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THE   PREFACE. 


■ttire  U  reronnation ;  and  the  au- 
though  he  doubti  the  work  of  convenion 
a  generoi  tlop»  hai  put  hit  hand  to  the 
h. 

tptet  a  storm  of  111  tanguage  from  the  fury 
e  towD,  and  eipeclaOy  from  those  wbone 
ih  talent  it  ii  to  rdl     And,  withoat  being 

Tor  A  conjurer,   I  may  tenture  to  roretel 

ahall  be  cavilled  ai  about  my  mean  style. 

vene,  and  incorrect  language ;  thiogt  I 
,  indeed,  have  taken  more  care  in.  Bui 
ook   it  printed^  and  though  I  lee  tome 

it  ti  too  late  to  mend  them.  And  thii  U 
tiink  needful  to  lay  to  them, 
libly  Bomebody  may  tale  m^  for  a  Dutch* 
t  which  ibey  are  miitaken.  But  I  am  one 
rould  bo  Klad  to  lee  EngHshmen  bebavo 
ihe%  better  to  «trangeri>  and  to  governors 
bat  one  might  not  be  reproached  in  foreign 
in  for  belonging  to  a  nation  that  wanti 
ft. 

More    yon,   gentlemen,   strangen  use   us 
abroad ;  and  we  can  fire  no  reaion  but  i 
■nature  for  the  contrary  here.  I 

hinks  an  Eogliihman.  who  is  ao  proud  of 
called  a  good  fellow,  should  be    civil ;  i 
IS  it  can  not  be  denied  but  we  are  in  m%ny  \ 

and  particularly  to  strangerSi  the  most , 
h  people  alive.  i 

to  vfcei^  who  can  dispute  our  Intenipe-  i 
whJJe  an  honest  drunken  fellow  is  a  cha-  I 
in  a  tnan'i  praise*     All  our  reformations  I 


are  banters,  and  will  be  so,  till  our  magistrates 
and  gentry  reform  themselves  by  way  of  ex« 
ample ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  they  be  ex- 
pected to  punish  others  without  blusMng. 

Ai  to  oitr  ingrafiLude*  I  desire  to  be  under- 
stood of  that  particular  people,  who,  pretending 
to  be  Protestants,  have  all  along  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  liberties  and  religion  of  this  nation 
into  the  hands  of  King  James  and  bis  Popish 
Prowers,  together  with  such  who  enjoy  the  peace 
and  protection  of  the  present  government,  and 
yet  abu aa  and  affront  the  king  who  procured  it, 
and  openly  profess  their  uneasiness  under  hlm» 
These,  by  whatsoever  names  or  titles  they  arc 
dignified  or  distinguished,  are  the  people  aimed 
at  Nor  do  I  disown  but  that  it  is  so  much  the 
temper  of  an  Englishman  to  abuse  his  bene- 
factor, that  1  could  be  glad  to  see  it  rectified. 

They  who  think    I  have  been  guilty  of  aoy 
error  in  eiposiog  the  crimes  of  my  own  country* 
men    to  themselves,  may  among    many   honest 
instances  of  the  like  nature,  find  the  game  thing 
in   Mr   Cowley,  in   his  imitation  of  the  second 
Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar.   His  words  are  these;— 
But  in  this  thankless  world  the  givers 
Are  envied  even  by  th*  receiveri : 
Tia  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion. 
Rather  to  hide  than  pay  an  obligation. 
Nay,  'tit  much  worse  than  so ; 
It  now  an  artifice  doth  grow» 
Wrongs  and  outrages  to  do, 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe* 
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Spiak,  satire,  for  them's  none  c^n  tell  like  thee. 
Whether  'tit  foll)%  pride,  or  knavery. 
That  makes  this  discotLteDted  land  appear 
Lets  happy  novr  in  times  of  p-c&co  tbaa  war  : 
Why  civil  Tcuds  disturb  the  naCioo  moro. 
Than  all  our  hloody  wars  have  dooe  before. 

FcMils  out  of  favour  grudge  at  knavei  in  place. 
And  men  are  always  honest  in  disgrace; 
The  court  preferments  make  men  knaves    in 

course ; 
But  they  which  wauld  he  in  them  would  be 

worse- 
Tis  not  at  foreigners  that  we  repine. 
Would  foreigners  their  perquisites  resign  : 
The  grand  contention's  phiinly  to  he  seeOj 
To  get  some  men  put  out  aiid  some  put  in. 
For  this  our  senators  make  long  harangues* 
And  fiorid  members  whet  their  polish'd  tongues. 
Statesmen  are  always  sk-k  of  one  diseoief 
And  a  good  pension  gives  them  present  ease. 
That  s  the  ipecific  makes  them  all  content 
With  any  king  and  any  govcrntnent. 
Good  patriots  at  court  abuses  rail, 
And  all  the  nation's  grievancss  bewail; 
But  when  the  sov'roign  baUam's  once  applied, 
The  xcalot  never  falls  to  ehang o  his  side  i 
Aud  when  he  must  the  golden  key  resign. 
The  railing  spirit  comes  about  again. 
Who  shall  this  bubbled  nation  disabuse^ 
While  they  their  own  felicities  refuse  ? 


Who  at  the  wars  have  made  such  mighty  potheTi 
Aod  now  are  falling  out  with  one  another  : 
With  needless  fears  the  jealous  nation  fill. 
And  always  have  been  saved  against  their  wilt: 
Who  hfty  millions  sterling  have  disbursed 
To  he  with  peace  and  loo  much  plenty  cursed. 
Who  their  old  monarch  eagerly  undo, 
And  yet  uneasily  obey  the  new< 
Search «  satire^  search »  a  deep  incision  make  ; 
The  poison's  strong,  the  antidote's  too  weak. 
'Tis  pointed  truth  must  manage  this  dispute* 
And  downright  English  Eoglishmen  confute. 

Whet  thy  just  anger  at  the  nation*!  pride. 
And  with  keen  phrase  repel  the  vicioua  tide. 
To  Englishmen  their  own  beginnings  show, 
And  ask  them  why  they  slight  their  neighbours  so. 
Go  back  to  elder  times  and  uges  past* 
And  nations  into  long  oblivion  cost ; 
To  old  Britannia's  youthful  days  retire, 
And  there  for  true-born  Englishmen  inquire. 
Britannia  freely  will  disown  the  name, 
And  hardly  knows  herself  from  whence  they 

came : 
Wonders  that  they  of  all  men  should  pretend 
To  birth  and  blood,  and  for  a  name  contend* 
Go  bai:k  to  causes  whore  our  follies  dwell. 
And  fetch  the  dark  original  from  hell : 
Speak,  satire,  for  there's  none  like  thee  can 

telL 
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AN   EXPLANATORY  PREFACE. 


h  U  not  that  I  see  any  reason  to  ftlt(?r  my  opinion 
ia  anything  I  have  written  which  occasions  this 
epi»tte;  bot  I  find  it  neceuftry,  for  the  satisfacuon 
of  locne  personsi  of  honour,  aj  well  us  wit,  to  pata 
A  thoft  eiplicatioti  upon  tt,  and  tell  the  world 
wh^t  I  mean,  or  rather,  what  I  do  not  nican*  in 
»omo  thioi^  wherein  I  &nd  1  am  liable  to  he  mis* 
ondcmooft 

I  coQfesi  mycelf  Eometbing  surprised  to  hour 
IhftI  r  Am  taxed  with  bewraying:  my^  own  nest » 
and  abasing^  our  nation,  by  discovering  the  mcon- 
MMof  our  original,  in  order  to  make  the  EngUab 
contemptible  abroad  aud  at  home ;  in  which,  I 
tUali,  they  are  mistaken  :  for  why  should  not 
tor  nelghboart  be  as  good  as  we  to  derive  from  ? 
Mad  1  auut  add.  that  bad  we  been  an  unmixed 
BiliOB,  1  am  of  opinion  it  would  have  been  to 
MIT  djaadvantog^e :  for  to  go  no  farther^  we  have 
tbfce  natloDS  about  us  as  clear  from  mixtures 
of  blood  at  any  in  the  world,  and  I  know  not 
which  of  them  1  could  wtih  ourselves  to  be  like  ; 
I  mean  the  Scots,  the  Welsh »  and  the  Irish; 
and  if  I  were  to  write  a  reverse  to  the  satire,  I 
woald  exoEDioe  ail  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
yrove  tbi^t  those  nations  which  are  mo&t  mixed 
ate  tbe  best,  and  have  least  of  barbarism  and 
bfvtaHty  among  them ;  and  abundance  of  reasons 
vt^t  be  %\vea  for  it,  too  long  to  bring  into  a 
praise.  But  I  give  this  hint,  to  iet  the  world 
uow  ibat  1  am  far  from  thinking  it  is  a  satire 
the  English  nation  to  tell  them  they  are 
'  from  all  the  nations  under  heaven,  that 
fM,  from  several  nations.  Nor  it  it  meant  to 
■ndervaluc  the  original  of  the  Engliiht  for  wo 
Mfl  so  reason  to  like  them  worfe,  being  the 
idicts  of  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans, 
Hlfla  we  should  have  done  if  they  had  remained 
BriCPoa,  that  b,  than  if  they  had  been  oil  Wclsh- 

Bot  the  intent  of  the  satire  is  pointed  at  the 
vanity  of  thote  who  talk  of  their  antiquity,  and 
valoe  themselves  upon  their  pedigree,  their  an- 
dest  families,  and  being  true>born  ;  whereas  it 
ii  impossible  that  we  should  be  true- bom  ;  and 
tf  we  could,  should  have  lost  by  the  bargain. 

llicse  sort  of  people,  who  call  themselves  true- 
boni,  and  tell  long  stories  of  their  families,  and 
Uku  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  think  a  foreigner 
oufht  not  to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  street 
iritli  thtm^  are  owned  to  be  meant  in  this  satire. 
What  they  would  infer  from  their  long  original, 
I  ItiMrw  not,  nor  is  it  easy  to  make  out  whether 
tkey  are  the  better  or  the  worse  for  their  ances- 
tors. Oar  English  nation  may  value  them iSf? Ives 
Cor  their  wit^  wealth,  and  courage,  ^nd  I  believe 
|(W  oations  will  dispute  it  with  them  ;  but  fur 
liog  aripnala  and  ancient  true-born  families  of 


English,  I  would  advise  them  to  wave  the  dis- 
course. A  true  Englishman  h  one  that  deserves 
a  character,  and  I  have  nowhere  lesfcufld  him, 
that  I  know  of;  but  as  for  a  true-born  English- 
man, T  confess  I  do  not  understand  him. 

From  hence  I  only  infer,  thai  an  Englishman, 
of  all  mcn»  ought  not  to  despise  foreigners  as 
such,  and  I  think  the  inference  Is  just,  since 
what  they  are  to-day,  wc  were  yesterday,  and 
to*morrow  they  will  'be  like  us.  If  foreigners 
misbehave  in  their  several  stations  and  employ- 
ments, I  have  nothing* to  do  with  that;  the 
laws  are  open  to  punish  them  equally  with 
natives,  and  let  them  have  no  favour. 

But  when  1  see  the  town  full  of  lampoons  and 
invectives  against  Dutchmen,  only  beciuse  they 
are  foreigners,  nnd  the  king  reproached  and 
insulted  by  insolent  pedants,  and  ballad-making 
poets,  for'  employing  foreigners,  and  for  being  a  1 
foreigner  himself,  I  confess  myself  moved  by  it  to 
remind  our  nation  of  their  own  original,  thereby 
to  let  them  see  what  a  banter  is  put  upon 
ourselves  in  it ;  since  speaking  of  English  men 
ah  ort^iAT,  we  are  really  all  foreigners  ourielves^  , 
I  could  go  on  to  prove  it  is  also  ImpoUtic  in  u»  j 
to  dise^urage  foreigners  ;  since  it  is  easy  to  make  | 
it  appear  that  the  multitudes  of  foreign  nations 
who  have  taken  sanctuary  here,  have  been  the 
^eatest  additions  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
the  nation  J  the  essential  whereof  is  the  number 
of  lis  inhabitants.  Kor  would  this  nalion  ever 
have  arrived  to  the  degree  of  wealth  and  glory  it 
now  boasts  of,  if  the  addition  of  foreign  nations, 
both  OS  to  manuractures  and  arms,  had  not  been 
helpful  to  it.  This  is  so  plain,  that  be  who  is 
ignorant  of  it  is  too  dull  to  be  talked  with. 

The  satire,  therefore,  I  must  allow  to  be  just, 
till  I  am  otherwise  convinced  ;  becyiuse  nothings 
con  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hear  our  people 
boast  oF  that  antiquity,  which,  if  it  hud  been 
true,  would  have  left  us  in  so  much  worse  a 
condition  than  we  are  in  now.  Whereas  we 
ought  rather  to  boast  among  our  neighbours, 
that  wc  are  part  of  themselves,  of  the  same 
original  as  they,  but  bettered  by  our  climate,  ond 
like  our  language  and  manufactures,  derived 
from  them,  and  improved  by  us  to  a  porfection 
greater  than  they  can  pretend  to» 

This  we  might  have  valued  ourselves  upon 
without  vanity.  But  to  disown  our  descent 
from  them,  talk  big  of  our  ancient  families  and 
long  originals,  and  stand  at  a  distance  from  fo- 
reigners, like  the  enthusiast  In  religion,  with  n 
'  Stand  00",  I  am  moro  holy  than  thou  ;*  this  is 
a  thing  so  ridiculous  in  a  nation  derived  from 
foreigners,  as  we  are,  that  1  could  not  but  attack 
them  as  I  have  done* 
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And  whereof  I  am  threatetied  lo  he  colled  to 
1  public  account  for  thii  freedom  ;  and  the  pub- 
Uiher  of  this  hoi  been  nenripapered  into  gaol 
already  for  it ;  though  I  lee  nothing  in  it  for 
which  the  gov<?minGQt  eon  be  dtipleaied  ;  yet  if 
at  the  mme  time  thoia  people  vrho»  with  on 
unllinited  arroKance  in  print,  en^ery  day  a^rout 
the  king^,  proscribe  the  parliiLment«  and  lampoon 
the  govtrnment,  may  be  cither  puniihed  or  re- 
fitraincd,  I  am  content  to  itand  and  rail  by  the 
public  justice  of  my  native  country^  which  1  am 
liot  sensible  I  have  anywhere  injured. 

Nor  wonld  1  be  misunderstood  concerning  the 
ckrgy»  with  whom,  if  I  have  taken  any  licence 
more  than  becomes  a  Mtirc,  t  question  not  but 
those  gentlemen^  who  arc  men  of  letters,  nre 
Blm  men  of  so  much  candour  oa  to  allow  me  a 
loose  at  the  crimei  of  the  gyilty,  without  tbmkbg 
tbe  whole  profession  lashed  who  are  innocent. 
I  profess  to  have  very  mean  thoughti  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  deserted  their  opn  prin- 
ciples»  and  exposed  even  their  morals  as  well  as 
loyalty ;  but  not  at  all  to  think  it  alTdcts  any  but 
such  OS  arc  concerned  in  the  fact. 

Nor  would  I  be  m  tire  presented  ns  to  the  in* 
gratitude  of  the  English  to  the  king  and  his 
friends ;  as  if  l  meant  the  English  as  a  nation 
are  so.  The  contrary  is  io  apparent*  Ihat  I 
would  hope  It  should  not  be  suggi^sted  of  me, 
and  therefore,  when  I  have  brought  in  Britannia 
speaking  of  the  kmg,  I  suppose  her  to  be  the 
representative  or  mouth  of  the  nation,  as  a 
body.  But  if  I  say  we  are  full  of  inch  who  daily 
a  If  root  the  king,  and  abuse  his  friends  ;  who  print 
scurrilous  pamphlets,  virulent  lampoons,  and 
reproachful  public  banters,  against  both  the 
king*i  person  aad  liis  government ;  I  say  nothing 
but  what  is  too  true*  And  that  the  satire 
Is  directed  at  such  I  freely  own^  and  cannot  say 
but  t  should  think  it  very  hard  to  be  censured 
for  this  satire,  while  such  remain  unquestioned 
and  tacitly  approved.  That  1  can  mean  none 
but  such,  is  plain  from  these  few  lines,  page  15 ; 
**  Yc  heav'ns  regard  1  Almighty  Jove,  look  down. 
And  view  tby  injured  mnnarch  on  the  throne. 
On  their  ungrateful  headt  due  vengeance  take. 
Who  sought  his  aid,  and  then  his  side  forsake.'* 


If  I  have  f&lleo  rudely  upon  our  vlcei»  I  Imjm 
ne  but  the  vicious  will  be  angry*  Ai  for 
writing  for  interest,  I  disown  it ;  t  have  neither 
place*  nor  pension,  nor  prospect ;  nor  seek  none, 
nor  will  have  none.  If  matter  of  fact  juttifiaa 
the  truth  of  the  crimes,  the  satire  is  just.  As  to 
the  poetic  liberties,  I  hope  the  crimes  ii  pardon- 
able, }  am  content  to  be  stoned,  provided  none 
win  attack  id«  but  the  innocent. 

If  my  countrymen  would  take  the  hint,  and 
grow  better  naturcd  from  my  ill-natured  poem^ 
as  some  call  it,  I  would  say  this  of  it,  that 
though  it  is  far  from  the  best  satire  that  ever 
was  wrote,  it  would  do  the  most  good  that  ever 
utire  did. 

And  yet  1  am  ready  to  ask  pardon  of  some 
gentlemen  too,  who,  though  they  arc  Englishmen, 
have  good-nature  enough  to  sec  themselves 
reproved,  and  can  bear  it  These  are  gentlemen 
in  a  true  sense,  that  can  bear  to  be  told  of  their 
faux  paf,  and  not  abuse  the  reprover.  To  such 
t  must  say,  this  is  no  satire  ;  they  are  eicepttoaf 
to  the  general  rule  ;  and  I  value  my  performance 
from  their  generous  approbation,  more  than  1 
can  from  any  opinion  I  have  of  its  worth. 

The  hasty  errors  of  my  verse  1  made  my  ei- 
ctise  for  before  ;  and  since  the  time  t  have  been 
upon  it  has  been  but  tittle,  and  my  leisure  lets, 
I  have  all  along  strove  rather  to  make  the 
thoughts  eiplicit,  than  the  poem  correct.  How* 
ever,  I  have  mended  some  faults  in  this  edltioD» 
and  the  rest  must  be  placed  to  my  account. 

Ai  to  answers,  banters,  true  English  Billings^ 
gate,  1  esEpeci  them  till  nobody  will  buy,  and 
then  the  shop  will  be  shut.  Had  I  wrote  It  for 
the  gain  of  the  press^  I  ahouild  have  been  con- 
cerned at  its  being  printed  again  and  again  by 
pirates,  as  they  call  them,  and  paragraph  men* 
But  would  they  but  do  it  justice,  and  print  it 
true,  according  to  the  copy,  they  are  welcome  to 
sell  it  for  a  penny,  if  they  please. 

The  pence,  indeed,  is  the  end  of  their  works.  1 
will  engage,  if  nobody  will  buy,  nobody  will  write. 
And  not  a  patriot  poet  of  them  all  now  will,  in 
defence  of  his  native  country,  which  I  have 
abused,  they  say,  print  an  answer  to  it,  and 
gUe  it  about  for  God^s  take. 
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PART  I. 

Wkbei¥ii  QoA  ertcti  a  houie  cf  prayer, 
Tlic  DevQ  nlwAjt  builds  a  chapt!!  th«re; 
And  twill  be  fouDdt  upon  examination, 
Tbe  tatter  has  the  Urgcit  caagrcgaticm : 
For  ever  iiDc«  be  first  debauched  the  mind. 
He  made  a  perfect  cooquett  of  mankdnd. 
With  uoiformlty  of  service,  he 
Reignf  with  a  geDeral  ariitocr«ey. 
No  Dooconibrniias  lecti  disturb  bis  relgOf 
For  of  hii  yoke  there's  very  few  com  plain. 
He  Imowi  the  genius  and  the  inclliiatioQ, 
AimI  naatchet  proper  sins  for  evVy  oatioa. 
He  nacda  no  standing  army  goveraineot; 
He  always  rules  us  by  our  own  consent : 
His  laws  are  casyt  and  his  g-entle  sway 
Mftket  It  exoeedkig  pleasant  to  obey, 
Tbe  list  of  bis  vicegerents  and  cominandcrt 
CNiidoet  yoor  Coiars,  or  your  Alexanders. 
TlMy  aever  CaU  of  his  infernal  aid» 
Aj>d  be*s  as  eertato  ne'er  to  bo  betmy'd. 
Throngb  all  the  world  they  spread  hii  vast  com- 
mand. 
And  deathls  eternal  empire  Is  mAintain^d* 
They  rule  to  politicly  and  so  well 
Am  if  ihcfe  wen  lurdi  justices  of  hcU^ 
IMy  divided  to  debtiich  muiklndi 
Aad  plant  infernal  dictates  in  bis  mind. 

Pride,  the  first  peer,  and  pre»idciit  of  hell, 
To  hit  share  Spahi,  the  largest  province,  fell. 
Tile  fubtle  prince  thought  fittest  to  bestow 
On  these  the  golden  mines  of  Mexico, 
Wuh  all  the  silver  moun tarns  of  Peru  j 
Wealth  which  would  in  wise  hands  the  world 

uodoi 
Beoittse  he  knew  their  genius  tc  be  stich : 
Too  lasy  and  too  haughty  to  be  rich. 
&>  proiul  a  people,  so  above  their  fate. 
That  if  reduced  to  beg,  they  11  beg  in  state. 
Lavish  of  money  to  be  counted  brave, 
Aad  ivoudly  starve^  because  they  scorn  to  save. 
Kaver  vis  ootioo  to  the  world  before 
So  vafy  ftel>t  and  yet  to  very  poor* 


the  torrid  tone  of  Italy, 
fiMiaaats  lo  rapes  and  sodomy ; 
WlKta  iwaBbig  vdaa  o'erBow  with  livid  streams^ 
WiUi'hoal  topfognaf  from  Vesuvia»  ikmes,^_. 


Whose  flowing  sulpha?  forma  infernal  lakes. 
And  human  body  of  the  soil  partakes. 
There  nature  ever  burns  with  hot  desires, 
Fonn'd  with  luxuriant  air  from  stibtcrraacao  flref* 
Here,  undisturbed  in  floodi  of  scalding  liist, 
Th'  infernal  king  reigns  with  infernal  gust. 

Drunk'ness,  the  darling  favourite  of  helt. 
Chose  Germany  to  rule ;  and  rules  to  well* 
No  subjects  more  obsequiously  obey  j 
None  please  so  well,  or  are  so  pleased  as  they* 
The  cunning  artist  manages  lo  wnU, 
He  lets  them  bow  to  hcav*n,  and  drink  to  hctl« 
If  but  to  wine  and  him  thoy  homage  pay^  y 

He  cares  not  to  what  deity  they  pray,  > 

What  God  thcv  worship  most,  or  in  what  way.  j 
Whether  by  Luther,  Cfllvin,  or  by  Rome, 
They  sail  for  hea?*o,  by  wine  he  steers  them  home* 

Ungovem'd  pataion  settled  first  in  France, 
Where  mankind  lives  in  haste»  and  thrives  by 

chance ; 
A  dancing  nation,  fickle  and  untrue  ; 
H  ave  oft  undone  themselves,  and  others  too ; 
Prompt  tbe  infernal  dictates  to  obey. 
And  in  hell's  favoitr  none  more  great  than  they. 

The  pagan  world  he  blindly  leads  away» 
And  personally  rules  with  arbitrary  sway. 
The  mask  thrown  c^*,  plain  Devil  bU  title  itands. 
And  what  elsewhere  be  tempts,  be  there  coa>* 

mands. 
There  with  full  gust  th*  ambition  of  his  mind 
Governs,  as  he  of  otd  in  heav'n  designed. 
Worship 'd  as  God,  bis  priinim  altars  smoke* 
Imbrued  with  blood  of  those  that  him  invoke. 

The  rest  by  deputies  he  rules  as  welU 
And  plants  the  distant  colonies  of  hctl. 
By  them  his  secret  power  he  well  maintains. 
And  binds  the  world  in  his  Infernal  chains. 

By  zeal  the  Irish  ^  and  the  Rush  by  folly ; 
Fury  the  Dane,  the  Swede  by  melancholy  i 
By  stupid  ignorance  the  Muscovite  ; 
Tbe  Cninesc  by  a  child  of  hell  called  wit ; 
Wealth  makes  the  Persian  too  effeminate. 
And  poverty  the  Tartars  desperate  ; 
The  Turks 'and  Moors  by  Mohamet  he  subdues. 
And  God  has  given  him  leave  to  rule  the  Jews ; 
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Rage  rules  the  Porluguefe,  and  fMud  the  Scotch ; 
Revenge  the  Pole»  mid  avarice  Ihe  Dutch. 

Satire  be  kind,  and  draw  a  silent  veil. 
Thy  Dative  England'i  vices  to  cooccal ; 
Or,  if  that  task'i  imixiiaiibte  to  do. 
At  least  be  just,  ana  show  her  virtues  (oo : 
Too  great  the  first,  alas  I  the  tost  too  few. 

England,  unknown  as  yet,  unpeopled  lay  ;     T 
Happy,  had  she  remain'd  m  to  this  day,  J 

And  not  to  evVy  oat  ion  been  a  prey.  j 

Her  open  harbours,  and  her  fertile  plainB> 
The  merchant's  glory  these,  and  those  the  swain's, 
To  ev*ry  barbarous  nation  have  betray'd  her, 
Who  conquer  her  as  oft  as  they  invade  her. 
So  beauty  guarded  but  by  innocence. 
That  ruins  her  which  should  be  ber  defence. 

Ingratitude,  a  devil  of  black  rcnowD» 
Pnssesa'd  her  very  early  for  his  own  : 
An  ugly,  surly,  sullen,  aelBth  spirit, 
Who  Satan's  worst  perfections  does  inhent; 
Second  to  him  in  mahee  and  in  force. 
All  devil  without,  and  all  within  him  worse. 

lie  made  her  first-born  race  to  be  so  rude, 
And  suffer'd  her  to  be  so  oft  subdued ; 
By  scv'ral  crowds  of  waudVing  (hicvei  o'errun, 
Often  unpeopled,  and  as  oft  undone  ; 
While  ev'ry  nation  that  her  powers  reduced. 
Their  languages  and  manners  soon  infused  ; 
From  whose  mix'd  relies  our  compounded  breed 
By  spurious  generation  does  succeed ; 
Making  a  race  uncertain  and  uneven, 
Derived  from  ali  the  nations  under  heav'a* 

The  Romans  first  with  Jalius  Caesar  came. 
Including  all  the  nations  of  that  name, 
Gauls,  Greeks,  and  Lombards;  and  by  compu* 

tation^ 
Auxiliaries  or  slaveA  of  cv'ry  nation. 
With  Hengist,  Saxons ;  Danes  with  Sucno  caine» 
In  search  of  plunder,  not  in  search  of  fame; 
Scots,  Picts,  and  Irish  from  Ih'  Hibernian  shore  ; 
And  conquering  William  brought  the  Normans 


All  these  Ihcir  barbVous  ofT^pring  left  behind. 
The  dregs  of  armies,  Ihcy  of  ull  mankind  ; 
Blended  with  Bniona  who  before  were  here, 
Of  whom  the  Welsh  have  blest  the  character. 

From  this  amphibious  ill-born  mob  began 
That  vain  illnjitured  thing,  on  Englishman. 
The  customs,  surnatncs,  languages,  and  manners 
Of  all  these  nations  .ire  their  own  «>3tpbincr8, 
Wlioio  relics  are  so  lasting  and  so  strong. 
They  have  lefL  a  Shiboleth  upon  our  tongue, 
By  which  with  easy  search  you  may  distinguish 
Your  Roman- SaxoD- Danish- Norman. English. 

The  great  invading  Nortnan*  let  us  know 
What  conquerors  in  after-times  might  do. 
To  ev*ry  muskt'teerf  he  brought  to  town 
He  gave  the  lands  which  never  were  his  own. 
When  6Tit  the  English  crown  he  did  obtain. 
He  did  not  send  his  Dutchmen  home  again. 
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No  rc-a»umptionfl  in  his  retgn  were  known  ; 
Davenant  might  there  have  let  his  book  alone. 
No  pari  lament  his  army  could  disband  ; 
Be  raised  no  money,  for  he  paid  in  land. 
He  gave  hts  legions  their  eternal  station. 
And  made  them  all  freeholders  of  the  nation. 
He  cantoned  out  the  country  to  hit  men. 
And  evVy  soldier  was  a  denizen. 
The  rascals  thuscnrich'd,  he  call'd  them  lords,    ^ 
To  please  their  upstart  pride  with  new-made  f 
words ;  f 

And  doomsday-book  his  tyranny  records.  ^ 

And  hero  begins  our  ancient  pedigree 
That  so  exalts  our  poor  nobility, 
•TIb  that  from  some  French  trooper  they  derive^ 
Who  with  the  Norman  bastard  did  arrive. 
The  trophies  of  the  families  appear : 
Some  show  the  sword ^  the  bow,  and  some  the 

spear 

Wliich  their  great  ancestor,  forsooth,  did  wear. 
These  in  the  Herald's  Register  remain, 
Their  noble  mean  extraction  to  explain. 
Yet  who  ihe  hero  was  no  man  can  tell. 
Whether  a  drummer  or  a  colonel ; 
The  ulent  record  blushes  to  reveal 
Their  undescended  dark  original. 


But  grant  the  best,  how  came  the  change  topftii, 
A  true-born  Englishman  of  Normtin  race  ? 
A  Turkish  horse  can  show  more  history 
To  prove  his  well-descended  family. 
Conquest,  as  by  the  moderns*  'tts  expressed. 
May  give  a  title  to  the  lands  possessed  ; 
But  that  the  longest  sword  should  be  to  civil, 
To  make  a  Frenchman  English,  that's  the  devil. 

These  are  the  heroes  who  despise  the  Dutch, 
And  rail  at  new^eome  foreigners  so  much  ; 
Forgetting  that  themselves  are  ail  derived 
From  the  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  lived  : 
A  horrid  crowd  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones* 
Who  ransack M  kingdoms,  and  dispeopled  towns. 
The  Pict  and  pointed  Briton*  Ireach'rous  Scot, 
By  hunger,  thcfl,  and  rapine  hither  brought ; 
Norwegian  pirates,  buccaneering  Danes, 
Whose  red-hair'd  offspring  everywhere  remains; 
Who,  join 'd  with  Norman- French,  compound  the 

breed 
From  whence  your  true-born  Englishmen  proceed. 

And  lest  by  length  of  time  it  be  pretended 
The  climate  may  this  modern  breed  Inivc  mended» 
Wise  Providence,  to  keep  us  where  we  arc, 
Mixes  uv  daily  with  exceeding  care. 
We  have  been  Europe *s  sink,  the  Jakes  where  ahc 
Voids  all  her  ofTal;  outcast  progeny. 
From  our  fifth  Henry's  time,  the  strolling  bands 
Of  banish *d  fugitives  from  neighb'ring  lands 
Have  here  a  certain  sanctuary  found  : 
Th'  eternal  refuge  of  the  vagabond. 
Where,  in  but  half  a  common  age  of  time, 
Borr'wing  new  blood  and  manners  from  the  clime^ 
Proudly  they  learn  all  mankind  to  contemn, 
And  all  their  race  are  true-born  Englishmen. 

Dutch,  Walloons,  Flemingt,  Iri&bmen.  and  Scats, 
Vaudots  and  Valtolint,  and  Huguenots, 
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Itt  fBod  Queen  Bcss'a  charitable  reign, 
daMkd  111  with  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
Bciigioa.  God  we  thank  thee,  sent  them  hither, 
J  Protestaats,  the  Devlin  and  all  together: 
Of  all  prDfcniont^  and  of  evYy  tradc« 
All  tliai  were  penecnted  or  arraid* 
Whether  for  debt  or  other  crimes  they  dad, 
Dttvid  at  Hack  dab  waj  still  their  head. 

The  ofljtpnng  of  this  miscellaneous  crowd 
Had  not  their  uevr  plantAlions  Jong  enjoyed, 
But  they  grew  Englishmen,  and  railed  their  votes 
At  foreign  shoals  of  interloping  Scots. 
Thm  royal  branch*  from  Pictland  did  luccecdi 
b  tfoopt  of  Scots,  and  scabs  from  North- by- 
Tweed. 

The  seven  fint  years  of  his  pacific  reign 
Made  him  and  half  bis  nation  Englishmen. 
Soots  from  the  northern  frozen  banks  of  Tay, 
Willi  packs  and  plods  came  whigging  all  a  way* 
'  '^  as  the  locusts  which  in  Egypt  swarmTd, 
pride  and  hungry  hopes  completely  arm'd ; 
native  truth,  diseases,  and  no  money, 
Plander'd  oar  Canaan  of  the  milk  and  honey. 
Here  they  grew  quickly  lords  and  gentlemen, 
I  all  their  race  are  true-born  EnglisbraeD. 

^e  eiril  wars,  the  common  purgative, 
Which  alwB)-)  use  to  make  the  nation  thrive, 
Mtde  way  for  all  the  strolUog  congregation 
Which  throng'd  in  pious  Charles's  rcstoralioiu 
Aie  royal  refugee  our  breed  restores 
With  foreign  courtiers,  and  with  foreign  whores  ; 
Jk^  carefully  repeopled  us  again, 
nronghout  his  laxy,  long,  lascivious  reign, 
Willi  such  a  blest  and  true-born  Engliih  fry, 
At  tuuih  illustrates  our  nobility  ; 

lie  which  will  so  black  appear, 

e  ages  must  abhor  to  hear, 
y  look  back  on  all  that  crimson  flood 

tream'd  in  Lindsey's  and  CaerQarvon's 

i/iuod  J 

Bold  SlalTord*  Cambridge,  Capel,  Lticai,  Lisle, 
Who  fXt>wii*d  in  death  his  father's  funeral  pile : 
The  toss  of  whom,  in  order  (o  supply, 
With  true-born  English  bred  nobility, 

iMifcard  dukes  survive  his  luscious  reigOi 
'M>urs  of  Italian  Castlemain:, 
ForUimoatht  Taby  Scot,  and  Cambdan 
11D*rOtts  bright  and  virgin  throng, 
glories  shade  them  from  my  soi^, 

^lilf  dbpHiif,  If  one  age  they  multiply, 
May  half  the  house  with  EoglUh  peers  supply, 
li^re  With  trae  English  pride  they  may  cod* 

]g  and  PorUandi  new-made  noblemen, 

Frinch  eookii    Scotch  pedlerij    and  Italian 
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i' lords,  or  lords' progenitors. 

utardSj  by  bis  new  creation, 

*  '^^  peerage  of  the  nation, 

one  short  age  runs  o'cfi 

as  thofe  we  bad  before* 

Then  to  rem-Qit  the  Cooinons  he  prepares, 
Aad  h«al  Ihe  latent  breaches  of  the  wars; 

•  lUuu  iAxnti  I. 


The  pious  purpose  better  to  advance. 
ir  invites  the  banished  Protestants  of  Franoe. 
Hither  for  God's  sake  and  thetr  own  they  fled* 
Some  for  religion  came,  and  some  for  bread. 
Two  hundred  thousand  pair  of  wooden  ihocs. 
Who,  God  be  thanked,  had  nothin?  left  to  lose. 
To  heav'n's  great  praise  did  for  rcltgion  lly, 
To  make  us  starve  our  poor  tn  charity. 
In  ev'ry  port  Ihey  plant  their  fruitful  tram. 
To  get  a  race  of  true-born  Englishmen, 
Whose  children  will,  when  riper  years  they  see. 
Be  03  ilt-naturcd  and  as  proud  as  wc ; 
Call  themselves  English,  foreigners  despise. 
Be  iurly  like  us  all,  and  just  as  wise, 

Tlius  from  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  b-egan 
That  bet'rogeneous  thing,  an  Englishman ; 
In  eager  rapes  and  furious  lust  begot 
Betwixt  a  painted  Briton  and  a  Scot, 
Whose  gend'ring  offspring  quickly  leam'd  to  bow, 
And  yoke  the  heifers  to  the  Roman  plough  ; 
From  whence  a  mongrel  half-bred  race  there  came, 
'  With  neither  name  nor  nation,  speech  nor  fame^ 
I  In  whose  hot  veins  new  mixtures  quickly  ran, 
:  Infused  betwixt  a  Saxon  and  a  Dane  : 
I  While  their  rank  daughters,  to  their  parents  josti 
*  Received  all  nations  wttb  promiscuous  lusK 
I  This  nauscnus  brood  directly  did  contain 
The  well-GXtracted  blood  of  Eoglishoieo* 

Which  medley,  canton'd  in  a  heptarchy, 
A  rhapsody  of  notions  to  supply, 
Among  themselves  maintained  eternal  wars, 
And  still  the  ladies  loved  the  conqtierors. 

The  Western  Angles  all  the  rest  subdued, 
A  bloody  nation,  barbarous  and  rude. 
Who  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword  possessed 
One  part  of  Britain,  and  subdued  the  rest  * 
And,  as  great  things  denomioatc  the  small, 

'  The  conq'ring  part  gave  title  to  the  whole. 

j  The  J!3Cot,  Pict,  Briton,  Roman,  Dane  submit, 

j  And  with  the  English- Saxon  all  unite; 

r  And  these  the  mixture  have  so  close  pursued, 
The  very  name  and  memory's  subdued. 
No  Roman  now,  no  Briton  does  remain  ; 
Wales  strove  to  separate,  but  strove  in  vain  ; 
The  silent  nations  undistioguish'd  fdl. 
And  Engliihman's  the  common  name  for  alL 
Fate  Jumbled  them  together,  God  knows  how ; 
Whatever  they  were,  they're  true-born   English 
now* 

The  wonder  which  remains  Is  at  our  pride, 
To  value  that  which  all  wise  men  deride. 
For  Englishmen  to  boast  of  generation, 
Cancels    their    knowledge,    and    lampoons  the 

nation* 
A  true-born  Engllihman's  a  contradiction, 
In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction ; 
A  banter  made  to  be  a  test  of  fools. 
Which  those  that  use  it  justly  ridiculls  j 
A  metaphor  Invented  to  express 
A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe. 

For  as  the  Scots,  as  learned  men  have  said^ 
Throughout  the  world  their  wandVing  seed  have 

spread. 
So  open-handed  England,  'tis  believed. 
Has  all  the  gleanings  of  the  world  reeeived. 


Ik 


Some  tbiak  of  Eoflitid  'twrns  Qiir  Savioyr 

The  gospel  should  to  all  the  world  be  sent : 
Siace,  when  the  blessed  sound  did  hither  reaeb» 
They  to  all  oationi  might  he  said  to  preach. 

'Tis  weU  that  virtue  gives  QobLUtjr, 
How  shall  we  else  tbo  want  of  birth  and  blood 

lupply  ? 
Since  scarce  one  family  li  left  alive. 
Which  does  not  from  some  foreigner  derivt. 
Of  lijtty  thouiand  English  gentlemen. 
Whose  namea  and  arma  in  registeri  remaiOj 
We  challenge  all  our  heralds  to  declare 
Ten  families  which  Engliih- Saxons  ore, 

Frimce  justly  boiuts  the  ancient  noble  line 
Of  Bourbon*  Montmorency,  and  Lorraine* 
The  Germans^  too,  their  House  of  Austria  ihow, 
And  Holland  their  invincibie  Nassau. 
Lines  which  in  heraldry  were  andent  groffn» 
Before  the  name  of  Engl iih man  was  known. 
Even  Scotland,  too,  her  elder  glory  shows. 
Her  Gordons,  Hamiltons^  and  her  Monroes  ; 
Douglas,  Mackays,  and  Grahams,   names  well 

kaown 
Long  before  aocieut  England  knew  her  own. 

But  England,  modern  to  the  last  degree,       "1 
Borrows  or  rnaies  her  own  nobility,  > 

And  yet  she  boldly  boasts  of  pedigree  s  > 

Eeptnes  that  foreigners  are  put  upon  her, 
And  talks  of  her  anticjuity  and  honour : 
Her  Sackvjlles,  Savillei,  Cecils,  Delameres,      1 
Mobuni  and  Montagues,  Duross^  and  Veres*     f 
Not  one  have  English  names,  yet  all  are  £n-  C 

gVksh  pccri.  J 

Your  Houblons,  Pupilioos,  and  Lcthuliert, 
rail  now  for  true-boru  Englhib  koigbls  and 

tquireSf 
And  make   good   ic&at«   members,  or  lord 

mayorik 
Wealth,  howsoever  got,  in  England  makes 
Lords  of  mechanics,  gentlemen  of  rakes  i 
Antiquity  and  birth  are  needless  here, 
TU  impudence  and  money  makes  a  peer. 

Innumerable  city  knighti,  we  know, 
V'rom  bluecoat  hospital i  and  Bridewell  flow. 
Draymen  aud  porteri  fill  the  city  obair. 
And  foot-boys  roagiiterial  purple  wear. 
Fate  has  but  very  smalt  distinction  set 
Betwixt  the  counter  and  the  coronet* 
Tarpaulin  lords,  pages  of  high  renown, 
Ri*e  up  by  poor  men's  valour,  not  their  own. 
Great  fdmiUes  of  yesterday  we  show, 
And  lords,  whose  parents  were,  the  lord  knows 
who. 


PART   IL 

The  breed's  described :  now,  satire^  if  you  can, 
Their  temper  show,  for  manners  make  the  maiL 
Pierce  as  the  Briton,  on  the  Roman  brave, 
And  lesa  inclined  to  conquer  than  to  save  ; 
Eager  to  fight,  and  lavish  of  their  blood  ; 
And  equally  of  fear  and  forecajt  void. 
The  Pict  has  mode  them  sour,  tbo  Dane  morose* 
Folic  from  the  Soot,  and  from  the  Norman  worse  » 


What  honesty  they  have,  the  Saxons  gave  them 
And  thai,  now  they  grow  old*  begins  to  leae^ 

them. 
The  climate  makes  them  lenible  and  bold ; 
And  English  beef  their  courage  does  uphold ; 
No  danger  can  their  daring  spirit  paLl, 
Always  provided  that  their  belly *t  fulL 

In  close  intrigues  their  faculty*!  but  weak, 
For  genVnlly  whate'er  they  know  they  speak : 
And  often  their  own  councils  undermine. 
By  mere  infirmity,  without  design  ; 
From  whence  the  learned  say  it  doeg  proceed. 
That  English  treasons  never  coo  iuuceed, 
For  iheyVe  so  open-hearted,  you  may  know 
Their  own  most  secret  thoughts,  and  others  too. 

The  labVing  poor,  in  spite  of  double  pay. 
Are  saucy,  mutinous,  and  beggarly  : 
So  kviib  of  their  money  and  their  time, 
That  want  of  forecast  is  the  nation's  crime. 
Good  drunken  company  is  their  delight ; 
And  what  they  get  by  day,  they  spend  by  night. 
Dull  thinking  seldom  does  their  heads  engage, 
But  drink  their  youth  away,  and  hurry  oo  old 

age. 
Empty  of  all  good  buabandry  and  sense  ; 
And  void  of  manners  most«  when  void  of  peDce. 
llieir  f irong  aversion  to  behaviour's  such, 
They  always  talk  loo  little,  or  too  much. 
So  dull,  they  never  take  the  pains  to  think; 
And  seldom  are  good  n stored,  but  la  drink« 

In  English  ale  their  dear  enjoyment  lies, 
For  which  theyll  starve  themselves  and  familiei. 
An  Euj^liibmun  will  fairly  drink  as  Tuuch 
As  will  mwiniain  two  families  of  Dutch : 
Subjecting  all  their  labour  to  the  pots ; 
The  gretiiL'&i  artists  are  the  greatest  sots. 

The  country  poor  do  by  example  live. 
The  gentry  lead  them,  and  the  clergy  drive  j 
What  may  we  not  from  such  examples  hope? 
The  landlord  is  their  god.  the  priest  their  pope. 
A  drunken  clergy  and  a  swearing  bench. 
Have  given  the  reformation  such  a  dreocb^ 
As  wise  men  think  there  is  some  cause  to  doubt 
Will  purge  good  mounors  and  religion  out. 

Nor  do  the  poor  alone  their  liquor  prite. 
The  sages  join  in  this  great  sacrilice. 
The  learned  men  who  study  Aristotle, 
Correct  him  with  an  explatuition  bottle  ; 
Praise  Epicurus  rather  than  Lysaoder, 
And  Aristlppus*  more  than  Alesander. 
The  doctor*  too  their  Guleu  lie  re  resign. 
And  generally  prescribe  specific  wine. 
The  graduate's  study*!  grown  an  easier  toik. 
While  for  the  urinal  they  toss  the  tlajik. 
The  surgcon^s  art  growsplainer  cv^ry  hour. 
And  wine's  the  biUm  whloh  into  woundt  Uwj 
pour. 

Poets  long  liocc  PAmasiiii  have  forsaken, 
And  say  the  ambient  bards  were  ail  mistakeo. 

Apollo's  lately  abdicate  and  tied. 

And  good  king  Bacchus  governs  in  his  stead  ; 

He  does  the  chaos  of  the  head  refine. 


I 


*  Thtt  drunkard  *  name  for  Caaaiy. 
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THE  TRUE.BORN  ENGLISHMAN. 


il 


And  alotn  tboogbu  jump  into  wordt  by  wi&e  : 

The  iospiraiioD'i  of  a  finer  luiture  i 

At  irliie  must  needi  excel  PaniiMui  wAten 

Stateimen  their  weighty  politics  refioe, 
And  ftotdien  niJte  their  couragei  by  wise ; 
Cecilia  fiTst  her  cboriitert  their  choice, 
AadlHi  them  oil  drink  wine  to  clear  their  ▼oice. 

Some  think  the  clergy  fint  found  out  the  way, 
And  wine'i  the  only  ■pint  by  which  they  pray, 
But  others,  leif  profane  than  so,  agree. 
It  clean  the  lungi  aod  helps  the  memory ; 
And  therefore  lUl  of  them  dlvjaely  think, 
Initead  of  itudy,  *tia  as  well  to  drini. 

And  here  I  would  be  very  gkd  to  know 
Whether  our  Ajgilitei  may  driok  or  do. 
Th*  eotigbtftocd  fumes  of  wine  would  cert&laly 
AmitI  them  much  when  they  begin  to  Qy ; 
Of  if  a  fiery  chariot  should  appear* 
Ittfiftmcd  by  wine,  they'd  have  the  less  to  fear* 

Even  the  Gods  themselves,  as  mortals  say* 
Were  they  on  earth,  would  be  as  drunk  as  they ; 
Nectar  would  be  no  more  celestial  drinkt 
TheyM  all  take  wine,  to   teaoh  them  how  to 

think. 
Bat  Enf lish  dronkards,  Godi  and  men  outdo, 
Drink  their  estates  away,  and  senses  too. 
Coloiili  In  debt»  and  if  hii  friends  should  fail 
To  help  him  oat«  must  die  at  last  in  gaol ; 
IJii  wealthy  uncle  leot  a  hundred  nobles, 
Tb  pay  his  trifles  off   and  rid  him  of  his  trou* 

ble4'. 
But  Colon.  like  a  true-born  Englishman^  ^ 

Drank  iJl  the  money  out  In  bright  Champaign  |  > 
And  Colon  dnea  in  custody  reiuain,  ) 

llNuik*toeia  haa  been  the  darling  of  the  realm, 
E'er  lince  a  drunken  pilot  bad  the  helm. 

la  their  rcHgion  they  are  so  unev'n, 
That  oadi  warn  gooe  hi*  own  by-way  to  hca?*n. 
Tcaadoiis  of  mistakes  to  that  degree, 
TlMrt  «v*ry  man  pursues  it  sep'rately^ 
And  fancies  none  can  find  the  iway  but  he : 
flo  aby  of  one  another  they  are  grown, 
Aa  if  they  strove  to  get  to  heav'n  alone* 
Bifid  and  sealous,  positive  and  grave, 
MA  ov^  graoe  but  charity  they  have  : 
Tbia  makes  them  so  ill-natured  and  uncivil, 
ThBi  all  men  thlxik  on  Englishman  the  devil. 

Sorly  to  itrangers,  froword  to  their  friend  ; 
fialHBll  lo  bra  with  a  reluctant  mind  ; 
Bdolvtd  lo  be  langrateful  and  unkind. 
H  by  Dtceiiity  reduced  to  ask, 
Thi  ftrer  has  the  difficulteit  task  : 
Pof  what's  boitow'd  they  awkwardly  receive^ 
And  always  take  leas  freely  than  they  give. 
Tbe  obhfitlon  iM  their  highest  grief; 
And  novcr  love,  where  they  accept  reliet 
8#a«Uftt  in  their  sorrows,  that  'tis  known, 
TboyH  rather  die  than  their  afllictions  own  : 
Aad  If  relieved,  U  is  too  often  true. 
That  they'll  abate  their  l>cDcfactora  too  ; 
For  ia  diatreio  their  haughty  stomach's  such, 
T%n  baia  to  sea  themselves  obliged  too  much, 
Mdop  eooiootad,  often  in  the  wrong  ; 
M^rd  to  be  pleased  at  all,  and  ncvt^r  lon^. 


If  your  mistokei  their  £11  opinion  gain, 
No  merit  can  their  favour  re-obtain  : 
Atid  if  they're  not  vindictive  in  their  fury, 
'Tia  their  unconstant  temper  does  secure  ye ; 
Their    brain's    «o   cool,    their  passion    «eldom 

bums; 
For  airs  condensed  before  the  flame  returns; 
The  fermentation's  of  so  weak  a  matter, 
The  humid  damps  the  fume,  and  runs  it  all  to 

water. 
So  though  the  inoUnation  may  be  strong, 
They're  pleased  by  fits,  and  never  angry  long* 

Then  if  good* nature  shows  some  slender  proof, 
They  never  think  they  have  reword  enough  ; 
But  like  our  modern  quakers  of  the  town, 
Expect  your  mannersj  and  return  yon  none. 

Friendship,  th'  abstracted  union  of  the  mindi 
Which  oil  men  seek,  but  very  few  can  find; 
Of  all  the  nations  in  the  universe, 
None  talk  on't  more  or  understand  it  less; 
For  if  it  docs  tbeir  property  annoy. 
Their  property  their  friendship  will  destroy. 

As  you  discourse  them,  you  shall  hear  them 
teU 

All  things  in  which  they  think  they  do  excel; 

No  panegyric  needt  their  praise  record ; 

An  En^ltihoian  ne'er  wants  his  one  good  word 

His  long  discourses  gen'raHy  appear 

Prologued  with  his  own  wond'rous  character: 

But  hrst  V  illuitrate  hii  owa  good  uame, 

He  never  fails  his  neighbour  to  defame  i 

And  yet  he  really  deiiigni  no  wrong  ; 

His  malice  goes  no  further  than  his  tongue* 

But  pleased  to  tattle,  he  delights  to  rail, 

To  satisfy  ibc  ]etch*ry  of  a  talc. 

His  own  dear  praises  close  the  ample  speech. 

Tells  you  how  wise  be  is  ;  that  h^  how  rich  ; 

For  wealth  is  wisdom  ;  he  that's  rieh  b  wisei 

And  all  men  learned  poverty  despise. 

Hii  geoerotity  comes  nevt^  and  then 

Conclude!  that  he'a  a  true- bom  Englishman  ; 

And  they,  \is  known,  arc  generoua  and  free. 

Forgetting,  and  forgiving  injury  ; 

Which  may  be  true  thus  rightly  understood 

Forgiving  Ill-turns,  and  forgetting  good. 

Cheerful  in  labour  when  they  have  undertook 

it* 
But  out  of  humour  when  they're  out  of  pocket. 
But  if  their  belly  and  their  pocket's  full, 
Tlicy  may  be  phlegmatic,  but  never  dull ; 
And  if  a  bottle  does  their  brains  refine, 
it  makes  their  wit  as  sparkling  as  their  wine* 

As  for  the  general  vices  which  we  find 
They're  guilty  of  in  common  with  mankind. 
Satire  I  forbear,  and  silently  endure  ; 
Wc  muit  conceal  the  crimes  we  cannot  cure- 

Nor  shall  my  verse  the  brighter  sei  delamc; 
For  English  beauty  will  proserve  her  nai&o 

Beyond  dispute,  agreeable  and  fair, 

And  modcster  than  other  nations  are  : 

For  where  the  vice  prevails,  the  great  temptatlOD 

I  Is  want  of  money  more  than  incUoatloii* 

I  In  general,  this  only  is  allow'd, 

I  TheyVe  fomcthing  noisy,  and  a  Uttle  prood* 


I 
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An  Eagliihmati  is  gentlc&t  in  commandt 
Obt'dicti€e  is  a  atranger  jn  tho  land  : 
Hardly  subjected  to  the  magistratp. 
For  Englishmen  du  alt  subjection  hate. 
Humblest  when  rkh,  buL  peevish  when  they're 

poor: 
And    think    whatever   they    have,    tbey   merit 

more. 

The  meanest  English  ploughman  atudiei  law, 
And  keeps  thereby  the  magistrates  in  awe  ; 
Will  boldly  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do. 
And  sometimes  puniah  their  omission  too* 

Their  liberty  and  property's  so  dear, 
They  scorn  their  lawa  or  governors  to  fear  : 
So  bugbear'd  with  the  name  of  slavery, 
They  can't  sybmit  to  their  own  liberty. 
Restraint  from  ill,  is  freedom  to  the  wise  ; 
But  Englishmen  do  all  restraint  despise* 
Slaves  to  the  liquor^  drudges  to  the  pots* 
The  mob  are  stalesraen»  and  their  statesroen 
sots. 

Their  governort  they  count  inch  dangerous 

things, 
That  *ti«  their  custom  to  affront  their  kiiiga : 
So  Jealous  of  the  power  their  kings  possess'd^ 
They  suflTcr'd  neither  power  nor  kings  to  rest- 
The  bad  with  force  they  eagerly  subdue  j  ~l 

The  good  with  constant  clamours  they  pursue :  f 
And  did   King   Jeius  reign,   they'd   murmur  (^ 

too.  J 

A  dlfliion tented  nation,  and  by  for 
Biirder  to  rule  in  times  of  peace  than  war : 
Kasily  set  together  by  the  ears, 
And  full  of  causeless  jealousies  and  fears  ; 
Apt  to  revolt,  and  willing  to  rebel, 
And  never  are  contented  when  iheyVc  well. 
No  government  could  ever  please  them  long, 
Could  tic  their  hands,  or  rectify  their  tongue* 
In  this,  to  ancient  Israel  well  compared, 
Eternal  murmurs  arc  among  them  heard. 

It  was  but  lately  that  they  were  op p rest. 
Their  rights  iuvaded,  and  their  laws  supprest ; 
Whea  nicely  tender  of  their  liberty. 
Lord  I  what  a  noise  they  made  of  slavery. 
In  daily  tumults  show'd  their  discontent ; 
Lampooned  their  king,  and  mock'd  his  goreni- 

meot. 
And  if  in  arms  they  did  not  Hrst  appear, 
*Twas  want  of  force,  and  not  for  want  of  fear. 
In  humbler  lone  than  English  used  to  do. 
At  foreign  hands,  for  foreign  aid  they  sue, 

William,  the  great  successor  of  Nassau, 
Their    prayers    heard,    and    their    oppressions 

saw; 
He  saw  and  saved  them;   God  and  him  they 

praised ; 
To  this  theur  thanki,    to  that  their  trophies 

raised. 
But  glutted  with  their  own  felicities. 
They  soon  their  new  deliverer  dcspiie  i 
Say  all  their  prayers  back,  their  joy  disown, 
Unsing  thoir  thanks,  and    pull   their  trophies 

down : 
Their  harpi  of  praise  are  on  the  willowi  hung; 
For  £nglisbinen  are  ne*er  contented  long. 


The  rev  Vend  clergy  too  \  and  who*d  have 

thought 
That  they  who  had  such  non-resistance  taught, 
Should  e*cr  to  arms  against  their  prince  be 

brought  ? 
Who  up  to  heaven  did  regal  pow'r  advance ; 
Subjecting  English  laws  to  modes  of  Prance. 
Twisting  religion  so  with  loyalty. 
As  one  could  never  live,  and  t'other  die. 
And  yet  no  sooner  did  their  prince  design 
Their  glebes  and  perquisites  to  undermine. 
But  all  their  passive  doctrinen  laid  aside  ; 
The  clergy  their  own  principles  denied  : 
Unpreach'd  their  non- resisting  cant,  and  prayed 
To  heaven  for  help,  and  to  the  Dutch  for  aid. 
The  church  chimed  all  their  doctrines  back  aga!n, 
And  pulpit  champions  did  the  cauic  maintain  ^ 
Flew  in  the  face  of  all  their  former  zeal, 
And  non- resistance  did  at  once  lepeaL 


The  Rabbis  say  it  would  be  too  proliXt 
To  tie  religion  up  to  politics  : 
The  church's  safety  is  nuprema  lex. 
And  so,  by  a  new  ligure  of  their  own. 
Their  former  doctrines  all  at  once  disown* 
As  laws  poi(  facto  in  the  parliament. 
In  urgent  cases  have  obtained  assent ; 
But  are  as  dangerous  precedents  laid  by  ; 
Made  lawful  only  by  necessity. 


} 


The  rev'rend  fathers  then  in  arms  appear, 
And  men  of  God  became  the  men  of  war. 
The  nation,  fired  by  them,  to  armt  applf. 
Assault  their  anti-chriitian  monarchy  ; 
To  their  due  channel  all  our  laws  rcKtore, 
And  made  things  what  they  should  have  been 

before. 
But  when  they  came  to  fill  the  vacant  throne, 
And  the  pale  priests  took'd  back  on  what  they'd 

done ; 
How  English  liberty  began  to  thrive, 
And  Church-of-England  loyalty  outlive  : 
How  all  iheir  persecuting  days  were  donct 
And  their  delivVer  placed  upon  the  throne: 
The  priests,  as  priests  are  wont  to  do,  tum'd 

toil: 
TbeyVe  Englishmen,  and  nature  will  prevail. 
Now  they  deplore  the  ruins  they  have  made^ 
And  murmur  for  the  master  they  betray'd. 
Eicu&e  those  crimes  they  could  not  make  him 

mend; 
And  sulfer  for  the  cause  they  can't  defend. 
Pretend  they'd  not  have  carried  things  so  high ; 
And  proto. martyrs  make  for  popery. 
Had  the  prince  done  as  they  designed  the  thing. 
Have  set  the  clergy  up  to  rule  the  king  ; 
Taken  a  donative  for  coming  hither. 
And  so  have  left  their  king  and  them  together» 
VVi*  had,  say  they,  been  now  a  happy  nation. 
No  doubt  we'd  seen  a  bkased  reformation  : 
For  wise  men  say  'tis  as  dung'rous  a  thing, 
A  ruling  priesthood,  as  a  phest^rid  king. 
And  of  all  plagues   with   which   mankind  aft 

curst, 
Ecclesiastic  tyranny's  the  worst. 

If  all  our  former  grievances  were  feJgn'd, 
King  James  has  been  abused,  and  we  irepanM  | 
Bugbear'd  with  popery  and  power  despotic. 
Tyrannic  government,  and  leagues  exotics 
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The  refolutioo's  a  fanatic  plot, 
Wfllimin  a  tymnt.  and  King  James  wm  not  t 
A  factious  army,  and  a  poiioa'd  nation, 
Uojufltly  forced  Kiog  James's  abdication. 

But  if  be  d;d  the  fobject's  Hghtslavade, 
Then  he  was  puniih'd  only,  not  bctray'd ; 
Aod  punrsbing'  of  kings  is  no  such  crime. 
But  EDgUsbmea  have  done  it  many  a  time. 

When  kingi  the  sword  of  justice  first  lay  down, 
Tbey  are  do  kings,  though  they  possesi  the  crown. 
Titka  are  shadows,  crowns  arc  empty  Ihmgs, 
The  good  of  subjects  h  the  ead  or  kings ; 
To  guide  in  war,  and  to  protect  in  peace  : 
HfThfru  tyrants  ooce  commence  ihe  klogi    do 

cease: 
Fbr  arbUrary  power's  so  strange  a  thing. 
U  nuikes  the  tyrant^  and  unme^es  the  kiog^, 

If  kings  by  foreign  priests  and  armies  reigni 
Aad  JavVess  power  against  their  oaths  main- 


TbeQ  f objects  must  have  reason  to  coniplain. 

If  oaths  must  bind  us  when  our  kings  do  ill ; 

To  call  la  foreign  aid  is  to  rebel. 

Mf  force  to  cifcuoiscribe  our  lawful  prlncci 

b  wilful  treason  in  the  largest  sense : 

And  they  who  once  rebel,  mo!ii  certainly 

Their  God  and  king-*  and  former  oaths  defy* 

II  we  allow  no  male  administration 

Coold  cancel  the  altcgiancc  of  Ihe  nation  : 

iiOt  all  our  learned  sons  of  Levy  try, 

This  ecctes'astic  riddle  to  untie : 

How  they  could  make  a  step  to  call  the  prtDcei 

Afld  yet  pretend  to  oaths  and  innocence. 

By  th'   first  address  they  made  beyond    the 
seas. 
They're  perjured  in  the  most  intense  detp-ees ; 
And  without  scruple  for  tlie  time  lo  como, 
Ifay  swear  to  all  the  kings  in  Christendofu* 
And  truly,  did  our  kings  consider  all, 
Hiey'd  never  let  the  clergy  swear  at  all : 
Their  politic  allc^ance  the'y'd  refuse ; 
For  whores  and  priests  will  never  want  eicusc. 

Bnt  If  the  mutual  contract  was  dissolved, 
doubts  explained,  the  difficulty  solved  : 
kings  when  they  descend  to  tyranny, 
»lYe  the  bond  and  leave  the  subject  free, 
government's  ungirt,  when  justice  dies, 
AmI  conatitutions  are  nonentities. 
fbe  DadoD*s  all  a  mob,  there's  no  such  thing 
Aa  lords  or  commons,  parliament  or  kin*?. 
A  itT^at  promtfcuous  crowd  the  hydrii  lies. 
Till  laws  revive,  and  mutual  contract  ties : 
A  chaos  free  to  choose  for  their  own  share* 
What  case  of  government  they  please  to  wear : 
If  to  a  king  they  do  the  reins  commit, 
AU  men  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit : 
But  then  that  king  must  by  his  oath  assent 
To  poafttiolair  of  the  government ; 
Whicb  If  he  breaks,  he  cuts  off  the  entail, 
Aad  power  retreats  to  its  original. 

Thii  doctrine  has  the  sanction  of  as»cnf« 
natiifi's  universal  parliament 
TV  f«i«e  of  nations,  and  the  course  of  things, 
A8o«  thai  laws  superior  are  to  kings. 


None  but  dclinqutnts  would  have  justice  cease, 
Knavei  roll  at  laws,  as  soldiers  rail  at  peace : 
For  justice  is  the  end  of  goicrnmcnt. 
At  reason  Is  the  test  of  argument. 

No  man  was  ever  yet  so  void  of  sente 
As  to  debate  the  right  of  self-defence, 
A  principle  so  grafted  In  the  mtnd, 
With  nature  born,  and  does,  like  nature,  bind  : 
Twisted  with  reason  and  with  nature  too; 
At  neither  one  nor  t'other  can  undo. 

Nor  can  this  right  bo  less  when  national ; 
Reason,  which  governs  one,  should  govern  ath 
WhateVr  the  dialect  of  courts  may  telf, 
He  that  his  right  demands,  can  ne'er  rebel. 
Which  right,  if  'lis  by  governors  denied^ 
May  be  procured  by  force,  or  foreign  aid* 
For  tyranny's  a  nation's  term  of  grief  j 
As  folks  cry  ire,  to  hasten  in  relief* 
And  when  the  hated  word  is  heard  about, 
All  men  should  come  to  help  the  people  out. 

Thus   England  cried,  Britanuia's  voice   wot 
heard, 
And  great  Nassau  to  rescue  her  appeared  t 
Caird  by  the  universal  voice  of  fate  ; 
God  and  the  pcop!e*s  legal  magistrate. 
Ye  heavens  regard  !  Almighty  Jove,  look  down, 
And  view  thy  itijured  monarch  on  the  throne. 
On  their  ungratcfal  beads  due  vengeance  take. 
Who  sought  his  aid,  and  then  his  side  forsake. 
Witness,  ye  powers  !  it  was  our  call  alone* 
Which  now  out  pride  makes  us  ashamed  to  own, 
Britannia's  troubles  fetch'd  her  from  afar. 
To  court  the  dreadful  casualties  of  war  : 
But  where  requital  never  can  be  made. 
Acknowledgment's  a  tribute  seldom  paid* 

He  dwelt  in  bright  Maria's  circling  arms,        J 
Defended  by  the  magic  of  her  charms,  > 

From  forei}^n  fears,  and  from  domestic  harms.    > 
Ambition  found  no  fuel  for  her  fire. 
He  had  what  God  could  give,  or  man  desire. 
Till  pity  roused  him  from  his  soft  repose  : 
His  life  to  unseen  hazards  to  expose  ; 
Till  pity  moved  liim  in  our  cause  t'appear  ; 
Pity  f  that  Avord  which  now  wo  hate  to  hear. 
But  English  gratitude  is  always  such, 
To  hate  the  hand  which  does  oblige  too  much. 

Britannia's  cries  gave  birth  to  his  Intent, 
And  hardly  gain*d  his  unforeseen  assent : 
His  boding  thoughts  foretold  him  he  should  find 
The  people  fickle,  selfish,  and  unkind : 
Which  thought  did  to  his  royal  heart  appear 
More  dreadful  than  the  dangers  of  the  war : 
For  nothing  grates  a  generous  mind  so  soon 
As  base  returns  for  hearty  service  done. 

Satire  be  silent,  awfully  prepare, 
Britannia's  song  and  \Villiam's  praise  to  hear. 
Stand  by,  and  let  her  cheerfully  rehearse 
Her  grateful  vows  in  her  immortal  verse. 
Loud  Fame's  etemat  trumpet  let  her  sound  : 
Listen,  ye  distant  poles  and  endless  rotind* 
May  the  strong  blast  the  welcome  news  convey 
As  far  at  sound  can  reach^  or  spirit  Hy, 
To  ncigbb'ring  worlds,  if  such  there  be,  relate 
Our  hero's  fame,  for  theirs  to  Imitate* 


^ 


To  distant  world*  of  spirits  let  her  rehearie  : 
For  spirits  without  the  helpi  of  voice  coayene, 
Muy  angcU  bear  the  gladiotnc  news  oii  high, 
Mtx'd  with  their  cveriasting  syniphotiy. 
And  hell  irself  sUind  ia  auipeofc  to  know. 
Whether  it  be  the  fat&l  biftst,  or  no. 


BRITANNIA. 

The  fame  of  virtue  'tis  for  which  I  sound* 
And  heroes  with  im  mo  rial  trinrnph?  crown'd. 
Fame  built  on  solid  virtue  swifter  HieSt 
Thao  morning  light  can  iprcad  m^  eastern  skies. 
The  ^dth'ring  air  returns  the  doublings  sound* 
And  loud  repeating  thunders  force  it  round : 
Echoes  return  from  caverns  of  the  deep  : 
Old  chaos  dreams  on't  in  etermil  »lccp. 
Time  hands  it  forward  to  its  latest  urn» 
From  whence  it  never,  oever  shall  return  ; 
Nothing  IS  heard  so  far,  or  lasta  so  long  j 
'Tii  heard  by  ev'ry  ear,  and  spoke  by  ev'r}^ 
tongue. 

My  hero,  with  the  sails  of  honour  furl*d. 
Rises  like  the  great  gcniui  of  the  world 
By  fate  and  fame  wisely  prepared  to  be 
7  he  soul  of  war«  and  life  of  victory. 
He  spreads  the  wings  of  virtue  on  the  throne, 
And  ev'ry  wind  of  glory  fans  them  on- 
Immortal  trophies  dwell  upon  his  brow, 
Frcih  as  the  garlands  he  has  won  but  now. 

By  difTerent  steps  the  high  assent  ho  gaini. 
And  differently  that  high  assent  maintalos* 
Princes  for  pride  and  lust  oF  rule  mako  war  ; 
And  struggle  for  the  name  of  conqueror. 
Some  fight  for  fame,  and  some  for  victory  ; 
lie  Bghti  to  save,  and  conquers  to  set  free. 

Then  seek  no  phrase  his  titles  to  conceal, 
And  hide  with  words  what  actions  must  reveal 
No  parallel  from  Hebrew  stories  take. 
Of  god-like  kings  my  similes  to  make  : 
No  borrow 'd  names  conceal  my  living  theme  ^ 
But  names  and  thinga  directly  I  prodaim. 
His  honest  me  Hi  does  hia  glory  raise ; 
Whom  that  exalts  let  no  man  fear  to  praise  : 
Of  such  a  subject  no  man  need  be  shy; 
Virtue's  above  the  reach  of  flattery. 
He  needs  no  character,  hut  his  own  fame, 
Nor  any  flattering  titles,  but  his  name. 
Wi]Ham'<t  the  name  that^s  spoke  by  ev*ry  tongue  ; 
Witliam's  the  darling  subject  of  my  song. 
ListoDfr  ye  virgins^  to  the  charming  sound. 
And  in  eternal  dances  band  it  round  ; 
Your  early  oflTrings  to  this  altar  brings 
Make  bim  at  once  a  tover  and  a  king. 
May  he  submit  to  none  but  to  your  arms ; 
Nor  ever  be  subdued  but  by  your  charms. 
May  your  soft  thoughts  for  him  be  all  sublime  ; 
And  ev*ry  tender  vow  be  made  for  him. 
May  ho  bo  6rst  in  ev'ry  morning  thought. 
And  heav'n  nc*er  bear  a  prayY  where  he's  left  out 
May  eif'ry  omen,  ev'ry  tiding  dream. 
Be  fortunate  by  mentioning  bis  name ; 
May  this  one  charm  infernal  powers  aflVight, 
And  guard  you  from  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
May  ev'ry  cheerful  glass,  aa  it  goes  down. 
To  William's  beatth*  bt  ccirdiftli  te  your  owa. 


s'er  com- 1 
gain'd,      f 


Let  ev*ry  song  be  chortis'd  with  bis  Qame» 
And  mnsic  pay  her  tribute  to  his  fame. 
Let  ev'ry  poet  tune  his  artful  verse, 
And  in  immortal  strains  his  deeds  rehearse* 
And  may  Apollo  never  more  inspire 
The  disobedient  bard  with  his  seraphic  fire. 
May  all  my  sons  their  grateful  homago  pay ; 
His  praises  sing,  and  for  his  safety  pray. 

Satire  return  to  our  unthankful  isle. 
Secured  by  heaven's  regard,  and  William's  toil* 
To  both  ungrateful  and  to  both  untrue; 
HcbeLi  to  God,  and  to  good-nature  too. 

If  e'er  this  nation  be  dislress'd  again* 
To  whomsoever  they  cry,  theyll  cry  in  vain. 
To  hcav'n  they  cannot  have  the  face  to  look : 
Or,  if  thcv  should,  it  would  but  heav'n  provoke. 
To  ho  pa  for  help  from  man  would  be  too  much  ; 
Mankind  would  always  tell  them  of  the  Dutch : 
How  they  oame  here  our  freedoms  to  maintaiDt 
Were  paid,  and  cursed,  and  hurried  home  again. 
How  by  their  aid  we  first  dissolved  our  fears. 
And  then  our  helpers  damn'd  for  foreigners. 
'Tis  not  our  English  temper  to  do  better  ; 
For  Englishmen  think  ev'ry  man  their  debtor* 

Tis  worth  observing,  that  w©  ne'e 
plain'd 
Of  foreigners,  nor  of  the  wealth  they  gain'i 
Till  all  their  services  were  at  an  end. 
Wise  men  aHirm  it  is  the  English  way. 
Never  to  grumble  till  they  come  to  pay ; 
And  then  they  always  think,  thcif  tempers  iQch, 
The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too  much. 

As  frighted  patients,  when  they  want  a  cur«t 
Bid  any  price,  and  any  pain  endure  ; 
But  wbj?n  the  doctor's  remedies  appear. 
The  euro's  too  easy,  and  the  price  too  dear* 

Great  Portland  ne'er  was  banter'd  when  b« 

strove 
For  us  his  master*!  kindest  thoughts  to  move. 
We  ne'er  lampoon 'd  his  conduct  when  em  ploy 'd 
King  James's  secret  counsels  to  divide ; 
Then  we  cares**d  him  as  the  only  man, 
Which  could  the  doubtful  oracle  explain  ; 
The  only  Hushai  able  to  repel 
The  dark  designs  of  our  Achitopbel. 
Compared  his  master's  courage^  to  his  sense ; 
The  ablest  sUtesman,  and  th«  bravest  prince.   1 
Ten  years  in  EngUib  tanriot  he  appear'd,  f 

And  gain'd  bis  master's  and  tbo  world's  re*  C 

gard:  J 

But  *tis  not  England's  custom  to  reward. 
The  wars  are  over,  England  needs  him  not ; 
Now  he*B  a  Datchman  and  the  Lord  knows  wh4l> 

Schonberg,  the  ablest  soldier  of  his  agt« 
With  great  Nassau  did  in  our  cause  eagige  t 
Both  join'd  for  England's  rescue  and  defence. 
The  greatest  captain  and  the  greateit  prinoe. 
With  what  applause  his  stories  did  we  teU  I 
Stories  which  Europe's  volumes  largely  iwelL 
We  counted  him  as  army  in  our  aid : 
Where  he  commanded,  no  man  was  afraid. 
His  actions  with  a  constant  conquest  ahio^ 
From  ViUa^Vitiosa  Co  the  Rhine. 
France,  Flanders^  Germany j  bis  lame  coafeti; 
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And  all  the  world  wai  fond  of  him »  but  oi. 
Our  torn  flrit  i«rved»  we  grudged  blm  the  com- 
mand. 
Wltoeu  the  ffftteftU  temper  of  the  land ! 

Wc  bUme  the  king  that  he  relies  too  much 
On  winagen^  Germans,  Hugucnott*  nod  Dutch ; 
And  seldom  would  his  great  affoiri  of  state, 
To  Eogluh  ooQDCiUora  cominunicate. 
The  lict  might  very  well  be  aniwer'd  thus; 
He  bai  to  ofteo  been  betrayed  by  us, 
He  must  have  been  a  madman  to  roly 
On  Eng Uah  gentlemeo't  fidelity. 
Far  laying  other  arguments  aside. 
This  thought  might  mortify  our  Englith  pride. 
That  roreignen  have  faithfully  obey'd  him, 
And  Dooe  but  Eogtifh  have  e'er  bet  ray  M  hiin. 
Thej  havtt  our  ahipi  aod  merchants  bought  and 

sold. 
A  ad  bartered  English  blood  for  foreign  gold. 
First  to  the  French  they  sold  our  Turkey  fieet* 
Aod  injured  Talmarsh  next,  at  Camarct. 
The  king  himself  is  shelter'd  from  their  inarei, 
Not  bj  bis  merit,  but  the  crown  he  wcartL 
Experience  tells  us  *Us  the  English  way, 
Tlietr  benefactors  aJways  to  betray. 


And  kit  examples  should  be  too  retnotei 
A  modern  magistrate  of  famous  note, 
SUl  give  you  his  own  history  by  rote. 
til  make  U  out,  deny  it  he  that  can, 
Hit  wonhip  is  a  true-born  Englishman, 
all  the  litHtide  that  empty  word 
■odern  aoceptatbo's  understood. 
parish  books  his  great  descent  record* 
And  DOW  he  hopes  ere  long  to  be  a  lord. 
And  truly f  as  things  go,  it  would  be  pity 
Bui  sneh  as  he  should  represent  the  city : 
robb*ry  for  burnt  offering  he  brings, 
giTM  to  God  what  be  has  stole  from  kings  : 

onumeat*  of  ehartty  he  raises, 
ffiod  St  Magnus  whistles  out  his  praises. 
Ta  ctty  gaols  he  grants  a  jubilee. 
And  hires  huzzas  for  his  own  mobtlee. 

Lately  be  wort  the  golden  chain  and  gown, 
With  which  e<]uipp'dp   he  thus  harangued  the 
town. 


HIS  FINE  SPEECH,  itc. 
With  douted   iron    shoes,    and   shccp-akln 


More  rags  than  manners,  and  more  dirt  than 

riches, 
FhuB  driving  cows  and  calves  to  Layton  market. 
While  of  my  greatness  there  appeared  no  spark 

yet. 
Behold  I  come,  to  let  you  see  the  pride 
\^lth  which  exalted  beggars  always  ride. 

Born  to  the  needful  labours  of  the  plough, 
The  cart-'Whip  graced  me,  as  the  chain  does  now, 
Katore  and  Ikte,  In  doubt  which  course  to  take. 
Whether  I  should  a  lord  or  plough-boy  make, 
"^'   "    at  last  resolved  they  would  promote  me, 
ret  a  knave,  and  then  a  knight,  they  vote 

Whit  fate  appointed,  nature  did  prepare^ 


And  furnishM  me  with  an  exceeding  care, 
To  fit  me  for  what  they  deitgn'd  to  have  me, 
And  ev*ry  gift  but  honesty  they  gave  me. 

And  thus  equipped,  to  thic  proud  town  I  came, 
In  quest  of  bread,  and  not  in  quest  of  fame* 
Blind  to  my  future  fate«  a  humble  boy. 
Free  from  the  guilt  and  glory  I  enjoy. 
The  hopes  which  my  ambition  entertaln'd. 
Were,  in  the  name  of  foot^boy,  all  contained* 
The  greatest  heights  from  small  beginnings  rise  ; 
The  gods  were  great  on  earth  before  they  reach'd 
the  skies. 

Backwell,  the  generous  temper  of  whose  mind 
Wqs  a]  way  I  to  be  bountiful  Inclined  : 
Whether  by  his  ill -fate  or  fancy  led, 
Firat  took  me  up,  and  ftirniBh'd  me  with  bread: 
The  little  services  he  put  me  to 
Scom'd  labours^  rather  than  were  truly  so. 
But  always  my  advancement  bo  designed ; 
For  *twas  his  very  nature  to  he  kind. 
Large  was  his  soul,  his  temper  ever  free ; 
The  best  of  masters  and  of  men  to  me« 
And  J,  who  was  before  decreed  by  fate 
To  be  made  infamous  as  well  on  great. 
With  an  obsequious  diligenc^o  obeyM  him, 
Till  trusted  with  bis  all,  and  then  betray 'd  him. 

All  his  past  kindnesses  I  trampled  on, 
Ruin'd  his  fortunes  to  erect  my  own* 
So  vipers  in  the  bosom  bred,  begin 
To  hiss  at  that  hand  first  which  took  them  in. 
With  eager  treachery  I  bis  fall  pursued, 
And  my  first  trophies  were  ingratitude. 

Ingratitude,  the  worst  of  human  guilt. 
The  bujcst  action  mankind  can  commit ; 
Which,  like  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Has  least  of  honour  and  of  guilt  the  most ; 
Distinguished  from  all  other  crimes  by  this, 
That  'tis  a  crime  which  no  man  will  confess* 
That  sin  alone  which  should  not  be  forgiv'n 
On  eortb,  although  perhaps  it  may  in  heav'n. 

Thus  my  Brst  benefactor  1  o'erlhrew  ; 
And  bow  should  I  be  to  a  second  true  ! 
The  public  trust  came  next  into  my  care, 
And  1  to  use  them  scurvily  prepare  : 
My  needy  sov' reign  lord  I  playM  upon. 
And  lent  him  many  a  thousand  of  bis  own  ; 
For  which  great  in t Vests  1  took  care  to  charge. 
And  so  my  ill -got  wealth  became  so  targe. 

My  predecesaor  Judas  was  a  fooU 
Fitter  to  have  been  whipped  and  sent  to  school. 
Than  sell  a  Saviour  :   had  1  been  at  hand, 
His  master  had  not  been  so  cheap  trepanned  ; 
t  would  have  made  the  eager  Jews  have  found, 
For  thirty  pieces » thirty  thousand  pound. 

My  cousin  Ziba,  of  immortal  fame 
(  Ziba  and  I  shall  never  want  a  name)  : 
First-bom  of  treason,  nobly  did  advance 
His  master's  fall,  for  hit  inheritance. 
By  whose  keen  arts  old  David  first  began 
To  break  his  sacred  oath  to  Jonathan  t 
The  good  old  king,  'tis  thought,  was  very  loth 
To  break  bis  word,  and  therefore  broke  his  oath. 
Ziba's  a  traitor  of  some  quality. 
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Yet  Zibtt  mii^ht  have  been  informed  by  me  • 
Had  I  been  there  he  ne'er  h:id  been  content 
With  half  th*  e«tate»  nor  half  the  governments 

fn  our  late  revolution  'twaa  thought  ttrauge, 
Thiit  I,  of  all  maokiod,  should  like  the  chaikg«> 
liut  they  who  wondered  at  it.  never  knew. 
Thai  in  it  I  did  my  old  game  pursue : 
Nor  had  they  heard  of  twenty  thousand  pound, 
\rhich  iie*er  was  lost,  yet  never  €uuld  be  found. 

Thus  all  things  in  their  turn  to  sale  I  bring, 
God  and  my  master  firat,  aud  then  the  king  : 
Till  by  succesiful  villamesroade  boId» 
I  thought  to  turn  the  nation  into  ^otd  ; 
And  10  to  forgery  roy  hand  I  bent,  > 

Not  doubting  J  could  gull  the  government ;      J 
But  there  was  ruffled  by  (he  parliiiiuent.  3 

And  if  I  *ieaped  the  unhappy  tree  to  climb, 
'Twos  want  of  law,  and  not  for  waot  of  crime,. 

But  ray  old  friend,*  who  printed  in  my  face 
A  need  fit  I  competence  of  English  broatf 
Having  more  business  yet  for  loe  to  dO|, 
And  loth  to  tosc  his  trusty  servant  so. 
Managed  the  matter  with  such  art  and  sic  ill. 
As  saved  his  hero,  and  threw  out  the  bill. 

And  now  Vm  graced  with  unexpected  honours, 
For  which  I'll  certainly  abuse  the  donors  1 
Knighted  and  made  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
Whose  Isiws  and  properties  Vm  like  to  keep  well, 
The  cuAtos  Totuhrum  of  the  city, 
Aud  captain  of  the  guards  of  ibeir  banditti. 
Surrounded  by  my  catch  poles,  1  declare 
Against  the  needy  debtor  open  war^ 
1  hung  poor  thieves  for  stealing  of  your  pelf. 
And  suffer  none  to  rob  you  but  myself. 

The  kin;»  commanded  me  to  help  reform  ye. 
And  how  Til  do't  miss  shall  inform  ye, 
I  keep  the  best  leraglio  in  the  nation, 
And  hope  m  time  to  bring  it  into  fashion. 
No  brimstone  whore  need  fear  the  lash  from  me, 


•  The  Defil. 


Thai  part  Pll  leave  to  brother  Jeffery. 
Our  f^alliints  need  not  go  abroad  to  Home, 
ril  keep  a' whoring  jubilee  at  home. 
Whoring'g  the  darling  of  my  inclination; 
A*nt  I  a  magistrate  for  reformation  ? 
For  this  my  praise  is  sung  by  ev*ry  bard. 
For  which  Bridewell  would  be  a  just  reward. 
In  print  my  pancgjTica  gll  the  sireot. 
And  hired  gaol-birds  their  hu«zas  repeat. 
Some  charities,  contri ted  to  moke  a  show. 
Have  taught  the  needy  rabble  to  do  so  ; 
Whose  etupty  noiAc  i^  a  mechanic  fame» 
Since  for  Sir  Beelzebub  they'd  do  the  same. 


THE  CONCLUSION, 

Then  let  ub  bo^ist  of  ancestors  no  more, 
Or  deeds  of  heroes  done  in  days  of  yore. 
In  latent  records  of  the  ages  past. 
Behind  the  roar  of  time.  In  long  oblivion  placed. 
For  If  our  virtues  must  in  lines  descend. 
The  merit  with  the  families  would  end : 
And  intermixtures  would  most  fatal  grow ; 
For  vice  would  be  hereditary  too ; 
The  tainted  blood  would  of  necessity. 
Id  voluntary  wickedness  convey, 

Viee,  like  ill -nature,  for  an  age  or  two, 
May  fceni  a  generation  to  pursue  : 
But  virtue  seldom  does  regard  the  breed  : 
Fools  do  the  wise,  and  wise  men  fools  succeed. 
What  is't  to  us,  what  ancestors  we  bad  ? 
If  good}  what  better  ?  or  what  worso»  if  bad  ? 
Eiamples  are  for  imitation  »et, 
Yet  all  men  follow  virtue  with  regret. 

Could  but  our  ancestors  retrieve  their  fate, 
And  see  their  offspring  thus  degenerate  % 
How  we  contend  for  birth  and  names  unknown. 
And  build  on  their  past  actions,  not  our  own  ; 
They'd  cancel  record  a,  and  their  tombs  dcEace, 
And  openly  disown  the  vile  degenerate  race  ; 
For  fame  of  families  is  all  a  cheat, 
*Tv$  per»onil  virtue  only  makes  us  great. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 


My  Loud, 

I  knnw  not  thai  the  following  sheets  will  at  nil 
'iijr  Lordship,  for  I  c-andot  say  that  your 
ri  did  eommqiiicate  with  the  disicnters 
'i^f  s  with  the  church  now ;  nor  docs  it 
Pl  whether  you  did  cither,     Tiie  dis- 

!  meant  for  a  satire  on  your  Lord- 
ffiip,  tkftr  upon  auy  itifin  else ;  neither  has  U  any 
«Iouble  aspect,  but  dir^tly  points  nt  the  fact ; 
'j  whether  it  he  a  crime  or  not,  \H  their  con^ 

I  judge  who  know  themselves  guilty. 
'  Lord«  the  .^tcp  your  Lordship  made  into 
i  duir,  bad  to  met  hi  ng;  in  it  of  surprise,  and 
'  manaf  erocnt  of  it  has  more.  The  figi»re 
your  lordship  made,  when  yon  were  the  man 
wbom  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  was  vcr}- 
tiifteent ;  aod  we  find  that,  f  ince  that,  your 
diliip  doei  not  hear  the  sword  in  vaiiu 
r  hear  your  F^ordship  testimony  that  I  never 
hjianl  any  man  reflect  cither  on  your  Lordshtp*A 
ak  or  management  sinre  your  be«n{f  Lortl 
bjror.  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Hinner"*  Hall ; 
'  uoboiiy  has  opened  their  mouths  on  your 
Lordihip*s  behalf,  1  humbly  crave  leave  to  be 
your  Lord&hip's  advocate  on  one  point.  One 
cipal   allegation  against   your  Lordship   is, 

t  you  fori  cd  the  pioua,  conscientious  Mr  M~ 

mectiqg  house,  and  there  oniloscd  him 

V9lm*,  contrary  to  the  true  in  tent  and 

EiL'  of  an   act  of  parliumi'ut  in  that  cuse 

vidcd.  intituled  *  An  Act  for  Liberty 

*  &Cm  and  that  at  the  same  lime 

1  cauied  the  sword  (that  very  rndi- 

[hat  had  the  honour  to  be  carried 

king),  even  the  city  sword  of 

i  to  a  conventidc  or  meeting 

*  r:  -  rs  Halt 

J  Lortl,  I  own  the  fact  in  your  I.»ord*hip's 

df ;  lliat  your  Lordship's  sword  and  sword- 

waa  there ;  and  1  can  find  out  but  two 

In  which  your  LonUhip  can  be  charged 

I  mistake. 

lOni*  Is  in  forcing  that  good  man  Against  his 
d^nre  ;  hberty  of  comci^nec  b  a  thing  that 
itlrnivn.    I  rnnfes%  never  was  fond  of;  but 
'  *iit  now  b<^rotne  every  subject*i  right,  it  is 

I  your  Lordfhip  should  refuse  it  Mr  M^ , 

^But  now,  my  Lord,  t  must  crave  the  freedom 
to  tafonn  }QUr  Lordship  that  Mr and  your 


lordship  arc  exactly  under  the  *amc  predica- 
rnrnt?  as  to  liberty;  for  if  your  lordship  has, 
against  his  will  obliged  lum  to  go  to  F^inner's 
Hall,  your  Lordship  i»ecin!»  in  sis  lan^e  a  measure 
to  be  imposed  upun  in  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
cuthedru)  worship  of  St  Paul's. 

Till  your  Lordship  arrived  nt  the  magnitude 
you  now  nit  in»  }0U  never  sulRTcd  yourself  to  be 
abridged  of  your  liberty  ;  and  shaJI  your  power  be 
great  in  everything,  but  in  tbe  management  of 
}ouriclf? 

My  Lord,  either  your  profession  before  wai 
bad  or  good ;  if  it  was  bad,  \our  Lordship  doe* 
well  to  niter  it^  and  would  do  belter  to  do  so 
wholly  ;  if  'twas  bad,  why  does  your  Lordship 
alter  it  at  oil  ?  But  I  beg  leave  or  your  Lordship 
to  consider  how  'txvas  posi^ible  to  be  t>oth  good 
and  bad  too  :  that  your  Lordship  should  wor- 
ship God  one  way  in  the  inorutug,  ond  another 
in  the  afternoon.  My  Lord,  your  elevated  sta- 
tion places  you  above  the  fear  of  wan,  and  he 
that  is  above  fear  Is  above  shame  If  your 
former  profession  was  good,  your  Lordship  need 
never  be  ashamed  of  it  *,  if  *twa8  bad»  you  need 
uot  be  ashamed  to  mend  it,  for  no  wise  man  It 
ashamed  of  growing  wiser. 

Human  politics  seldom  agree  with  nice  eon- 
selcnces,  and  if  t  could  entertain  such  base 
thoughts  as  to  believe  your  Lord :» hip  de»i(;ns  by 
this  to  ^oin  partie>^',  and  uialte  both  your  friends, 
T  would  think  it  also  needful  to  assure  your 
Lordship  that  by  it  you  wid  more  efTectually  lose 
both  parties. 

But  your  Lordship  is  wiser  than  to  need  that 
admonition*  Your  Lordship  never  was  a  trim- 
mer in  your  life,  and  certainly  you  won*t  trim  it 
with  your  Maker. 

1  neither  pres^  your  Lordship  to  go  to  church 
or  meeting  ;  but  to  use  the  authority  man  has 
given  jou  to  procure  yourself  the  freedom  of 
uiing  the  judgment  Oud  lias  given  you,  thai 

honest  Mr  M may  have  his  liberty,  and  your 

Lordship  your  own. 

We  were  in  hopes,  when  your  Lordship  first  ap- 
peared In  the  <"hoir  at  St  PauIV,  that  you  were 
effectually  convinced  of  jour  furmer  error  as  adis. 
sentcr,  and  th4it  noble  choir  !(hould  have  been 
graced  at  its  first  opening  with  to  noble  a  convert 
OS  yoor  Lordship  ;  but  since  we  ftnd  your  T^ordship 
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PREFACE. 


is  pleated  to  practise  such  latitudinarian  prin- 
ciples as  to  be  a  cooformist  in  the  morning,  and 
a  non-conformist  before  night,  it  puts  us  upon 
considering  what  this  new  sort  of  a  religion, 
that  looks  two  ways  at  once,  means. 

The  following  sheets,  if  your  Lordship  should 
give  yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  them,  will 
directly  point  out  to  your  Lordship  what  is 
meant  by  this  blunt  preface.  In  short,  that  the 
church  or  the  meeting-house  is  the  place  where 
your  Lordship  may  worship;  but  that  both 
church  and  meeting-house  at  the  same  time  is 
preposterous,  derogatory  to  the  character  of  your 
Lordship's  wisdom,  a  scandal  upon  the  grandeur 
of  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  a 


slight  put  upon  Ood  himself,  as  if  your  Lordship 
were  very  indifferent  which  way  you  did  it,  and 
consequently  whether  you  did  it  at  all  or  not 

Your  Lordship  sits  in  a  chair  of  great  au- 
thority, and  the  respect  due  to  you  is  great,  and 
your  example  very  significant ;  wherefore  tis  the 
author's  bumble  request  to  your  Lordship  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  whether  the  ex- 
ample your  Lordship  now  sets  us  is  such  as  you 
would  really  advise  anybod  v  to  follow,  and  if  not, 
1  have  no  more  to  say  to  the  matter,  but  thai  I 

*"*  Your  Lordship's 

Most  humble  servant, 

Oni.  Two.  Thibb,  Foitb. 


DISCOURSE  UPON  OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY. 


Wmtx  I  rfvieir  tlie  past  times,  and  bok  bnok 
ttpoo  ihv  vurious  scenes  which  they  prosent  us, 
m  ta  liectetiattlcaJ  transactioni  within  this  king- 
there  leems  nothing  raoro  strange  than  the 
have  had  from  popish  to  regal  aupre- 
HI  the  Romish  rriiglon  to  reform e(U  from 
back  Ai^ain  to  Romtsh,  and  then  to  re- 
fttin,  and  to  on  through  fcv«raf  dc 
of  rtlbnnation,  and  hick  ngain  from  those 
e*  to  ihc  fint  stept  of  reformation,  and 
forward  asram. 

n(f  Hcory  VHI.  4  prince  of  a  haughty  spirit, 

"  'ng  the  insolence  with  which  his  pitde- 

were  treated  by  the  popes,  gave  the  first 

to  the  Roman  power  in  these  klnj^donis. 

•ay  be  acted  from  iiny  principles  of  con - 

whatever  hii  ambition  and  in  tore*  t  led 

to  pretend ;  but  that  was  the  gloss,  a»  it  h 

iMt  eases  of  pubh'o  revolutiooM.     Huwcvcr  it 

mt,  hAilag  iatisfied  his  pride  by  subduing  the 

M|miliacy  of  the  pope»  and  est^iblishing  his  own, 

lii  felCfeit  next  i^tded  him  to  the  lupprcsftimi 

af  fj^bey*  and  monasteries.     The  horrible  vices 

were  protected,  aa  well    as  practised,  in 

oesU  or  superstition,  givin;?  his  pretence  of 

tbe   large  scope;  and  1*11  for  once  be  %o 

with  the  character  of  that  prtnce*  as  to  sup- 

what  to  me  seemi  pl^iin,  that  neither  this 

or  that  were  of  much  moment    in  his 

hut  his  interest,  as  the  sequel  made 

bf  the  seiture  he  made  of  the  revenues 

chureh. 

od  yet  the  iustJce  of  providence  seems  very 

i«iia«isia  tliat  polai.tnat  those  houses  which, 

'  lh»  Ifiecloiii  pretences  of  religion    and 

ry  devotkm,  had  amassed   ta  them. 

vasi  revenues  to  the  impoverishing  many 

»^  acid  in  the  meantime  secretly  practised 

1iah«afd-of  wickedness,  shonld,  under  the 

of  leal  and  piety,  be  suppressed 

Iflipownthed  by  a  person  who,  merely  to 

I  iHi  «w«jrloryt  triumphed  over  them,  pre- 

Jiriiftilfte,  lo  show  bis  loal  for  the  Lord. 

do  Hfttre  Uf  that  the  eyes  of  this  prince 

really  f^ned  as  to  the  point  of  rehgion ; 

ih*:  lived  longer,   he  would  most 

ubiished  the  reformation  in 


he  rrser^'cd  the  glory  of  the  performance  to  his 
soir. 

King  Edward  VI,  of  whom  wondrous  things 
arc  spoken  in  all  our  Englls^h  writers,  and  more 
than  wc  need  suppose  should  be  literally  true, 
yet  was,  without  doubt,  a  prince  of  the  strictest 
piety*  not  only  that  ever  reigned,  but  that  ever 
lived,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Joslah,  whose 
parallel  our  writers  say  he  was. 

The  re  normal  ion  began  in  hit  hand ;  not  but 
that  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  received 
in  England  many  years  before  by  the  preaching 
of  John  M'ickliff.  William  Tindall,  and  others, 
and  had  many  professors,  and  those  such  who 
golJnntly  offered  their  lives  In  defence  of  the 
truth. 

But  It  got  but  little  ground,  for  religinn  has 
but  few  votaries,  while  all  its  professors  must 
also  be  confessors,  and  while  exile  or  martyrdoED 
is  all  the  prospect  of  advantange  to  be  got  by  it. 

None  will  dare  to  be  dissenters  in  times  of 
dj^nger,  but  such  whose  consciences  are  so 
awakened  that  they  dare  not  be  otherwise. 

But  in  the  hands  of  this  young  prince  the  great 
work  was  begun,  and,  in  a  shorter  time  than  could 
be  imagined,  was  finished  and  established,  the 
Romanists  fled  or  conformed ;  for  we  find  but 
very  few  had  an  inclination  to  martyrdom,  if  it 
had  been  put  upon  thrm.  Some,  indeed,  to 
shuvf  the  nature  of  their  religion,  pleaded  for 
B.ia1,  and  rebelled,  stirring  up  the  ignorant 
people  to  murder  their  Gideon  for  throwing  down 
I  he  altars  of  Baal ;  but,  Hke  the  Ephraimites  of 
old,  their  shiboleth  was  their  undoing. 

God,  who  thought  fit  to  discover  the  levity  of 
those  who  had  only  conformed,  and  not  reformed, 
who,  in  eianptum  regis^  took  up  this  as  they  would 
have  done  any  religion,  and  also  for  the  trial  and 
glory  of  his  church,  suffered  all  this  great  fabric, 
however  of  his  own  working,  to  be  overthrown 
ni  the  death  of  this  good  king,  and  a  deluge  of 
cruelty  and  popery  overwhelmed  the  people  in 
the  reign  of  the  queen,  his  sister. 

But  popery  found  more  dissenters  than  the 
reformation  had  it  one ;  and  the  impression  reli- 
ifinn  had  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
sincerely  embraci'd  it.  was  not  so  easily  defaced 
'  '^  •  -  *  -  '  -  -rnntion  of  others*;  for  the 
!  thetr  actidift  only  as  a 
jscrvation,  was  soon  dis* 
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covered,  wlien  the  safety  of  owning  their  own 
pnnciplcB  rendered  those  onl»ide»  no  long^er 
needful ;  but  where  the  true  religion  had  got  foot- 
ing in  the  niind^  it  wai  sttll  the  larae,  whatever 
alterations  of  limef  might  make  it  danp^erou^ 
ami  yet  all  people  did  not  burn  ;  but  fome  beini^ 
prosecuted  in  one  city*  fled  to  iinotber,  and  Gt  r- 
many  especially  wu*  a  sanctuary  for  the  dis- 
I ru Sited  EngliBh  Protestant ^^  that  country  having 
been  befbre*hand  with  ui  iti  the  reform  at  loti. 

It  wof  here  that  our  etiled  clergy^  having  con- 
versed with  the  learned  reformers  abroad,  imd 
purticuhirly  with  John  Calvin,  found,  thnt  thoujjih 
they  were  reformed  indeed  from  the  gross  i'rrurs 
<»f  popery  and  luperstition,  there  wai  yet  several 
thln^  which  might  be  further  and  further  re- 
fornted  ;  and  being  wilhng  to  urrive  to  the  grt^it- 
0»t  prrfretion  ihey  were  capable  of  in  religbn, 
(that  11%  near  as  possible  thi-y  miffht  pursue  tkio 
great  i  xample  of  Christ  Jesuf,  u  hoic  Uiirne  they 
profussvd,  and  for  whom  they  could  most  plori- 
omky  die)  they  corrected  in  themsehes  those 
things  which  they  saw  needful,  and  by  letters  to 
their  brethren  in  England  com mu nictated  their 
opinion*,  with  their  r  en  son  9,  exhorting  tbeni  to 
jjo  on  onto  perfection  as  they  had  begun. 

Some  of  rhe  mo*t  zealous  for  piety  and  holi. 
ness  of  life  rejected  this  motion;  and  others^  as 
jcealous  and  pioua,  doted  with  it ;  and  the  dU* 
putes  were  carried  to  far  tomctimes  as  to  Invade 
the  charity  of  one  another,  an  humble  ac  know- 
ledgment  of  which  you  have  in  a  most  Christian 
reconcihng  letter  from  Bithop  Ridley  to  Bishop 
Hooper,  two  of  the  most  glorious  tritimphant 
martyrs  that  ever  confeiscd  the  truth  of  Christ 
at  the  ttake. 

For  the  pretcnt  the  fire  of  the  perteeuiion  {as 
the  greater  light  obscure*  the  less)  CKtiogniRhed 
Ihttl  of  difsention.  But  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
rescued  the  Protestimt  religion,  and  tho  chtirch 
onjoved  its  pence  again,  the  debate  revived.  But 
the  fir^t  estabhshmcnt  of  King  Edward  obtained 
so  on  the  mtndt  of  men.  that  the  further  reform- 
ation was  rejected.  The  other  party  being  not 
at  .it I  convinced,  though  over  ruled,  submitted 
their  persons  to  the  laws,  but  not  their  opinion  ; 
affirming,  "  That  it  was  the  duty  of  ever)'  Ciiri*- 
lion  to  endeavour  to  serve  God  with  the  great- 
i?tt  purity  of  worship  ns  wit  poivlblc ;  and  that 
this  wai  the  purctt  worship  which  came  nearest 
to  the  divine  institution,  which  they  believed  the 
estabhshed  liturgy  did  nol»  and  therefore  in  con- 
science they  must  be  ditsentcrs/' 

It  most  be  owned  that  the  original  authors  ol 
these  disputes  were  learned,  devout^  and  singu- 
larly pious ;  strict  in  tonvcrsation  to  excess,  if 
that  be  possible,  and  from  thence,  in  u  sort  of 
happy  derision,  were  called  Puntant ;  of  whom  I 
shall  tay  tiothtng,  but  leave  for  a  record  the  last 
speech  of  11  famous  foreigner,  who  had  seen  the 
way  of  living  among  those  dissenters,  and  speak* 
ing  of  the  wordit  iif  Balaam,  **  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  mid  let  my  latter  end  be 
like  his,"  cried  out,  *•  Sit  anima  roea  cum  Puri- 
tan is  Anglicanit." 

I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  observe  the  differ- 
ence between  thete  primitive  dissenters  and  our 
present,  which  is  too  plain ;  nor  to  dispute  the 
substance  of  the  fKiint  in  debate  between  them 
and  the  cstabUsbed  national  church. 


I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  reasons  for  tho 
presentdissenters'  separation  from  the  established 
churchy  are  said  to  be  exactly  the  some  they  were 
then  ;  and  the  present  dissenters  are  the  «tucces. 
sors  of  tho-io  first,  as  the  present  con  for  mists  are 
the  sucet'ssors  of  the  first  reformer*  under  King 
Edward  VI  aod  Queen  Klixabeth. 

f  must  acknowledge  that  it  fares  with  the 
church  of  England,  atul  with  the  dissenters  both, 
OS  it  has  always  fared  with  Clirist^s  church  in  the 
whole  world ;  that  while  suppressed  imd  perse- 
cuted their  profeisors  ivore  few,  and  their  pro- 
fo^s'on  more  severe  ;  but  when  a  relipion  comes  to 
be  the  mode  of  the  country,  so  many  painted 
hypocrites  get  into  the  church,  who  are  not  by 
their  fae:es  to  be  dbtiogui^ihed.  that  guile  is  not 
to  be  fcen  till  it  arrive  to  apostacy.  The  whole 
ccrlesiaattcal  history,  from  the  first  century  of 
the  i-hmtian  church,  h  full  of  instunces  to  eoo- 
tirm  ihb. — that  the  prosperity  of  the  ehiireb  <»• 
Christ  hot  been  more  fatal  to  It  than  all  the  pcf^ 
secutions  of  it<i  enemies 

I  am  now  broui^hi  down  to  the  pretcnt  time 
when  the  dissenting  proteatant  is  sheltered  by 
the  laws^  and  protected  from  the  violence  which 
he  sufTt^red  in  the  late  reigns,  undt^r  the  arbitrary 
coTimiaiiils  of  such  stiitc  ministers*  who  strove  to 
liash  the  whole  Protestant  interest  to  pieces  by 
its  own  weight ;  and  nothing  is  more  appreni  to 
those  who  aie  anythinpf  acquainted  with  the  tate 
management  of  affairs  in  this  land,  than  that  th« 
court  used  both  parties  alternately,  &*  policy  and 
occasion  directed,  to  suppress  and  destroy  one 
another ;  that  the  whole  house,  which  being  so 
divided,  could  not  stand,  might  at  last  fall  of 
ilself. 

But  our  eyes  are  at  last  opened  ;  the  name  of 
Protestant  is  now  the  common  title  of  an  Eng- 
!i&hinan  ;;  the  church  of  England  extends,  her  prc^ 
tection  to  the  tender  con^vciences  of  her  weaker 
brethren,  knowing  that  all  may  be  Christiana, 
though  not  iilike  inrormed ;  and  the  dii^senter 
extends  his  ch^mty  to  the  church  of  England, 
beUeviiiig  that  in  his  due  time  God  shall  reveal 
even  this  unto  them.  If  this  is  not,  1  wish  this 
wero  the  temper  of  both  parties,  and  1  ami  sure 
it  is  already  the  temper  of  some  of  each  tide, 
which  few  are  of  the  wisest,  most  pious,  and 
most  judicious. 

But  while  frailty  and  infirmity  are  essentia]  to 
humanity,  and  pride  and  hypocrisy  are  the  two 
regnant  vices  of  the  church,  this  good  spirit  can- 
not be  universal,  and  we  do  not  expect  it. 

But  there  h  a  sort  of  truth  which  all  men  owe 
to  the  principles  they  profess,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  men  pay  it ;  a  Turk  is  a  Turk  xea- 
lously  and  entirely ;  an  idolater  is  an  idolater, 
and  will  serve  the  Devil  to  a  tittle.  None  but 
Protestants  halt  between  God  and  Boal ;  Chris- 
tians of  an  amphibious  nature,  who  have  such 
preposterous  consciences  as  can  believe  one  way 
of  worship  to  be  right,  and  yet  ser\e  God  ^n- 
other  way  themselves^  Tliis  is  a  st ran <i;e  tiling 
in  Israel !  All  the  histories  of  religion  in  the 
world  do  not  show  such  a  ca»e  ;  'tis  like  u  ship 
with  her  sails  hauled  some  back  mni  «ome  lull  s 
'tis  lil&e  a  workman  that  buili)«  with  mw  iMnd 
and  pulls  down  with  the  other;  'tis  likt*  a 
I  fisherman  who  catches  lish  wiih  one  hnml,  and 
1  throws  them   into  the  tea  with  the  olhtrr;  tit 
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tvef^thiog  which  signifies  nothing.  *    To  say 
m  CAB  be  or  two  religions  is  a  contradiction, 
Uiere  be  two  Gods  to  irorship,  or  he  has 
tmi  tools  to  ta?e. 

Rdifpon  i»  the  tacrcKl  profestion  of  rhe  nante 
of  God ;  »emng  him,  bclkvinf  in  him,  expcct- 
l^f  from  htm ;  and  like  the  God  it  refers  to,  'tii 
Hi  ooe  vmI  the  ji«mc  object,  one  und  the  sume 
tki»g  peKecttv  tiiUiviaibte  and  iini^'parablc  ,  *here 
(•in  it  no  mut^  f  L'ender.  no  ambi;ruouA  articles  ; 
Uod  or  :  ami  are  impoMibie. 

A«  to  ,  ill  modes  and  waya»  which  are 

circmuiiiuUiili  of  this  s^ered  lling  i  c^JI  re- 
1  woqH  ray  but  that  as  ships  take  differ* 
eottffea  at  veo,  yet  to  the  best  of  their  skill 
IbWfiBf  ta  the  direct  rules  of  navigating  by  the 
«MMMi»  they  nay  nrrive  at  the  Mime  port ;  so 
f3Mltlaiii  taking  differcnr  methods  in  the  «ening 
if  this  GcKi,  yet  going  to  the  be^t  of  their  judg- 
■CPU  by  the  direct  rules  of  the  scripture,  may 
vrtrc  at  the  same  hcuvcn ;  but  this  ti  nothing  at 
ill  CO  th«  case ;  for  no  ship  would  arrive  at  uny 
pert  that  sailed  two  way*  tofretber,  it  thiit  were 
poinble :  nor  do  man  can  »crve  one  God,  and  at 
tito  same  time  hold  two  opinions.  There  is  but 
best,  and  he  that  give?  God  two  bests,  gives 
the  bi^st  and  the  worsts  and  one  spoils  the 
If,  till  bo(h  arc  good  for  nothing. 
bftve  tuid  already  that  both  the  Church  of 
and  the  disiscntcr  suffer  in  their  repu. 
the  mi)(cd  ntuhirndci  of  their  ni  cm  be  is, 
h  is  oceasioned  by  their  present  prosperity. 
ihkd  party  were  to  tyroimi^eeover  Lhem  both, 
tlicn  wlio  were  professors,  und  who 
but  now  it  cannot  be.  Where- 
it  were  well  to  put  both  sl<ks  in 
of  one  thing,  which  tlicy  arc  bound  mu- 
to  observe  ;  and  that  h^  that  the  pe*  »oiiiil 
et  of  any  particular  person  or  member 
iyany  reUtfotion  upon  the  religion  they 
,1  not  lobe  so  accounted,  unless 

h  I'curriages  arc  the  direct  die- 

ii  lies  they  teach;  and  thus   I 

^'  '1  in  the  pre$i:nt  cose.   Wbere- 

1 1  »h  essay  as  to  what  I  imderstiind 

m  roai  dis*«miii>g  IVotestant  it  or  ought  to  be. 

Ho  who  d»»«ents  from  an  established  church 
on  aay  a  it  from  a  real  principle  of  con- 

ockftor,  ,  not  a  rdi*^ious  dissenter.   To 

who  di.ssents  from  any  other 
>  these,  thdt  he  firmly  believes 
Ki  '  d  church  15  not  of  the  porest 

but  that  he  can  reully  serve  God 
to  his  wdU  nnd  thai,  according; ly. 
*tis  his  diity  to  do  it  so,  and  no  nthcrivisc*  Nay, 
ho  that  omDoC  dio,  or  at  lea»t  desire  to  do  fio, 
gslbor  than  oonform,  ought  to  conform.  Schism 
iraaithac^mrchof  Christ  is  doubtless  a  great  &Ln, 
md  il  I  can  avoid  it.  1  ought  to  avoid  it ;  but  if 
■Si,  th«  iraufe  of  that  sm  carries  the  guilt  with  it. 
f  Bmt  if  1  shall  thus  tiissent,  and  yet  at  the  sojue 
ooslbrm,  by  conforming  \  deny  my  dissent 
Iftwfo).  or  by  niy  dlsseQtlng  i  damn  tny 
sinfuL 

a  be  lawful  and  unlawful  at  the 
t  if  il  ba  not  lawful  for  me  to  distent,  | 


»sU« 


not*  hiowww,  anus  (hat  Chv  dlaaenters  and 


oufjfht  to  conform,  but  if  it  be  unlawful  for  me  to 
cfmform,  I  must  dissent ;  several  opinions  may  at 
the  name  time  consist  in  a  country,  in  a  city,  id 
a  family  ;  but  not  in  one  entire  person  ;  that  if 
impossible. 

To  come  to  the  point ;  there  arc  dissentcn 
who  are  separated  from  the  Church  of  England, 
iind  joined  in  communion  with  dissenting  churches 
or  congrejjations.  They  have  appeared  zealous^ 
conscientious,  and  constant;  have  borne  the  r©- 
proacheg  and  ioconvetiiences  of  their  party  ;  nay, 
suffered  persecution  and  loss  of  estates  and  li- 
berty for  the  cause.  And  who  could  have  so 
little  chanty  as  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
profession  ?  And  yet  these  persecuted,  suffering 
dissenters,  to  make  themselves  room  in  the  public 
advancements^  and  glittering  gaudy  honoors  of 
the  age,  shall  conform  to  that  which  they  refused 
under  oil  those  disnd vantages  to  do  before.  And 
which  is  worse  than  alt  this;  hear,  oh  heavcna! 
aa  soon  as  the  present  honour  is  attained,  the 
present  advantage  made,  they  return  to  the  for- 
mer circumstances  ngnin,  and  are  freely  received^ 
a  doijble  crime,  us  having  done  no  evil, 

1  know  not,  I  profess,  what  these  pertons  can 
say  for  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend 
to  answer  their  objections  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
answer  which  some  people  give  for  them,  vijt.* 
that  this  is  no  conformity  in  point  of  religion^ 
but  done  as  a  civil  action,  to  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  have  made  it  a  necessary 
churacterislic  quidlty  for  admittance  into  public 
employments,  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to 
accept  in  order  to  serve  their  country,  which 
they  doubly  perform  by  executing  those  oflicea 
to  the  public  interest,  and  by  excluding  those 
who  woutd  otherwise  get  into  those  pi  ace  s,  and 
betray  their  country  and  their  liberties. 

J  have  never  met  with  any  considerable  excuso 
made  for  this  fast  and  loose  game  of  religion  but 
\h\\  and  this  I  desire  to  consider  a  litle  parti- 
cularly, 

L  That  this  is  no  conformity  in  point  of  re 
ligion,  but  done  OS  a  civil  action*  How  this  can 
be  possible  remains  to  be  determined.  It  is  Iruo 
the  morality  of  an  action  consists  in  its  end  ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  that  an  action,  purely  and 
simply  religiouf,  surh  as  the  solemn  ordinances 
of  God's  worship,  can  be  made  civil  uLtions  by 
any  end,  design,  will,  or  intention  of  man  what- 
soever. It  is  true  an  oath,  which  is  calling  God 
to  witness,  is  an  action  both  civil  and  religious, 
but  still  that  was  appointed  and  instituted  to  that 
end  as  is  expressly  noted,  Htbrewg. 

Naaman's  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  to 
which  the  prophet  answered,  **  Go  in  pence," 
which  is  understood  as  a  permbsion,  is  a  thing 
still  diOerent ;  for  Naaman  only  bowed  for  the 
convcniencr  or  stale  of  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  publicly  disowning  the  worship,  as  inter- 
preters are  of  opinion ;  tifsidcs,  bowing  the  head, 
though  it  may  be  a  customary  act  of  worship  at 
that  place,  yet  it  no  act  con  lined  to  worship 
only,  and  instituted  and  directed  so  by  the  God 
who  is  worshipped,  but  is  an  act  usod  in  coin^ 
mon  salut^itioij*.  Thus  we  kneel  to  God  Mid  to 
tha  king  ;  but  sacramenti  are  things  iippropdated 
by  the  divine  institution  of  God  himsi.>lf,  aa 
tilings  which  have  no  oilii^r  stgaification  or  import 
but  what  is  divine.      Had   Nuaman  desired  to  bir 
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excused  in  ofTeriag  saoriSce^  to  the  idol  Eiinmon, 
ilie  prophet  would  hardly  have  bid  him  go  ia 
peace.  Some  actions  are  not  civil  or  reU^oup, 
as  Ihey  arc  civilly  or  religiotisly  performed,  but 
as  they  arc  civil  or  religious  in  themeelves  ;  for 
some  religious  actions  ore  so  entirely  such,  that 
thef  c&nDot,  without  a  hornd  invasion  of  the  I 
sovereignty  of  the  icstitutor^  be  appropriated  to  | 
any  other  use  j  and  such  are  in  p»p«?eiril  manner 
the  two  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ :  such 
WH^,  before  Christ,  tfio  sacrifices  by  fire  ;  and  the 
jud^cnts  of  God  on  Nadab  and  Abihii,  for 
attempting  to  offVjr  sacrifice  with  strange  fire, 
stands  as  a  terriblo  rnstancc  of  what  irc  ought  to 
think  is  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter 

Further,  speaking  directly  of  the  sacrnments,  | 
arc  tlicy  not  the  same  thing,  though  differently , 
adn^inistered,  in  the  eatcLblished  f:lmrch,  or  in  a 
dissenting  church  ?  and  how  can  you  take  it  as 
a  civil  act  in  one  place,  and  a  religious  act  In 
another?  This  is*  playing  bopcep  with  God 
Alniightyt  and  no  man  can  tcU  of  them  when 
they  arc  about  a  civil  action,  and  when  about  a 
relig^iou°.  But  to  answer  this  pretence  at  once, ' 
socraniftits  as  sacraments  are  religious  acts, and  i 
can  be  no  other  If  you  do  not  take  it  as  a 
sacrament,  the  ca*e  differs ;  but  how  can  you  say ' 
you  do  not  take  it  as  a  sacrament  ?  An  oath  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  imposer,  and  a 
sacrament,  which  b  a  recognition  of  the  most 
sacred  of  oaths,  must  be  also  token  in  the  sense 
of  the  Imposer^  If  the  person  administering  de- 
clared, at  the  administration,  he  did  not  give  it 
as  a  sacrament,  but  only  gave  you  a  bit  of  brr ad 
and  u  draught  of  wine  lu  a  frleod^  or  the  like, 
this  were  something  ;  but  tan  a  minister  deliver 
tiie  bread  to  you,  and  say,  the  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist.  &c, ;  and  you,  kneeling  with  rove* 
rcnce,  take  it  as  such,  and  repeat  the  responses  at 
the  conimunion,  and  say  Amett  to  the  prayer, 
and  say  it  is  a  civil  aetion  ?  This  is  such  ban- 
tering with  religion,  as  no  modest  Christian  can 
think  of  without  horror. 

tL  Another  part  of  the  apology  is,  that  without 
it  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  public  pluees  of 
trust ;  and  if  they  were  not  admitted^  such  will 
get  in  AS  will  betray  their  country  and  liberties,  I 
and  they  do  It  purely  to  secure  their  country, 
which  they  think  their  duty. 

l^ese  are  patriots,  indeed,  that  will  damn  j 
their  souls  to  save  their  country  j  a  sort  of  a  I 
public  spirit  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  | 
indeed  a  nonentity  in  itself,  for  ft  is  a  mistake. 
Ttic  gentlemen  who  make  this  answer  put  the  ' 
case  wrong.  For  t  would  desire  such  to  answer  i 
a  fftw  questions. 

If  the  service  of  tbefr  country  be  so  dear  to 
them,  pray  why  should  they  not  choose  to  ex- 
pose their  bodies  and  estates  for  that  service, 
rather  than  their  souls  ? 

The  penalty  of  the  law  in  accepting  the  public 
employments  is  wholly  pecuniary ;  the  diSerenco 
Ues  here, — they  choose  the  trespassing  on  their 
consciences,  before  the  hazard  of  their  estates, 
us  the  least  evil  ;f  for  it  is  plain,  any  man  who 


*  Thilj  is  mivnt  of  ukmfr  Uio  cafrrAtnctil,  u  a  ciifl  v^ofi^ 
And  not  Qi  iAkiag  it  oi  «  «a?fwiMiitt  «•  Mr  How  and  ollktn 

t  Tbij  thcjr  ot-tar  «fM«cr«J  yet,  iihi;n  ibry  talk  of  u«e* 
fUlntii  «i  the  |iratvn»  ^jf  vuafbnuity. 


'  will  suffer  the  penalty,  or  run  the  risk  of  it, 
I  which  IS  all  one,  may  eseuse  the  conlbnnity;  for 
I  the  law  does  not  say  you  shall  so  and  so  conforca, 

I  but  if  you  do  not  conform,  you  shall  incur  such 

I I  and  such  penalties  ;  any  man  that  will  incur  the 
I  penalty  may  commit  the  treipiLU.     So  that  ail 

1 1  this  compliance  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  ptacei^ 
I  that  they  may  be  able  to  ser^'e  their  country,  but 
I  to  save  the  five  hundred  pounds  and  other  penal* 
ti<'R  of  that  act. 

;;,  Why,  if  we  believe  the  power  of  God  to  bo 
omnipotent,  should  wo  imagine  that  he  is  not 
able  to  protect  our  country  and  liberties,  without 
our  perpetrating  so  wicked  on  act  to  secure 
themi  ns  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  which 
i  is  expressly  forbiddea  ? 

I  But  we  are  told  again  this  is  in  itself  no  unftil 
I  act,  and  therefore  it  is  not  doing  evil  This  it 
tacitly  answered  before  ;  though  it  is  not  a  sinful 
act  in  itself,  yet  it  is  either  a  sinful  act  in  a  dia* 
senter,  or  else  his  dissenting  before  was  a  finfut 
act.  For  if  he  is  satis  Bed  he  does  well  in  con* 
forming  now,  why  did  he  not  before  ?  Thert  ii 
but  one  answer  for  that,  which  is,  he  it  other- 
wise  convinced;  to  which  I  reply,  if  that  wer© 
true,  he  would  then,  as  a  convert,  continue  in 
this  new  communion  •  but  it  is  evident  the  same 
persons  return  immediately  to  the  former  pro- 
fession as  dissenters,  and  they  can  have  no  such 
excuse,  unless  it  be  that  they  were  connnced 
and  reconvinccd.  and  then  convinced  again. 

Some  have  the  folly  to  argue  against  the  law 
itself,  as  a  most  notorious  imposition  upon  the 
consciences  of  men,  by  making  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  Christ  a  drudgt  to  secular  interefl, 
and  a  cause  of  men^s  sins,  by  leading  them  into 
temptation.*  I  could  say  enough  to  vindicate 
that  part,  ttiou^h  I  am  no  more  reconciled  to 
that  law  than  other  men,  but  it  it  remote  to  our 
argument ;  it  is  an  act  of  parliament^  and  what 
is  sty  is  of  ever}'  man's  own  doing,  and  therefore 
it  is  just  every  one  should  comply  with  the  termi, 
or  suffer  the  penalty  ;  but  here  is  no  penalty,  if 
no  crime;  if  no  prt?ferments  are  sought,  no 
honours  accepted,  there  Is  no  crime  ;  if  sel^de* 
niul  was  a»  practicable  as  self- advancement,  here 
is  no  need  of  the  crime.  So  that  they  who  do 
this  seek  the  crime,  that  is  the  fini  sin  ;  thea 
mortgage  their  consciences  to  avoid  the  penalty, 
and  so  add  one  sin  to  another.  But  we  are  told 
by  some  it  is  not  against  their  consciences;,  they 
hope  Iwth  parties  are  good  christians,  there  are 
diflerences  between  them  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand nor  meddle  with,  and  their  conscrencet 
are  very  well  satisfied  lo  communicate  with 
tither. 

I  would  ask  such,  if  their  eonicieiices  would 
serve  to  communicate  with  the  church,  why  did 
Ihey  separate?  For  eommunicating  with  the 
ditaeoter  is  not  an  occasional  or  casual  thinf, 
but  an  open  declared  breaking  off  from  the 
church  estiiblbhed.  Now  no  m»n  can  be  said  to 
I  separate  from,  and  join  to  a  thing  at  the  same 
'  time  ;  if  your  conscience  is  satisfied  in  jotnltig,  it 
I  cannot  be  satisfied  in  separating,  unless  you  can 
*  suppose  your  contoieneeto  be  sAttsfic'd  Mid  dit- 

*  Tbt  niltliir  of  Hits  hts  openly  c^plod«d  thjit  Uw  witli 
the  ovcMkNLaad  Buftniir  uf  tit»LinK  *^     Vid*  '  Teftet  irith- 


out  U&ion/  by  way  of  aasttvr  la  Sir  Humphrvt 
wort]|, 


I 


I 


I 

I 


I 


I 


together.  If  you  Have  a  con- 
«f  any  njligion  at  all»  it  muit  be  of  tonie 
priMo  Of  other ;  if  of  ibiR,  it  cannot  be  of  that ; 
If  Of  fkat,  if  cannot  be  of  this ;  to  consent  und 
■ppfove  are  different  acts,  and  can  never  be 
fim  opoQ  the  tame  object  at  the  same  time ;  as 
tm  m  raao,  passively  retigious.  that  can  commu- 
wimtm  anywhere,  that  man  mny,  Trom  the  Aarne 
yitadple,  and  with  for  kit  guilt,  rommunicate 
MMf h^re ;  for  such  a  man*  in  downright  English, 
bos  profttttuted  ihc  little  n'hjfionhe  hart  Jf  ever  he 
had  uay,  tij  bis  inti^rett,  and  may  he  Turk,  Jew, 
Fapttt,  or  aajthiiif . 

Tht  Utter  part  of  the  charge  fesds  mo  to  tion- 
'  another  point, — which  relates  to  the  assem- 
of  the  dijsentfrs,  who  admit,  and  by  conie- 
approve,  this  way  of  proceeding,  I  do 
WM  mCcnd  to  enamtna  by  what  methods  sui^h 
p&nkmlmr  churches  do  proceed ;  and  I  would  be 
■i  l«iid«r  as  possible  in  making  ref!entinni.  1 
wisli  titey  would  be  as  charitable  in  c^'O^uring 
Cilia  reproof. 

I  do  think,  with  submlssiont  it  is  impossible  to 
pr<irc  that  any  person,  whose  case  the  forpgoing 
pttngrmph  reaches,  can  be  received  again  into 
ebiircb*comm union,  in  a  dissentin-f  us!»^i?mbly, 
upon  anjf  other  terms  than  as  a  p^cnitcnt.  1  have 
beftrd  of  some  who  have  been  said  to  have  Icovc 
from  their  ministers  for  this  matter ;  •  if  *o,  Ihey 
have  asftuned  some  dispensing  authority,  which 
I  baUeve  does  not  appertain  to  the  niinitterial 
"  10,  nor  is  contained  in  the  mission  of  our 
r.  But  I  do  not  affirm  that  any  such 
has  been  really  allowed, 
Ai  to  the  relation  of  churches,  and  the  mem- 
b#ra  th«reof,  one  to  another,  as  the  di-^si-nttTs 
m»m  aitablished  them,  I  am  sur«  the  allowance 
of  any  merobe'r  in  n  protniscuous  communion 
with  the  church  of  EngUnd,  and  the  dissenters 
Hft  the  same  tiiitt*,  i^  not  pretended  to  be  allowed, 
iwr  U  ^  cons»*tfnt  with  itself.  It  is  preposie- 
nod  eccentric,  nnd  is  destructive  of  tlie  very 
ton   of  the   dissenters'  principles,   as    is 

_^  Boted,  conGeming  schisms  in  the  church. 

In  this  case  charity  can  heal  nothing,  nor  help 
B0llllng  ;  it  is  of  abtttilute  necessity  that  one  man 
W  hot  of  one  sido  at  one  and  thv  same  time.  ' 
SaHwr  the  conrormUl  will  mar  the  diweiiter,  or 
1^  dlHentcr  will  timr  the  conformist.  For  if  I 
be  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the 
iter  and  of  the  rhurch  together,  then  tlie 
most  have  some  other  reason  for  being 
t  rfUscuter  tiian  purity  of  worship. 

Metbinks  men  should  seem  what  they  arc ;  if 
A  man  dissent  from  the  church,  let  him  do  so  j 
gad  hi  >  'r-  being  well  grounded  for  such 

^JMcri  Id  it  ;  if  not  well  grouodcd.  let 

hfaB  ica  -  ,  J^^  cannot  suffec  one  way,  let  him 
ibII^  ooothcr ;  and  why  should  we  not  bo  as 
biMicst  to  God  as  to  our  country  ? 

The  motives  to  servo  our  country  are  strong, 

but  there  are  ways  to  do  it  without  such  a  vio- 

I  «f  all  our  principles  and  profession  ;  if  not, 

God*!  providence  with  the  issue,  who  never 

■fenta  to  preserve  and  deliver  his  people 

hit  time  is  at  hand ;  and  you  can  have 

Hope  to  expect  that  the  office  and  trust 


you  shall  execute  shall  receive  any  assistance 
from  his  providence,  when  the  first  step  Into  it 
is  made  by  offering  the  greatest  affront  to  his 
honour,  and  committing  the  vilest  act  of  perfidy 
in  the  world. 

But  If  the  gay  prospect  of  a  great  place  * 
tempt  any  person  beyond  the  power  that  God's 
grace  is  pleased  to  assji^t  them  with,  in  that  way 
let  him  abide,  and  not  h*^  re -admit  ted,  because 
of  lus  gold  ringi'  and  fine  Jippart'l,  without  a 
penitent  acknowlcdy-mMit.  The  dissenters  jn 
I'^ngland  can  never  pretend  to  be  dissenters  upon 
the  mere  princfple  of  purity  of  worship,  as  t  have 
related  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse,  if  such 
fhaJI  be  received  as  bluincless  into  their  com- 
munion, who  have  deserted  them  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  preferment,  and  have  iiiarle  the  sacred 
institutions  of  Christ  Jfsus  become  pimps  to 
their  set-'ulor  interesf,  and  then  wipe  their  mouths, 
and  sit  down  In  tlic  church,  ana  say  they  have 
done  no  evil. 

It  is  also  an  intolerable  affront  to  the  church 
of  £ngland,  reflecting  upon  its  doctrine  as  well 
as  pnii*t]ue,  to  make  use  of  the  church  for  a 
tover  to  fenco  them  against  the  laws,  at  the 
Siime  time  eontiouiog  lo  disown  its  communion 
a&  a  thin^  not  lit  to  be  continued  in. 

And  yet  the  church  of  England  is  to  the  right 
to  receive  such  of  the  dissenters  as  shall  come  to 
them  without  the  ceremony  of  recognition,  be- 
cause it  is  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  a  naUotial 
church,  which  they  profess  to  be.  But  dissenten 
are  bound  to  fustify  their  separation  from  them, 
or  else  their  whole  constitution  fitlls  to  the  ground. 
Now,  how  a  sepdration  and  a  conformity  are  coo* 
sistent,  is  to  me  an  inexplicable  riddle. 

I  question  not  here  the  lirwfulness  of  the  dis- 
senter's separation  ;  it  t^  not  the  business  of  this 
discourse  to  delhie  it.  and  I  am  as  au*eful  us  I 
tan  in  making'  reflections  upon  cither ;  but  I  am 
bold  to  iitfirni  that  no  dissenting  church  vu  with 
lawful  C4iuse  separate  from  the  L-hurch  of  Kog- 
landj  establish  private  churches  or  communiou», 
and  at  thf  same  time  allow  the  members  lo  con- 
form to  the  esiahlishcd  church  loo.  This  is 
incongruous,  and  one  roust  destroy  the  other. 
From  whence  I  think  it  becomes  the  dissenters, 
if  they  would  maintain  the  doctrmc  they  teach, 
if  they  would  have  us  believe  they  dissent  purely 
on  the  houest  principles  of  conscience  and  purity 
of  worship,  with  such  a  one,  no,  not  to  eat.  And  it 
is  not  sutticicQt  that  the  offender  be  a  lord  mayor, 
or  any  greater  person ;  unless  he  would  be  lord 
mayor  without  a  breach  of  the  sacred  relation  be 
had  entered  mto,  he  should  be  dealt  with  in  that 
ease  as  the  meanest  member  of  such  a  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  called  upon  to 
be  a  magistrate,  and  has  courage  enough  to  foU 
low  the  impartial  dictates  of  his  conscience,  a 
query  lies  before  him,  what  shall  be  do  ? 


•  By  tbis  It  appcAis  the  ot^fKtor  muiu  chSKflv  those 
who  coofonu  merely  for  place*  and  pfsferuionts,  and  ihm- 


•  Thk  u  to  be  pTcrrvd. 


fore  dioie  «rho  thrust  him  upon  Um  ■  , 
coafonnity  of  the  dlMC'ntcrf,  a*  tadi  •acmtd  only  the»by 
to  erade  the  force  of  tii«  ]ir«tt«nC  debate,  wtitdi  waa  aimed 
wtioUy  at  fucb  at  conformed  purely  a»  a  qaallftcattom  ; 
and  the  title  proTe*  hi%  dnica,  in  which  U  it  ejtpresily 

L I  called,  '  Ao  inquiry  Into  the  oceaaiocial  coafbrmil?  of  dia- 

I !  teaten  in  caic  of  prefenneiit.' 


I 
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A  DISCOURSK  UPON  OCCASIOKAL  CONKORMITY. 


^ 

N 
» 


The  disc  is  pldin ;  cilber  refute  the  honour  or 
run  the  ribk.  The  lint  indeed  t*  the  plainest 
nnd  easiest  way,  and  the  ^r^jund  of  it  b  good, 
for  he  whose  couistMence  dicutrs  li>  him  lh*t  the 
terms  arc  sinful,  may  refuse  the  call,  for  pr^fcr- 
nientii  and  honours  are  a  bait  thai  some  have 
refused  on  m^re  points  of  speculative  philosophy, 
find  it  is  hard  that  Christiaoily  should  not  carry 
a  man  as  for.  Well,  but  perhaps  a  mnu  has  a  : 
mind  to  be  a  liherifT  w  a  lord  mayor,  and  is  u  I 
dissi^nter;  or  pLrhivps  he  reully  ihinka  it  is  hii  1 
indispensable  duly  to  serve  his  country,  if  he  is  • 
called  to  that  or  the  like  ot!i<:c»  or  perhaps  he 
thfaks  it  U  a.  duty  be  owes  his  family  to  adviuue 
his  children  and  the  like,  and  he  h  a  professed 
dissenter*  What  ahull  he  do?  Let  him  boldly 
run  the  risk,  or  openly  and  honestly  ronfoim  to 
the  church,  and  neither  be  aishupned  ot  h:i^  honour 
nor  of  hi»^  profeA^ion ;  aueh  a  iLnn  all  men  will 
value^  and  God  will  own.  He  i.eed  not  fear  ear* 
rying  the  sword  to  a  conventic.e,  or  bringinj^  the 
conventicle  to  hia  own  hou^e ;  but  to  make  the 
matter  a  K^me«  to  dod^e  rehf;ioii5»  and  go  in  the 
morning  to  church,  and  in  the  iiflernoon  to  the  \ 
meeting,  to  com  muni  cat  e  in  private  with  the 
Church  of  England  to  save  a  penalty,  and  then 
go  back  lo  the  dissenters  and  communicate  e^aln 
there;  this  iA  such  a  retrograde  devotion,  that  J 
can  see  no  colour  of  pretence  for  in  all  the  sacred 
book. 


I  have  huard,  indeed,  that  some  who  are  mU 
ni^tcrs  of  dissenting  churchct^,  do  or  did  at  the 
same  time  communicate  with  the  Church  of 
Kog]and,i-  1  do  not  dispute  how  far  *i  minister 
may  conform  as  a  laymauiihouj^h  he  cannot  as  a 
clergyman  i  but  how  any  dissenting  minister  can 
conform  as  a  layman,  and  at  the  same  time  exo- 
eute  u  jKistoro]  charge  over  a  congregation  whom 
he  teaches  to  separate  from  the  church  in  a  luf 
communion,  1  cannot  imagine^ 

It  is,  as  I  have  already  noted,  conformttr 
or  nonconformity  at  the  some  time,  tn  one  an4 
the  same  person,  that  i:t  the  point;  and  doing 
this  for  a  secular  cnd,|  to  save  a  penoJty,  and 
privately,  and  then,  as  being  ashamed  of  it,  to  g^ 
back  and  sit  down  as  not  having  done  it  nt  all,  and 
a  ehureh  society  admitting  this  without  taking 
untitle  of  it ;  these  are  the  contradictions  I  must 
insist  upon,  nnd  rather  wish  than  expect  to  tee 
recti(»ed. 


•  Thit  all  kUmg  prove*  thml  Lh«  Qni  dtiiten  of  t^«  dJ*' 
pute  wot  hfint  ikt  conronnlty  only  a«  k  quatiflcjUJoa,  whfall 
eauie  they  have  ^tl  »incc  iprea  up> 

t  Dr  fiAtca,  Mr  Vlnk,  uid  uveral  others  always  did  iq, 

;  HiM^.Ltie  author.4  detijcn  is  plaiDty  expretiicd»  and  it 
cannot  he  jiut  in  our  ajuwcrer  not  to  ohterrtt  it.  (The  pre- 
cluding foot  uobL-f  are  taken  from  the  Authoc'i  CollrctiTe 
E4ljtiOD  ondf  WritlngB,  vol.  i] 


BioTX. — In  1  new  edititm  of  thit  panif^htct,  published  in 
17ai,  upon  the  occasion  of  Sir  'niomo*  Abnvy,  tli«n  lonl 
may  or  and  ■  dia»tfnr«r»  mnowlng  th*  ftracticc  of  occoAional 
conformity,  the  frimicr  prt'facf  wu*  omitted,  juid  a  new 
one,  to  Mr  How,  insertrd  in  its  jiliic*.  The  i^aKOD  of  our 
author'*  adctrvMing  hi«  traet  to  lUm  gcnilem&n  wait  ihat  Mr 
Uutfv,  iieini;  minister  u(  Sir  Tlunmiu  Ahncy'ji  con^tfration. 
appeared  ihv  ino«t  Iltting  ptirson  uit]ier  to  viudlcatt-  the 
practice  or  to  dccLmt  aguinu  it.  The  ^nvfaec  lu  Mr  How 
Is  M  Ibllows ; — 

Sim, — Theie  abceta  are  addmofd  to  you,  because  Hit 
atitlior,  with  subtai«>inn«  tJitnka  they  aomethfrig  motv 
nearly  concern  you  than  ordinary: 

L  Aa  yuu  arv  not  isttjuitly  esteemed  one  of  the  nioii 
Ifiar&ed  and  JudiciouM  of  the  dimentinit  miniatry.     And— 

}.  As  you  have  more  imnicdialc  rvlaiion  to  our  |)n^^ni 
lord  mayor,  who  it  or  haa  been  a  member  of  the  churclt  of 
Chriat  under  your  charge. 

The  author  haa  carvfulty  avoided  peraonal  reHectionit, 
and  hopes  he  haa  nowhere  exc««»d«d  the  ruk»  of  chanty  «r 
good  manntrr*. 

The  treatise  in  individually  lh»  tame  which  the  nuthc^r 
puhliKhed  in  ihe  tnaynmlty  of  Sir  Humphry  Edwin;  the 
addreu,  hv  way  of  prffaci^.  twing  only  k-fl  out. 

The  dtliatp  wa*  then  yuun^,  and  iht  practice  of  this 
■randilou«  oi^nformiiy  wn*  new,  Sir  John  Shortvrhelnf  the 
firtt  inatanee  of  tt-  But  it  b  now  growing  a  riNwkvil  cus- 
tom^ Hi  the  f^tvut  ^candiU  ofthe  diacentrn  in  faueral,  tha* 
otTouee  of  Rurh  wboae  coascienotM  forbid  them  the  «mim 
latitude,  and  thv  ctumbUnn;  of  thoae  who,  boii^bvlDre  vraaJt 
andirrvaoluit,  ut  led  aaidc  by  the  enuBoacjr  aad  Avquttttey 
of  czaaiplet. 


Sir,  if  you  knew  the  author,  you  would  easily  be  tattafied 
that  the  reoaon  of  thU  preface  la  not  that  he  coveta  to  en- 

{;ag«  In  a  controrersy  with  a  pcnon  of  your  caparity  and 
eammK,  being  aJtogMher  unfit  for  aurh  a  taak,  and  no  wimr 
a  match  to  your  talent  that  wa> ;  but  he  deairea,  in  the 
njime  of  himai^lf  untl  a  great  many  honeat  ipood  ChritLiaoa, 
who  would  be  Rlud  to  aec  thia  case  Aedded.  that  you  will 
by  y«'Lir..r;r.  i<r  omc  other  hand  as  yottfklesM.  declare  to 
till*  V  r  tbia  practice  of  alternate  conununion  be 

tdl.  Your  eongreigtttioi)  ia  particulai,  or  thB 

difc    L  Nil. 

Aitd  >i  ik«Ji  *«»  »itowiMl,  then  he  conjnrea  you  by  tbo 
honuvr  y«io  owe  to  your  profi'^on,  and  the  tendiaraefla 
you  iKivr  ior  \he  weakiiiM^  of  othera,  by  the  rchrurd  vou 
Ija^,-  i'»urand  the  rhureh  you  *' '  ■■■h 

prvj'  rt'ttive  rhetrduu  cenmre,  n 

n.n'  >  I'lothea  and  the  gold  riui?  n- 

cerity  ^nd  ^mciiy  of  Ulasenting  prntcstanta  nxay  bo  vLudii- 
eated  to  flie  world,  Ixith  in  their  discipline  as  wall  m  doe* 
Lrin<r,  and  H\nt  wittiout  respect  of  pefaona. 

If,  oo  the  other  hainl,  it  be  aliowed,  it  ia  d«etr*d  tt  mnj 
be  defended  by  suf  h  argunivnta  as  you  thlak  CDiivoaiSBt* 
which  the  author  promises,  if  desired,  never  tonrply  to: 
or  if  you  give  him  that  liberty,  shall  do  il  so  aa  you  shall 
eoiiily  »v*!  i*  in  order  onl^  lo  be  lalbnaod,  and  always 
fluitablc  to  the  retp*ct  which  is  doe  to  your  person,  for 
whom  none  has  a  greater  esteem. 

If  n^ne  of  these  reqoeata  shall  be  granled,  the  untUt 
mtut  betierc  that  disaeBCtrs  do  allow  tbemidns  to  pme- 
iise  what  Utey  canooi  defend. 


Toot  rery  humble  •ervsnt, 


D,P. 


k 


LETTER    TO    MR    HOW, 


BY    WAY    OF    REPLY 

'I 


1. 


TO   HIS 


CONSIDERATIONS    OF    THE   PREFACE 


TO 


AN    INQUIRY 


INTO  TBE 


OCCASIONAL    CONFORMITY    OF    DISSENTERS. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  SAID  PREFACE  AND  INQUIRY. 


LONDON: 

numO  IN  THE  TEAS  MOOCL 


LONDON: 

RBPRIN'TED   BT  CHARLKl   RBTKBLI.,    LITTLE   PULTXNBT   BTEKKT  { 

AKD 

fCBLISHRD   DT  J.  CLEMKNTS,    AT  21   AKD  22,    IX   THS  IAMB  BTEBST. 


Wc  huve  lircady  explmned  how  Mr  Howbecamc! 
corxcd  tip  with  the  lubject  of  the  follonnng  tract. 
Dr  Qa^diay  intimates  that  Mr  How  did  not 
BQch  earr  to  en  tor  upon  the  argumc^rtt  irith  one 
iC  99  wnrm  a  temper  a«  the  author  of  the 
n\ry\*  and  coaU*ntcd  hinme!f  with  a  short 
n  {na  small  pamphlet,  entieied,  *  Some 
Uoo  of  a  Preface  to  an  Knqujpy  con- 

rfar  th«  Occasumal  ConrormUy  of  Di«sooters, 
By  i^ohii  Hoir«  minLstcr  of  the  GutipcU  to 
wiMyin  that  Preface,  a^  he  conceives,  is  adcfrcs»ed. 
ftond.  1701/  4to.  In  this  work,  eotitlnucs  Or 
OdBOiy,  he  tolls  the  Prefiiecr,  -'That  he  had  for 
•  loiwline  an  habitual  aversion  to  perpk^xinji^ 
UHHMfordlittirbing  others  with  the  contiover^ies 
fMMmlfig  the  circumstantials  nf  religion ;  thiit 
h9  hsLd  contented  himtelf  with  the  best  means  he 
CDiild  be  furnished  with  for  tettltog  hh  judf^ment, 
a»  fiif  as  was  necessary  fi>r  hts  own  practice  j  and 
t,  In  following  his  judgment,  he  carefully  ab- 
Ifted  from  censunDg  others  who  took  a  differ- 
t  srav  from  him,  being  sensible  that  every  one 
jivc  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  who  will 
anknadTcrt  with  severity  upon  a  weak  and 
>ly  misguided  judgment."  Notwithstanding 
•  liberality  of  these  sentiments*  they  were  be- 
fr  the  question,  whteh  the  aspect  of  the  times 
I  rettdcfed  of  some  importance*  Mr  How  was 
inn^nhtrr  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities,  and 
t  Mcelteot  character ;  but  In  his  controversy 
t>e  Foe  he  gained  no  credit.  Instead  of 
rcgniarty  mto  the  argument,  he  rather 
)  Hf  and  contents  himself  with  an  indirect 


apology  for  occasiona]  conformity.  Ho  was  dls- 
plDosed  with  De  Foe  for  having  publicly  con- 
nected his  name  with  the  subject,  and  unhappily 
loses  his  temper  in  the  expresaioa  of  thnt  diMp> 
probation.  This  was  the  less  C^led  for.  as 
De  Fofi  hnd  atidpcssed  him  in  very  civil  term»» 
aod  pronounced  a  just  eulogy  upon  his  merits. 

Fjndinj?  himself  treated  in  this  unceremonious 
nmnner,  De  Foe  thought  he  was  called  upon  to 
rejoin ;  which  he  did  \u  the  following  letter  to  Mr 
How.  In  this  tract  he  defend?  himself  with  be- 
conning  spirii,  though  still  preserving  his  respect 
for  his  antiigonisr  ;  but  all  the  arguments  or 
provocations  to  discussion,  urged  by  I3e  Foe,  could 
not  succeed  in  bringing  Mr  Bow  to  debate  the 
question,  Marty  persons,  besides  our  uuthor, 
wished  him  to  undertake  it  for  their  satisfaction, 
thinking  that  a  irriter  of  his  reputation  could  not 
fail  to  throw  tight  upon  the  argument.  Nothing, 
however,  could  move  him  to  break  sUence  at  this 
time ;  but  he  afterwards  drew  up  a  letter  upoD 
the  subject,  addressed  to  a  person  or  rank,  which 
tvas  found  amongst  bis  papers  after  his  deoease. 
It  is  entitled.  '  A  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honour, 
partly  representing  the  rise  of  Oecaiional  Con- 
formity, partly  the  sense  of  the  present  Noncon- 
formists, about  their  yet  contiouing  dlfiTerenecs 
from  the  F^stabUahed  Church.'  Dr  Colamy  hat 
inserted  this  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
*  Abridgment/  and  also  in  his  '  Memoirf  of  Mr 
How."  We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice 
this  subject* 


A  LETTER   TO    MR   HOW,   &c 


Sir, 

After  such  an  account  us  you  have  given  of 
jourseir  JQ  the  first  five  pages  of  your  book,  with 
the  uversion  you  have  to  anythini^  which  should 
iOiterrupt  you  in  your  more  reciuae  nudiLs,  1  pre- 
lumc  no  n^uD  coutd  imagine  you  would  break 
Ibrougb  your  otvn  measures  to  attack  a  poor  prc- 
ttxser,  OS  you  cull  m^,  und  wholly  quittiug  the  ur- 
gumeilt,  amuie  the  world  and  content  yourself 
to  lash  the  nuthor  with  ihe  severity  of  your  wit. 

Herein,  sir,  J  must  own  that  not  only  your  op- 
ponent, but  all  the  town,  seem  difuppointed  ex- 
ceedingly that  Mr  How,  who  ihiiiks  the  subject 
not  worth  answering^  shoulil  trouble  bis  ht^ud  or 
spend  hh  lime  about  the  impertinence  of  a  sorry 
prefacer. 

When  t  add  re  t»ed  the  preface  to  you,  1  thought 
I  had  io  carefully  revijieil  both  it  aod  the  book» 
that,  av  [  uieotioned  to  you,  I  coulii  nowhere  be 
tJiied  with  ckccediaj^  the  rules  of  eliurity  and 
good  manners. 

And  though  I  wotild  always  make  them  both 
my  rule,  yet  I  thought  my&elf  obliged  to  it  the 
more  now  than  ordinarily^  by  how  much  the  |ier- 
8on  to  whom,  and  the  persons  of  whom,  !  wrote, 
were  equally  known  and  very  much  vnlned  by  me; 
and  I  did  not  question  but  I  dioutd  cithr*r  not  be 
replied  to  tl  nil,  or  it  would  be  done  with  the 
charity  of  a  Chriati.in,  Ihe  civility  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  force  and  vigour  of  a  scholar. 

But  sintie  it  Aeems  good  to  you,  sir»  Io  descend 
so  far  below  yourself  as  to  quir  the  dispute  of- 
fered and  fall  upon  me  |ier*c»nttily,  and  to  mix 
raillery  and  reproach  with  your  argument,  which, 
I  am  sure,  you  know  too  well  to  think  it  betters 
Ihe  cause*  you  mu^t  blame  your»etr,  tir,  for 
obliging  me  in  my  own  defence  to  be  a  little 
freer  with  you  than  otherwiic  1  should  have 
thought  had  become  me* 

Nor,  §ir,  should  I  have  engaged  wittx  you  even 
in  my  own  defence,  knowing  that  I  am  to  strug- 
gle with  so  unequal  a  n^aich»  both  as  to  yotjr 
learning  and  reputation,  hud  I  not  seen  your  book 
differ  to  much  from  your  constant  character,  and, 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  the  word,  la  many  places  from 
I  he  truth. 

And  since  I  am  obliged  thus  publicly  to  ani- 
madvert upon  my  tupenor?,  for  such  I  own  you 
to  be  both  in  learning  and  oIKce^^ 


I  shall  ask  your  leave  to  lay  down  several  mit- 
taknAj  upon  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  suppose 
you  have  gone  in  the  censures  which  you  have 
inatie,  which  suppositions  I  draw  from  Ihe  wlidfi 
tenor  of  your  writing. 

I  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  mistaken  in  these 
four  points,  in  the  peractn,  temper,  pwfeuioa^  and 
intention  of  the  author. 

Which  mistaken,  I  shall  venture  to  suppose* 
are  the  reasons  which  moved  you  to  treat  your 
adversary  wiiii  so  much  indecent  contempt. 

As  to  my  person  and  temper.  'Tis  true,  sir,  1 
h&ve  chosen  In  conceal  my  name;  and  thoughi, 
bating  human  frailty,  sins,  and  misfortunes,  I 
know  no  reason  why  the  argumetit  ihould  be 
ashamed  of  the  author,  or  the  author  of  the  ar- 
i;ument,  yet  when  i  cooiiidered  how  coustanta 
practice  it  ii  in  the  world  lo  answer  an  argument 
with  recriminations  instead  of  reasonings,  I 
thought  it  bebt  to  continue  retired,  that  the  cas<i 
I  had  cntercil  upon  might  not  come  clogg<:d  with 
the  dead  weight  of  the  meanness  aod  iuiperfec- 
tiont  of  the  nuthor. 

I  hGvd  not  go  back  to  the  instance  of  our  Sa- 
viour, whose  arguments  were  confronted  with  the 
eotitempt  of  that  question,  *'  Is  not  this  the  car« 
penler's  ion?'*  For  I  find  that  even  IMr  How 
himself  would  have  searched  my  char<icter  to 
have  completed  his  remarks  with  personal  reflee" 
tJoni. 

And  yet  I  cannot  Imagine  what  relation  my 
name  has  lo  the  argument ;  it  «'nold  b^  only  use- 
ful to  furnish  you  with  something  in  my  character 
to  reprdiTch  me  with,  which,  God  knows,  you 
m»?h[  have  found  enough  of. 

But  wh.it  would  all  this  be  to  the  point  in 
hand  ?  The  occasional  c*mformity  of  dissenteft 
is  not  condemned  or  defended  by  the  names  of 
aiilhorg  on  either  side,  but  fay  truth,  soriptoret 
and  Tcaion. 

''Thou  v>i\ni  nttogethor  born  in  sin,"  say  Ihe 
high  priest  unit  the  t?  I  dors  of  the  sanhedrim  to  the 
poor  man  whom  Christ  had  healed,  "  and  doest 
thou  teach  m  ?"  And  yet  the  poor  man  was  in  ^bm 
right ;  and  if  I  am  fo,  though  I  was  the  meaneBt 
and  most  scandalous  of  scribblers,  if  my  arfu. 
ment  the  worse  ? 

But  sift  to  answer  all  those  particulars,  and  let 
you  know  that  I  am  not  altogether  so  shy  of  my 


i  Ai  yon  imagiae,  1  shaJI  give  yoti  a  genu  me 
!  ftccouot  of  tnysclf,  and  then  my  name  It 
■t  jour  lervice. 

rint,  Kir,  ]  am  to  icU  you  thiit  I  am,  nnd  ac- 
kaow ledge  myself  to  be,  posacfsed  with  a  strong 
■fCfiioii  to  doubling  and  shifting^  in  pornts  of  re- 
ll|km,  Aod  do  think  that  the  ecijic  in  hand  is  to 
^  allowed  no  le<«;  and^  therefore,  wrote  the  in- 
Wiiry  with  two  very  honest  designs,  viz..  to  sec 
iff  tiy  ftrangth  of  argumetit  I  could  receive  satis- 
lieiiou  ;  and  to  eitplode,  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
to  cippoae  the  practice, 

Stooodly.   Had  your  book  f  ivcn  roe  or  any  body 
_^ie  that  I  can  meet  with,  whose  judgment  is  to 

\  valued,  the  satisfuction  I  desired,  I  assure  you 
I  K>  little  fond  of  an  opinion,  bc<»use  it  is 

Be,  that  1  f hould  not  have  been  ashamed  to 
haVe  owned  niyi^lf  mistaken  ;  and  possibly  have 
iMiim  as  much  hiimihty  in  acknowledging  it  as 
you  think  )  have  pride  in  opposing. 

At  to  personal  miican-iages  and  misfortunes,  of 
vliiGli  w>  man  has  more,  and  which  perhaps  nmy 
iyfc«n  tht?  reputation  of  the  author,  but  1  am  | 
Mre  oiiif  ht  not  of  my  arxument, — to  rheni  1  shall 
•©ly  say.  Go  J  in  his  merciful  providence  hiis ! 
tasM  the  lost,  and  I  hope  has  pardoned  the  firstf ! 
vmI  If  Mk,  I  am  upon  even  terms  in  point  of  rea-  | 

'  this  you  may  lee  I  am  sensihlo  of  the  beam  | 
/  own  eye,  and  have  for  some  years  taken  up  | 
f  part  of  a  penitont  on   that  very  account,  hut 
jlftsver  understand  that  thereby  I  was  barred 
inquiring  into  what  I  judged  scandalous  ' 
L4h«  profession  of  a  party  in  general,  of  whom, , 
agb  unworthy,  I  was  a  member.  ' 

,  sir,  am  1  anywhere  guilty  of  judging  an-  I 
,  where  the  case  is  not  so  plain,  as  that  it ; 
■▼  aeefns  to  speak  itself;  for  t  muft  remember 
blutt  we  arc  no  more  to  call  good  evil,  or  evil  '< 
» than  we  are  to  judge  one  another.  | 

lliia»  sir,  1  am  gone  over  ray  own  cbarncter,  | 

I  shaW  only  demand  this  from  you  of  right,  that ' 

•r*  far  «is  truth  and  honesty  is  on  my  side,  it  may 
not,  nor  ought  not  to  be  despised  for  being  ushered 
ill  by  an  unworthy  instrument. 

'  b4  'til  itronge,  sir,  that  you,  who  animadvert 
I  loe  for  judging,  should  so  severely  judge  me, 
mad  ttiat  wrongfully  too,  us  shall  appear  m  the 
>alars  of  this  short  discourse. 

I  not  be  satisAed  to  say  less  to  this  point 

9  accouots,  because  I  must  put  in  a  caveat 

E  BCMonal  re6eetJonB  as  unfair  in  the  dis- 

He  that  pleases  fir^t  to  confute  the  aigu- 

^  Is  wekome  to  show  his  wit  in  satirizing 

i  that  futiles  and  afllictions  of  the  author;  and 

f  Ir^vp  it,  nnd  proceed  to  what  I  conceive 

♦^  about  me, 

i<m :    and  this  you  soem  to 

I  ;        from  the  thirteenth   lo   the 

,  1    ..rrt.  |M,j,i  you  treat  me  as  an  Indf'pcn- 

I        i.i   ujur  time  to  reply  to  the  piir- 

iii  dispute  bet  ween  you  and  tlicm, 

ir>pni*jion,  I  conceive  to  be  nothing 


•iL  52,  I  am  talked  with  as 

■    iitid  Leveller;   what  of 

I    I  jppenrs  in  the  inquiry 

i  JJ«»  i'»  kntiw ;  nor,  sir  have 

so  kind  as  to  Uy  it  down. 

I  own  myself  somewhat  surprised  to 


see  you  run  on  in  answering  the  scrupulous  In- 
dependent about  kneeling  at  the  lacrament,  and 
{the  extravagant  Fifth  Monarchy-man  about 
I  seizing  the  properties  of  mankind  for  the  use  of 
the  ^inls,  ntid  such  things  as  these  by  way  of 
-  reply  to  an  '  Enqtiiry  about  occasional  prom  is. 
cuoua  Conformity,'  and  am  still  at  a  loss  to  find 
I  an  antecedent  to  this  relative. 
I  I  assure  you  I  am  no  Independent,  nor  Fiflh 
I  Monarchy-man,  or  Leveller.  You  have  shown 
your  learning,  sir,  and  confuted  an  error  iocon* 
sistent  with  civil  society  very  well ;  but  this  had 
I  been  belter  done  by  itself;  it  had  no  more  reU* 
Cion  to  the  case  in  hand  than  a  lecture  against 
the  Alcoran  ;  and  you  may  as  well  conjecture 
me  to  he  a  Mahometan  as  a  Fifth  iMonarchy. 
man,  from  anything  in  the  book  that  looks  like 
either.  But,  sir,  sinrc  I  am  led  by  you  to  give 
nn  account  of  my  profession,  which  X  hope  I  shall 
alwoys  be  ready  to  do,  I  shall  do  it  in  a  few 
words  ;— Thai  1  am  of  the  same  class  and  in  the 
same  denomination  of  a  dissenter  with  yourself, 
J  our  office  excepted,  and  am  willing  to  be  guided  by 
and  to  practice  the  great  rule  of  Christian  charity 
in  all  the  proper  and  legal  extents  of  it ;  indeed  I 
have  more  need  to  practise  it  than  you,  because 
i  stand  more  in  need  of  it  from  others,  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  already  named  ;  and  however, 
by  wresting  words,  and  mistaking  my  intentions, 
you  are  pleased  to  see  nothing  of  it,  J  am  not  yet 
convinced  thnt  I  have  broken  that  great  Christina 
rule  of  charity  in  anything  i  have  wiitten. 

I  come  nf)«f  to  the  fourth  thing  in  which  you 

I  are  mistaken,  which  is  in  my  intentions  ;  in  which 

j  you   niiihly  and,  1  assure  you,  wrongfully  judge 

me,  however  cautious  you  would  havi.*  me  be  of 

(judging  others;  but,  sir,  Humanum  tti  errart ; 

\  you  are  no  more  infalltble,  I  see,  than  J,  and  are 

fallen  into  the  same  rash  error  you  reprove  me 

for  with  BO  much  severity,  by  judging  that  the 

principal  design  of  this  book  was  to  refluct  upna 

u  worthy  gentleman,  who  is  named  in  the  pre- 

I  face  ;  imd  in  one  place  \  on  are  pleased  to  join 

I  me  with  the  party  who  npposed  hint,  and  bring 

!  me  in  making  my  court  to  them. 

I      All  these,  sir,  I  shall  muke  appear  to  be  not 

only  mistakes,  but  groundless  mistakes,  such  as 

nothing  but  the  same  thoughts  which  put  you 

I  out  of  temper  could  kad  you  into ;  and  I  can 

I  solemnly  appeal  in  the  form  you  have  set  down, 

that  you  have  wronged  me  in  your  censure. 

I      First,  sir,  tho  int|uiry  was  published  in  the 

mayoralty  of  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  three  years 

ago,  and  therefore  could  not  be  designed  as  h 

pergonal   invective  against    the   gentleman   vou 

spcuk  of;  and  this  the  preface  told  you  if  youlmd 

p)cat»ed  to  read  it.     All  thai  can  be  said  is,  that 

the  cause  being  again  given,  the  reprinting  it  was 

designed  as  a  reproof  to  the  practice,  ami  so  much 

I  own.     Aft  for  persnuii,  I  am  indiHercnt  r  if  the 

coat  fits  anybody,  let  them  wear  it 

Secondly*  sir,  (  declare  myself,  if  of  any  party, 
I  em,  and  ever  was  for  the  Knghsh  liberty,  and 
for  the  putting  such  men  into  the  magistracy,  who, 
in  coot  tirrcnce  with  the  king,  our  inpremc  mugis- 
trate,  would  protect  aud  preserve  that  liberty  j 
and  ad  a  pert^n  every  way  quolilied  to  citceute  a 
trust  of  so  much  honnur,  whether  protirable 
or  not  I  will  not  evamine,  J  gave  my  vote  for 
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Sir  Thomas  Aboey,  and  should  havo  done  to  If  J 
had  the  power  of  ten  thoutumd  voice*,  and  no  mm 
has  more  respect  for,  or  opinion  of  his  honosty 
and  ability  than  myialf;  nor  have  I,  God  be 
ihankedt  any  occasion  to  lay  this  to  flutter  hiiOi 
for  I  neither  want  his  favttur  nor  fear  his  anger. 

Herein,  therefore,  I  presume  to  say  you  have 
been  entirely  mistaken,  and  these  errors  have  led 
yon  to  waste  your  time,  and  the  reader's  too,  in 
making  needless  remarks,  and  answering  tijoso 
people  who  never  opposed  you. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  your  book  whioh 
respects  the  cose  ii  hand ;  which,  as  it  b  the 
least  part^  and  indeed  leems  to  agree  with  the 
tttle  that  it  is  only  a  ciNiflideratioii  of  the  pre- 
face, for  really,  with  submission,  there  is  very 
litUe  answer  to  the  fact ;  so  it  requires  not  that  I 
should  reply  to  the  argument,  for  J  see  none,  hut 
that  drawing  baek  the  curtain  which  you  have 
spread  over  the  subject,  I  should  set  it  in  a  true 
%ht,  Uiat  all  men  may  judge  by  thetr  own  con- 
sdcncei  and  the  Scripture  rule,  and  take  care 
they  be  not  distins^uished  out  of  their  reason  and 
rdi(pon  by  the  cunning  and  artiftce  of  words. 

Please  therefore,  sir,  to  admit  me  to  run  over 
your  book  with  as  modest  animadversions  as  my 
Just  defence  wilt  allow,  and  I  am  content  to 
stand  corrected  where  1  fail  in  point  of  decency. 

First,  you  quarrel  with  me  for  a  breach  of 
kindness  <ind  equity  in  hiding  my  own  name  and 
reveding  ynurs,  designing  myself  to  fight  in  the 
dark^and  expecting  you  to  do  it  in  open  light.  And 
you  give  ui  five  whole  pages,  including  the  quo- 
tation  of  yourself  in  your  preface  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tornngion,  to  show  your  indiflTercncy 
in  controverted  disputes,  and  consequently  your 
UDwilUogness  to  engage  in  this* 

Truly,  sir,  as  to  the  first.  I  thought  a  public 
appeal  to  you«  who  are  a  public  person,  had  been 
no  sin  against  kindness  or  equity ;  if  it  he,  I  ask 
your  paction. 

As  to  my  concealing  my  name,  I  have  given 
you  my  re<ison  already ;  and  as  to  my  exposing 
yours,  had  you  thought  fit  to  have  replied  to  the 
book  which  lity  three  years  unanswered,  without 
being  addressed  to  any  person  in  particular^  you 
had  been  at  liberty  to  have  remained  as  unex* 
posed  as  the  author. 

Rut  the  inquiry  being  unanswered,  gave  some 
people  more  prejudice  against  the  integrity  of 
diisonters  in  general  than  I  could  wish  to  have 
found;  upon  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  the  matter  discussed  if  possible,  and  knew 
no  man  more  concerned  to  do  It,  nor  more  capa- 
ble than  ynurseIC 

Nor  is  your  answering  me  such  a  disappnint* 
ment  ns  you  are  pleased  to  mention;  bul  that 
you  fthotild  utt<«mpt  it,  and  do  it  to  no  more  pur- 
po*c,  i*.  I  <'onf«-'*3,  more  disappointment  to  me 
ihon  ariythinij  I  could  have  met  wilU, 

Whether,  iir,  the  indifferency  you  are  so 
pleased  with  in  your  temper  be  congruous  to 
your  profef^^sion  as  a  gospel  minister  I  shall  not 
examine ;  whether  you  that  are  a  pastor  of  a 
dissenting  church,  and  administer  the  ordinances 
of  Christ  to  a  select  people  in  a  way  dissenting 
from  the  established  church,  and  thereby  maintain 
n  schism  in  tho  said  established  church,  ought  to 
be  so  indiflerent  as  to  boast  that  you  never  per. 
suadcd  any  man  to  conform  or  not  to  coafonn*  1 


leave  it  to  yourself  to  consider  ;  [  am  surtp  if  I 
was  arrived  to  that  coldness  in  the  matter  myaelf^ 
I  would  conform  immediately,  for  1  think  what  1 
aflirmed  in  the  '  Enquiry,'  remains  a  truth 
UDiinswered  by  you;  that  scbism  from  a  true 
established  church  of  Christ  is  a  great  sin,  and 
if  I  can  conform  I  ought  to  conform. 

From  this  declaration  of  your  own  indiflercncy 
to  meddle  in  matters  of  controversy,  with  your 
reasons  for  it,  which  I  suppose  you  would  have 
taken  as  introductory  to  what  follows,  you  are 

? teased  to  proceed  very  angrily  to  examine  why 
engage  you  in  this  quarrel.  I  have  given  you 
an  account  of  it  already  with  alt  the  honesty  and 
plain  nets  I  can,  and  J  thought  a  person  in  your 
place  would  never  have  resented  the  being  put 
upon  the  defence  of  hU  profession*  or  being  civilly 
asked  a  question  about  it,  and  I  cannot  but 
observe  hoiv  carefully  you  avoid  being  engaged 
in  the  present  dispute. 

I  ought  to  have  been  well  assured,  you  say^ 
firat,  that  you  did  advise  one  way  or  the  other  i 
or,  second,  that  you  ought  to  have  done  so. 

Really,  sir,  I  think  it  imraaterial  whether  you 
were  or  no,  or  whether  you  ought  or  no,  for  ( 
never  charged  you  with  the  first  or  aSirmcd  the 
lost,  but  only  asked  this  fair  question  : 

Whether  it  was  allowed  by  diisenters  Is  gene- 
ral, or  by  your  congregation  In  poHioular?  To 
which  question  you  give  no  answer. 

But  I  shall  answer  you  honestly  and  directly. 
I  am  assured,  as  far  as  [  rationally  con  be  by 
consequences  of  thinp,  that  you  have  not  ad- 
vised one  way  or  other;  nor  do  I  affirm  you 
ought  to  have  done  so,  unless  the  person  con* 
cemed  applied  to  you  for  advice  In  pnint  of  con- 
science  on  the  cose  ;  if  he  di4  I  do  nnt  see  how 
you  could  decline  it.  bo  that  to  me  it  seems 
you  cither  were  obliged  or  not  obliged,  as  the 
appUoation  of  the  person  concerned  might  alter 
the  cue*  l  do  not  say  you  were  obliged  offi. 
ciously  to  tender  your  advice  in  the  case.  U  I 
am  wrong  here,  1  shall  ftokoowledge  my  error 
when  I  am  better  informed. 

The  next  thing  will  come  close  to  the  point, 
whether  it  he  a  fault,  an  unlawful  action  or  no, 
for  a  dissenter,  as  such,  to  hold  occasional  com- 
munion with  the  established  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  in  or  return  to  his  relative 
conjunction  with  a  separate  church* 

That  it  is  not  a  .<binfut  act  simply  to  have  com- 
munion with  tho  established  church  1  willinigly 
agree.  But  since  on  this  point  depends  tbt 
weight  of  our  present  dispute,  I  must  conclude 
that  I  think  it  is  a  sinful  act  circumstantially 
and  conjunctively. 

And  because  1  would  be  rightly  understood,  1 
shall  endeavour  to  be  explicit,  though  I  run  the 
hazard  of  being  counted  impertinent, 

I  have  laid  down  the  case  I  thought  fairly, 
and  of  which  you  are  pleased  to  take  no  notice 
in  the  '  Enquiry,*  page  \2  i — 

He  who  dissents  from  an  established  church 
from  any  other  reasons  but  such  as  these }  that 
he  really  baUavea  I  he  said  csublished  church  it 
not  of  tbft  piunit  institution,  but  that  he  oaa 
serve  God  JA  a  fsrm  more  agreeable  to  hit  will, 
and  that  acecirdiBfty  it  is  bis  duty  to  do  it  ao« 
and  no  otbanviMi  such  a  one  ought  to  conform, 
becatiH  to  make  a  wilful  achiioi  Jb  ibe  church  la 
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iloabtlea  a  great  tin.  anil  if  I  can  avoid  it  1  c»ught 

1^  Umq,  1  ■m  guided  by  this  reaJ  principle  oi 
uiutiliaoe  to  disMmt,  bow  cqd  I  oooJdmi  without 
■oofaf  afitiiit  thtic  c!0iigcicQC6  by  which  only 
m^  «»«frtlng  if  mad«  lawful  ? 

"    "  thua,  «ir»  I  niii  brought  to  my  argmnenl 

of  which  I  chilli  giv>?  you  thii  short  ab- 

oikI  Tott  or  anybody  eke  are  welootnc 

ry  wiih  m*.  if  you  wiil  be  pleated  first 

f er  it* 

ttal  be  niio  dlneiiii  from  the  established 
hai«h»  eicrpt  from  a  true  prindplo  of  coti 
I  f i  guilty  of  a  great  tin, 

Im  wbo   eoftformt  to  the  establiihcd 
I  igmiiift  bit  conacieocc,  is  guilty  of  a  grciit 
sin* 

Tbat  be  who  both  disscnti  and  conforms  at  the 
MB9  tiaMi»  aiMl  itt  the  laroe  point  of  rellgioii, 
mnm  b*  guilty  of  one  of  these  great  siiUL 

Hist  be  nho  has  committ4^  either  of  these 
lin  eogfai  not  to  be  received  og&in  on  cither 
Me  OQ  any  other  terras  thsn  as  a  penitent. 

f  do  tio  not  e&amine,  as  I  hinted  then,  whether 
Ibe  gcmtlenuisi  you  would  embroil  me  with  be 
gailty;  be  that  to  himself. 

1  must  nnw  come  to  your  distinctions. 
•ir,  J  believe  as  you  say.  that  tailing 
tide  you  will,  you  may  puzzle  the  most  of 
peofiVf  who  arc  but  of  ordinary  uoder- 
,i«iga  in  the  controversy  about  ceremonies, 
giire  uie  l«4ve  to  add,  tliat  such  is  the  lub- 
t9l|f  and  iikety  of  sophistical  reasonings,  thai 
Men  wimf  almost  distingtiish  theraBelves  into  and 
ei«l  of  eoy  opinion ;  and  some  people  who  are 
iweileri  of  th«  an  of  nice  arguing,  too  ofti<n 
htm  botb  themsetvei  and  their  religion  In  the 
lallJllHllli  of  words;  school  divinity  and  prac 
tiedl  dhfletietiiiy  are  two  thing?,  and  seldom  uii- 
dentood  by  the  same  heads, 

B«ift,  lb,  with  the  greatest  reipect  and  some 
lemniiii.  let  me  tell  you,  1  did  not  think  to  Bnd 
ell  the  dUS^rence  between  the  disventers  and  the 
Cbardl  «C  England  dwindled  into  '*  three  addi* 
epIMrudioes,  in  which  we  have  some  dlAcr* 
afld  io:"  and  this  from  Mr  How,  who  is 
of  a  separate  church, 
we  dllTcr  from  them  in  trifles,  or  have  but  a 
diUmiice,  I  think  wo  can  never  justify 
■e  iMrge  a  chasm  in  tlic  church  ;  we  havi- 
to  eiiawer  for«  without  question,  in  the  two 
diriiioni  of  this  nation,  if  it  has  alt  been  oc* 
by  a  few  small  appendicc*. 
If  oar  diflerences  arc  not  matters  of  consci- 
i^  t  bsve  DO  more  to  say  ;  if  they  are,  it  is  a 
yet  hidden  from  the  common  under- 
i  hew  tiiey  can  bo  ftnt  insisted  oit  from 
ef  rooftcicncc,  and  then  wavci  with- 
igainst  that  cons*neiieo,  which  only 
Jttfli^  the  Brsi  insisttng  on  thcnu  If  you 
liih  us  into  ihis^  1  am  mistaken. 
y^ur  distinctions  of  sins,  which  arc 
or  ineotist^tent  with  the  Christian 
be  oriiiedot  and  right. 
y^ttr  diilieotioo*  of  negative  and  afflr* 
iprt  [  rpt  r    and*  aci^rding  to  my  woek 

rm  wilb  you  In  vhem. 
ceeic<}uenc4^  you  draw,  with  submis- 
0«it  feifih  tin:  case ;  which  is,  that 
ptswont  ought  to  b«  fully  persuaded 


in  their  own  mtnds»  and  fellow  Christiani  were 
not  to  judge,  but  to  receive  them. 

This  you  Imve  answered  yourself,  p.  13,  to  be 
meant  in  dubious  and  small  matteri ;  and  if  we 
must  stick  here,  we  are  next  to  examine  whether 
the  dijfereoce  between  us  and  the  established 
church  be  only  in  dubious  and  small  matters  i  jf 
ft  be,  i  know  nut  how  wc  shall  ward  of[  the  blow 
of  beiog  guilty  or  schism,  the  sin  of  which  1  sup- 
pose you  wilt  not  dispute.  Wherefore  to  de> 
scend  to  some  particulars :  If  I  know  why  we 
dissent  from  the  established  church,  it  Is  prind- 
pally  on  such  accouota  as  these : — 

L  On  account  of  the  episcopal*  hierarchy, 
prctatica]  ordiuiition  and  superintendence. 

2.  On  account  of  their  imposing  Ihiitgs  owned 
to  be  inditferent,  as  terms  of  communion. 

S.  On  account  of  their  iniposmg  things  owned 
to  be  otherwise  indifferent,  as  made  necessary  by 
the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

As  to  partial  conrormity,  diiacnt  in  some  things, 
and  conforminjy  in  others,  which  you  mention,  it 
does  not  seein  to  coucern  this  case.  No  man 
among  tlie  dissenters,  t  believe,  pretended  to 
dissent  In  everything  t  but  we  are  speaking  of 
conforming  in  those  very  points  in  which  we  dis- 
licnt.  and  that  no  less  than  the  article  of  com> 
mimlon. 

If  these  arc  your  small  thiDgs^  I  am  content  to 
stand  by  it,  and  ready  to  prove,  as  1  said  iu  the 
inquiry : 

Tluit  whoever  separates  from  this  church,  and 
ut  the  same  time  cutiforms  tu  it,  by  conforming, 
denies  his  dissent  being  lawful ;  or,  by  his  dis- 
senting, damns  his  conforming  as  siofuL 

All  this,  sir,  you  have  not  thought  lit  to  touch 
upon,  for  reasons  which  you  know  best;  and  1 
really  wonder  you  should  take  so  much  pains  to 
cavil  at  me  and  a  giniple  prcfaee,  which  really 
was  not  worth  your  while ;  uud  when  you  have 
led  yourself  into  the  argument,  take  no  notice  of 
the  thing  itsulf,  as  it  is  objected,  but  distinguish 
io  nicely  about  the  smaller  matters,  and  omit  tile 
greater. 

If  wo  differ  from  the  established  church  In 
small  things  only,  we  are  to  blame  to  make  the 
breach  so  wide^  Was  it  fior  small  and  dubious 
things  only  that  we  suffered  process  of  the  law. 
excomniunications,  seizures  uf  our  estateiv  aod 
imprisonment  of  our  persons  ?  And  since  you 
are  pleased  to  bring  in  that  honourable  gentle, 
man  (Sir  J.  Abney),  speaking  in  the  first  person 
to  the  point,  as  an  Inference  drawn  from  your 
distinetioni,  and  yourself  tetUng  us  what  he  may 
|ierh»ps  do,  give  me  leave  to  go  through  those 
suppositious  cases  with  you,  sir.  As  to  the  par* 
ticiLlar  person,  vou  concern  him  in  it,  not  t 

1,  You  lay,  he  m;iy  have  arguments  so  spe- 
cious, that,  ^uppn«it)g  he  err.  may  impose  u^ion 
the  judgment,  und  thereby  direct  the  practice  of 
a  very  inteitigent,  discerning,  and  upright-hearted 
man.  so  as  to  make  him  tJiink  that  winch  ii  f>er- 
hap*  an  error,  his  present  dury,  and  so  not  ofltr 
violence  to  his  conscience. 

I  answer :  Admit  he  does  bo  :  yet  while  yoti 
at  the  same  time  allow  he  errs,  that  li,  sin*,  why 
ought  not  he  to  be  admonished  to  repent  »(  that 
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sm  bi^rore  he  be  r^cirtveci  again  into  cominiininTi? 
Thii  is  what  1  mean  by  being  received  a*  a  peni- 
tent. You  grant  (p.  B)  n  m^in  it  to  do  the  parti 
of  a  penitent  for  a  fnult ;  and  this  err*jr  ii  a  fault,  I 
though  it  were  an  errcir  or  ignorance,  I 

2.  Then  you  fay  (p.  18),  as  jud^insr  such  at 
church  true  as  to  essentials,  he  may  think  (occa-l 
iion  inviting)  he  hath  greater  reason,  though  it' 
be  defective  ia  accident  s»  to  communicitte  with  it 
sometimes,  thftn  to  shun  its  communion  always. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  I  must  say  this  seems  a  sophism 
in  religion  ;  for,  allow  he  may  think  so,  you  must 
allow  he  ought  not  to  tlitnk  so.     And  why  occiF 
sion  inviting?     Why  not  occasion  compotting  ? 
Ilis  nmnifest  force  could  not  compel  i  why  should 
Oecasinn  invite  f 

I  conline  not  toy  argument  to  this  gentleman  ; 
but  of  others  I  can  prove  that  force  could  not 
compel  them»  but  occasion,  that  is,  honour  and 
preferment,  could  invite  them.  Now,  if  you  pJease 
to  reconcile  this  for  me,  I  ihull  be  gotten  over 
one  point;  whether  a  mnn  c.in  justify  suffering 
to  the  ruin,  perhaps,  of  his  famiJy,  rather  than 
comply  with  that  which  he  may  do  without  im* 
pnsing  upon  his  ronicience,  and  which,  occasion 
inviting,  he  may  judge  lawful  ? 

You  have  ttnother  difttinclion  which,  I  confess, 
I  hardty  think  to  be  rational,  that  is,  unprofit- 
able preferment.  Fint*  I  neither  understand  that 
tbe  instance  you  are  upon  h  unpro^tabte,  nor 
believe  it ;  nor  that  the  epithet  cun  be  proper  to 
the  word,  for  that  which  it  unproBtablc  cannot 
be  a  preferment. 

1  must  also  ob^rve  here,  sir,  that  the  confor- 
mity exacted  in  the  late  reigns  was  not  so  large 
m  what  these  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  comply 
with  vo^untardy,  Now^  as  to  tnc  ceremonies  you 
insist  on,  nnd  which  indeed  I  do  not.  as  the  way 
of  administration,  kneeling,  &€.*  it  was  allowed 
to  be  BO  indifferent  then  that  many  received  in 
the  church  itnnding.  But  when  these  unprofit- 
ahlt>  preferments,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  thein, 
inx'^ite,  Ihey  seek  of  themselves  what  before  they 
could  not  be  forced  to. 

3,  You  ask  u»  another  question  ;  What  if  some 
have  thought  that  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for 
tlieir  oceasioDol  communion  with  a  churchy  with 
whom  they  have  not  b  coastanC  communion^  that 
they  may  testify  to  the  world  they  decline  it,  not 
BM  no  church,  but  so  far  practically  own  it  as  the 
rvaton  of  the  thing  requires,  may  not  be  supposed 
to  do  this,  OS  thinking  it  a  good  tf^ason,  whether 
it  be  so  or  no,  without  going  uguinst  conscience 
herein  ? 

Triily*  sir,  I  must  suppose  these  **  It  maj  bcV* 
and  '*  Why  may  notV  are  put  in  to  make  out 
what  you  said,  that  you  could  puzzle  a  menn  un- 
derstanding both  ways ;  and,  (  thank  God,  you 
are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  these  arts.  But  to 
let  you  see  these  suppositions  may  be  replied  to  : 

1,  Sir,  the  churcn  of  England,  however,  must 
own  herself  very  much  obliged  to  such  gentle- 
men who  will  conform  only  to  vindicate  her  re- 
putation. 

2.  They  may  be  supposed  to  do  thus,  but  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  do  so  without  a  manifest 
gfots  ignorance,  and  taking  that  for  a  good  rea- 
loo  which  is  none  at  all ;  for  if,  sir,  you  will  ad< 
mit  that  a  man  is  m  the  rigtit  as  to  himself  while 
he  thinks  he  is  so,  then  you  open  the  way  to  the 


fata!  latitude  of  all  manner  of  error,  for  no  man 
is  guilty  of  an  error,  as  an  error,  but  as  his  iudg< 
nient  may  be  perverted  to  believe  himself  right 
when  he  is  wrong. 

Page  19,  you  arc  pleased  to  object  for  tne* 
'*  Since,  sir,  you  think  it  not  unlawful  to  communi- 
cate with  such  a  church  sometimes,  why  should 
you  not  (for  common  order's  sake)  do  it 
always  ?" 

Sir,  if  you  ptense  to  give  me  leave  to  ask  ques- 
tions for  myKclf,  1  would  state  it  something-  rnor* 
fairly  to  the  case  In  hand^  thus  ;  Since,  sir,  you 
think  it  not  unlawful  to  communicate  with  such  a 
ohurch  sometimes,  why  should  you  not,  to  avoid 
the  just  imputation  of  schism,  which  is  a  great 
sin,  have  done  it  always  ?  And  why  never  do  it 
but  when,  upon  an  occasion  of  preferment  io* 
vitifig,  you  Imd  it  necessary  to  protect  you  from 
the  i>efi'alty  of  the  law? 

r  should*  have  been  very  glad  you  had  stated 
this  quesfion  fully,  and  suppose  what  answer  you 
please ;  for,  upon  my  word,  I  can  suppose  none, 
unless  f  would  bring  him  in  owning  the  crime  and 
repenting  of  it ;  which  I  should  be  glid  to 
hear  ot 

What  you  say  I  shall  stare  at,  page  30.  I  wfl- 
Itngly  admit,  that  what  is  simply  best  may  not  be 
best  for  practice  in  present  circumstances.  And 
I  must  likewiflc  remind  you,  sir,  that  what  may 
be  simply  lawful  may  be  unlawful  circumstan- 
tially ;  and  so  1  affirm  this  to  be,  and  dare  un- 
dertake to  prove  It  so,  without  coming  in  the 
number  of  Solomon's  fools,  with  whom  you  hava 
mnkcd  mc  for  **  propoting  hastily  beyond  Kvm 
men  that  can  render  a  reason/* 

Here,  sir,  viz.,  at  your  *2tlth  page.  I  muit  leave 
you  to  combat  with  the  fndependcutH,  and  let 
them  answer  for  themselves ;  I  am  not  at  all 
concerned  in  the  qu arret. 

And  you  spend  three  or  four  pages  as  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  church  of  England  concerning 
modes  and  gestures.  In  which,  1  am  sure,  I  am 
far  frotn  placing  the  loa»t  weight,  where  serious 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  ;  und  God  forbid  either 
you  or  J,  sir,  fhould  be  found  making  a  rent  in 
the  christian  union  of  this  church  and  nation.  If 
their  kneeling  at  the  sacrument,  or  the  use  of  ^ 
liturgy,  were  all  the  dispute ;  it  is  you  have  ted 
me  into  saying  anything  of  the  diflercocc  between 
the  national  church  and  the  dissenters. 

I  know  that  the  Ktlvpyim,  of  the  primitive 
church  included  the  forma  of  their  admmiatra^ 
tions  and  public  service^,  and  need  not  recite  my 
authorities  for  it  to  you,  who  know  it  better  than 
I ;  nor  that  they  are  found  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tutlian,  and  long  before  him.  But  I  know  oIsih 
and  the  contrary  has  never  been  proved,  thai 
those  forms  were  not  imposed  as  terms  of  cons* 
monton,  and  under  the  penalty  of  laws,  at  Icait 
till  the  diviftions  of  tlie  church  between  the 
Arians  and  ihe  orthodox,  when  error  and  pene^ 
eution  got  into  the  church,  and  the  evil  sptrii 
reigned,  to  the  destruction  of  both  sides. 

And  now,  sir,  J  find  you  no  more  talking  to  mn 
till  you  come  to  page  i*5,  where  you  are  pleased 
to  satirize  upon  my  title  and  preface. 

Heal  I  y,  bir,  I  bi'lieve  myself  capable  to  defend 
my  bo(ik  «>gain<it  all  that  the  power  of  cavil  and 
sophistry  can  suggest ;  and  therefore  1  lun  not 
solicitous  for  my  preface  and  title-page. 
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ot  th«t  I  tn^y  satisfy  your  request,  iind  tclU 
p  700  Gnt  that  you  obL^e  me  to  it,  1  shall  be 

ton  detire  IDC  to  cKaminc  my  own  hDart,  what 

by  that  BUgj^cstion,  in  cases  of  prcfpr- 

tkt  meottoned  in  the  title*  wu3  it  not  ti>  insi- 

ie  thAt  preferment  wai  the  iiHiucciuent  to 

worthy  person  to  act  Qgiiiast  his  consci* 

r«  wdl  you  he  pleaded  to  examine  your  owd 
bow  thnt  can  be,  when  the  irords  were 
]  Ihfi^e  years  before  the  fact ;  and  I  appeal 
^G<mI  and  the  world,  whether  you  have  not 
RgAtUy  judged  me  then.      But  to  make  it 
IBOfv  |ilain : 

I  do  not  say  he,  or  anybody  else,  doei  It  for 
pirefrrmKiit ;  you  are  pleased  strangely  to  mistake 
■e :  I  say  they  may  have  the  preferment  with- 
out II 

It  U  done  to  save  their  money,  to  save  the  five 
liaoLirrd  poundiL,  which  is  the  penalty  of  the  act. 
I  Aiu  Mirry  you  have  not  read  the  book  before 
piu  ventured  to  make  so  serere  a  remark.  For 
bifttcr  mformation,  therefore,  air,  I  refer 
!;>  p.  19  in  the  *  Inquiry/  where  my  words 

>  tt>  the  worthy  gentleman  whose  cause  you 
'  have  this  to  be,  you  say  this  has  been'hla 
vn  judgment  and  practice  several  years, 
"^  ouf  h  it  were  true,  yet  sir,  this  is  no  argu- 
i  U»  prove  the  thtog  lawful,  or  to  prove  that 
it  is  tHif  trrmcttsed«  even  in  every  part  that  I  have 
'  '1  dowri   hv  r^thv.r^  before  him,  urid  like  to  be  so 
'  biri  Tits  him  of  doing  it  agaiost  his 

en  \y  him«elf  for  the  unprofitable 

eat  }ou  mention,  aiid  thi«  I  never  charged 
twith« 

hot   he  has  done  tiio  fact  nobody  diiputes ; 

t^  thi&t  he  did  it  against  his  conscience  1  Quver 

you  put  that  upon  me,  sir,  unjustly. 

eomeaencc  to  God  and  himself.  I  know 

r  than  to  judge  him ;  nor  can  you,  without 

leli  of  charity,  suggest  it  of  me. 

r  do  1  anywhere  say  that  others  have  acted 

.  their  consciences  that  do  so.     Fosaibly 

t  nuft  by  the  help  of  nice  distin^uiahing,  rea- 

^        clres  into  a  belief  of  their  be iitg  in  the 

tlte  point  in  debate  is,  whether,  whatcvpr 
■piniooi  may  be  in  the  cose,  the  act  itself 
•0  I  have  said,  circumstantially  sinful ; 
1  hofie  voa  will  gmot  me  they  are  never  the 
p  m  the  right  for  its  being  their  opirjion. 
\  k  always  uamoved,  sullen,  and  the  same, 
r^oii  our  fancy  or  interests  put  upon  it. 
tKie  ytJO  will  have  it  be  this  gentleman^s 
>  whi«h  I  think  no  rt^putation  to  him,  nor 
of  the  practice ;  nor  do  I  think  you  or 
P'«ia  hiaClfy  your  dis&entlng  from  the  Church 
of  CogUfid  and  that  practice  together, — sinoe,  1 
tay,  fott  will  li.i\4^  it  to  be  that  gentleman's 
liractric;,  in  by  that  in  potni  of  argu- 

is,  :  .  J^not  do  it  ag^aiost  his  con- 

,  lior  to  icrve  tlie  present  turn ;  and  what 
I  ^iHna  to  you,  f  neither  meant  him  nor 
atsr,  but  him  that  is  guilty  -,  and  I  meaut 
cinerybody  else,  if  they  are  guilty  ;  and 
i  ie  all  thia  to  ihe  purpose  ?  The  question  k 
aalNifO  who  is  or  is  not  guHty  of  it ;  but  whe- 
Pmr  tl»  Hdaf  Ut  its  own  nature,  aggravated  with 


the  circumstances  of  turn  and  return,  limed  for 
preferment,  with  all  the  black  et  ctierat  of  it,  as 
it  is  lately  practised,  and  as  I  have  laid  it  down, 
be  a  crime  or  no? 

If  this  gentleman  you  wouM  embroil  mo  with, 
did  formerly  live  in  a  gencnil  or  ordinary  com- 
munion, both  with  the  Church  of  Enghmd  and 
a  private  congregation,  before  either  the  prefer- 
ments I  mention  ini-ited,  or  the  penalty  of  the 
law  forced  him  to  it,  then  he  stands  clear  of  this 
part  of  the  charge,  that  he  did  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  bis  interest^  hut  still  the  matter  of  fact  is 
true* 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  said  what  f  thought  myself 

obliged  to  by  way  of  reply  to  your  considerations ; 

and  AS  to  your  censures,  though  I  have  a  great 

opinion  of  your  charity,  however,  you  seem  to 

be  out  of  temper  in  this  case  ;  yet  1  appeal  from 

yo'jr judgment  to  the  Judgment  of  truth;  and 

waving  all  your  puzzling  distinettons,  which  my 

respect  for  your  person  and  character  will  not 

I  permit  me  to  descant  upon,  give  me  leave  to 

make  this  short  eoncliisioD. 

I      Sincerity  is  the  glory  of  a   Christian ;   the 

I  native  lustre  of  an  honest  heart  Is  impossible  to 

bo  hid ;  it  will  shine  through  all  his  life  in  one 

I  action  or  another,  in  spite  of  scandal,  and  it  wants 

no  antficc  to  set  it  out. 

I  If  the  practice  we  discourse  of  be  io  be  de- 
fended, let  it  be  a  practice ;  I  mean,  let  it  be 
,  voluntary,  let  it  be  free  and  spontaneous ;  and  If 
gentlemen,  who  ha%c  such  a  latitude  in  their 
opinions,  would  not  have  it  Ibought  they  are 
moved  to  it  by  their  interests,  let  them  practbc 
it  openly,  and  not  time  it  so  to  the  very  eve  of 
an  election,  as  to  have  it  speak  of  itself,  and,  oi 
it  were,  force ^cn  to  believe  it  done  on  purpose; 
nay,  let  them  not  put  such  n  reproach  in  the 
mouths  of  their  enemies,  as  to  have  it  spoken  Jn 
contempt,  with  circumstances  that  stop  the 
moutbs  of  argument^  and  are  as  convincing  as 
demons!  ration. 

Vou  have  given  your  blessing  to  ibem  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  book,  with  **&  let  them  go  on 
and  proiipur."  I  wish  you  have  not  spoken  peace 
w  here  there  is  no  peace  ^  us  to  its  being  a  secret 
between  God  and  them,  1  shall  only  say,  enter 
not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul ;  it  is  an  arcana 
tbut  b  hidden  from  my  e}ctt,  uud  I  doubt  very 
much  how  it  can  consist  with  consulting  the 
rule  with  the  serious  diligence  you  recommend  { 
for,  certainly,  were  the  great  Christian  ndc  con- 
sulted, it  wou  til  instrtu-t  them  that  the  profession 
of  the  Christian  rcLigioti  is  not  a  thing,  the  forms 
whereof  are  of  such  iodifrerence,  as  you  seem  to 
make  it ;  that  it  Is  not  a  Hght  thing  to  shift  and 
change  communion  with  an  estabViahed  and  with 
a  separate  church,  as  often  as  convenience,  or 
reason  of  stuto,  or  intere&t  invite. 

And  whether  I  set  my  name  to  this  or  no — 
whether  I  am  an  independent — 1  hope  they  ore 
Christians  too,  as  well  as  other  folks— whether 
I  am  a  fifth-mooarchy.man^-whether  the  book 
was  designed  against  my  lord  mayor,  though  it 
was  wrote  three  years  before  he  was  choien,  or 
whether  anything  else  you  censoriously  charge 
rac  with  be  true,  or  no,  K'cms  to  me  not  worth 
your  while  to  examine ;  iince,  if  I  should  grant 
them  oil,  the  argument  of  occasional  oonformily 
remains  untouched. 
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If  the  truth  b«  ouide  the  wone  for  my  temper » 
I  »m  sorry  for  it.  But  thii  ii  another  of  Mr 
Hovr'i  parodoxos,  iiiid  something  like  your  un- 
profitable proferment,  that  truth,  ihougb  it  be 
mixed  with  the  worst  temper  in  tho  world, 
thouJd  thereby  be  »o  dohaied  as  lo  become  worse 
lh«n  error. 

Sir,  I  hud  ended  here,  but  for  a  ctauM  you 
force  me  to  reply  to,  concernmg  the  old  puniaiis, 
vho  you  tax  luo  ivith  abusing ;  iudced  it  was 
BS  remotu  from  my  thoughts  as  it  waa  that  ever 
it  ivaa  possible  )ou  could  treat  an  adversary  with 
such  lai^oaj^c. 

And,  but  that  [  shall  not  sufler  myself  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  civility,  and  so 
fidl  into  your  error,  I  could  allow  myself  to  be 
very  much  moved,  tliat  such  a  man  as  you  should 
venture  to  charge  me  with  what  is  neither  true 
in  fact,  nor  can  be  suggested  by  consequence 
Irom  anything  1  have  wrote  i  and,  sir,  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  say,  1  am  sorry  you  should  lay 
)ounelf  10  open,  and  force  me  to  so  severe  a 
remark. 

You  arc  pleased  to  affirm,  that  1  industriously 
represent  the  primitive  Engh»h  puritans,  as  tf 
they  were  generally  of  my  stingy,  narrow  spirit. 

And  here  you  run  upon  me  iviih  ill  lunguasfe, 
how  t  could  think  to  impose  upon  the  world  in 
a  matter  of  so  recent  memory  ;  and  how  I  €ould 
have  the  confidence,  &c.  This  is  really  a  new 
sort  of  stile  from  Mr  How. 

Sir,  1  have  industriously  examined  the  book  I J 
wrote  ;  and  as  I  am  sure  1  never  entertained  a 
thought  m  pfcjudice  of  the  best  character  that 
can  be  given  those  primitive  reform^^r^,  to  I 
cannot  find  one  word  in  the  whole  book  which  can, 
no,  not  with  the  help  of  on  inunendo,  be  so 
much  as  pretended  to  look  that  way. 

Wherefore,  sir,  unless  you  can  make  it  out, 
or  by  the  help  of  some  of  your  distinetjons  come 
oW  from  it,  1  hope  you  will  do  me  so  much  jus. 
tice^  as  you  are  a  mun  of  truth  and  honesty,  to 
recant  the  scandal  and  acknowledge  yourself 
mistaken. 

And  that  I  may  leave  it  lo  everybr)dy  to  judge 
whether  ]  have  not  just  ground  for  wlmt  I  say 
1  shall  quote  here  all  that  1  have  said  relating  to 
the  puritaos^aiid  impartially  tay  down  the  matter  1 
of  fact. 

After  1  had  given  a  ihort  abridgment  of  our 
reformation,  and  recited  the  controversy  between 
Bj»hop  Ridley  and  Bishop  Hooper*  I  proceeded 
thus,  page  the  6th  .— •*  When  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
stored the  Prot**stant  rtUgian  and  the  church 
enjoyed  ir  uu,  the  debate  revived ;  but 

the  first  tit  of  King  Edward  obtained 

so  00  tht;  niiiKJs  fi  uR'D,  that  the  farther  refor^ 
mat  ion  was  rejected,  'I'he  other  party  being  not 
at  all  convinced,  tliou^h  over^ruied,  submitted 
their  personi  l4>  the  laws,  but  not  their  opinions ; 
affirming,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  endeavour  to  serve  Ood  with  the  greateat 
parity  of  worship  as  was  possible ;  and  that  this 
was  the  porcftt  wor%bip  which  came  nearest  the 
divine  institution,  which  they  beUeved  theesta- 
bU»hed  liturgy  did  not ;  and  therefore  in  con- 
loienie  they  must  bo  dissenterri/* 

Having  made  this  quotation,  which  I  have  suf- 
ficient authority  to  prove  genuine,  from  a  many-  | 
icript  of  a  famous  man  in  thocie  days,  which  t 


have  seen,  and  am  otioootsioo  ready  to  produce, 
I  go  on  thns  : — 

**  It  must  be  owned  that  the  original  authors  oc 
these  disputes  were  learned,  dcvuut,  and  singu- 
larly pious,  strict  in  conversation  to  excess,  u 
that  were  possible  ;  and  from  thence  in  a  sort  of 
happy  derision  were  called  puritans :  of  whom  I 
shati  lay  nothing,  but  leave  for  a  record  the  last 
speech  of  a  famouii  foreigner.  *  Sit  aoima  mea 
cum  puritanis  Anglicania,*** 

"Hus  it  all  the  word^  that  have  the  least  retro- 
spect on  the  puritans,  unless  you  will  pretend 
that  a  few  words,  page  24,  are  meant  of  them, 
which  no  man  can  have  any  colour  of  reason  for; 
but  lest  that  should  be  pretended,  I  *hall  quote 
them  also-^page  24. 

"  The  dlssenlers  can  never  pretend  to  be  dis- 
senters upon  the  mere  principle  of  purity  of  wor- 
ship, as  1  have  related  in  the  begianinj^  of  this 
discourse,  if  such  shall  be  received  as  blameless 
into  their  communion  who  have  deserted  them 
upon  occasion  of  preferment." 

lliif  refers  back  to  page  12,  where  1  say  *•  I  shall 
give  my  essay  as  to  what  I  understand  a  real  dis- 
acnting  Protestant  is,**  nor  can  it  refer  to  any 
other  place;  but  if  you  should  still  say  it  looks 
back  to  the  puritani,  it  would  puzzle  a  better 
head  than  mine  to  iSod  out  a  reflection  on  them 
in  It. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  which  you  arc 
pleased  lo  injure  both  me  and  the  truth ;  for, 
page  28,  you  tell  me,  with  some  beat  too,  that 
throughout  my  book,  such  as  are  so  stingily  tyour 
favourite  word,  sir,)  bigoted  to  a  party  as  1,  afe 
treated  with  this  sort  of  charity,  to  be  styled 
painted  hypocrites^  such  as  play  bo-peep  with  God 
Almighty  ,  that  if  such  an  occasion  ojfer  itself  to 
any  of  them  to  serve  God  and  their  country  in  a 
public  station,  do  what  the  law  requires  aad 
which  they  may  sinlessly  do  in  order  to  it,  do 
tre^ipAss  upon  ibelr  consciences,  and  damn  their 
souls  to  save  their  countries. 

Sir,  for  God-sake,  how  came  you  to  let  your 
passion  thus  out- run  your  memory  ? 

There  is  not  one  word  of  all  this  true.  Pardon 
me.  thttt  I  am  obliged,  in  my  own  defence,  to  sav 
so  :  1  refer  you  to  the  original  Co  convince  yourself 
of  it«  and  f  will  take  the  pains  to  go  along  with 
you  in  tne  eiami nation* 

First,  as  to  painted  hypocrites,  it  is  spoken  of 
the  whole  body  of  Protestants  in  England  in 
these  words  :  — 

Page  8,  **  I  must  acknowledge  it  fares  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  with  dissenters  both, 
as  it  has  always  fared  with  Christ's  church  in  the 
whole  world;  that  while  suppressed  and  per. 
seeuted,  their  professon  were  few  and  their  pro. 
fession  more  severe.  But  when  religion  comes 
to  be  the  mode  of  a  countr>%  so  many  painted  hy- 
pocrites, (there's  the  word,)  get  into  the  church, 
that  guile  is  not  to  be  seen  till  it  arrive  to 
apof  tacy.  ** 

rVay,'  sir,  who  can  these  painted  hrpocrtt«s 
refer  to,  that  you  should  say,  inuendo,  "AU 
those  that  are  not  of  my  party,  or  that  are  not 
so  stingy  as  I  ?** 

These  painted  hypocrites  must  belong  to  that 
religion  which  is  the  mode  of  the  country^ 
which  roust  rather  mean  the  Church  of  England 
than  the  diasenters ;  and  yet  if  I  meant  titber  of 
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them,  k  cannot  be  made  a  reflection,  because 
it  la  ronfined  only  to  fuch  as  are  apoetates  from 
feHgioB,  not  wach  as  continue  to  conform  to 
botE  or  either  oTtbem. 
i  TUa  Is  jodging  me  indeed,  neither  with  charity 
nor  troth.  The  next  words  are,  **  such  as  play 
bo-peep  with  God  Almighty.**  Pray,  good  sir, 
reflcet  on  Solomon,  and  what  is  said  of  such  as 
jodge  of  a  matter  before  they  hear  it.  I  am 
periwiaded  yon  did  read  the  clause,  which  is  thus : 

I  had  been  examining  the  wofui  excuse  of 
sooM  people,  and  too  many  such  we  had  who 
would  take  the  sacrament  at  the  church,  and 
pretend  it  was  done  only  as  a  civil  action ;  on 
which  I  made  such  remarks,  as,  I  think,  so  pro- 
fiuie  a  practice  dMcnred;  and  at  last  added, 
"  Tbis  ii  playing  bo-peep  with  God  Almighty.*' 

And  pray,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  free  with  you, 
do  but  examine  the  circumstance  as  I  have 
laid  it  down,  and  tell  me,  from  the  sincerity  of 
yoar  soul,  if  you  are  not  of  the  same  mind. 

The  other  reflection  is  on  such,  who,  though 
it  be  against  their  consciences,  pretend  it  is  to 
serve  Uiefar  conntnr.  Of  these,  I  say,  they  are 
pntriota  indeed,  wtio  will  damn  their  souls  to 
aave  their  country.  Not  that  thereby  I  imply 
that  to  take  the  sacrament  with  the  Church  of 
England  would  damn  any  man*s  soul,  if  he  com- 
■lanieated  with  a  right  principle ;  but  to  do  it  to 
aerre  a  torn,  which  is  the  question  in  hand,  I 
woold  not  answer  for,  though  it  was  inverted  from 
tbe  church  to  a  dissenting  congregation. 

All  theae  instances,  sir,  and  more  which  I 


could  reckon  up,  serve  to  make  me  admh« 
wherein  1  have  so  provoked  you  as  to  remove 
you  from  your  wonted  candour ;  and  since  my 
writing  on  a  cause  which  I  expected  fairer 
quarter  in,  so  exceedingly  moves  you,  I  shall 
choose  rather  to  lay  down  the  controversy  than 
to  engage  with  a  person  who  I  should  be  very 
much  Cvucemed  to  see  exceed  the  rules  which 
he  has  with  so  much  success  and  so  much  ap- 
plause prescribed  to  others. 

1  always  thought  men  might  dispute  without 
railing,  and  differ  without  quarrelling ;  and  that 
opinions  need  not  affect  our  tempers ;  but  since 
it  is  not  to  be  found,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  have 
a  better  talent  that  way  than  I. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Besides  your  book,  sir,  which  1  think  treats 
me  coarsely  enough,  I  am  since  threatened  to 
be  worse  used  by  a  gentleman  who  thinks  himself 
concerned  in  my  affronting  you,  as  he  calls  it. 

I  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  not  charge  you  with 
any  part  of  it ;  I  believe  you  to  be  more  of  a 
Christian  and  more  of  a  gentleman,  nor  am  I  sen- 
sible  I  gave  you  any  cSfront,  I  am  sure  I  in- 
tended you  none. 

But  because  that  gentleman,  I  understand, 
expects  some  answer  this  way,  I  have  this  to  say 
to  him. 

That  if  he  thinks  himself  capable  to  give  me 
personal  correction,  he  knows  me  well  enough, 
and  need  never  want  an  opportunity  to  be 
welcome.  D.  F. 
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Ik  consequence  of  the  subject  of  Oocaaioual  Confonnity  attracting  much  attention  at  the 
•j  period  of  the  precedmg  tracts,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  a  somewhat  longer 
I  introductory  notice  than  will  be  necessary  in  future  cases.  Among  those  who  defended 
j  occasional  communicants  was  Mr  James  Owen,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Shrewsbury,  who 

■  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  <  Moderation,  a  Virtue ;  or  the  Occasional  Conformist  justified 
I  from  the  imputation  of  Hypocrisy.     Wherein  is  shown  the  Antiquity,  Catholic  principles, 

and  Advantage  of  Occasional  Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  Dissenters 

■  from  the  Religion  of  the  State  have  been  employed  in  most  Governments,'  &c,  which 
:  work  is  particularly  noticed  by  De  Foe  in  the  tract  entitied  'The  Sincerity  of  Dissenters 
i  i  Vindicated  from  the  Scandal  of  Occasional  Conformity. ' 

i 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[ifmouTBLT  after  the  acceasloti  of  Queen  Armt 
the  controversy  concerning  occasional  conformity 
wna  rovived  with  ^reol  vrarmtL  Most  of  the 
cbUTch  wntcra  made  it  a  Bubjeci  for  their  invcc- 
ttTea  ;  and  tlie  moderation  of  the  dUscnten, 
which  had  been  formerly  coniidered  a  virtue,  was 
now  repreMnted  by  them  as  ciiminiil.  and  indi- 
cative of  some  ill  design.  It  was  therefore  made 
use  of  by  the  crafty  to  bring  them  under  popular 
odium ;  and  as  the  populace  are  usually  led  more 
by  noise  than  reason,  they  generally  gave  in 
to  ft. 

The  Qtie«i*s  ipeech  at  the  opening  of  her  flrft 
parliament  was  ominous  for  the  disaentcri.  Her 
resolution  to  defend  and  maintain  the  church  was 
not  forgotten ;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  upon 
the  subject  of  the  toleratioUi  which  so  many  were 
desirous  to  subvert,  and  all  considered  in  jeo- 
pardy. The  reply  of  the  Commons  went  a  Little 
further.  After  comptt  men  ting  the  Queen  as  the 
most  illustrieius  ornament  and  confessor  for  the 
church,  thev  go  on  to  observe,  **  We  promise  our- 
ielves  that  In  your  Majesty's  reign  we  shall  see  it 
perfectly  restored  to  iu  due  rights  and  privileges, 
and  secured  in  the  same  to  posterity  ;  which  is 
only  to  be  done  by  diverting  those  men  of  the 
power,  who  have  shown  they  want  not  the  will  to 
destroy  it** 

Many  days  were  not  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  meaning  of  this  address^  as  well  as  the  in  ten* 
tloQ  of  its  framersy  was  fully  expounded  to  the 
pubh'o. 

Upon  the  4th  of  November  Mr  Wm.  Bromley 
and  Mr  Arthur  Annesteyt  members  for  the  two 
universities,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John*  afterwards 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  brought  in  the  expected  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  occasional  conformity. 
Although  this  measure  originated  in  political 
rathar  than  in  religiout  mothf,  the  object  of  it 
being  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  Tories,  yet  the 
effect  was  to  cut  off  the  disaeoten  fbr  ever  &om 
may  chance  of  rising  to  emlnenoe  in  the  state. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Whigs,  who 
rightty  urged  that  no  man  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  a  subject  for  a  difference  in 
reltgton.  In  spite  of  all  arguments  drawn  from 
reason  and  humanity,  it  was  violently  promoted 
by  the  Tories,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  by 
several  who  were  themselves  the  offspring  of  dis* 


■enting  parenta,  and  from  whom  a  more  omu 
iistent  conduct  might  have  been  expected.  Upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  a  clause  was  pn^ 
posed  "  for  exempting  dissenters  from  such  officif 
OS  cumot  by  liw  be  executed  without  receiving 
the  aaerament  aooording  to  the  uiage  of  the 
Church  of  England.**  And  it  seemed  but  rea- 
sonshlo  that  those  who  were  to  be  excluded  from 
those  situations  that  afforded  power  and  cmolu- 
mcnt  should  also  be  exempted  from  others  that 
were  merely  burthensome,  and  which  they  could 
not  enter  upon  without  a  breach  of  conscienoe. 
But  the  temper  of  tho  party  was  displnyed  In 
thefrrejectionof  BO  just  a  proposition;  and  the 
bill  passed  the  Commona,  the  twenty-* eighth  of 
the  same  month,  by  a  great  majoHtj.  '*  Among 
those  who  were  the  hottest  in  this  affafr,**  myt  a 
writer  before  quoted,  **  were  the  clerfy,  nod  m 
crowd  of  women  of  the  lowest  rank,  inflamed  as 
it  were  with  a  xeal  for  religion.  These  woiDen 
exprawed  as  great  exultation  on  this  supposed 
victory,  at  if  they  had  taken  more  delight  in  such 
n^ligious  triumphs  than  in  the  gratlncation  of 
oven  their  lusti  and  their  avarice.*'* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  io  the  preamble  to  the 
bill,  the  mainteoance  of  the  toleration  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted,  and  all  persecution  for  conscience 
sake  condemned  In  a  high  strain ;  but  how  the 
enacting  part  could  be  reconciled  with  these  pro. 
fessions  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  De  Foe,  alluding 
to  the  deception  attempted  by  the  InstigatorB  of 
the  measure,  observes,  '*  O  1  persecution  was  a 
sad  thing,  nobody  designed  persocutloii ;  the 
dissenters  were  not  to  be  persecuted  in  the  least ; 
nay,  the  very  preamble  of  the  bill  made  a  glori- 
ous declaration,  that  persecution  was  contrary  te 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  articles  of  tha 
Church  of  England.  And  yet,  was  anything 
more  directly  tending  to  persecution  than  that 
bill,  and  was  it  not  so  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  ?**♦  Nothing  can  exceed  the  effrontery  of 
the  men  who  could  bring  forward  such  a  measure 
with  these  pretensions ;  but  their  hvpocrisy  was 
uniform  with  their  intolerance.  **  Lies  are  not 
worth  a  farthing,"*  adds  De  Foe,  **  if  Uiey  are  not 
calculated  for  the  effectual  deceiving  of  the  peo- 
ple they  are  desigiied  to  deceive,  **^ 
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TTw  bJn  wi*  carried  to  the  Lords  ihc  second 
9t  Dcoeinber,  and  there  met  with  great  opposi- 
IJmi.  Mo«t  of  the  bhhops,  who  were  thc&  dis- 
tlBguLthed  by  their  moderation,  were  ngiilnst  i% 
Ibf  which  they  were  heavily  c(*niiured  by  the 
fadgb  pwty,  a*  enemies  and  betrayers  of  the 
danreo;  but  tho  reproach  of  bigot t  U  of  small 
fllsRt  and  mu&t  always  be  reckoned  tipon  by  tlic 
•ppOMBti  of  violent  luciuurcs.  Many  lon^^  and 
Vim  debates  took  place  with  a  vit^iv  to  defeat 
or  aritfgala  the  measure*  Some  thought  the 
pgwltita  too  high,  and  were  reminded  of  the 
practice  of  fsaSora^n  In  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1 » 
eftJten  believed  that  the  chief  desi^  of  the  bill 

'  i)  eorporations,  so  that  none   but 

be  returned  at  elections*  and  many 

as  the  first  step  to  a  breach  of  the 

ton,  the  overthrow  of  which  was  visibly 

The  Lordii,  however*  paaied  the  bill 
of  December,  but  clog^^ed  It  with  »eve* 
ill  mciidoients,  which  they  thought  would  be 
fqfifltcd  by  tlie  Comtsioiis,  and  after  some  fruit- 
kw  eonSemecit  ooeaiiooed  iu  loss.  This  wo;  a 
fpcai  HMntlBcilioii  to  the  Tories*  for  the  Court 
bed  tttOiiiioiMd  all  Ui  strength  upon  the  occa- 
Boou  ciren  to  Priocc  George  of  Denmark,  who 
wae  hlouielf  a  Lutheran*  and  «m  occajsional  con* 
looBist.  but  voted  o^aiDst  hia  cooseience.  It  is 
ftEported  that  he  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  wlicn 
emMrt  to  divide  ogoinat  him,  ''  My  heart  is  vid 

Of  the  temper  which  then  reigned  in  the 
dendaaot  party,  we  ha^e  a  lively  porlriuture 
I  drawn  by  an  historian  of  tho  time*  At  that 
I  ttme  Fome  of  the  clcf^y,  who&e  numbers  stiU  in* 
\  eierted  the  uimost  of  their  eloquence  in 
I  macllieg  not  only  against  the  dissenters*  the 
whiga,  wid  the  ministry,  but  even  against  the 
I  Qttwee  herself,  and  the  principles  of  moderuiion. 
[ttQr  also  expatiated  at  Large*  in  tbeir  sermons  to 
seplc*  upon  the  old  proceedings  of  Crom* 
tfine,  and  the  dire  misfortunes  of  King 
I ;  aod  he  who  inveighed  the  most  bittcr- 
1  filled  hii  flock  with  the  must  dreadful  ap' 
*  was  the  most  highly  applauded  by 

kitbough  the  Occasional  Bill  was  promoted  by 
'■try  (or  political  purposes,  yet  there  were 
I  equally  igrjoble  that  procured  for  It 
t  supporL  In  their  violent  management, 
m  they  over-reached  themselves,  driving 
from  the  church  who  had  before  resorted 
fh^.  Dc  Poo  traces  the  measure  to  thu  city  of 
Cufeatiy*  **  Here,"  says  be*  "  wo  found  it  np- 
frtoih  in  embryo,  in  a  printed  pamphlet, 
» A  Letter  from  a  Friend  in  the  Country 
PmMctBbefof  Parliament/  In  this  work  the 
I  el  tike  bU)  is  laid  down*  with  the  reasons  and 
I  %o  the  party  ;  and  to  shroud  its  true 
•plibee*  it  was  first  said  to  be  drawn  by  Sh* 
bolomew  Shower  and  his  Hxelcr  friends. 
ei  leal  it  was  owned  by  Dr  Armstead  of 
*  Ibo  famed  Mr  liimbcrley  of  the 
pitoee.  The  scheme  was  afterwards  eoo' 
1  to  Onford*  the  high-church  party  having 
e  grvceful  bait«  and  espoused  the  blessed 
^  t#  Uie  eternal  honour  and  glory  of  their 


politics  as  well  as  charity.  Before  I  enter  forthef 
j  into  the  history  of  this  procedure,  I  must  do  tho 
high  church  so  much  justice  as  to  inquire  into 
the  ehametcr  of  the  authors  of  this  celebrated 
bill  J  and  that  I  may  not  put  Mr  Lesley  to  ihe 
trouble  of  denying  the  fact,  V\l  produce  living 
vouehers  at  his  demand  for  every  tittle.  Mr 
Klmberley  is  the  incumbent  of  one  of  tho  two 
large  parishes  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  He  is  the 
son  of  un  old  diisenting  minister  outed  in  1662* 
ut  iiydinerly  in  Worcestershire,  and  was  picked 
out  by  the  party  at  Oxford  as  a  champion  against 
the  dissenters,  who,  in  this  particular  eity*  lived 
in  the  greatest  unity  with  their  contorming 
brethren.  They  came  generally  to  chureh,  and 
had  no  sermons  at  their  meetings,  but  in  the 
interval  of  the  public  hours  of  worship.  But 
this  gentleman,  by  his  violence,  has  driven  all 
from  the  church  ;  his  licry  spirit  having  made 
men  abhor  a  phice  wlicre  with  men  of  temper 
and  moderation  tbey  could  formerly  be  content 
to  worship.  And,  without  doubt*  the  fury  exer- 
cised by  these  men  is  the  truest  method  they  can 
take  to  make  disinters*  and  docs  every  day 
drive  men  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England."* 

WiiUst  the  bill  was  pending  in  parliament* 
swarms  of  pamphlets  were  issued  from  the  press. 
To  the  freneral  stwk  of  argument,  Dl»  Foe  hod 
nut  been  backward  iu  contributing  his  share.  It 
being  one  in  which  he  took  great  intcrei^t,  ho  re- 
turned to  it  again  at  this  time,  and  published  the 
inquiry  uhich  follows  this  notice.  We  may  here 
give  the  aub5ei}ucut  fate  of  this  measure,  the 
more  so,  that  much  of  this  is  De  Foe's  own 
account  of  the  matter. 

The  alterations  effected  in  the  ministry  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1704*  produced  a  happy 
change  in  the  relative  condition  of  polittual 
partiei.  The  rapid  stndea  taken  by  the  Tones 
towards  the  annihilation  of  liberty,  had  experi- 
enced a  check  in  a  quarter  from  whence  it  was 
little  evpccted,  and  it  bad  Its  influence  in  parlia- 
ment I  but  they  still  maintained  tbeir  ascendancy 
in  the  Commons,  Upon  the  opening  of  the 
third  and  I a«t  session  of  tliis  paHioment*  Octo- 
ber 24,  the  Queen  delivered  a  conciliatory  speech, 
deprecating  contention,  and  expressive  of  kind* 
ness  to  all  her  subjects.  The  address  of  the 
Lords  was  in  unison  with  the  speech ;  but  the 
Commons  expressed  themselves  in  more  mea- 
sured terms,  end  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
far  from  promoting  measures  of  conuiliatiun.  I>e 
Foe  tells  ys,  ''That  the  general  cry  of  the 
church's  danger  was  induBtriously  handed  about 
amongst  the  high  party,  that  it  might  be  mode 
the  excuse  for  all  their  eccentric  motions,  hetero- 
dox opinions,  difloyal  reproaches  of  the  io%s- 
reign,  disrespectful  behaviour  to  their  diocesans, 
and  exceeding  clamour  at  their  fcllow-church- 
i  men ;  that  it  was  made  the  shuttle-cock  of  the 
I  party,  and  tossed  about  from  pulpit  to  pulpit, 
j  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  tho  other ;  and 
I  that  it  was  made  the  blind  excuse  for  an  Occa- 
|Siunal  Bill,  and  far  tacking  that  bid  to  another; 
for  which  Sir  John  Packington,  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth,    Mr   Bromley,    and    all    the   great 
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mani^^rs  ol  the  confcreneef  oo  that  bead,  wera 
his  witncsaM."* 

h  wa*  rather  cxpecicH  at  conrt,  m  well  lu 
cartiettJj  denrcd  by  moderate  mm  thratigbout 
the  nation,  that  the  Occntional  Bill  would  not  be 
revived  in  thit  session  ;  it  he'xn^  a  time  when  all 
partitas  should  drop  their  animosities  to  celDbratc 
ihc  Iriumphfl  of  the  nation  over  the  commoo 
enemy.  The  ministers  earnestly  pressed  the 
leudini^  men  oF  the  high  party  to  suspend  their 
pretended  leal  for  the  chtirch  until  a  more 
htvQtirable  opportunity,  when  it  irould  give  less 
obstruction  to  the  public  business ;  bnl  without 
avail.  The  subject  underwent  several  debates 
In  the  different  Tory  clubs,  which  **  consisted 
chicRy  of  country  genttcmcn^  belter  known  after- 
wards by  the  appellation  of  October-men  and 
fox-hunters ;  who,  when  they  were  at  home,  hud 
most  of  their  conversation  with  the  rural  clerg)* 
from  whom  they  could  not  but  learn  many  exceU 
lent  lessons  against  schism,  which  they  were  at- 
sured  was  synonymous  with  presbytemiiUm,  and 
cooaequcotly  mn^t  think  they  were  In  a  verj* 
good  way,  when  they  were  doing  *o  good  service 
to  the  church  as  to  endeavour  to  pttick  it  up  by 
the  roots. "t 

It  was  at  leuffth  decided  to  press  the  measure, 
and  upon  the  *23d  of  November  Mr  Bromley 
brought  in  his  bill  for  the  third  time.  After 
many  long  and  warm  debates,  it  parsed  through 
its  first  stflge,  and  was  ordered  for  a  second  read- 
rng  ;  but  the  formidable  opposition  that  was  now 
r^iised  to  it,  alarmed  the  Tories  for  its  succeitt, 
parlicularly  in  the  Tpper  Hous^,  This  produced 
a  fresh  consultation  m  their  prmcipal  club,  at  the 
Vine  Tavein,  in  Lon-;  acre,  where  it  was  resolved 
to  make  «urc  of  the  measure  by  tacking  it  t4)  a 
money-bill.  Mr  Harloy,  who  finessed  with  all 
parties,  is  said  to  have  deeoyed  thctn  into  this 
snare,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  thi-m.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  uptvn  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  Mr  Bromley,  after  a  long 
speech,  which  contained  many  hitter  invectives 
afalnst  the  dissenters,  moved  that  it  should  be 
lacked  to  the  Land-Tax  Bill.  This  occasioned  a 
lengthy  debate,  and  many  animated  speeches 
upon  both  ftdesw  Several  t>f  the  Qucen*s  miob- 
term  spoke  against  It ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  their  opposition  was  grounded  upon  pru- 
dt-nce  and  state  policy,  rather  than  a  regard  to 
the  poUiical  riv^hts  of  those  who  were  to  be 
aifected  by  it.  The  influence  produced  in  pallia- 
nient  by  a  change  of  policy  tn  those  who  adminis- 
ter the  pnbtic  affairs,  was  strikingly  exempUlied 
upon  this  occosion.  Nenrly  a  hundrt-d  and 
twenty  of  thoic  members  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  voting  with  the  Tories,  deserted  thenr  -^  ^^ 
this  question  ;  for.  upon  a  division  of  the  l 
It  appeared  that  there  were  one  huwdr 
thirty-four  for  the  tack,  and  two  hundrt'i  ,,  i 
fifty  against  it  Both  parties  made  great  ..  j 
tions  to  mutter  their  strength  ;  but  if  the  loin  - 
were  defieated  in  theirmoncBuvre,  they  succeeded i 
in  {Miiiiig  tbe  bill  aa  a  separate  measure,  by  u 
m^orfty  of  oot  ImadrMlaiMtioventy^nlne  against 
a  hnodpcd  md  tnlft^oiicu 

Upon  the  following  day,  being  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  where  it 
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underwent  a  debate  more  for  the  satU^tioo  of 
the  Queen,  «bo  «m  firesofit  to  hoar  it,  than  for 
any  novdty  of  ai^gument  that  was  likely  to  be 
elicited.  Upon  the  question  being  put,  whether 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time?  there 
appeared  fifty  for  it,  and  seventy- one  against  it ; 
so  that  the  obnoxious  measure  w«as  again  de- 
featcd  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Lords.  For  this, 
reproaches  were  heaped  upon  them  without 
mercy  by  the  high  party,  which  occasioned 
De  Foe  to  interpose  the' following  defence  -— 
''  Those  that  tax  the  Lords  with  a  want  of  due 
care  of  the  church,  may,  with  much  more  reason, 
be  chargeable  with  want  of  reason  as  well  as 
manner*,  and  may  be  thus  answered.  That  a 
due  care  of  the  church  must  be  allowed  toconsiat 
rather  in  bringing  dissenters  into  the  communion 
of  the  church,  than  in  shutting  the  door  against 
litem  and  their  posterity ;  blocking  it  up  with 
certmooies,  trifles,  and  thingi  owned  to  be  in- 
different,  which  they  never  could  defend  in  prac- 
tice, much  less  can  anything  defend  the  imposing 
them  as  terms  of  communion,  "'f 

Our  author  intimiites,  that  although  the  good 
of  the  church  was  the  cry  of  the  party,  yet  it 
was  miTcly  a  cloak  to  conceal  their  hypocrisy. 
Had  the  design  been  really  the  prevention  of  Oc- 
casional Conformity,  it  would  have  been  more 
apparent,  he  says, ''  If.  instead  of  a  bill  to  thrust 
out  the  dissenters,  they  had  boen  pleaded  to 
otfer  some  remedies  to  the  general  evil,  and 
have  opened  the  doors  of  the  church  to  receive 
ail  who  could  have  come  in  upon  any  reasonable 
conditions,  But^  fint  to  shut  men  out,  and  then 
to  say  they  won't  come  in,  is  such  a  banter  of 
the  Almighty,  and  of  their  brethren,  that  it  is  oo 
wonder  these  dealings  make  tnen  afraid  of  their 
designs  ;  for  it  can  never  t^  thought  that  thoae 
who  complain  of  distant,  schism,  and  faction,  caa 
pretend  to  wish  their  being  healed  by  makinf 
the  breach  wider,  nnd  shutting  out  those  that 
would  come  in.  To  say  thi*  bill  iji  for  the  pre- 
vention of  hypocrisy,  is  itielf  such  a  piece  oC 
hypocrisy,  tliat  not  thi?  House  of  Lord^  ooly»  bot 
the  meanest  ploughman  in  the  natioti,  aeoi 
through  iind  laun^^h*  at  it.  To  say  the  disietitfri 
will  not  coiitply  totally,  though  overtures  and 
advances  ti^  that  purpose  were  made,  is  lo  cover 
the  chetit  jet  further,  and  moke  falsities  and 
forge rie»  aisist  the  design  ;  for  it  Is  plain  there 
never  has  been  any  abatcineiit  of  eercttioinlea  or 
indifferent  things  as  yet  oflWvd  them.  Now, 
this  aeeifif  so  just  a  thtng,  that  I  think  no  rea* 
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'  Afchbiihop  or  Cuitcrbufy,  wfao  ww  ndl- 

i  I.  ::■•,  di  "  «  V.ugv  pill*r  of  ih*  chuic)i."  d*- 

>  iiUuDcd  for  his  aoUc  &tMt4 

MX*»»n.    11*  thWicht  "  TiM 

rtnttv,  M  QMd  ^f  IJM  dl«iv 

Juibiriring  Lh«  titki  of  «  vtlti hypoauy,  ms 

I  moderale  dli»ftDt«i>,  upon  ibeir  o*a  pria- 

1        hipIoytogpersQu  ofadjilfnDt  rcligteBfton 

r  :     j"     .o»   be,  "huM   beea  prMXifsA  ta  dl 

..  \>  T'      \    rty  of  ootavieiKmhm  btamajhmwiii 

than   nny  oilKf  cc-uptry  hjui  doo*."     He  ub«nM._"T%at 

when  The  Trtt  Aei  i 


bill. 


«vvirriil 


M  mmU  OmymAMm  flf^lj  to  «M 
hm  aoMld  «•  vmf  plila  umwwMl 
irhkli  was  a  ikntu  vMattaA  «f  Ow 
Tbs  food  iBlBiatows  ■■ypurtsd  b« 
-     -   '  W»  i0md  to  Uit  bmeli 


r  bnlAta^  Wbo  hMA 
by  Klnit  Willioirt,  and  dlptti^iiiiliMl 
pvciflc  principles.— LiHt  of  TvuRiioii,  p<  101 
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I  Ota  r^ect  it  FirtU  open  the  doow 
and  make  those  advances  which 
9t  •ad  rd^n  demand ;  and  then, 
are  refracionr,  there  may  be 
t  for  the  chargpe  of  coatuaaaey.*'* 
Tbe  etib  which  the  natbn  escaped  by  the 
ifiHK  aif  the  measure,  are  deu^rihed  by  our 
■ttpr  Id  fbrdble  limituAgc.  He  f(>eaks  of  the 
1  BiU  QJ  fraught  with  such  nrcanot  of 
■y.  blood,  aad  perAecution,  thjt,  w  far  from 
fa^  th«  deaign  of  the  tmposen,  it  would 
i  m  an  cuthqaalic  luider  the  chtircb*  and 
iMii«  all  b  OQO  ooannon  calamity.  Upon  the 
Am%w  of  thoM  hot-headed  poUtlcions.  he  re- 
M&a»  **  If  people  will  put  their  own  destructlen 
IpaD  fMr  heaoa,  in  ipite  of  rrftection,  contrary 
i»  ■■  tlie  rules  of  reason  and  diicretioo.  and  to 
IM  llglit  and  ooovktioni  of  their  own  under- 
fOnJlDf*  It  is  tmpoffible  for  human  heart  to  save 
ttan,  Perhapf  the  time  u  not  yet  come;  they  | 
■ml  perhaps  yet  etpoie  Chemselvifs  farther,  and 
US  AaH  not  see  our  safety  until  they  hnve  driven 
■a  to  it  by  ioom  yet  more  prodigious  attempt— 
tmtliaMaf[  that  shall  give  our  constitution  such  a 
dbMlk  n  iliall  ttartle  the  whole  nation,  and  put 
IbflH  IMo  revoJittion  fits.  If  ever  thi>  cv  il  be 
rm  up  to  eittrcmities — if  ever  tacking  principl«i 
I  into  that  confTision — If  ever  an  attempt 
O  Eor  '4  be  openly  pushed  at, 

ly  per  people  of  England,  in 

)  of  their  ju<t  T\'^M,  and  the  priftleges  de- 
li»a4  lo  Hieiii  from  their  ancestora.  will  be  the 
ilaoti  — lion  of  an  thai  shall  attempt  to  difposKas 
iWa  of  tJiat  liberty /'t 

Do  Foe  observes,  that  this  *cbeme  of  the  tack 
mm  not  the  project  of  those  who  voted  for  lt» 
md  tktX  they  never  expected  it  would  pass  the 
or  bw  ttiirntcil  to  by  the  Qm^en.  The 
I  he,  Will  started  by  some  old  gamesters, 
i  o  mind  to  spoil  their  sport,  ami  knew 
inidt  were  not  >pt*<'i))  enough  to  overtake 
'Who  it  was  thut  moved  them  thus,  and 
^twm  tkem  mto  the  snare,  is,  perhaps,  more  easy 
0mm  oQflveB&ent  to  describe ;  but  their  general 
iBUtMl  of  aome  m^n,  who  had  not  a  few  timet 
linpaiHy  ontwitteil  them,  makes  it  easy  to  aee 
tlioy  knew  the  troth  of  it  themselves.  Nor, 
1^9  can  f  say  a  kinder  iliini^  to  the  tackers, 
l^ai  thry  were  drawn  into  this  matter  by 
Ihot  were  tf>o  cunning  for  ttiem ;  for  [f  1 
■  4<rlen*l  their  M»n«e»  aod  make  it  an  act  of 
>  will  be  supported  at  the 
of  tl  Ian,  ojid  they  must  ptum 

thing     .    t.  ,^-.   AHorc  scandalous  thjn  a 
t  the  e]i<*htii)ge  will  be  greatly  to  their 
iti^.        ftid    Thr\  Inlrl    noses,  hiid  they 
^tad  (he)  been 
-  .  they  would 
ve   m-en   *t»  acra.iru    j      The  tacking 
iMriw  been  defended  by  tome  persons 
Mifl  ihemoelves  advene  to  persecution^ 
■wiiafoiired  to  gild  it  over  with  soft  namea» 
Vbo  aibtorvea,  **  The  nice  distinction  between 
er  and  a  moderate  tacker,  being  the  learn* 
of  a  certain   clergyman   not    far  in 
m  a  ticar  of  Dray,  I  confess  to  be  a 


.•ays  1 


e,-  II*  t9o,  17 1,      t  Ibid.  tM  10,  n  n. 
:  Ibid,  m,  177,  l?«. 


mystery  past  my  understand  tng ;  and  the  modera* 
tion  of  a  tacker  seems  to  me  to  merit  a  place  in 
my  l^rd  Rochester's  poem  upon  nothing.*'* 

The  defeat  of  their  favoorke  raeaaure  wat  a 
aoorcc  of  much  lamentation  to  the  Toriea.  Let 
ut  hear  the  wailings  of  one  of  their  writers  :— 
**"  This  was  the  cause  of  a  mighty  triumph  to  the 
Wlug  party;  and  the  very  faction  who  hftd  abo* 
Uahed  the  House  of  Lordi  in  the  times  of  rebellioo 
and  sequestration^  now  caited  them  their  only 
guArdiant  and  protectors.  Immediately  a  ballad 
was  made,  and  the  burthen  of  the  song  was  'A 
Hundred  and  Thirty-four '  (the  number  of  those 
honourable  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  for  sending  it  up  to  Ihcir  lordshipt  by 
way  of  clause  to  the  Land'*Tax ),  intimating  thoie 
worthy  patriota  were  Jbr  ISre  and  faggot»  like  their 
'  Shortest  Way  *  scribe,  and  for  bringing  in  the 
KJnff  of  France,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Wooden  Shoes,  with  the  rest  of  the  trinkets  that 
are  the  osuiil  attendants  of  Popery,  The  press 
l)ad  been  used  by  them  a.*  an  ioatrnmcnt  of  con- 
veyance, through  which  all  their  filth  ond  ordure, 
their  oflals  of  scandal  and  iniquity,  had  hitherto 
passed,  and  they  got  ready  reams  of  malignity  to 
make  its  way  into  the  open  light  throiiL^h  that 
cooamon-Bewer  at  the  rismg  of  tlie  parUament* 
New  elections  were  to  come  on  before  another 
■asaioci,  and  the  only  way  to  get  Hd  of  such  as 
hod  obstructed  their  republican  and  funatical 
systems,  and  were  like  to  continue  in  the  same 
temperament  of  rniod^  was  to  make  them  obnoi- 
ious  to  the  public  censure,  and  gain  over  those 
votea  by  some  articb  or  other  which  had  been 
before  given  in  their  behalf.  But  as  the  llouso 
of  Commorts  had  a  greater  regard  for  their  bo- 
I  nour,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament,  than  tan»ely 
I  subutit  theiusclvcs  to  be  reproached  and  calumoi- 
'  ated  during  this  session,  so  they  deferred  the  pub« 
licaiion  «:»f  their  villanous  attempts  upon  the 
honestest  part  of  them  liU  it  broke  up,  when  off 
went  the  signal  of  nnofchy  and  confusion  in  a 
paper  rocket,  or  a  new  Black  t.Ul  of  those 
worthy  patriot*,  who,  to  prwent  the  Church  ot 
England  from  being  undermined  by  the  Oeca* 
siooat  Conrumiists.  did.  Itke  true  nublo  English- 
men, vote  that  the  bill  Lo  previ^nt  Occasional 
Conformity  mi^i  bo  laokoil  to  the  Land-Tai 
Bill,  to  secure  its  paasafo  In  the  House  of  Lords; 
no  that  this  their  ical  does  np^iear  to  all  wi«e 
men  as  coospiunou^t  for  the  interest,  as  their 
lives  are  ornaments  to  that  church  of  which  they 
are  members." 

The  man  who  could  be  mad  enough  to  suppose 
that  a  church  feneeil  around  by  so  many  penal 
laws,  was  lo  be  endangered  by  some  luitf-dozen 
Ocoasioitol  (Jonformiata.  was  quite  in  chanicter 
when  he  canted  the  following  paian«:e  :—*  The 
church  party,  in  the  meantlm4>,  vmi  not  a  wonU 
but  comforted  thenuclves  under  the  dispenser 
iioo  of  Providence  and  a  quiet  cooscience,  even 
when  they  were  under  the  dismal  retiectbns  of 
her  maje>ty's  being  the  last  of  the  English  line, 
and  tliat  this  good  queen  beiiif  mortal,  they 
oould  hope  for  no  such  <ippofftonitiet  from  her 
suoceasors  as  they  had  reasoo  to  expect  f^ooi 
hot  propitious  reign.  They  were  oertain  of  tlib 
illustriotti   princess,  from    her   oducalioii*    bff 
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principle^  her  practices*  and  her  asiumnces  to 
promote  and  ailvance  the  interest  of  the  church 
established;  but  could  promise  themselves  no 
such  OTftainly  from  those  that  were  to  come 
a/tcft  vrho,  though  thoy  were  constrained  hy  act 
of  parliament  to  be  of  that  profession  thcmsdvcs^ 
had  DO  obligation  upon  them  to  promote  and 
encourage  it  in  othera.  Besides,  th<n'  were  under 
the  greatest  concern  for  her  mujesty's  glory  ;  and 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  it  might  bo  in 
her  royal  power  to  return  that  glory  to  God,  by 
consummating  the  fclieltii^s  of  the  people^  in 
leaving  them  the  use  of  ljod*s  hf>ly  worship  iu 
itsprtmitivo  strength  and  purity/'*  The  pure 
worship  of  God  would  have  fared  much  betler  in 
the  world,  if  its  princes  had  not  concerned  them- 
selves to  meddle  in  such  matter*; ;  but  thctit  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  would  have 
been  more  contracted,  and  they  would  have 
failed  in  their  most  efficient  help  for  enslaving 
(he  people.  By  pressing  the  clergy  bto  their 
service,  they  have  taught  them  in  return  to  erect 
a  temporal  dominion  for  themselves,  equaUy  dan* 
gerouB  to  religion  and  liberty,  which  have 
Qourished  mo&t  in  those  states  that  have  inter- 
dicted their  interference  with  politics.  Sects, 
however  numerous,  or  whatever  absurdity  may 
attach  to  their  tenets,  will  be  always  harmless, 
so  long  as  thoy  are  not  Incorporated  with  the 
state,  nor  allowed  to  molest  each  other ;  it  Is 
political  power  that  renders  them  dangerous,  and 
converts  them  into  persecutors.  The  true  secret 
of  government  ts  to  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  of 
fleets,  by  giving  to  no  one  the  ascendancy  j  for 
when  the  temptation  to  supplant  each  other  no 
longer  exists,  they  will  live  as  brethroo,  and  strive 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  rather  than 
for  secular  rewards. 

One  of  the  moit  powerful  opponents  of  the 
bill  was  that  distinguished  etattsman^   Charles 
Monta^ye,  Earl  of  IMifax,  who  not  only  resisted 
it  successfully  in  the  Lords,  but  applied  his  great 
talents  to  the  like  purpose  from  the  press.     Mr 
Bromley  having  published  his  speech,  in  which  he 
intimated  that  the  church  was  then  in  as  much 
danger  from  the  dissenters  as  it  had  been  formerly 
from  the  Papists,  his  lordship  pubtbhed  an  an- 
swer to  it,  in  which  he  combated  all  the   orgo- 
menti  brought  forward  for  the  measure.     Innu- 
merable pamphlets  were  issued  by  both  parties  ; 
but  in  none  wof^  the  f^pirit  of  the  times  more  fully 
displayed  than  in  the  following  :  *  Antichrii^t  l^n* 
masked,  and  Occasional  Confomiity  considered, ! 
in  its  nature  and  effects,  as  Satan's  chief  machine  | 
and  masUsrpieeo  ;  an  actual  Abdication  of  Chris-  [ 
tianity,  ai  Adam's  was  out  of  Paradise  :  showing 
that  the  patrons  and  practisers  hereof  shipwreck 
faith,  debauch  conscience,  are  apparent  enemies 
to  the  cross,  and  mammon*s  devoted  proselytes : 
have  ever  been,  and  yet  are,  the  principal  authors 
of  the  most  dreadful  judgments  ever  heretofore 
inBictod,  or  may  he  justly  feared,  and  will  never 
be  reclaimed  by  Tests  or  Penal  Laws.    Together] 
with  many  other  awakening,  enlightening,  and 
undeaiable  truths,  ehristian  advice,  convincing 
argument,  apt  similitudes,  parabolical  poems,  and 
all  objectioas  fully  unswored.     By  a  True  Lover 


'  llfiiMj  of  Factioo,*  ]N  iH-ti7. 


of  all  Men/  The  work  «^lth  this  astouitdlngtitJo 
was  advertised  in  the  *  Review*  for  May  "29,  1705, 
as  in  the  press,  and  to  be  speedily  published. 
Perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  a  satire  upon  those 
whose  absurd  politics  were  the  wiockery  of  wise 
tncti ;  and  it  might  be  an  invention  of  Do  Foe's 
(0  hold  them  up  to  derision.  Hut  the  men  who 
could  work  upon  the  passions  of  the  ignorant, 
and  delude  them  into  a  hatred  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  trampling  upon  their 
civil  rights,  were  no  better  than  impostors  in  ra- 
ligion,  and  deserved  the  execration  of  iociety. 

Upon  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  list  of  the 
members  who  voted  for  the  Tack  was  printed, 
and  freely  distributed  through  the  nation.  They 
were  also  satirir.cd  in  a  ballad,  to  the  tune  A 
*  One  Hundre^d  Ind  Thirty-four,'  supposed  to  be 
written  by  John  Tutchin ;  and  both  were  animad- 
verted upon  in  a  pamphlet  called  *  The  Tacken 
Vindicated :  or  an  Answer  to  the  Whigs*  **  New 
Black  List,*'  which  has  been  dispersed  abroad 
since  the  rising  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  f  o 
misrepresent  such  memt>ers  as  have  shown  them* 
selves  worthy  patriots  in  defeoce  of  the  church 
established  ;  in  order  to  render  *em  suspected  to 
the  people  of  England  at  the  ensuing  elections. 
With  a  word  to  Mr  John  Tutchin  about  his 
scandalous  ballad,  that  goes  to  the  tune  of  "  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty. four.**  Lond.  1705.'  From 
the  heat  displayed  upon  this  occasion,  it  might 
have  been  •bought  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  at  stake,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  nation 
depended  not  only  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
church,  but  upon  the  persecution  of  her  oppo- 
nents. An  antidote  to  this  cant  was  found  in 
'  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Tack,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  Printed  in  the  year  1705.*  The  author 
was  u  moderate  churchman,  and  argues  the  sub- 
ject with  temper  and  good  acusv.  Condemning 
the  practice  of  making  religious  institutions  the 
stepping-stone  to  prefcrmout  in  the  state,  he  at 
the  same  time  opposes  any  measure  that  would 
obstruct  the  intercourse  of  different  ^ccts,  and 
considers  the  late  hill  as  the  harbinger  of  further 
and  severer  enactments.  He  treats  the  Tack  at 
a  compendious  way  of  dispatching  business,  bul 
subversive  of  those  forms  of  our  conitttution 
which  are  judiciously  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  hasty  decisions,  and  the  injury  that 
would  arise  from  the  prcvalcDcc  of  intemperate 
factions. 

Soon  after  the  rejection  of  the  bill  DuDtoo 
published  in  his  *  Athenian  Catechism'  *  The 
Character  of  a  Tackcr,'  which  was  reprinted 
afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  *  The  Character 
of  an  Anti-Tacker,  by  the  same  hand.*  The  aid 
of  the  poet  was  also  oressed  into  the  service, 
until  wit  was  exhausted  in  holladi  and  lampoonSi 
and  the  streets  resounded  with  the  subject.  Oe 
Foe  says  the  scheme  of  tacking  became  **  a  bye- 
word  and  busing  to  the  whole  nation.**  The 
Oxfordshire  member*,  who  all  voted  for  the  Tack, 
were  satirized  in  *  The  Oxfordshire  Nine  ;*  the 
tendency  of  Tory  politico  was  exposed  in  '  The 
French  King's  Lamentation  for  the  Lots  of  the 
Occjudonal  Bill,*  of  which  each  stanxa  ended  with 
the  unlucky  number — a  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
*  The  Down  Cast'  ridiculed  the  bill  and  its  sup- 
I  porters  ;  and  '  The  History  and  Fall  of  the  Coo. 
'  formity  Bill,*  being  an  excellent  new  song,  was 
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I  ehttstcd  to  the  tunc  of  *  Chevy  Chase,*  and  em»- 
l^aed  ib«  follo^-ing  itanxai : 

liU  to  «  mm*tilf  dof, 
Wliidi  it  Ued  op  to  Affile  IwH  gmw, 
Sell  bit«  liU  irefj  rlof . 

piMMtn*  lliey  wen^  to  He  pie«ed 

Ta  go  to  c«i«tkniuQ  prvyvr, 
Aaal  turn  theii  1^4^  to  tJio  Zut, 

At  Ood  wvr«  only  th^ttr  t 

Or  ttw  no  piJM:^  of  prUx  or  tniat 

Thry  e^ej"  could  obtain ; 
Whieli  ilunr*  ihil  Myinff  rerr  Jttit 

Thai  •fddliiMMiatifii.*'* 

Altbotigh  none  of  thepc  politkal  squibs  nppear 
lo  have  croaiiiited  fronf  Dc  Foe.  yet  u  writer  of 
llif  known  zcoJ  iiprftinst  ecck'sinstical  cticroach- 
aifQts  WM  not  likely  to  eacupc  the  onimadver* 
liooi  of  tbft  high  party,  who  made  him  respoo- 
whle  for  much  of  the  scandal  which  their  violence 
|j^  Hntwn  wpOD  ihcm,  One  of  the  lampoons 
►c  t»  wftg  entitled »  '  Daniel  the  Prophet 

i  or  his  Scnodal  Club's  Srandalous 

i,  f  )i.cd  **  The  Tackcrs,"  answered  para- 
by  paraprapb.  Sold  by  B,  Bragg,  in  Ave 
Ijine.     1703/ 

foe  declartffl  himself  against  the  principle 

lotinit  out  particular  iodividuali  by  name,  as 

a  tendency  to  exasperate,  ratht^r  than  to 

them.     "  I  am  not  for  tnaking  distinctions 

,tf,*  tmra  be  ;  "1  wi&h  they  were  all  buried 

frive  of  that  aBSi^mbly  in  which  thU  new 

itilon  of  a  betrayer  of  England  wai  fint 

I  ^tfdlrirtd/'*     He  wa«,  however,  no  fiiend  to  the 

T«cVrrv.  and  animadverts  upon  them  in  several 

of  bis  *  Rivicwa.'     "  A  Tackcr."  says  he,  *'  h  a 

roan  who.  to  gratify  hia  pass i on »  foolishly  called 

tVVd  with  unreai^onable  humour  and 

iild  ruu  us  upon  the  most  dangerous 

._    rij^t  ever  IhU  nation  escaped.     Ue 

I  tieen  vol«d  a  persecutor  by  the  bishops  of  our 

h,  ai  v^ell  as  by  the  body  of  our  English 

1  wo  mi»sl  be  riper  for  dcitrtiction 

wc  are,  if  we  ran  ever  hold  up  our 

!  ]  rijvtm*,  or  gj%c  OUT  vote  for  a  Tiicker,  a  persecutor, 

aMi  Jt  m*n  of  blood.  **t     De  Foe  telU  the  Tack- 

•p»_  that  If  ibt'v  Are  reiolved  to  go  on  and  em- 

rticy  must  expect  the  fate  of 

Uh  oppression,  until  Jt  turns 

,.r»^t*or;  wmcb  he  illustrates  by  an 

t  fell  under  his  own  observational 

ir/  tlliid,  98,  99. 

H  A  itiitrffl  ntic  diiy  «roong  tdme 

.   ., ....   ...  ,.,.... Jqj^  ^jjJ  i^p  Ijf 

bQ«c  njunc  ¥r«* 

1  >i  niunervifully, 

>ji,  Hildas  I  wa«  at 

'fTAitta  to  part  them, 

T  enmluK  oflAfef  I  un- 

-  ^  -  ■*    'Pay  mc, 

<>!'  Pft«r 

lied  faini 

i.i_-M  ii'tri  jimi  Mi-4»i.t!n  till  he 

^  «  Cum  came  :  he  got  up,  and 


For  the  freedom  with  wldch  he  delivered  hEm- 
self  ngainst  the  project  of  tackhig,  although  he 
hod  abitained  from  pefional   allusions,   he  wai 
threatened  to  be  eiiUed  to  account  at  some  future 
period.     To  Ibis  he  saw  no  occasion  to  reply* 
*'  1  d  eel  are  against  It,**  says  he«  *'  as  a  very  tt!rri- 
ble  attempt  upioit  the  nation's  peaoc ;  and  I  am 
in  this  embarked  in  very  (*ood  company,    with 
whose  opinion  my  jurigmi'nt  is  backed,  both  built 
on  (he  solid  foundation  of  truth  and  liberty,  and 
I  cannot  fear  suffering  in  such  a  cause.  The  gen- 
tlemen that  please  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
this,  tell  me,    in  their  angry  epistles,  the  very 
method  how  I  am  to  be  a  second  spectacle  to  the 
world  for  this  freedom  ;  that  they  are  very  sure 
the  ensuing  pariiament  will  pursue  the  same  steps 
as  the  last ;    and  that  all  those  gentlemen  we 
have  BO  ill-treated,  will  have  their  full  justiUca- 
,  tion  and  satisfaction*     J  am  so  fully  assured  of 
the  juftness  of  my  observations  on  this  head,  thit 
I  cannot  be  solicitous  on  that  score,  nor  at  all 
afraid  to  say,  that  if  the  next  parlianient  should 
'  pur!iue  the  steps  of  the  last,  the  nation,  in  my 
Lipinion,  will  be  so  much    nearer  that  crisis  of 
time,  when  English  liberty  being  bronght  to  the 
last  extremity,  must  open  the  magazine  of  origi- 
nal power,  which  never  yet  failed  to  overwhelm 
all  the  attempts  to  destroy  her,  and  hurled  the 
enemies  of  her  peace  in  the  rubbish  of  their  own 
abominnbJe  projects,  of  which  the  late  revolution 
h  not  a  pnttcm  only,  but  methinks  ought  to  be 
as  a  light*hou¥e,  or  buoy,  set  ypon  a  dangerous 
pifli  e  to  warn  people  of  splitting  on  thoso  shores 
where  others  have  Keen  Bliipwreekcd  before  them. 
And  yet,  after  all  the  hopes  these  gentlemen  have 
of  their  fatal  project  being  grateful  to  the  next 
parliament,  I  must  tell  them  plainly,  if  they  are 
not  out  in  their  calculations,  1  am  sure  I  am  out 
in  mine  ;  und  i  am  content  to  wait  the  issue.     If 
the  worst  come,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  I 
have  been  ilUtreatedyhr  iayino  that^  the  truth  of 
which  even  the  worst  enemy  jf  have  cannot  now 
I  dispute.     But  these  things  are  over ,  the  dayi  of 
oppression  are  gone ;  and  though  'tis  plain  all 
their  struggles  are  to  revive  them«  yet  the  visible 
appearance  of  the  government,  both  in  church 
and  state^  in  behalf  of  that  heavenly  temper  of 
moderation,  gives  us  all  hopes  that,  could  a  few 
dtfigent  disturbers  be  reclaimed,  the  peace  of  this 
not  ion  might  now  be  settled  in  such  a  manner  as 
never  to  be  broken  more.*** 


Peter  waa  undrnoott,  and  the  oiher  ui«dhlin  ainnrdiagir^ 
1  mmkr  no  xpftUrittian :  1  would  havr  nobodtr  undrnncati 
I  would  tiavp  aU  Iftve,  p«ae«,  charity,  nr^  ■■'  i-ut  Lf 
JO  will   }m!  mad,  if  TOUWtll  *>■  all  pir  '  on- 

fDrmit}  err  nt. tiling.  iIr«irooD  tham  Into  utle- 

men  ;  show  )rouj««lT«-f  falrlv ;  Mt  u|»  ^a  i  -t  j» ; 

t«nd  the  parvotj  to  ^«o1,  and  cuntljicatf  •  t«k« 

their  ehiJdren  frotn  them,  aad  educate   '■  nwa 

ble*«ed  priodplM  :  affrorit  Uie  (|u*ea,  tii^.i.vr  mi-    etUe- 
ment,  restore  King  Jamtt,  and  declare  your  nimd*.  but 
thent  I  l3eMeeh  you,  do  not  tof^i  tha  ttory  of  Pvt^^  and 
hb  fellow.** 
•  '  Reriffw,'  U,  2S1-2. 
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ENQUIRY  INTO  OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY. 


Hk  that  oppoiei  his  own  judgment  against  the 
current  of  the  tinier,  ought  to  be  backed  with 
unanswerable  truths ;  and  he  that  has  truth  on 
his  side  is  a  fool,  at  well  as  a  coward,  if  he  Is 
afmid  io  own  it»  because  of  the  currency  or  mul- 
titude of  other  men's  opinions. 

It  is  hard  (or  a  man  to  say  all  the  world  is 
mlstnken  but  himself  j  but  if  it  be  so,  who  can 
help  it? 

But  since  it  is  not  likely  a  single  vote  should 
prevail  upon  espoused  errors,  in  on  age  where 
every  one  is  so  fond  of  themselves,  he  that  starts 
trwth  by  hiroseir»  must  expect  the  world  will  stand 
still  and  look  on  till  they  see  the  issue. 

The  aot  depending  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  occasional  conformity,  has  sot  abundance 
of  hoEidt  to  work  in  the  world  ;  and  be  the  houie  ] 
m  the  right  or  in  the  wrongs  1  know  my  own 
business  and  their  temper  too  well  to  meddle 
with  it.  But  I  pretend  to  $ay,  that  all  men  I 
have  met  with  who  have  meddled  with  the  argu- 
mcntt  cither  in  print  or  otherwise,  arc  manifestly 
roistnken. 

With  more  humility,  therefore,  than  I  owe  to 
any  man,  I  ask  leave  not  to  he  censured  till  1  am 
heard  ;  and  those  who  call  me  arrogant  before, 
reprove  me  with  mora  arrogance  than  is  the  If 
shrire  among  their  fellownzreatures. 

But  since  I,  who  was  altogether  horn  In  sin, 
have  undertaken  to  teach  my  superiors,  I  desire 
to  explain  myself  before  they  cast  me  out  of  the 
synagogue. 

For  as  that  blind  man  thought*  It  was  a  mar* 
vellous  thmg  they  should  not  know  whence  he 
came  that  had  opened  his  eyes. 

Bq  to  me  it  is  every  jot  as  nonderful  to  find 
nobody  of  my  mlnd|  atid  yet  be  positively  assured 
that  I  B.m  in  the  ni;ht. 

The  subject  I  am  upon  needs  no  Introduetion, 
the  history  is  In  every  man's  knowledge ;  the 
parliament  are  upon  a  bll!  to  prevent  oceasional 
conformity,  and  about  that  bill  the  press  swarms 
with  pamphlets;  the  pulpU  sounds  with  exalto- 
Uons  on  one  hand,  and  deprecations  on  the  other 
Everyone  speak  their  opinions,  some  their  hopes, 
some  their  fears,  and  so  it  should  hAvo  been  to 
tiie  end  of  the  chapter*  if  I  could  have  found  but 
one  middle  sort,  tliat,  free  from  prejudice  of  par- 
ties, could  have  discerned  the  native  state  of  the 
case  as  it  really  is  discovered  from  the  passiotia 
and  foitict  of  men. 

About  their  act  of  parliament^  I  affirm  most  of 
the  people  1  have  met  with  are  mistaken ;  andj 
that  1  may  be  as  explicit  as  1  can,  I  shall  inquire 
more  particularly  who  are  mistaken,  how,  and 
then  I  doubi  not  the  scan  el  of  this  paper  shall 
moke  it  appi^ar  that  the  tact  is  true. 

1st.  All  those  people  who   designed  the  aot 


OS  a  blow  to  the  dissenting  interest  in  £ngland 
are  mistaken. ^2ndly.  All  those  who  take  it  as 
a  prelude  or  introduction  to  the  further  suppress* 
ing  of  the  dissenters,  and  a  step  to  repealing  the 
Toli^ration,  or  intend  it  as  such,  are  miitaken.— 
9rdly.  Atl  those  who  think  the  dissenters  at  all 
concerned  to  it,  or  have  designed  to  mortify  them 
by  it,  are  mistaken. — 4thly.  All  those  Hotspurs 
of  divinity  who  prophesy  destruction  from  the 
pulpit,  and  from  this  step  pretend  to  foretell  that 
the  time  of  plundering  tneir  brethren  Js  at  hand, 
a.re  mistaken. — 5thly.  All  those  phlegmatic  dis- 
senters who  fancy  themselves  undone,  and  that 
persecution  and  desolation  are  at  the  door  again, 
are  mistaken — 6thly.  All  those  dissenters  who 
are  really  at  all  disturbed  at  it,  either  as  an  ad* 
vantage  gained  by  their  enemies,  or  as  a  real 
disaster  upon  themselves,  are  mistaken^ ^ 7 thTy, 
All  those  dissenters  who  deprecate  it  as  a  judg- 
ment, or  would  vote  against  it  if  it  were  in  their 
power,  are  mistaken.— 8thly,  That  all  those  who 
begun  or  promoted  this  bill  with  a  design  to  ruin, 
weaken,  and  dettroy  the  interest  or  body  of  the 
dissenters  fn  Engfand,  arc  mistaken. 

Not  that  I  hereby  suppose  the  p&rliament,  or 
the  persons  originally  concerned  in  moving  this 
bill,  did  it  in  mere  kindness  to  the  dissenters,  in 
order  to  refine  and  purge  them  firom  the  scandals 
which  some  people  had  brought  upmo  them  ;  that 
it  was  an  action  of  Christian  charity  to  the  dis- 
■enters,  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  and  hypo- 
crisy in  religion,  and  to  clear  their  reputation. 

I  never  yet  saw  or  read  of  a  division  of  parties 
in  any  nation,  but  the  hotheads  of  both  parties 
were  always  for  in^aming  the  reckoning.  If  the 
hot  men  of  the  dissenters  have  done  any  ml*. 
chief,  !  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  let  us  examine  a 
little  what  other  hot  men  would  t>e  now  adolng. 

No  sooner  was  Queen  Anne  settled  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  declared  that  the 
Church  of  Kngland  should  be  the  men  of  her 
favour,  as  being  the  church  she  hud  bf^en  edu*- 
cated  in,  and  ever  constant  to,  but  the^e  hot  men 
fiv  out  upon  their  brethren  with  all  the  excesses 
of  their  furious  temper. 

I  Nothing  would  serve  them  but  this  Queen  and 
parliament  muflt,  root  and  branch,  blast  the  dis- 
senters with  their  breath,  blow  up  their  interest 
I  in  the  nation,  and  we  should  be  all  one  church 
'  and  one  people  of  a  sudden  i  it  was  to  be  done 
!  with  a  brow,  all  at  once,  and  so  certainty,  that 
I  no  possible  doubt  could  be  madt!  of  it« 

But  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  let  these  people 
know  from  her  own  mouth,  that,  forasmuch  at 
concerned  her,  they  were  mistaken  ;  in  that, 
upon  the  address  of  the  dissenters  to  her,  she 
gave  them  her  royal  word  for  her  protection,  and 
wheneirer  the  breaks  it,  we  shall  ail  be  mistakeiL 
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i  thit  the  pulpit,  ttiAt  driijn  crdefinttic^ 
I  iht  war.  Aod  Mr  S^chAvrel,  io  his  scnnon 
liford,  doonif  all  the  diift^niert  to  dealru* - 
»  P[itlM>ill  cither  bell,  book,  or  CAndle  i  uot 
ling  eoanQon  decency »  not  reipecting  his 
meri  to  the  Que«n,  Dor  bis  defercouo  to 
OKOt ;  but  telii  thctn  it  Is  their  duty,  if 
be  true  members   of  the  Church    of 
d,  to  lift  up  A  itoDdixd  agaiast  the  [axia.- 
kI  the  like,  ai  much  as  to  say.  Madam, 
vrr  your  Majesty  has  promised,  you  mu»t 
yottr  word  ;  and  ^otlemea  of  the  House 
Doos,  we  wilt  have  you  do  it. 
all  these  geallemen  have  lived   to  sec 
elves  mistaken  ;  and  if  ihey  retain  any  ex- 
lions  of  aeeing  it  fulfilled,  they  must  exercise 
upon  it  AS  a  thing  in    uturo.  and  be- 
that  some  time  or  oth»;r  he    Mojesty  will 
her  word ;  but  as  yet  there  b  no  great 
batHlity,  for  hitherto  wc  h^vc  seen  thoy  are 
Inutaken. 

at  to  revive  their  expeetntior.tt  comes  a  bill 
>  the  house  for  preventing  occasional  coafor- 
Jul.   Ka*  Kveti  matter  of  great  triumph 
^lom^'  ,  who  upon    this   act    revive 

con  »L4r*c,  and  are  pleased  to  treat 

diUQtkitT*  in  this  manner  ;  Well,  gentlemen, 
down  you  go<     The  parliament  arc  a  be- 
with  you,  and    they    do   not  u«^f  ti>  do 
I  by  haU'es  -,  they  have  taken  the  ini^ulted 
I  ioto  consideration  ;  they  will  reduce  )0U. 
I  b  the  first  step :  you  shall  soon  lee  some 
D  »tt     We  have  got  a  Church  parliameut 
f,  afid  down  ye  go«    This  bill  will  efToctually 
fuln  your  interest,  and  bring  all  your  great  raeti 
«#ftoai  jou. 

Wi  hrifigs  us  close  to  the  point ;  and  it  is 
BomaO  natter  for  any  one  to  show  these  gen- 
tkmes  how  they  are  mistaken* 

Flnt  •  it  is  lime  for  these  gentlemen  to  tell 
oa  vrhat  tlie  parhament  will  do  when  they  either 
kQOw  it,  or  the  house  has  declared  their  inten- 
tiraa;  and  till  they  have,  it  is  a  presumption 
sane  houses  would  have  taken  notice  of,  for  any 
f90pLe  Io  preteild  to  lead  them  to  their  busi- 
MM ;  and  thertfore  when  they  tell  us  Uiis  is  a 
of  the  rest  they  are  preparing  for  us,  I 
iay,  either  they  are  too  well  ai-quainted 
the  mind  of  the  hou»e,  or  they  are  all 
i ;  and  as  to  the  blow«  this  bill  is  to  the 
intereft  in  England. 
'Af  Ctf  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  givo  my  judg* 
•aat,  and  as  the  notnre  of  the  tiling  teems  to 
^»cak  iUdf*  it  is  plain  this  bill  is  no  damage 
ti  all  ta  the  dis^utt?r  j  in  England,  and  wo  hope 
Ihm  bouie  dad  not  intend  it  as  such. 

I  oaniMl  iiBi^iiie*  that  so  great  a  spirit  of 
iMOiUy  anj  ocmtempt  can  be  entertained  in  the 
^raflii  111  a  nation  against  their  neifhtMiifi. 
llMir  brctliirai,  people  bom  in  the  same  oUmate, 
■liMritiiiig  to  the  same  govern inent,^  profcs^siof 
IIm  mmm  God,  and  in  most  fundann-Qtal  fKiints 
flf  rriifiQii  agreeing*   people    linked  together  in 


ndlcr  I*  <riUiB((  nut  vy  iiivpn*,e  it.  but  it  doea  not  ap 
^  «si  t%tjt  there,  ^  !  iJtcnvani  he  thawii. 

jU)  fkift  iMViiKraph  Lirirum«uts  wh/  there 

A  pen  tia  tm  iim  ti' 
urn  tftau  ot  «ttfiiU/  vrtzK  uai  ibra,  the  diiiCDiat 
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the  same  common  Interest,  by  tntermarriagei 
continually  mixed  in  relation,  concerned  in  the 
same  trade,  making  war  with  the  same  enemies, 
and  allied  with  the  same  friends ;  were  it  not 
that  these  people,  called  dissenters,  are  repre> 
sented  to  them  under  some  strange  and  untrue 
character,  or  that  under  tlie  name  of  dissenter 
some  ill  persons,  shrouded  and  disguiicdt  who 
deserve  to  be  thus  treated. 

NVTicrefore,  in  order  to  set  the  dissenters  right 
in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren,  and  that  they  may 
have  common  justice  at  least,  if  they  can  have 
nothing  of  courtesy,  that  peace  may  bo  wher« 
there  is  no  occasion  for  war,  and  quietness  and 
gooij  manners  preserved,  it  will  be  needful  to 
>et  the  matter  iu  a  true  ligbt,  and  examine  who 
this  dij^senter  in,  what  (ht;  people  dissenters  are, 
and  what  they  have  done,  for  which  they  ore 
treated  after  so  infamous  a  manner  by  scurrilous 
preiichers,  and  scandalous  pamphleteers,  and 
otiier  ignorant  people,  not  a  few. 

The  dissenttr  is  an  English  man,  that  being 
something  desirous  of  going  lo  heaven,  having 
heard  his  Church  of  EngUnd  faither  and  school- 
inuster.  and  the  mini^ttr  of  the  parish,  talk  much 
of  it,  begins  seriously  to  inquire  about  the  way 
thither;  and  to  that  purpo!>e, consulting  his  bible 
and  his  conscience,  he  finds  that  io  his  opinion 
there  arc  some  things  in  the  established  way  of 
worship  which  do  not  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  rule  he  has  found  out  In  the  scripture. 

Now  I  shall  not  examine  here  whether  the  man 
thus  fcrupulous  be  in  the  right,  or  whether  the 
church  be  In  th«?  right ;  itdoesQotat  ull  belong  to 
the  case  in  h*ind. 

But  the  man  be  In;;  fully  convinced  that  he 
ought  to  worship  God  in  that  way,  exclusive  of 
all  others,  which  is  mast  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God  revealed  in  the  scripture  j  and  being  on  ma- 
ture consideration  also,  and  after  sincere  endea- 
vours to  be  otherwise  satisfied,  fully  convinced 
that  this  established  way  is  not  so  near  to  tliat 
rule  as  it  ought  to  be,  ventures  the  displeasure  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  dis!ieating,  in  pure  obe* 
diencc  to  the  commands  of  his  conscience,  and 
of  that  rule  which  bids  him  obey  God  rather 
than  man  ;  firmly  believing  that  it  is  his  duty  so 
to  do,  and  that  the  compass  and  extent  of  human 
laws  do  not  reach  to  bind  him  in  matters  of  con- 
science;  At  the  same  time  living  in  charity  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  worid  whose  consciences  do  not 
require  the  same  restriction,  and  peaceably  sub- 
mitting to  the  laws  and  government  he  lives  under, 
as  far  as  either  his  right  as  an  Englishman,  or  his 
duty  as  a  Christian,  can  require. 

This  is  the  English  Protestant  dissenter  which 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  concerning  whom  1 
have  ventured  to  isy  so  many  men,  so  mueh 
wiser  than  i,  arc  mistaken. 

If  there  are  crept  into  Ills  company*  state  dis- 
senters, politic  dissenters,  or  any  that  give  no  rea- 
son or  other  or  less  reasons,  fur  their  dissenting 
than  the«e,  they  are  not  of  them,  and  we  wish 
they  would  go  out  from  them. 

1  see  no  act  of  parliament  a-making  to  the  pr^ 
judice  of  this  dissenter :  and  let  hot  men  preacll, 
print,  and  say  what  they  please,  It  is  impossibk 
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it  should  ever  enter  into  the  breast  of  an  Eng- 
litb  Protestant  parliament,  or  an  English  Protect- 
ant Queen^  either  to  opprcts  or  iuppa^ss  such  a 
dissenter. 

Ii  is  for  the  protection  of  this  honest,  wclU 
mcaniuij  dissenter,  that  in  the  !ate  reign  the  king: 
and  parliament,  finding  their  number  great,  thought 
it  was  meet  for  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  and  as  an 
a«:knowledginent  of  the  superiority  of  conscience 
to  all  human  laws,  to  ictlto  their  liberiy  in  an  act 
of  parliamcflt ;  the  same  undisputed  authority  on 
which  all  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  rights  are 
estahlished. 

This  is  the  dissenter  to  which  her  Majesty  tins 
promised  her  protection,  and  this  act  of  parlia* 
ment  is  the  toleration  tn  tender  consciences  for 
which  her  Majesty  openly  declared  herself,  even 
to  the  hazard  of  her  royal  person. 

These  are  the  dissenters  *vho  never  gave  her 
Majesty  any  reason  to  helieve  they  did  not  merit 
her  protection,  and  T  firmly  believe  never  will. 

From  these  the  Church  of  England  ha^  nolhin;[r 
to  fear,  unless  their  exemplary  lives  and  utiques- 
tioned  pbty  should  prevail  to  weaken  her  num- 
bers, and  Wfi  heartily  wish  all  the  strife  were  re- 
duced to  this,  viz.,  who  should  Uvc  best  and  who 
should  preAch  best. 

If  (here  are  among  them  vicious  youths  or 
grown  hypocrites — if  there  arc  crept  in  errors, 
hcresJQf,  and  enthtuiasts,  arc  not  the  same  among 
the  church  ?  If  there  are  among  these  dissenters 
quaker?,  antinomians*  sweet- singers,  mupgleto- 
nisms,  and  the  like,  the  church  has  also  her  so. 
cinlans,  deists,  aoti-trinitariana,  sceptics,  asgilites, 
.ind  the  like.  There  can  he  no  advantage  pleaded 
against  heresy  and  damnable  heterodox  opinions 
from  one  side  more  than  another. 

Jf  wo  regard  the  matters  of  state,  the  dissenters 
and  the  Church  of  England  have  small  advan- 
tnge  of  the  argument  one  n^ainst  another ;  and  I 
may  without  arrogance  challenge  the  hot  church- 
men, who  can  irvat  them  with  nothing  but  the 
odious  name  of  disturbers  of  the  peace,  em'mics 
of  monarchy,  and  authors  of  confusion,  to  brin^ 
the  loyalty  of  the  Church  of  Elngland,  so  much 
boosted  of  in  the  world,  to  the  test  with  the  loyalty 
of  the  dissenter ;  and  it  has  lately  been  done  to 
my  hand.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  diiseotcr 
has  been  equally  loyal  to  princes,  equally  true  to 
the  government  and  constitution  of  England  as 
the  church  ;  and  the  church  has  been  equally  dis- 
loyal, and  has  as  often  resisted,  and  look  arms 
apuinst  the  lawful  established  power  and  prince 
as  the  dissenter,  and  let  them  enter  into  this  dis- 
pytc  whenever  they  please^ 

But  ivhat  is  all  this  to  the  present  case  ?  \^Tiat 
wc  do  as  Englishmen  is  onp  thln^«  and  what  we 
do  as  Christians  and  dissenters  is  another. 

It  is  also  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  ei amine  or 
reply  to  Mr  Stubbs,  or  the  multitude  of  pamph- 
leteers who  place  themselves  at  the  fortom  hope 
of  the  church,  and  t>egin  the  war  in  hopes  of 
drawing  on  that  whole  body  to  an  engagement : 
nrhen  they  can  make  it  out  that  the  dissenter  and 
the  church  are  ai  far  asunder  in  reliction  as  God 
and  Baal,  I  may  possibly  think  they  merit  what 
they  so  much  covet,  vii.,  to  be  replied  to. 

Whole  reams  of  paper  are  spoiled  since  that 
to  prove  that  this  act  of  parllamenC  Is  nticdfbl, 
because  it  is  fit  the  church  should  be  estahllslicd ; 


to  which  [  answer  with  a  question^  asked  once 
with  much  less  reason  in  another  case,  "  Wliat 
need  all  this  waste?'' 

Gentlemen,  establish  your  church  with  aD  the 
precaution  you  can,  build  a  fence  of  impregnable 
laws  about  it,  you  are  welcome ;  we  never  did, 
nor  do  we  now,  disturb  you  ;  leave  but  us,  your 
poor  brethren,  liberty  to  sen'e  God  according  lo 
our  consciences ;  do  not  bind  us  to  do  as  you  can 
do  whether  wc  can  or  no  :  take  )our  places  and 
pensions,  and  profits,  and  deserve  them  of  the 
nation  if  you  can,  we  ask  nothing  but  our  right, 
and  what  is  now  become  so  by  law  ;  if  you  elaim 
the  civil  power  as  your  own,  you  consequently 
take  us  into  your  protection,  and  let  us  sec  how 
generous  you  will  be. 

As  to  those  among  us  who  can  conform  to  your 
church  for  a  place,  for  a  salar>',  you  are  olio  wel- 
come to  take  them  among  you,  and  let  them  be  a 
part  of  yourselves^  all  the  converts  you  can 
make  by  the  mammon  of  unrtghtiH>usness  are 
your  own ;  all  you  can  buy  off,  or  bribe  off,  or 
fright  oflf,  let  them  go;  we  readily  grant  that 
whoever  among  us  can,  with  sntiBfaction  to  hit 
conscience,  conform,  ought  to  conform,  and  wc 
heartily  wish  you  would  mak'.'  some  small  step«, 
by  way  of  condcieenaion  to  your  brethren,  such 
as  might  open  your  door  for  us  afl  to  conform  to 
you,  and  then  you  should  dis»ent  from  principles 
of  ob^itinacy  and  ill-nature,  or  from  a  mere  neces- 
sity of  conscience ;  you  should  then  see  whether 
the  ditsenters  in  England  were  schismatics  by  na- 
ture and  heterodox  by  in cli nation  ;  or  whether 
their  objections  are  grounded  upon  scripture,  und 
their  dissenting  from  you  an  act  of  an  enlightened 
conscience ;  you  woufd  then  try  the  spirits  whe- 
ther they  be  of  God. 

But  smce  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  are 
capable  of  no  amendment,  that  you  cannot  re- 
form farther,  and  therefore  will  not  condescend 
one  step,  though  it  would  bring  over  half  a  mil- 
lion of  boqIs  to  you,  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
char  it)'  of  your  church,  all  wc  have  to  say  in  the 
cose  is,  let  us  have  the  protection  of  the  govern* 
ment  and  the  liberty  the  laws  allow  us,  and  we 
are  content. 

Upon  this  fcore  it  is  that  we  say  the  act  against 
occasional  conformity  docs  not  concern  us  ;•  they 
who  can  cordbrni  for  one  reason  may  eooforcn 
without  two,  and  ought  to  conform,  and  we  are 
therefore  content  to  be  distinguished  who  cannot 
conform  at  all ;  and  if  wu  might  ofler  so  t>oJdly 
to  you  who  have  any  interest  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  would  humbly  propose  to  have  the  title 
of  the  act  altered,  and  to  have  it  entitled  •  An 
Act  for  the  better  Uniting  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, by  preventing  Occasional  Conformity  to 
the  Church  of  England,'  and  when  that  is  done 
let  it  pass  with  all  our  hearts ;  and  though  ire 
cun  easily  iee  what  the  design  is,  vis.,  that  no 
diuenter  shall  be  employed  in  a  place  of  trust 
profit  in  the  government,  yet  since  it  must  be 
we  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  content  lo  t^  _ 
all  the  itiiscarriages  of  the  government  on  you 
too ;  we  shall  acquiesce.  Let  us  alone  in  our  nli- 


*  A«  ii  uuiy  be  m\  md  OifftitiAt  occssJonsl  eaalbmi^  oaly* 
tbi*  lutiit  bv  Iruv,  but  tbw  aulbor  b  lo  te  luidcraiaod  cot  to 
I3i««n  ui  wet  ctoggrd  iriUi  to  luucli  •tAtcialrigue,  nidt,  sad 
ptetendcd  policy  a*  loino  Lavv  been. 
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OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY. 
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I  kl  us  wonhip  God  as  we  b«Ueve  he  has 
dhUJlml  Uf»  and  &11  the  re»t  is  your  own. 

Bat  bclbre  we  part  let  us  have  leave  to  remind 
fmit  that  aJtbougfi  you  are  witliog  to  quit  at!  our 
drtl  rifht  to  the  bonoura,  aa  well  as  the  odvan- 
taf«f  Of  serving  our  country  when  wc  are  chostri 
to  it  by  A  Aur  majority,  rather  than  uot  enjoy  our 
ftfinoo  and  the  profefsion  we  irmke  with  peace 
My  VlMfty*  yet  it  is  do  leu  an  oppression  upon 
1M^  and  the  hardships  are  such  as  can  never  be 
Mfiided  by  reason  or  equity. 

Wc  would  be  glad  we  had  no  cause  to  think 
onnelvet  injured,  and  to  such  of  the  Church  of 
£iiflaiid  who  can  judge  without  prejudice,  we 
would  appeal  whether  it  b  not  very  hard  ? 

rint.  That  the  dissenter  shall  be  excluded 
Irooi  all  places  of  profit,  trust,  and  honour,  and 
at  the  same  time  ihail  not  be  excused  Trom  thoa^^ 
wliich  are  attended  with  charge,  trouble,  and  lois 
of  hti  time. 

Secondly.  That  a  dissenter  shall  be  pressed  as 
a  aaiktr  to  fight  at  tea,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  to 
ffbt  oo  siiorv,  and  let  his  merit  be  never  so  much 
wove  bis  fellows^  shall  never  be  capable  of  pre- 
itmettt,  ockr  not  a  lieutenant  at  sea,  or  so  much 
•■  a  batbert  io  the  army^ 

Thirdly.   That   we    must  maintain  our  own 

*leriy  and  your  clergy,  our  own   poor  and  your 

1  ly  equal  taxes  and  equal  duties,  and  not 

tit  worthy  to  be  trusted  to  set  a  drunk- 

-  ^  -.  -4.e  stocks. 

We  wonder*  gentlemen,  you  will  accept  our 
money  on  your  deficient  funds,  our  stocks  to  help 
cArry  on  your  wan,  our  loans  and  credits  to  your 
rtctualling  olEce  and  navy  ofUce. 

Uf%m  wottid  go  on  to  distinguish  us,  get  a  law 
Bade  we  thall  buy  no  lands,  that  we  may  not 
tie  fraebotders,  and  see  if  you  could  find  money 
Io  Wjr  at  out 

jNmplant  us  into  towns  and  bodies,  and  let  us 
f  by  ounelves,  let  us  card,  spin,  knit,  and 
,  with  and  for  one  another,  and  see  how  you 
I  maintain  your  own  poor  without  us* 
l^t  US  freight  our  ships  apart^  keep  our  money 
«if  of  yotif  iMtnk,  accept  none  of  our  bills,  and 
irparaie  yoonelvet  ai  absolutely  from  us  in  civii 
natters  aa  we  do  from  you  in  religious,  and  see 
kew  you  can  go  on  without  ua, 

U  you  arc  not  willing  to  do  this,  but  we  muit 

fifa  aiDone  you,  trade,  work,  receive  and  pay  io- 

!r«  why  may  we  not  do  it  in  peace,  with  love 

*'ft  without  daily  reproach  ?     If  we  have 

I  aaMmg  us,  take  them ;  if  we  have  any 

,  any  who  can  confonn  and  do  not.  we 

•fW  fkre  to  port  with  them,  that  the  remainder 

I  laay  be  all  sach  as  agree  with  the  character  here 

'  when  you  have  garbled   us  to  your 

«  and  ours,  you  need  never  fear  your 

^  her  politiL'  interest  in  the  world ; 

pra  lii  be  quiet,* 

^'''  'Ve  to  do  with  your  distinctionj  of 

All  n.j  Tory?  No  farther  that  I  know  of 
L^-  Lii;},  that  when,  distinct  from  our  religious 
oAeecma,  we  cona  to  taik  of  our  UherticB,  pro- 
pfRksL  and   Epgliah  privileges,  we  are  not  for 


)  aitfcfli  H  fliia  ib0  dMlRu  of  thii  book  u  not  to 
jl  tfM  MH  tftfBft  MeaiknAl  ccmformity ,  Ivut  proYM 
fall«tllir  aeOft  Iwlbv*  lU  which  load  tli«  oonwcwoce 
'h»  dinsutir,  iwcdlcaJi  m  urell  u  ui^utt 


having  them  destroyed  by  absolute  authority,  di^ 
pensing  power,  and  the  like  ;  and  If  this  be  to  be 
Whig*,  ye  arc  Whig*. 

As  to  kings  and  rulers,  we  arc  of  the  opinion 
that  when  they  degenerate  into  tyrants,  oppress 
their  people,  destroy  the  laws,  with  all  the  et 
cetcras  of  arbitrary  power,  it  is  lawful  for  the  in* 
jurcd  |>coplc  to  reduce  them  lf>  reason,  and  to 
seek  protection  and  powerful  help  from  anybody, 
to  assist  them  to  recover  their  undoubted  rights 
and  liberties  ;  if  this  be  to  be  traitors,  why  then, 
gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England,  hold  up 
your  hands  \  how  say  you,  are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ? 

As  to  oaths,  with  which,  gentlemen,  ye  were 
the  men  that  loaded  your  aHegiance  farther  than 
you  had  any  occasion,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  can  bind  the  subject  no  longer  than  the  so- 
vcreign  continues  the  protection  of  the  executive 
power;  and  that  the  tale  king,  by  his  de«ertiii|f 
the  throne,  absolved  all  hit  subjects  from  the  bond 
of  their  allegiance,  and  on  this  foot  we  made  no 
scruple  to  awcar  to  the  government  as  it  now 
stands,  on  the  foot  of  Ibe  late  revolution  ;  and  if 
you  have  sworn  with  u«,  and  yet  do  not  believe 
MO,  you  may  get  off  of  the  perjury  if  you  can. 

And  what  need  is  there  now  of  running  down 
the  dissenters  with  a  full  cry,  as  if  this  act  a 
coming  out  woa  a  machine  to  blow  them  all  up  ? 
we  see  no  harm  in  it  at  all,  other  than  the  hard- 
ships we  mentioned  before,  most  of  which  we 
sulTered  before,  and  arc  like  only  to  have  them 
the  faster  entailed  on  our  poiterity,* 

All  those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  think  this 
act  will  weaken  the  dissenters,  or  wi^h  it  would, 
are  mwiifesstiy  mistaken,  it  rnay  distinguish  them 
better,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  fortify  them  In 
iheir  honest  profession ;  it  will  teach  them  that 
if  they  will  hold  fast  the  troth,  they  must  team 
to  live  like  people  under  the  power  of  those  who 
hate  them  and  despitcfuliy  use  them. 

The  disscoten,  too,  are  strangely  mistaken  in 
Iheir  apprehensions  of  the  ill  consequences  of  this 
act. 

To  such  I  would  say,  1  cannot  imagine  what 
they  have  to  fear  from  it,  or  why  they  should  be 
uncasyt  with  the  honour ;  they  arc  alio  rid  of 
the  incumbrance  of  being  mayors,  aldermen, 
jurats,  and  shcrlfls  of  the  town*  and  corporations  ; 
nnd  let  them  but  retltct  what  was  the  gain  that 
all  the  dissenters  in  Ivngland  have  made  by  places 
and  pensions  from  the  government  since  the  late 
revolution,  I  am  persuaded  It  will  not  ill  amount  to 
the  sum  that  one  chyrchmen  will  be  found  to 
have  cheated  the  nation  of 

The  churrli  are  willing  to  engross  all  the  knaves 
to  themselves,  and  let  them  do  It  and  welcome, 
though  they  get  all  the  money  into  the  bargain ; 
if  they  would  but  come  to  a  fair  account  with  us 
now,  and  repay  all  the  dlisenters'  money  the  na- 
tion baa  been  cheated  of  by  church  knaves,  I  dara 
undertake  the  dissenters  shall  repoy  all  that  can 
be  charged  on  thrir  knaves  out  of  the  balance. 

The  fou.nda(i<r»n  of  the  dissenters'  safety  it 
lodged  by  Ciod's  especial  providence  in  the 
queen's  veracity;    while  the  queen  esteems  her 


•  So  tkat  lh«  tcil  Act  iwd  ike  laoW  icgivlic*  io  it,  aM 
ftruck  M  tdv  —mm  Ihiim. 
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word  taerod,  us  wht  hat  AMured  ua  the  will,  we 
tnve  no  occftiioii  ii>  be  c^nocrned  *t  ali. 

The  lafety  of  the  dissenteri  eofiikt  ta  ihclr  own 
honesty  and  mtegrlty,  while  fhey  do  nothing  to 
offend  either  her  m.ijr«ty  or  the  laws,  H  it  were 
poMiblc  to  have  a  parliament  of  church  bif  ots  or 
of  puTpit  Sachaverella,  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
their  liberty* 

As  to  the  present  act,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
will  live  to  (see  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  making 
H,  when  the  mtftcarriagea  of  alt  people  in  public 
officea  and  etnploymenta  are  so  eminently  fixed 
upon  a  party,  and'  so  opeoly  and  fairly  taken  oflT 
from  them. 

They  are  miBtaken.  too,  in  the  sense  of  the 
present  parliament,  and  they  may  be  assured,  had 
not  their  enemies  seen  that  an  English  Protestant 
piftrljament,  as  this  is,  is  not  to  be  prevailed 
irpon  to  overthrow  so  substantia)  a  part  of  the 
nation's  liberty  as  Is  settled  in  the  act  of  tolera- 
tion»  they  had  not  rested  so  long,  but  before  now 
had  attempted  it. 

They  have  tried  it  in  the  pulpit,  scattered  h  in 
scandalous  pamphlets  from  the  press,  affirmed  that 
toleration  is  destructive  of  the  churches  as  well 
as  the  nation's  safety ;  they  have  endeavoured^ 
by  calumny  «nd  reproach,  to  blacken  the  db»i^o- 
ters  with  crimes  never  committed,  and,  which 
they  would  never  own  before*  are  at  liwt  come  to 
ropresent  them  as  a  formidable  party. 

And  yet  all  this  could  never  bring  so  much  as 
one  member  of  the  house  to  be  so  blind  to  his 
country's  interest  as  to  make  a  motion  against  the 
act  of  toleration. 

feeing  thus  disappointed*  and  willing  to  play  at 
small  game  rather  than  stand  out,  they  lly  to  the 
sanctuary  of  this  bill,  and  feign  them  selves  gratified 
by  it  more  than  ever  (he  bill  or  the  house  itself 
intended,  for  in  all  thetr  arguments  for  the  bill  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  means  to  reduce,  humblc«  and 
mirlify  the  dissenters  ;  tuiirulttx  mng  /  b  this  iill  ? 
Why,  really,  gentlemen,  bud  it  been  in  our  power, 
)ou  should  have  had  all  this  without  an  act  oi 
parliiiment ;  this  will  strengthen,  not  reduce  us^ 
it  will  please,  not  mortify  or  humble  us  ;  and  thus 
you  find  yourselves  all  mistaken,  mistaken  in  the 
Hr'use  of  Commons  iht^mselves,  in  thinking  the 
reprcK-ntativcs  of  a  i*rotestant  nation  will  repeal 
the  act  of  toleration^  upon  which  the  tranquillif  y 
of  their  native  country  so  much  depends  ;  but 
above  all  mistaken  in  their  expectation  of  the 
queen »  to  whom  their  behaviour  in  preposterous 
and  uuritiuinerly. 

It  wiis  preposterous  for  people  to  expect,  that 
becuuse  the  queen  vrnn  a  friend  to  the  church,  a 
constant  member,  and  alwuys  espoused  the  in- 
terest of  the  church,  that  therefore,  when  she 
cume  to  the  crown,  she  must  come  up  to  all  their 
extravagant  heights. 

l^Hien  her  mtijcbty  was  princess, and  tk  i^ubject, 
she  tionstantty  .vdhcrcd  lu  the  interest  of  the 
church ;  but  at  the  same  time  declared  her  opin- 
ion for  tolerating  the  dissenters  in  their  liberty  of 
Protestant  worship,  while  they  behaved  them- 
selves quietly  and  obediently  under  the  govern* 
ment. 

When  her  majesty  came  to  the  crown,  she 
became  the  general  mother,  the  guardian,  the  I 
refbge  of  all  her  subjects  :  she  placts  the  church  ! 
tnt  in  her  favour,  promises  them  her  special  and  I 


particular  care,  as  thoae  who  by  judgment  and 
inclination  she  stafkdt  tnffligcd  with,  bat  as  she 
finds  A  great  number  of  her  people  unhappily  di- 
vided in  opinion,  yet  in  all  other  respects  her 
good  subjects,  what  can  she  do  less  than  ^m 
I  them  her  protection  ?  This  the  has  readily 
I  promised  them,  and  on  this  ihey  thankfully  do*- 
,  pend. 

But  here  come*  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
gown,  and  they  tell  her  in  so  many  words,  she 
cannot,  she  must  not  keep  her  word  with  us  i* 
thoy  tell  us  she  will  halt  between  God  and  Baal, 
if  she  does  not  so  declare  for  the  church,  as  te 
her  best  to  suppress  and  destroy  alt  separat« 
worships,  and  have  all  the  priests  of  BaaJ«  the 
beat  terms  they  can  bestow  on  the  dissenting 
ministers,  hewed  to  pieces  before  the  Lord. 

It  is  unmannerly  that  the  Church  of  England* 
men  should  expect  the  queen  to  break  her  word 
with  some  of  her  subjects  to  oblige  others  ;  and 
that  whereas  she  has  promised  them  her  special 
favour,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that, 
unless  »hc  will  at  the  SJime  time  oppress  two 
miilioQji  of  her  faithful  people  to  oblige  them* 

Let  them  go  on.  but  let  them  be  assured  the 
dissenters  shkil  enjoy  their  liberty  of  conscience, 
till  they  can  prevail  with  her  majesty  to  lay  aaide 
her  veracity,  and  forget  her  royal  word,  and  re- 
fuse us  her  protection,  which' we  are  resolved 
never  to  give  her  any  reason  for. 

As  to  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  it 
baulks  their  design  on  the  dissenters,  for  it  is  for 
their  advantage-  They  always  disliked  the  prac* 
tice ;  it  has  more  than  once  been  protested 
against  and  exploded ;  and  I  dare  undertake  not 
one  dissenter  offers  to  present  a  petition  to  th« 
house  against  its  passing. 

It  is  plaii^  that  occasional  communion  is  con- 
trary to  the  vtiTy  nature  and  being  of  a  dissenter, 
who»  if  he  can  conform,  ought  to  confonn ;  and 
if  he  can  for  a  place  of  pr»jfermcnt,  ought  to  do 
it  without  that  prcfcrmcnL 

It  U  plain  that  whatever,  by  (he  connivance  of 
remiss  ministers,  and  with  too  much  regard  to 
parties,  may  h&\e  been  slightly  parsed  over,  yet, 
by  the  very  const  it  uiion  tindi  foutidation  of  a  col- 
lected, separate  church  or  congregation,  no  man 
c;in  po  back  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
fe^ngland,  and  be  received  egain  upon  any  other 
condition  but  as  a  penitent ;  it  Is  an  act  destruc- 
tive of  all  possible  pretence  for  dissenting,  and 
never  was,  nor  never  can.  be  defended  by  any 
dissenter*  without  overthrowing  all  the  reasons 
they  could  ever  give  for  dissenting. 

How  then  can  this  bill  be  aimed  at  the  difsen- 
ters  ?  Either  they  who  think  it  is  aimed  at  them 
are  mistaken,  or  they  that  poiut  It  at  them  arc 
mistaken,  for  suppressing  an  error  crept  in  among 
them,  coftirary  to  ihcir  constitution,  against  their 
judgment,  lif^*  lared  by  ibero  to  be  a  grievance, 
can  never  be  their  injury,  nor  ought  to  be  their 
trouble. 

Let  them  name  us  the  dissenter  that  ever  vin- 
dicated this  practice,  one  passionate  author  ei.- 


*  All  this  dJ»e0verf  the  nteanlcw  of  liiis  iiuit«JwD  tract, 
which  wM,  bj  twBlpili^  unA  npMb^  tlw  blU  as  UMliMA, 
*nd  thoTt  arih«<lMicn,topr«|WKCli*iMtl(KilDtM  UwiOB* 
Iktoiu  f>«rt  of  ii,  uid  ogiuwqiivBtly  lo  Mvet  tlia  «liote,  u 
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ctpVcd ;  let  them  tell  ui  the  time  when  any  con- 
gregatioo  receired  such  conforminjf  noDconform- 
iitt  without  disiatisf^ictioQ  and  discontents;  let 
thcfs  tell  ut  a  lime  whenever  the  thing  wa»  prae- 
ttfcd  till  the  nogD  of  Kin^  James- 

bit  A  ooveltT,  an  abuie  crept  in  among  us,  and 
«e  Are  gjlad  to  tuave  it  condemned  by  authority, 
at  tlie  atmt  time  not  at  all  thinking  oupselvei 
«bBfed  ta  the  authors  for  their  good  will. 

It  viU  be  ohJ4>cted  this  is  a  feint  to  close  with 
a  dtfog  when  you  cannot  help  it. 

Kov  g^Qtleoien,  we  do  not  tell  you  we  like  that 
ilarl  oAhe  bin  which  excludes  us  from  the  native 
|ioQ0ttrm  and  preferments  of  our  country,  which 
due,  our  birthright,  equally  with  our 
iri,  and  to  which  we  should  be  called  by 
laffnge  of  the  people  ;  and  we  oannot  but 
■  it  a  hardship  beyond  the  power  of  reason 
;,  and  still  believe  it  will  never  pass  upon 
'ut  since  this  right  must  be  clogged  with 
fo  man  J  inconveoieocet,  that  we  must  mortgage 
o«r  ooQscieoces  to  enjoy  them,  no  man  can  have 
■ory  disrity'  left  for  us,  but  roust  presently  con- 
disde  we  shall  freely  forego  luch  trifles  for  our 
oonsciesiees,  or  else  that  we  may  have  no  consci- 
ences at  alU 

Tberefore  It  is  no  feint :  we  are  so  content  with 
preHiiDg  the  grievance  of  this  scandal  out 
ixl«r  conformity,  that  we  think  the  hard- 
put  upon  us  with  it  not  worth  naming.  We 
not  the  perliameot  will  one  time  or  other 
09  eaose  to  do  us  justice,  and  to  restore  to  us 
IIm  ^filegea  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  we 
||A¥e  flonc  nothing  to  forfeit. 

But  all  the  parliamenU  that  ever  were,  or  will 
b^  can  never  suppress  anything  among  us  so 
IfiUKUloui  to  our  reputation,  and  to  that  candour 

■  villi  which  W0  desire  to  guide  our  actions,  nor  so 
MMrary  to,  and  destructive  of,  the  ver>'  nature 
if  our  leparmting  from  the  Church  of  England, 
ttd  Uw  conatituiion  of  all  our  collected  coiigre- 

W#  aeknowlcdge  that  if  this  was  an  allowed 
practice  among  ui,  we  could  not  pretend  to  the 
duraetcr  of  a  disacntcr  1  have  here  given  to  be 
JMl ;  but  wttbovt  quettion  it  is  a  most  just  cha. 
ncter  of  all  those  diaMOters  who  arc  conacten- 
l|o«a  and  honest ;  it  i^  the  original,  the  nature  of 
t4ba«iiter;  what  is  crept  in  more  is  a  corrup- 
tflo.  and  we  wi«h  it  extinguished  ;  and  since 
iOM  hai  said  anything  of  thix  nature  but  what 
Itti  bccQ  laid  before,  and  no  Church  of  England* 
1MB  can  Ihiak  or  speak  wor^  or  it  than  the  truly 
lllktiHii  d^Mcnters  have  done,  we  freely  diismiss 
riTrtinio  who  can  thui  build  with  one  hand  und 
Mtt  dowD  with  another,  to  a  liberty  of  declaring 
for  ttw  future  who  they  are  for. 


•  E«W  It  i»  P^aln  tt  before  vbat  the  suUior  meant. 


I  Only  pursuant  to  what  has  all  along  been  oc- 
knoivledged.  so  far  as  we  handled  f  hia  argument* 
if  they  would  accept  of  the  friendly  advice  of 
their  brethren,  it  should  be,  that  they  would  for 
the  future  conform  to  the  Church  of  England* 

For  it  is  plain,  he  that  can  conform  to  the 
church  to  qualify  himself  for  preferment,  for  em- 
ployment, or  any  such  reason,  can  conform ;  if  not, 
he  must  be  arrived  to  a  degree  of  mastership 
over  his  conscience,  »o  as  to  subject  it  to  his 
interest,  and  act  against  light ;  and  he  that  can 
do  that,  may  do  any  thin"-,  and  it  is  no  matter 
what  church  he  communicates  with  ;  of  such  a 
man  I  think  I  trespass  not  upon  charity  to  say, 
he  has  all  his  work  of  religion  to  do  over  again, 
and  he  also  may  conform  till  God  shall  give  his 
conscience  light  enough  to  choose  by,  and  him 
grace  to  be  obedient  to  the  convictions  of  his  own 
heart,  and  whether  that  be  to  confomi  or  to  dis- 
sent, let  him  judge," 

Hut  if  any  man  who  has  professed  himself  a 
religious  dis3ent4!r,  ihull,  upon  the  passing  this 
act,  declare  himself  resolved  to  turn  to  the  dis* 
sertters,  I  think  no  congregation  of  dissenters, 
according  to  the  nature  of  rcllfrious  comrnunion, 
can  receive  him  upon  any  other  terms  than  ob  a. 
penitent. 

*•  If  he  has  not  sinned,  why  should  he  repent  ?** 
says  a  learned  author  in  this  very  cose. 

I  answer,  he  either  has  sinned  in  conforming^ 
or  he  sinned  in  dissenting  before,  or  he  sins  in 
coming  off;  for  if  he  did  not  sin  in  conforming, 
he  ought  to  have  continued  there,  and  his 
coming  off  is  a  plain  schism ;  but  if  he  did  sin, 
he  ought  to  acknowledge  the  sin,  which  is 
what  I  mean  by  being  received  as  a  penitent. 

I  am  told  afler  atl  this,  but  upon  what  autho- 
rity do  you  write  thus?  You  take  up<m  you  to 
write  in  the  name  of  the  diissentcrs,  what  com- 
miaiion  have  you  to  write  in  the  plural  ?  And 
how  do  we  know  that  the  dissenters  disown  this 
occasional  ccnnmunion  ? 

I  answer,  publication  is  an  appeal  to  the  world; 
if  thave  wrote  what  is  not  true,  or  affirmed  that 
in  the  name  of  the  dissenters  which  is  not  their 
opinion,  1  am  liable  to  an  cosy  confutation  ;  but 
as  I  have  never  yet  had  my  argument  ri*foted, 
so,  though  J  have  not  received  a  formiil  com- 
mission, truth  is  a  general  commission,  and  any 
man  may  write  it. 

And  yet  I  am  not  without  a  general  concur- 
rence of  all  the  dissenters  I  ever  conversed  with  : 
and  he  that  can  answer  the  argument  is  welcome 
to  make  his  negative  as  public  as  this,  and  let 
the  world  judge  who  is  in  the  right. 


■  Thii   ii  rcrpeating  tlie  aii^utncr.t  a^aljiit  v!an  farming 
nseralj  for  prefctmeat,  wkieh  th»  author  alw»ys  decUm 
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Ovriflf  the  diicuitioDi  in  Parlianient  upon 
fIrrMMiniil  Conformity,  De  Foe,  who  well  knew 
tin  Mtnre  of  the  gwne  thiit  was  playing  by  the 
mih  Plutj,  lod  the  Kttk  napfewioa  thai  was  to 
k*  Bttda  by  tobtr  uwrnn^A,  reiolved  now  to 
hit  mode  of  attack.  The  course  of  his 
ao  leM  thno  tute  and  inclination,  led 
to  Bieqwiint  hitnieK  with  the  writio^s  of  his 
its,  and  ie«ing^  th«  abiard  leofrths  to 
their  intemperate  t^ul  urged  them,  it  oc- 
u»  ham  that,  by  penonaiiog  the  character 
•I  m  li%li  chnichnian,  and  judiciously  wielding 
Ifct  weafHm  of  irony*  he  would  have  a  fine  oppor- 
iHilty  for  expoaing  their  folly  and  the  wretched- 
•H»  of  the  canio  they  were  so  furious  in  pro- 
IMIAng.  llavijif  oolleotod  together  their  argu. 
mmU,  And  embodied  them  in  suitabte  language, 
k»  nbaittod  to  tho  prcaa  one  of  the  •mort- 
«l  BoUlleii  toftiivt  extant  in  the  language.  He 
ly  in  view  the  •ennoo  of  Saehe» 
•  The  Political  Unioo*'  in  which 
ir  tiad  an  exprcsoion  to  thi«  purpose. 
oontd  not  be  a  troe  ion  of  the  Church 
who  did  not  lift  up  the  banner  of  the 
tfahut  the  dicsentert,*'  Unlike  the  meek 
ir  of  Chrifttaatty,  who  commanded  hii  dia« 
In  put  op  the  iword,  thii  champion  of  a 
dia|>efisation  wai  for  uofthea thing  and  bathmg 
the  btood  of  innocent  victims.  I^is  whole 
which  b  founded  on  Proverbii.  vii>,  16. 
invective  against  moderation,  whether 
,  or  dinenten,  but  against  the  lat- 
oot  tho  hioodfjiag  mml  bttniur  of 

tile  reception  bii  pamphlet  met  with,  De 
I  bimaelf  given  the  following  nceount. 
tW  booh  oaikd  *  The  iShortett  Way  with 
Mien*  lint  appeared  in  the  wor4<l,  and 
those  higb-Hown  gentlemen  knew  it  a  au- 
i  whiJet  tlse  piece  'm  its  outward  figure  looked 
m  JHiiml*  and  waa  fo  Hke  a  brat  of  their  own 
hi|eyiiif  *  tlwt  like  two  applet,  they  could  not 
hmm  lim  enioder,  the  author's  true  derign  m 
Ifai  wMa%  it  had  in  immediate  effi»et.  T\u 
fHHoMM  of  tho  liiffh.Gli]iffeb  iaoimediately  felt  i 
«i^  Ite  fi^^it^  Netliinf  oould  have  been  mort 
^  '  *  lo  them  than  aifttmeota  to  prove  the 
of  niiAiaf  the  dissenters,  and  removing 
to  the  chui^h*s  s^^'H^  **"*  of 
«AJ« *    00  Poo  cootiouet— **  We  hav  e  innu • 


merable  testimoniei  of  tho  pleasure  with  which 
the  party  embraced  the  proposal  of  sending  all 
the  dissenting  cniniMtcri  to  the  gatlowi  and  the 
gullies ;  of  having  oU  their  meeting-houses  demo< 
lished ;  and  being  lei  loose  upon  the  people  to  I 
plunder  and  destroy  them."*  f 

In  another  of  his  works  our  author  says,  **  The 
wisest  churchmen  in  the  nation  were  deceived  by 
thtg  hook.  Those  whose  temper  fell  in  with  the 
times  hugged  and  embraced  it;  applauded  the 
proposal ;  filled  their  mouths  with  the  arguments 
mflde  use  of  the  run  \  and  an  eminent  church- 
man in  the  country  wrote  a  letter  to  bis  friend 
in  London,  who  had  sent  him  the  book,  in  the 
following  words  \ — *  Sir,  I  received  yours,  and 
with  it  that  pamphlet  which  makes  so  much 
noise,  called  *  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis- 
senteri,'  for  which  1  thank  you.  I  join  with  that 
author  in  all  he  sayj,  and  hove  lucb  a  value  for 
the  t)ook,  that,  next  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  the 
f acred  Comments*  I  take  it  for  the  nio*t  valuable 
pifce  1  have*  I  pray  Hod  put  it  into  her  Ma- 
jesty'j)  heart  to  put  what  ts  there  proposed  In 
execution.  Ynur*,  &c/"  In  hia  *  Review'  for 
August  U.  17(15,  D«  Poe  tells  us  that  he  had  the 
original  of  this  letter  by  him.  | 


*  A  Tory  wtUer  of  tbs  tiow  sajs,  "  That  it  jp«if*il  cor- 
r«ntly  m*  the  work  of  one  of  tbow  thov  called  Higb-chureK' 
iD«n ,  and  tJtoucli  tliift  prvwnded  seal  and  CArnestDest  of 
Uie  auliior  to  tute  lbs  (UMUKlifs  treated  «e(?ordJu((  to  tbetr 
di!«eru,  was  univwuUj'  ooademacd  b;  churcataeB  in 
feoeraL,  y^  it  Mi?td  Uw  purpoM  wt^l  enough  lo  brand  tkat 
wbok  body  wttli  blowl-thSrcilBaM  and  a  pofBoeatiiitf  «pUi(« 
till  by  the  diUfOiiat  of  llw  govsmsnaat  U  appMred  Uiat  no 
churafajnao  bad  been  lo  Uttle  a  cbrntian,  but  that  it  was 
jl  doot  \n  mm  ot  tlm  chief  $crihti  of  tlie  other  patrty,  tiitb  • 
mere  aeslfQ  to  halToo  thr  mob  to  make  the  wnrM  belidva 
that  the  dJaenterii'  thfoilK  wf  rv  to  be  cut  the  ihortesl  way, 
«im1  %o  proYoke  those  tu  beg  la  flnt  for  ti»it  own  ytmmrt^ 
tion ,  fur  whit  U  wicked  attempt  tlw  author  had  hb  luat  no- 
ward.  But  the  party  were  io  little  vdiamed  of  it»  that 
whenever  it  wa*  objecWd  «KSiaft  them,  It  was  only  grinntd 
otf  a>  a  piece  of  wit  and  maaageinenl.''— CikvaaT  aoa  istT 
Tas  Witiba,  Part  ivi  p.  Hk,  i$. 

t  •  Reriew/  «♦  177. 

I  Oldraixon  tvlatd  Cha  toilowiag  snecdotfr  coiiaectad 
--■'  *  i%  pubUMtlon^  "  A  bookioUer  now  UviM,  havism 
from  a  ibUow  oi  a  eoltaga  Ja  Carebridae  fee  a  psr> 

Aff   A     ~* 


'U,  }uat  at  ibe  time  of  pabUablair 
•^  ^^ ,    I'ut  up  oue  of  tbetn  in  the  bundlr 
would   in*   wtlcomc  to  hi*  customer  , 
thariki*d  htm  jfbr  packing  to  eiLc^tbnt    i 
the  mi,  it  tieing .  next  to  tbt  flacnd  BibU 
menu,  the  beit  book  bo  em  saw.     But  iuui«r«tandtiif 
ajldrwardi  It  wis  wtitln  by  a  rsak  ladapoBdsBi;  he  railed 


LetliP,  in  his  •  Wolf  stripped  of  his  Shepherd's 
Clothing/  publishetl  iti  1704,  and  partly  aimed  at 
Dc  Foe,  ob3ervi?s  of  this  work,  in  connexion  wiih 
lome  books  which  he  citca  to  show  the  disloyalty 
of  the  dissonLers,  "  Of  sl  piece  in  this  consum- 
ifittU  ►"ickedness  was  Dc  Fo«'s  *  Shortest  Way 
t%ith  ihc  Dissenters/  tind  the  party  catiRtn^  his 
Ixtok^  to  h«  hawked  and  ptihliely  sold  iitjonl  the 
pillory,  while  he  stood  upon  it  in  triumph  for 
writing  them'*  and  writes  on  still.  And  the 
advertisements  in  our  newspapers  are  filled  with 
Dew   edtlions  of    his  works,  among  wliieh  this 

*  Shortest  Way.'  for  which  he  was  pilloried,  still 
betff  the  beilc  ;  for  he  has  since  published  another 
'  Shorle,Ht  Way/  as  he  call^  it ,  *  to  Peace  attd 
Union  ;'  whi^jh  is  before  quoted,  and  puts  upon 
it '  By  the  author  of  the  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters/  He  glories  In  the  title*  and  in  his 
verses,  since  published,  often  brings  iti  for  rhyme 
and  the  burden  of  his  song  **  the  shortest  W4\y /* 
•o  for  is  he  or  the  party,  from  mounting  the  pil* 
lory,  ashamed  in  such  a  course  f     The  dei^ign  of 

*  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters'  was  as 
wicked  oj  c«m  be  imiigined,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fig-lenve*  he  ha*  sewed  before  it.  For  what 
other  end  could  it  be,  to  make  the  dissenters  be- 
lieve that  the  hljjh-ehyrch  were  for  the  shortest 
way  of  cutting  nil  their  thronts,  but  to  prompt 
the  dis,^cnters*  for  their  own  preservation,  to  be- 
gin with  us?  If  lh«*re  was  no  wicked  design  in 
it,  why  did  the  jiuthor  deny  it,  and  abscond  till 
found  out  by  the  hind  of  justice  ?  Why  did  the 
faction  so  industriously  spread  it  about  that  it 
was  w  rote  by  the  high- church  ?  which  many  be- 
lieii  ed  and  might  to  this  day  if  the  go\  crnment 
had  not  taJten  pain:^  to  lind  out  the  author.  And 
now  they  turn  tiie  tables  and  laugh  at  it%  and 
Mv  it  was  only  a  piece  of  wjt  [  (hough  I  remem- 
ber well  ilmt  before  the  trick  was  discovered  they 
were  ready  to  f\y  In  our  faces,  and  call  us  blood- 
thirsty and  diabolical  men,  and  that  it  would  never 
be  well  uith  the  nation  while  one  of  us  was  left 
in  it  r* 

This  is  a  curious  account  of  the  impression 
made  upon  the  high-church  party  by  De  Foe's 
siitirc,  which,  not  withstanding  their  afiucted 
squcamishncss,  cut  them  deeper  than  they  were 
IV  tiling  to  acknowledge. 

llierc  were  a  number  of  replies  to  *  The 
Shortest  Way*  by  various  pamphleteers  of  I  he 
day:  the  first  that  claims  attention  is  entitled 

*  RedectioDS  upon  a  late  srnnddous  and  malietoys 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Difieciters;  or,  Proposals  for  the  F^stablishment  of 
the  Church."  Loudon:  17(M.'  Tli  is  is  evidently 
the  production  of  an  honest,  well-meaning  tnun ; 
in  politicSf  a  whig  ;  in  religion,  ii  dissenter  ;  con- 
stdering  his  udvenary  as  a  thuroti^h- paced  Jaco- 
bite, and  his  work  a  serious  performance,  he  treats 
the  subject  tvith  a  corresponding  gravity,  and 
enters  into  a  long  biitorical  detail  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  the  tAblci  upon  bim*  How  well  De 
Foe  had  concealed  his  design  is  evident  from  the 
testtaiony  of  his  present  opponent,  who  classes 
him  with  the  highfliers;  but  by  the  time  he  eom^ 
posed  his  preface  reports  had  reached  him  of  his 


«r  it  u  mueli  a«  h«  h^di  extol  Jed  it,  and  fbrtud  his  tiook- 
trllct  to  fend  him  mny  mom  ]iAiiipbkt*  without  particuliir 
ofdcT."^ — Oldmixom'*  HiffT.  or  E^olavd,  iii,  301. 
*  It  was  for  UiU  uitir^  that  Ik?  Fue  was  jiilluncd. 


being  a  dissenter.  In  this  state  of  uncertaintj 
as  to  the  party  ho  belonged  to,  he  says,  "  I^t  hii 
be  serious  or  otherwise,  it  is  plain  that  he  argues 
their  cause,  and  insiits  upon  the  same  topics  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pamphleti  and  sermons 
which  have  been  printed  against  the  dissenters 
since  King  William's  death.  The  ill-applied 
text,  which  wc  had  not  long  ago  from  a  city 
pulpit,  relating  to  Elijah's  treatment  of  Baal's 
prophets,  has  the  same  moral  with  this  author's 
advjce  of  hanging  up  the  dissenting  ministers. 
The  author  of  *  The  New  Asiiociation'  betwist 
the  disjentcrs  and  moderate  churchmen,  to  un* 
dermine  the  present  government,  gives  a  charfe 
which  would  subject  both  those  parties  to  the 
like  cruel  treatment.  The  continual  snarls  in  that 
malicious  libel  called  *  The  Poetical  Observator/ 
against  the  same  persons,  show  the  like  design 
to  expose  them.  The  same, is  to  be  said  of  Mr 
Sacbeverell's  *  Political  Union,'  *  The  Character 
of  a  Low  Churchman,'  and  other  pamphlett  oJT 
the  sjime  stamp.  And  the  general  charge  ofhy- 
pocrisy  against  the  dissenters  and  modemte 
churchmen,  by  those  who  do  all  they  can  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  biith-right  as  Kngtishmeo, 
proceeds  from  the  same  spirit,** 

Another  piimpbh-t,  more  nearly  allied  to  wit, 
but  less  courteous  in  its  style,  is  entitled  •  The 
Shortei^t  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;  or,  Proj>osalft 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church.  With  its 
author's  brief  explication  considered,  his  name 
exposed,  his  practices  detected,  and  his  hellish 
designs  set  in  a  true  light,  that  the  party  which 
stickles  for  him  may  rightly  know  him,  and  thai 
which  is  against  him  continue  to  triumph  over 
him,    CrirMino  ah  mw  din'r  omnt-A  uer  Ufftnioribut 

The  title  auHiciently  uiinounces  this  to  be  ttie 
work  of  a  high  churchman,  and  will  lead  the 
reader  to  expect  some  information  respecting  the 
author  of  *  The  Shortest  Way,'  if  it  was  only  in 
the  way  of  libel ;  hut  all  is  noise  and  bluster,  ter- 
inmating  in  two  short  conclusions ;  that  the  dis- 
senters are  a  very  absurd  and  insolent  people  for 
thinking  they  ought  to  possess  any  political  rights; 
and  that  the  Church  of  England,  "  which  ti  all 
meekness  and  patience,*'  and  'Hho  purest  and 
mo^t  flourishing  church  in  the  world,"  has  an  io* 
disputable  claim  to  sovereignty.  It  is  true  thii 
author  is  not  for  pu ratling  them  with  fire  and  fag- 
got. *'  We  would  not,*'  sa)  s  he,  **  make  the  uii* 
righteous  seem  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake, 
but  since  neither  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  nor 
the  encouragement  of  the  law  can  bring  them 
over,  we  should  make  it  our  endeavour  to  dis- 
possess them  of  those  posts  that  give  them  an 
advantage  over  us.  Places  of  trust  of  right  be- 
long to  those  who  arc  best  qualified  for  them  ;** 
and  who  should  these  be  but  such  as,  in  tho  lan- 
guage of  this  writer,  **are  bred  and  read  in  the 
doctrines  and  lostitutions  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land  ?"  So  that  dissenters  are  not  the  only  peo- 
ple who  are  fond  of  the  loaves  and  fijihe*.  His 
anxiety  for  their  welfare  is  displayed  in  the  foU 
lowing  curious  pawage.  "  Other  reigns  and 
other  parliaments  consulted  the  ease  of  your 
bodies,  but  neglected  the  welfare  of  your  precious 
souls,  OS  they  gave  you  permission  to  swallow 
down  oaths  atid  digest  sacraments,  which  had 
always  been  he^d  for  Joathioroc  and  damnable  in 


eye*  of  tbfH«  whom  ye  caI)  unsupefititiou5. 

IT  Mviour,  King  WiUiam,  that  redeemed  you 

yoa  were  io  do  oihcr  bondage  than  the 

of  beio^  tolcraU^d  to  s'm,  suffered  you  to 

vritK  your  show,  to  diuemblc  with  God 

;hty,  ro  frequeot  hit  dtarB,  mud  afterwards 

to  the  home  of  RJmnion,  nod  five  ihunlkt 

wMDg  up   iQ   rebellion  ngaintt   the    Lord*^ 

iBtcdL      But  a  lady  now  sits  on  th«  throne^ 

•prun^if  from  that  blood  which  ye 

flMT  fofdbtberi  tpilt  before  the  palace  gates, 

oa  a  temper  of  forgiveneu,  and*  in  compaF* 

I  yoor  vontcienoei,  is  not  willing:  that  you 

lo«eth«  hope*  of  heaven  by  dUch  purchas- 

ire  on  earth.     She  would  have  no  more  Sir 

ihreji*  tempt  the  ju$t>re  of  God  by  fulling 

luit  trae  worth ip*  and  {giving  ear  to  the  c^t- 

uid  bftcJt- pipes  at  pAuYt ;  would  have  you 

"s  kerp  to  their  primirive  texts,  and 

iHife  damDation  to  piny  at  lon^  spoon  and 

A  irantitory  twelvemonth  ;  and  would 

your  Sir  Tomf  sin^  psdms  at  High^ie  hill, 

split  textg  of  tcnpture  with  bis  diminutive 

of  a  chaplain,!  without  nmning  the  bnzard 

ttJifying^  himself  to   be  called   a  band§ome 

»  f»r  ridiojc  on  horseback  before  the  city  train 

Io  ht»  abundant  kindneis  to  the  dis- 

he  recommends  them  to  forward  the  bill 

was  10  exclude  them  from  places  of  trust  in 

state, 

De  Foe*s  work  also  gave  Hue  to  *  A  Shorter 
Way  with  the  Dissenters.  Lond.  ■  1705;'  and 
Safest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  ;  being  an 
to  a  late  book,  cntitledt  &c,  Lond.  ; 
The  way  of  the  last  writer  is  to  let  ihcm 
aloae,  as  the  likeliest  mode  to  ticcomplish  their 
mm.  A  female  writer  attacked  him  in  *  A  Fiiir 
Way  with  the  Dissenters  and  their  Patrons,  Not 
writ  by  Mr  L — y,  or  any  other  furious  Jacobite, 
wheih«f  clergyman  or  layman,  but  by  a  very  mo- 
derate prfson,  and  dutiful  subject  (o  the  Queen. 
Load.:  1704/  This  **  very  moderate  person, " 
«hi>  was  Mrs  Astell,  would  fain  persuade  the  dis- 
wotors  **  That  their  d«»iruction  as  apiirfy  would 
neither  hurt  their  coDSciencef,  persons,  nor  ea* 
latcs  i  that  no  injury  would  follow  to  them  there- 
«pOO«  but  that  it  would  make  for  their  interest 
mA  Tttil  good;  and  that  they  ought  to  think 
lbtm«clves  obliged  to  help  forward  the  work,  or 
be  aeooaated  notorious  hy pot  riles.'* 

ABOther  writer  adopted  the  title  of  *  The 
Shortest  Way  with  Whores  and  Rogues ;  or,  a 
New  Project  for  Reformation.  Dedicated  to  Mr 
'  D%  Foe,  author  of  **  The   Shortest  Way 


r«  Edwin. 


T  Aboey. 


I  Dr  Wstli. 


Is 


with  th**  Dissenten.*'  London;  I^nted  in  the 
year  17f)t}.'  Ihe  snarling  dedication  is  atl  that 
has  21  reference  to  De  Foe  or  to  his  p.imphlet 
The  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  an  admnni- 
Tion  to  nineteen  different  soitaof  sinnerf,  with 
examples  under  each  Head.  It  is  written  much 
in  the  manner  of  Dunton,  and  contains  many 
maxims  of  piety,  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  ab- 
surd nnd  ridiculous. 

Another  of  Dc  Foe's  antagonists  adopted  ibe 
title  of  *  The  Fox  with  hjs  Fire-briind  C(»ken- 
nelted  and  Ensnared  ;  or,  a  Short  Answer  to  Mr 
Daniel  Foe's  "  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissen- 
ters." As  also  to  his  brief  Explication  of  the 
same.  Together  with  some  Anim«idversion<i  uptjn 
I  he  Sham  Reflections  made  upon  his  "  Shortest 
Way/'  nnd  printed  with  the  same,  London: 
Printed  in  the  yeiir  1703.'  The  author  puis  the 
following  motto  in  hi^  title  j — "*  No  mt^n  have 
been  more  injuriously  used,  o»  to  their  legal 
rights,  thon  the  bishops  nnd  churchmco.  These, 
as  the  fattest  deer,  must  be  destroyed  ;  the  other 
rascal  herd  of  schfsms,  heresies,  Ac.,  being  Iean» 
may  enjoy  ibe  benefit  of  a  toleration.  — K.  Char. 
on  the  Covenant."  The  writer  fays,  that  if  a 
timely  discovery  bad  not  been  made  of  the  author, 
*•  the  biintling  had  been  infallibly  laid  at  St  James's 
?a!e,  or  the  ch  a  pel-do  or."  He  thinks  **  It  had 
been  better  for  him  if  he  had  kept  to  bis  burning 
of  bricks  or  selling  rtockiogs,  as  the  bc»t  way  to 
keep  him  from  dying  m  his  shoes;''  and  sayt, 
**  these  nre  a  sort  of  crimes  that  have  cost  ut  too 
dear  in  England,  and  we  don't  desire  such  dia- 
log uea,  or  playing  the  fool  betwixt  jest  and  ear- 
nest, to  bring  us  back  again  into  the  same  circum- 
stances.''  He  might  have  added,  that  the  bigots 
of  his  day*  by  driving  men  to  desperntion,  were 
prepnring  malerials  for  a  conflict ;  and  that  if 
they  did  not  relish  being  turned  into  a  jest,  they 
should  not  have  shown  the  fool's  coat  that  pro- 
voked it. 

De  Foe's  pamphkt  was  also  animadverted 
upon  in  *  The  New  Association,  Part  II,  with  far- 
ther Improvements.  An  Answer  to  some  Objec- 
tions in  the  pretended  De  Foe's  Explieation  in 
the  **  Reflections  upon  the  Shortest  Way  ;'*  with 
Remarks  on  both,  &c/  This  pamphlet^  a  ti^ue 
of  vulgar  invective,  was  the  production  of  Charles 
Leslie. 

There  is  an  attack  upon  De  Foe  in  the  preface 
to  '  The  Memorial  of  the  Presbyterians.  Lond. 
1 706,*  in  wtuch  he  is  described  as  a  republican 
orator,  mercenary  hireling,  iind  weekly  scribbler 
of  the  party.  De  Foe's  pamphlet,  in  short,  was 
noiicedi  more  or  less,  by  most  of  the  hiuh- fliers 
in  their  publications  at  Ibis  period. 


SHORTEST  WAy   WITH   THE  DISSENTERS. 


Sin  Roger  l/Estrange  teHa  ua  a  glory  in  his  col 
lection  of  fabtes  of  the  '*  Cock  and  the  Borsei." 
The  cock  wai  gottsa  to  rooat  in  the  »t&b1n  among 
the  horseii  and  there  being  no  racks  or  other 
oooveniencei  for  him,  it  «ecni«  ha  was  forced  to 
roott  upon  the  ground  ;  the  horiei  jostling  about 
for  room,  and  putting  the  cock  in  danger  of  hii 
life,  he  gives  th«m  this  grave  advice :  •*  Pray, 
gcntiefolkt,  let  ua  stand  still,  for  fear  we  should 
tread  upon  one  another*'* 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world,  who  now 
Ihey  arc  unperched,  ond  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  other  people,  And  under  strong  and  very 
jtiat  apprehensions  of  being  further  treated  aa 
they  deierve,  heg-in,  with  Egnp'a  cof'i,  to  preach 
up  peace  and  union,  and  the  Christian  dutiea  of 
moderation,  forgetting  that  when  they  had  the 
power  in  their  hands  those  graces  were  stritoger^ 
in  their  gates. 

)t  IS  now  near  fourteen  yeara  that  the  glory  and 
peace  of  the  pure«t  and  most  Aoyrtahing  church 
in  the  world  has  been  eclipsed,  buReted,  and  di*. 
turbed  by  a  sort  of  men  whom  God  in  hi*  Pro- 
vtdenoe  has  suffered  to  insult  over  her  and  bring 
her  down.  These  have  been  the  days  of  her 
humiliation  and  tribulnti^.  She  has  borue  with 
an  Invincible  patience  thAepmach  of  the  wicked, 
and  God  has  at  lost  bexird  her  prayers,  and  de- 
livered her  from  the  oppression  of  the  stranger. 

And  now  they  And  their  day  is  over,  their 
power  gone,  and  the  throne  of  this  nation  pos- 
sessed by  a  Royal,  Engtiih,  true,  and  ever  con« 
atant  member  of  and  fVicnd  lo  the  Church  of 
England  Now  they  find  that  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  the  Church  of  EngLand*s  juat  resentments ; 
now  they  cry  out  peace,  union,  forbearance,  and 
charity,  as  if  the  church  had  not  too  long  har- 
boured her  enemiei  under  her  wing,  and  nourished 
the  viperous  brood  till  ihey  hiss  and  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  mother  that  cheriabed  them. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  mercy  is  past,  your 
day  of  grace  ia  over  i  you  should  have  practised 
peace,  and  moderation,  and  charity,  if  you  ea* 
pected  any  yaursetvea. 

We  have  heard  none  of  this  lesson  for  fourteen 
years  paat ;  we  have  been  huffed  and  bullied  with 
your  Act  of  Toleration  -,  you  have  told  ua  thai 
you  are  the  church  established  by  taw,  as  well  m 
others ;  have  set  up  your  canting  synagogues  at 
our  church  doors^  and  the  church  and  members 
have  been  loaded  with  reproaehes^  with  oatht. 


assndations,  abjurations,  and  what  not.  Wherfi 
has  been  the  mercy,  the  forbearance,  tbe  charity 
you  have  shown  to  tender  conscienci's  of  tbe 
Church  of  England,  that  could  not  take  oaths  aa 
fast  aa  you  made  ibeni :  that  having  sworn  alle- 
glance  to  their  lawful  and  nghtful  king,  could  not 
dispense  with  that  oath,  their  king  being  still 
alive,  and  a  wear  to  your  new  hodg<-- podge  of  a 
Dutch  government?  These  have  been  turned 
out  of  their  livings,  and  they  and  their  families 
left  to  starve ;  their  estates  double  taxed  to  carry 
on  a  war  they  had  no  band  in,  and  you  got  notbiag 
by.  What  account  can  you  give  of  tbe  multi* 
tudes  you  have  forced  to  comply,  ngnlt^u  their 
coDicJoncet,  with  your  new  «opliiitic;d  polittci, 
who,  like  new  converta  in  France,  tin  bocaustt 
they  can't  starve?  And  now  the  tables  art 
turned  upon  you  you  must  not  be  persecuted, 
^tis  not  a  Christian  apirtt. 

You  have  butchered  one  king,  deposed  another 
king,  and  made  a  mock  kirxg  of  a  third,  and  yet 
you  could  have  the  face  toexpei't  to  be  employed 
and  trotted  by  the  fourth ;  anybody  that  did  not 
know  the  tern  per  of  your  party  would  stand  amaied 
at  the  impudence  as  well  as  folly  to  thmk  of  it. 

Your  management  of  your  Dutch  monareli, 
whom  you  reduced  to  a  mere  king  of  clouts.  Is 
enough  to  ^is  e  any  future  princes  such  an  idea 
of  your  principles  as  to  warn  them  sufficiently 
from  coming  into  your  clutches ;  and,  God  bo 
thanked,  the  Queen  is  out  of  your  hands,  knows 
you,  and  will  Ua\c  a  core  of  you. 

There  is  no  doubt  b'lt  tlie  supreme  authority 
of  a  nation  has  in  itself  a  power,  and  a  right  t^ 
that  power,  to  execute  the  laws  upon  any  pari 
of  that  nation  it  governs.  The  eaeculion  of  t^ 
known  laws  of  the  land,  and  thai  with  but  a  gob* 
tie  hand  neither,  was  all  that  tbe  funatical  party 
of  this  land  have  ever  called  persecution ;  this 
they  have  magnified  lo  a  heiglit  that  thi*  suffer- 
ings of  the  Huguenots  in  France  were  not  to  be 
compared  with.  Now  to  execute  the  known  laws 
of  a  nation  upon  those  who  transgress  them,  after 
voluntarily  consenting  to  the  making  those  laws, 
can  never  be  called  persecution,  but  justice. 
But  justice  is  always  violence  to  the  party 
oftVnding,  for  eve  ry  man  is  innocent  in  hit  own 
eyes.  The  first  execution  of  the  laws  agaiiiat 
diisenters  in  England  was  in  tbe  days  of  K\og 
James  I,  and  what  did  it  amount  to  ?  truly,  ilio 
worst  they  suffered  was  at  their  own  request,  to 


THE  SHORTEST  WAY,  WITH  THE  DISSENTERS. 


m  go  to  Kew  England  and  erect  a  new 
and  give  tJiem  great  privileges,  gmuts, 
itl>1e  powen,  keep  tbeiD  under  protection, 
\  tbem  agminat  all  iD?ader?i  and  receive 
or  revenue  from  theut  This  was  the 
0«cilj  of  the  Church  of  England  !  Fatal  lenity  ! 
It  WIS  the  ntin  of  that  eicellent  princi%  King 
GiMrlaa  ],  Had  Ring  James  sent  all  the  puritans 
Jb  England  away  to  the  West  Indies  we  had 
bem  ft  ftUfcwaJ,  unmi: 


1W  f« 


unmiicd  church  ;  the  Church  of 
hid  been  kept  undivided  and  entire. 
^    the  tenity  of  the  father  thi?y  take 


igainat  the  son;  couquer,  pursue*  take, 
I  ■nd  ai  last  put  to  death  the  anointed 


ol  Godt  aod  destroy  the  very  being  and  nature 
•f  guvemmeiit ;   aetting  up  a  sordid  tmpostori 
•^  hail  neither  title  to  govern  nor  understand- 
tat  to  maiisge,  but  iupplied  that   want  with 
,  htoody  and  desperate  councils  and  craft, 
1  consdence* 
Had  not  King  James  I  withheld  the  full  eicecu- 
tkm  of  the  Iaw9,  had  he  given  them  strict  juitice, 
Ike  had  cleared  the  nation  of  them,  and  the  con- 1 
bad  been  plain  -.    his  son  h?id  oevt^r  | 
1  by  them,  nor  the  monan  hy  over- 1 
1 1  it  was  too  much  mercy  shoi^  n  them, 
was  the  mln  of  hU  fiesterity  and  the  ruin  of  the 
aatioB'*  peace.     One  would  think  the  dissenters 
\  bftvtt  llie  face  to  believe  that  we  are  i 
I  and  canted  into  peace  and  toJera- 
k  tbey  know  that  they  have  once  re- 
wfth  a  civil  war,  and  once  with  an  | 
\  and  unrighteous  persecution  for  our  i 
bvMP  eiviliey. 

May.  to  encourage  us  lo  be  easy  with  them,  it 
IsiMMmit  that  they  never  had  the  upper  hand  | 
ef  Uie  chumh,  but  they  trent<*d  her  with  all  the 
fry,  with  all  the  reproach  and  contempt  nu 
pMfbie.     What  peace  and  what  mercy  did 
show  the  loj'al  gentry  of  the  Church  of 
lUfid  in  the  time  of  their  triumphunt  cfjmmun- 
Hih  ?     How  did  they  put  all  the  gentry  of 
I  to  ransom,  whether  they  were  actually 
I  fc>r  the  king  or  not,  making  people  com- 
■  their  estates  and  starve  their  Airoilies? 
I  they  treat  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
\  ieqoestered  the  ministers,  devoured  the 
ooy  of  the  chnrch,  and  divided  the  spoil. 
J  the  church  lands  amon^  their  soldier«» 
I  tumiiif  her  clergy  out  to  starve  ?     Just  such 
■iitfe  aa  ibey  have  meted  should  be  measured  i 

SteWy  asid  love  is  the  known  doctrine  of  the 
I  of  England,  and  it  is  plain  she  has  put  it 
?  towards  the  dissenters,  even  beyond 
iry  oughts  till  she  has  been  wnnl'rn^  to 
and,  in   effect,   unkind   to  Im  i  >. 

ally  in  the  too  much  lentTy  n  t 

I  before;  had  he  >o  rauteti  . ..._  ^..i  ^  i»is 
koai  dUI  Ibeeof  t}te  land,  which  he  had  an  ofiiKir* 
iMlIf  oatly  to  have  done,  they  had  not  had  the 
pa«tr  to  ¥ei  the  church  as  tinoe  they  have 
dona, 

fntliedBytor  King   Chsrles  II  how  did  the 
cborei  reward  tjietr  bloody  doings  with  lenity  and 
ncf^r.  exee^v'  •'»*    »' '-Narous   regi 
pretended  «K<ij  ,  m»t  3*0* 

sltbehtiMid  I  'irnlwur. 

cMMbiatlti. 
Ibmd  ihero,  i 


1  ftvr  \ 


'^f   th^ 


A  theiti,  pre* 
^dthc  rigour  > 


of  the  law,  and  oftentimes,  even  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  parliament,  gave  them  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  aod  how  did  they  requite  hicn  with  the 
vilhinous  oontrivancc  to  depose  and  murder  him 
and  his  successor  at  the  Rye  plot  f 

King  James,  as  if  tnerey  was  the  inherent 
quality  of  the  family,  began  his  rejgn  with  un- 
usual favour  to  them,  nor  could  their  joining 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  against  him  move 
him  to  do  himself  justice  upon  them  ;  but  that 
mistaken  prince  thought  to  win  tbem  by  gentle* 
n ess  and  love,  proclaimed  an  universal  liberty  to 
them,  and  rather  iliscountenaoced  the  Church  of 
England  than  them ;  how  they  requited  him  aft 
the  world  knows. 

The  late  reign  Is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
utl  the  world  to  need  a  comment  i  how  under 
pretence  of  joining  with  the  church  10  redressing 
some  grievances,  they  pushed  things  to  that  ei. 
tremity.  in  eonjuoetion  with  some  mistaken  gcn- 
tletnen,  as  to  depose  the  late  king,  as  if  the  griev- 
ance of  the  nation  could  not  have  been  redressed 
but  by  the  absolute  ruin  of  the. prince :  here  Is 
un  instance  of  their  temper,  their  peace  and 
charity.  To  what  height  they  carried  them- 
^elvci  during  the  reign  of  a  king  of  their  own  j 
how  thfy  cropc  into  all  places  of  trust  and  profit ; 
how  they  insinuated  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 
and  were  at  lirst  preferred  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  nation  -,  how  they  engroised  the  ministry, 
and  above  all,  how  pitifully  they  managed^  is  too 
plain  to  need  any  rcniiirks. 

But  particularly  their  mercy  and  charity,  the 
spirit  of  union,  tbey  tell  us  so  much  of,  has  been 
remarkable  tn  Scotland  t  if  any  man  would  see 
the  spirit  of  ti  dissenter,  let  him  look  into  Scot- 
land:  there  they  made  entire  conquest  of  the 
church,  trampled  down  the  sacred  orders,  and 
f^uppretsed  the  episcopal  government,  with  nn  iibso- 
lute,  aiui,  AS  they  suppose,  irretrievable  victory, 
though  it  is  possibte  they  may  find  themst^lvee 
utistaken.  Now  it  would  be  a  very  proper  quei^ 
lian  to  ask  their  impudent  advocate,  rhe  Obter- 
vator,  pray  bow  much  mercy  and  favour  did  Iho 
member*  of  the  episcopal  church  find  m  8eo|- 
land,  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  govi-romeot ; 
and  I  ^hall  undertake  for  the  Church  of  Englondi 
that  the  di&sentcrs  shall  still  receive  as  mucb 
here,  though  they  deserve  but  little. 

In  a  small  treatise  of  the  suffl&riogs  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  In  Scotland,  it  will  appear  what 
usage  they  met  with,  how  they  not  only  lost  their 
livings,  but  in  several  places  were  plundered  and 
abused  in  their  persons  ;  the  ministers  that  could 
not  confr^rm  turned  out  with  numerous  familift 
and  no  maintenance^  and  hardly  charity  eoougb 
left  to  relieve  them  with  a  bit  of  bread  ;  and  tm 
irueUifs  of  ilic  parties  arc  innumirabie,  and  not 
10  be  ut tempted  in  this  short  njece. 

And  now  to  prevent  the  di&tant  tloud  which 
Ihey  perceived  lo  hang  over  their  heads  from 
EngKiud  :  with  a  true  Presbyterian  poliLv,  they 
put  in  for  a  union  of  nations,  that  England  might 
unite  tneir  church  with  the  kirk  of  Scotlnnd,  and 
their  Presbyterian  members  sit  in  our  House  flf 
Commons,  and  their  assembly  of  Scotch  cantioig 
hmg  cloaks  in  our  convocation:  what  might  have 
been  if  our  fanatic,  Whiggish  statesmen  con- 
tinued. God  only  knows,  but  we  hope  we  are  out 
of  lear  ofthat  now. 


It  is  alleged  by  some  of  the  faction,  and  tbey 
bcguo  to  bq]ly  us  ivith  it,  that  if  wc  will  not  unite 
with  rhem.  they  will  not  wjttle  the  crown  with  us 
ap^aio,  but  when  her  mnjcsty  dies  will  choose  a 
king  for  themselves. 

If  they  will  not  we  must  mike  themt  and  it  b 
not  the  lirst  time  wc  have  let  them  know  that  we 
are  able.  The  crowns  of  these  kingdoms  have 
not  so  far  diaowncd  the  right  of  succesfdon  but 
they  may  retrieve  it  a^ain,  and  if  Scotland  thinks 
to  come  off  from  a  successive  to  an  elective  state 
of  government,  England  has  not  promised  not  to 
assist  the  right  heir,  and  put  them  into  possession, 
without  any  regard  to  their  ridiculous  settle- 
ments. 

These  are  the  gentlemen,  these  their  ways  of 
treating  the  church  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  reasons  they  pretend  to 
give  why  we  should  be  favourable  to  them,  why 
we  should  continue  and  tolerate  them  among  us. 

1.  They  are  very  numerous,  they  say;  they 
are  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  we  cannot 
suppress  them.  | 

To  this  may  he  answered: — L  They  arc  not 
so  numeTOUB  as  the  Protestants  in  France,  and 
yet  the  French  king  c^ectualiy  cleared  the  na- 
tion of  them  at  once,  and  we  do  not  find  he 
misses  them  at  home. 

But  I  am  not  of  I  he  opinion  they  are  m  nume- 
rous as  is  pn*tendedr  their  party  is  more  nume- 
rous than  their  persons,  and  those  mistaken 
people  of  the  church,  who  are  misled  and  deluded 
by  their  wheedling  artifices  to  join  with  them, 
make  their  party  the  greater;  but  thus«  will 
open  their  eyes  when  the  government  shall  set 
heartily  about  the  work,  and  come  ofT  from 
Ihem  as  some  animals,  which  %hey  say*  always 
desert  a  house  when  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

^  The  more  numerous  the  more  dangerous, 
and  therefore  the  more  need  to  suppress  them  ; 
and  God  has  suffered  us  to  bear  them  as  goads 
in  our  sides  for  not  utterly  extinguishing  them 
long  ago. 

3.  If  we  are  to  allow  them»  only  because  we 
cannot  suppress  them,  then  it  ought  to  be  trtiad 
whether  we  can  or  no ;  and  I  am  or  opinion  it  is 
easy  to  he  done,  and  could  prescribe  ways  and 
means,  if  it  were  proper,  but  I  doubt  not  the 
government  will  find  effectual  methods  for  the 
rooting  the  contagion  from  the  face  of  this  land. 

Another  argument  they  use,  which  is  this, 
that  it  is  a  time  of  war,  and  we  have  need  to 
unite  against  the  common  enemy. 

We  answer^  this  common  enemy  hod  been  no 
enemy,  if  they  had  not  made  him  so ;  he  was 
quiet  in  peace,  and  no  way  disturbed  or  en- 
croachcd  upon  us»  and  we  know  no  reason  we 
hod  to  quarrel  with  him. 

But  further,  wo  moke  no  question  but  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  this  common  enemy  without 
their  help,  but  why  must  we  unite  with  them 
because  of  the  enemy  ?  Will  they  go  over  to 
the  enemy  if  wo  do  not  prevent  it  by  a  union 
with  them?  We  are  very  well  contented  they 
should,  and  make  no  question  wc  shall  be  ready 
to  deal  with  them  and  the  common  enemy  too, 
and  better  without  them  than  with  them. 

Betides,  if  we  have  a  common  enemy,  there  is 
the  more  need  to  be  secure  against  our  private 
enemies ;  if  there  is  one  ccmmen  enemy,  we 


have  the  less  need  to  have  an  enemy  in  our 
bowels. 

It  was  a  great  argument  some  people  used 
against  suppressing  the  old  money,  that  it  was  a 
time  of  war,  «ind  it  was  too  great  a  risk  for  the 
nation  to  run,  if  wc  should  not  master  it  we 
should  be  undone  -  and  yet  the  sequel  proved 
the  hazard  was  not  so  great  but  it  might  be 
mastered,  and  the  success  was  answerable.  The 
suppri'Ssing  the  dissenters  is  not  a  harder  work, 
nor  a  work  of  less  necessity  to  I  he  public;  we 
can  never  enjoy  a  settled,  uninterrupted  union 
am!  tranquillity  in  this  nation,  till  the  spirit  of 
VVh'g^i.^m,  faction,  and  schism  is  melted  down  like 
the  old  money. 

To  tdk  of  the  difficulty  is  to  frighten  our- 
selves with  ehimcros  and  notions  of  a  powerful 
party,  which  are  indeed  a  party  without  power; 
difficulties  often  appear  greater  at  a  distanoe 
than  when  they  are  searched  into  with  judgmeot 
and  distinguished  from  the  vapours  and  shadows 
that  attend  them. 

We  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  it,  this  age 
is  wiser  than  that  by  all  our  own  experience  and 
theirs  too;  King  Charles  the  First  had  early 
suppressed  this  party  if  he  had  taken  more  deli- 
berate measures.  In  short,  it  is  not  worth  airgu* 
ing  to  talk  of  their  arms,  their  iMonmouths,  and 
Shafteshur}  s,  and  Argyles  arc  gone,  their  Dutch 
sanctuary  is  at  an  end.  heaven  has  made  way  for 
their  destruction,  and  if  we  do  not  close  with  the 
divine  occaaion  we  are  to  blame  ourselves,  and 
may  remember  that  we  had  once  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  Church  of  England  by  extirpating 
her  implacable  enemies,  and  having  let  elip  the 
minute  that  heaven  presented,  may  experimen- 
tally complain,  Pi)»t  tJit  (Hxasio  calva* 

HcTe  are  some  popular  objections  in  the  way. 

At  first,  the  IJueen  has  promised  them,  to 
continue  them  in  their  tolerated  liberty  ;  and  has 
told  us  she  will  be  a  religious  observer  of  her 
word. 

What  her  majesty  wilt  do  we  cannot  help*  but 
what,  01  the  head  of  the  church,  she  ought  to 
do,  is  another  case ;  her  majesty  has  promised  to 
protect  and  defend  tl>e  Church  of  England,  and 
if  she  cannot  effectually  do  that  without  the 
destruction  of  the  dissenters,  she  must  of  coarse 
dispense  with  one  promise  to  comply  with 
another.  But  to  answer  this  cavil  more  effecta- 
ally  :  her  majesty  did  never  promise  to  maintain 
the  toleration  to  the  destruction  of  the  church; 
but  it  is  upon  supposition  that  it  may  be  eora* 
patible  with  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
church  which  sho  had  dedared  she  would  take 
especial  care  of;  now  if  these  two  interests 
clash,  it  is  plain  her  majesty's  intentions  aie  to 
uphold,  protect,  defend,  and  establish  the  church, 
and  this  we  conceive  is  impossible* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  church  is  m 
no  immediate  danger  from  the  dissenters,  aod 
therefore  it  is  time  enough  :  but  this  is  a  weak 
answer. 

For  Arst,  if  a  danger  be  real,  the  distance  of  H 
is  no  argument  against,  but  rather  a  spur  to 
quicken  us  to  prevention,  lest  it  be  too  late  here- 
after. 

And  secondlVt  here  is  the  opportnnity,  and  the 
only  one  perhaps  that  ever  the  church  had  to  se- 
cure herself  and  destroy  hor  enemies. 


J 


TIm  rcprewnutivesof  the  njUtoo  h«ve  now  an 
«V|Mitiiiiity»  the  tjme  is  come  which  all  ^ood 
«MB  Imm  wisbed  for,  that  the  gvttllenicii  of  Eng. 
tmad  muf  aarrc  ^tut  Chntekof  BaglMid,  ik»w  Uiey 
am  mtrteded  and  aoeoonged  by  «  Church  of 
Enclttd  Queen, 

What  will  you  do  for  your  ititer  in  the  day 
tlial  §bg  ihall  be  « poken  for  ? 

If  ever  you  will  eitabtbh  the  b^tt  Chrlttian 
Ckmrtk  k  the  world. 

If  «tpw  pm  will  tuppreu  the  ipirit  of  enlhu- 

If  «iwr  you  will  free  the  oaiion  from  the  vtper- 
#«  brood  that  have  to  long  tucked  the  blocxl  of 
tbdr  oaotber. 

If  eirtr  you  will  leave  your  poaterity  free  from 
fatfiwi  «od  rehellioo,  this  it  the  time. 

nil  fa  the  time  to  pull  up  thia  heretical  weed 
tJmJHwi,  that  has  so  toog  disturbed  the  peace 
«f  ««r  ehureh,  and  poisoned  the  i^ood  corn 

Art,  my%  another  hot  and  cold  objector,  this 
li  veatmiog  fire  and  t^ggoU  reviving  the  act 
Dt  M^nL  Comkmtndo .-  tMs  will  be  cruelty  in 
lU  OAittre  and  barbarous  to  all  the  world. 

I  answer,  it  is  cruelty  to  IdU  a  snake  or  a  toad 
fa  eoM  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  nature 
■ifcM  it  a  charity  to  our  neighbours  to  destroy 
Ibfii*  cmturesi  not  for  any  personal  injury  re- 
ceived, but  fD>r  prevcntloD  ;  not  for  the  evil  they 
iMfftt  doM^  but  the  evil  they  may  do. 

are  noxiout  to  the 
life ;  these  poison 
upt  OUT  posterity,  ensoare  our  chll- 
0peo»  destroy  the  vitals  of  our  happiness,  our  fii- 
Vmm  fstteitf,  and  contaminate  the  whole  mass. 
^9iafl  aAj  law  be  given  to  such  wiid  creatures? 
B^wkt  bea^  are  fur  sport*  and  the  huntsmen 
gt«e  tbem  advantaj^es  of  ground  ;  but  some  are 
kao^ed  on  the  head  by  all  possible  ways  of  vio- 
lence aad  surprise 

I  do  DOt  prescribe  fire  and  faggot,  but  as  Scipio 
Mfid  of  Carthage*  DeUmda  est  CarUiagOt  they  aro 
l#  be  tooted  out  of  this  nation,  tf  ever  we  will 
Hw  ia  peace,  serve  God,  or  enjoy  our  own.  As 
for  the  manner,  1  leave  it  to  those  hiindii  who 
b&ve  a  right  to  execute  God's  justice  ou  the  na- 
Ite'i  sad  the  church's  enemies. 

Boi  if  we  must  be  frightened  from  thia  justice 

mats'  the  specious  pretences  and  odious  tense 

ef  cinclty,  nothing  will  be  cfTected,     It  will  be 

MVte  berberoos  to  our  own  children,  and  dear 

yaiHiity,  when  they  shall  reproach  their  fathers, 

aa  we  do  ours,  and  tell  us,  *'  You  had  un  oi>por* 

rijnHy  to   root  out  this  cursed  race  from   the 

^urld,  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  a  true 

jn;  and  out  of  your  foolish  pity  you 

because,  forsooth,  you  w^iuld  not  be 

our  church  is  suppressed  and 

on  religioo  trampled  under  fbo:,  our 

estates  phnidered,  our  persona  imprisoned  and 

d  to  gaols,  gibbeu,  and  scaffolds;   your 

,'  this  Ameleklte  race  is  our  destruction, 

1  auf  cnctiey  to  them  proves  cruelty  to  your  poor 

pisceHly. 

Ilow  jrttst  will  such  reflectious  bo  when  our 
poiAeffUy  shall  fall  under  the  mercik-u  clutches 


wmmm-^a  ^mamtmmii  w>h»  i^hv  v^a*    «ucj^   mjv 

&rpeala,  toada«  vipers,  &&  ai 

>  bad^«  and  poison  the  sensitive  li 

Ikt  mtX,  eofTUpt  our  posterity,  < 


H^nMn^  queen 
^^^Kedlbeai.b< 
^^^nraal,  and  no 

^^^    estates  phmde 


be  devolved  upon  foreigners,  and  our  monarchy 
dwindled  into  a  republic. 

It  would  be  more  rational  for  us,  if  we  mutt 
spare  this  generation,  to  lummon  our  own  to  a 
general  umttacre  ;  and  as  we  have  brought  them 
into  the  world  free,  send  them  out  so,  and  not  be- 
tray them  to  destruction  by  our  supine  ncgligenoe, 
and  then  cry  it  if  tncrcy* 

Moies  was  a  merciful,  meek  man,  and  yet  with 
what  fury  did  he  run  through  the  camp  and  cut 
the  throara  of  three  and  thirty  thousand  of  hU 
dear  Israelites,  who  were  fallen  into  idolatry. 
What  was  the  reason  ?  It  was  mercy  to  the  rest 
to  mtike  these  examples,  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  army. 

Mow  many  millions  of  future  souls  we  save 
from  infection  and  delusion  if  the  present  race 
of  poifoncd  spirits  were  purged  from  the  Caoe  of 
the  land. 

It  is  viiin  to  trifle  In  this  matter — the  light, 
fooli&h  handling  of  them  by  mulcts,  Rnes,  &c.,  it 
is  their  glory  and  their  advantage,  if  the  gallows 
instead  of  the  compter,  and  the  gullies  instead  of 
the  lines,  were  the  rewnrd  of  going  to  a  eonvcn- 
ticlo  to  preaeh  or  hear,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  sufferers,  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over : 
they  that  wilt  go  to  church  to  bo  chosen  sheriff* 
and  mayors  would  go  to  forty  churches  rather 
thnn  be  hanged. 

If  one  severe  law  were  made,  and  punctually 
executed,  that  whoever  was  found  at  a  conven* 
tiele  should  be  banished  the  nation,  and  the 
preacher  hanged,  we  »hould  soon  see  an  end  of 
the  talc  :  they  would  all  come  to  church,  and  one 
age  would  moke  us  all  one  again. 

To  talk  of  5s.  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the 
sacrament,  and  Is.  per  week  for  not  coming  to 
cburcht  this  is  such  a  way  of  converting  people 
OS  never  was  known ;  this  is  selling  them  a  liberty 
to  tnmsgrcs*  for  so  such  money*  If  it  be  not 
a  crime,  why  do  not  we  give  them  full  li^^ence  ? 
And  if  it  be,  no  price  ought  to  compound  Tor  the 
commitiing  it,  for  that  is  selling  a  liberty  to  peo- 
ple to  sin  against  God  and  the  govern ment. 

If  It  be  a  crime  of  the  highest  consequence 
both  against  ilie  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 
the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  soul,  let  us  rank  it  among  capital 
o^enccs,  and  let  it  receive  a  punUhmcnt  in  pro- 
portion to  it, 

M'c  hang  men  for  trifles,  and  banish  them  for 
things  not  worth  naming,  but  an  offence  agiiinut 
God  and  the  churth,  against  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  and  the  dignity  of  religion,  shall  be  bought 
off  for  5ft.  This  Is  such  a  shame  to  a  Christian 
government,  that  it  is  with  regret  I  transmit  it 
to  posterity. 

IF  men  sin  against  God,  affront  hts  ordinances, 
rebel  against  his  church,  and  disobey  tbe  pre. 
cepts  of  their  superiors,  let  them  suBer  as  such 
capital  crimes  deserve,  so  will  religion  flourish, 
and  this  divided  nation  be  onco  again  united. 

And  yet  the  title  of  barbarous  and  cruel  will 
soon  be  taken  off  from  this  law  too.  I  am  not 
supposing  that  all  the  dissenters  in  Ectgland 
should  be  banged  or  banished,  but  as  in  cases  of 


</tMi  imdwriUbtegeQeratlon,  when  our  church     rebellions  and  ioKirrections,  if  a  few  of  the  ring- 
•Ml  bt  awallowfd  up  in  schism,  faction,  enihu-    leaders  suffer,  the  multitude  are  dismissed,  so  a 
'    '     ;  wl>*u  our  govcfument  shaU  ||  few  obstinate  people  being  made  examples,  there 


I 
I 
I 

I 


ii  no  doubt  but  the  severity  of  ttie  law  would  find 
A  »top  io  the  com|>liance  of  the  rnultitudo. 

To  make  the  reiioiiiiblcncss  of  this  matter  out 
of  question,  and  more  luianiirGrably  |>1ain,  \et  us 
f  ziimtne  for  whnt  it  is  that  this  nation  is  divided 
Into  pjiriie*  and  faction*^  aud  let  ui  tee  how  they 
can  juitify  a  »cparation»  op  we  of  the  Church  of 
Engknd  can  justify  our  bearing  the  insulis  and 
inoonveoicocea  of  the  party. 

One  of  their  leading  pastors,  and  a  mail  of  as 
much  leaminj(  as  most  amon^  ihem,  in  this  an* 
iwer  to  a  pamphlot  entitled,  '  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Occasional  Conformity/  hath  these  wordi, 
p,  27,  **  Do  the  religion  of  the  church  and  the 
meeting-houses  make  two  religions?  Wherein 
do  they  differ?  The  subjtance  of  the  same  reli- 
gion IS  common  w  them  both,  and  the  modes  and 
accidents  are  the  ihingi  in  which  only  Ihcy 
differ."  P.  iiSi  "The  thirty-nine  articles  are 
Ifiven  us  for  the  summary  of  our  reli^on.  thirty- 
sii  contain  the  aubsranceof  it,  wherein  we  agree ; 
three  the  additioivttl  appendices,  about  which  we 
have  some  differences*** 

Now  if^  OS  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  true  church,  and  the  dif* 
fcrence  between  them  is  only  io  a  few  modes  and 
accidents,  why  should  we  expect  that  they  will 
suffer  galltes,  corporal  punishment,  and  banish* 
mtnt  for  these  tritles?  There  is  no  c^uestioii  but 
fhey  will  be  wiier^  even  their  own  prxnclpJcs  will 
not  bear  them  out  in  it ;  they  wilt  lertainly  com- 
ply wtth  the  laws,  and  with  reason  ;  and  though 
at  the  first  severity  may  seem  hard,  the  next  age 
wil!  feel  nothing  of  it,  the  contagion  will  bo 
rooted  out,  the  disease  beinir  cured  there  will  be 
no  need  of  the  operation  ;  but  if  Ihcy  should  ven- 
ture to  transgress,  aod  fall  into  the  pit,  all  the 
world  must  condemn  their  obstinacy,  as  being 
without  ground  from  thetr  own  principles* 

Thus  the  pretence  of  cruelty  will  be  taken  off, 
and  the  party  actually  suppressed,  and  the  dis- 
quiets they  have  so  often  brought  upon  the  na- 
tion prevented. 

Their  numbers  and  their  wealth  make  them 
haughty,  and  that  it  so  far  from  being  an  argu- 
ment  to  persuade  us  to  forbear  them,  that  tt  is  a 
warning  to  us,  without  any  more  delay,  to  recon- 
cile them  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  or  remove 
them  from  us. 

At  present,  Heaven  be  praised,  they  are  not  so 
formidable  as  they  have  beeUt  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  ever  we  suffer  them  to  be  so;  Providence 
and  the  Church  of  England  seem  to  join  in  this 
particular,  that  now  the  destroyers  of  the  nation's 
peace  may  be  overturned,  and  to  this  end  the 
present  opportunity  seems  to  be  put  into  our 
nands. 

To  this  end  her  present  Majesty  seems  re- 
served to  enjoy  the  crown,  that  the  ecciesiastio 
as  well  as  civil  rights  of  the  nation  may  be  re- 
stored by  her  bond. 

To  this  end  t  be  face  of  aflatrs  have  received 
tnch  a  turn  in  the  process  of  a  few  months  as 
never  has  been  before ;  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation,  the  universal  cry  of  the  peoples  the  imaai- 
mous  request  of  the  clergy,  agree  In  this,  that  the 
deliverance  of  our  church  is  at  band. 

For  tbia  end  has  Providence  givon  such  a  pur- 


ham  cnt,  such  a  convocation,  such  a  gentry,  and 
such  a  queen  as  we  never  had  before. 

And  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  ne^ 
lect  of  such  opportunities  ?     The  succession  «f 
the  crovtfn  has  but  a  dark  prospect;    another 
Dutch  turn  may  make  the  hopes  of  it  ridiculous* 
und  the  practice  imposMble.     Be  th*"  house  of, 
our  future  princes  never  so  well  inclined,  they 
I  will  be  foreiii^Tiers,  and  many  years  will   be  spent 
;  to  suiting  thi;  genius  of  strangers  to  this  crownj 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation  ■  and  how  many 
i  ages  it  may  be  before  the  English  throne  be  tilled 
i  with  so  much  led  and  candour*  so  much  tender- 
ness and  hearty  affection  to  the  church  as  we  see 
it  now  covered  with,  who  can  imagine  ? 

It  IS  high  time,  then,  for  the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  England  t^  think  of  building  up  and 
establishing  her  in  such  a  manner,  thai  ihe  may 
be  no  more  invaded  by  foreigners,  nor  divided  by 
factions,  schisms,,  and  error. 

If  this  could  ho  done  by  gentle  and  easy  me* 
thods  I  should  be  glad,  but  the  wound  is  corroded, 
the  vitals  begin  to  mortify,  and  nothing  but  am* 
putaiion  of  members  can  compfete  the  cure  ;  all 
the  ways  of  tenderness  and  compaj»sion,  all  per* 
suostVL*  arguments,  have  been  made  use  of  in 
vain. 

The  humour  of  the  dissenters  has  so  increased 
among  the  people  that  they  hold  the  church  in 
dedance,  and  the  house  of  God  b  an  abomination 
among  them ;  nuy,  they  have  brought  up  their 
posterity  in  such  prepossessed  aversions  to  our 
holy  religion,  that  the  ignorant  mob  think  we  arc 
aJI  idolators  and  worshippers  of  Baal,  and  ac- 
count it  a  sin  to  come  within  the  walls  of  our 
churches. 

The  primitive  Christiana  were  not  more  shy  of 
a  heathen  temple,  or  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  nor 
the  Jews  of  swine's  flesh,  than  some  of  our  dis- 
scntiTS  are  of  the  churchj  and  the  divine  service 
aokmnized  therein. 

This  obstinacy  must  be  rooted  out  with  the 
profession  of  it,  while  the  generation  ore  left  at 
liberty  daily  to  affront  God  Almighty »  and  dis- 
honour hti  holy  worship,  we  are  wanting  in  our 
duty  to  God,  and  our  mother  the  Church  of 
England. 

How  can  we  answer  it  to  God,  to  the  ohurch« 
and  to  our  posterity  to  leave  them  entangled  with 
fanaiicism,  'irror,  and  obstinacy  in  (he  bowels  vf 
the  nation;  to  leave  them  an  enemy  in  thdr 
streets  that  in  time  may  involve  them  in  the 
same  crimes,  and  endanger  the  utter  extirpation 
of  the  religion  in  the  nation. 

What  is  the  difference  t>etwixt  this  and  being 
subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
from  whence  we  hove  reformed  ?  If  one  be  an 
estremc  on  one  hand  and  one  on  another,  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  the  truth  to  have  errors 

I  settled  among  us,  let  ihcm  be  of  what  nature  they 

I  will. 

I  Both  are  enemies  of  our  church  and  of  our 
peace,  and  why  should  it  not  be  ai  orhninal  to 
admit  an  enthusiast  as  a  Jesuit  ?  Why  abould 
the  Papist  with  his  seven  sacraments  bt  worse 
than  the  ijuaker  with  no  sacrameDta  tt  all? 
Why  should  religious  houses  be  more  intolerable 
than   meeting   b>uses?     Alas  I   the  Church  of 


I 


I 


J 


WtTtt  THfi  DidSEKTBtlS. 


It 


what  with  Poperj  on  one  hand  and 
cm  tha  othar,  how  hat  iha  been  ern- 
rothievaal 

Mow  lol  Of  ernci^  the  thieref,  let  her  fouoda- 
tioai  be  eatahlithed  upon  the  destraction  of  her 
enwiiti :  the  doori  of  mercy  being  always  open 
to  the  rrtomiiig  pari  of  the  deluded  people,  let 
too  obitinate  be  ralcd  whh  a  rod  of  hon« 
Lft  aB  true  lona  of  lo  holy  and  oppraaeed  a 


mother,  exaaperated  by  her  aflEUotioni,  harden 
their  hearts  against  those  who  have  oppressed 
her. 

And  may  God  Almighty  put  hito  the  hearU  of 
all  the  friends  of  truth  to  lift  np  a  standard 
against  pride  and  Antichrist,  that  the  posterity 
of  the  sons  of  error  may  be  rooted  out  from  the 
face  of  this  land  for  ofor. 
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A  BRIEF 

EXPLANATION    OF    A    LATE    PAMPHLET, 

■MTITLIP, 

THE  SHORTEST  W^Y  WITH  THE  DISSENTERS.' 


Tn  Atitbor  pTok$3c§  he  thought,  when  he 
lifoC«  Urn  book«  he  ihould  never  need  to  come  to 
n  cspluiAtioii,  And  wonden  to  find  there  ahotild 
feriaj  reuon  for  iL 

If  so  J  nao  takes  tbe  pains  tcriously  (o  reflect 
■|pQ«  the  cootentjL,  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
M  atnmer  of  the  ttyle.  it  leema  imposiible  to 
ll^gfae  it  should  pass  for  anything  but  a  baiiter 
i^OQ  the  Ki^*fljring  churchmen. 

Tl»t  it  U  tree  from  any  sediiiou*  design,  either 
iliiirHiig  op  the  dissenters  to  any  ovii  practice 
Iqp  wij  of  prevention,  much  leu  of  animating^ 
•tkcri  to  their  destructton,  will  be  plain,  t  think, 
to  my  man  that  underitand*  the  present  comsti- 
tstioii  of  Engtand,  and  the  nature  of  our  govern- 

dot  lincc  ignorance  or  prejudice  has  led  most 
mm  to  a  hasty  censure  of  thv  booh,  and  some 
piOple  are  like  to  come  under  the  displeaEurc?  of 
th«  government  for  it,  in  juitice  to  fhosc  t^-ho 
afv  in  danger  to  lufler  for  it ;  in  aubimssion  to 
tha  pariiAment  and  coundl,  who  may  be  olTended 
ai  U  ;  and  io  courtesy  to  all  riilstakt-n  people, 
irho  it  ■eemi  have  not  penetrated  into  the  real 
^aagn*  the  author  presents  the  world  with  the 
WMtiw*  genuine  meaning  and  design  of  (he  paper, 
vtlieh  he  hop4>s  may  allay  the  anger  of  the  go* 
fcniiacnt*  or  ai  lea&t  satisfy  the  minds  of  such 
aa  imagTBe  &  design  lo  inflame  and  diidde  us. 

The  pttper«  without  the  least  retrospect  to  or 
CMBCem  in  the  pohlic  bilis  in  parliament  now  de- 
|MMttMf  or  any  other  proceedinjjrs  of  either  houie, 
or  if  tSe  fOvemiBent^  relating  to  the  dissenters, 
iriMMA  CNSeiiionat  conformity  the  author  has  cqQ' 
iiMrtly  iqipowd^  hus  its  immediate  original  from 
AsflfVMOl  spirits  of  some  men  who  have  thought 
fli  to  Oprcia  tbcniselves  to  the  same  effect  In 
tlMlrpriDled  books,  though  not  in  word^  so  plain,. 
Old  al  leogtha  am!  by  an  irony  not  unusual, 
Maada  as  a  lair  answer  to  several  books  published 


lo  this  liberty  of  the  press  i  which,  if  they  h^ 
been  hiinded  to  the  government  with  the  xame 
temper  at  this  has,  would  no  quei»tion  have  found 
the  same  treatment. 

The  sermon  preached  at  Oxford,  *  The  New 
Association/  *  The  Poetical  Observator/  with 
numberless  otheri,  huve  said  the  same  thin^,  in 
terms  very  little  darker,  and  this  hook  stands  fair 
to  let  those  gentlemen  know  that  what  they  do- 
sign  can  no  further  take  with  mankind  tban  as 
their  real  meaning  standi  disguised  by  artifice 
of  words ;  but  that  when  the  persecution  and 
destruction  of  the  dissenters,  the  very  thing  they 
drive  at,  is  put  into  plain  English^  the  whole  na* 
tion  will  Btnrt  at  thn  notion,  and  condemn  the 
author  to  be  hanged  for  his  impudence. 

The  author  humbly  hopes  he  shall  find  no 
harder  treatment  for  plain  Eojrlish,  without  de- 
sign, than  those  j^entlimen  for  their  plain  design, 
in  duller  and  darker  Knglish, 

Any  ffcntlcmen  who  have  patience  to  peruse 
the  author  of  *The  New  Association,*  will  find 
gallow<<,  >ra]leys,  persecution,  and  destruction  of 
the  dissenters  are  directly  pointed  at,  as  faiily 
intended  and  designed,  as  in  this  'Shortest  Way,* 
had  it  been  real,  can  be  pretended  ;  there  is 
as  much  virulence  against  a  anion  with  Scotland^ 
against  King  Willinm's  government,  and  as;ainst 
the  line  of  Hanover,  there  ta  as  much  noise  and 
piiins  taken  in  Mr  8 — ll'i  sermon  to  blacken  the 
dissenters,  and  thereby  to  qualify  them  for  the 
ubborrence  of  nil  mankind,  as  is  possible. 

The  meaning,  then,  of  ihis  paper  i%  lq  short,  to 
tell  these  gentlemen  -. 

I.  That  it  is  nonsense  to  go  round  about  and 
tell  u«  of  the  crimes  of  the  dissenters,  lo  prepare 
the  world  to  believe  they  are  not  fit  to  live  ia  a 
iiumaoe  society,  that  they  are  enemies  to  the 
government  and  law,  to  the  queen  and  the  public 
peace,  and  the  like;  the  shortest  way,  aSlid  the 


*  Ai  win  %t  p«c«iT«dl,  tbic  explsnsiioa  wts  cotapo4«d  | 
a  m^H  Is  imott  Um  tvU  ttvm  the  ryes  of  thoM  who  1 


want  too  blind  to  prrc«ivfl  tlM  drift  of  the  witlioc's  sfg«- 
eucqC  in  the  [treceoing  pamphki. 


A  BRIEF  EXPLANATION,  &c 


»ooneit»  would  be  to  Idf  u*  plainly  that  tbpy 
mould  have  them  all  hanged,  banished,  and  dc 
itroyed. 

2.  But  withat  to  acquiunt  thoie  gentlemen 
who  Timcy  tb«  ilnie  ii  oome  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  they  are  mfftlksn*  Ibr  that  when  the  thing 
they  Biean  is  pot  ioto  plain  Eogliih^  the  whole 
nation  replioi  with  the  Auynan  capt^n«  "  U  thy 
aervant  o  dog»  thnt  he  ihould  do  these  thinfi  ?'* 
The  gentlemen  arc  mistaken  in  ever)'  particular ; 
it  vfilT  not  go  down  ;  the  queen,  the  coitncil,  the 
pafliaroent  iirc  uU  olfcnded,  to  have  it  so  much 
Af  ■unetted  that  toch  a  thing  wai  possible  to 
ooiiM  uito  their  minds ;  and  not  a  man,  but  a 
learned  mercer,  not  for  from  the  eomer  of  Pen- 
church  street,  has  been  found  t«  approve  it. 

Thus  a  poor  author  has  ventured  to  have  oil 
miiokind  call  him  viltain  and  traitor  to  his  country 
and  friends,  for  making  other  pcople'i  thougbti 
fpcak  in  hii  words. 

From  this  declaration  of  his  roal  design  ho 
humbly  ho]>es  the  lord*  of  her  nnijejity'h  council, 
or  the  house  of  parliament,  will  be  no  longer  of- 
fended, and  that  the  poor  people  in  trouble  on 
this  account  i»hall  be  pardoned  or  excused. 

He  also  desirct  that  all  men  who  have  taken 
offence  at  the  book,  mbtaking  the  author i  dc- 
ijgii,  will  iuffcr  themsclvei  to  think  agaiOi  and 


withhold  their  censure  till  thfiy  find  themsetvei 
qunlilied  to  make  a  venture  like  thh  for  the  good 
of  ibtir  native  coutitr)'. 

As  to  expressions  which  fteem  to  reflect  upon 
persons  or  nations,  he  declares  (hem  to  be  only 
the  cant  of  the  nonjuring  party  exposed,  and 
thinks  it  very  necessary  to  let  the  world  know 
that  it  til  their  usual  language,  with  which  they 
treat  the  ble  king,  the  Scotch  union,  and  the 
tine  of  Hanover. 

It  is  hard,  after  all,  that  this  should  not  be  per- 
ceived by  all  the  town,  that  not  one  man  can  tee 
it,  cither  cliurchman  or  dissent cr. 

That  not  the  dit*enrerii  themselves  can  sec  that 
this  was  the  only  way  to  satisfy  them,  that  what- 
ever the  parUament  might  think  lit  to  do  to  re- 
strain occasional  communton,  persecution  and 
destruction  was  never  in  their  intention,  and  that 
therefore  tbcy  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  quiet 
and  eaiy» 

For  anj^thing  in  the  manner  of  the  paper  which 
may  offend  either  the  government  or  private  per- 
sons the  author  begs  their  pardon,  and  protesting 
the  honcity  of  his  intention,  reaolvca,  if  the  peo- 
ple now  in  trouble  may  be  excused,  to  throw  him* 
self  upon  the  favotir  of  Ihc  government,  rather 
Ikaa  others  ihali  b«  ruined  for  his  unstoJLes* 
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T»i  defeoden  of  occaiiocial  eonformlty  an?  at 
lact  cwne  to  a  point  Th<?y  have  given  op  the 
eiote  io  C&r  ai  t^vcr  the  first  opposcr  pushed  it 
at  tliem*  The  author  of  a  book,  called  *  Mo. 
deratiofi,  a  Virtue,'  has  very  Ingenuouiily  acknow- 
led||ed  all  that  y*as  de4ired. 

AndL  indeed,  a  man  of  hit  candour  could  do  no 
kM;  dtuct  be  ii  of  too  penetrating  a  jtidf  ment 
■OC  ta  know,  and  of  too  much  honesty  of  priod- 
ttm  ant  to  own»  that  it  ii  imposslhle  to  be  de- 

Wherefore  1  think  it  cannot  give  oflence,  either 
to  bim  or  to  anybody  else,  to  publish  the  condu- 
ite  ei  th«  aifttment  in  hii  own  wordi,  and  to  let 
ail  mcB  knoir, 

Thai  it  is  granted  by  the  disventerSp 
Tbat  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
racftive  the  sacrament,  merely  to  qualify  for  a 
dnl  employmentt  U  a  ftcaodalous  practice,  a  re- 
|»ra«ch  to  rehgioD,  and  oflensive  to  all  good 
Chfiiiians. 

%  therefore,  for  the  fotiirc,  any  dissenter  shall 

b«  gTiflty  of  this  scandaloui,  reproachful  practlcct 

let  no  man  reflect  upon  the  body  of  the  dissen-. 

tor  an  error  of  a  single  member  •,    he  is  to 

the  bnrthcn  himseir,  for  his  mistake  is  his 

;be  pATty  disowns  the  practice. 

But  the  defenders  of  this  occasional  license  are 

take  a  rcaolnU!  garrison^  who,  bciug  beaten  out  of 


1 


a  town,  rcltre  to  the  castle  ;  the  open  and  scan- 
daloua  conformitj  of  such  people,  who  too  noto- 
riously used  it  as  a  qualificaiion  for  civil  employ- 
ments, appearing  too  low  a  step  to  bear  a  de- 
fence, they  have  politicly  drown  in  a  great  many 
honest,  well-meaning  gentlemen  to  side  with  the 
thing,  on  account  of  a  general  chanty,  and  its 
being  lawful  in  its  own  nature. 

The  meaning  is,  that  having  brought  pt*npk* 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  thing  in  itself,  it  may  look 
the  less  odious  in  the  other  circumstances  of  it. 

But  for  what  yet  appears,  this  shift  wifl  fail 
too,  and  all  that  has  been  yet  said  does  not  seem 
to  rae  to  clear  it  yp. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  say  conformltig  to  the 
Church  of  England,  abstractedly  and  singly  con- 
sidercdf  is  a  sin.  But  t  cannot  see  the  least 
argument  to  prove  what  J  allege  to  be  untrue, 
vii.,  that  It  is  a  sin  in  a  dissenter  to  conform  lo 
the  Church  of  England,  or  else  his  disseDting  is 
a  sin,  and  he  ought  to  repent  of  one  or  of  the 
other. 

This,  I  think,  will  appear,  when  all  the  autho- 
rities for  this  occasional  compliance  are  examined, 
and,  as  I  trust,  Ibey  shall  be,  fairly  confuted. 

This  is  what  none  of  our  opponents  have  yet 
replied  to,  but  continue  to  fetch  a  compass  round 
It^  and  reply  lo  things  which  really  are  not  of  so 
much  consequeoce  in  the  case. 


I 
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I 
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THB 


SINCERITY   OF  THE   DISSENTERS    VINDICATED. 


In  th«  «tf  umectt  if  olnst  occnsioniil  confonnity, 
It  it  Dot  improper  to  observe  there  wt  two  iong 
of  people  blame  the  dissenters  : 

1.  Their  brethren  diisenteri,  who  cnniiot  !d> 
tisfy  themselves  in  the  same  latitude  of 
jprjociplei ; 

S.  Tne  strict  confonmst 

To  roe  it  seemi  as  necessary  to  eiitnine  the 
diierent  reasons  of  these  opponents,  as  it  ii  to 
eiatnine  the  lawfulness  of  the  fact ;  and  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  dispute  which  has  not  jet  been 
brought  upon  the  stage,  it  may  be  very  useful  to 
bring  parties  to  a  ri^bt  understanding* 

It  is  rot»it  certain  that  these  twi>  parties  do  not 
«avil  at  the  o-ecasional  Gonfortnity  of  the  dissen- 
lers  from  the  same  prindple,  nor  with  the  siame 
end  and  design. 

The  stricter  dissenter  argues  against  it  from  a 
coDscicDtious  dislike  of  the  practice;  the  mili- 
tmtit  churchman  from  a  dislike  of  the  conse- 
quence; the  dissenter  ia  against  the  communi- 
cating, as  a  religious  error  ;  the  cburchman  as  a 
politic  one;  the  dissenter  explodes  jt  as  a  sin 
against  the  reputation  and  interest  of  the  dis- 
senter ;  the  churchman  at  a  sin>  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  church ;  the  dissenter,  as  it 
weakens  the  dissenters,  and  prepares  their  mem- 
bers to  fall  ofl;  and  posterity  to  conform  totally 
to  what  their  fathers  conformed  to  occasionally  ; 
the  churchman  dislikes  it  as  it  lets  the  Whigs 
mto  places  and  itatt^  employments,  and  weakens 
the  pitrty  that  are  to  carry  on  other  designs. 

As  the  dJITerencG  of  design  is  man t Test,  so  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  exceedingly  differ. 

The  dissenter  charges  the  occasional  man  with 
breuch  of  bis  relative  engagements  to  church 
societies,  deserting  his  Brst  princinles,  condcmti- 
ing  bJs  first  dissent,  and  the  like;  but  the 
churchman,  with  hypocrisy,  tricking,  and  under- 
mining the  government,  defeating  the  iaws,  aod 
the  like. 

As  to  the  last,  I  cannot  hut  blame  the  heat  of 
these  men  who  cry  out  upon  the  dissenters  as 
cheats  and  hypocrites;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  approve  the  practice  of  occasional  con- 
formity as  such. 

As  to  the  trick  put  upon  the  state  by  the  dis- 
senters, it  is  either  an  ui»just  charge  or  it  is  but 
1  return  in  kind*  since  it  is  plain  that  the  test 


was  itself  a  tricb,  beting  pretended  to  be  not 
againti  tliem,  but  the  Papists,  and  is,  by  a  strain 
of  words,  Wnt  at  the  dissenters  to  serve  a  turn ; 
and  allow  it  had  been  the  sense  of  the  law,  it  is 
plain,  by  the  consequence,  it  wos  not  made  to 
bring  the  dissealers  to  church,  but  to  keep  tbem 
out  of  the  government,  which  since  the  dissenters 
have  prevented  by  complying,  they  are  angry  the 
trick  is  discovered. 

The  author  of  these  sheets  freely  owns  himielf 
an  opposer  of  occisioQal  conformiiy,  but  it  is  be* 
cause  he  would  have  the  dissenters' preserve  what 
he  has  often  advanced  in  their  favour,  vix,*  that 
they  are  really  dissenters  for  conscience  sake ; 
and  this  he  conceives  cannot  be  reconciled  to  an 
occasional  complying  with  that  from  which  they 
had  before  dissented,  and  on  account  whereof 
they  could  justify  a  separation  from  the  Esta- 
bJished  Church* 

This  being  premised,  the  defenders  of  this  prac- 
tice are  miinircstly  in  an  error  in  their  manner  of 
justifying  it,  since  they  seem  to  bend  the  itrength 
of  their  replies  against  the  friendly  opposer,  and 
not  against  the  furious  assaults  made  upon  their 
integrity,  though  the  last  will  appear  the  much 
easier  enemy  to  overcome. 

This  seems  to  be  observed  in  the  late  author 
of  a  book,  entitled,  *  Moderation,  a  Virtue,'  and 
1  cannot  but  let  that  gentleman  know,  that  from 
his  title  the  world  expected  an  uniwcr  to  those 
hot  gentlemen  who  rally  the  dissenters  with 
hypocrisy  and  state  tricks  in  this  case,  while  tba 
principal  part  of  his  urgument  tici^  only  against 
the  stricter  dissenter,  as  such,  though  pointed  at 
the  churchman,  lessening  the  dilTcrenee  between 
them  and  the  church,  in  order  to  make  confor- 
mity seem  a  thing  of  Ics*  momiuit  than  it  is,  for- 
getting that  the  less  the  dilTerence  is,  the  less  tht 
reasons  for  a  scbismatical  separation  will  appear* 
and  the  grounds  and  reasons  by  which  Ihdr  dis- 
senting is  to  be  defended  appear  the  less  JusCl* 
liable. 

Of  seven  heads  of  hb  arguments  t  am  thefo- 
fore  ready  to  leave  the  last  four  ht  somebcHlf 
else  to  answer,  and  only  observe  a  httle  on  tht 
first  three  what  the  arguments  amount  to,  which 
vindicate  the  occasional  communion  of  a  dJtMO* 
ter  US  in  itself  lawful. 

And  first,  as  to  his  precedents,  Uc  U  pleued  to 


1 


prore  Ihftt  thts  occasional  conrormlty  is  no  new 
thing,  but  has  the  warrant  of  uncontciUble 
prc^edentt. 

Nor,  Indeed*  ii  hi*  argument  new,  any  more 
IImd  the  coaimunion»  but  what  has  been  before 
gtAtted.  aod  lately  very  happily  answered ;  but 
Bs  this  author  is  far  fro'in  being  unworthy  an  an- 
fivcr.  fo  AS  he  writes  both  atreniiously  and  yet 
BodesClj,  he  deserves  an  answer  of  respect. 

I  have  already  noted  a  very  hont*st  conceiiioQ 
granted  by  thi#  author,  that  he  doe*  not  justify 
•och  a  conform  merely  for  a  place,  but  owes  it 
as  a  icandalous  practice. 

Tbift  is  ^antinf  all  the  real  ground  of  tbe  dis- 
piatm  ;  for  as,  strictly  speaking,  It  may  be  possJ- 
We  that  a  rasn  may  really  eouform  occasionally 
to  the  church,  without  often ce  to  his  conscience, 
yet  to  run  it  up  to  the  cxtremeut  nicety,  and 
aToid  the  real  offence  taken  at  the  practice,  is 
waving  the  argument,  and  falling  upon  another 
never  proposed. 

Before,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  argument, 
I  most  observe  that  a  man  may  Ao  a  thin^  with- 
out oflTeDce  to  his  conscience  which  may  be 
mHj  iiDful,  and  his  contcicncc  not  being' duly 
bfonncd,  does  not  make  the  thinf  lawful  in 
prictioe«  whatever  it  may  be  to  him. 

But  as  the  firjtt  occasion  of  Ihis  dispute  was 
ebiHIf  bent  at  such  who  really  conform  (o  qua- 
lify themselves  for  state  cmploympnts,  it  reraaini 
to  examine  whether  these  gentlemen  *:bargcd 
hive  really  done  so  or  no ;  and  since  naming  of 
aames  is  very  improper,  nnd  not  absolutely  neces- 
stry  in  this  case,  I  shall  only  lay  down  one.  case 
ta  which,  I  think,  without  breach  of  charity,  a 
mao  inay  be  allowed  to  guess  that  a  conforniing 
b  merely  for  the  qoaKfication. 

When   a   man  who  is   a  professed  dissenter 
joined  in  communion  witli  a  separate  congrega* 
,  and  either  never,  or  not  for  a  long  time,  did 
tinicate  with  the  church  but  upon  some 
of  preferment^  some   cleetion,   place, 
,  or  perquisite,  shall  confonn  to  the  church 
I  sudden,  and  so  very  remarkably  as  to  time, 

U,  the  eve  of  an  election  or  tbc  like,  that  aj] 
taeti  must  guess  at  the  reason  for  doing  it,  and 
after  this  the  person  never  to  conform  again  but 
npon  lilte  occasion. 

Shall  any  man  be  judged  for  believing  such  a 
nan  conforms  for  the  pkce?  fhmll  this  be  called 
tte  moderate,  conscientious  dissenter,  who  this 
charifter  will  distinguish  from  others,  let  them 
find  out  among  his  neighbours  who  know  him  ; 
I  ahal)  go  no  further. 

To  justify  this  conformity  much  time  has  been 
f|pcnt  and  labour  lost,  for  1  must  account  it  lo^t^ ' 
ntti  this  author  has  granted  me  theetau^ie,  which  I 
Ii  a  token  of  his  honesty,  for  really  it  is  not  to  be  I 
dffeoded.  But  here  seems  to  lie  an  opportunity  i 
pflpw  to  cover  this  scandalous  practice  with  tbe  i 
pretence  of  conscience,  and  tt  is  but  being  a  little  ' 
wary  as  to  circumstances,  and  we  may  all,  for  iht 
folllr4^,  be  conscientious  occaaionni  conformists^ 
«p»1  '    '•' *  '  '    r'-    -^r-rs,  both  together. 

'  <  hb  endeavourf  are  used 

ftf  1  practice  lawful.    I  con- 

I    practice  above  named   was 

,1  design;  but  since  it  is  come 

*^j  Ur  \i  th  »t  one  must  be  defended,  or  at  least 

eooeealed,  by  the  other,  I  shall  endeavour  to 


I  show  this  covering  will  be  too  ihort  for  the  bed, 

and  the  shame  and  nakedness  will  appear ;  and 

as  the  particular  confonn ity  we  are  upon  is  fairly 

I  suppressed,  I  shall  inquire  if  the  general  will  hold 

I  water  by  itself.      And  first,  for  precedents,  1  can- 

I  not  but  wonder  at  those  which  our  author  pre- 

Bents  us  with,  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour. 

John  the  Baptist,  says  be,  was  an  occasiooal 
conformist  to  the  Jewish  church  i  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  thrice  a  year  to  worship,  but  held 
separate  assemblies  in  the  wildemes;,  and  taught 
and  baptised. 

It  is  plain  John  the  Baptist  was  no  dissenter 
at  all ;  he  was  a  preacher  of  rtghteousneit,  and 
the  Jews  approved  him,  for  all  men  held  him  for 
a  prophet,  but  held  all  the  parts  of  the  est  a* 
blished  worship  entire  ;  he  preached  lu  the  wil- 
derness, but  what  did  ho  say?  "  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  He  neither  dis- 
sented from  the  Jewish  worahip  nor  taught  others 
to  do  so,  but  ai  a  fore-runner,  who  went  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  told  them  the  Gospel,  the  Mes- 
mahf  and  Saviour  was  at  hand ;  the  finishing  of 
the  old  worship  was  at  the  door,  and  the  Son  of 
God  coming  to  erect  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 
What  was  all  this  to  dissenting?  He  preached 
neither  ajrainst  their  doctrine  nor  ceremonies,  he 
conformed  to  them  all  himself;  only  such  as 
would  receive  his  baptiim,  which  was  only  a 
token  of  their  faith  in  the  blessed  tidings  he 
brought  them,  received  it ;  but  they  were  not 
taught  in  the  least  to  dissent  from  the  esta- 
blished worship. 

With  what  reason  can  it  be  concluded  from 
hence  that  Christianity  had  its  rise  in  occasional 
conformity  ?  The  conclusion  of  this  argument 
savours  of  more  levity  than  this  author  anywhere 
else  discovers,  and  seems  a  little  too  much  a 
sophism  for  a  man  of  his  judgment  to  ofler  in 
reasoning  upon  a  subject  so  serious. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  says  be,  the  author  of 
our  holy  religion,  was  also  an  occasional  con* 
formist,  God  forbid  J  should  dare  to  write  so. 
Our  Lord  was  a  strict  com|jlete  conformist  to  the 
ceremonial  institution,  in  every  part  of  it  that 
was  divine,  but  abhorred  the  innovations  of  the 
Jews.  And  he  continued  conforming  oven  to  the 
last  passover,  which  he  eat  with  his  disciples,  and 
not  only  was  so  himielf,  bat  he  instructed  his 
disciples  id  the  like.  They  &it  in  Afosos*  seat, 
whatsoever,  therefore,  they  bid  ye  do,  that  do 
ye.  Think  not  t  am  come  to  destroy  the  law, 
but  to  fulOL  It  ts  true  our  blessed  Lord  did 
preach  again»t  the  innovations  which  the  tradl- 
lioos  of  the  ciders  and  the  several  divided  secli 
had  brought  into  their  religion  ;  he  reproached 
them  with  making  his  holy  house  of  prayer  a  den 
of  ihicves  i  with  teachfng  for  doctrine  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  and  the  like ;  but  this  was 
no  more  dissenting  from  the  legal  institution, 
which  was  the  established  worship,  than  the  pro- 
phet Clijah's  overturning  the  altars  of  Baal,  and 
slaying  their  priests,  wns  a  dissentin^r,  for,  if 
purging  the  church  from  idoU  be  dissenting  ;  such 
it  was;  On r  Saviour  t4iught,  but  all  his  teach- 
ings were  full  of  expositions  of  the  l.iw,  and  com- 
ments upon  the  prophets,  aod  quoting  thcra 
where  they  led  unto  himself.  Nor  did  he  orait 
the  worship  of  their  temple  and  synagogues* 
though  he  took  all  other  opporttmities*  iadced« 


to  teach  the  people  in  ajl  places  ;  but  he  iub- 
mitted  to  circumcision,  eat  the  pauover  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  his  mother  perfornacd  her 
proper  offerings  of  puKHeatioD. 

At  the  death  of  our  Lord  he  pronounced  the 
fre&t  wrork  of  redemption  inished  ;  the  bw  was 
thence  resolved  into  the  Goapel ;  the  veil  of  the 
temple  rent  in  twain,  and  the  Levittcal  inntitu* 
tioD  begun  to  cease  i  I  do  not  &ay  entirely 
ceaaed. 

Our  blessed  Lord  having  oflered  up  himself  a 
■acrifice  once  for  allj  the  apostles  never  were 
found  seeking  to  any  propitiatioa  hut  that  of 
faith  In  his  blood. 

But  in  the  interrat  betiveen  (ho  establishing 
Chrisiianity  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  rites  as  a  religion ^  the  apostles,  as  Jews 
horn,  are  found  in  a  promitcuous  occasional  ck- 
erctse  of  both ;  but  what  is  to  be  gathered 
from  it  ?  Only  this,  that  it  rem  aim  to  examine 
whether  the  law  eitpired  at  once,  or  by  grada- 
tions t  It  it  expired  at  once»  when  that  time  waa ; 
if  gradually*  when  it  arrived  to  a  totai  demise. 

If  the  Leviticat  institution  expired  at  once,  and 
that  point  of  time  was  when  our  Lord  said,  *^  11 
is  finishedi'*  then  ii  is  as  lawful  to  conform  to  the 
Jefrish  worship^  on  occasion  now,  ait  it  was  then. 

If  not  at  this  lime,  but  gradually,  then  the  first 
institution  being  all  of  divine  original,  and  one 
only  a  shadow  of  the  other,  the  Gospel  being  the 
thing  typified^  and  the  luw  the  tvpe.  It  was 
neither  a  disient  nor  a  confriroiing  for  the  Jews 
to  exercise  religious  worship  in  either^  because 
ihe  religion  was  but  the  same  things  and  the 
eeremooiei  of  the  new  were  not  yet  settled.  But 
t  do  not  say  so  of  the  Christians  who  were  Gen* 
tiles. 

f)ut  our  author,  who  has  said  all  this,  comes 
off  again  with  this  caution,  I  um  not  concerned 
to  prove  the  case  of  our  dissenters  to  be  p^arallel 
with  these  ;  but  it  appears  that  occasional  com- 
munion may,  in  some  cafet»  be  lawful 

But,  in  my  opinioni  if  our  case  is  not  paralkK 
any  one  might  be  allowed  to  a^ik,  what  is  thia  to 
us?  If  the  cases  are  not  alike,  the  arguments 
ire  not  alike, 

I  cannot  think  it  is  just  to  infer  that  because 
occaxional  conformity  may,  in  some  coses,  be 
lawful,  therefore  it  is  lawful  in  our  cose  unless 
our  case  and  those  cases  agree  i  for,  if  so,  then 
it  Is  as  lawful  for  us  occaaionally  to  conform  to 
the  Rorolih  church,  or  to  the  Jewish  church,  for, 
by  our  author  s  argument,  a  Christian  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  examine  whether  he  thinks  it 
lawful  In  his  case  or  no. 

But  not  one  man  has  yet  attempted  to  explain 
this  question,  how  the  dissenting  can  be  justified 
when  we  can  so  cosily  conform :  the  making  a 
breach  in  tiiu  Established  Ciiurch  a  schism  in 
the  L'cncrnl  union;  the  bieeiking  oflf  from  a  ge- 
neral communion  ;  the  erecting  private  churches 
a  separate  duciptiuc  ;  and  all  this  for  things  whieh 
oecasionaUy  i^e  can  comply  with. 

If  £iny  occasion  can  justify  a  conformity,  do 
occasion  can  be  of  greater  moment  than  peace, 
union,  chanty,  order,  obedience  to  princes,  laws, 
and  the  like.  If  we  have  not  thought  these 
sufficient  occasions,  let  us  sec  which  are  greater. 

But  after  all,  pray  let  us  examine  this  great 
article  of  conformity  in  the  apostles,  and  [  am  of 


opbion  it  shall  come  out  fiurty,  that  really  the 
apostles  were  not  oecasionol  conformlita  at  alL 

And  first  in  general,  I  aMrm  none  of  the  apos. 
ties  arc  ever  found  conforming  to  anything  which 
they  had  declared  their  diaient  from  before  ;  but 
let  us  examine  wherein  they  did  actually  conform, 
and  why. 

If  any  man  tvill  but  give  him»elf  leave  to  dis- 
tinguish a  little  in  the  case,  he  ma?  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  this  matter  with  a  small  difUculty.  He 
need  only  distinguish  between  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  as  Jews,  bom  under  the  obligation  of 
the  levitical  law,  and  continuing^  still  under  more 
obligations  than  Christian  proael)i«s,  and  ob- 
serve,  that  as  Jews  they  found  Ihcmselvet  under 
some  legal  duties  which  the  gentile  Christians 
were  absolutely  free  from.  And  therefore  all 
that  we  call  occasional  conformity,  was  only 
doing  what  they  were  bound  in  conscience  to  do, 
and  had  never  dissented  from. 

The  circumcising  of  Timothy,  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  law  St  Paul  conformed  to,  wer« 
nothing  but  what,  as  Jews,  they  were  obliged  to, 
and  their  faith  in  the  Saviour  did  not  at  all  take 
off  the  obligation  from  those  who  were  Hebrewi 
born,  and  were  then  alive ;  they  were  still  xealous 
of  the  law.  Acts  xxi,  20 ;  and  the  obligation  to 
be  BO  continued  to  them.  For  this  reason  the 
circumcision  of  Timothy  is  justified,  because  his 
mother  and  grandmother  were  Hebrews  ;  where, 
as  it  is  expressly  ^id  St  Paul  refused  to  circuQ- 
cise  Titus  because  his  father  was  a  Greek. 

By  this  it  appears  that  circumcision  was  ad- 
ministored  in  Timothy,  not  as  an  occasional  con- 
formity, but  as  a  duty,  and  a  thing  which 
Timothy,  as  a  son  of  Jewish  parents*  ought  to 
do  i  and  it  rather  seems  stninge  it  was  not  done 
before. 

To  prove  this,  see  what  Is,  in  the  same  case, 
said  to  the  Christians,  who  were  Gentiles  by 
birth,  even  the  same  an-ostle  says,  if  they  were 
circumcised  Christ  should  profit  them  nothing. 

The  matter  therefore  rested  upon  such  a  con- 
formity as  was  required  of  them  as  Jews,  and 
which  Ihe  death  of  Christ  could  not  dissolve 
the  obligation  of  to  them  who  were  then  atlve, 
because  the  force  of  them  began  in  their  being 
born  of  the  stock  of  Abraham. 

But  if  the  opponent,  in  this  matter,  can  show 
mo  one  instance  in  the  whole  scripture  of  any 
Christian,  whether  apostle  or  elder,  who,  being 
bom  tt  Gentile,  did,  by  this  authoritv,  conform  to 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  even  in  the  least  article, 
then  I  will  throw  up  this  point  i  and  if  not,  then 
t  should  he  glad  to  meet  with  the  same  candour, 
either  to  have  my  argument  answered  or 
gmntad. 

This  matter  wlU  further  appear,  If  mi  maa 
will  but  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  scriptures 
in  the  cose.  The  history  of  the  ajvostles  coming 
to  Jerusalem,  seems  to  me  to  make  it  plain,  in 
the  52Ist  of  the  Acts,  v,  20.  The  brethren  come 
lo  Bt  Paul,  and  tell  him  that  the  multitude  ot 
converted  Hebrews  had  entertained  a  scandal  at 
his  conversation,  from  reports  raised  upon  him, 
that  be  taught  the  Jews  to  forsake  Motes'  law. 

Now  it  appears  that  this  was  really  a  false  re- 
port by  the  care  taken  to  convince  the  Jewiih 
believers  of  it,  verses  23^  24.  **  Do  therefore 
this  that  we  say  unlo  tboe.     We  have  four  men 
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ivlijcli  bsTe  a  vow  oo  them  ;  take  and  purify  thy- 
ialf  witii  ihem,  and  be  at  cbar^en  with  ihetHi  that 
they  may  ihave  their  hcadt." 
.  It  remaioi  to  inquire  what  waf  all  thii  for? 
ft  waa  QOt,  ai  U  pretended,  a  conforming  or  oc* 
mioo  to  pre?ent  giving  offence,  but  it  was  ft 
*^  ctiiinf  that  which  was  stil)  lawful^  that  the 
DdaJoDi  report  might  be  confuted,  iind  ttn^ 
wordi  make  it  out,  viz. ;  "  that  all  may 
that  thote  things  wher(*of  they  are  jti- 
d  eooeemlng  thee  arri  nothing,  that  is,  thr.i 
It  Is  all  lalae  and  icandalous,  and  th-it  those  Jews 
mh»  belSeved  were  still  to  walk  orderly,  and  to 
leeptbeUw/* 

That  therefore  the  Christittnt.  who  were  con- 
verted from  the  Jewi,  were  thus  obliged  to  keep 
tka  law,  if  plain,  and  it  i«  clear  the  kceplTi?  the 
law  coaid  be  no  sin,  because  of  its  divine  orijj^lnuL 

Bat  let  us  look  to  the  Qeotilcs,  and  let  them 
rilow  me  one  act  of  oe^^asional  conformity  amon^ 
themt  verse  the  'SSth,  as  concerning  the  Gentileis 
mho  believe  we  have  written,  and  concluded  that 
observe  no  such  things,  and  at  the  same 
I  that  the  apa^tle  drcuracJsed  Timothy,  be- 

Bee  his  mother  was  a  Hebrew,  as  14  noted  he- 
§efn  he   refused  to  circumcise  Titus  because  hti 

Sreoti  were  Greeks,  having  said  of  the  Gen- 
n,  that  ir  they  are  circumcisedt  Christ  shall  be 
to  them  of  no  eflRect. 

Thus«  I  think,  this  mighty  difficulty  is  over, 
the  occasional  conformity  of  the  apoiitlea  at  m\ 
tod,  and  the  iiniforuiit y  of  the  ChristiiUi  Chnrch 
JD  its  first  inttttutioQ  vindicated. 

Our   commentators    say,    God    jndul«»ed    the 
lews  the  liberty  of  using,  or  not  using,  the  ccre- 
'1  of  the  law  as  a  thing  wholly  indifferent, 
wfaat«upon  the  general  revolution  which 
ime  under  at  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
necessary   to  reooncile  the    Jews    to  the 

ers  are  of  opinion  it  was  a  burthen  on  the 
iewiih  believers,  which  the  Gentiles  were  fr<!cd 
from,  but  they  obliged  to, 

this  icems  plain  from  Aets  iv,  38,     "  It 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  u«,  to  Uy 
jrtm  no  greater  burthen  than  this,  that  yn 
>om   meats  offered  to  idol*,  and  from  | 
This  wa«  to  the  Gcntilei,  but  the  keep- 1 
lot  of  the  law  was  a  burthen  yet  left  on  tlie  Jews,  j 
•rho  were  turned  Christians,  and  then  in  bomg.    I 
But  be  which  of  these  opinions  we  will  in  tlic 
fight*  both   allowed  that  it  only  respected  the! 
JlWIb  md  them  do  further  than  those  then  alive  ; 
oai  Ibat  the  (>entile  converts  were  not  allovti'd  | 
tlie  |f«it  shadow  of  a  compHimcc,  or  occasjoo.il 
«MiflMiiiiiy  i  00^  not  to  the  least   and  most  in- 
iliflhPfQt  oerccoony*     And  though  the  connexion 
beUtegB  drocimeUion  and  baptism  was  plain,  and 
tlivr  wero  aqnally  seal«  of  the  coveoanti  yet  for 
ft  UcntHe  Christian  to  have  accepted    circum* 
diioe,  had  been  to  make  the  death  of  Christ  of 
wo  dfect  to  htm. 

And,  indeed^  as  the  death  of  Christ  had  a  posf- 1 
Ufa  dlect  upon  the  law  to  abrogate  and  disannul  | 
It*  the  Itwf  then  in  being  mi(?ht  be  under  vows , 
wad  orders,  u?     v  ^'  ,4  the  faith  of 

Cbffllt  did  r  the  death  of! 

Chfltt  any  CI1..-.....1,     :.^   ..„,  ..ut  a  Jew  born,' 


might,  on  occaaion,  conform  to  the  old  law  d| 
Moses,  it  can  never  bo  answered  why  it  !•  lesi 
lawful  now. 

The  infercnie,  therefore,  drawn  by  the  author, 
p.  9,  that  by  this  it  appears  occasional  commu- 
nioo,  in  sn me  cases,  may  be  lawful  where  constant 
enmimunion  would  be  a  sin,  cannot  be  true  ;  that 
is,  it  cannnt  he  true  from  those  premises,  because 

I  the*  fact  of  those  premises  does  not  appear  to  be 

I  true,  either  that  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  any  of  the  apostles^  were  occa^ 

I  aiotial  confortrdsts* 

j  As  to  the  sacrifices  and  supplications  offered 
up  at  the  temple  for  foreign  prinoe^,  or  heathen 
emperors  and  powers;  Brst,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  an   innovation  or  trnditiont  many 

1  of  which  crept  into  the  Jewish  worship,  till  they 
beeume  of  equal  authority  to  the  law  itscir 

But  if  it  were  true,  it  seems  no  more  an  in- 
stance of  occasional  conformity  than  it  would  be 
in  the  dissenters  of  England  on  a  formal  request 
from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  Pope,  to 
Icep  a  solemn  fast  to  pray  for  them.  This  might 
be  occasional  conformity  in  the  emperor  to  us, 
but  not  in  us  to  him.  It  was  a  public  acknow* 
\  lc4ii!ment  in  the  Romans,  and  a  testimony  to  the 
verity  of  the  Jews'  region,  bat  it  was  110  confor- 
ming to  the  Romans  tn  offering  sacrifices  to  God 
for  the  welfare  of  their  emperors;  and  I  cannot 
but  admire  for  what  use,  in  this  argument,  this 
ca»e  is  brouirht,  being,  in  my  humsble  opinion, 
nothing  at  all  to  the  matter. 

From  hente  1  must  lay  down,  that  occasional 
cotiformity  h  not  sufficiently  proved  by  preoe- 
dents  and  authoriticii  of  scripture. 

Our  nulhor'a  second  head  is,  to  prove  that  the 
priticlples  of  the  eonselontioui  occasional  confor- 
mist are  ChTi^tiiin  and  Catholic,  and  will  justify 
him  before  f»od  and  man. 

This  argument,  I  think,  lies  a  little  unfair,  for 
the  man  ii  not  rightly  described  who  is  thtl  ciHl- 
scieiitious  oecoihionai  conformist. 

The  question  before  me  seems  to  lie  thot; 
whether  a  thing  that  would  otherwise  be  ntdaw- 
ful,  is  justi6nble  beciujc  the  person  acting  it  11 
not  reproved  in  it  by  his  conscience. 

The  man  is  broup^ht  in  with  extraordinary 
qiialilif'ations,  '*  not  of  a  mercenary  spirit,  or 
sinister  intentlou  to  the  ICstablisbed  Church :  he 
believes  it  a  true  church,  owns  her  ministry,  ac- 
knowledges her  liturgy  to  be  sound  for  fubstance. 

"^  But  because  lie  conceives  the  ditaentiog 
i'huri:hes  to  be  true  churches,  and  their  ministers 
generally  men  of  real  piety,  he  thinks  himself 
oblii^cd  to  hold  communion  with  them."  Now, 
where  shall  we  find  this  roan?  This  is  not  the 
dissenter  we  arc  upon. 

With  submission,  this  man  never  was  adisaen* 
ten  He  who  in  his  eimicience  believes  all  ttio 
abovcsaid  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  no 
more  to  siiy  why  he  dissents,  may  very  welt  jus- 
tify conforming  to  the  church  ;  but  I  am  sure  he 
can  nc  vcr  j  ustify  d  isienti  ng  from  t  hem.  Shall  we 
make  a  schism  in  the  Established  Church,  only 
betaiise  we  believe  the  dissenting  churches  to  be 
true  churches,  and  their  ministers  good  menf 
This  will  ni!ver  justify  us. 
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Bui  our  atithof  gtiei  on,  p,  11,  to  enuraermte 
the  things  for  which    the   diis^cnter    qyltt   the 
church  coitimunioti,  as — 
T,  A  defective  dj^ipline. 

2.  A  pKiniiscuous  eommuoioii^  contrary  to  tht? 
rules  of  the  Gottpelj  and  the  primitive  piacticc  of 
th«  church, 

3.  An  imposed  liturgy,  to  an  eoitre  tou  of  the 
glh  of  prayer. 

4.  Human  mixtures  iQ  the  mmiBtration,  as  the 
crots,  surplieci  &c. 

5.  The  obligation  on  n  Chnstiao  to  seelc  the 
best  guides  for  his  soul. 

This  is  a  satire  on  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  true  and  real  grounds  of  a  dissenter's  separa- 
tion, and  he  that  dissents  on  these  g^routids,  can 
never  conforru  upon  nccasioa ;  if  he  does,  liow 
be  can»  at  the  same  time,  justify  his  disscmtin^, 
remalofl  with  nie  a  question  yet  imansi^'ered. 

All  the  In^^tances  brought  from  Dr  Bates,  Mr 
Baxter,  Mr  Corbett,  .Mr  Tallents,  have  gome 
particular  exceptions.  At  first,  the  ^cat  dispute 
in  their  case*  is  between  lay  coofonwity  and  con- 
formity as  dery^yincn  :  as  laymen  they  could  con- 
form, as  clergymen  they  could  not,  and  preached 
in  separate  clmrehes,  only  because  the  church 
having  shut  the  door  against  them,  they  thou|»ht 
thcmscUcs  obliged,  as  they  were  lawful  ordained 
ministers,  not  «o  desist  from  the  work  of  their 
office,  though  man  had  imposed  some  things  on 
them  which  they  could  not  comply  with,  but  that 
they  were  under  an  indispensable  necessity  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  to  exeicise  their  duty, 
though  they  were  silenced  by  the  law. 

X  think  the  third  head  h  something  of  kin  to 
tht  second  [  for  this  is  to  shoiv  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
dissenter  ii  but  little. 

I  «o1emnly  appc;a]  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts, 
that  I  am  none  of  those  who  are  for  making  the 
difference  greater  than  it  really  is. 

And  with  the  same  sincerity,  I  protest  1  wish 
it  WHS  not  so  great  m  it  is,  and  heartily  wiah  I 
could  conform  wholly  to  the  church. 

And  I  wish  the  church,  to  tr\'  the  Blncerity  of 
the  dijisonters,  wouid  come  to  a  temper,  abate 
ns  what,  without  prejudice  to  doetrinc  or  disci- 
pline, might  be  abated,  and  condescend  so  far  to 
the  tender  consciences  of  us  their  weaker  bre- 
thren, that  all  the  diasentcrs  of  a  Catholic  spirit 
might  come  in  and  join  with  them. 

But  as  I  would  not  make  the  diff'erenL-e  wtdrr, 
so  t  cannot  make  it  less.  1  caimot  brin^  my  dia-  | 
tenting  reasons  to  such  punctilios,  and  reduce  1 
them  all  to  trifles,  witliout  reproaching  myself 
with  a  needless  and  unchristian  separation  ;  for 
I  cannot  but  say,  God  forbid  1  should  be  found 
making  or  keeping  up  a  breach  in  the  ChrUtiao 
union  and  chanty  of  the  church  for  little  matters, 
and  divide  in  communion  for  trifles. 

Our  author  says  we  agree  in  all  the  e&sentials 
of  Christianity,  and  differ  only  in  accidentals ; 
and  the  grcat'thlngs,  in  whitih  we  agree,  should 
be  more  powerful  t^  unite  us  than  the  leaser,  in 
v*hich  we  differ,  should  be  to  divide. 

I  cannot  think  I  do  the  author  injustice  if  I 
Mj,  if  this  be  true,  no  roan  can  justify  dissent- 


Ing  from  the  church ;  and  if  it  be  anything  htit 
a  strong  argument  for  a  constant  ronforraity, 
then  t  am  at  a  loss  to  underitand  plain  English'. 

We  agree  in  all  the  great  things,  and  differ 
only  in  small ;  the  great  things,  in  which  we 
agree,  ought  to  be  more  powerful  to  make  UJI 
conform  thin  the  small  thing?  should  be  to  make 
us  dissent  ]  that  is,  we  ought  to  conform. 

If  this  be  true,  why  do  we  not  conform  ?  How 
can  we  justify  our  dissenting? 

They  agree,  and  none  of  them  scruple  a  tnode* 
rate  episcopacy,  says  our  author. 

This  I  refer  to  the  whole  Church  of  Scotland, 
who  are  all  Presbyterljms.  and  have  suffered  fti 
much  for  a  dissenting  from  prelacy  as  ever  the 
Church  of  England  did  for  dissenting  from 
popery.  If  the  English  dissenters  do  not  scruple 
episcopacy,  then  1  coofci>s  J  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  we  dissent. 

But  then  we  are  led  lo  this  argutnent  by  the 
word  moderate  dissenter,  and  moderate  e^^Moo* 
pacy  :  either  this  moderate  dissenter  is  nci  dfft- 
senter,  or  this  moderate  (Episcopacy  is  no  eptioo* 
pacy.  Indeed,  the  churchmen  do  look  on  Arch- 
bishop Cjihcr's  model  to  be  no  episcopacy  at  all. 

They  agree  in  their  public  worship;  their 
prayers  and  praises  are,  for  substance,  the  same, 
says  this  author. 

Witness,  say  I,  their  cathedral  worship,  their 
choristers,  music,  singing  their  prayers:  their 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  chapters,  dignities, 
vestments,  bowings  to  the  altar*  and  at  the  name 
of  Jeaua  j  their  responses,  anthems,  exorcisms,  and 
a  numberless  vaKety  of  things  the  dissenter  hai 
no  concern  about  in  his  worship. 

I  wonder  any  gentleman  of  so  much  learning 
and  candour  can  say  our  praises  and  prayers  are 
the  same  for  substance. 

Nay,  even  this  very  author  employs  very  good 
reasons  for  our  not  complying  with  the  liturgy, 
nor  thinking  it  lawful  to  impose  forms  upon  the 
ministry,  and  tie  them  up  to  them. 

The  different?*  about  ordination  of  ministen, 
which  this  author  is  pleased  to  lay  la  inconsider- 
abte.  is  next ;  and  1  cannot  agree  that  this  is  a 
small  difference;  and  nil  he  says  on  this  head 
sc'ems  (o  me  to  bo  u  good  reason  why  the  church 
should  agree  to  allow  an  ordination  by  presbyten, 
but  no  reason  to  satisfy  the  dissenters  with  epia* 
copal  ordination. 

I  believe  there  are  five  reasons  to  be  given  why 
the  Church  of  England  should  allow  and  accept 
of  on  ordination  by  presbyters,  to  one  why  th« 
dissenter  should  submit  to  episcopal  ordination. 
'  And  if  it  be  only  this  one  it  is  a  great  one* 
which  even  our  author  hus  quoted,  viz.,  that  or- 
dination by  presbyters,  without  the  dioce&an,  ii 
owned  by  iho  Church  of  England  to  be  orthodox, 
in  that  great  act  of  parliament  by  which  the  re- 
formation  was  established  in  England  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  13  Eliz*  cap.  l± 

What  has  been  since,  has  been  imposed  by  the 
craft  and  for  the  private  designs  of  statesmen  io 
the  church,  whose  designs  have  been  not  to  hare 
the  dissenTers  conform,  but  to  keep  them  rather 
the  farther  from  conformity. 

As  lo  the  rest  of  this  book,  I  leave  the  church- 
men to  answer  it  if  they  can. 
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THE  DISSENTERS  VINDICATED. 


Aft  A^iit  the  muliitudc  of  broils,  parties,  and 
GOtttiBtJoiM,  the  ehurcli  has  within  herself,  how 
iocomafttent  with  h^^r  owo  cooon  actd  pre8crib«d 
nikft  many  of  h^r  oicmbcrs  act,  these  are  most 
tnw;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  heads  I  readily  grunt 
aa  hit  fourth  head*  that  ctnplavini^  dissenters  is 
far  from  wcakeQiDgi  that  it  strengthens  the 

Tliii  be  may  more  easily  persuade  mc  to  be* 
than  be  will  the  cburohmen  of  the  high 
ftftf,  who  roil  at  it. 

FifUi.  That  oocaftionol  conformity  L  ati  advan- 
tifie  to  the  cbarch  ujod  weakens  the  dissenters ; 
the  Uaer  I  beheve,  and  therefore  would  not 
liav«  the  disftenter  be  concerned  in  it,  and  wonder, 
if  the  author  believes  ao,  how  he,  that  is  a  dis- 
iCBter,  can  argue  for  the  practice :  the  digseniera 
omht  to  thank  him  for  it. 

1  doubt  not  but  this  oecasional  coDforming  of 
the  dissenters  in  this  age  is  a  prologye  to  a  total 
oonformity  in  the  neHkt^  and  leads  our  posterity  to 
quit  that  dissenting  uUolJy  which  they  sav^  their 
flaihcrs  could  quit  as  tliey  found  occasioti ;  and  I 
deaire  him.  in  his  next^  to  tcil  us  what  adTiintage 
it  is  Mfiy  way  to  the  dissenters. 

Sixth.  That  the  late  bill  a^ain&t  occastonsil 
oooformity  would  havu  beeci  highly  prejudicial  to 
theduirGb. 

I  bcQeve  m,  and  to  the  dissenters  too ;  aa^ 
tbcrelbrt  the  lords  diimissed  it,  as  not  proper  hY 
lay  meani  to  pass  into  a  law. 

Hia  laat  argument,  that  diftsentera  from  national 
eatthlMled  dhurehes  have  i&lways  been  employed 
by  OMMl  nations  and  governments,  1  grant,,  and 
he  b«a  eflectuolly  made  it  ;ippear. 

Bat  aD  this  leaves  the  matter  where  we  found  it. 

Thai  Qoofonniug  to  the  Chureb  of  England* 
m  k  haa  tatety  been  practised  by  the  dis»entcr«, 
for  the  qualifying  themselves  for  places  and  cm- 
in  the  government,  is  a  practice  un- 
liable from  the  scripture*  pernicious  to  the 
iters  themselvet,  and  will  bo  lata!  both  to 
reputation  and  interest. 
Aad  though  really  occasional  communion  does 
not  seem  clear  to  me  on  any  score  whatever,  yel 
this  ia  out  of  doubt,  and  the  author  I  have  been 
naming  readily  grants  it  mc,  that  though  occo. 
nonai  conformity  abstracted  might  be  justiEed, 
yet  this  is  no  justiBuble  occasion. 

Shue»  then,  the  dispute  will  end  as  to  this  oc. 
eaaami,  thoac  who  ore  willing  to  be  concerned  In 
any  (urther  debate  of  it,  would  do  well  to  lay 
^oiwB  what  occasions  are  sufficient  to  justify  con- 
fpnafoff  to  the  church,  and  what  circumstances 
Mt  ivtjilh^  to  such  an  occasion ;  that  the  honest, 
matlous  occasional  conformist^  if  sueha  man 
he*  may  be  distinguished  from  the  hypocrite, 
the  whole  party  may  not  bear  the  reproach. 
And  because  this  point  has  never  been  yielded 
,  [  cannot  dismiss  it  without  some  remarks, 
I  jodae  natural  from  the  premises,  and  ne* 
!•  the  circumstance. 
A%  Am*  it  is  apparent  many  of  the  dissenters 
lurme  thus  confomie d  have  ne\  er  in  the  whoh? 
U— tae  ot  their  live^  e unformed  before ;  no,  not 
xuted  by  the  Church  of  England,  have 
impfisonmentt  eon Ii.m. Motion  of  goods^  and 


I  scleral  other  public  oppressions,  and  never  would 
conrorm ;  bot  when  invited  to  places  of  honour 
*  or  prolit  have  complied,  thinking  the  obtaining 
n  good  place  a  ^ullicient  occasion  to  invite  them, 
when  neither  the  laws  nor  the  persecution  itself 
could  be  thought  on  occasion  to  compel. 

Now,  if,  as  is  owned,  *  Moderation  a  Virtoei 
p.  7,  this  be  a  reproach  to  religion  and  offensive 
to  all  good  Chris tiuus,  then  they  ought  to  avoid 
the  practice,  or  to  regulate  it  so  as  that  it  may 
not  appear  to  be  done  merely  as  a  quailtication. 

Another  remark  I  cannot  but  make,  that  if 
occasional  conformity  be  lawful^  then  it  cannot  be 
true,  OS  too  many  have  said,  that  this  dispute  wdl 
bring  persecution  upon  the  dissenters. 

For  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say  nonfi  of 
those  gentlemen  who  ean  voluntarily  conform  wilt 
ever  suffer  persecution  for  not  contbnning ;  and 
this  contirnti  the  ill  actings  of  those  who  did  suC> 
fcr  before  and  conformed  afterwards ;  for  it  is 
plain,  by  their  sufTering,  their  eonsciences  were 
against  it  before  ;  imd  it  is  as  plain,  by  their  com«> 
plying,  that  the  advantage  smothered  the  scruple. 

A  man  can  by  no  possible  arguing  justify  siif- 
fering  persecution  for  that  which  he  can,  with  a 
satisht'd  conscience,  comply  with.  If,  therefore, 
'  a  hot  pi-rsecuiion  should  come  on  the  dissenters, 
which  God  forbid,  oecosioaal  communion  secures 
all  those  who  can  comply  ;  for  if  to  avoid  perse- 
cution be  not  a  jusiiQable  occasion*  I  know  very 
few  occasions  which  con  be  Juslified. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  I  would  entreal  tboM 
gentlemen  to  let  us  know  what  are  justifiable  oc- 
casions, and  what  are  not. 

Now  as  our  author  has  furnished  us  out  of  bis^ 
tory  with  a  great  many  excellent  precedents  for 
the  employing  dissenters,  both  in  the  govcmmentt 
and  armies  of  those  nations  where  they  dwelt : 

I  wish  with  alt  my  heart  he  had  pleased  to 
eKomine  history  for  all  those  glorious  instances  of 
the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  all  ages  who  have 
lacriflced  their  lives  even  for  the  rejecting  the 
most  minute  nrtictcs  of  conformity  upon  the  most 
pressing  and  citraordinary  occasions, 

I  shall  rather  recommend  my  reader  to  the 
histories  where  tiuch  instances  are  to  be  found, 
than  trouble  him  with  a  long  trauscription  of  the 
particulars.  I 

Let  them  who  are  curious  in  this  search,  I 
examine  the  inartyrologics  of  the  church  from  its  ' 
lirst  institution;  and  first  let  him  hut  view  the 
young  Maccabees  and  their  wonderful  mother,  and 
when  the  tortures  they  endured  are  coaiidered, 
let  I  hem  also  consider  what  was  the  occniloni^ 
only  refusing  to  eat  a  bit  of  swine's  flesh ;  nay, 
tliey  would  have  excused  them  if  they  would  but 
have  suffered  them  to  put  it  into  their  mouths  by 
force,  which  the)  would  not  endure,  but  a$  soon 
OS  it  was  attempted  spit  it  out  in  the  very  facea 
of  their  tormentors,  and  died,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  occasional  conformity. 

Let  such  men  remember  Origen,  who  having 
been  guilty  of  occaiinntti  oonformity,  only  in  the 
most  passive  manner  he  possibly  could,  as  but  euI^ 
feriui^  the  heathen  jjriestto  put  a  little  frankincense 
into  his  hand  and  dropping  it  into  the  t)n%  not  so 
much  as  owning  it  to  be  a  sacrifice,  but  less  own. 
ing  the  idol  to  be  a  god  ;  and  see  hU  repentance  j 
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hcivr  m&ny  years  wta  he  left  in  the  Agonies  of  i  The  case  of  kneeling  in  the  street  when  the 
despair,  and  how  doHDs  he  bcrnoan  himself  on  that  I  Rorrmn  processions  come  h\,  ia  as  poraHel  to  our 
account,  calling  himself  apostate  from  Christ,  and  f  imposed  ceremonies  as  anything  in  two  religiooi 


uoworthy  of  martyrdom. 

The  primitive  history  of  the  ohurcfa  ^ves  us 
innumerable  instances  of  the  constancy  and 
exactness  of  the  Christians  m  this  point. 

And  I  only  forbear  to  enumerate  them  because 
they  are  to  he  found  in  the  first  vol.  of  Poi^s 
^  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Chtirch/  in  Eums 
bins,  and  in  nil  the  historinns  of  those  times. 

But  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  was  a  con- 
fonnity  to  what  was  absolutely  unlawful,  idola- 
trous,  and  abominable,  which  is  not  to  be  alleg^ed 
hire* 

To  thlft  I  rejoin,  he  that  dissentf  from  the 
Church  ot  England  does  it  because  he  cannot  in 
conscience  comply,  or  else  he  can  have  no  jujjti- 
Bable  reason  for  dissenting.     Now  all  things  arc  j 
unlawfyl  to  him  which  his  conscience  is  not  satis-  | 
tied  about^  and  tliough  not  equally  abominablCf , 
are  so  much  so  that  no  man  can  comply  with 
them  safely.    But  to  obviate  the  objection  wholly, 
we  will  come  nearer  to  the  present  cose* 

The  Church  of  England,  to  her  glory  be  it 
ipolcn,  is  founded  in  the  numerous  throng  of 
blessed  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  have  left 
their  memory  and  cKample  as  a  lasting  ti^stimony 
against  occasional  conformity,  even  in  the  itnall 
and  some  of  them  indiffi'rent  things. 

Blessed  Bishop  Hooper,  ^vhen  he  came  to  the 
stake  to  seal  with  his  blood  the  testimony  of  his 


can  be;  and  yet  thus  they  occasionally  conforo], 
and  please  tbctnsclvea  with  fancytog  that  they  do 
not  do  it  as  an  act  of  worship.  But  our  martyrs 
iiii  Queen  Mary's  lime  frt  qucntly  sacriliced  their 
blood  on  more  minute  circumstances  than  that, 
as  not  suffering  a  child  to  be  baptized,  though  by 
force,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Glover,  Mrs  Lone*  John 
Field,  throwing  down  the  rood  of  Dover  court, 
and  the  like. 

Now  let  any  man  examine  the  occasional  con* 
formity  of  the  Hugonots  in  France,  and  tell  me 
if  the  consequence  is  not  very  pro-bahle  to  be  thii^ 
that  one  age  may  make  all  their  posterity  Romoa 
Catholics,  vice  vtrtd. 

And  what  is  the  opinion  Ihetr  brethren,  who 
are  in  banishment,  have  of  them?  Come  leg 
personMj  qu.  cm  avez  vendue  kur  rtHpoit,  as  persons 
I  that  have  sold  I  heir  religion,  people  who  have 
tainted  their  principles,  and  testiGed  that  they 
I  cannot  part  with  their  estates  to  preserve  their 
I  consciences. 

I  They  are  still  Protestants  in  their  inclination^ 
I  and  they  please  themselves  that  this  conformity 
I  ii  jy stilled  by  the  occasion  of  it,  and  let  them  that 
like  it  follow  their  example. 
I  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  prove  that  the 
,  C*hurch  of  Rome  is  no  true  church,  that  popery 
is  tdotatr>%  and  that  the  cases  therefore  do  not 
agree.     The  dissenting  in  both  cases  is  for  cocu 


faith,  and  when,  tn  Ihe  last  agonies  of  his  life,  the  |  science  sake,  and  therein  the  cases  are  p«ra]iel : 
Queen*s  pardon  was  offered  upon  terms  very  mueh  "^  ^^^^  **"ce  aJI  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  had 
short  of  a  total  conformity,  only  to  set  bis  hand     °'*^^'*  removed  from  thence  but  from  scruple  of 


to  an  acknowledgment,  cried  out  before  it  was 
read,  **  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with  it," 

Let  us  now  look  abroad  to  times  more  modern, 
and  within  our  memory,  and  what  are  all  Ihetiew 
converts,  as  they  are  called,  in  France,  but  ocea. 
sionai  coDformista? 

The  fire  of  persecution  having  burnt  up  the 
Protettant  Church,  all  those  who  could  not  stand 
the  brunt  nor  make  their  escape,  or  such  whose 
religion  had  not  force  enough  with  them  to  moke 
them  suffer  the  loss  of  all,  what  did  they  do  ? 
Thejf  fly  to  this  very  refuge — occasional  con- 
formity J  and  if  the  arguments  are  orimined,  they 
are  much  the  same  with  ours. 

The  Protestants  do  not  deny  but  it  is  possib^*^  \ 
to  be  saved  ui  Ihe  Roman  Church,  and  thcX 
oiAy,  upon  occasion,  therefore,  conform  in  som*^ 
things,  while  at  the  same  time  they  reserve  thei'' 
minds  and  hearts  entirely  to  the  true  worship  ; 
and  NaAroan  the  Syrfant  s^ty  they,  was  such  an 


L-onsctcnci%  and  we  are  now  dissenters  from  thf 

I  Church  of  England  from  scruple  of  consclpnce. 

I  We  own  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true 

church,  and  we  do  not  deny  salvation  to    the 

members  of  the  Romim  :  there  are  things  in  the 

Cliurch  of  Kngliind  we  Citnoot  comply  with,  and 

I  there  are  nonie  things  in  the  Church  of  Roma 

.  which   we    could   comply  with ;    but  there  are 

things  in  both  we  dissent  from,  and  occasional 

conformity  to  those  very  things  can  be  justified 

I  from  very  few  reasons  on  one  side,  which  will  oot 

bold  good  on  the  other. 

This,  in  short,  then,  is  the  plain  conclusion  of 
I  this  matter.  Occasional  conformity  to  a  church 
from  which  we  have  separated,  and  In  those 
things  for  which  we  separated,  viz.  communion, 
I  does  not  appear  to  be  lawful  or  justifiable  in  a 
dissenter,  nor  are  there  any  precedents  for  it  ia 
the  Seriplure. 

Ijut  occasional  conformity  being  prac^sed  as  a 


occasional  confomiMt,  to  whom  the  prophet  gave  I   qualification  for  civiUmployments^  is  a  reproach 
a  tacit  licence,  when,  upon  the  proposal,  he  re      *^  --t-—  ~  j       -»  » 
plied,  "  Go  in  peace." 

Here  is  the  only  instance  of  occasional  confer- 1 1  of  *  Moderation  a  Virtue,'  and  I  think  the  first  Is 


mity  which  exactly  reaches  our  case  that  I  re- 
member, and  1  see  nothing  can  be  said  to  justify 
ours  which  may  not  jufiUy  theirs,  only  that  indeed 
the  dllfereoce  is  not  so  great  between  Protestant  | 
and  Protestant  as  between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

But  if  the  diBerence  here  be  great  enough  to 
justify  a  dissenting  for  conscience  soke,  the  argu« 
roeot  is  the  same. 


to  religion  and  scandalous  to  the  disaentcrs. 

1 1      llie  last  is  fairly  acknowledged  by  titc  author 

'',-■"'       -       ' 

made  plain  in  these  sheets. 

Of  the  whole  argument,  then,  this  is  the  i 
1.  Those  dissenters  who  are  yet  of  the* 


it  is  not  unlawful  in  itself,  should  take  car*  to 
practise  it  so,  as  that  those  circamitaocei  of 
quail fi cation  may  not  be  suspected. 

2.  They  should  state  what  arc  sufflcJeot  oce&* 
lions  to  jmtify  our  conforming,  to  what  at  other 
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I  w%  have  diiwnlfd  firom,  and  give  as  Scrip- 
tan  anthorillet  to  proye  them. 

9l  Tfn&f  ooght  to  let  oi  fee  how  they  can  jas- 
tUy  diwentifig  at  all,  if  they  can  defiend  oonform- 

4  They  ooght  to  prove  that  the  conformity, 
or  oceailonal  ceoformity  (aa  they  call  it),  of 
Ghffiat  and  tlw  apoatlei,  waa  to  tnch  thinga  aa 
i  wmnij  €t  muL*u  app(Jfaitment»  or  pardy  to 


such  as  were  divine ;  or  whether  they  conformed 
to  anything  they  dissented  from  before. 

But  till  some  of  these  points  are  settled,  I  can- 
not but  think  the  whole  practice  of  it  a  scandal 
to  the  dissenters,  ruinous  to  their  interest,  ind 
tends  to  the  reducing  them  all,  or  their  posterity 
at  least,  to  an  absolute  total  conformity,  or  at 
best  a  general  indifferency  in  matters  of  religion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CiiASi.£i  Uie  Second,  of  Spain,  wa^  in  sucli  & 
kngtttfh^ng  state  of  healtb,  that  Ms  life  was 
despaired  of  ^  and  having  no  family  nor  im- 
mediate relatives,  the  succession  to  the  Spa- 
atfth  monarchy  seemed  likely  to  be  contested. 
The  leading  claimants  were  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  be- 
balf  of  jronnger  branchea  of  their  families  ; 
«Bd|  S9  these  princes  were  known  to  cnter- 
taai  an  implacable  jealousy  of  each  other, 
ttidr  preten^ns  were  not  likely  to  be  settled 
without  an  appeal  to  the  trword.  Anxious 
to  prevent  so  formidable  an  addition  to  the 
French  power,  the  EngUsb  monarch,  Wil- 
liam HI,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France 
and  lloUadid,  bj  which  it  was  stipnlated  that 
the  Cfown  of  Spain  and  the  Weat  bidies 
ihould  £&11  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
«rhiUt  France  should  rest  satis 6ed  with  tlic 
Spaiiii&b  dominions  in  Italy,  but  the  French 
kini^,  unwilling  to  forego  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  aggrandising  his  family,  con* 
ttnoed  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

The  Arst  treaty  of  Partition,  signed  the 
19th  ot  August,  169S,  being  rendered  nuga- 
tory by  the  death  of  the  young  prince  of 
Bi^mriat  the  same  contracting  parties  en* 
Itfod  into  a  fresh  agreement,  signed  in 
London^  the  21st  of  February,  1700,  by 
iHach  the  Archduke  Charles,  son  to  the 
caiptror,  waa  to  occupy  the  place  assigned 
IB  tlui  fanner  treaty  to  the  Prince  of  Bava- 
ria, Whilat  thia  negotiation  was  going 
iirv«ftl|  the  artful  monarch  of  France  was 
iMiHj  CEftployed  in  biibing  the  Spanish  mi- 
■iilttt,  and  in  undermining  the  emperor  s 
pafty,  which  bad  the  support  of  the  queen. 
Hm  WAn  alio  materially  assisted  by  the  effect 
vlrick  the  new*'  of  the  treaty  produced  in 
SfflllL  That  tt  ahould  excite  a  general  indig- 
itillftii  hi  that  high-minded  people,  is  not  at 
all  iai]nilliig*  The  king  was  greatly  enraged 
at  die  ilwSgiiity  thna  cast  upon  him  by  tbe 
iatoUli  I  iliT  of  foreign  princes,  who  presumed 
to  parcel  ont  his  dominions  as  might  suit 
thdM  eoitfvnieiice,  without  consvdtbg  bim 


upon  the  subject.  These,  and  other  comst» 
derations,  caused  the  French  interest  to  pre- 
ponderate ill  the  Spanish  councils  ;  and  the 
king,  after  consulting  idth  the  Pope,  made 
his  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  domi- 
nions to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin. 

The  treaty  of  Partition  was  nearly  as  ill 
received  in  England  as  in  the  country  that 
was  most  concerned,  and  for  his  concern  in 
this  afiair  t]ie  memory  of  William  continued 
to  be  traduced  by  his  enemies  long  after  his 
deatli. 

The  crisis,  to  meet  which  the  foregoing 
ti'eaty  was  pro\Tded,  at  length  arrived.  The 
King  of  Spain  dying  Nov.  1, 1 700,  the  Duke  of 
Aiyou  was  saluted  king,  and  soon  afterwards 
set  out  for  Spain  with  a  splendid  retbnc. 
The  news  of  this  proccediag  was  but  ill 
received  at  the  loading  courts  of  Europe.  A 
ft*esh  war  seemed  inevitable ;  and,  in  antici- 
pation of  such  an  event,  French  garrisons 
were  placed  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands:  squadrons  were  also 
dispatched  to  Cadis  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Dutch  being  now  at  tbe  mercy  of  the 
French,  who  threatened  them  with  an  imme- 
diate invasion,  they  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase their  safety  by  acknowledging  the  Duke 
of  Aiyou.  William  received  with  indignant 
feelings  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  this 
breach  of  treaties.  Had  cdrcumstances  per 
mitted,  ho  would  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  v1^  a  new  confederacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  humbling  the  proud  and  faithless  monarch 
of  France.  But  the  dissensions  of  political 
parties  had  broken  hii  spirits  and  enfeebled 
his  power,  insomuch  that  England  was  no 
longer  looked  upon  mth  any  dread  by  her 
ambitious  neighbour.  Foiled  in  all  his  pro- 
jects, and  obliged  to  part  with  his  be*t 
firiendij,  William  fell  into  a  sullen  discontent, 
wliiuh  impaired  his  health ;  and  the  glory  of 
humbling  France  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessor. The  treaty,  althou^  it  was  never 
fulfilled,  was,  from  the  time  of  its  negotiation, 
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a  fttvourite  subject  for  crimination  with  the 
Turicsi,  who  had  now  (in  1701)  acceded  to 
oflice ;  iind  having  a  decided  majority  iii  llie 
Commons,  they  determined  to  ponr  their 
vengeance  upon  its  authors.     In  the  debates 
upon  the  subject,  the  most  violent  language 
was  employed  in  its    condemnation;    and 
(jomc  of  the  members  did  not  scruple  to  e^st 
rcliections  upon  the  kin^  that  were  person- 
ally gifcnsivc.     Both  bouses  pyesented  «d- 
drcijseis  expressive  of  their  opinions :  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  Lords  was  most  temperate  and 
respeetliil,  hut  the  spirit  of  party  was  deei- 
deiQy  diijplayed  in  the  Commons,  ivbere  it 
wnii  determined  to  sacrifice  the  leading  XMii^^ 
to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  their  opjio- 
nenti.     For  thii*  purpose  a  committee  was 
appointed  from   amon,^t  the  most  violent 
members^  to  prepare  arliclcs  of  impeachment 
against  the  Earls  of  Portland  nud  Orfurd, 
and  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax ;  and  an  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  the  king  to  dismiss 
them  from  his  councils  for  ever.    There  were 
»e\cral  other  peers  as  well  as  commoners 
equally  implicated,  and  as  little  disposed  to 
shrink  from  inquiry ;  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
resolutely  told  the  Lords,  "be had  offered  the 
king  those  advices  that  be  thought  were  most 
for  hia  service,  and  for  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion ;    and   that  be  did  not  think  himself 
bound  to  give  an  acc<junt  of  that  to  any  other 
person."*     If  the  late  ministers  deserved  im- 
peachment for  a  measure  in  wliicb  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  consulted,  im- 
partiality requircti   that  the   whole   should 
have  betn  included;   hut  the  nuiligmty  of 
the   Tories  was   directed    only  against  the 
king:*M  personal  friends,  whose  abilities  rcn 
dered   them    formidable    rivals;    and   tbcy 
thought,  by  disgracing  them,   to   establish 
themselves,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  their 
influence.    Lord  Havertiham  having  reflected 
upon  the  gross  partiohty  of  the  Commons, 
tliey  passed  some  violent  resolutions  itgain!?t 
liim;  and,  ihroutrhout  the  whole  business, 
<hscovcred  the /«r<>r  of  men  stung  by  mad- 
ness^ and  \iolently  impelled  by  malice  and 
revenge.    Tl^e  Lords,  more  cuol  and  dispas- 
sionate in  their  proceedings,  addressed  the 
kmg  not  to  prejudge  the  cil^c  of  tlicir  im- 
peaibcd  members  by  any  previous  act.   Con- 
vinced, also,  of  the  frivolous  nature  of  the 


charges,  and  tired  out  by  the  dilatorine*s  of 
the  Commons,  nor  less  provoked  by  their  in- 
solence, they  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Lord 
Somers^  whom  they  speedily  acquitted  j  and 
linAlly,  upon  the  last  day  of  the  session,  dis- 
missed the  other  impeachments. 

The  opposite  temper  displayed  in  the  pro- 
ccedingg  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
gave  rise  to  those  angry  feeUngs  which  vent43d 
themselves  in  mutual  recriminations,  and 
\7ere  a  gi-eat  impediment  to  the  public  busi- 
ne.Hs.  Of  these  animosities  the  king  was  by 
no  means  an  unconcerned  spectator,  although 
utterly  destitute  of  any  power  to  allay  them. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  however,  an 
intercepted  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Melfort  to 
hiij  brother  the  Duke  of  Perth^  conveyed  the 
intelligence  of  large  armaments  preparing  in 
France,  and  that  James,  encouraged  by  the 
divided  and  defenceless  state  of  England,  in- 
tended to  take  advantage  of  it  by  renewing 
his  menace  of  an  invasion.  This  naturally 
spread  an  akrm  in  the  nation,  which  the 
turbulence  of  the  Commons  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  allay.  The  peaceable  sooccssion  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjdii,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  France,  increased  the 
dismay,  until  the  nation  was  aroused  to  « 
sense  of  iU  danger,  and  William  had  the 
satisfaction  of  mtuessing  an  ebullition  of 
sentiment  correspondent  with  his  own. 

Tlie  danger  which  now  became  so  appa* 
rent  had  been  contemplated  by  De  Foe  seve- 
ral months  before,  and  ho  had  called  upon 
his  countrymen  in  energetic  language  to 
prepare  for  it  But  the  voice  of  faction  pre- 
vented his  being  then  heard ;  and  now  that 
the  cloud  had  thickened,  he  again  thundered 
the  alarm  in  a  tone  still  more  forcible,  and 
with  better  success.  The  incident  that  led 
to  it  produced  a  considerable  noise  at  Uie 
time,  and  materially  assisted  in  effecting  a 
revolution  in  public  opinion.  This  was  the 
famous  Kenti-ib  Petition,  which  made  so  great 
a  noise  in  parhamcnt,  and  octnpied  the  pub- 
lic attention  during  several  months.*  De 
I^^oe's  history  of  this  affair*  one  of  the  most 
important  in  our  parliamentary  annals,  ia 
contained  in  the  following  tract 

<  WUsoa. 


^ 


I 


It  woiihi  be  hard  la  iua|>ect  iiim  of  errort  in  fact 
irbo  mritcsi  the  story  of  yesierdity.  A  liistorian 
of  tiirve  weeVi  must  certainly  be  just,  for  had  be 
to  much  jaiiid  to  lie,  it  would  be  nonsense 
to  «Jtpeci  ibe  world  could  be  impoied  upon ;  every- 
bodfft  Bwanory  would  be  u  livlqg  wJtacss  against 
Wmi  ■nd  the  eflbct  would  be  only  to  expose  him- 

Aiithort  of  hktories  generally  apologize  for 
th«fr  qtiotations,  plead  tbcir  indu^ry  in  tlio 
te  nith,  and  excuse  them«elve»  by  a*- 

>rr'  IT  hfulocss  of  their  collections.     The 

author  of  the  fbllawhig  sheets  is  not  afraid  to  let 
the  irofid  kno%v,  that  he  u  so  sure  everything  re. 
Iliad  in  this  aeeoont  Is  literally  and  positively 
true,  that  he  challenge.^  all  the  wit  and  malici* 
tb«  U'oHd  abounds  with  to  confute  the  most  tri. 
ilDf  drcumstance. 

If  aggfsvttliofis  ore  otnittiKl,  and  some  very  01- 
issBges  let  go  ^vithout  obscr%ations, 
^efiooa  who  were  guilty  of  them  injiy  ob- 
iwt  llati  we  bare  more  good  miixrt  iban  they 
kiPPB  maaners ;  and  they  ought  to  acknowled^^ 
ka  daoe  a  great  many  rudencsse^f  both  against 
liie  Kiag  himself  and  the  gentlemen  eoneemiHi, 
hai c  eMoped  their  scurrilous  mouth,  whieh  are 
BoC  here  animadverted  upon. 

And  lest  the  world  should  think  this  presump- 
tive, and  that  the  accusation  is  only  a  surmise, 
wp  wH]  query  what  they  think  of  that  kind  re- 
mmk  of  Mr  John  How,  finding  the  King's  letter 
fo  tlie  Houikc  and  the  KentLsh  Petition  to  come 
on  a  day»  und  the  substance  to  be  the  same, 
the  King,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Kentish  men, 
f  aQ  in  a  plot  against  tlie  House  of  Commons. 
1  eotild  have  swelled  this  pamphlet  to  a  large 
If  1  ihould  pretend  to  collet^  aU  the  Bil- 
huiltnaye  of  a  certain  bouse  full  of  men 
the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  gentlemen 
«f  Kent ;  hut  it  if  a  fitter  subject  for  a  § atire  than 
«.  hiMAry  %  Lbey  abused  the  n&tion,  and  now  are 
^moum  a  banter  to  themselves;  and  I  leavp 
I  Iten  tn  cousidef  of  it,  and  reform.  I  asveiire  the 
I  nwld  I  <*m  no  Kent  Lib  man,  nor  was  my  hand  to 
I  llw  petttkm ;  though,  had  f  been  acquaintod  with 
I  H;  I  would  havr  ^tmt^  it  hundred  milri^  to  have 
I  ilpiod  Hr  »»d  a  hiiiiilrrrl  tuon?  lo  ba^e  hod  the 
1]  oppoftur  i'l^  my  Country  at  the  expense 

y  <iCmi  nts'y.  lucQt  for  tt. 


tt  may  be  fairly  c-oiieluded  I  am  no  Wanrick- 
shire  man  neither,  with  a  petition  in  my  pocket 
brought  a  hundred  miles,  and  afraid  to  deliver  tL 
Nor  is  my  name  Sir  Robert  CIayt«n,  by  which 
you  may  know  that  I  did  not  promise  the  mem* 
bers,  who  were  then  in  fear  enou^h^  to  use  my 
interest  to  stifle  a  city  petit  ion. 

Nor  is  my  name  Legion,  I  wish  it  were,  for 
should  have  been  glad  to  be  capable  of  spooking  so 
much  truth,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose,  as  is 
I  contained  m  that  unanswerable  paper. 
j  But  I  am  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  liavc 
I  bucn  on  e^LOct  observer  of  every  [»assage,  luLve 
been  im  eye  and  ear  witness  of  even'  most  minute 
I  article,  and  am  sure  that  everything  related  U 
^  as  exiictly  true  as  the  causes  of  it  all  are  scanda- 
lous and  burtbensome  to  thv  nation.  As  to  the 
gentiemeo  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  their  character,  because  I 
care  not  to  enter  into  captivity,  noi'  come  into 
the  dutches  of  that  worot  of  brutes,  their  ser* 
gcont.  Literally  speaking,  no  member  of  tlio 
House  of  Commons  cim  be  a  Jacobite,  because 
they  ha\  e  taken  the  oaths  to  Ring  William.  But 
this  may  be  observed,  that  the  Jacobites  in  Eng. 
land  are  generally  the  only  people  who  approve 
of  their  proceedings,  and  opplaiid  their  merwures ; 
and  it  is  obficr^'ablo  tliat  at  Pari%  and  St  C*er- 
moin's*  the  general  compliment  of  a  health  tti  ail 
Engl^  compiuiy  is  a  ta  Saini  Monnitnr  Jack 
Ham;  the  truth  of  whieh  there  are  not  a  few  very 
good  gentlemen  in  town  c*m  attest,  from  whence 
1  think  1  may  draw  this  obsenalion,  that  either 
he  is  a  Jacobite,  or  the  Jacobites  are  a  very  good- 
natured  jieople.  Noacituf  ex  iocio  qui  tioH  dlj* 
noscilur  tx  gc. 

The  following  sheets  contain  an  exact  hbrtory 
of  the  Kentish  Petition,  and  of  the  treatment  the 
gentlemi^n  i\ho  prcjs^ntod  it  met  with,  both  from 
the  Hou&e,  the  &erge«iut,  aud  ut  lost  from  their 
country.  The  best  way  to  ivtme  to  a  eoneluMon 
whether  the  gentlemen  petitioners  were  well  or 
ill  used,  is  to  review  the  matter  of  tact ;  all  pano- 
g)'ries  and  encomiums  come  short  of  Itic  natural 
redci^tions  which  tlow  from  a  true  account  of  thai 
proceeding,  and  the  whole  is  coUeetwl  in  this 
form,  that  all  th*  world  may  judge  by  a  true 
light,  and  not  be  imposed  upon  by  partial  a&d 
imperfect  relations. 


THE  KENTISH  PETITION. 


I 


On  the  29th  of  April,  1701,  the  quflrt<»f 
for  the  county  uf  Krnr  hc^ufi  «t  Mnkktone,  where 
William  Colrp^-ptT  of  Holliiigbourne,  Esq.,  wo& 
choBeii  chairmain,  thou^^h  lie  wasthi^n  iibs<!nt,  and 
with  an  unusual  re»puct  the  bt^noh  of  justieei 
procei*det1  tu  do  bualiieii,  iiid  kefit  the  chair  for 
him  for  several  hottfi  till  h«  Gtme. 

The  jK^opIe  of  thr  county  of  Kent,  qj  well  ail 
in  must  part 9  of  thi?  kitt^fdotn,  had  expressed 
l^reat  di««Atbfiir'tioii  at  the  slow  proceedlng«  of 
the  Pai-liAineiU  ;  and  that  the  kiiif  was  not 
as!ii?ted*  iKir  the  Proteatunts  ubroid  oofuddered; 
and  the  country  pe^)plo  be^ii  to  my  one  to  an* 
other  In  their  Innjrunfi^e,  that  they  had  sowed 
their  eorn,  aJid  the  French  w«re  iMSotniiig  to  reap 
it ;  und  frmn  henee  it  L»  ollowod  to  pro«ee4  thiit 
during  the  sitting  of  the  muSoo  serenil  of  the 
prineipal  freeholders  of  the  county  applied  them- 
i(?lve»  to  the  choIrmELn  aforesaid,  imd  told  him  tt 
WHS  their  desire  that  the  bench  would  consider 
of  nittkinjr  aome  npplieaLion  to  the  Parliament*  to 
aemiaint  them  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  people. 

The  ehoirman  replied,  it  was  the  proper  work 
of  ihe  grand  jury  to  present  the  grievancea  of  the 
country,  und  therefore  he  referred  them  to  the 
ittid  graid  jury  who  were  then  «ittjiig. 

The  grund  jury  being  applied  to,  accepted  the 
proposat  and  addressing  the  .^xud  Mr  Colepeper, 
tile  ehainnan  acquainted  him  that  they  had  ap^ 
pfoved  of  inch  a  motion  made  as  before,  and 
Siibed  that  the  bench  would  join  with  them ; 
the  chairman  told  them  he  would  acquaint  the 
juftieea  of  it>  which  be  did,  and  they  immediately 
approved  of  it  also,  and  desired  the  «aid  MftlUam 
Colepeper,  Esq.,  their  chairman,  to  draw  a 
pctttiou. 

Mr  Colepeper  withdrew  to  compofio  it,  and 
having  draw'u  a  petition,  It  waa  read,  and  ap- 
proved, and  immediately  ordered  to  be  carried 
to  the  grand  jury,  bein^  twenty-one  in  number, 
who  ail  unanim0u>9ty  signed  It*  and  brought  it 
into  court,  dejdring  all  the  gentlemen  on  the 
bench  would  do  tlic  same,  whereupon  the  chair- 
man and  thrfHvaiMUtWMttv  of  the  ju9ttiee«  signod 
It;  and  the  freehotdor*  of  the  county  crowded  in 
so  faai  that  the  parchment  waa  filled  up  in  Icjw 
than  five  hours*  time-,  and  many  thousands  of 
hands  might  have  been  had  to  it  if  the  juatioei 
had  not  declined  it,  raAiiin^toglvt  mjriDore  roil 
of  parchment,  aa  insisting  mofftt  upcm  toe  morita  of 
the  petition  thmi  the  number  cf  mbaoiiben; 

By  all  1ft  Inch  it  appevi  tiow  flDoUih  imd  ground- 
leu  their  preteneei  are  who  wouU  mi^fit^  thftt 
the  petition  was  a  private  thing,  tilMflfid  hf  m 
few  people,  whereas  lis  plain  *twu  tho  let  and 
deed  of  the  whole  countr}\ 


The  words  of  the  petitioti  are  as  fbllowi  s— 
To  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgeases  in  Pap- 


The  humble  pvitftioo  of  the  fentleinea,  juitlooi 
of  the  peace,  gnuid  jory»  and  other  freeholder! 
at  the  genend  quarter  seMlonA  of  the  peace 
holden  at  Maidstone,  the  9B\h  of  April,  m  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  Wrltiani  III  orer  Engknd,  &€. 
Wb,  the  gentlemen,  justices  of  the  peace,  frnind 
jury,  and  other  freeholders,  at  the  (general  quarter 
sessions  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  deeply  ooncemed 
at  the  dangerous  estate  of  thiji  kingrdom,  and  of 
all  Kurop**.  and  considering  thnt  the  fate  of  tii 
and  our  posterity  depends  up*»n  the  wifdom  of 
our  representatives  in  ParUament,  tliink  otinelvea 
bound  in  duty  humbly  to  lay  before  this  honour* 
able  House  the  eonseqaences,  in  this  conjuncture, 
of  your  speedy  re^lution  and  most  siDcerQ  en* 
deavour  to  answer  the  groat  trust  repoaed  in  you 
by  your  country.     And  in  regard  that,  from  the 
experience  of  all  ajres,  it  is  manifest  no  nation  con 
be  great  or  happy  without  union,  we  hope  that 
no  pretence  what«oever  shall  be  able  to  create  a 
mismiderstonding  among  ourselreSi  or  ihe  leaal 
distrust  of  his  Majesty,  whose  groat  actions  for 
tliis  nation  are  writ  in  thi'  hearts  of  his  tuhjecti^ 
and  can  ne\er.  without  the  blackest  fncrraCitnde, 
be  forjjot.      Wo  mo»t  humbly  implore  this  hon* 
ourable  House  to  have  reg^turd  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  that  our  religion  and  ^cty  may  be  eflbo- 
tually  provided  for,  that  your  loyal  addresses  may 
be  turned   into    bills   of  supply,   and  that   ma 
most  sacred  Majesty  (whose  propitious  and  un- 
blemished reign  over  us  we  pray  God  long  to 
continue)  may   be  enabled  powerfully  to  assist 
his  allies  befon?  it  be  too  lute. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &e, 
Signed  by  all  tliC  deputy-lieutenants  there  pre- 
sent, above  twenty  justices  of  the  peace,  all 
the  grand  jury,  and  otlier  freeboldera  then 
there. 

As  soon  Of  th**  petition  was  signed  and  there 
was  no  more  room  for  any  hands*  It  <d 

by  the  grand  jury  to  the  aforeaidd  \' 
poper,  Esq.!  chairman  of  the  session,  ai.n  iir  was 
dealrod  to  present  it  in  their  namci  to  the  Par* 
Ikment,  which,  at  their  requeM,  he  promised  to 
do ;  and  the  reai  of  the  genUemon,  via.  Thomaa 
Cbbpeper,  Bsq.,  Justinian  CbamneySk  Esq., 
DnrEd  Polhlll,  Esq.,  and  WOliAm  Hamilton,  Esq., 
offei^  thomselves  to  go  with  lum. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  May,  thi.7  eaine  to 
town  with  the  petition,  and  the  next  dogr  tbfjr 


THE  HISTORY.  &ec 


HiBl  op  io  tlM  HottMtiad  ftppl&ed  themielvet  to ' 
Or  HvHMi  HilM^  inonier  ta  fkure  him  ta  pre-  [ 
•oM  H  lo  Hw  Houfe,  be  hdag  one  of  the  repre- 1 
MDtatirei  of  the  coiuily  of  Kent,  Sir  Thomas 
mA  the  petitjoiit  atid  teUing  them  it  was  too  late '' 
it  that  day*  it  being  oiier  12  o'clock, 
th«7  would  let  him  ihow  it  to  Mr  Pel-l 
ti  SwiB*  m4  Mf  Colepeper  told  bun  be 
Mr  Ptolham  ibould  see  tb« 
f  be  would  be  a  friend  to  it, 
thai  h«  wti  tmwflliiig  to  part  with  it,  b«ixig 
C9tnyied  with  it  by  bii  country,  adding,  that  ha 
but  an  indifferent  figxiTQ  in  the 
',j  U  the  petition  ihould  b«  got  out  of  his 
■nd  loat;  whcreupoo  Sir  Thomii&  Hdi^s 
bia  wofd  and  boiMNir  th^t  he  would  pot 
it  to  any  persoa  whatever  hut  to  Mr  Pelhiuu, 
that  be  would  retuni  it  to  them  tromediiittfJy, 
_  thi«  word  and  honour,  so  solemnly  engaged, 
waa  easily  Jbrgotten,  for,  having  got  the  petition, 
kr  carried  it  into  the  House,  where  he  stayed  an 
a  ball^  and  then  returning,  he  gava  It 
•e  tite  gentlemen,  and  told  them  he  bad  abown 
1119  i&  Edward  Seymour  and  ieverai  others. 
H^  perfidfcoui  account  to  that  very  part  of  the 
vlikb  be  represented  deserves  some  spe- 
iU  notloi^  and  there  is  no  question  but  the  pco- 
pto  wjU  remesiiher  it  for  htm,  and  sliow  their  re- 
■ateeot  no  proper  occaiionsL 

Mr  Geiepepvr,  ia  the  name  of  the  rest,  gave 

bini  wm  avvwer  aaitable  to  the  aeoouot,  and  suf- 

to  ki  him  know  their  surprise  at  so  un- 

|et  vii.*  that  he  hid  broke  liis 

bte  Gauntry  very  ill ;  but,  thii  \ 

plaioa  nor  season  for  further  de- 

HtaL  btappototed  to  meet  them  in  the  e\enlnf, 

nd  UmHp  aner  making  them  wait  two  hours  be- 

Mod  ble  time*  he  adjourned  them  tiU  next  mora. 

■Kg  bi  the  Court  of  Requests,  where  be  totd  them 

llmiiiff  ly  that  ho  would  not  deliver  the  petition. 

IIrtv  it  la  vefT  obtf  vabie>  that  at  the  very  time 

Wt  71ii>mai  lidM  came  out  of  the  House  and 

the  petition  in  the  manner  above  meo- 

Mf  Meredith,  the  other  representative 

fiaanty,  eame  to  them  and  told  them  that 

>  MlMba  htti  b^n  eapoeed  in  the  House, 

iMt  Mr  How  was  then  making  a  speech 

Tb*  foatlemen,  6nding  themselves  thus  be* 

'  bf  Sir  Thomas  Hales,  cousnlted  together 

wdtaf  anotber  more  proper  person  to  de> 

be  peStSoo,  nd  rMolved  to  apply  them. 

to  Mr  Mereditlit  tbe  other  member  for  the 

of  Kent ;  and  Mr  Mevedith,  having  agreed 

it  in  oaae  Sk  Tbomaa  Hales  should  ro- 

to  m^  them,  with  several 

aben  of  the  House,  in  order 

tk»  awiter  of  tlie  petition  aJid 

It,    In  the  morning,  the 

Mr  Meredith  came  out  and 


was  in  such  a  ferment  tlmt 

durst  appear  for  ttt  nor 

MibtiMi  would  not  venture 

■a  W  apeak  a  word  in  the  House  for  the 

these  ail  the  dij&LourafcemGnts 

with  in  their  presenting  the 

bot  aaferal  members  of  the  House  pre- 

others  that  were  really  their 

hi  aoQccm  for  them^  came  out  of  the 


80lMi1* 


and  endeavoured  to  persuade 


them  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the 
House  by  delivering  the  putitiun,  telling  them 
that  Mr  How,  in  particular,  had  said,  that,  if 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand  hands  to  the 
petition,  they  should  be  all  made  examples  of; 
and  Sir  Edward  Seymour  added*  that  the  whole 
county  should  be  double  tiixed,  and  the  estates 
of  those  who  preseated  it  be  confiscated  to  the 
Uii  of  the  wun  Although  theie  menaces,  toge- 
ther with  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  cireumstances  enough 
In  them  to  Kbdke  the  resolution  of  a  whole 
county,  yet  they  had  not  the  effects  here  which 
was  expected,  for  the  gentlemen,  Isr  from  being 
terrified  at  all  tills,  yntmimously  declared  their 
resolution  to  diijchiirge  tlie  trust  placed  in  them 
by  thdr  country,  and  to  preiient  it  to  the  House  ; 
and  Mr  WUiiam  Colepeper,  in  particular,  allu- 
ding to  the  words  of  Luther,  to  those  who  dis- 
suaided  him  from  going  to  the  city  of  Worms, 
told  them,  that  if  every  tile  ujxm  the  ehapel  of 
Saint  Stephen's  was  a  devil,  lie  would  present 
the  petition ;  and  idl  of  them  declared,  that  if 
none  of  the  gentlemen  would  do  their  country  so 
much  service  aa  to  present  their  grievances  to 
the  Parliament  in  a  legal  petition,  they  would 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  House  and  deliver  it 
themselves.  Mr  Meredith,  finding  the  gentlemen 
so  resolute,  did  consent  to  carry  in  the  petition, 
which  he  performed  ^ith  great  discretion  and 
fidelity.  The  petition  being  thus  delivered,  the 
gentlemen  attended,  for  Mr  Speaker,  further  to 
intimidate  them,  had  let  Ml  some  speeches,  that 
it  was  the  usage  of  the  House,  when  a  petition 
was  brought  in,  that  the  persons  who  presented 
it  ought  to  be  ready  mthout  to  justify  the  mat- 
ter uf  their  petition ;  and  the  gentlemen,  seeing 
no  reason  to  he  aahanied  of  theirs  in  particular, 
resolved  to  abide  the  utmost  which  their  and  the 
nation's  enemies  could  do  to  them.  Having 
waited  about  half  an  hour,  they  were  called  in 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  Mr  Speaker, 
treating  them  m  bis  usual  haughty  tone,  this 
short  maloffue  passed  between  them  : — 

Swaktr.  Gentlemen,  b  ttus  your  petition? 
(Holding  up  the  petition  by  one  comer.; 

Gmi.  Yes,  Mr  Speaker.  (Bowing  very  re- 
spectftilly, ) 

Speaktr.  And,  gentlemen,  you  own  this  peti- 
tion ? 

GenL   Yes,  Mr  Speaker. 

SpmAer.  And,  gentlemen,  your  hands  are  to 
tbk  petition? 

Oiist   Yes,  Mr  Speaker. 

Speaker.  Carr)'  it  to  tliem  [turnin^r  tn  one  of 
the  clerks],  and  see  if  they  will  own  their  hajiibk 
(Which  they  severally  did) 

Sfte42ker,  Withdraw,  and  espeot  the  Ofder  of 
the  House. 

Whereupon  they  withdrew,  and  attended  in 
the  lobby ;  and  now  begun  the  second  attack  upon 
their  resolutions,  for  th«  momberawbo  came  out 
represented  with  all  th«  ItflW  Imngflllhln  tba 
fury  of  the  Houses  the  impeliqepiffiit  and  the 
ruin  of  tbeir  fortuiMa  aad  ****"*■  was  the  least 
they  had  to  etpect ;  fappeacbmaiifs.  laws  ex  post 
/aetttf  tanking  them  to  money  bills,  and  all  the 
arbitmy  methods  which  any  arbitrary  pariia^ 
ment  have  ever  mods  use  of  to  ruin  tboae  who 
have  felt  their  mngnipotent  Indlgaalioin,  i 
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before  them.  When  some  who  pretended  pity  for 
the?  uiisfortune  of  so  lujiny  worthy  gofjtieuu'n 
came  out  of  the  Housp.  and  told  them  thpy  had 
yet  Q  lucky  tiioment  It-ft  them^  by  ftn  inimedlat^* 
Bubmission,  to  fly  to  the  clemency  of  the  Hous^p; 
that  they  were  sent  out  by  Sir  Edward  Se>iiiour 
and  the  rest  of  the  geiitleinen  on  that  side  to  let 
them  know  that  Mr  How  was  now  speaking,  and 
would  continue  so  for  some  time,  to  i^vc  them 
opportunity  to  recollect  themselves,  aind  by  a 
timely  acknowledgment  to  save  tbenmelvos  from 
ruin. 

The  gentlemen  being  at  ii  lo*s  to  know  in  what 
particular  they  could  have  ^ven  tlw?  House  such 
offences  and  being  well  nssured  they  were  in  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  had  not  acted  any- 
thing but  what  the  known  constitution  of  the 
roaliu  expressly  alio  wed,  remained  !4till  unshaken, 
and  boldly  replied,  they  had  nothing  to  wiy  but 
what  was  in  their  petition  ;  but,  beinj^  further 
pre9»Kl  by  Sir  Theophihia  Oglcthorp  tmd  several 
other  gentlemen,  and  because  they  would  nut 
show  any  disrespect  to  the  House,  or  seem  to 
slight  their  flispleasure,  they  considered  of  tin 
onsi^er  to  be  j^ven  lo  the  proposed  of  subiui^ion  ; 
and,  becauie  whatever  ani»^ver  they  gave  might 
be  misro presented  to  the  House,  delivered  by 
word  of  moiithf  they  resolved  to  put  it  intii 
^^Titins?-*  and  having  consulted  awhile»  they  agreed 
lo  send  in  thlft  vhil  answi^  ; — 

*•  We  are  htimbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  our  right 
to  petition  this  honourable  House,  according  to 
the  statute  of  JiJ  Car,  ±  As  to  the  matter  of 
our  peiitirm,  we  <leclare  that  we  intend  nothing 
olTeniiive  to  tliis  honourable  House/' 

Thi*  writing  being  shown  to  Sir  Theojjhiki* 
Uglethorp  and  several  other  raemberfs  they  began 
to  nnile,  and  imagined  their  point  gained,  und 
told  the  gentlemen  they  were  glad  they  began  to 
be  fiPD»ible  of  their  danger ;  and  if  they  w  ould  but 
add  one  word  more,  namely,  that  they  were  sorrj' 
for  what  they  had  done,  they  would  undertake 
for  the  clemency  of  the  House.  This  they  tina- 
niniou^ly  refused,  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  some 
heat  rephang,  '*  We  will  have  no  corrys.'*  Here 
the  niembcra  (or  conspirators  rather)  would  have 
had  them  put  it,  that  they  did  it  through  iuad- 
\ertency.  TliiA  they  also  refused,  declaring  they 
did  ii  at  the  request  of  their  vouutrVt  maturely 
and  deliberately,  were  juslitled  in  doing  it  by  the 
laws  of  the  land^  and  they  would  never  recede 
from  it.  So  they  delivered  tbc  paper  to  Sir 
Thomas llaies,  but  whether  he  delivered  it  to  the 
House  or  not  he  never  had  the  d^ility  to  inform 
them. 

The  debate  in  the  House  heUi  five  hours  after 
notice  wa*  gi\en  them  by  the  messengers  that 
the  House  had  votctl  the  petition  scandalous,  in- 
solent, and  seditious  [vUic  the  votes]»  tending  to 
destroy  the  comtti*utJon  of  Parliament,  and  to 
subvert  the  established  government  of  this  realm* 
and  ordered  thcrn  to  be  token  into  custody  for 
the  same,  upon  which  the  gentlemen  wont  aiitl 
immediately  jiurrendercd  thcms'.'hes  to  tlMi  Ser- 
gtmiU  though  the  warrant  was  not  made  out  for 
same  houm  after.  The  Sergeant  only  H'^kH 
them  where  he  slmuld  come  to  them  at  di 
which  ^va-^  agreed  to  be  at  th*'  Ca«tie  Tom 
Fleet  itreet,  where  they  dined  on  ThurvdaVt  i  '*• 
day,  01x1  iiaturday,  and  were  hitherto  vcryeivilly 


treated  by  his  officers,  and  aceompanicd  by  great 
numbers  of  citi^irns  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
quality,  and  not  a  few  of  the  nobility.  The 
officers  were  seldom  with  them,  went  of  errands 
for  them,  and  oftentime?!  wore  all  absent  togie- 
ther,  so  that  there  was  no  colour  of  reason  for 
the  Sergeant  to  say  he  feared  a  rescue,  for  they 
had  all  the  oppori  unities  they  coul '  ir  :-,  ^f 
they  had  had  the  lewrt  dchign  to  c-  if 

won  never  beard  of  that  they  who  ..  jh* 

when  they  pli'a«ed  would  expose  their  Iriemis  to 
the  hazard  of  a  rescue.  On  Friday,  in  th<*  even* 
ing.  Mr  -Sergeant  bcgim  to  tr*  at  with  them  and 
repiTsent  his  absolute  power,  letting  them  know 
that  he  had  im  unbounded  liberty  of  i  -"  -  .i..,r|| 
at  discrctifjn,  that  he  could  confine  tl 
sure,  put  tliem  into  dungeon^  la}    i  r 

ground,  keep  them  npart,  remove thintdiiiKttiiid 
keep  all  people  from  them,  by  makinff  themrlofie 
prifuincra.     He  thereby  gave  tie  i  if 

that  he  ex  pee  ted  a  convidrrati  ^ 

civility  ;  upon  this  the  gentleme..  i  ..,  ,.  . ue 

hundred  guineas,  hn.lf  in  hand,  nnd  the  other 
when  they  should  Im*  dischnr^cd,  though  it  i^hould 
be  next  d«v.  The  Sergeant  neither  accepted 
nor  refused  the  otter,  nor  eipresfted  anv  dislike 
as  if  bethought  it  too  little,  but  appointed  to 
eome  to  them  the  next  dny.  ^^aturday,  in  th« 
evening,  Mr  Thorooa  Colepepor,  haling  not  in* 
that  his  lady  was  very  much  frighteneii  at  bis 
confinement,  d^red  leave  of  the  me*.*en ger,  in 
whopc  custody  he  was,  to  let  him  g^o  ik»wn  to 
Maidstone,  upon  Ilia  parole  to  return  by  Momlay 
night,  which  the  mestenger  tacitly  granted.  The 
rest  of  the  jj;entlemen  being  met  ut  the  tavern, 
expect  in  M^  the  Sergeant  according  to  appoint- 
ment, and  having  waited  till  ten  o'clock,  iiKtond 
of  coming  him&elff  be  sends  orders  to  the  IMI* 
Mongers  to  separate  the  gcDttcmen  and  conlin* 
them  in  separate  priMZia  that  very  nigM,  which 
orders  the  officers  executed  as  rudeh  r- 

gcant  could  desipe,  saving  that  they  t 
civilitv  from  the  olficers  to  be  cooii..  .  .„..  ui 
one  place  and  two  in  another,  but  were  hurried 
away  with  such  unmannerly  indecency  that  they 
would  not  permit  them  to  send  for  their  night- 
gowns and  necessaries.  In  this  manner  Mr  Wil» 
Ham  Colcpcper  and  Mr  Justinian  C  anipneyn  were 
carried  to  Myat'a  house,  the  me»enger,  id  Fox 
court,  in  Holboiti,  where  they  had  this  hsnl 
choice  propo&ed  to  them  at  their  entrance,  whe- 
ther they  would  lodge  in  the  cellar  or  in  the 
garret,  and  choosing  the  latter,  they  were  tiinist 
into  a  little  hole  on  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
they  had  all  the  ineonvoni^ices  of  a  na^ty  pri&oD, 
such  as  base  lodging,  foul  theets,  little  co^^ring-, 
and  a  cold  room,  by  which  meoni  they  both  tovft 
such  cold  as  they  liave  not  yet  recovered. 

But  Mr  fc^ergoant,  lest  'they  ihoiild  not  ha 
treated  ill  enough,  coming  the  neit  momitig  to 
Mr  Myat'A  houtu^,  vim  in  a  groftt  rage  at  him, 
and  drawing  his  sword,  cut  hi—  ^  ^  Mie  henA 
for  using  the  gentlemen  so  eivi:  .ded  it. 

Afterwards  coming  up  into  thi%,  hcpe  Mr 

Colepeper  and  Mr  Justinian  Champnc)^  w#re 
IfMlgcd,  they  asked  him  what  otdet  he  hod  for 

ag  them  thus?  He  replied^  he  bad  on  ordt? 

It  those  who  commitieil  them.  Hcing  oikoA 
^am  if  there  was  any  such  Tot«  poased  In  tlui 
House  "*  he  said,  no,  but  he  had  on  order.     Mr 
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Coiepeper  replied,  **  If  it  be  not  a  %otc?  of  tho 

lii«if^  f»nj  bovr  is  it  an  order?  have  the  nia- 

1  Jocily  of  tb«  Housi?,  one  by  one,  come  to  you  and 

i  jrcm  direction  to  us«  us  thus  barbaroujily  ?" 

t  replied,  y^%  they  had.   For  which  scandalous 

iio*i,  if  fiilM?,  his  master?,  the  Tnemben  of 

[  lioust*  of  Commons,  are  exceedingly  obliged 

T'^>ld  him  ho  believed  he 

|)i'.  :  I  d — and  so  they  ported. 

1  Uii- --    :  uihiU  and  Mr    H;miiHon 

wtn  put  Inia  a  cellar,  without  the  fiivour  of 
ha^iajt  their  choice,  and  had  so  vile  a  lodging 
ihcT  could  scarce  breathe ;  and  were  like- 
in  ihcir  turn  bullied  by  Mr  Sergeant  the 
dsiy;  and  when  they  asked  him  to  show 
tiMBOi  the  copy  of  their  commitment,  he  deeded 
'j^  \fr  iv.lhil]  in  particular  replied,  they  asied 
at  what  by  Uw  he  ought  to  grant ; 
led,  he  cared  not  a  f— t  for  them 
r.  and  so  left  theiHf  which  re- 
lieer  of  again  perhaps  in  a 

the  House  notice^  that 
.        .  ,    ;  >T  had  made  hit  escape, 
I  a  letter  from  him  that  be  would 
f  vr'Ty  day  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
"kt  that  the  other  gentlemen 
so  disorderly,  that  he  appro 
ough  the  gentlemen^  to  avoid 
\  %uyi'  voluntarily  surrendered  their 

.ngors*  without  being  required 
This  complaint  to  the  House  was  the 
i*i  deliverance,  and  the  Sergeant's  dis> 
Dtaieiit,  though  not  in  kindnesj  to  thetn 
r  i  for,  ordering  them  to  the  Gatehouse,  at 
^nwmimous  conlinement,  the  Sergeant 
^  the  extravagant  fees  which  he  designed  to 
,  iipom  them  \  and  the  humanity  of  Captain 
ir«  tlie  keeper  of  the  Gatchouflc,  made  their 
i  «a^  to  them  ;  for  this  keeper  used  them 
nllemeDt  and  the  reputation  he  bai  ob^ 
bf  his  dviUty  will  be  ai  lasting  as  the 
mym  the  Sergetmt ;  the  one  leaves  a  grateful 
^  adoowMigmeiit  in  the  mouths  of  all  mcnt  and 
^  mlwirt-i  hi*  spoken  of  to  his  advantage  ;  and 
iM^ous  like  the  person,  is  diAhononr- 
tus  memon,'  and  to  the  House  that 
On  Wednesday,  Thomas  Cole* 
he  younger  brother,  who  had  bneen 
t^vjUf  uuu  who  was  just  come  up,  acrordin;;?  to 
I  nsidered  himself  to  the  Speaker,  and 
to  be  sent  to  his  brethren.  Mr  Ser^ 
Dt,  friiO  thought  to  have  amends  upon  him,  Lu 
1  to  hate  him  continued  in  his  custody  ;  and 
thai  party  in  the  House  thought  the 
e  a  greater  punishment-,  possibly  It  had 
But  therein  that  infallible  Houie  were 
i  «ad  be  was  delivered  from  the  bands 
hf  his  eaemles  themselves,  who 
i  chef  had  mortvfitK]  him  the  more,  to  the 
prrt  of  the  Sergeant  and  the  general 
I  of  his  fellow  sufferers. 
inte  monung  that  Mr  Colepepcr  imr- 
himsclfi  the  Legion  P-p'r,  aa  it  vta? 
mta  lent  to  the  House.  It  was  Sin 
Mhcrcd  the  Speaker  by  a  woman,  bm 
ir  hiV9  been  inlbmied  since  that  it  wa:i  a  mis- 
labiw  aiul  thit  it  WAN  delivered  by  the  very  per- 
Mtt  who  wrote  it,  guarded  with  about  sixteen 
fftwdrmaa  trf  quality*  who,  if  any  notice  had  been 
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taken  of  him,  were  ready  to  carrj*  Uim  off  by 
force.  It  Wfus  refMjrtcd  that  Mr  Thorn ja  t.'ole* 
peper  brouglit  tt  out  of  Kent,  and  that  all  the 
county  were  at  his  heels  to  make  it  good^  though 
it  was  really  no  such  thing,  and  that  gentleman 
deekred  he'  knew  nothing  at  all  of  it,  But  be  it 
as  it  will,  that  paper  struck  such  a  terror  into  the 
party  in  the  Hou&c,  that  froip  that  tunc  there 
was 'not  a  word  ever  spoken  in  the  House  of 
proceeding  against  the  Kentish  petitioners;  and 
the  members  of  that  party  began  to  drop  oJf  and 
get  into  the  country,  for  their  munngcmont  begzin 
to  be  so  dialiked  over  the  whole  nation  that  their 
own  feari  dictated  to  them  they  had  run  things 
too  far.  The  clashings  with  the  L'pper  Hou*»e 
about  the  trial  of  the  four  Peerji  they  had  im- 
peached, and  the  mitierable  sliilts  they  were 
driven  to  by  the  Lords  to  avoid  trj-iug  them, 
served  but  to  moke  them  more  uneasy,  and  to 
hasten  the  dispatch  of  the  money-bills,  in  order 
to  the  prorogation,  which  was  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  1701.  Hy  the  prorogation,  the  Kentish 
gentlemen  were  discharged ;  but  to  show  their 
respect  to  the  civility  of  Captain  Taylor,  their 
keeper,  they  continued  to  lodge  with  him  till 
they  went  into  the  countrv'.  The  nrst  honour 
done  them  on  the  account  of  their  sufferings 
was  their  being  inxited  to  a  noble  entertainment 
at  Mercers'  Hall  in  Cheapside,  at  the  charge  of 
the  citizens  of  London,  where  above  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen  dined  with  them,  together  with 
several  noble  lords  and  members  of  Parliament.  * 


*  A  full  Account  or  Qii«  v^ttnt  it  Rcofded  in  s  Tory 
pubtiratfon  uf  the  time,  wtJUcn  with  •  mjxtiuv  of  fslmt 
iiiid.  buiTixjtiery :  in  the  fallowing  flxtnwt,  thv  nuABt  will 
not  overlook  thn  gtuice  of  tarcoitn  directed  at  Ut  Foe, 
who  wu  present  At  the  entertjinmenL 

"  As  soon  ai  Uie  ParLUitieiit  urajt  proroiniod,  «nd  th* 
Kentish  men  Mt  AC  liberty,  the  iegidrnatet  o^cnibled  th« 
headf  of  the  triiict,  where  ii  wa*  enn-ietl  nrm.  eon.  th*t 
the  five  Kentish  jiTisonos  should  have  tho  thunlu  of  All  Out 
fActicius  homtf*  in  Kn^lAntt ;  Mid  then  it  wa«  TLfolvvd,  that 
money  be  collected  to  make  t  noble  treat  fur  the  aaid 
worth  J  inuuib«ni,  in  honour  of  Owtr  tftilUntatid  gvoenMia 
en  terpriietp  and  in  dcrlftlon  of  that  P.\rliArocnt  who  kwl  ao 
unjuAtly  confined  them;  and  accordingly  some  of  the  cberiff- 
maker*  of  London  wero  ordered  to  coLltct  the  said  moner, 
which  I  am  told  they  did,  to  the  vidoo  of  two  hundred 
pounds ;  ihouch  fomt  they  impoftimed  to  join  with  then 
had  mure  wit  than  to  do  tt.  And  to  complete  the  show,  that 
I  it  miffht  look  aoniewhaC  m^^^tic  the  boIlAd-nuikcr  of 
lAliitebAU  wa*  onlefed  to  eoropoM  tome  Hnci  to  the  laud 
and  pnbeof  the  five  Kentifh  worthica,  whi«-h  hf*  •Jicl  with 
like  succeit  ai  wheo  he  and  the  pareon  (Dr  ^  '  ^•.  (Jy) 
I  rebelled  agaii»t  King  Davli!*  and  broke  in  .uj> 

I  dercd  Mi  paalma.    Thitngi  t>ein|fl'  thus  ord^  .vor 

droppers  fiir  the  feaat  meet  at  Mereeni'  Cli-«pei,  wacnr  all 
ihingt  are  ready — ^baked.  boiled,  and  roait,  and  cod  and 
I  rair*  head  in  abundance.  But  when  tho  five  worthJa* 
I  entered,  Lurd,  M-hut  a  «tir  there  was  I  Jove,  when  ho  ap- 
pears in  au  AJiAcmbly  of  the  goda,  eannot  hare  more  hofnaxe 
paid  liim.     The  cit>  were  prfown  mere  coiifti#r«t,  mnA  Mo«ie 

could  bAve  thoufbt  th«  -  ' -'-     V-  !  "--  ■■       '        Sixi 

I  the  worthka  wu  plat  ^  ^or 

'  oTIbe  Lacjon  Lrtii-T ;  m- 

of  FariiBiaenu  in  i 


admitted  to  tho  feait,  Umc  i. 
lo  t>o  speeietor* .    Tbo  Joun  i 
one  whole  day  from  tSi  :^  ■• 
aa  a  Lonl  Maycu-'^  hh^y 
good  woman*  who  hf 


■  -  lyr 

.1.-,  vxLJi  i,^  nod 

^  (rrwxl  man  aiHl 

>'i  with  her,  a«d 

I    i,..A     .>....     Jj^^ 

:-;id 


rtmtradUrnte^ 
,:ul  thftt  the  five 


Thursday,  the  2nd  of  Jiilw  they  wt  out  for 
Kent;  the  citizem  had  oficred  to  accoinpany 
them  out  of  town,  but  they  declined  it,  desiring 
to  gg  privHtely. 

Ana  those  who  pretend  to  charge  thera  with 
ftfftH:tin|^  popularity  would  do  well  t^  rem  ember 
thnt  they  were  fain  t4j  send  their  c&aches  empty 
out  of  towDf  and  go  by  water  to  meet  them,  to 
avoid  the  respeet  whlnh  the  citizens  wodd  have 
shown  them.  But  there  was  no  shunning  the 
appciiranrc  of  the  country,  who  showed  their 
valuo  tor  Lhc  gentlemen^  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  suffered,  in  all  the  possible  terms  of  re- 
spect and  affection. 

The  first  instanee  of  this  was  at  Blackneath, 
where  Mr  Da^id  PolhilU  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
was  to  separate  from  the  rest,  the  road  lying  near 
Bromley,  to  his  honwi  at  Ottford,  in  Kent.      He 


lor,  who  h  married  to  Mr  Thomas  Colepeper, 
I  where  they  were  wekumcd  by  the  said  Lady 
Taylor,  tht.'  old  Lady  Colepeper,  the  mother  of 
the  jifentletiian!,  and  several  laiiics  of  quality,  the 
people  sliouling  all  the  Viiiile,  "  A  Colepcper !  a 
Ccdepepcr !"  and  the  poor  strewing  the  ways 
with  greens  and  flower*  ;  imd  thus  they  proceed- 
ed  into  the  town  with  such  universal  acclama- 
tions of  the  people  as  the  like  was  never  seen  in 
that  i'ountr}'  since  the  restoratioo  oMCing  Charles 
the  S*econd. 

The  night  eon  eluded  with  a  great  bonfire,  and 
the  healths  of  ali  the  gentlemen  drank  round  it, 
to  the  great  nnortifieation  of  the  Jacobitea,  of 
whom  there  are  but  very  few  In  those  parts,  and 
to  the  general  satigfaction  of  the  country.  Nor 
WAii  this  the  only  appearance,  for  at  Bearsiead, 
aheut  three  mileg  further,  the  country  was  asaen^ 


was  met  at  Black  heath  by  above  50*D  horse,  who  I  bled,  the  bells  rung,  and  several  hundreds  of  the 


received  hira  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  sur 
rounded  liia  coach  with  such  shouts  and  joy  as 
sufliciently  testified  their  respect  for  him»  and 
their  siitis'fuction  at  bis  return  among^  them.  Nor 
can  1  omit  that  havings  to  satisiy  my  curiosity, 
drank  among  and  discoursed  with  some  of  that 
party  while  they  were  waiting  for  Mr  Pol  hill,  ] 
never  heard  of  any  gentleman  more  universaJly 
belovtid  by  the  countr)\  or  more  particularly  di&- 
tinguished  for  modesty  and  temper  i  and  I  be- 
lieve I  may  aflSrm,  that  it  would  be  hani  to  find 
any  gentlemuii  so  near  the  city  of  London  who 
could  have  had  such  an  appearance  of  his  own 
tenants  and  neighbour«i  to  eongratulate  his  deli- 
verance. Mr  Polhill  being  come  to  the  comer 
fit  the  park'Wall  on  Blax^kheath,  stopped  to  take 
leave  of  his  brethren,  and  giving  them  a  loud 
busza,  Hislied  them  a  gr>od  journey  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ottford.  All  possibb  demonstrations 
of  joy  concluded  the  day,  and  it  has  not  been 
known  that  the  coimtry  ever  enpressed  more 
satisfaction  since  the  coronation  of  King  William 
than  at  iha  retuni  of  this  gentleman.  The  reift 
of  the  gentlaneti  proceeded  to  Rochester,  where 
they  were  met  by  such  a  body  of  horse  that  the 
principo]  inns  of  tlw  town  could  not  entertain 
them,  aome  of  wbotn  had  come  twenty  miles  to 
meet  them.  The  mayor  of  Rochester  paid  !iis 
respect  to  thenif  and  complained  that  he  had  no 
notice  given  him  of  their  coming,  otherwise  he 
would  have  met  them  out  of  town  with  a  good 
body  of  horse.  Here  they  routed  to  reft-osh  them- 
selves and  horscv,  and  about  six  o'clock  set  for. 
ward  for  Maidstofie,  The  people  of  Mald^tonCi 
though  it  was  market-day t  could  not  have  pa- 
tience to  wait  at  the  plaice  where  they  generally 
go  to  meet  the  judges,  but  a  great  many  horse- 
men met  them  on  the  Downs  and  the  top  of 
Boiley-hill,  four  milej  from  the  town.  At  iSatid- 
lin,  about  two  miles  from  th*-  *■  -  *i  .  .1 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  nv 
coaches,  and  on  tnnuraerable  ii  ^     ^ 

on  horseback  and  on  foot,  shouting  mid  htd(lill^r 
them  welcome*  After  a  short  stay  here,  to  t-r- 
ceive  the  compliments  of  the  gentlemen,  they  ^j  with  the  teuse  of  their  country  in  a 

proi'eeded  (the  gentlemen's  coaches  falling  into       —      "^ — *^  ^ ' 

the  rear)  to  the  park,  the  seat  of  the  Lady  Tay. 


people  continued  together  all  night,  vvith  extras 
ordmanr  joy,  expecting  tliat  the  elder  Mr  Cole- 
neper,  Mr  Champneys,  and  Mr  Hamilton,  would 
have  continued  their  journey  to  Holingboum,  the 
ancient   scat  of  the  family  of  the  Cotepeper*; 

I  hut  the  extraordinary  reception  they  found  at 
Maidi^tonf  had  dHtiined  them  so  long,  that  it  wai 

'  too  late  to  go  on  ;  so  they  lay  at  Maidstone  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  abundance  of  gentlemen 
and  country  people  came  particularly  to  pay 
their  refpects  to  them,  and  bid  them  welcome 
into  the  country. 

And  ot  the  time  of  the  ossiies  lately  beld  At 

Maidstone,   the  grand  jury,  consisting  of '" 

ennneiit  genliemen  ajid  freeholders  of  the  eo^ 
whereof  twelve  were  justices  of  the  peace, 
in  a  boily  to  tlic  gentlemen,  and  publicly  gart 
them  thanks  for  their  tidelity  to  their  country,  la 
delivering  their  petition  to  the  Parliament 

In  all  tljcse  expressions  of  the  countrj's  joy  at 
the  return  of  these  honest  gentlemen,  it  might  be 
mquired  what  they  said  of  the  Parliament;  bfe. 
cause  it  is  s<>  natural  to  curse  with  one  hand 
when  we  bless  with  the  other,  that  it  might  be 
rationally  expected.  It  ia  true»  the  count rj,  beiu|p 
justly  disobliged  at  the  ill  usa^e  of  these  gentle, 
men,  did  not  i*pnre  their  reflections ;  but  I  ehoo«i* 
to  f>ass  it  over,  because  it  is  not  Parliamenti^ 
general,  but  the  conspirators  and  Ja<'obtte 

in  a  Parliament,  that  are  at  present  the         

burthen^  and  ^m  whom  she  groans  to  be  fe» 
deemed. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

UkD  this  nation  listened  to  the  calls  of  their  own 
reason,  and  to  the  voice  of  things,  all  this  eonftisbn 
of  councils  had  been  preventetl ;  had  the  people 
of  England  chogen  men  of  honesty  and  of  peace- 
able principles,  men  of  candour,  disengagea  b^nm 
interest  and  dcfiign,  that  hod  nothing  beSre  tluna 
It  the  benefit  of  their  country,  the  safety  of 
'  litd<»n,  and  the  intere&.t  of  Europe,  all  tbla 
Im  iji  uoided  ;  they  would  never  have  impr 
111,'   Ui'nest  gentlemen  for  coming  to  meet 


ag  before  tbem 
,  the  safety  of 
;>e,  alltbiab|^,— 
ivc  impHio^^^H 
to  meet  !!■■■ 
peaceabla  pctL  ' 


WKfltMS  ilMNiId  bo  dMWos  Jn  Ch*  ns«t  P*ftiaisi9itr  twe  of 
|]Mai  Cw  tke  eouaty,  sod  Ik*  oclicft  fw  the  oiott  eoesfalcr- 
Abk  ooqMnlions  iji  Kml. 


tlon.  Tht  V  would  ne^cr  have  had  06C4iIoin  to 
repent  of  their  n^fudng  to  hearken  to  the  VQiic# 
,  of  the  jicople ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  look  back,  the 
nation  has  had  the  misfortune  to  choose  them, 
and  our  peace  and  liberty,  and  the  ProtejAant 
!  interest  in  Europe,  is  too  much  in  their  hands. 


A 


AH  the  advice  1  cod  pretend  to  give  my  fellow 
jimm  Bid  countryrDen  is,  that  they  would  not  b-e 
lacftwatd  to  let  the  gentlemen  know  thiit  the 
mHnn  b  sensible  tbey  are  not  doing  their  duty  ; 
and  iriilul«  thai  to  impose  upon  the  rights  and 
hlseitiji^s  of  the  Englidh  nation  has  alwayi  been 
&Ul  to  tbe  peraona  of  tho«e  who  have  aUempted 
it«  and  Itoeir  i»aam{4ea  ftand  ai  buoys  and  morkt 
to  wini  |»oalerit]r  of  tbe  hidden  dangera  which 
otfaen  have  liUeo  inta. 
It  liaa  been  fiUa)  to  fiivouritea,  to  judgea,  to 
and  to  kiiigVf  and  wiU  certainly  be  ao  even 
bobU  if  they  descend  to  obtiae  the  peo- 
repreaeuL  Their  iinpriiionlog  iheae  five 
91  had  neither  reason,  law,  pretence,  nor 
M0af  kk  it»  It  had  no  reason  in  it,  because  they 
ad  oiandtd  againat  no  law%  etthf:^  of  reason  or 
tha  iMiiife  ofuia  thing ;  it  had  no  law  in  it,  bc- 
tlkey  had  no  legal  power  to  rommit  any  but 
mm  members ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  thf  y 
aivfaeed  there  was  no  policy  in  it,  for  there 
much  policy  in  doing  that  ptibtii:;1y 
know  we  ahall  be  ashamed  ot  Tlie 
ding  against  them  aHerward  »howed 
thtffwere  eifter  ashamed  or  afraid;  had  they 
baatt  hi  the  rights  1  lie  re  could  be  no  rea&on  to 
hm  i  and  if  in  the  wrong,  they  had  all  the  reason 
Is  t^  world  to  be  a.^hanied.  To  commit  Hve 
fiQfSc9B00  to  cuatody  for  petitioning  them  t^  do 
vhaA  thef  icalljr  knew  they  ought  to  have  done^. 
E  wia  Um  aaoft  preposterous  thing  in  tiature. 
Ta  pOPiUi  for  humbty  petitioning ;  it  U  nonsense 
la  Itiilf  God  himself  permits  the  meanest  and 
le  of  hii  creatuwi  to  remind  him, 


aiwv  tufty  My,  of  thdr  wants  and  petition  for  hii 
aid.  Tba  awiat  oontemptlbk  beggar  is  permitted 
ii  bt  fappOftunota  Cor  relief,  and  though  the  law 
la  tgiSnn  hhn,  we  ore  not  affr^-'  -^  ■•*  ''  But 
Co  raafloi  the  rcpreaentation  ot  ■  \j,  and 

fentlemaa  who,  at  ti  t  of  the 

of  a  oonnty,  came  under  the  express 
pmCertSoo  of  an  Act  of  ParUument  to  deliver  a 
I  it  waa  the  most  ridiculous*  inconsktent 
Parliament  of  England  wat  guiky 
«f  J  and,  w*th  fubmksiofi  '  *'''"^  *^^'-  ^'^^f  aetion 
t^  woe  Ylouie  can  doa!  ngbto 

nBi«  thai  it  tbould  W  ru  journalsi 

afv  r   Uk*  time  to 

(»i,  lio  other,  the 


Tb*  '-  Ih  to  asMtrt  the 

f^|ht  i4  ^t»'  tig,  h  a  suflScient 

«Ul0fHy  for  ■• ;  and  those  that 

~  to  ca  jij   oiuU  must  first 

le  down  l1m»  aiitliohty  of  that  Act  of  Pkir- 


t^  Ihti  aot  JQctify  me  in  saying,  tlmt  to  im- 
"     'iahmen  f»r  petitioning  is  iHegol,  and 

to  Eciglisb  PaHiaments. 
aay  tbe  lame  exc users  of  this  cccontHc 
of  the  liovue^  this  wa*  a  factinuM  thing 
fOOlrlied  by  a  few  insignificant  people  of  no 
•aloo*  and  the  matter  of  it  1^  saucy  and  imperti^ 


First,  had  it  been  a  petition  of  the  meanest 
and  most  incon^idRrablc  person  in  England,  and 
that  sini^le  by  himself,  provide<l  he  were  a  free- 
holder of  Eniyrkod,  he  had  a  legal  right  to  apeak 
hia  mind,  for  thut  same  reason  from  whence  the 
Commong  in  Parliament  claim  a  frectlom  of 
speech,  gives  every  commoner  a  freedom  to 
speak  to  the  House^  since  everj'  freeholder  has 
an  equal  eoncem  m  their  debates,  and  cqua] 
power  in  deputing  tbem  to  sit  there.     But  be^ 

use  this  right,  untimlted,  might  be  tumultuous 
and  uneasy,  therefore  the  method  how  he  shall 
do  it  is  circumscribed,  for  decency's  sake,  that  it 
shall  be  dona  by  petition,  and  that  petition  i^ball 
be  presented  so  and  so,  and  by  such  a  number, 
and  no  more ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
to  petition,  no  tribunal,  no  court,  no  collective 
or  representative  body  of  men  in  the  world  ever 
refused  it;  nay,  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  does 
not  forbid  it,  the  Dtvan  of  the  Turks  allows  it, 
and  I  believe  if  Salon  himself  kept  his  court 
in  public,  he  would  not  pixihibit  it.  But  be* 
sides  this,  the  fact  is  not  true:  as  for  being 
contrived  by  a  few  people,  let  the  impartial  relO'- 
tion  here  given  answer  that  ridiciLilous  untruth, 
unless  you  will  account  the  county  of  Kent  a 
few,  for  certainly  eleven  ports  of  twelve  in  the 
whole  county,  and  now  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
approvo  of  iL  Nor  has  the  reproach  upon  these 
peraoili  praaenting  it  more  of  truth,  unless  gen^ 
llemen  of  ancient  and  illu&trious  families,  wnosa 
ancestors  have  been  known  for  several  ages  to 
be  men  of  honour  and  e&Utes,  allied  to  several 
of  the  noblUty,  and  now  known  and  valued  by 
the  whole  county,  both  for  tbeir  considerable 
fortune g  oii  well  as  personal  merit,  utdeas,  I  my^ 
aueh  men  are  to  be  accounted  private  ami  Incon- 
^i^1e^ftl>le,  the  charge  cannot  be  true.  To  Buch  I 
shall  only  nay,  ttiaC  the  ancestors  of  these  gentle- 
men were  members  of  ancient  parliaments,  and 
of  such  parliaments  as  would  have  been  Bsbumed 
of  committing  such  on  absurdity  as  to  tmpriBon 
the  lreehol4<^ra  of  England  fgr  a  peaceable  pe- 
tition. 

As  to  th&  matter  of  the  petition,  and  whldi 
some  p60{^  aay  was  a  bonter.^tbe  turning  their 
loyal  nddreaaea  into  bUta  of  supi>lyi — ^the  gentle 
men  ought  to  Irnve  had  liberty  to  explain  themr- 
«elves  which  if  they  hud  done«  I  am  of  the  opi- 
nion that  it  would  have  been  to  this  purpoai^ 
that  they  thought  it  waa  proper  the  Houae 
should  speedily  supply  the  King  ao  with  money, 
as  that  lie  might  be  etudsled  to  defend  our  Pro- 
testant neighbours  from  the  oDcroachments  of 
France,  and  not  to  lose  their  time  in  addressing 
the  King  in  matters  of  less  moment. 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  short  animadversion 
\fy  way  of  remark,  and  let  all  men  judge  of  tbe 
justness  of  tbe  observat^'<"  *^"'*  "-^  ♦'"■-  "  '^  the 
first  time  tliat  ever  the  I  i  id 

to  be  tailed,    so  this  \\  .  i     i         nt 

that  e^er  addressed  the  King  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  defend  himself  against  hb  people. 


ADDENDA, 


^ 


SoMR  book-leam'd  fools  prptend  to  find  u  flaw      I 
Jn  our  late  senate  votes  for  want  of  law,  ' 

And  mtolentlv  say  the  men  of  Kent 
Were  mdoly  han^lcnj  by  tlio  I'arli anient, 
KnowltHl*^'  of  tilings  would  tenoh  them  every  hour 
That  law  is  but  an  heathen  word  for  power. 
Might,  right,  force,  justice,  equity, 
Are  terms  sjTionymous,  and  niUAt  agree ; 
For  who  shall  e'er  the  ar^tnent  confute, 
Where  power  prevails,  and  no  man  tiare  dispute  ? 

Nature  haj  left  this  tincture  in  the  blood, 
Tb4»t  all  men  would  be  f  jTants  if  (hey  could  * 
Not  king^s  alone,  not  eccle&iostie  pride. 
Hut  parliaments  and  all  mankind  beside. 
All  men,  hkc  Pha?ton  would  command  the  reins; 
*Tb  only  want  of  power  that  restrains. 
Then  why  should  we  think  strange  the  Parliament 
The  people's  late  petitions  should  resent  ? 
*Tis  tfltal  to  tyrannic  power  when  they 
Who  should  be  ruin'd  pnrumble  to  obey; 
And  tyrants  never  can  complete  their  rei^ 
80  lon^  as  injnr'd  subjects  dare  complain ; 
If  they  do  not  their  first  adtlrcKs  withstand, 
What  now  they  supplicate,  they'll  soon  command. 
Ijy  first  suppressinff  early  diRcontent, 
They  aimd  the  consequences  to  prevent. 
For  well  they  knew  that,  should  the  nation  try 
To  ask  once  more,  Ihey  durst  not  twice  deny. 

Kn^lund  has  tht!^  one  fate  peculiar  to  her* 
Ncvvr  to  want  a  party  to  undo  her; 
The  Court,  the  Kings,  the  Church,  the  Parlia- 

mcnt. 
Alternately  pursue  the  same  intent. 
Under  the  specious  term  of  libertVt 
The  passive  injur'd  people  to  betray ; 
And  It  has  always  been  the  people**  fatc! 
To  isee  their  own  mistftket  when  'twaii  too  late ; 
Scn^le^  of  d4iigcr,  decpy  and  secure. 
Till  their  distemper*  mw  too  «trtmg  to  cure. 
Till  they*re  embrac'd  by  the  approaching  grave. 
And  none  but  Jove  and  mirai^les  i;an  «ave. 

In  \am  bold  heroes  venture  to  redeem 
A  people  wiilinger  to  sink  than  «wim  : 
If  there*s  a  Brutus  in  the  nation  found, 
That  dAfi*9  patrician  usurpation  wound, 
He*s  sure  to  fiml  an  ignomLnioua  grave, 
And  perish  by  the  people  he  would  save. 
Such  ore  by  virtue  signaiii'd  hi  vain, 
W«11  own  the  njcrit,  but  abuse  the  men. 

.Planus  «av*d  Rome,  and  was  by  Rome  despis'd  ; 
And  many  a  Ru^cl  we  have  sacrlficwL 
Then  who  for  Fngliish  freedom  would  appear,  1 
When  li\cs  of  patriots  are  never  dear,  f 

And  streams  of  genoroiu  blood  fiow  unregarded  f 
there?  j 


Ptosterity  will  bo  ashamed  to  own 
The  actions  we,  their  ancestor*,  have  done 
When  they  for  ancient  precedcsnt  inquire. 
And  to  the  journak  of  this  age  retire, 
To  see  one  tyrant  hanish'd  from  his  home, 
To  set  five  hundred  Iraitor*  in  his  room, 
Theyli  blush  to  find  the  head  beneath  the  tail. 
And  representing,  treachery  prevail : 
They'll  be  amaz'd  to  see  there  was  but  five 
Whose  courage  could  their  liberty  survive. 
While  we  that  durst  illegal  power  dethrone. 
Should  basely  be  enstav'd  by  tyrants  of  our  ovm,  • 


•ffiiitit  KTaattor 
iNdoB  or  all  the 


*  Another  pftim>htAt  im  Chit  cubtfoct  wu  written  faf 
Lord  SoiAcrf,  oaa  tntittod,  '  Jum  PopoU  AOf  Uc«ni ;  or, 
the  ^Subject's  Rtght  of  P^tkwutif  iet  fbrth.  l>ocMick»ed 
hy  the  cose  of  (he  Kentijh  Petitionerf,  With  toam 
Tmmghts  oti  ttie  Eteanoni  which  inducvd  thone  GtmtWtntB 
to  petitUip ;  aotl  of  the  CamnionV  Rigbi  at  Itnpriioniniir^ 
Loodoti:  printed  in  the  year  1701.  In  a  prcf&ce  of  co«i»id«- 
nble  length,  the  ftuthor  nolice«  Lhegeiier^  dbtfttudkctioci  of 
(he  nation  at  Ihc  late  proceeding*  of  the  Comnrons.  whkh 
hud  given  just  Rroundf  for  Jeuoiu^  and  lOipiciKm,  aad 
]]|Aiiil>  dtfjiiDnAtrattd  very  extraofdmary  dealgns.  After 
considering  the  dJlTvrcnt  aeceptatiotii  of  the  tertiw  Whig 
and  Tory,  he  khowi  that  neither  can  properly  belang  to  the 
fnetion  that  ruled  io  Parliament,  "If  we  eoiuidcir  ibe 
men,  and  compare  what  they  have  done  with  the  pretended 
principles  of  their  party,  it  wIU  liarttly  teein  odder  to  §*9 

■.  Hir  F-tlwnrtl  Seymouf  bring  In  a  bill  to  prevent  bribery, 
or  Mr  John  Howe  exclaim  agminst  exorbitant  granti,  or 
Ulr  Chriitopher  Muigravc  Tioleat  cithtr  •gaiitir 
a  (Handing  army,  or  m  find  thwsn  who  dJacorta 
inclinaUon  to  r^uiet  France  in  the  pnearariott 
Spnnish  (lomimon«,  quarrel  at  the  Trealr  of  Partition  for 
giving  France  too  mucli,  than  to  see  them  aaaitroe  th« 
naniP  of  Tohea.  If  not  Robert  Harley  a  ringleader  hi 
thii  Tory  party!  U  not  hii  brotlier  £dw»rd  a  leading 
member  r  Does  not  ho  attend  all  ordinances,  and  a«  con- 
»tantly,  every  wmk-day,  frequent  the  lerviee  of  the  ehuidi 
(fur  hiii  i*  a  church  party)  in  St  8tephcn*«  Chapct,  at  ht 
doe*  the  ronventiclc  every  Lord't-davt  Are  not  tha  Fo- 
ley%,  Winitingtotis,  St  Johns,  and  othen  of  that  tcaveiv, 
memWrK  of  ihiJt  fraternity  f  It  ii,  methinki,  hard  to  aay 
how  a  faction,  blended  with  such  a  number  of  UnM 
noted  fnr  tlieir  iowteracy  to  the  true  Tory  pHndpUt,  can 
be  called  a  Tory  party.     Nothing,  lure,  but  necewty^  and 

!  a  want  of  men  to  terre  aome  great  deiign.  rould  make 

j  thim,  who  pretend  to  be  genuine  Torie*,  and  conaeqtumtty 
mtiM  hate  a  (>omprchcnai(n,  and  love  to  keep  their  paity 
pure  and  unmixed,  herd  with  a  aet  of  men  to  odioiia  to 

I  theni."  Our  author  Justly  obaervcs,  that  if  we  woohl 
judge  rijchily  between  the  eodCeodteiff  paitieB,  we  oiight  t« 

;  consider  their  artionx,  aad  mat  ISbm  aainea  and  chamcten 
they  auuAte,  or  yv.  e  to  each  otbtr. 

In  dii.cu«jinfi;  ' '  of  ooaninitting  thoM  who  pn- 

tented  the  Keii'  <  pffton,  tbm  writer  arrangea 

ihii  thoughu  ur;<  t?  folldfwjoff  bMda:— K  What 

I  power  the  Houk.'  *>{  CVjutMioni  has  to  impriaon.  1.  The  tub- 
jeet*ft  right  of  petitioning.  3.  Wlial  reaaona  the  genUemen 
of  the  county  of  Kent  Iiad  to  offer  ttmt  petition  when  they 
did.  The  argumente  brought  forward  are  aueh  at  might 
be  expeeted  frtim  the  eminent  ahittitiea  of  the  writer,  who 
coniiniiA  them  by  a  reference  to  the  facet  legal  authoritleB, 
nupported  by  (he  claims  of  reason  and  the  natural  righta 
of  mankir)d.  Under  (he  )a«t  parilculat,  hit  intinuatea  that 
French  gold  had  a  coaiiderable  inHueoc^  in  the  1 
ment  of  public  afnyn. 
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RBPllIMTn)  BT  CBAfrLlf  IISTVXU9 
LXTTLK  FQtTEKlT  RRBXT. 


A  MEMORIAL,  &a« 


-  TO  THE  KNrCHTS,  CITIZENS,  AND 
BHRCKSSES.  IN  PARLIAMKNT  AS- 
SEMBLED: 

"  Gentlcoiai,^Ii  w«re  to  be  wished  you  were 
wmi  o^  tlut  tein]>cr,  and  posscAsed  or  so  much 
boDOtir  ju  to  bear  with  the  truth,  though  it  be 
ipyntt  you;  especially  from  us  who  have  m 
Meb  right  to  tell  it  you :  But,  amcB  even  pcti- 
llMkt  to  you  rrom  your  UMUters  (for  such  arc  the 
people  who  chote  you)  arc  to  haughtU)  rec<Mved, 
m  mUh  the  oommitting  the  outhors  to  illegal 
fOrtody,  yoQ  must  give  us  leave  to  give  you  thu 
Mr  notice  of  your  misbehaviour,  vnthout  ex* 
forfng  oor  Ramea.     If  you  thtak  fit  to  rcisliiy 

CciTor,  you  wj)l  do  well,  and  possibly  may 
no  more  of  us ;  but  if  not^  assure  yourselves 
the  oation  will  not  lonif  hide  their  resentment. 
And  though  there  are  no  stated  proceedings  to 
bfing  yoQ  to  your  duty^  yet  the  ^cat  law  of 
iMnoft  iayi,  and  all  oations  allow,  that  whatever 
p0Wr  h  above  law^  is  burtheusome  and  tyronm- 
Cll»  and  may  be  reduced  by  extra-judicial  nie' 
ikods.  You  are  not  above  the  people's  resent- 
mtaiti  tliay  thai  mado  you  membeni,  may  re- 
4Mn  joa  to  the  iune  rank  from  whence  they 
Aon  J9%  and  may  give  you  a  taste  of  their 
i^ltted  fciitdlffff  in  terms  you  may  not  be  pleased 

**  Whca  tlw  people  of  England^  assembled  in 
ComBtioQ,  preiented  the  crown  to  his  present 
Majf^jt  they  annexed  a  Declaration  of  the 
WtjtdB  of  the  People ;  b  whii:h  was  express^ 
«1wi  was  Otegal  and  arbitrary  in  the  foimcr 
ead  w««  eJaimod  as  of  right  to  be  done  by 
kinn  of  England,  In  like  manncrt 
follows,  Ckmttemen,  a  short  abridgiDent  of 
ibt  liAtio&*»  grierances,  and  of  your  illegal  aod 
■Dwarran table  practices ;  and  a  claim  of  right, 
vlikh  we  make  in  the  name  of  ourselves,  and 
ioch  of  the  good  people  d  England  as  are 
jiBtty  ■larmed  at  your  proceedings, 

**  1.  To  raise  funds  fior  raoney,  and  declare 
by  bofTOwing  dauset,  that  whosoover  advances 
wmmry  oo  those  ftinda,  shall  be  reimbtir»ed  out  of 
ikm  aaat  aid^  if  the  funds  fall  short ;  and  then 
ahm  iohsequent  fands,  without  tranAferrlng  the 
MJcfellcy  of  the  former,  is  a  horrible  cheat  on  thn 
■afcli— I  who  lent  the  money,  a  breach  of  public 


faith,  and  destrttctive  to  the  honoar  and  credit  ol 
parliaments. 

**  2.  To  imprison  men  who  are  not  your  own 
members*  by  no  proceedings  but  a  vote  of  the 
House,  and  to  continue  them  in  custody  #i>ie 
die,  is  illegal ;  a  notorious  breach  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people  ;  setting  up  a  dispensing  power  in 
the  Hou*€  of  Commons,  which  your  fathers  never 
pretended  to;  bidding  defiance  to  the  Hidmis 
CtjrpuM  Act,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  personal 
liberty ;  destructive  of  the  laws.,  and  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  you:  The  King,  al  the  same 
time,  being  obliged  to  ask  your  leave  to  continue 
in  custody  the  horrid  atsaislnatorf  of  his  person. 

**  3.  Committing  to  custody  those  gentlemen, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  people  (whose  ser- 
vants you  are),  did,  In  a  peaceable  way,  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  duty,  is  Illegal  and  injurious; 
destructive  of  the  lubjcct's  right  of  petitioning 
for  redress  of  grievances,  which  has  by  all  par- 
I laments  before  you  been  acknowledged  to  be 
their  undoubted  right 

"  4,  Your  voting' a  petition  from  the  gentlemco 
of  Kent  insolent^  h  ridiculous  and  impertinent, 
because  (he  freeholders  of  England  arc  your 
superiors ;  and  is  a  contradiction  in  Itself,  aiid  a 
contempt  of  the  English  freedom,  and  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  parliamentary  power. 

"  5.  Voting  people  guilty  of  bribery  and  ill 
practices,  and  committing  them,  as  afore^d, 
without  bail,  and  then  upon  submission,  and 
kneeling  to  your  tlou»e,  dist^hurging  them*  ex- 
acting eiiorbitant  fees  by  your  officers,  is  illegal. 
betraying  the  justice  of  the  nation,  selling  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  encouraging  the  extortion 
and  villany  of  gaolers  and  officers,  and  discon- 
linuing  the  legal  prosecution  of  offenders  in  the 
ordinary  cour&e  of  low. 

"  6.  Prosecuting  the  crime  of  bribery  in  some 
to  serve  a  party,  and  then  proceed  no  farther, 
though  proof  lay  before  you,  is  partial  and  unju^^t ; 
and  a  scandal  upon  the  honour  of  Parliaments. 

*'  7.  Voting  the  Treaty  of  Partition  fatal  to 
Europe^  because  it  gave  so  much  &t  the  Spanish 
dominions  to  the  Erench,  and  not  conccraiug 
yourselves  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of 
it  all ;  deserting  the  Dutch  when  the  French  are 
at  their  door^  till  it  be  alinoit  too  late  to  help 


*  tl  was  ttpan  ocEmiian  «#  the  drcvnutance  Just  reoerdcd 
Ikii  Di»  Fev  dftv  np  Iha  cckhrafr  d  I.cffion  P»p«r  r«cf«rr»d 
li^  vhidt  vai  preamted  to  t'  '^'nmrDons  upon 

'      t|i«  HU»  Hvjf,  hi-  I  fxlrnortlijifcfy 

nih  Ni  ptfrilanMnr  'i'- natiuti.     Tlie 

~  ms  rfirl«Md  iu  i\M  l«JiW«kUig  icUcr  to  Mr 

■isr.—^The  fuclosed  MainorlAl  you  arr  cl'uijjBed 

III  ivIliJf  of  insjly  thotittfidt  of  die  {^txxj  jieonlr  of 

1*4     Tlwi«  !■  neither  F»j»Ut,  Jvobitt-,    ■«dlUoai, 

,  «r  9at«7  InlenisC  conp^rtied  in  tc,  but  hancstj  and 

Y«a  sie  oommaitded  Uy  100,000  Eiiglislimcn  to  de- 


Utct  It  to  tb^  HoDte  of  CrnnmOBS,  and  t«  iofbnn  them  thi< 
it  is  no  banter,  but  mtiouc  truth.  anJ  a  ^utwx...  m  r-:.r.j  to 
it  1j  cxpecled.     Kothi»f  bn^  rt-- 

fjuirvd,  and  It  it  r^f4tiir*d  i  /ht 

to  require  and  power  to  conj^-     ,  ,  mJ 

>Vi'  4^.iu|iJ  Lm^e  i-uuic  lu  the  Hoikstt  alifrii|(  ' 
tJurm  to  hear  ua ;  but  we  bare  atoidod  an; 

tiriz^  ti)  embroIlL  but  to  sara  our  iiatiT«  t :^        !  /rm 

ref^aa  to  eoBmsttalcats  it  to  thnn,  yoa  wUl  And  «au*e  Ui  n 
•horc  ttiaa  to  rapent  It. 

"  To  Roben  Bwlar,  Ssi|. 
Speaker  of  ibc  Home  of  CottunoDa." 


I 


them ;  Is  unjust  to  our  trenUeSt  and  unliind  to 
our  t'onfedcrutcs,  dishonnurable  tiv  the  Eiif^lish 
tiatioii,  and  shows  you  very  ni»g!igcrit  of  the  safety 
of  Englttud^  and  of  our  Protestant  neighbourfi. 

*'  8.  Ordmug  immediate  hp,irings  to  triflin;! 
petitions,  to  pleosc  parties  m  dcctioiis;  Jicd  poai 
poning  the  petition  of  a  widow  for  the  bliKKi  of 
iiL»r  uiurdcri^d  dftughter,  uithout  giving  it  a  read- 
injr;  i»  an  illegal  delay  of  justice,  and  dishontuir- 
uble  to  the  public  ju«rcc  of  the  nation. 

**  9,  AddresamEf  the  Kinir  to  di'ipbcc  hifi  frionds 
upon  base  surmises,  before  a  legal  trinl,  or 
article  prored,  h  iUegiLl,  and  invert inpr  the  kws, 
and  making  execution  gt>  before  judgnient ;  eon* 
trary  to  the  true  senseof  I  he  Iaw%  wliicb  esteems 
every  man  a  good  man  till  something  appears  to 
the  contrary. 

**  10,  Delaying  the  proceedings  upon  capital 
impeaehment,  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  per- 
sons, ivithout  provinj;  the  fuet^  is  illegal  and  op- 
pressive, destruetive  of  the  liberty  of  Knuili^hmen^ 
a  delay  of  JuBticc,  and  a  reproach  to  parlia- 
menta. 

"  U,  Suffering  saucy  and  indecent  reproaches 
upon  his  Majesty's  person  to  be  publicly  made  in 
your  lloiisf,  particularly  by  that  impudent  scatu 
dal  of  parliaments^  John  Howe,  without  nhowinfc 
such  resentments  as  you  ought  to  do ;  the  laid 
John  Howe  saying  openly,,  *  That  his  Majesty  had 
made  a  felonious  treaty  to  rob  hii  neighbours ;' 
inisinuating  that  the  Partition  Treaty  (which  was 
every  way  as  just  as  blowing  up  one  man's  hou^e 
to  Bji\e  another's}^  was  a  combination  to  rob  his 
neighbours  ;**  was  a  eombhiation  to  rob  the  King 
of  Spain  of  his  due.  Ttiis  is  making  q  Billings- 
gate of  the  House,  and  »ettirig  up  to  bully  your 
•Sovereign,  contrary  to  the  intent  nnd  meaning  of 
that  freedom  of  spetvh  which  you  claim  as  n 
right,  is  sciindalous  to  parliaments,  undiitiful 
and  unmanly,  and  a  rt:proach  to  the  whole  na* 
tion, 

**  12.  Your  Speaker  exacting  the  exorbitant 
rale  of  Hit  per  ilian  for  the  votcf»  and  giving  the 
printer  encourogeinent  to  raise  it  on  the  people, 
by  selling  them  at  four-p>enee  per  sheet,  is  illeifal 
and  arbitrary  eiaction.  dishonourable  to  the 
House,  and  burthen^ome  to  the  people. 

•'  J?l  Neglecting  still  to  pay  the  ndtion's  debts, 
compounding  for  interest,  and  postponing  peti- 
tion.*, ]9  illegal,  dishonourable,  and  destructive  of 
the  public  faith. 

"  14.  Publicly  negJeeting  tne  great  work  of 
Reformation  of  Manners,  though  often  pressed  to 
it  by  the  King,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God, 
nnd  encouragement  of  vice,  h  a  neglect  of  your 
duty,  and  an  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed  in  you 
by  God,  his  Majesty,  and  the  pfiople. 
' "  15.  Being  scandaloualy  vicious  yourselves, 
both  in  your  morals  and  religion;  lewd  in  life 
and  erroneous  In  doctrine;  having  public  blas- 
phemers,  and  impudent  deniers  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Saviour  amongst  yon,  and  fuffering  them, 
unrcnroved  oftd  unpunished,  to  the  inlimte  regret 
of  all  good  Cliristian?,  and  the  just  abhorrence 
of  the  whole  nation. 

**  Wherefore,  in  the  said  prospect  of  the  im* 
pending  ruin  of  our  native  countrj',  while  parlia- 
ments (which  ought  to  be  the  security  and  de- 
fence of  our  laws  and  constitution)  betray  theit 
trust,  and  abus4s  the  people  whom  they  should 


protect ;  and  no  other  way  being  left  us  but  that 
force  which  we  are  very  loath  to  make  use  of,  that 
posterity  may  know  we  did  not  insensibly  fall 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  prevailing  party,  we  clo 
hcn-by  chim  and  declare, 

*'  I.  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people 
of  England,  in  case  their  rt^presentativr*  tn  Par- 
liam*^nL  do  not  proceed  according  to  tlieir  duty 
ond  the  people*s  hiterest,  to  inform  (hpni  of  their 
dislike,  dLwwn  their  octiona,  and  direct  them  to 
such  things  as  they  think  6t,  either  by  petition, 
address,  proposal,  memorial,  or  any  other  pencc-^ 
able  way. 

'*  2.  lliat  the  Huusie  of  Comni*mfl»  ^epjirtitely, 
.md   othenvisc  than  by  bill  legally  pas^Ml  into 
r  on  act,  have   no  legal  power  to  suspend  or  dis- 
pense wi!h  the  laws  of  the  land,  luiy  more  than 
the  King  ha»  by  his  prerogative. 

"  3,  That  the    House   of    Commons   has   no 
le^al    power  to  imprison  any  person,  or  *-r>",".f# 
them  to  custody  of  sierjeants  or  othenvi  > 
o^vn  members  excepted),   but  ought  to  , 
the  King,  to  cause  any  person,  on  good  grounds, 
to  be  apprehended,  which  persons  so  apprehended 
ought  to  have  t  he  benelit  of  the  //r/Aeoji  CorpuMAct, 
and  be  fiiirly  brought  to  trial  by  due  f»*uir«f»  of  law. 
"  4.  That,  if  the  House  of  Cornmrms,  in  h"- ^-*» 
of  the  lows  and  liberties  of  the  people,  d 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  act  neiji 
or  arbitrarily  and    iilegaJly,  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  of  England  to  call  them  to 
an   at^rount   for  the    same,  and  by  convention, 
Jisserably,  or  force,  may  proceefl  ngninst  them  as 
traitors  and  betrayers  of  their  count n,'. 

"  These  things  we  think  proper  to  declare  as 
the  unquestioned  right  of  the  people  of  England, 
whom  you  sene,  ajid  in  pursuonct^  of  that  right, 
(avoiding  the  ceremony  of  petitioning  our  inft^ 
riors,  for  such  you  are  by  y<>ur  prt'5«^nt  circum- 
stances, as  the  person  sent  h  less  than  the 
sender),  we  do  publicly  protest  against  all  your 
aforesaid  OlcgEd  actions,  and  in  the  name  of  our- 
selves, and  of  id  I  the  good  people  of  England, 
do  require  and  demand, 

"J.  That  all  the  public  just  debts  of  the 
nation  bo  forthwith  paid  and  distliarged. 

"  2.  That  all  perwns  illegally  imprisoned  at 
aforesaid  be  either  immediately  dischiiTged,  or 
admitted  to  boil,  as  by  luw  they  ought  to  he ; 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  recognised  and 
restored. 

"  That  John  Howe  aforewiid  he  obliged  to  ask 
hb  Majesty's  j«irdon  for  hLs  vile  reflection*,  or 
be  immediately  exftelled  the  House. 

**  4,  That  the  growing  power  of  Fronee  he 
tnkcu  into  consideration ;  the  succession  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  crown  of  Spain  supported ;  our 
Protestant  neighbours  pnft*»eted;  as  the  interest 
of  England  and  the  K*rott*stjnt  religion  requires. 
"  6.  That  the  Erench  king  be  obliged  to  quit 
Etmders,  or  his  Miyesty  be  addressed  tt>  declare 
war  against  him. 

"  6.  Tlmt  suitable  supplies  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  for  the  putting  all  these  necessary  thii 
in  execution,  and  that  care?  be  token  that 
luxes  as  ore  raised,  may  be  more  equulty 
and  collected,  and  scandalous  dcJicieneicii  pre? 
vented. 

"  7,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  may  bf 
given  to  those  gentlemen  who  so  gallantly'  op- 
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!  Mwed  fa  the  bdialf  of  thdr  ooootry  with  the 
Kentish  Petitkm,  and  have  been  to  scandalously 
used  lor  It. 

*■  Thus,  geaUemen,  von  have  your  dutv  laid 
before  you,  which  *tis  hoped  you  will  think  of; 
but,  if  ytra  continue  to  nc^ect  it,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  according  to  the  resentment 
of  an  injured  nation ;  for  Englishmen  are  no 
Bore  to  be  slaves  to  ParliamenU  than  to  Kings. 
**  Our  Name  is  Lboion,  and  we  arc  Many.** 
"  Postscript  If  you  require  to  have  this  Me. 
Borial  signed  with  our  Names,  it  shall  be  done 
on  your  first  order,  and  personally  presented."* 

•  The  ConimoM,  m  valAt  be  expected,  were  greatly 
iaeeiucd  at  the  bold  and  thieatening  language  of  this 
Addxeaa.  Aa  the  autlior  remained  concealed,  they  did 
■oc  thUk  lit  to  pace  any  particular  Centura  upon  it ;  and  it 
if  pnbaMe  they  bad  by  thia  time  discorered  their  mistake 
in  pfoctirilfay  ao  rashly  with  the  Kentish  gentlemen.  All 
that  we  laarn  tnm  the  Journals  of  the  House,  says 
Ralph,  la,  "  That  the  8e^)eant  having  been  ordered  to  go 
his  rounda  with  the  mace,  to  summon  such  members  as 
he  shoDld  tmd  to  attend  the  service  of  the  House,  a 
complaint  was  nadt  of  aBdaavonis  to  raise  tumults  and 
sediSon,  ia  otdcr  to  disturb  the  public  aflairs ;  and  it  was 
ofdend  theicoo  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  aa  addresa,  humbly  to  lay  before  nis  Vlajetty  the 
endcaToiin  of  ievtnlill-dispoied  persons  to  raise  tumulu 
kingdom ;  and  humbly  to  beseech  his 


-ecoxity.    Tha  committ—  so 


I  linr  the  pi 
appointed  c 


consisted  of  flftgr- , 


three  nenoos;  but  haviagthm^t  better  of  it,  no  report 
was  called  for,  and  the  whole  affair  was  silently  let  fall." 
That  the  House  was  in  no  small  ferment,  however,  appears 
fhmi  a  minute  in  the  Journals,  respecting  an  altercation 
between  Sir  William  Strickland  and  Mr  Howe,  and  which 
called  for  the  interposition  of  the  House.  The  same  fact 
is  also  evident  from  a  subsequent  publication  by  Lsoioir, 
which  tells  us,  that  the  House  was  tightened  out  of  its 
wits,  and  several  of  the  members  betook  themselves  re 
the  country. 

But  the  wholesome  truths  pronounced  by  LEoioy, 
althou^  in  rather  rough  language,  were  far  from  being 
lost,  either  upon  the  parliament  or  the  nation.  Bishop 
Kcnnet  savs,  "  A  number  of  prudent,  sober  men  were  apt 
to  think  the  subject  matter  of  the  memorial  true ;"  and 
another  writer  observes,  "  That  Paper  struck  such  a  terror 
into  the  party  in  the  House,  that,  from  that  time,  there 
was  not  a  word  ever  spoken  of  proceeding  against  tho 
Kentish  Petitioners,  and  the  members  of  that  party  began 
to  drop  off  and  get  into  the  country;  for  their  manage* 
ment  began  to  be  so  disliked  over  the  whole  lution,  that 
their  own  fears  dictated  to  them  they  had  run  things  too 
far.**  This  account  of  the  effect  of  De  Foe's  paper  is 
thus  stated  by  Oldmixon :— "  Thouj^  the  *  Kentish  Petition' 
and  the  '  Leon's  Memorial,'"  says  he,  **  were  seemingly 
treated  with  contempt  bv  the  Commons,  yet  there  seemed 
now  also  to  be  some  change  in  their  air  and  language. 
They  thought  it  policv  to  make  the  world  believe  they 
were  in  the  mott  perfect  agreement  with  his  M^^utrM 
councils  and  conduct,  and  the  most  xealous  for  his  honour 
and  interest;  but  they  would  not  take  a  direct  step 
towards  what  his  M^esty  desired  of  them,— a  poaitivv 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  right  to  the 
Spanish  succession,  which,  however,  his  Majesty  took 
especial  care  of  in  the  Treaty  of  Allianc*  which  was  then 
negotiating 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TWe  quAirel  between  the  two    Houses  ofj 
PkirliJiroent  gnve  rise  to  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  | 
Humphrey  Mack  worth,  a  Welch   member, 
entitled,  *"  A  Vindication  of  the  RightA  of 
ike  Commons  of  England.     By  a  Member  of 
the   Honourable   the   House  of  Commoni,  j 
LoncL,   17D1/'     The  work   \n  divided  into^ 
Ibor  dwptersp  b^iring  the  following  titie«. 
whidi  BUflkDently  imfold  the  author's  pur- 
pose :— 1.  Of  the  nature  and  excellency  of  I 
Uie  government  of  England,  by  King,  Lorda, ' 
snd  Comnions,     2.  Of  the  establishment  of 
iblic  officers   and  niinbterti  of  state,  and 
the  rights  of  the  king  and  the  people 
thereby  secured.     3>  Of  the  security  to 
the  public  from  the  establishment  and  une 
the  king  8  councils.    4.  Of  the  nature  of 
powers  and  proceedings  of  the  Lords , 
mod  CdnuDoita  upon  impeachmenta. 

Hie  quarrel  of  the  Lords  was  taken  up 
Agminit  Sir   Humphrey  in  a  work  entitled 
••  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  and  Freroga- 
^€9  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  wherein  a  late  discourse,  entitled  *  A  ' 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons  1 1 
of  England^'  is  considered.     Folio,    Loud* 
170L"     In  this  production,  which  vras  pro    I 
bfthly  by  Lord  Somers,  the  proeeedmgB  mil 
tlie  matter  of  the  impeachments  farm  a  lead-  ' 
iiig  topic,  and  it  conchided  with  the  tblJo\iing  n 
obaenrations  :■ — **That  woful  experience  has  | 
tsnght  ua  that  nothing  ever  succeeded  mqH  i 
in  thia  nation  when  there  was  any  clashing  n 
or   unhappy  diilerencc   eitlier  between  the  i 
King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  i  for  i 
libal  haa  several  times  been  the  occaaion  of] 
hhodj  war^  in  England,  and  has  ever  run  i| 
the  whole  kingdom  upon  the  brink  of,, 
Secondly.  When  there  was  no  good 
ftpnfipoodcnce  between  the  Lords  and  the 
loa,  aa  in  the  example  of  the  king- 
of  Denmark,  which  in  four  days'  time, 
kj  tbiaking  to  abate  the  power  of  the  Lords, 
Ikom  an  tiistocracy  to  an  absolute 


[monarchy;  and  where  the  Commons  have 
I  since  experienced  that  the  little  finger  of  an 
absolute  prince  iji  heavier  than  the  loins  of 
many  nobles.  Thirdly,  When  the  Commons 
were  at  variance  among  themselves  ;  for  that 
is  dividing  ahonac  agminat  itself  in  the  hteral 
senae,  which  cannot  long  subsist  under  such 
dangerouft  symptoms  of  approaching  ruin/* 

De  Foe^  thinking  that  Sir  Humphrey  had 
overlooked,  or  not  properly  stated  the  rights 
of  the  people,  seized  that  occaition  for  com- 
posing the  following  valuable  treatise,  of 
which  Mr  Chalmers  obser^'es,  *'  Every  lover 
of  liberty  m\ust  be  pleased  with  the  perunal 
of  ft  treatise^  which  vies  with  Mr  Locke's 
famous  tract  in  power  of  reasoning,  and  is 
?5uperior  to  it  in  the  graces  of  style."  An- 
other biographer  of  De  Foe  observes,  that 
**  Those  misguided  writers  of  the  present 
day,  who  arc  continually  broaching  so  many 
dangerous  doctrines  concerning  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  people  and  the  Parliament  of 
England,  would  do  well  to  observe  with 
what  temperate  and  grave  deUcacy  this  dif- 
ficult Hubject  has  been  treated  by  an  old 
l^liig,  and  a  keen  one,  in  these  masteHy 
pages/' 

In  1769,  during  the  contest  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Mr  Wdkes,  who  was 
refused  his  seat,  although  repeatedly  re- 
turned by  his  constituents,  it  was  judged 
seasonable  to  reprint  this  work.  It  was 
accordmgly  published  in  octavo  by  R,  Bald- 
win, in  Taternoster  row,  accompanied  by 
**  Some  Distinguwhcd  Characters  of  a  Parlia- 
ment-Mmi,  by  the  same  Author  ;"  with  the 
following  spirited  Dedication  **  To  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — When  with  a  disinterested- 
ness and  public  spirit,  which  have  done 
honour  to  the  most  noble  characters  in  the 
most  virtuous  and  pubhc^irited  times,  you 
lately  petitioned  the  three  branches  of  the 
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legislature  not  to  put  the  badge  of  skrery  on 
your  feUow-aubjects  by  the  exlenaion  of  the 
Excise  LawSj  every  true  lover  of  liberty  was 
mjed  with  the  greatcat  I'eneratioTi  and  the 
warmest  gratitude  towards  you.  But  the 
glorioua  light  you  there  appCJirod  in,  was  too 
bright  not  to  raiae  the  envy  and  malevolence 
of  some ;  they,  therefore,  with  mdustry,  pro- 
pagated that  you  had  acted  ogninst  the  Con* 
stitotion  in  petitioning  his  Majesty;  and 
some,  if  I  am  informed  rights  who  ought  to 
b&ve  known  the  Constitution  better^  talked 
in  very  high  terms.  It  was  a  matter,  not 
only  of  surprise,  but  of  concern,  that  the 
people  in  general  abould  be  ao  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  Cotiatitution,  that  they 
should,  as  too  many  did,  faU  in  with  dan- 
gerou0|  uuconstitutionml,  and,  indeed,  absurd 
notions.  The  reprinting,  therefore,  of  thia 
excellent  pieoe  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  De 
Foe,  who  aeema  to  have  understood  aa  well 
ai  any  man  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
Idfigdom,  wherem  the  nature  of  our  consti- 
tution is  set  in  the  clearest  light,  upon  self- 
evident  principles,  and  the  original  power  of 
the  collective  body  of  the  people  assertedf 
seemed  to  be  altogether  seasomable  asd  ^t- 
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I  ting.     In  this  piece,  gentlemen,  b  proved^ 
I  with  such  reason  as  cannot  be  gainsayed, 
;  that  your  petitioning  the  King,  afler  you  bad 
failed  in   your  petition   to  the  two   oth«r 
brauchea  of  the  legislature,  was  truly  oo&- 
stitutioual,  rational,  and  judidous. 
I     '*  The  design  of  reprinting  this  piece  is  to 
^  keep  alive  the  original  right  of  the  people, 
that  no  false  reasonings  nor  any  artful  inai- 
inuations  may    ever   extinguish  it.     It  is, 
,  therefore,  with  propriety  addressed  to  that 
I  body  of  men  which  has  always  stood,  like 
Moses  in  the  giip»  against  all  encroachmenta 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  whidk 
the  nation  hitherto  owes  its  freedom  and 
prosperity.     Your  late  proceedings^  gentle 
men,  show  that  you  still  preserve  that  ind^ 
pendency,  that  spirited  firmness,  that  Just 
and  unbiassed  resolve^  which  are  the  tru9 
supports  of  hberty.     With  an  entire  venera- 
tion tot  your  conduct, 

'*  I  am,  gentlemen, 
*'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  A  Fellow  CiTisaN.'* 

*^*  The  chief  magistrate  at  that  lime  was 
the  patriotic  Aldeimau  Beclcfurd. 
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DEDICATION  TO  THE  KING. 

8i««^>U  is  not  the  leasl  of  the  «%trBordinartefl  ot 
ytnir  M^tiitf^  eharacter,  that  ai  you  arc  King 
hi  your  pcopte.  to  voo  un  the  people't  King. 

Ihtf  litle,  !■  it  U  the  most  glorioui,  so  li  it 
thfl  mtmi  ifidii|putahle  in  the  woHd 

lUmdiippomted,  the  pr«ph«t  proe)alnie*d, 

Kpkn  utml  waft  the  Snithiiif ,  the 
tf  ol  the  flnt  Kiikf  of  limel. 
Vour  MKJMtf*  Uii'Mi^  >1^  the  bloctinga  of  your 


tfali,  Ofl  the  b4>Mt  of  all  our  ' 
mts,  the  fuU  liberty  of  origiouJ  right  In  Iti 
•Dd  exercije, 

r«ifiit  hAVt  hivtideci  tt,  tnd  the  lati 
il  totally  Mippwiud  i  but  «■  liberty  re- 
mder  your  Mi^^eetyt  Juit  authority,  this 
uomm  the  brought  forth, 

TIm  author  of  tbcio  sheets  humbly  hopos,  that 
wkil  your  Migeity  has  lo  gloriously  rpstored^ 
wImI  oor  lawi  and  csonititutioti  have  declared 
and  Mttiedv  and  what  truth  and  jutticc  openly 
AtuMor  for.  he  may  be  allowed  to  vindk^ate. 

Your  Majeity  knows  too  wcM  the  nature  of 
goTCfnment  to  think  it  at  all  the  leit  honourabk^ 
or  the  more  precarious,  for  beliig  devolved  from 
■id  centred  in  the  consent  of  vour  people. 

The  pretence  ol  patriarchal  authority,  had  it 
really  an  uninterrupted  suocesaion,  can  never  be 
sported  against  the  demonstrated  practice  of 
natioQi ;  i>ut  being  also  divested  of  the  chief 
t  it  might  have  had,  if  that  succession 
have  been  proved*  the  authority  of  go- 
I,  jurt  divine,  has  sunk  IgnDmimoufly  to 
frmind,  as  a  preposterous  and  inconsistent 

[  yet,  If  mx  popuU  be,  as  It  Is  generally  al- 

.,  0O4r  dn,  Tour   Majesty's  right  to  these 

Itefdiomi^^/ari  dlomo,  is  more  plain  than  any  of 

'  predeiDessors. 

r  h^ipY  are  these  nations^  after  all  the  op. 

^^^     OS  MMt  tyranny  of  arbitrary  rulers,  to  oo- 

^K  •  Uif  who  reigns  by  the  universal  voice  of 

lb*  paofile,  and  hii  th«  greatest  share  In  their 

■ftmoM  that  ever  odv  pdnce  enjoyed.  Queen 

Eliiabcth  only  eicepted. 

And  how  vain  are  the  attempts  of  a  neighbour* 
inff  Prince  to  nurse  up  a  eontamptlhle  Imposture* 
upon  the  pretence  oif  forming  a  claim  on  the 
nidation  of  but  a  pretended  mceasskin,  against 
\  copietit  of  the  general  suflVage  of  the  nation. 
~  what  purpose  shaU  all  the  proo&  of  his 
7  be,  supposing  it  could  bo  made  out, 
I  univenal  voiee  of  the  people,  already 
i  in  enacted  laws,  shall  answer,  wo  wHI 
\  this  man  to  reign  over  uiw 
'  this  affection  of  vour  subjecti  continue  to 
')  hour  of  your  lilb,  and  may  your  ^tis- 


fkction  be  such  as  tpiy  ooovhice  the  world  thai 
the  chiefest  feUoity  of  a  Crown  oonsists  in  the 
affections,  as  the  first  authority  of  it  derives  from 
the  consent  of  the  people^ 


TO  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEM- 
PORAL, AND  THE  COMMONS  OP 
ENGLAND, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
TiiR  vindication  of  the  original  right  of  all  men 
to  the  govornmont  of  themselves  Is  so  far  fh)m  A 
derogation  from,  that  it  ia  a  confirmation  of,  your 
legal  authority. 

Your  lordships,  who  arc  of  the  nobility,  have 
your  original  rights,  your  titles,  and  dignltiai, 
&om  the  greatness  of  your  shares  in  the  freeboldB 
of  the  nation.  If  merit  has  raised  any  of  your 
ancestors  to  dlithgtiisbing  honours,  or  if  the 
royal  favour  of  princes  has  dignified  famiiias,  it 
hiii  aUvays  beeu  thought  fit  to  bestow,  or  to  en. 
able  them  to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  fVieehold 
of  liQgland  to  be  annexed  to  the  said  titles,  to 
nmke  suco  dlgnidea  rational,  as  well  as  to  support 
the  succession  of  honour. 

From  hence  you  are  vested  with  sovereign  ju- 
dicature, as  being  ilio  propercst  to  be  trusted 
with  the  dittributlon  of  justice  In  that  country  of 
which  you  were  supposed  Co  have,  and  once  liadi 
the  principal  propriety. 

From  hence  you  sit  in  Parliament  as  a  branch 
of  our  constituiion,  being  part  of  the  collectlTa 
body,  representing  no  body  but  vourselves,  and 
OS  a  testimony  that  the  original  of  all  powa? 
centres  in  the  whole. 

The  rest  of  the  freeholders  had  ortginaOy  a 
right  to  sit  there  with  you,  but  being  too  numer* 
ous  a  body,  they  have  long  slnoa  agreed,  that 
whenever  the  King  thinks  fit  to  adviaa  with  his 
people,  they  will  choose  a  certain  f^w  out  of  their 
great  body  to  meet  together  with  your  lordships. 

Here,  in  short,  is  the  original  of  parliaments, 
and  here,  if  power  at  any  time  meets  with  a  cess, 
if  government  and  thronei  become  vacant,  to  this 
or%inal  all  power  of  ooune  retama  This  Is 
the  happy  centre  in  the  great  drde  of  DoUtteal 
order 

From  hence,  at  the  late  revolution,  when  ilie 
King  daaetted  the  administration,  and  his  present 
Majesty  was  in  arms  in  England,  nature  mfeefeed 
the  people  to  have  recourse  to  your  lordships, 
and  to  desire  your  appearance  as  the  heads  of 
the  great  collective  body ;  and  all  the  champions 
for  the  gr«at  arguments  of  divine  right  could  not 
in  that  exigence  have  reeoune  to  one  precedent, 
nor  to  one  rule  of  proceedhig,  but  what  nature 
would  have  dictated  to  the  meanest  judgment, 
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viz.  that  the  nation  being  left  without  n  jrover- 
nor,  the  proprietors  should  meet  to  consider  of 
another. 

And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  arc  the  representatives  of  your  country, 
you  ore  this  great  collective  body  in  vniniature, 
you  ar«  an  abrld^ent  of  the  many  volumes  of 
the  English  nation. 

To  you  they  have  trusted,  jointly  with  the  King 
and  the  Lords,  the  power  of  malting  laws,  raising 
taxes,  and  impeaching  criminals ;  but  how  ?  it  is 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Commona  of  England, 
who&c  representatives  you  are. 

All  your  power  is  yours,  as  you  are  a  full  and 
free  repreaeotative.  I  nowhere  attempt  to  prove 
what  powers  you  have  not ;  possibly  the  Qxt<  nt 
of  your  legal  authoKty  was  never  fully  undir- 
stood,  nor  have  you  ever  thought  Rt  to  explain 
it.  But  this  I  may  be  bold  to  advance,  that 
whatever  powers  you  have,  or  may  have,  you 
cannot  exercise  but  in  the  name  of  the  Commona 
of  England,  and  you  may  enjoy  them  as  their  re« 
p^esentattvcj^  and  for  their  use. 

All  this  is  not  said  to  lesion  your  authority ; 
nor  can  it  bf*  the  interest  of  anv  Enpiish  free- 
holder to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament. 

You  WfC  the  conservators  of  our  lihertiea,  the 
exposkors  of  our  laws,  the  levicrs  of  our  taxes, 
and  the  redreisers  of  our  grievances,  the  King's 
best  councillors,  and  the  people's  last  refuge. 

But  i^  vou  arc  dissolved,  for  you  arc  not  im- 
mortal, or  if  you  are  deceived,  for  you  are  not 
infallible^  it  was  never  yet  supposed^  till  very 
lately,  that  all  power  dies  with  you. 

You  may  die,  but  the  people  remain  ;  you  may 
be  dissolved,  and  all  immediate  right  may  cease  ; 
power  may  have  its  inlervals,  and  crowns  their 
mtenregitum,  but  original  power  endures  to  the 
mnd  eternity  the  world  endures  to  ;  and  while 
there  is  a  people  there  may  be  a  legal  authority 
deleipted,  though  all  succession  of  substituted 
power  were  at  an  end. 

Nor  have  I  adrsnced  any  new  doctrine,  no- 
thing but  what  is  at  ondent  as  nature,  and  horn 
into  the  world  with  our  reason.  And  1  think  it 
would  be  a  sin  against  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land to  suggest  that  they  would  be  ofTended 
either  with  the  doctrine  or  with  the  author,  since 
it  is  what  their  own  authority  is  built  upon,  and 
what  the  laws  of  England  have  given  their  asaent 
unttj  by  eoofirming  the  acts  of  the  last  GoUeetfTe 
body  of  the  people,  from  whenc4»  the  present 
settlement  of  the  nation  does  derive 

Wherefore  1  make  no  apology  for  protection  or 
favour  as  to  the  fact ;  as  to  language,  1  am  ready 
to  ask  pardon  if  1  olTr'nd,  declaring  my  intention 
is  neither  for  nor  against  either  person  or  party. 
As  there  is  but  one  interest  in  the  aation,  1  wish 
th**r*>  were  but  one  party,  and  that  party  would 
adhere  to  unbiassed  justice,  and  pursue  the  ho- 
nouroadrnterett  of  the  protestant  religion  and  the 
Englisli  liberty. 
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I  luive  observed,  when  Interest  obliges  any 
person  or  party  to  defend  the  cause  they  have  es- 
pouited,  they  please  themselves  with  fancying 
they  conceal  their  private  dc^si^4  by  covering 
their  discourses  with  gay  titles.  Like  a  ate  act 
of  parliament,  wlueh  in  the  preamble  call*  itself, 


}  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Creditors,  but  in  Its 
effect  was  really  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Debtors. 

Tlius  some  gentlemen  place  fine  specious  titles 
on  their  books,  as  ♦  Jura  Populi  Amjlicani,*  *  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rijphts  of  the  Commons  of 
England,'  and  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Lords,*  and  the  like  ;  and  with  large  and  high 
encomiums  upon  the  excellency  of  our  cofistitu- 
I  tion,  treat  the  levity  of  some  people*8  judgments 
with  line  notions^  whereas  the  true  end  and 
design  is  defending  the  interest  and  party  they 
have  espoused. 

The  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  represent^i- 
tive  body  of  the  people,  understood  by  the  nam« 
of  the  Commons  of  England  In  Parliament,  is  a 
great  point ;  and  so  plain  are  their  rights,  that 
it  is  no  extraordinary  taik  to  defend  them.  Bat 
for  any  in»n  to  advant^e,  that  they  ore  so  august 
an  assembly  that  no  objection  ought  to  l>e  made 
to  their  actions,  nor  no  reflection  upon  their 
conduct,  though  the  fact  be  true,  ana  that  it  is 
not  to  he  examined  whether  the  thing  said  be 
true,  hut  what  authority  the  person  speaking  has 
I  to  say  it»  Is  a  doctrine  wholly  new,  and  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  badp^e  of  more  slaverj'  to  our  own 
representatives  than  ever  the  people  of  England 
owes  them,  or  than  ever  they  themselves  expected. 

This,  therefore,  together  with  some  invasions 
of  the  people's  rights  made  public  by  several 
modem  authors,  are  the  reasons  why  I  have 
adventured,  being  wholly  disinterested  and  un- 
concerned either  for  persons  or  parties,  to  moke 
a  short  essay  at  dtclaring  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  England,  not  representatively  but  coU 
lectively  considered. 

And  with  due  deference  to  the  representative 
body  of  the  nation,  t  hope  [  may  say.  it  can  be 
no  diminution  of  their  rights  to  assert  the  rigbta 
of  that  body  from  whom  they  derive  the  powe»^ 
and  privileges  of  their  House,  and  which  are  thu 
very  foundation  of  their  being.  For  if  the  ori- 
ginal right  of  the  people  be  overthrown,  the 
power  of  the  representative,  which  is  subsequenl 
and  subordinate,  must  die  of  itself. 

And  beexiuse  1  have  to  do  rather  with  reaaon 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  than  with  laws  and 
precedents,  I  shall  make  but  very  little  oie  of 
authors  and  quotations  of  statutes,  since  fundftp 
mentals  and  principles  are  superior  to  laws  or 
examples. 

To  come  directly  to  what  [  design  in  the  fol- 
lowing papers,  it  is  necesaarv  to  lay  down  some 
maxims,  oi hers  than  what  a  late  author  (Sir  IL 
Mack  worth)  has  furnished  us  with. 

).  Satta  Populi  suprtma  L*t^  all  government, 
and  consequently  our  whole  constitution,  wia 
originally  designed,  and  is  maintained,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  people's  property,  who  are  the  governed. 

2.  That  all  thf*  members  of  Government* 
whether  Kiu<^,  Lords,  or  Commons,  if  ther  Invert 
the  great  end  of  their  institution,  the  public  good, 
cease  to  be  in  the  same  public  cafwcity. 

'*  And  powtr  ratrcAti  to  iti  origiiuL 

3,  That  no  collective  or  representative  bodf 
of  men  whatsoever,  In  matters  of  pot: ties  tor 
more  than  religion*  are  or  ever  ha^-e  been  Infkl- 
Uble. 
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4,  ThiA  reason  ia  the  te»t  and  touch-stone  of 
I  }kw%  am]  that  aU  law  or  power  that  is  contra^ 
I  dktory  to  reason,  is,  iptofactOt  void  in  itselii  and 
[  <Micbt  not  to  be  obeyt^. 

ffMtr  generals  run  through  the  whole 
jdiaeoune. 

•  gtber  maxims  lets  geaeral  are  the  con- 
pirewnce  of  these,  as — 
I      rln^p  That  foch  laws  as  are  a^rreeable  to  rca- 

*  justke  being  once  made,  are  binding 
ng:*  Lords,  and  Commons,  either  sepa- 
conjunctively,  till  they   ore  actually 

rrp«|a]rd  in  due  form. 

That  if  either  of  the  three  powers  do  dispense 
villi,  SQspend,  or  otherwise  break  any  of  the 
kaofvii  laws  so  made,  they  injure  the  constitution ;  . 
isdl  lJ^  power  so  acting  ought  to  be  restrained 
hj  the  other  powers  not  concurring  according  to 
vfaat  is  lately  allowed,  that  ever>  branch  of  power 
is  deaijcoedas  a  check  upon  each  other. 

But  if  aU  tile  three  powers  should  join  such 
sa  irrpgidar  action,  the  eooiititution  sufiTers  a 
coonilsion«  dies,  and  is  dissolved  of  course. 

Nor  doe*  It  suffice  to  say,  that  King.  Lords, 
and  Commons  can  do  no  wrong,  bince  the  um. 
timl  cooaent  of  parties,  on  which  that  foolish 
maxim  is  groondfed,  does  not  extend  to  evtTv 
sctioo  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  capable  of 
doing. 

There  ara  laws  which  respect  the  common 
r^ts  of  the  people,  as  they  arc  the  iwrties  to 
be  goiremed,  and  with  respect  to  these  the  King 
can  do  oo  wrong,  hut  all  is  laid  upon  liLi  nunis* 
tert,  who  are  accoutitable. 

And  there  ore  taws  which  particularly  re«pect 
the  constitiition ;  the  King,  Ix>rd9,  and  Corn- 
moot,  as  they  are  the  parties  governing.  In  this 
renrd  eaeh  branch  may  wrong^  and  oppress  the 
otner,  or  altogether  may  do  wrong  to  the  people 
thtfy  ttre  made  to  govern. 

The  King  may  invade  the  pcople*s  properties^ 
aod  if  the  Lords  and  Commonft  omit  to  defend 
9»d  pfOiect  them,  they  oil  do  wrong,  by  a  tacit 
wpotwAng  those  abuses  they  ought  to  oppose. 

The  CoQUOons  may  extend  their  power  to  an 
aiathitMrt  dri'gTM  In  imprisoning  the  subjects, 
dfmfmrii^  wtth  the  IJabeas  CarpUM  Act,  giving 
iiMiwtiffI  power  to  their  serjeJint  to  oppress  the 
ysjOfiB  In  his  custody,  withholding  writs  of  elec^ 
lloii  (hMn  boroughs  and  towns  and  several  other 
wmf%  I  which  if  they  are  not  checked  either  by 
thv  King  or  th^  Loros,  they  are  altogether  parties 
to  Ilia   wrong,    and  the  subject  U  apparently 

The  Lords  may  err  in  judicature,  and  deny 
ioitfce  to  the  Commons,  or  delay  it  upon  punc- 
tgJQg  and  atudied  occasions,  and  if  neither  the 
Klag  not  the  Commons  take  core  to  prevent  it, 
are  excused  and  criminals  encou- 
and  all  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of  com- 

TMi  i»  prevent  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
iSyil  In  nutters  of  dispute  the  single  power 
dunM  be  governed  by  the  joint,  and  that  nothing 
an  be  insisted  upon  as  to  break  the  cor- 

i,  the  three  should  be  directed  by  the  law ; 
mdt  vlao«  that  ia  dlent,  by  reason. 
ThM  cvety  penon  concerned  in  the  law  is  in 
is  VMBMure  ftjmdge  of  the  reason,  and  therefore 


in  his  proper  place  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give 
bis  reason  in  case  of  dissent. 

That  every  single  power  has  an  absolute  ne^ 
gative  u]>nn  the  acts  of  the  other  ;  and  if  the 
people,  who  are  without  doors,  find  reason  to 
object,  Ihey  may  do  it  by  petition. 

But  because,  under  pretence  of  petitioning,  se- 
ditious, and  turbulent  people  may  foment  disturb- 
ances, tumults,  and  disftrders,  the  subject's  right 
of  petitioning  being  yet  recopfniscd  and  preserved, 
the  circumstances  of  such  petitions  ore  regulated 
by  laws  as  to  the  numbers  and  <|ualities  of  the 
persons  petitioning. 

But  the  laws  have  nowhere  prescribed  the 
petitioners  to  any  form  of  wortls,  and  therefore 
no  pretence  of  indecency  of  expression  can  he  so 
criminal  as  to  be  destructive  of  the  constitationi, 
becau^its  though  it  may  deserve  the  resentment 
of  the  petitioned,  yet  it  is  not  an  illegal  act,  nor 
a  breach  of  any  law. 

And  yet  the  representative  body  of  the  people 
ought  not  to  be  Mmtered  or  affronted  neither,  ai 
the  will  and  pleamire  of  any  private  person  with- 
out doors  who  ftndi  cause  to  petition  them. 

Bui  If  any  expression  be  otfensive  to  the  Hoiwe, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  persons  who  are  con- 
cerned therein  should  Imj  required  to  es plain 
themselves;  and  if,  upon  such  explanation,  the 
i^ou!^e  find  no  satislkctiofi  as  to  the  particular 
ajfront,  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  Bs  the  law 
directs,  but  twt  otherwise. 

And  to  me  the  silence  of  (he  hw  in  that  case 
seems  to  Imply,  that  rejecting  the  petition  is  a 
contempt  due  to  any  indecency  of  that  nature, 
and  a*  much  resentment  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing-  requires  j  but,  as  to  breaking  in  upon 
perM>nal  liberty,  which  is  n  thing  the  law  is  so 
tender  of»  and  has  made  so  strong  a  fence  about, 
I  dare  not  uMrm  it  is  a  ju billable  procedure,  no, 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  alleged  that  it  has  been  practised  by  all 
parliaments,  which  is  to  me  fur  from  an  argument 
to  prove  the  legality  of  it. 

I  think  it  may  pass  for  a  maxim,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  legally  punished  fi>r  a  crime  which 
there  is  no  law  to  prosecute.  Now,  since  there 
is  no  law  to  prosecute  a  man  for  indecency  of 
expression  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Con- 
moiis,  ft  remains  a  doubt  with  me  how  they  ean« 
be  legally  punished. 

Precedents  are  of  use  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment where  the  laws  are  silent  in  things  relating 
to  themselves,  and  are  doubtless  a  sufficient  au- 
thority to  act  from.  But  whether  any  precedent, 
usage,  or  custom  of  anybody  of  men  whatever, 
can  make  a  thing  lawful  which  the  laws  have  ex- 
pressly forbid,  remains  a  doubt  with  me. 

It  were  to  be  wiiihcd  Mmw  of  our  parliaments 
would  think  fit,  ai  une  time  or  another,  to  clear  up 
the  point  of  the  authority  nfthe  House  of  Commons, 
in  caicof  imprisoning  such  as  arc  not  of  their  House, 
that  having  the  matter  stated  by  tho«ie  who  are 
I  the  only  expositors  of  our  laws,  we  might  be 
'  troubled  with  no  more  legion  libels  to  tell  them 
what  is  or  is  not  legal  in  their  proceedings. 

The  good  of  the  people  governed  is  the  end  of 
all  government,  and  the  reason  and  original  of 
governors  i  and  upon  this  foundation  it  is  that  It 
has  been  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  thia 
In  particular,  that  if  the  mol^administration  of 


governors  have  extended  lo  tyranny  and  oppre«- 
tlon,  to  destruction  of  rig^ht  and  justice^  over- 
throwing  the  c4}nstituttoo,  aad  abusing  the  peo. 
pie,  the  people  have  thought  it  lawful  to  re- 
atsufne  the  right  of  govermncnt  m  their  own 
handi,  and  to  reduce  their  governors  to  reason. 
The  present  happy  restoring  of  our  libertj 
and  constitutioD  ia  owing  to  this  fundamental 
maiim, — 

**  ThMt  KiQtt,  whtfii  U)«7  descend  to  tfnnny, 
IhuaXwt  thm  boad  and  Ictatd  the  lubtlect  free  ** 

If  the  people  arc  justifiable  In  this  procedure 
against  the  King,  I  hope  t  shall  not  be  oensured 
tf  t  layi  that  if  an}'  one  should  ask  me  whether 
they  have  not  the  %ame  rlgbi  In  the  soine  cases 
against  any  of  the  three  heads  of  the  contcitutlon, 
I  dare  not  answer  m  the  negative, 

I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  anything  which  ij 
possible ;  and  I  will  therefore  venture  to  suppose, 
that  in  the  late  King's  reigo  the  House  of  Com- 
mon i  then  fitting  had  voted  the  restoration  of 
popory  in  England,  in  compliance  with  the  King's 
inclination. 

t  doubt  not  hut  it  had  been  lawful  for  the 
grand  juries  justices  of  the  peace,  and  free- 
holdert  of  any  county,  or  of  every  county,  to 
have  petitioned  the  House  of  Commmooa  not  to 
proceed  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  laws. 

And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  might  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Lords  not  to  have  pasied  tuch 
a  bUl. 

And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  might  peti- 
lion  tliD  King*  and  put  him  in  mino  of  his  coro- 
nation  engagement. 

And  in  cas«  of  refusal  to  that  petition,  they 
might  petition  the  King  again  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  or  othenriie  to  protoct  their  liberties 
and  religion. 

And  if  ail  fhese  peaceable  applications  Ikited,.  I 
doubt  not  but  Ihey  might  asaociale  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  any  invasion  of  their 
liber  lies  und  rcli^on.  and  apply  themselves  to 
any  neighbouring  power  or  potentate  for  anjat- 
ance  and  protection* 

If  this  be  not  truo«  I  ctin  give  but  a  slender 
account  of  our  tato  revolution  ;  which  nevertho- 
Iass  I  thinly  to  be  founded  upon  the  caact  princi- 
plci  of  reason  and  justice* 

Nor  will  the  pretence  of  indecency  of  expres- 
sioo  be  any  argument  to  bar  the  subject  of  his 
rkiit  of  pctitioiiitig,  of  juitilj  the  ill  treatment 
of  such  petitioiMii;  for  the  ease  eieoedingly 
diiTcrs  from  the  BuppoMd  case  of  the  Lord  Chan, 
oellor,  and  the  complaint  which  a  late  author 
brings  in,  desiring  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  turn 
hit  pliiusible  speeches  into  righteous  decrees. 

First  of  alU  the  freeholders  of  England  stand 
in  a  differenl  oapaeity  to  the  members  of  the 
House,  who  are  their  trustees,  their  attorneys, 
tlwlr  representatives,  from  that  of  a  complainant 
In  chancery  to  the  judge  of  that  court. 

Secondly.  The  Lord  Chaneellor  has  a  right  by 
law  to  commit  for  personal  affronts  offered  in 
court.  Whethrr  the  House  of  Commons  have 
the  same  right  by  law  t  know  not.  nor  will  un. 
dertake  to  determine;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
any  worthy  member  baa  yet  attempted  to  prove 
they  liave. 


i  llurdly.  This  is  arguing  from  tho  inferior 
court  to  the  Parliamt<nt  of  England,  wluch  ia 
directly  against  Sir  H.  iU's  late  position,  Ibl.  4, 
where  be  had»  as  T  snppoae,  forgot  that  be  had 
I  laid  us  down  this  rule : — 

"  When  there  is  oc^ason  to  debate  oonoenii]:^ 
theae  superior  powers  of  King*  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, we  must  not  arpio  like  lawyers  hi  Weet- 
minster  halU  from  toe  narrow  foundation  of 
private  causes  of  wteum  and  tummt  but  Hkettataa 
men  and  aenatori,  from  the  large  and  DoUo  imn- 
dation  of  government  and  the  generel  good  of 
the  King  and  people/* 

Fourthly.  But  1  am  alto  Informed  that  the 
ca«e  is  wrong  too,  and  that  aven  ia  thai  inttanoa 
the  Lord  Chanoellor  had  no  power  lo  oommit  to 
the  Fleet  unless  it  wore  on  aflNnt,  moa  voce^  In 
court. 

Nor  would  it  be  any  argument  in  the  supposed 
case  1  am  upon  for  anybody  to  say  that  the  occa^ 
toon  must  concern  that  part  of  the  country  from 
whence  euch  petition  is  brought,  for  the  intro> 
ducing  of  Poper}'-  would  certainly  concern  every 
county  of  England. 

And  sun  pose,  ogain,  the  people  thought 
selvc"*  in  uunger  of  an  invasion  f^ora  Franeei 
thereupon  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suitex^ 
should  have  petitiane<l  the  House  to  take  them 
into  consideration,  who,  in  such  case,  were  lUte 
to  be  tho  seat  of  the  war,  and  6rst  exposed  to  the 
enemY :  would  anybody  lay  the  occasion  did  not 
arise  in  the  C4>imty  fh>m  whence  such  petition  did 
proceed  ? 

In  this  universal  right  of  the  people  combta 
om  general  safety^  for,  notmthstanduig  aU  the 
beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the  exact  tymmetry 
of  Its  ports,  about  which  tome  havo  been  lo  very 
elegant,  this  noble  well-contrived  system  baa 
been  overwhelmed;  the  govemmeot  hat  been 
inverted,  the  peonle'a  Ubartiet  have  been  traas- 
pled  on,  and  parliamenta  have  been  rendered 
useless  and  insilgnificant :  and  what  has  roatored 
us?  The  last  resort  baa  been  to  the  peofilo; 
mx  dei  has  been  found  there,  not  in  the  repre- 
sentatives, but  in  their  origbal  the  represented. 

And  what  has  been  the  engine  that  has  led  tlia 
nation  on  lo  It  ?  The  reason  and  nature  of  the 
thing  Roaioti  govenu  men  when  they  are  tnaa- 
ters  of  tlieir  tenser  at  naturally  at  fire  fliea 
upwards  or  water  desceodt* 

For  what  Is  it  that  King,  Lorda.  and  Cook 
mons  assemble  ?  It  it  to  reaton  together  coer- 
ce ming  the  weighty  matters  of  the  state*  aad  to 
ad  and  do  for  the  good  of  the  people  what  abtll 
be  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice. 

I  grant  it  is  rcaaonable  that  every  brmadi 
should  be  vested  with  due  powers,  and  thoaa 
powers  be  equally  di'itributcd. 

But  if  they  must  be  vested  with  power,  toiii^. 
body  roust  vest  them  with  it ;  if  these  powers 
must  be  dii^tributcd,  somebody  musit  dittribtite 
them.  So  that  there  must  be  some  power  prior 
to  the  power  of  King*  Lorda^  and  Comnioii%  far 
which,  as  the  streama  from  the  fountain,  tba 
power  uf  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  derived. 

And  what  are  all  the  diff«reot  terms  whk^ 
Btatemen  turn  so  often  into  fine  words  to  aerra 
their  ends ;  aa  reatoQ  of  state,  pmblie  food^  the 
coouDoiiwealth,  the  Bngliib  eoaitittttiom  tba 
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ImmuBcat,  tho  Uws  of  England,  the  Ubcrtiea  of 
fSfedbadt  thi>  fl«eti,  tho  aroue^  the  militia  of 
IfiSind,  the  trade,  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
Im?  AU  are  but  iMsveral  terms  drawn  firom  and 
i«4aeibt0  to  the  great  ierm^  the  people  of  Eng- 
liad.  Thai  U  the  geoeral  which  containii  all 
Hk  pATticiiIanis  and  which  bad  all  power  before 
mf  qC  tlift  particulara  had  a  being.  And  from 
tbia  oooaSdcratioa  it  is  that  liome,  who  yet  would 
bt  Ofipoaen  of  this  doctrine,  lay,  when  it  serves 
tbeir  tuiu,  that  all  the  great  o  Sicca  which  have 
th§  tUla  of  England  annexed  to  them  ought  to 
ti»  be  n<>i»iiiAtf5  and  approved  by  the  people  of 
EodUiMi,  ««  the  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
Ifia  Admiral  of  England,  and  the  Uke. 

ThMt  power  which  ii  original  is  superior ;  God 
is  dim  fbontaio  of  all  power,  and  therefore  is  the 
sanraoie ;  and  if  we  oould  suppose  a  prior  and 
oi%ifial  of  the  Divine  power,  that  original  would  be 
God,  mad  b«  lupenor ;  for  all  subsequent  p^wer 
anil  be  lutject  and  inferior  to  the  precedent. 

Tbii  power  vested  in  the  thrive  heads  of  our 
omitlfiTtioo  is  vested  in  them  by  the  people  of 
Fa^tnd,  who  wen  a  people  before  taere  was 
iOAli  a  thing  as  a  constitution. 

AjmI  1^  naluro  of  the  thing  is  the  reason  of 
tba  thiBf*     It  was  ve«ted  in  them  by  the  people^ 
iba  people  were  the  only  original  of  tli«ir 
the  only  power  prior  to  the  cou- 


Uie 


|h#  poblio  good  of  the  people,  a  const)* 

fl0d  government  was  originally  formed ; 

mutual   consent  of  these  people  the 

ad  authorities  of  this  constitution  arc 

and  for  the  preservation  of  this  coo- 

and  CDabling  it  to  answer  the  ends  of 

in  the  b^st  manner  possible,  tliofle 

divided. 

Tbf  Mcoad  oiiuim  is  a  rational  natural  con- 
ipywape  of  the  former,  that  at  the  fioid,  casual* 
«r  W9f  o4litr  determination  of  tiiis  constitution, 
tW  |i»iPif»  nre  dissolved,  and  all  authority  must 
defiwi^  4f  swt^o,  from  the  first  fountain,  origio, 
ih&d  mnm  «f  all  constitutions,  the  governed. 

Kow  It  i^annot  b«  supposed  this  original  foon- 
tMfl  flMMdd  give  up  all  its  waters,  but  it  reserves 
a  powci  «/  supplying  the  streams ;  nor  bos  the 
ttrevns  any  power  to  turn  back  upon  the  foun* 
tsfliv  aod  invert  its  own  original  AU  such  mo- 
tiatm  m  «Qoeotric  and  unnatural. 

Th0V  innst  always  remain  a  supreme  power 

la  dlir  ^ndaal  to  supply,  in  case  of  the  dissolu* 

ifoB  cf  Mmled  power. 

n§  pmifit  of  England  have  deleirated  all  the 

ir9  power  in  the  King,  the  legislative  in 

Lords,  and  Commons,  the  sovereign 

in  the  Lords  the  remainder  is  re- 

to  llMimsehes,  and  not  committed,  no  not 

Ibcir  repri^si  "taLivox :    all  powers  delegated 

purpose,  and  no  other, 


to  one  grc 
iha>r9  to  iii^ 


If  either  or  all  tlie 

r  is  delegated  in- 

r  power,  the  right 

«.»-ir*i:4i,  and  they  become 


fjfvttU  and  uiurpen  of  a  power  they  have  no 

IW  inalance  has  been  viaible  as  to  kings  io 
ar  daya  i  and  history  is  full  of  precedents  io  all 
na  nind  la  sH  nations,  particularly  in  )!>paLn,  iu 
wtiyajiii  Swadsland,  in  Froocot  and  in  Folind. 


But  io  England  the  late  revolution  is  a  parti- 
cular instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

King  James,  on  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
army,  and  the  general  recourse  of  the  people  to 
arms,  fled  out  of  the  kingdom.  What  must  the 
people  of  England  do  ?  They  had  no  reason  to 
run  after  him  ;  there  was  nobody  to  call  a  par- 
liament, so  the  constitution  was  entirely  dis- 
solved. 

The  original  of  power,  the  people,  assembled 
in  convention  to  consider  of  delegntirtg  new 
powers  for  their  future  governinent,  and  accord- 
ingly made  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown,  a 
new  declaration  of  right,  and  a  new  represents 
tive  of  the  people ;  and  what  if  1  fhould  say 
they  ought  to  have  given  a  new  sanction  to  all 
precedent  laws  ? 

It  remains  to  argue  from  fienCe,  but  what 
course  must  the  people  of  England  take,  if  their 
representatives  oxercifto  the  power  entrusted 
with  them  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution  ? 

It  has  been  advanced  that  every  man  must 
submit,  and  not  presume  to  argue  against  It  upon 
any  supposition  of  mismanagement. 

I  can  see  no  reason  given  to  confirm  such  a 
position  ;  for  unless  we  will  place  the  original  of 
power  in  the  persons  representing,  not  in  the 
persons  represented,  it  cannot  be  made  out  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  complaint  upon  the  score 
of  our  mismanagement. 

It  Is  not  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  parliament,  but  all  power  must 
centre  somewhere.  If  it  ii  in  the  three  branches 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  there  irthcrently  and  ori- 
ginally,  or  it  h  there  by  deputation ;  if  it  be 
there  by  deputation,  then  there  must  be  a  power 
deputing,  and  that  muit  be  both  prior  and  con- 
sequently superior  to  the  deputed,  as  before. 

If  we  wUI  come  oflT  of  this,  we  must  fly  to  the 
old  weak  refuge  of  a  power  jiire  divino^  a  doctrine 
which  the  most  famous  pretenders  to  have  lived 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  whose  foundation  is  so 
weak  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  expose  it ;  I 
should  therefore  bavo  been  very  glad  that,  for  the 
pt^rfectin;^  the  defence  ot  the  English  eonstitu* 
tioo,  the  gi'Utlemen  who  have  begun  so  well 
would  have  gone  forward  to  recognize  the  power 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  their  undoubted 
right  to  judge  of  the  inrractiona  made  in  their 
constitution,  by  cither  parties  abusing  the  parti- 
cular powers  vested  in  tbcni,  and  inverting  them 
by  turning  them  against  the  people  they  are  de* 
signed  to  defend. 

That  they  would  have  stated  fairly  what  the 
people  of  England  arc  to  do,  if  their  represen- 
tatives shall  hereafter  betray  the  liberties  or  re- 
ligion of  the  people  the/  are  entrusted  with  the 
dcfr-ncc  of. 

Wliat  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  is  to 
be  expected,  and  what  by  the  laws  of  our  con- 
stitution ore  allowed. 

To  say  it  cannot  be  supposed  the  House  of 
Commons  can  ever  betray  their  trust,  is  a  com- 
pliment t  no  man  is  bound  to  make  them ;  Huma* 
num  tti  errare.  We  have  seen  parliam<*nl3  err, 
and  do  what  succeeding  parliameots  have  thought 
fit  to  undo.  And  as  that  which  has  tn^en  may 
be,  so  that  may  be  which  never  has  been  before. 
We  have  teen  parliaments  comply  with  kings 
to  the  ruin  of  the  nation ;  and  we  nav«  seen  par- 


Uametita  quarrel  with  kings,  to  the  ovcrtumhig 
of  the  constitution,  d[ssolv)n<]:  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  aupprcsstng  the  monarch)'. 

We  liive  seen  parUamcuts  concur  so  with  the 
Jkte  and  fortunes  of  prinoes,  us  to  comply  bdok* 
wactl  and  forward,  in  deposing  and  re^onthroamp^ 
lUterntitcly  two  kings  as  often  aa  vii!tory  put 
power  into  thi?ir  hond^,  t  mean  Henry  VI  and 
Edward  IV.  who  were  kmgs  and  prisoners  five 
or  six  timeA,  and  always  the  pariiameut  complied 
with  the  conquerors* 

We  have  seen  a  parliament  of  Enifland  ocra- 
firin  the  usurpation  of  Richard  HI,  the  great* 
I'gt  tyrant  and  most  i)lof>dy  man  that  ever  Eng-- 
land  brought  frirlh,  ' 

NVe  h.i\e  wvn  ;i  parHament  tonlirni  Henry  VII, 
who  really  had  no  rljjrht  at  all  by  iuceessioiit  and 
rewind  all  the  precedent  parliainent  bad  drnie. 

Afterwards,  in  matters  of  relijnon*  Kinjc  Henry 
Vni  mode  a  popish  parliament  pull  down  the 
snpr^tnacy  of  Rome,  and  set  up  the  kind's,  and 
iiftt'rward'f  suppress  all  the  rellgiou<L  bouses  in 
the  natton.  11 U  i^on  pulled  up  |Kipery  by  the  roots 
imd  planted  the  reformation,  *itill  the  parliament 
complied.  Queen  Mary  re-established  ptiper\*, 
and  tmravelled  Iwth  Ibc  reformation  of  Kinsc 
Edward,  and  all  the  acts  of  church  and  state  re- 
lating to  her  mother*!*  divorce,  and  still  the  par- 
liament con*'nteii  One  parhimient  a  otf»d  Queen 
Mnrv  legitimate,  and  Queen  Elixabeth  a  bastiinl; 
another  parliament  legitimated  Queen  Ehxabeth, 
and  repudiated  Queen  Mary»  Queen  Elizabeth 
undid  all  her  sijiter  had  doue,^  and  supprc&sed 
all  the  proieeding-s  of  popery?  and  all  vm^  by 
authority  of  parliament. 

So  that  this  parliamentary'  branch  of  power  b 
no  more  infallible  than  the  kindly. 

Had  Sir  H,  Jf.  f^one  on  to  have  recognised 
the  people's  rij^it  to  preserve  tlieir  nvvn  liberties 
in  ease  of  failure  m  any  or  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  constituted  power»  he  had  completed  his  viii. 
di cation  of  the  Commons  of  England,  which  no 
man  could  have  done  better  than  himself. 

If,  theu,  upon  the  subversion  of  the  laws  and 
interruption  of  common  justice,  the  rent  re  of 
power  is  in  the  people  a  fori'mri*  the  people 
are  also  concerned  in  every  degree  of  such  a 
subversion. 

And  it  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the 
world  that  those  who,  upon  a  total  subversion, 
are  the  sufierer^,  aud  have  a  rij^ht  to  the  re-es- 
tablishment, should  have  a  right  to  take  cogni- 
loitce  of  any  degree  of  invasion  made  upon  their 
right,  and  which  tends  to  that  general  sub- 
version. 

It  would  be  nonsense  to  suppose  that  which 
tifii  oil  the  greater  powers  should  not  have  the 


Xq  dispossess  the  incumbent,  and  commit  tho 
trust  of  iff^overmnciit,  t/c  novo,  upon  that  first  act. 
But  1  choose  rather  to  put  the  arf^ment  upon 
total  subveriiions  of  right,  onler,  and  defence*  and 
I  am  suro  nobody  will  dispute  it  with  me  there. 
And  here,  if  t  have  any  foresight,  lies  on  ab. 
ii'olute  security  fnr  us  agamst  I  hat  bt iff- bear, 
which  so  m^m  ]ireiend  to  be  frightened  at,  a 
commonwealth, 

Tlte  genius  of  thin  nation  has  alwajt  appesred 
to  tend  to  a  monat^tsh)',  a  lepal  limited  monarchy ; 
and  having  had  tn  the  lute  revolution  a  full  aiHl 
uninterrupted  liberty,  to  eajit  themselves  into 
I  what  form  of  government  they  pleased,  there 
wa**  not  diseoverevi  the  le«*vt  inclination  in  any 
party  toward*  a  ^commonwealth,  though  the  treat- 
j  ment  they  met  with  from  their  lust  two  king* 
I  had  all  in  it  that  could  be  to  put  them  out  of 
I  love  with  monarchy 

A  commonwealth  can  uf'vor  be  introducetU 
but  by  ftUL'h  invajtiouf^  of  right  as  must  make  our 
'constituted  government  impraeticabk  ;  the  rea- 
son is,  because  men  never  williufrly  «*hange  fiir 
I  the  worst ;  and  the  j>eople  of  England  enjoy  moTf* 
freedom  m  our  n*gal,  than  any  piH>ple  in  the 
world  can  do  in  a  popular  government. 

The  pL«ople  of  England  can  never  choose  a 
I  ommon wealth  government  till  they  come  to 
desire  lei>s  liberty  thnn  they  now  enjoy;  that  is 
till  they  come  to  be  blind  to  their  owti  interesr. 
It  i»  true  example  U  no  argument ;  but  I  might 
fireelY  appeal  to  Ihc  friends  of  the  lost  republic  In 
England  to  answer  this  question. 

^^Tiether  the  people  of  England,  during  the 
short  government  of  pirlLiment  here,  which  w»i 
I  erroneously  called  a  commonwealth,  did,  or  whe- 
I  ther  they  can  under  any  comnionwealth  govern- 
ment, foimded  never  so  wisely,  enjoy  greater 
]  pri\11egi:^  and  adMmtrige*  than  under  the  prcttiit 
4:on5titution  in  its  full  and  free  exercLsc,  milnter- 
!  rupted  by  the  excesses  of  kings,  evil  couodOors^ 
parties,  and  passions. 

i  If  any  .*hall  pretend  that  the  late  parUaroenl  is 
aimed  ot  in  thi«,  1  hoj>c  1  nuiy  have  as  tntii^h 
liberty  to  suppose  they  are  mistaken,  for  the 
duvB  of  judging  by  inunhh  are  at  an  end. 

I  If  ojiy thing  seem  to  lie  that  way.  the  err 
must  be  theirs  who  ha^e  so  mean  thoughts  of  | 
them  as  to  think  the  coat  will  fit  them;    if  it 
does,  they  are  welcome  to  wear  it.     For  my  part,  ; 

I I  declare  myself  to  intend  only  the  brioigtli^J 
I  things  to  such  a  right  understanding  as  may  pf»-T 
I  serve   the  balance  of  power;  and  I  hope  I  can- 

j  not  offend  any  fr*»e  representative  of  the  people 
I  of  England  in  saying,  that  what  power  tbey  bare  i 
they  rceeive  from  the  people  they  represent,  aadJ 
that  some  powers  do  still  remain  with  the  people 


,  which  they  ne\er  either  divested  therofeh-ca  oC 
Can  the  pcople^s  good  be  the  main  and  only   |  or  committed  to  them. 


end  of  government,  and  the  people's  power  be 
the  last  resort  when  government  h  overwhelmed 
by  the  errors  of  governors?  And  have  the*e 
people  no  right,  not  so  much  as  to  be  sensible  of 
the  ruin  of  their  liberties,  tilltt  is  absolutely  com- 
pleted?    It  would  be  ridiculous. 

The  truth  is,  in  right  reasoning,  the  Erst  inva- 
sion made  upon  justice,  either  by  the  tacit  or 
4ctual  assent  of  thi'  three  head^  of  our  constitu- 
tion.  is  on  actuid  dissolution  of  the  coustitution ; 
mod,  for  aught   I  can  see,  the  people  have  a  right 


Nor  can  I  be  sensible  of  olTending,  If  I  lay, 
that  it  is  possible  for  even  n  House  of  CotDmom 
I  to  be  in  the  wrong,  It  is  possible  for  a  HottK  of 
Commons  to  be  misled  by  factions  and  partieti 
It  is  possible  for  them  to  be  bribed  by  | 
and  plat  es,  and  by  cither  of  Iheae  exti 
betray  their  trust,  and  abuse  the  people  wh 
trust  them ;  and  if  the  people  should  have  no 
redress  in  such  n  case,  tlien  would  the  natfon  be 
in  the  hazard  of  being  ruined  by  their  own  re- 
presentatives.    And  it  is  a  wonder  to   find   Jt 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND* 


i: 


mmerieA  in  «  certain  treatise,  th&i  It  U  not  to  be 
■Bjftfwwgd  that  ever  the  House  of  Commons  can 
\t^U9  the  people  who  entrust  them.  There  can 
be  90  better  wajr  lo  demonstrate  the  possibility 
c#  a  tliitig  than  by   proving    that  it  has  been 

AmS  we  need  go  no  farther  back  than  to  the 
reij^  of  Kiof  Charles  II,  in  which  we  have  seen 
Ibts  of  180  members  who  received  private  pen- 
iaims  from  the  court ;  and  if  anybody  shall  ask 
whether  that  Parliament  preserved  the  balance 
cf  power  tti  the  throe  branches  of  our  ron- 
ftttvdait.  in  the  due  Jbtribution  some  have 
•mCioQcd,   I  am  not  afraid  to  answer  In   the 

And  wliy,  e\en  to  this  day,  are  gentlemen  so 
had  ai  fipendtng  their  estates  to  sit  in  that 
BmuK^  that  ten  thousand  pounds  have  been 
ffpmt  ai  a  time  to  be  cho^n,  and  now  that  way 
«f  procuring  eleet1on:»  is  at  ctid,  private  briberies 
ittl  eluideatioe  contrivances  iiro  made  use  of  to 
f<rt  tiito  that  Hou.<^?  No  man  wool 1 1  give  a 
mit  Ut  sit  where  he  eannot  get  a  pn*ont  honestly 
brrittin^.  unless  there  were  cither  parties  to  gra- 
tify, pro&a  to  be  roade»  or  interest  to  stipport. 

If,  ttien,  these  things  are  possible,  it  seems  to 
Me  not  «o  improper  for  th^  ^  - '  •'  lio  arc  the  ' 
•Higfrnl  and  end  of  the  >  ,  nnd  ha\e 

<fc»  naln  concern  in  it,  to  i  li 'itous  that  ] 

(be  due  balanre  of  power  be  pri*scr\'ed  and  dc> 
nntJy;  and,  according  to  law,  ahvars  to  show| 
tbeir  diiUke  and  resentment  at  any  pubHe  en- 
fmmiAmtent  ivhteh  either  branrh  of  the  consti* 
tstiofi  thall  nuike  on  eaeh  other,  or  on  the  whole, 
bt  %  liy  their  own  reprcMfntatives  or  anyw*Uerc 

VH  i*  e\p«^'ted  that  J  should  descend  to  par-  ; 
tioiisr  ntaiier^  debated  between  the  two  Houses 
Im  tbe  hist  session  of  thiJi  present   l^tiamenr, ; 
pidl  expetUaxU  wBI   be  deceived ;    I  shatl  n<jt 
a«iifl#  wHh  a  case  which  appears  m  diflieult  to  i 
brdtddad,  thai  the  two  HouEe«  of  PnHJament  ' 

eld  not  afnse  about.  ! 

Ami  since*  as  I  said  before,  everj-  person  who  | 
ia^ea  upon  him  to  speak  to  or  of  the  Piirliament  | 
•mht  ti»  b«v«*  liberty  to  explain  himself,  m  I  hove 
lalen  that  hberty  in  the  preface  to  this  book*  to 
tiliieil  I  raler.  But  this  in  preneral  1  may  say,  for 
I  wm  mptn  gvnenUi.  and  shall  keep  to  them  wnth- 
oiil  tmf  rdKkm  to  particular  cases. 

ll  **'**>**^  be  that  the  people  of  Engl.uid,  who 
ma  muoh  eoneem  in  the  griod  agreement  of 
gwmori»  can  tee  the  two  Hou^§  of  Par- 
Imm0I  ai  any  tiine  clash  with  one  another,  or 
vfdl  Ite  Ring*  or  the  King  with  them,  or  vn*  > 
9mA  onaii  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  ^ub.  > 
haiib  ffM  be  tinconoemed,  and  not  express  their  i 

If  aarf  fidkHr-fiibjeei  be  Impeaebed»  to  see  tbo  | 
4bpaica  bvlween  the  two  Hooses  about  pync- 
Mip  if  Amu  faitemipt  the  due  and  ordinarv* 
mm9B  af  jvialice^  m  that  a  criminal  cannot  bo 
teaetad,  sor  an  innocent  man  hp  jn8titie<l,  but 
shall  lie  as  a  brund  upon  the 
of  an  innocent  person,  nhich  is  a 
worse  than  his  crime  deserved,  if 
IpiOty.  Thei«e  are  injuries  to  the  sob- 
Jb^  to  fanml,  and  they  cannot  be  eaay  to  see 

I    W«  teve  a  gnat  cry  ai^fainat  an  evil  ministry, 


the  noise  of  wtiich  is  so  great  as  it  drowns  the 
conij>|jiint3  of  ibc  people  ;  but  [  dare  say  none  of 
the  people  of  Knglurid  would  be  against  having 
due  re&entmcnts  shown,  and  legal  punishinenti 
inflicted  with  imparl ial  ju!«tice^  where  the  persons 
appear  guilty;  but  if  inquiry'  after  disordent  at 
home  should  dt'lay  taking  care  of  our  safety 
abroa<l,  if  private  daahings  and  dispuleK  between 
parties  and  interests  should  take  up  the  hours 
which  are  due  to  the  emergency  of  forei|rn  alfairs. 
the  people  of  England  avIII  be  very  ill  served ;  and 
the  persons  concerned,  whoe\  er  they  are^  wiU  be 
able  to  give  but  n  sorry  .iccount  to  the  country 
that  etiiployid  them  of  the  trust  they  had  com- 
mitted to  them  ;  not  thnt  dclinquentji  should  not 
be  punished,  or  e\ii  miiii^teri  impeached ;  but, 
as  our  Saviour  says  in  another  ca^e,  these  things 
yc  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  have  left  the  other 
undone. 

What  shall  we  tlien  say  to  the  manner  of  filling 
guilt  upon  a  person,  or  a  p»rty»  by  vote  ;  that  the 
Lords  denjing  a  free  conference  was  a  delay  of 
juirtice,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  good  correft. 
pondence,  &e.,*  and  refusing  to  proceed  to  (be 
trial  of  one  impeached  lord,  bccau^  another  lord 
not  impeached  had  affronted  the  House  ? 

Thily  1  shall  venture  to  say  ntithing  of  it  but 
this,  that  the  rla.*fhinKS  and  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  are  things  our  inemics  rejoice  at, 
and  the  peuf^te  of  Kngland  are  \er>'  sorry  for.  WTwi 
are  in  tho  right  of  it  Sir  Humphry  Mack  worth 
must  answer  for  me,  who  says,  it  Is  not  tQ  be  ima- 

I  glued  that  a  majority  of  so  numeroai  a  body  of 
gentlemen  can  be  influenced  against  reason  and 
justice,  but  at  the  saute  time  supposes  the  Lords 
may,  by  receiving  articles  of  knpcachment  to>day, 

I  and  appointing  to  trj  them  forty  years  hence,  or 

!  else  to-morrow  morning  at  Truro  in  ComwoQ. 

I  if  he  rnean^  that  it  Ls  not  probable,  I  rcadSy 
allow  it  i  but  if  he  means  that  it  is  not  possible,  1 
cannot  iigree,  for  the  reasons  oivd  e^uimplei  afore* 

'  said.  ;Vnd  if  it  be  but  posfible,  it  is  not  reaiot)- 
able  the  liberty  and  safety  of  England  should  b« 
exposed  even  to  a  possibility  of  disaster,  and 
therefore  reason  and  justice  allows  that  when  all 
delegated  powers  fail  or  expire,  when  governor* 

I  devour  the  people  they  should  protect,  and  when 

'  parliaments,  if  ever  that  unhappy  time  should 
come  again,  should  be  either  destroyed,  or,  which 
y  «  bad,  be  corrupted,  and  betray  the  petite 
they  represent,  the  people  themselves,  woo  art 
the  original  of  all  delegated  power,  have  an  un- 
doubted r;ght  to  defend  their  Uvea,  liberttes,  pro- 
pcrtien,  religion,  and  laws,  against  alt  manner  of 
iuNusion  or  treachery,  be  it  foreign  or  domes- 
tic ;  the  coustitutioo  is  dissohed,  and  the  laws 
of  nature  and  reason  act  of  course  according  to 
the  following  system  of  government :  — 

*'  Tha  fownuncnf*  un^irt  whea  iiuticD  dk«. 
And  conjititutioiift  mtm  oaii«DfeitU« : 
Thtt  uation'tf  sU  a  mob :  Ihefc't  no  Audi  thiug 
At  Lord*  a»d  Cotnntons,  Parttftmnit  or  King. 
A  pvAt  promiaciMiui  crowd  the  hjdn  1J«», 
Jul  tftwft  niYiv».  wid  mutu*)  eoDiract  tics 
A  cluofr  (n*  to  cboo*»  for  thdr  own  iban 
What  cue  of  govenuuifnt  tb«7  ple«e  to  %tu. 
ir  to  K  King  thef  do  th»  iriDS  ooainit. 
All  num  art  tMund  in  cttnadoac*  to  submit. 


•  TW«  nfvn  lo  imp«aching  Lord  HmliTax,  fcc,  bat  ft- 
Aisiiif  to  try  btm,  till  thvy,  tlut  Cumitiobt,  had  Juitles  4oi» 
them  fodr  wofd*  ipokeo  hj  th«  Lord  Ilavrnham. 


Bvi  llMB  Avft  Einf  situtf  bf  hii  i»(b,  wieot 
Tty  poMdliM  of  tke  flro^vmnipnt ; 
Wi&Jt,  if  h«  bremki.  h«  etiij  olT  Ui«  «otaIl. 
And  poww  retreau  to  it»  orlgijul."* 

tt  may  be  objected,  but  who  arc  these  people 
lo  whom  power  must  thus  retreat,  and  who  have 
the  original  right  in  their  hand$  ?  It  must  be  the 
whole  people.  If  there  b«  one  negative,  every 
one  having  an  equal  right,  the  real  claim  of 
power  is  imperfect ;  and  lince  there  eiin  be  no 
feneml  collective  meeting  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, there  can  be  no  execution  of  their  power, 
and  therefore  this  does  not  justify  n  few  of  that 
bodv  in  the  name  of  the  rest  to  execute  any  part 
of  tnat  power. 

Thif  may  be  answered,  tliough  upon  a  dissolu- 
tion of  government  all  the  people  collectively 
cannot  be  inquired  of  as  to  what  they  will  have 
done,  yet  one  negative  ought  not  to  interrupt 
the  whole. 

I  will  ftippose  a  general  dissolution  of  govern- 
ment in  any  country,  such  as  was  seen  in  this 
nation  at  the  last  revolution. 

The  people  assembled  hi  a  universal  mob  to 
take  the  right  of  government  upon  thcmselvct, 
are  not  to  be  suppnsicd  to  give  their  personal 
luffrages  to  every  article^  but  they  may  agree  to 
a  convention  of  such  persons  as  they  thinlt  fit  to 
intrust,  to  constitute  rfe  noeo,  and  may  delegate 
their  power,  or  part  of  if,  to  such  a  convention ; 
and  in  such  case  a  general  concurrence  is  to  be 
supposed^  unle^a  there  bo  a  public  di&sent. 

Now  suppose  the  general  collective  body  of  the 
people  should  not  unanimously  agree,  it  is  owned 
the  power  could  not  be  universally  delegated^ 
ud  there  a  division  would  follow;  but  in  such 
Oft  those  who  dissented  from  such  an  agree- 
nunl  must  declare  their  dissent,  and  agree  to 
iny  other  form  of  government  for  themselves^ 
wad  so  divide  from  (he  other  body,  and  if  they  do 
not  divide,  they,  in  effect,  do  not  dissent. 

But  then  this  division  must  be  before  any  mem- 
hen  are  delegated  by  them  to  convene. 

For  example :  — 

Suppose  the  freeholders  in  ComwoJl,  in  such 
a  case,  should  say,  we  do  not  approve  of  your 
deputing  men  to  meet  and  consult  of  a  new  go- 
vernment and  constitution,  we  are  resolved  to  l>e 
governed  by  such  a  man  of  our  own  country. 

This  resolution  being  against  no  law,  and  that 
county  having  sent  no  m«mt)er8  to  represent 
them,  and  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  they 
cannot  be  legally  (Usturbed  or  punished,  or  forced 
to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Such  a  division  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mi^k)rtune  to  the  general  t>ody,  and  unkind  in 
the  county,  or  part  dividiog  Irom  the  rest*  but 
lo  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  could  not  be  unjust. 

Because  any  body  of  men  ire  at  liberty,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  former  contracts,  to  be  go- 
verned by  such  laws  and  persons,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  they  shall  think  lit. 

Yet  is  there  no  fear  of  such  a  division  in  a 
eountry  so  depending  on  its  several  parts  as  ihii 
ii,  because  the  rest  would  render  thorn  so  un* 
easy  thai  ioterttsi  would  compel  them  to  comply. 

Ktfei.-^!  do  not  place  this  right  upon  the  In- 
habitants,  but  upon  the  freeholders;  the  free- 
holders are  the  proper  owners  of  the  country  ;  it 
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is  their  own,  and  the  other  Inhabitants  ore  bat 
sojourners,  like  lodgers  in  a  housOj  and  ought  to 
be  subject  to  such  laws  ai  the  freeholders  impoM 
upon  them,  or  else  they  must  remove ;  because 
the  freeholders  having  a  riglit  to  the  land,  the 
other  have  no  right  to  live  there  but  upon  suf- 
ferance. 

In  former  days  the  freehold  gave  a  right  of  go- 
vernment to  the  freeholder,  and  vassalage  and 
viltlnage  was  derived  from  this  right,  that  every 
man  who  will  live  in  my  land  shall  be  my  servant ; 
if  he  wont,  let  him  go  about  his  business,  and 
live  somewhere  else. 

And  it  is  the  same  stOl  in  right  reasoning 

And  1  make  no  question  but  property  of  land 
is  the  best  title  to  government  rn  the  world ;  and 
if  the  King  was  universal  landlord,  he  ought  to 
be  universal  governor  of  right,  and  the  people  so 
living  on  his  lands  ought  to  obey  him,  or  go 
oflT  his  premises. 

And  if  any  single  man  in  England  should^  air 
any  time,  come  to  be  landlord  of  the  whole  £pse- 
hold  of  l^ngtand,  he  eoutd  indeed  have  no  right 
to  dispossess  the  King  till  the  present  legal  set* 
tlement  of  the  crown  failed,  because  it  was 
settled  by  those  that  had  then  aright  to  settle  it. 

But  he  would  immediately  be  the  full  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  counties  in  England,  and 
might  elect  himself  knight  of  the  shire  for  evtrj 
county,  and  the  sheriff  of  every  ooanty  miii| 
return  him  aoeordingly. 

He  would  have  all  the  baronies  and  titles  of 
honour  which  are  entailed  upon  estates  devolved 
upon  bimi  and  upon  any  expiration  of  the 
ment  would  be  King  by  natural  right. 

And  he  would  be  King  upon  lari^^er 
ever  any  roan  was  legaUy  King  of  Ei 
he  would  be  King  by  inherent  right  of 

Whca»  therefore,  1  am  speaking  of 
the  people,  I  would  be  tiaderslONMl  of  the  free- 
holders, for  all  the  other  inbabltaaf s  live  ttpon 
sufferance,  and  either  are  the  freeboldera*  ser- 
vants, or,  having  money  to  pay  roiit»  live  «poo 
conditions,  and  have  no  title  to  their  living  In 
England,  other  than  as  servants,  but  what  liiej 
must  pay  for. 

Upon  this  foot  it  is  that,  to  this  day,  our 
suflTers  not  a  foreigner  to  purchase  any  of  the 
freeholds  of  England ;  for  if  a  foreigner  aslglit 
purchase,  your  neighbours  (having 
spare)  might  come  and  buy  you  out 
country,  and  take  possession  by  a  h 
disputable  right. 

This  original  right  was  the  first  fouodatloa 
the  several  teoitret  of  land  in  England,  some  held 
of  the  Kinf,  some  of  the  lord,  some  by  knlghl 
service,  soccage,  and  the  like,  and  some  wen 
ealled  freeholds.  The  lords  of  nanon  bad  tMr 
homages  and  their  aervioes  from  their  teni 
an  acknowlt*dgment  that  the  right  of  tl 
gave  a  certain  right  of  government  to  the 
aor  o\'er  alt  the  tenants  and  inliabitaatSL 

But  he  that  possessed  the  letat  freehold  was  as 
much  lord  of  himself  and  of  that  ftrehold  as  the 
greatest  nobleman  in  the  nation:  he  owed  no 
homage  or  service,  no,  not  to  the  King,  olher 
Ibm  as  limited  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  than 
is  OS  he  was  represented  in  Parliament* 

And  as  a  thing  which  wiU  ptil  this  wr^mmA 
out  of  all  question,  the  right  to  lands,  niaoec% 
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ps  fr«s  not  originally  a  right  granted 
Ij  inMla  TFom  King*  or  acU  of  parliainent^  but 
iMiafll  rigfat  of  possession,  handed  doHu  b) 
sad  mdent  usage,  as  the  iohcritance  from 
ilSU  norv  Ancient  pot^essbns  and  prcscrip- 
~rinagetlme  out  of  rnind^  is  to  this  day  al- 
to oe  a  fufficieot  title  tn  several  cases, 
eopvejfmcea,  deeds,  charters,  and  writings 
of  irtitfl  art  ifleot,  eipecially  as  to  buttings  and 
imdlBfi  of  lumt,  h%hwa)-s,  footpaths,  water- 
anfa,\ridf«^  tnd  the  like. 
Tlkif  rigliU  at  aQ  right  origmnlly,  h  founded 
reason,  for  It  would  be  highly  unreasonable 
tbi  those  people  who  have  no  share  of  the 
hoQM  should  live  In  it  whether  he  that  built  ft 
viB  or  no.  Ho  person  has  any  right  to  h'vo  in 
E^gtand  but  they  to  whom  England  belongs ; 
the  freebolderi  of  England  have  it  in  poaaession, 
Eai^aild  ii  their  own,  and  nobody  has  anything 
to  do  here  but  themselves. 

If  they  permit  other  people  to  lire  here  well 
*  good.  Vul  00  man  but  a  freeholder  Ii\Ts  here 
~  anj  terms  but  ptrmwtu  $up&wTum^  and  be 
psft  reot  for  hi«  licence  to  live  here. 

Thus  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  towns  and 
corporations  arv  founded  upon  acts  of  parilatnent 
to  eoollrm  charter!  or  grants  from  the  crown,  by 
which  the  freeholders  give  their  consent  that 
inch  and  such  bodies  of  ixienli\ing  in  such  towns 
AmH  CiQoy  certain  privileges  in  con&ideralion  of 
Ihclr  being  to  oondderably  serviceable  to  the 
aarfion.  bv  p^iog  taxes,  maintaining  the  poor, 
\/jf  nanttnoturcs,  trade*  and  the  tikc«  notwith- 
Itaiidhw  they  are  not  poiiessed  of  any  part  of  the 
l^idbold. 

Aftd  it  li  observable,  the  King  cannot  give  thb: 
^vfk^pit,  so  u  to  enable  any  of  these  corpora- 
llaaa  to  aend  representatives  to  Parliament 
Kotte  but  the  freeholders  of  England  (and  fuch 
|0inu  in  conjunction)  to  whom  the  freeholders 
Wvo  alioad/  granted  such  privilege,  can  give 
g  ^iwliicatioa  of  such  a  nature  aa  is  a  receiv- 
ing ttan  into  an  equal  state  of  privO^e  with  a 

Evteiy  man's  land  is  Ids  own  pro  pert  y»  and  it  is 
fttfU^paJi  hi  the  law  for  another  man  to  conie 
hli  ground  without  his  cooseut.  If  the 
Iderv  f  bould  all  agree  that  such  a  man  shall 
■Oi  ooaac  upon  their  land,  that  they  wUl  not  let 
Mn  n  hotiae  for  his  money,  that  whose  land  so- 
MT  1m  ttli  hia  foot  oq,  the  owner  shall  indict 
iiai  jfor  a  tK*pai^  aa  by  law  he  may»  the  man 
■aat  fl^  the  nation  of  course* 

nii%  the  freeholders  having  a  right  to  t tie 

of  Eoffland,  the  reason  must  be  good 

matt  have  the  same  right  to  the  go^ 

of  themselirea  that  they  have  to  the 

of  tha  rest  of  the  inbabitanta ;  and 

•B  ha  DO  legal  power  hi  England  but 

bii  iia  original  in  the  poiaeaaors,  for  pro> 

li  tlie  foundation  of  power 

not  undertaking  to  find  fault  with  our 

ttioQ.  though  I  do  not  grant  neither  that 

of  no  aatoodmeot  i  but  1  would  en- 

anko  wajr  by  retreating  to  originals, 

nnhar  to  peiform  ita  proper  function, 

lo  put  tha  general  body  into  ita  regular 

For  aa  In  (hi  natural  body,  if  any  member, 
of  the  organ,  dislocation, 
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or  other  acddent,  fails  in  the  performance  of  its 
proper  duty,  the  l<ri?oniotive  faculty  is  cither  in- 
terrupted and  the  body  distorted,  or  at  least  the 
regularity  of  natural  motion  is  invaded ;  ao  in  the 
body  politii%  if  one  branch  of  the  general  union 
err,  and  that  error  Is  not  corrected,  the  whole 
constitution  suffers  a  shock,  and  there  is  an  in- 
fraction of  the  general  order 

The  excellency  of  our  constitution  consists  of 
the  ftymmetry  of  parts  and  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  if  this  balance  be  broken^  one  part  grows  too 
^reat  for  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  put  into 
confusion. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this,  it  will  he  need- 
ful to  enter  a  little  into  hisior}',  and  we  need  not 
go  far  to  inform  ourselves  that  there  has  been  a 
time  when  the  weakaeas  of  our  constitution  has 
appeared. 

Our  constitution,  when  aO  the  fine  things  in 
the  world  have  been  t»aid  of  it,  is  not  impregna- 
ble ;  when  power  has  been  thrown  wholly  into 
one  scale,  the  other  has  always  been  trampled 
under  foot  and  overthrown  by  it. 

The  regal  power  under  King  Charles  1  over- 
balanced  the  Lords  and  Commons,  to  the  invad- 
ing the  right  of  levying  t^xes  vested  wholly  in 
the  Parliament*  and  to  the  discontinuing  par- 
liamenfs  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  nian^- 
convulsions  the  constitution  felt  In  that  time,  la 
too  melancholy  .i  ?inbjecl  to  reflect  upon. 

The  House  of  Conimona  in  the  next  sett k-rnenl 
overbalanced  the  LordA,  and  power  being  added 
to  one  side,  tossed  the  upper  House  quite  out  of 
the  Mcalc,  absolutely  ttiunhDuted  the  ver)-  being 
of  the  Peers  as  a  house,  and  voted  them  out  of 
the  constitution, 

Ry  the  Restoration  the  conBtitution  returned 
to  it.Si  original,  and  the  balance  was  poised  ugain« 
Whtjt  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  ovit. 
throw  it  are  ncodless  to  be  insisted  upon,  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing  leads  roe  to  make  one  remark, 
that  If  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  nor  is  not  pun- 
ishable or  blameable,  by  our  constitution,  but 
the  minislrj',  as  a  late  author  has  very  clearly 
set  down,  then  we  have  acted  strangely  in  the 
late  revolution,  In  which  the  King,  who  must  be 
innocent,  only  suffered ;  and  the  ministry,  who 
mubl  be  guilty,  not  only  were  excused,  hut  en. 
trusted  and  employed. 

Not  that  !  am  of  some  people>  opinion  neither, 
who  think  the  late  King  had  hard  measure  in 
being  deposed  when  he  was  really  not  account- 
able. For  I  presume  1  may  affirm,  that  tha  de- 
posing King  James  was  founded  tioon  his  desert- 
mg  the  nation,  not  his  DLaLadministration,  for 
had  he  continued  in  England  you  mlgfat  possibly 
have  subdued  hlni  and  took  him  prisoner,  but 
there  had  been  no  room  fortraDsposiug  the  crown 
while  be  had  been  alive. 

And  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  those  person!  who 
ad\-ised  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  by  flying  out  ef 
it,  cither  wilfully  betrayed  him,  or  very  Igiiorantly 
gave  him  the  only  couoael  which  could  complete 
his  ruin. 

How,  then,  it  comei  to  pass  that  those  evil 
mimsters  have  arri^'ed  to  Impunity  for  what  was 
past,  and  again  to  be  trusted,  both  in  the  Court 
and  in  the  Parliament,  with  the  people  s  libertiea, 
ii  a  mystery  poft  our  reaches. 

If  1  had  no  name  myself,  I  would  set  down 
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ttidn;  or  if  I  had  a  press  In  the  clouds  to  print 
Ibeir  practices,  the  world  should  not  be  ignoraat ; 
but,  since  it  is  not  so,  I  shall  only  say,  as  our 
Saviour  said  of  somebody  else,  by  their  works  ye 
shall  know  them. 

Tlicfic  are  the  men  who  cry  loudest  against  the 
present  ministry,  and,  ou  all  occasions,  make  use 
of  the  pretence  of  liberty  lo  animate  the  nation 
against  not  only  the  present,  but  against  every 
ministrj'  by  which  the  public  affairs  shall  he 
managed,  and  again^it  the  King  blmself.  The 
same  men  virho»  in  former  days,  cried  up  a  popish 
army  in  a  profound  peace,  the  very  same  now 
irried  down  a  protes^tant  army  in  lime  of  danper. 
The  very  same  men  who  could  digest  the  abso- 
lute power  of  ruining  our  liberty  and  religion 
being  vested  in  a  popish  king,  were  the  first  and 
forwardest  that  durst  not  trust  a  protcstant  King 
with  forces  enough  to  defend  us  till  peace  w-os 
better  established,  but  have  by  tbnt  means,  ac- 
cording to  their  hearts'  desire,  laid  uh  and  alt 
Europe  under  a  necessity  of  arming  ogain  to 
maintain  that  peace  which  it  was  then  in  our 
power  to  have  maintained. 

For,  I  am  free  lo  say,  it  was  not  the  treaty  of 
Petition  which  so  much  run  the  Spanianls  upon 

S'ving  themselves  up  to  the  French,  us  it  was 
«  despicable  figrurc  the  English  forces  were  re- 
duced to  which  made  the  French  King  bold  to 
take  possession  of  the  SpaniRb  monarchy,  which, 
h«4  some,  I  do  not  say  all,  our  forces  been  con- 
tinued but  a  year  or  two  longer,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  done. 

And  yet  all  these  forces  might  have  been  sub- 
jected so  absolutely  to  parliamentary  power,  as  If 
they  had  been  their  own  ;  for  the  King  never 
denied  them  any  security  they  desired,  and  so 
they  might  have  been  disbanded  as  easily  now 
d5  then- 

Nor  do  I  think  that  in  this  discourse  I  can  be 
supposed  to  favour  that  party,  if  there  be  such  a 
party,  which  indeed  I  question*  who  would  govern 
this  nation  by  the  help  of  a  standing  army  j  but 
I  must  be  allowed  to  lay  down  this  for  a  maxim, 
thiit  any  force  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  consent 
of  Parliament  is  legal,  and  some  force  may  at 
»>ome  particular  times  be  necessarjs  of  which  the 
Harliamcnt  are  the  only  judges. 

Still  i  allow,  that  of  this  power  so  derived  from 
property,  the  ifouse  of  Commons  are  the  abridg- 
ment ;  they  are  the  freeholders  of  England  in 
miniature  ;  to  them  all  needful  powers  and  privi- 
leges arc  committed,  to  make  them  capable  of 
acting  for  the  people  they  represent,  and,  ex- 
tremities excepted^  they  arc  our  last  report  ;,  but 
if  they  employ  those  privileges  and  power*  tgainst 
the  people,  the  reason  of  those  powers;  is  de- 
stroyed, the  end  is  inverted,  and  the  power  ceaaes 
of  eaurse. 

From  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  give  them  in- 
struetions^  and  though  they  are  not  conditionally 
chosen  as  to  their  instructions,  yet  they  ought  in 
honour  to  think  themselves  under  equal  obliga- 
tion to  stand  by  those  instructions* 

Instructions  to  members  are  Hke  the  power 
given  to  an  arbitrator,  in  which,  though  he  ii 
left  fully  and  freely  to  act.  ypt  it  is  in  confidence 
of  his  honour  that  he  will  think  himself  bound 
by  the  directions  he  receives  from  the  p«r£on  for 
whom  ho  acts 


If  an  arbitrator  inverts  the  design  of  hit  prin* 
ciple,  he  destroys  the  end  of  his  electioo,  iu«a  b 
sure  never  to  be  entrusted  again. 

The  House  of  Cominona  are  our  sanctuiify 
against  the  oppression  of  princes,  the  n^ition*! 
(reasures,  and  the  defenders  of  their  liberties; 
but  all  the^ie  titles  signify,  that  at  the  same  time 
they  are  the  oation's  sor\'ants. 

The  House  of  Conamoos  also  are  mort^  as  a 
House  ;  a  king  niay  dissolve  them,  they  may  die, 
and  be  extinct ;  but  the  power  of  the  people  has 
a  kind  of  eternity  with  respect  to  politic  dura- 
tion:  parliaments  may  cease,  but  the  people 
remain ;  for  them  they  were  originally  made,  by 
them  they  are  continued  and  renewed,  from  them 
they  receive  their  pow-er,  and  to  them,  ii 
they  ought  to  be  accountable* 


I 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament  has  b^en 
subsequent  to  the  writing  these  sheets,  and  two 
observations  fall  out  so  naturally  on  this  occa- 
sion,  that  I  cannot  but  conclude  thii  subject  vritb 
them. 

That  both  his  Majesty  and  the  whole  nation 
have  very  happily  given  their  approbation  to  tht 
positions  here  laid  down. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  language  o. 
the  addresses  of  the  people  presented  to  hii 
Majesty  upon  the  indignity  oflcred  him  by  the 
French  king,  haa  in  gencraj  n  dii-like  included  in 
them  of  the  management  of  their  late  reprcsetk- 
tMives  i  and  though  it  Is  a  now  thing,  yet  it  is 
plain  their  proceedings  in  general  have  been  dis- 
J  obliging  io  the  nation. 

I      There  was  no  need  to  express  in  words  at 
lengthy  before  all  his  Majesty's  intentions  wef« 
I  know"n»  that  they  desire  him  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
'  sent  Parliament.     Good  manners  required  that 
they  should  not  so  plainly  lefld  bii  Maiettjr  in 
what  he  was  to  be  the  author  of;  beHdei«  tlic 
,  Parliament  was  in  being,  and  the  il legal tArbitrarf 
I  usage  of  the  Kenti'^h  gentlemen  fresh  in  the  me- 
I  morv'  of  the  people.     But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
I  the  following  expressions  in  the  addresse*:* — If 
your    iMaje*ty  pleases  to  entrust   us  with   the 
I  choice  of  a  new  Parliament ;  when  your  Majesty 
shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  call  a  new  Parlia- 
ment;   in  conjunction  with  a  Parliament;   and 
the  like  ?     Wliat  would  the  addressers  have  tu 
I  or  have  the  King  to  understand  by  ♦•  •    ■•   -  -r*>s- 
I  sions  but  that  the  people,  finding  !■  ra- 

jurcd  by  the  proceedingii  of  their  rc]  vet^ 

and  the  nation  in  danger  of  being  abustd  fl»d  be- 
trayctl  to  the  invasions  of  the  French  by  the  illegal 
and  arhitrarj  desifrnsof  a  party  in  the  Hottte,  have 
recourse  to  his  Majesty  to  dltpoae  Ibr  them  a 
power  which  they  saw  going  te  m  mliafrplied  to 
tJie  ruin  of  thofc  from  whom  and  for  wboin  It 
was  appointed. 

Kor  was  this  anything  but  what  waa  teeo  and 
known  before  ;  all  these  addresses  are  the  leelti- 
motc  ofTspring  of  the  Kentish  petition ;  and  nad 
not  the  freeholders  been  awed  by  the  ill  usage  of 
the  Kentish  gentlemen,  the  whole  natioin  had 
then  as  unanimously  petitioned  the  Home  na 
they  have  now  addressed  his  Majesty, 

*  Vide  iho  M|fl»sw«  ta  tbe  '0«««Ueft,'  Na  '^ 
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This  is  evident  from  the  tenor  and  yet  undis- 
fOTered  original  of  the  *  Legion  Paper,*  the  con- 
tents of  which  had  so  much  plain  truth  of  fact 
and  tmth  of  law,  that  the  House  stood  convicted 
in  the  plain  consternation  the  contents  of  it 
threw  them  in,  by  which  they  gave  a  full  assent 
to  the  right  of  the  people. 

Bnt  beyond  all  this  is  his  Majesty's  proclama- 
tion, wherein,  according  to  truth,  reason,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  his  Majesty  has  graciously 
given  m  sanction  to  the  natural  right  of  his  peo- 
ple, prochdming  from  the  English  throne,  of 
wihich  be  is  the  most  rightful  possessor,  by  the 
TMee  of  the  people,  that  ever  sat  on  it. 

That  when  the  people  of  England  do  univer- 
nDy  express  their  resolutions  to  do  what  should 
or  oa|^  to  be  desired  of  good  Englisbmea  and 


Protestants,*  it  is  reasonable  io  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  choose  such  persons  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament  as  they  may  judge  most 
likely  to  bring  to  effect  their  just  and  pious 
purposes. 

The  words  need  no  comment,  they  contain  in 
them  a  glorious  recognition  from  the  restorer  of 
English  iibertv,  and  an  unexampled  testimony  to 
the  reasonableness  of*  those  just  rights  which, 
though  former  kings'  blindness  by  ambition  has 
endeavoured  to  suppress,  his  present  Majesty, 
according  to  his  first  declaration  and  continued 
practice,  has  accounted  it  his  chief  honour  to 
preserve,  and  which  wo  doubt  not  he  will  hand 
down  unbroken  to  our  posterity. 


*  See  his  Mijesty's  pmrlamstifm  for  disiblyixig  the  Par- 
Jamfrt. 
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FIRST    CHAPTER    IN    DR.    DAVENANT'S    ESSAYS^ 


COltCCmMINa     AFPSAtl     TO      THE     rEOPt.E     FHOM     TUEIR     1lCPREAEMTATtVK9« 


It  Ii  oae  of  the  most  unhappy  meihodB  can  possibly 
te  taktn  by  an  author  to  have  thp  title  or  his 
hotk  tdl  the  world  one  thing,  and  the  book  tt^'lf  ^ 
VMtlkef ;  for  aj  it  savours  of  abundanco  of  insin- 
cmity  in  principte^  lo  it  seems  to  brinj^  somt* 
teandal  upon  the  ver>'  dcsi^  of  the  book^  as  if 
It  liail  occasion  for  a  double  aspect, 

I  aumoi  think,  when  I  meet  with  such  a  book, 
tliat  I  do  the  author  any  wron^  b}  supposing 
that  difl^rent  colours  ore  put  upon  the  face  of  the 
«rorfc,  because  for  some  reason  or  other  it  U  not 
It  to  be  seen  in  lu  own. 

Diifuises  are  never  used  where  nothing  is  to 
be  coQMcealed,  and  nothing  la  concealed  but  what 
•katne,  fear,  or  policy  commands  to  be  hid, 

A  gmuine  cause  carries  its  native    colours 
tlwwjM  outennost,  it  never  shy  of  its  f.\ce,  nor 
1  of  being  concealed. 

pplication  lies  full  ngainst  tbe  Essay  it  of 
\  author,  lately  published  and  dedicated 
'  Majesty,  which  I  cannot  but  sny  hiid  been 
enoug^h  had  the  title  and  dedication 
_  D  oa  a  wrong  Idea  of  the  work  :  had  the 
lSd«  been  Am  Euof  offouut  Ptact  at  Home^  the 
mtbor — wbclber  he  had  dlicovered  his  mind  or 
BO,  1  will  not  determine— had  certainly  mode  the 
title  and  the  book  correspond,  the  doctrine  bad 
bam  suitable  to  the  text,  and  theworkail  of  apiece. 
mth<y  can  I  reconcile  the  dedication  of  it  to 
te  mbject,  much  ha  to  the  time  it  was  wrote  in, 
Ibrifto^vcr the  anHior  owns  the  time  the  tracts 
r  poltited  at  were  wrote  in  to  be  a  time  of  pro- 
0tiail,dii|^ust,aDd  ill  bloody  and  thinks  there  w»s 
I  for  it  too.  the  *uiting  it  to  u  time  when 
ll^iesty  makes  a  healing  proposal  of  ncace^ 
'  m»  ft  little  more  incoofruity  than  is  iiiuaJ  to  be 
I  in  bit  more  polite  management  of  hh  pen. 
thif  ii  not  all ;  for  1  could  eiisily  have 
thli  gentleman  the  obfiervation*  of  ill 
_  ona  piece^  and  he  might  be  allowed  to  be 
'  capable  of  such  alterations  as  might  heal 


the  breach  of  time  between  the  tract  itself  and 
the  Utieen's  speech. 

But  there  seems  to  me  such  a  contrariety  of 
cLrcum stances  in  the  ver)'  Bubv^tantial,  e<!?ential 
part  of  her  Majesty**  speech*  and  that  part  of  the 
hook  which  I  have  here  taken  in  hand,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  sjTnpbony  of  such  discord- 
ing parts. 

This  is  to  tell  her  Majesty  we  join  with  ber 
proposal  of  peace  and  union,  and  will  eiKleavour 
to  pursue  It  by  divesting  all  her  subjects  as  a 
collective  body  of  their  native  original  power  and 
property,  and  overturning  the  very  centre  of  the 
monarch}'. 

How  easy  it  Is  for  men  of  wit  to  give  any- 
thing a  fair  face,  and  by  a  happy  turn  of  lan- 
guage call  things  of  contrary  iubjecta  by  the 
some  name;— Dr  Davenont  depriving  the  people 
of  all  power  but  what  is  representative,  and 
gi\'lng  the  delegated  power  a  superiority  over 
the  power  delegated ;  iSir  Humphrey  Mack  worth 
defending  an  occasional  bill ;  and  both  presented 
to  the  world  with  the  equivocal  title  of  *  Peace 
at  Home/  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen  with  high 
atnuns  of  eloquence,  of  which  both  ore  very 
good  masters,  complimenting  her  Majetty  on  tbie 
head  of  peace  proposed  in  her  speech  to  tbe 
Parliament. 

Certainly,  gentlemeti,  you  must  both  of  you 
mistake  her  Majesty's  meaning,  who,  without 
;  doubt.  Is  acting  in  the  safe  middle  way,  between 
I  both  your  extremes.  If  you  are  driving  at 
Pmce  at  Htmt^  it  it  by  loiDe  antiperistasU,  wme 
contraries  in  nDiture*  ftnd  consequently  the  end 
you  aim  at  is  remote^  and  the  means  tedioui.  It 
may  be  a  way  to  peace,  for  aught  we  know,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  that  peace  her  Majesty  means; 
it  H  not  the  peace  the  notions  want,  and  there, 
fore  give  me  leave  to  moke  this  just  distinction 
between  her  Majesty's  proposal  and  your  p*©- 
jectod  essay  as  to  the  nature  of  pence. 


*  WUb  a  iriffw  tp  moderate  the  he«t  kindk-^d  in  Uie 
I  by  iba  <U*put««  brtwtrvn  tlie  hii^h  rhurch  t^rtjr  eiiid 
BS,  ft  wnt«T.  Mha  had  hithcrtu  been  knowja  by 
iJl  vhJcli  be  Uftd  promotv'ii  the  viw$  o(  tht  uiotK 
U  jmblkbtfd  *  Ettiftyt  ujMjn  Pl'«c«  Mt  Home  aiul  War 
L  Bj  Cluiflci  DMTeoAnt,  LL.D.  Ixtodon.  1705. 
iWlMsliiil  to  tht  Quevo.  Ibe  &b)rct  of  the  trriter  is 
In  |pi,iwiii(l»  aJJ  naftiet  to  lay  mtidit  tlirir  aidmo«iiie«, 
i*t  ••  nail*  bi  UMir  owv  a«lienc«  i^^aiiut  I  he  cmninou 
mmarj,  lo  otdrr  to  thi»«  ht  Uhmtn  lo  diiauadu  tlic 
avt*  wttb  wbtcb  b«  had  licen  ctiunveled  fron^  muewtng 
1^  MO  t»  pirrcttt  ticcackaial  eytd^inuUy,  u  »  ineuura 
dM  misjij  Lc  Wttiy  lo  Incraiaii  our  dhUioiUt  and  cm- 
batfsaa  «bt  oovcmaaeur.  THa  trork  ia  ivaid  to  bava 
hmm  vnHtM  Uf  tht  enctiurafeoatat  of  Ibc  Loid  Treaiutvr 


Cjodolpbin,  w^io  gave  tho  author  a  place,  with  a  haadsocMi 
•alar;. 

Id  tbe  munr  of  tbeia  eSMyt,  tbe  aulhor  launehed  cnt 
into  a  variet)'  of  topica  nof  tmirifsdlatcly  cooncctod  with  the 
nuliject  in  debate,  but  iayulvlnf  matten  of  in^tat  polldcal 
iisipQTtaxicr.  Fraro  the  tnaniurr  i»  wbjrh  he  tfvatea  thetii, 
U  w««  evident  that,  althoagh  he  had  tkifted  his  partx.  hii 
evpiiiionj  rvitkaliMrd  uncbauK<-'d^  and  being  «l  ^ariaoee  vith 
]>oputar  rig:hts,  they  eaputcd  him  to  anunadTcnkion,  This 
was  particularly  the  cmk  witii  his  chapter  on  '  Tba  Daiwf  r 
of  Appeala  to  tlte  Peuple/  whieb  brotiKht  Into  dlBcuaflon 
the  grave  question  of  original  pow«r.  De  Foe,  who  had 
alreadif  handled  the  subjict  Mkith  lonclsutkCis  and  abUiiy, 
thought  bbnMlf  called  upon  tu  defend  the  ar^ntent  of  Kk 
ibnner  essay,  and  now  published  tius  pmvDt  mattat* 


Your  peacf3  is  o  peaeo  of  subjection,  her  Ma* 
jerty's  is  a  poace  of  conjunct  ion ;  and  this  her 
Majesty  has  most  explicitly  dircct<Hi  us  to  iinder- 
Staiid  by  the  immetilate  addition  of  a  ti^rm  cooi* 
prehcnsi ve  of  both—  union.  You  miiy  be  for  peace* 
but  it  L^  peaee  and  union  that  the<%e  nations 
wont,  and  which  her  Majesty  roconimciidi  tA  all 
ber  Eubjects  to  promote. 

The  first  head  of  the  learn rd  essays  lately 
publii;hed«  and  which  I  fix  on  in  these  remarks,  b 
Roncerning  (hs  dtm^  of  ^pmimg  to  iko  people 
from  thrir  rtrprea^Uatives  in  Ptu^aaual. 

The  author  says,  p.  22,  **  That  some  doctrines 
have  been  spread  abroad  in  an  open  manner,  pre- 
tending that,  in  raferenco  to  the  public,  the  people 
and    their    representatives    may  have    diMtinct 

"  That  the  people  have  not  devolved  their 
whole  power  in  government  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives, 

*'  That  parliaments  are  accountable  to,  and  to 
be  controlled  in  all  their  proceedings  by,  Cbe 
people. 

**  That  it  is  always  laudable  and  often  exp«' 
dient  to  appeal  from  (he  Hou&e  of  Commons  to 
the  p*?ople. 

**  That  these  thinp?  have  been  printed,  ar- 
raigning the  whole  proceedmjp  of  the  House  of 
CoTnmonSi  calling  their  undoubted  privileges  in 
question,  and,  as  it  wore,  appealing  to  the  rabble 
from  all  their  resolutions." 

It  were  to  be  wished  tliat  these  quotations 
had  been  marked  with  proper  references  to  the 
respective  authon  or  books  wtueh  have  ad- 
vanced the  things  alleged,  that  the  originals,  being 
examuicd,  mifht  be  asaiitod  to  speak  for  them- 
ielvei  \  and  though  the  omitting  such  references 
idmits  of  objection  and  some  reficution*  yet  I 
chiM>se  to  omit  oil  such  reflections  as  are  not 
obsoliilely  neoessar}-  to  the  cose  in  hand,  being 
wiltiny  to  treat  my  author  with  all  the  civility 
md  rtiptot  his  worth  demands  and  the  case  will 
bear. 

This  premised,  I  take  nil  he  alleges  for  granted 
OS  to  quotations,  and  &hall  only  proceed  to  ex- 
amine, not  whether  it  be  fairly  proved  by  him 
thot  such  things  ore  printed,  but  whether  he 
bus  fairly  conluted  the  thing  itself,  and  proved 
what  he  alleges. 

in  order  to  this,  it  is  neoeaiary  to  examine  what 
it  is  the  Doctor  oflers  in  answer  to  those  teneta, 
which,  he  says,  have  been  so  openly  spread  abroad 

**  That  this  appealing  to  the  peupie  is  deitrue- 
tive  to  the  nature  of  the  constitutiuu  ;  that  it  is 
practising  all  the  methods  of  vedition  with  which 
she  aitaims  a  just  autlK>rity,  excitSnj^  the  people 
to  overthrow  the  privileges  of  their  own  repre- 
seutatkves," 

I  wish  the  author  ol  this  matter  hud  been 
pleased  to  tell  us  what  he  calls  appeals  to  the 
pei»ple,  and  thttt  he  had  distinguished  between 
tlie  !tt>t  r  iL'lit  i»f  the  people  and  thoae  of  the  reprc- 
M'ur  I  between  those  authors  who  are 

for  .  -  t  he  due  currency  of  right  tn  every 

parf  who  are  guilty^  bs  he  says, 

of  i.  mortal  blow. 

ijiiuutkss  iiiviL  aio  thoso  who  do  net  believe 
Mut  all  power  Is  given  to  the  representative, 
and  none  left  with  tne  reprcKnted,  and  yet  aro 
not  for  ovortbrowifig  tba  privilege!  ofltieur  rei»ri- 


scntativcs,  and  of  these  I  profess  myself  to  be 
one, 

I  wish  the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament 
would  be  pleased  to  ascertain  what  was  tlicir 
undoubted  rights  and  what  not,  that  they  would 
let  tjs  know  how  far  their  power  extends  with 
resjpetit  to  the  people  they  represent 

The  rights  of  the  Commons  of  England  with 
respect  to  the  crown,  and  the  suprem»i  authority 
of  their  King,  have  been  often  discussed,  some- 
timea  with  the  pen,  and  sometimes  with  the 
Bword ;  and,  however  some  have  affected  a  doe. 
trine  of  ooa-resistance.  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  have  always  thought  Bt  to  assume  a 
right  to  do  lend  their  liberties  when  they  have 
found  them  invaded  by  exorbitant  power. 

But  what  the  rights  of  the  Commotis  in  Par- 
liament are,  aJid  bow  Up  they  extend  with  re- 
spect to  those  from  whom  they  come  there,  has 
never  yet  been  ascertained  by  Varliametit. 

Some  essays  have  been  made  this  way  froai 
the  press,  and  Sir  Henry  Mack  worth  gave  us  a 
scheme  of  parliamentary  power,  drawn  to  a 
higher  extremts  than  ever  any  Hq\x^  of  Com- 
mons has  thought  fit  to  extend  the  pnctiot. 
A  sub^quent  author  thought  6t  to  advance aonie 
eontrar}  notions,  wlikh,  however  they  Km  in 
Ifeuerul  exploded  by  both  these  authors,  hsTV 
never  jet   met  with  any  fair  confutation. 

The  best  way  to  answer  authors  in  such  cote 
i*  by  granting  v^hat  they  tbcms*elvef  allow,  and, 
from  the  necessary  consequenee^  of  what  tbev 
grant,  prove  the  absurdity  of  what  they  deny. 

And  to  me  it  seem»(  this  author  has  laid  him- 
self open  in  this  very  case ;  for  in  his  IntroducUon, 
p.  U,  lie  allows  **tkai  ihe  people*  ratreMmii^ioet 
ought  wver  to  give  iip  fandatntmiaL,  AW  coji 
theif  do  itt  because,  aa  to/midamenials,  thep  ar«  b^ 
the  ptofileM  truHeeBt  and  can  do  no  act'tk^t  eon 
btn/l  their  principals  to  anythuig  that  it  io  tkatp 
dcMrvclion,'* 

This  is  fiindanental  tmtb,  and  f  aboitld  ba 
exceedingly  gted  to  see  it  recoodled  to  wb«t  It 
assorted  afterwards  in  the  chapter  of  appeoHsig 
to  the  people,  where  it  is  affirmed,  that  to  say 
*M he  people  may  have  distinct  right  from  their 
represent dtiA'es,  and  that  the  people  have  not 
devolved  their  whole  power  upon  their  repreten- 
tatives,-  is  destructive  to  the  nattire  of  the  oon* 
stitution, 

J  am  not  very  regular  in  the  method,  but  am 
very  certain  of  the  groundwork  of  my  orgumeat, 
of  which  this  is  the  abstract* 

If  the  representatives  of  the  people  may  do 
on}  thli>g  which  is  not  binding  on  their  prineipali, 
the  people,  then  the  people  have  a  right  to  con- 
tjracuct,  and  make  void  somethmg  their  rcprc^sen- 
tatives  msiy  do,  and  consequently  have  some  power 
which  b  not  devolved  npon  the  reprMeoLitj^fS. 

I  conceive  this  error  might  slip  ^i  '» 

memor)'  for  want  of  laying  down  a  ] 
dation  for  his  argument,  and  coming  l^  .. ,.  vc 
detertnination  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
appeals  to  the  people.  TTie  Daft^ftr  of  AppnA 
to  the  People  h  the  title  to  the  chapter,  but  we 
are  nowhere  in  the  chapter  told  what  these  ap- 
peals to  the  people  are. 

If  he  me.ms  ( p.  t26)  ih*p«(^k  bmnp  gtirrtd  t^ 
to  lop  off  a  branch  of  the  commonwealth  by 
trampUog  on  the  righu  and  privileges  of  t2ie 
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Hou^e  id  Conunoai,  I  grant  there  U  cUnger  in 

tbU     But  haw  are  Lh«  people  thus  to  be  etjrrcd 

I?      A*   thai  le«nitid  ^entleniao.   Sir    Henry 

Lwortiv  in  bU  book  of  Tht  Bujhu  of  the 

m  P**rliamenit  obeerves,  it  canoot  b« 

MUf  wortJijrgCQtIeoien  cmi  act  cootrary 

'  oU  the  liberties  of  their  native 

be  that  the  people  of  England 
f  n  to  lop  off  this  branch,  and  trmn- 
ple  00  the  rl|phU  and  privi]ege«  of  their  repre- 
ecnUtivci.  Thia  would  be  to  destroy  thcmselrei, 
and  cat  thcmmlrea  off  from  tbe  principal,  vital 
pttit  of  tktt  QOoalitatioiL  An  uaxversal  phrenzy 
t  the  mtnib  of  men  whenever  such  a 
it  itippoaed  to  come  to  pass,  the  pf>op)L> 
t  be  all  lunatii%  and  tbe  nation  be  a  bedlam, 
not  a  civil  govenunent 

And  aj  we  are  aecured  by  the  very  nature  of 
I  thing  from  the  danger  of  the  people  of  Eng* 
ever  dethroning  their  representativei,  to 
real  neccaiity  to  prevent  such  an 
_'  fear  by  the  people  divesting  themselves 
r  original  right,  and  vesting  all  power  in 
elr  repretentativeSk 
But  lince  demonstration  is  the  best  way  of 
mrgimmDt,  and  the  subject  I  am  upon  has  great 
^jSmfj  of  thoM  bttAfu,  let  at  see  if  it  is  not  m 
mparaooable  aitsnrdity  to  say  the  people  have 
no  djatmct  right  which  their  representatives  have 
not. 

For  example  t — 

•*  The  petifii^  huve  a  rlf ht  when  the  King  dis- 
solvej  J  1 1)   choose  another. 

This  pi  w»  has  not ;  this  is 

^pmrer  ^.^;,iiv   i.vi<j  i»^u   represcDtative ;    a 
'  which  wia  oover  devolved  upon  theni«  and 
I  suppoae  oefir  vilL     If  this  people  had 
bat  what  was  devolved   upon  their 
entativea,  then,  having  once  chosen  such  a 
that   body  should  upon  every 
ate  a  succession  of 


'Nor* 


**•  But  whenever  the  crown  disaolves  a  parlia. 
it*  the  people  have  a  power,  distinct  from 
r  frpreeeotativesif  to  choose  anew ;  and  if  wo, 
I  all  the  power  of  the  people  is  not  devolved 
I  tJM  repreaentactiveip  but  l&cse  have  some 
r  dietiaet  from  thmn, 

I  see  anvthing  in  this  which  tends 

,  or  which  is  in  any  way  destructive 

>  oooatitution," 

Thus  Ur  I  must  ask  the  author's  pardon  for 

mfhsgf  with  all  tbe  respect  for  him  which  the 

nee  will  bear,  that  liis  arguments  run  a  little 

fo««l  of  one  another. 

>l  ODiae  oeat  to  observe,  that  which  I  think  b 

■M  «aifaiefdlnarv,  Joal  in  the  way  of  arguing, 
HNi  (page  37)  be  k  nteaaed  to  allow  that 
^  UigB  may  differ  inth  Lords  and  Conunona, 
and  ike  two  Houfei  may  diflhr  among  thcmset  vcs^ 
tmd  yWL  the  public  peace  not  be  disturbed;  the 
pM^  alee  may  differ  about  civil  or  religious 
■■iHeri»  and  have  various  thoughts  concerning 
wmmwmmit ;  paitiea  may  grow  op,  and  mutual 
Mita  sriii^  and  yet  tbe  comnionwealth  remain 
nnwouodad  Iq  its  vitals.  But  discord  ia  fatal 
w  ben  4  stfoo^  fisetion  is  formed  againt  any  part 
0^  the  csoDstitotion. " 

I  a  little  equivocal,  and  it  appears 


likely  that  a  discord  in  tbe  public  members  of 
the  constitution  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  other. 
Heats  in  the  Houses  against  one  another,  Ac- 
tions in  the  Houses  against  their  prince,  or 
designs  or  t)Tanny  in  tbe  prince  againat  either  or 
both  Houses  of  ParUameot,  theae  are  all  eer- 
taiofy  OS  dan|:eroua  things,  and  as  deaiructive  of 
the cOQstitu Lion  ds  appeals  to  the  people;  and 
yet,  such  is  the  force  of  rheton::  as  to  put  a  iho* 
dow  of  inditlerence  on  these,  and  charge  all  toe 
fatality  on  the  people's  foJUng  out  with  their  re- 
preseotatives. 

I  confess^  if  any  man  «ihould  ask  me  which  of 
those  things  before* mentioned  areoJ  wor>t  coo- 
sequence  lo  the  nation's  peace.  1  siioula  linil  it 
diAcult  to  tell  him ;  but  sure  every  one,  sepa- 
rately or  ooQJuoctively,  is  as  bad  as  a  difference 
between  the  people  and  their  representatives. 

Then  let  us  go  on  to  cxamioe  the  parallel,  as  in 
the  differences  mentioned  above ;  the  peaoe  may 
he  unbrokeot  and  the  commonwealth  unwounded 
in  its  vitals  ;  so  may  it  in  this  cose,  ike 

"  The  people  may  be  generally  dissatisfied  with 
their  representatives ;  they  may  be  very  uneasy 
and  moke  loud  complaints ;  but  It  does  not  fullo«v 
that  they  must  immediately  rise  in  tumults,  and 
puU  the  house  about  their  ears. 

**  We  have  seen  a  time  when  i  ceKnio  house 
behaved  so,  that  the  general  ery  of  the  people 
was  to  dissolve  them ;  and  miiltitudt^s  of  addresses 
did,  in  as  pfaln  lanf^roage  as  decency  to  the  crown 
would  permit^  present  the  people's  d<'Sire  to  have 
them  dL^oived.  But  what  did  this  geniTal  dislike 
of  their  actions  lead  the  people  to  ?  Not  to  draw 
the  sword  at  their  ovru  representatives -,  that  had 
been  to  be  felo-de-tet  and  murder  themselves ; 
but  to  apply  themselves  to  the  Sovere%o  to  dis- 
solve them ;  and  upon  this  application  tt^  Kiqg  did 
dissolve  them ;  and  a  late  proclamation  for  diaaolv* 
ing  the  lost  Parliament  of  King  Wdliajn  ocknow* 
ledges  the  people  hove  a  right,  upon  a  dislike  of 
thi^  members'  proceedings,  to  iipply  to  the  Ring 
to  dissolve  them.  The  words  of  the  prodamatiun 
are^  *  W^  have  thtrngld  U  rmtemahU  m  this  <sr. 
iraordinary  juncture  ioawt  tmt  tuiyteti  the  Mpor* 
ttt/tity  of  dufomms  tMckpenmu  ft>  ttpruaii  mm  in 
Parlumtmt  as  tigjf  smy  fitd^  moat  likefy  to  hnng 
to  e^9Cf  thmrjud  «md  pkm»  pmrptmet,  ajut  m  ardkr 
ihtrtta  to  diMtmh*  tkoM  prtMemi  ParUtatati  '  " 

If  so,  if  the  people  ought  to  have  an  opportonlty 
when  they  see  cause,  to  have  a  new  represen- 
tativc,  for  that  is  the  meaning,  tbeo  the  people 
arc  in  some  measure  judges  of  the  actions  and 
management  of  their  representatives,  for  elso  it 
could  not  be  just  to  inake  them  judges  of  the 
con  tin  uoncc,  or  deternunation  of  their  being* 

"  \f\liere,  then,  is  the  Cstality  of  such  ao  appeal 
to  the  people  ?  Since,  when  they  hava  batB  aome- 
thing  uneasy  on  thai  head,  it  has  wmnirtftl  to 
no  more  than  to  addreaa  for  a  dtsaotntioiit  thai  if 
they  dont  like  then,  tliey  may  liive  hitler. 
And  the  King,  from  the  throne,  has  declared,  that 
it  is  reasonable  they  f^hould  be  gratiHedL'* 

I  do  not  bereW  justify  any  of  those  things 
whl<  h  ore  comnlalMd  of  by  tba  doctor  (p.  2B)  3 
bow  innumeraole  painplilets  aeensed  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1701,  of  not  bebuf  mindful  of  the 
Klng^  honour,  ol  being  in  tbe  mnch  interest, 
I  wanting  allbctlon  to  their  native  eountrf  and 
Ifeal  for  fita  reUglop,  and  ee  not  iwtendlng  to  do 
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v:hM  wiis  nf'^fiil  to  the  nation's  safety ;  nor  do 
I  sftythat  Parliament  wt»rv  anyways  jfnilty  of  that 
charge  in  all  or  in  any  of  thoiw?  brancheii ;  but 
I  may  be  rtllnwed  to  say  this^  und  that  is  cnoug-h 
to  my  pre smit  purpose,  that  if  the  repro5i?ntativp 
body  of  tho  people  were  retilly  guilty  of  any  or 
of  all  of  those  hetids  or  crimos,  the  people  had 
certainly  reason  to  be  di&satisiuxi  ivith  thern^  ami 
could  not  do  Ics^  than  ajtply  to  the  Soverciini  to 
difimm  th^iHf  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
send  better  in  thoir  room. 

I  bcl.cve  I  may  venture  to  say  it  is  impoxsible 
the  people  of  England,  eall  them  by  the  wor?t 
names  you  please— the  rabble,  the  T«ob»  the  muK 
tttude*  or  an\nhing^»— 1  say,  it  ia  impossible  the 
p4?opte  of  England  can  ever,  either  by  inclination 
or  by  contrivance,  be  brought  to  a  dislike  of  Par- 
liamentR  os  such  ;  they  may  find  reason  to  dislike 
this  or  that  set  of  men,  but  that  the  people  of 
England  should  ever  attempt  to  destroy  the  re- 
presentative, qua  Parliaments  it  is  impossible. 

I  reckon  that  is  properly  said  to  he  impossible 
as  to  men  which  ihey  cannot  do  without  forfeit- 
ing their  reason  ;  and  all  the  cluiin  they  have  to 
the  knowledg:©  of  their  oi^-n  interest,  safetyt 
peace,  and  prosperity,  which  they  cannot  do 
tvithout  being  fooU  and  madmen  ;  whatever  fac^ 
tions  or  parties  may  be  raised,  It  fs  against  a 
faetiM>n  and  a  party,  not  ajs^ainst  the  House  itself; 
and  therefore  1  remember  in  one  of  the  worst  of 
those  numberless  pamphlets  which  the  Doctor 
takes  notice  of,  among  all  the  gall  against  the 
members  of  that  House,  it  still  appeared  they  had 
none  against  the  constitution  bv  tills  following 
line  :— 

**  Tot  though  wc  vaiuu  PjirlUitteats,  Wra  out  of  Jove 
with  jroii," 

If  this  be  true,  1  will  examine  no  more  what  this 
gentleman  means  by  appeals  to  the  people  from 
their  representatives,  for  let  him  mrim  what  he 
mil,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  them  ;  because  it  i^ 
impossible  the  people  of  F.nghmd  should  ever  be 
against  a  free  representative,  at  such.  All  the 
cries,  therefore,  of  the  diinger  of  appeals  to  the 
people  are  vain  and  trifling. 

Yet  our  author  Is  positive — whether  too  positive 
or  not  let  othene  dctermine^that  nothing  can  be 
of  more  dangerous  consequence  than  to  establish 
that  the  people  of  England  and  their  representa- 
tives have  distinct  rights ;  and  yet  1  think,  with 
aubmissioni  it  is  proved  already  that  nothing  is 
more  plain,  even  from  the  gentleman's  own  booL 

"  All  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"*  says  he.  *'are  the  people's  rights  and 
privileges/*  This  I  grant  i  but  aH  the  people's 
lights  and  pnvilegeB  are  not  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  rights  of 
the  elected  are  transferred  from  the  electors,  but 
it  is  plain  they  have  not  de^  olved  all  their  rights,  i 

And  though  the  collective  body  of  the  people 
are  not  a  fourth  estate,  yet  they  aro  the  centre 
of  the  othcT  three  estateti,  from  whom  the  con* 
stituiion  is  derived,  and  for  nhiuu  it  b  formed. 

Parliaments  are  neither  infallible  nor  immor- 
tal ;  the  representative  may  die  and  be  dissolved* 
but  the  represented  body  remains  as  the  great 
centre  of  power,  the  fountain  of  original  right, 
the  kit  retort  of  lives,  successions,  and  govurtion. 

To  prove  the  danger  of  the  appeals  to  the 
people,  the  Doctor  brings  in  King  Charles  1,  in 


the  messages  and  declarations  be  published,  aod 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  answer  and  re- 
monstrances, appealing  to  the  people ;  and  that^ 
says  he,  brought  a  civil  war*  111  is  is  a  new  way 
of  arguing. 

Hod  not  the  King  appealed  to  his  standard  at 
Nottingliam,  had  not  the  Parliament  appealed  to 
the  Earl  of  Esse\*s  army,  oil  their  printing  and 
appcalin;::  to  the  people  had  done  nothing ;  pro. 
ciaoiatiGns  and  remonstrances  had  not  been  fatal 
if  both  aides  had  not  appealed  to  the  sword*  A 
pen  and  Ink  war  draws  no  blood,  and  all  their 
printing  of  declarations  and  remon^trT^  "^■^  '^rsly 
tended  to  bias  the  people  to  this  o. 
and  list  in  the  war  which  both  sides  p:   ,  r. 

"  There  are  many  better  reasons  to  be  gjven 
for  the  beginning  of  that  war  than  their  printetl 
papersi.  The  fbumliitlou  of  that  war  was  laid  in 
the  grievances  of  ship  money,  monopolies,  dis- 
continuing of  Parliament,  closlnng  in  religion,  and 
the  like." 

Tlieir  printing  and  appeals  to  tlie  people  were 
generally  recriminations  of  parties,  by  wliicii 
both  sides  exposed  one  imotber,  but  the  ground 
of  that  war  was  bid  too  deep  to  protend  to  be 
laid  at  that  door. 

Those  gentlemen  who  place  the  confusions  of 
the  civil  war  on  both  sidc:^  appealing  to  the  pco* 
pie.  must  either  bt^  very  ill  read  in  our  English 
history,  ^hieli  I  am  satisfied  this  gentlemiui  ii 
not,  OP  must  be  content  to  pass  over  the  moct 
essential  points  of  difference  between  tlie  Kiug 
and  the  Parliament,  and  pkce  the  whole  upon  a 
aubse(|Uont  circumstance. 

**  And  yet,  in  this  very  case,  the  author  is  gtme 
from  his  title,  which  he  colls  appealing  to  the 
people  from  their  representatives,  and,  as  an  in- 
stance to  illuBtrate  k,  brings  in  the  very  repre- 
sentatives appealing  to  them  from  themWvca, 
and  the  King  also  doiftg  the  same. 

"  From  whence  it  appears  plain  to  me,  that  In 
all  caaes  of  extremity  it  has  been  the  practice 
both  of  king<,  parties,  priv^ate  persons,  and  of 
parliaments  themselves,  to  anpeal  to  tlie  people 
when  matters  of  right,  public  oppreisiotw,  mud 
extraordinary  niceties  of  state  came  into  ques- 
tion." 

And  wnereas  this  learned  r-^- •1"->t-^  brit^ 
this  matter  into  dihpute,  it  is  w»  -  'vz  that 

he  can  give  us  no  instance,  in  t^i  age* at 

least,  wherein  al)  parties  have  not  in  thiB  maimer 
appealed  to  the  people,  of  which  we  have  iMit 
seen  Ihem  yet  convinced  of  tho  danger 

AU  the  public  declarations  and  manifestoes  of 
princes  are  m  Ihls  respect  appeals  to  ^^'"  '»'^"-V*. 
To  go  bock  no  further  than  the  ca*«-'  1, 

of  Spain ;  his  dcckration  and  prose  ri|  li> 

Prince  of  Orange  waa  a  solemn  lipped  t<o  aU  Iho 
Netherhmds,  complaining  of  the  reb<»1l(c*ns,  Amv 
tions,  tn^ usions,  and,  as  he  calls  (I  I  « 

of  thai  Prince,  and  at  hist  ln\ Itk  '  < 

to  do  liim  justice  upon  the  tnuii^i,  ,*.-,  >.v  ir^^iuai 
Itim.  —  Fam.  Strado  de  Bello  Bclgico,  torn,  i, 
p.  7B, 

Which  very  proscription  wa^  the  cause  whicb 
incited  BalthaiLar  Garrod,  in  on  impious  and  hor- 
rid manner,  to  assassinate  that  Prince,  as  he  con- 
fessed afterwards,  upon  being  examined  by  tor- 
ture. 

The  apology  of  that  Prince  was  an  appeal  to 
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Ilie  |ieop}«  agaui«  wfaeretn  lie  fully  dears  liimflelf 
4it  ul  toe  calumnies  sod  aspersions  ciist  upon 
of  nndutiJfiilDCSS  and  ingratitude*  uiid  recH- 
llef  upon  the  King,  and  yet  neither  of  these 
t  Uie  grounds  of  that  dvH  %%'ar.-^Ibid,  p.  ISO. 
be  Catholic  Lcopie,  as  rt  was  called,  formed 
bf  the  houses  of  Guise  in  France  agrainst  Henry 
lit*  hi  conjundioii  with  the  Spaniards^  published 
tiic^  srverml  iiianife»taei  and  declaratiuus,  which, 
til  ihoA  Author^s  fense^were  appeals  to  the  people. 
Ul  returned  by  a  long  dcelanition,  setting 
>  reasons  of  Im  coming  in  artDA  to  besiege 
I'ar^  and  that  of  his  joining  with  the  King  of  Na- 
irmrr^t  and  accepting  aa«»tance  of  the  Huguenot 
vmm  igainst  the  Catholics, 

T«t  io  these  cases  the  appeals  were  not  the 
qwigi  or  motives  to  a  dvH  war,  but  the  couae- 
^neacei  of  it. 

Thui  hr  I  thought  fit  to  exanaine  foreign  his- 
imrj  to  ahonr  that  appeals  to  the  people  hare 
btpcv  prvctifed  by  othi^r  nations,  wltere  maliers 
teve  grown  to  extreroities  between  king  and 
PI  fi»r  indeed  the  people,  bow  raueh  soever 
naed*  and  eiideavourt*d  to  be  suppressed, 
mnf  the  lotft  reiort  in  aJl  the  extremities  of  a 
natiflo. 

By  tile  people,  here,  I  would  be  tmderbtood 
coOcetifeh.  not  representatively  i  oiiisidered,  and 
f  ff^nhnt  Riyoelf  at  a  losa  to  understand  w  hat  the 
BiBtliaBII  meuis  b^  the  collective  l>ody  of  the 
in  Ptu4iaixient  assembled,  which  to  tm* 
an  inconswtent  collection  of  words,  put 
llicr  without  any  congruity  of  signification, 
;t,  •ftji  our  author,  "  Wherever  the  hut  rc- 
it,  there  is  the  sovereignty ;  tmd  if  among 
people  have  a  right  to  it,  then  we  ore  a 
mmtrnmef*  and  not  a  klnfily  |?ovemment'' 

Whofliar  we  have  a  democracy  or  a  kingly 
i;ti%vritmf»nt  is  not  my  business  to  determine,  nor 
%isaJA  I  pnx'eed  to  enter  into  the  debate  of  it  ; 
'  '  the  people  of  England  are  the  last  resort 
ifid,  admits  of  so  much  demonstrationf 
ftom  the  general  practice  of  this  nation,  the 
««ii«ent  of  kings  and  parliaments,  and  from 
ifiaiare  of  the  thing,  that  I  cannot  but  say  it 
i  atrmni^  to  me,  that  an  author  of  so  much 
'1#i%e  in  public  affairs,  should  advance  any- 
o  pf^udicial  to  the  character  all  wise  men 
hia  jodgmeut. 

\  hfts  been  already  offered  to  the  world,  in 
MflWirr  la  Sir  R  M/«  *  vmdicition  of  the  Rights 
if  t|»e  Commons  of  England,'  and  which  that 
laafnod  gentleman  never  thought  fit  to  reply  to, 
**  Tlwt  fM>wer  which  is  original  is  superior ;  God 
lountAin  of  all  power^  and  therefore  is  the 
1 1  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  prior  and 
of  the  Divine  power,  that  original  would  be  , 
and  be  superior ;  for  all  subsequent  power 
he  fol^ect  and  inferior  to  the  precedent. 
*ibm  power  vested  in  the  three  beads  of  our 
iCliiioii  ia  vested  in  them  by  the  people  of 
mdm  who  were  a  people  before  there  was 
mmk  a  tlihi^  aa  a  constitution, 

**  And  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  the  reason  of 
Iho  Ihio^,  it  waa  vested  in  them  by  the  people, 
heeonoe  the  people  were  the  only  original  of  their 
fwwwn  honii  the  only  power  prior  to  tlie  con- 

«  Pbr  the  public  good  of  the  peopH,  a  consti- 
"^~  — '  government  was  onginally  formed ; 


from  the  mutual  consent  of  these  people  the 
poweri*  and  authorities  of  this  constitution  are 
derived;  and  for  the  picaervatioo  of  this  con- 
ititutlao,  and  enabling  it  to  ans^wer  the  t^uds  of 
Its  institution  in  the  best  mimncr  possible,  those 
powers  were  divided. 

"  The  &ecoQd  maxim  is  a,  ratioDA)  natuml  con- 
sequence of  the  former,  that  at  the  final,  casual, 
or  any  other  dctenninatioo  of  this  constitution, 
the  powers  are  dissolved,  and  all  authority  must 
derive,  de  novot  from  the  first  fountain,  origin, 
and  cause  of  oil  coostitutions,  the  governed. 

"  Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  this  original  foun* 
tain  should  give  up  all  its  waters,  but  U  reserves 
a  power  of  supplying  the  streams ;  nor  have  the 
fttreams  any  power  to  turn  back  upon  the  foun- 
tain, and  invert  it*  own  original.  All  such  mo- 
tions  are  eccentric  and  unnatural. 

'*  Til  ere  must  always  remain  a  supreme  power 
in  the  original  to  supply,  in  case  of  the  dissola- 
tioii  of  delcgal4Hl  power. 

'*  The  people  ol  England  have  delegated  all  the 
executive  power  in  the  King,  the  li»giilaiive  in 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Comraous,  the  sovereign 
judicature  in  the  Lords,  the  icmainder  is  re- 
served io  themselves,  and  not  committed,  no  not 
to  their  representativei :  all  powers  delegated 
are  to  oue  great  end  and  purpose,  and  no  other, 
and  that  is  the  public  good.  If  either  or  di  the 
brunches  to  whom  this  power  is  delegated  in* 
vert  the  design,  the  end  of  their  power,  the  right 
they  have  to  that  power  ceases,  and  they  become 
ty  ruuts  and  usurpers  of  a  power  they  have  no 
right  to, 

'  The  instance  hoi  been  visible  as  to  Lings  in 
our  days ;  and  history  is  full  of  precedents  in  all 
figes  and  in  all  nations,  particularly  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  in  Swcdelond,  In  France,  and  in  Poland, 

*'  But  in  England  the  late  revolution  is  a  parti* 
cular  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 

**  King  James,  on  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
army,  and  the  general  recourse  of  the  people  to 
arms,  lied  out  of  the  kingdom.  What  must  the 
people  of  England  do  ?  They  had  no  reason  to 
run  after  him  \  there  was  nobody  to  call  a  par- 
liament, so  the  coDsiitulion  was  entirely  dis* 
aolved. 

"  The  original  of  power,  the  people,  assembled 
in  convention  to  consider  of  delegating  new 
powers  for  their  future  government,  and  oooord- 
ingly  made  a  new  settldment  of  the  crown,  a 
new  declaration  of  right,  and  a  new  reprtsenta* 
tive  of  the  people  \  and  what  if  I  should  say 
the)  ought  to  have  given  a  new  sanction  to  all 
precedent  laws? 

"  It  rcmoini  to  argue  from  hence,  but  what 
course  must  the  people  of  England  take,  if  tlielr 
representatives  exercise  the  power  entrusted 
with  them  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution  ? 

'*  It  has  been  advanced  that  every  man  muat 
submit,  and  not  presume  to  argue  against  it  upon 
any  supposition  of  mismanagement, 

**  I  can  sec  no  reason  gi\en  to  conJ^rm  such  m 
position  ;  for  unless  we  will  place  the  original  of 
power  in  the  persons  representing,  not  in  the 
persons  represented,  it  cannot  be  made  out  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  complaint  ujMn  the  aoore 
of  our  mismanagement, 

*'  It  is  not  the  desiun  of  this  discourse  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  but  oJl  power  must 
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ORIGINAL  RIGHT;  OR  THE 


*  ri  '  If  it  is  in  the  three  branches 

t>\  U  li  there  Inherently  ami  ori- 

jj  ■\':}i^rr   by   deputation;    if  it  be 

li  b  I  ,  luni  there  must  b«  a  power 

ti>  It  t  111  iiniu  be  both  prior  and  ccm- 

BViitinaly  &i«i>t"rior  to  ijie  di»putpd,  as  before, 

-  If  we  will  come  off  of  this,  we  miHt  fly  to  the 
old  weak  Ttfutfo  of  a  power /«re  Svino,  a  doctrine 
which  the  most  fumoai  pretenders  to  have  h'ved 
to  be  aihamtHi  of»  and  whose  foandatioQ  is  so 
weak  that  k  is  not  worth  while  to  expose  it.*" 

I  hope  I  eannot  otlVind  in  saying  the  lat«  Re^o- 
lutioii  b  foundiNl  on  a  last  resort  In  the  coUociive 
bodf  of  the  people ;  the  lale  King's  declaration 
when  PHnee  ol  Orntfe  it  a  woUetm  appeal  to  tlie 
pMfrfe  in  the  mannor  of  our  autbor,  who  acknow* 
l«df  ea  it  to  b4^  so. 

What  wiLs  this  Lords oomlog  to  a  great  ooudcO 
at  th«i  Udildhol),  in  the  city  of  Londoo,  but  a  last 
ritsort  to  the  people  ?  \Vhat  was  all  the  appear- 
HDce  at  Hodon  Down,  in  Lancashire^  but  the  decla- 
ration of  the  p«>ople  of  Noitingbam?  They  were 
all  the  r«>ort  to  tha  people,  or  you  muit  resolve 
tlwfii  into  tf«iasoii»t  innirr«etioiu,  aiml  raboDiona 

Let  any  man  put  the  case  to  Januarys  1688: 
tba  Kluf  was  gone*  there  waa  no  representative 
pow«r  in  being,  nor  any  power  In  being  which 
bad  atiy  legal  authority  to  caU  a  repreaeiitatiTP. 
The  whole  oiacbiiie  of  gti^mmeot  was  un- 
hfaiged,  and  the  lubftanee  dlvolTOd;  aU  dele. 
guted  power  tmtit>d  i  aU  ooonniiiions  determined, 
and  none  could  grant  more ;  there  was  no  offlooTi 
no  magistrate  ceuM  act,  or  any  power  to  make 
new  ones.  Authority  was  at  on  end ;  all  men 
had  an  equality  of  power ;  laws^  indeed ^  wen?  in 
being,  but  no  man  had  any  just  authority  to  put 
tltem  in  eiecution. 

I^t  any  man  now  tell  mc  who  had  a  just  title 
to  frotne  a  new  government.  It  is  plain  the  next 
of  blood  to  the  Crown  did  not  pretend  to  it  All 
retreated  to  the  great   original  of  power,—  the 

Qle  ;  there  was  tht  laat  reMcfi.  Rrst,  the  eoU 
^e  body  in  several  parta,  without  any  lonstl- 
tuted  authority,  aaaembled  to  adiise  with  the 
Prince,  The  Lords  dispose  of  government  and 
the  dtv  address  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  his 
prote<'tion.  The  Prince  summons  the  people 
to  advise  with  him  ;  tliey  advise  to  call  a  concm- 
tkm,  which*  in  English,  1  take  to  mean  a  meeting 
of  the  c^oileetive  body.  They  a^tsemble,  ask  the 
i»nn<*o  if  he  pleases  to  nde  ovt^r  them,  present 
^l„.  ..  itk,  +1 ,.  conditions  of  his  government^  make 
II  1   of  right,  claiming  that  it  is  thdr 

na  It  to  be  govemod  so,  and  no  other- 

wis*?.  lie  aitepts  the  erown  on  these  terms,  and 
iO  becomes  a  lUng.  This  is  all  the  jurt  divim 
which  I  can  find  in  the  story  of  the  present  sct^ 
tlement ;  and  if  vojt  popuU  be  vox  iJri^  here  b  a 
pj,,;i»  .i,,,«.,  right,  and  on  this  foot  Iwr  present 
ii  IS, 

5  :^fry,  which  all  men  can  remember  to 

be  true,  lit;  not  s  jtuffident  proof  that  the  last  resort 
Is  b  the  people  of  England,  then  I  will  undertake 
to  give  more  proofe ;  but  1  please  mmlf  with  be- 
Ueving  it  cannot  be  contradicted.  Whether  the 
gentleman  I  am  iH»ncemed  with  in  this  case  will 
Mer  from  hence  that  our  govern  men  t  is  demo- 
cratic or  not,  I  am  not  at  all  concenied  about ; 
but  that  in  onr  government,  and  indi^  in  oU 
goverfunents,  the  nature  of  the  thing  implies  that 


when  successive  or  representative  power  ceases, 
the  pcfjplt,  collcctiveJy  considered,  have  a  native 
ri|;ht  to  iuake  settlements  and  constitutions  for 
the  maintaining  of  order  and  justice*  and  for  the 
currency  and  execution  of  the  laws.  If  not,  con- 
fUKionii  and  inevitable  destruction  must  be  the 
efTcct  of  the  demise  of  a  line  of  KingSt  or  the  ce^ 
sation  of  a  delegated  power 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  express  point  which 
I  suppose  our  author  to  mean*  appealing  from  the 
represcntativei  to  the  people ;  and  though  1  have 
the  moat  haiardous  point  of  the  argument,  in 
case  by  inadvertency  I  shol1^  ^he  repra» 

sentativei  of  the  nation  non  r,  as  I  re* 

Boive  to  Mv  nothioj^  but  what  it*  m  ii^^^u  true,  and 
i justified  by  rutmite  precedents,  I  presume  that 
I  honourable  House  never  can  resent  that  which 
comes  in  plain  English,  with  truth  in  (ti  company. 

The  House  of  Commons  have  always  been  very 
chan-  of  the  pridleges  and  honour  of  the  people 
whom  they  represcnCi  and  cannot  be  thought  to  h* 
usurping  any  powers  or  authorities  over  them 
whifh,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  of 
the  dcfugn  of  tbetr  election,  is  not  eommitted  to 
them  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  already  noted,  no 
Houbc  ever  aKempted  to  assume  to  themielYet 
the  power  of  naming  a  successive  representative ; 
but  as  It  always  lay  in  the  breast  of  the  Sor^ 
reign  to  dissolve  a  Pttriianient  in  being,  lo  It  was 
always  the  native  inherent  right  of  the  irtt- 
holders  of  England  to  elect  a  new  one. 

This  power  muit  be  distinct  from  the  rcpre* 
sentatlvea.  It  was  never  the  design  of  the  people 
to  dclpgftto  any  branch  of  this  power  to  their  re- 
presentatives, nor  did  any  Parliament  ever  pre- 
tend to  invade  this  Hght,  or  to  asaume  It  to 
themselvesL 

It  might  be  tnppotad  that  on  the  dissolution  of 
a  i^arltament,  and  belmre  the  calling  of  another, 
a  King  ihould  die,  and,  being  the  last  of  his  line, 
no  person  had  any  claim  by  succession  to  the 
crown.  What  must  become  of  the  government  ? 
Must  aD  the  oonf^ons  of  anarchy  succeed  a  re* 
gular  government,  or  the  crown  wait  for  who  ii 
strongest  to  lay  hold  on  it  ?  The  bws  of  oatora 
make  a  plain  answer  to  all  these  questions  :  go- 
vern inents  and  constitutions,  as  they  were  or^- 
nally  derived  from  the  people,  muBt,  on  all  occ^ 
sions  of  a  dissolution,  or  total  tntemipti^m. 
be  restored  from,  and  rebuilt  upon,  the  native 
power  and  original  aothority  of  the  people. 

But  as  this  seems  to  be  a  mob  doctrine,  and 
looks  tike  setting  up  the  rabble  above  bw,  it  fa 
proper  to  inquire  who  are  these  people  d  whom 
ihh  original  power  b  thtis  asserted  ? 

Negatively,  not  aD  the  inhabitantt*  bttt,  poii> 
ti vely,  all  the  froeh<dder%  tbt  notiMift  or  tilt 
land  have  certaliily  a  rfgbt  tn  the  gotennnaot  of 
it ;  and  if  theie  are  called  the  people,  to  tlieoa 
there  b  a  ease  wherein  an  appeal  to  them  b  ab- 


if  I  do  qoote  the  same  tract  ogufai  fbr  thia,  It  b 
because  no  man  has  ever  yet  ttiooght  It  to  eoik 
Jhxnt  it  either  with  reason  or  history. 

**  I  make  no  queation  hot  property  in  land 
b  the  best  title  to  government  in  the  world ;  aod 
if  the  King  was  universal  landlord,  he  ought  to 
be  universal  governor  of  right,  and  the  people  lO 
living  on'tiis  bads  ought  to  obey  hhn^  or  go 
off  his  prcmisea. 


REASONABLENESS  OP  APPEALS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 
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**  Aad  H  Mtf  titi^e  mao  in  England  ihould^  ut 
lit V  time,  cofufl  to  be  landlord  of  the  w  tide  (r&s- 
bmd  oi  EogiAod,  h«  could  iridced  have  no  right 
tiie  King  till  thci  present  legal  $gU 
nt  of  thfl  orofrn  ftultd,  because  it  wai 
hf  ihotM  that  bad  then  a  right  to  iettlo  it. 
*  mt  be  would  iiuMdktelf  bt  th6 1UU  repre. 
MBlative  of  all  the  oauntiea  in  England,  and 
might  dcet  himicif  knight  of  the  shire  for  cverj 
county,  axid  the  ihcrifF  of  every  county  must 

**  lie  would  hftvo  tfl  th«  bvooiei  and  tjtlea  of 
boBOQf  wbiflli  are  aotaUed  upon  estates  devolved 
wpan  Idn,  and  apoa  any  enpi  ration  of  the  settle- 
■ml  wo«ild  ba  Kifig  by  natural  right. 

**  Aadba  WKNild  ba  King  upon  larger  terms  than 

ever  aoT  man  woji  legally  King  of  England,  for 

ha  wookl  be  King  by  inherent  right  of  property. 

"  Whto,  therefore,  I  am  speaking  of  tho  right  of 

iAm  aa0{>la»  1  would  be  understood  of  the  free- 

htMrnUt  §»  all  the  other  inhabitants  live  upon 

either  are  the  freeholders*  ser- 

having  money  to  pay  rent,  live  upon 

and  have  no  title  to  their  living  io 

Bogland,  ether  than  as  servaQts,  but  what  they 


M  My  Ibr. 
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poo  tkii  foot  it  is  that,  to  tnis  day,  our  law 
I  not  a  foreigner  to  purchase  any  of  the 
frael^ds  of  England ;  for  if  r  foreigner  nugbt 
fttfebaf#*  your  neighbours  (having  money  to 
spare)  m%ht  come  and  buy  you  out  of  your  own 
cilBtry*  mod  take  {rassession  by  a  legal  and  in- 
dNlafela  right. 

'  Thit  original  right  was  the  first  foundation  of 
(kaaivtral  tannras  of  lund  in  England,  some  held 
illfea  King,  toae  of  the  lord,  some  by  knight 
soocage,  and  the  like,  and  some  were 
irvdialdi.  The  lords  of  manors  had  their 
and  their  services  from  their  tenants  as 
wledgment  that  the  right  of  the  land 
fata  a  eartatu  right  of  government  to  tho  posses- 
tor  orvar  all  ttte  tenants  and  inhabitants. 

*  Diit  ha  that  possessed  the  least  freehold  was  as 
much  lord  of  himself  and  of  that  freehold  as  the 
nobleman  in  the  nation ;  he  ovi^ed  no 
je  or  ^rvice,  no,  not  to  the  King,  other 
aa  limited  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  that 
a  he  was  represented  in  Parliamf  nt. 
And  a«  a  thing  which  will  put  this  argument 
of  «U  question^  the  right  to  lands,  manors, 
snd  lordahipa  was  not  originally  a  right  granted 
p«ttfnu  from  Kings  or  acts  of  parliament,  but 
ral  ri^t  of  possession,  handed  down  by 
and  ancient  usage,  as  the  inheritance  from 
olill  nora  ancient  possessions  and  preecrip- 
||m«  Of  Bnfe  tlma  out  of  mind,  is  to  this  day  el- 
hmid  do  be  a  sufficient  title  in  teverol  cases, 
abaft  aoDvty usees,  deeds,  charters,  and  writings 
al  Mtalea  are  iflent,  especially  as  Iq  buttings  and 
iMNiailiQn  of  land,  h»ghwa)s,  footpaths,  water- 
CMnadg  bridges,  and  the  like. 

"  Tkia  tight,  as  all  right  originally,  h  founded 
•foa  ftason,  for  it  would  be  highly  unreasonable 
tkat  those  people  who  have  no  share  of  thu 
ba«i«  should  live  m  it  whether  he  that  built  It 
Will  or  no.  No  person  has  any  right  to  live  in 
Ciaifand  but  tbev  to  ^hom  England  belongs; 
die  ^eebi'ldert  of  England  have  it  io  possession, 
^  '  U  their  own,  and  nobody  has  anything 
baro  but  themselves. 


**  If  they  permit  other  people  to  live  here  well 
and  good,  but  no  man  but  a  freeholder  lii-es  here 
upon  any  terms  but  permissu  tupvrvjrum,  and  he 
pays  rent  for  his  licence  to  live  here, 

**  Thus  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  towns  and 
corporations  are  founded  upon  acts  of  parliament 
to  confirm  charters  or  grunts  from  the  croi^n.  by 
which  the  freeholden  give  their  consent  that 
I  such  and  such  bodies  of  men  living  in  such  towns 
shall  tnjoy  certain  privileges  in  consideration  of 
their  being  so  considerably  serviceable  to  the 
nation,  bj  paying  taies,  maintaining  the  poor, 
by  muntifaetures,  trade,  and  the  like,  notwith- 
standing they  are  not  possessed  of  any  part  of  the 
freehold. 

**  And  it  is  observable,  the  King  cannot  give  ihia 
privitc'^e,  so  as  to  enable  any  of  these  corpora^ 
tions  to  send  representatives  to  Parltament. 
None  but  the  freeholders  of  Engloiid  (and  such 
towns  in  conjunction)  to  whom  the  freelu^dera 
have  already  granted  such  privilege,  can  give 
a  qualification  of  such  a  nature  as  is  a  reeeiT* 
ing  them  into  tm  equal  state  of  prtrilege  with  a 
freeholder. 

**  Every  man's  land  is  his  own  property,  and  it  la 
u  trespass  in  tho  law  for  another  man  to  come 
upon  hii  ground  without  his  consent.  If  the 
freeholders  should  all  agree  that  such  a  man  shall 
not  come  upon  their  land,  that  they  will  not  let 
him  a  bouse  for  his  money,  that  whose  land  fO> 
ever  be  sets  his  foot  on,  the  owner  shall  indict 
him  for  a  trespass,  as  by  law  be  may,  the  man 
must  6y  the  nation  of  course. 

"  Thus,  the  freeholders  having  a  Hght  to  tho 
possession  of  England,  the  reason  must  be  good 
that  they  roust  have  the  seme  right  to  the  go- 
ven^ment  of  themselves  that  they  have  to  the 
government  of  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants ;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  legal  power  in  England  but 
what  has  its  onglnol  in  the  postcssors,  for  pro- 
perly is  the  foundation  of  power," 

Nor  i»  this  doctrine  of  original  right  any  dero- 
gallon  to  the  linrt  and  fall  authority  of  PorlLv 
ment,  who  may,  notwithstanding  this,  exercise 
all  their  full  and  extended  privileges  in  as  ample  a 
manner  af  Is  agreeable  to  all  the  just  endii  and 
purposes  for  which  they  were  first  designed  and 
intended. 

If  our  author  would  be  understood,  in  what  bo 
speaks  of,  to  mean  only  the  little  public  efforts  of 
private  persons  or  paittos,  who  olten  express  di^ 
satisfaction  at  the  proceedings  in  ParUkment  as 
they  clash  with  their  private  interests,  and  the 
designs  of  enterprising  men,  these  are  not  worth 
my  defending  or  his  conceriL  I  freely  admit 
those  people  alwavs  merit  pity  or  punishment, 
and  sometimes  l>oth ;  nor  have  any  Parliaments 
olten  thought  it  worth  whOe  to  take  notice  of 
such  people. 

The  liberty  taken  in  print  discovers  sometimes 
the  Tiialiec  of  authors,  and  not  seldom  pulls  down 
authority  on  their  heads ;  but  as  Truth  has  the 
least  need  of  advocacy,  so  it  is  easy  to  defend  her, 
and  the  Parliament  hos  never  thought  ht  to  re- 
strain the  press,  because  their  actions  being  gene- 
rally squared  by  truth  and  the  law,  and  de&igned 
for  the  publie  good,  they  liave  ratber  coveted  to 
show  them  in  the  light  than  to  limit  the  inquiries 
of  the  world ;  choosbf  ratber  to  suffer  some  in- 
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decencies  from  ili.gQVcmed  peas  than  to  give  th(! 
world  the  least  shadow  of  Biiyfng  they  concealed 
iheir  a^'tinns  from  ilu*  public  ceniure. 

But  tukc  thi?  p-Dople  in  the  sense  I  have  bc^forc 
observed,  nn<l  even  Partiiiment  themselves  have 
always  appealed  to  them,  have  been  careful  to 
pKut  any  remarkable  thing  which  has  been  be- 
fore them,  that  those  who  choae  them  to  sit 
tfaere  may  see  and  be  uti^ficd  bow  ciirefyl  they 
are  of  the  general  good  and  of  dischoj^ng  the 
trust  repotied  in  theni- 

What  arc  the  sevend  publications  made  by  Pur- 
liament  of  the  controversy  between  the  Houses, 
both  upon  occaaon  of  the  iate  impcaehineiita  and 
on  the  *  Occasional  Bill/  but  appeals  to  the 
peopk,  and  testinioniali  of  the  candour  of  their 
pr«x;ecdinfi. 

In  all  material  cases  the  reprci^cntativef  have 
thus  appealed  to  the  people.  And  why  It  should 
be  to  criminal  or  so  dangerous  for  any  man  else 
to  appeal  thither  idso  does  tiot  appear  to  roc, 
Hince  it  h  iinpoE^uble  it  should  ever  be  that  the 
freeholders  of  England  can  be  reduced  to  such  a 
deprivation  of  their  reason  a^  to  demolish  the 
Ibundatlon  on  which  they  stand,  and  puU  down 
their  own  hou^e  upon  their  heoda. 

Neither  is  thb  appealing  to  the  people,  which 
those  publications  of  Kings  and  pAdiainent»  arc 
called^  anything  more  or  less  but  the  vindication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  persons  and  parties,  and 
setting  their  cases,  us  far  as  they  thought  they 
required^  in  a  true  light ;  and  no  people  who 
have  had  truth  and  honesty  on  their  side  have 
ever  thought  it  below  them  to  appeal  to  ail  the 
world 

King  Charles  the  Second  thus  appealed  to  all 
the  ]}eoptc  in  his  dei-laration  about  the  Rye 
House  Plot ;  Ring  William,  In  his  declaration  at 
hit  coming  over  into  England  ;  und  all  thi;  kings 
ofiho  world  have  used  it  as  a  constant  method 
to  make  public  declaration s»  whicli,  in  this  author's 
senae^  are  appeals  to  the  people  upon  every  esi- 
trnordinary  revolution  of  affairs.  Tlic  declara- 
tion of  the  French  King  at  placing  his  grandson 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  maQife^toeii  and  de- 
claration of  the  Emperor  at  his  sending  Prinee 
Eugene  iuto  Italy,  and  now  again  at  the  trans, 
ferring  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  are  all 
appeals  to  the  people  of  Spain  to  excite  to  trans- 
fer their  obedience  to  or  from  this  or  that  party, 
as  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  by  their  reason  to 
believe  this"  or  that  the  most  rightful  successor. 

But,  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  pointy  the  mean- 
ing, as  I  understand  this  gentleman,  is,  that  it  is 
hi^J  opinian  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
people  of  England  to  control,  limit,  or  check  their 
representatives,  and  that  such  appealings  as  we 
have  been  speaking  of  prompt  the  people  to 
ruffle  the  Parliaments,  and  to  question  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

This  is  an  argument  in  wbidi  the  author  has 


this  advantage  of  me,  that  what  he  advance* 
has  no  danger  in  it^  and  what  I  ought  to  reply  to 
it  may,  though  it  be  really  true  ;  and  under  the 
restraint  of  this  circumstance  I  cannot  say  that 
to  it  which  I  think  the  va^  will  bear. 

But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  just 
appeal  from  the  representative  to  the  collective 
body  of  the  pe^ople  in  some  particular  extraor- 
dinary' case  ;  and  thou^ch  t  do  not  love  to  repeal 
things^!  ask  pardon  for  it  no w>^ what  die 
the  Doctor  mean  when  he  says  (p.  15),    "  Thf 
Parliament  raimot  touch   fundameutids,   and  if 
they  do  uu\lhing  to  thit  people's  dcstructioii 
cannot  bind  them/*     What  mn  he  the 
of  this,  hut  that  there  i^^  an  appeal  l^om 
the  people  if  they  should  attempt  anything  to  tlie 
people's  destruction  ? 

To  hitn  that  jJidl  tell  me  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cim  never  do  anything  to  injure  the  peoplo. 
I  must  reply  as  before*  und  ^vith  as  good  on  au 
tliority,  the  people  of  England  cannot  act  de- 
structive of  their  own  representatives 

I  do  not  fipeak  it  with  a  design  to  lessen  Par- 
liaments  in  England*  and  1  know  them  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  people's  liberties,  but  they  are  not 
infallible  -,  they  may  err,  and  were  it  safe  to  speak 
all  the  truth,  perhaps  1  might  say  there  has  been 
a  time  when  they  have  been  roistakeo  in  many 
things. 

Now,  if  II  Parliament  should  mistake,  and  that 
fatally  too,  and  the  people  of  England  have  no 
method  to  let  them  know  it,  tiicn  arc  they  in 
worse  bondiifrc  to  their  representatives  than  to 
the  Sovereign.  What  shall  the  people  do  ?  They 
may,  witliout  doubt,  tlnd  out  modest  methods  to 
let  them  know  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  to  in* 
form  them  both  that  they  see  it  and  dislike  it. 

I  could  perhapi*  name  the  time  when  the  peo- 
ple have  seen  reason  to  complain  of  some  steps 
their  representatives  had  made,  but  my  author 
c^  never  mune  the  time  when  the  people  of 
England  attempted  or  discovered  a  design  to  lop 
oft'  this  branch  of  the  conatHntion,  a&d  deoiolish 
the  just  authority  of  Parliament. 

And,  alter  all,  the  tendency  this  has  to  peace 
and  union  i^  a  mystery  |ia-st  fmding  out ;  the  co- 
hereur  e  this  hiu>  with  the  title  of  the  book  ia  a 
thinif  hid  from  the  human  understanding;  to  de. 
prive  the  people  of  this  Just  right,  and  act  up 
this  representative  with  an  authority  they  neier 
pretended  to  themselves^  may  hAve  a  title  of 
peace,  but  carries  none  in  the  meaning.  I  i*ould 
say  something  to  the  Doctor's  pleasant  proposal 
of  peace  ill  hi^  Introduction  (p.  17),  implying 
that  the  **  re.iientments  on  all  sides  simuld  be  bid 
by,  and  the  weaker  party  ci^ulod  into  &  peace 
till  foreign  wars  are  over;'*  and  what  then? 
Then  as  you  were.  But  as  1  may  exanuno  tome 
other  chapters  of  thii  book,  there  cannot  irant 
occasion  for  reflections  on  tliat  head. 
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Wb4t  itrife  i«  here  among  you  tU  I  and  wfaai  ii 
ifliw  about  irho  «ha]l  or  ftholl  not  be  King,  tha 
Lord  knowA  when,  k  it  not  a  lirangc  thing  we 
OiBttol  bo  quiet  with  the  Queen  we  have,  but  wo 
■Wft  all  nJl  into  confusion  and  combuitkMiA 
lo  ihaU  come  afler.  VVliy,  pray,  folk*, 
dill  ii  the  Queen,  and  when  is  she  to  die^ 
here  Is  tins  pother  made  about  it  ?  I  have 
,  wiie  peopla  lay  the  Quei^n  i^  not  fUly 
oldt  thai  the  bftBuo  distemper  but  the  gout 
ii  m  long  "life  diaeoBe,  whtoh  generally  holds  out 
fmK§mtm9Wlij,  orlMity,  or  forty  years ;  and  let  it 
iv  Mr  ft  will,  fh«  Queen  may  well  linger  out 
ur  thirty  yean,  and  not  t»e  a  huge  old 
■dOter.  How  I  what  I  say  the  people  ; 
w^  think  of  HTftig  twenty  or  thirty  years  in 
RWigiiiig  oondftlon  we  are  now  in  ?  This 
be  a  tonnent  worw  than  &oine  of  the 
and  would  be  intolerable  to 
UMMigh^lbr  fewer  years  than  that.  The 
of  this  nation,  should  they  go  on,  as 
they  go  on  now,  would  by  time  bi;  come 
a  he^t  that  all  chanty,  society,  and 
agreement  among  us,  will  be  destroyed. 
m  ihafl  we  be  called  t  No  :  nothing  of 
^  le  called  Chriiliatis  will  be  to  be  found 
Si.  Nothing  of  Chnsti&niiy,  or  the  sub- 
liHM  of  Chriitiaiiit^',  vis.,  charity,  will  be  found 
mutm^  ML  Tb«  name  Christian  may  be  assumed, 
lal  il  will  be  all  h^^pocri^y  and  dekieion ;  the 
af  ChHctianlty  must  be  lost  in  the  fog, 
kke,  and  ttink,  and  noise,  and  rage,  and 
of  our  quarrel  about  a  king.  Is  this 
?  Is  It  agreeable  to  the  true  interest  of 
?  What  must  beoome  of  trade,  of 
of  iodely,  of  rdativea,  of  ibmilies,  of 
t  Why,  hark  ye*  you  folk  that  rail  your- 
MlODiL  and  talk  of  having  souls,  it  this  a 
lliflft  of  your  hating  such  things  about  you,  or 
itihteklnff  niionaDy?  If  you  have^ray  what  i.^ 
H  Ifti^  ml  boooino  of  jrou  aD  f    Whv,  the  strife 


»  your  kitcKens,  your  parioun,  your 
lies,  nay,  Into  your  v^y  beds.  'You 
»th^  folks  up,  you  ^mac  to  listen  to  your 
' '  (  and  footfnto  in  your  kitchens,  you 
and  swearing,  and 
gp  and  fighting,  amotig  thcmsdves  •,  and 
think  the  mme  Is  about  the  beef  and 
the  dish-water  or  the  kitchen  stuff, 
ilaa  t  foe  are  mlstakeQ ;  the  feud  is  about  the 
ttort  oii^ty  afSurs  of  the  gnv^emment,  and  who 
is  Ibr  the  Protestant  fuccession,  and  who  for  the 
^itiOBdar.  The  poor  despicable  scnlHons  learn 
^^MjMlfk  dIarcA,  no  Dutch  kiw^t^no  Hanover^ 
f!hil  wy  nay  do  it  detterouily  when  they  come 
lai#  Ite  n«st  mob.  Here  their  antagonists  of 
l)b#  Clipping-pan  practise  the  other  side  clamour 


— mo  French  peoct,  no  Pntntder,  no  Popety  t  The 
thing  is  the  very  same  up  one  pair  of  stairs ;  in 

the  shops  and  warehouses  up  the  "prentices 
ilaiid,  soma  on  oiie  side  of  the  shop,  and  some  on 
Uia  olher  (hifiaf  trade  little  enough),  and  these 
then  throw  %A  aAarcA  and  kre  dmrch  at  one 
another's  batutat  like  battledore  and  shuttlecock  ; 
iOBtoad  of  posting  their  books,  they  are  Bghting 
and  railing  at  the  Pn>tender  and  the  House  of 
Hanover:  it  were  better  for  us,  certainly,  that 
these  thmgs  had  never  been  beard  of.  if  we  go 
from  the  mofi,  one  story  higher,  into  our  family, 
the  ladies,  instead  of  their  innocent  sports  and 
diversions,  tliey  are  all  falling  out  one  among 
another ;  the  daughters  and  the  mother,  the 
mother  and  the  daughters,  the  children  and  the 
sen^ants,  nay,  the  very  little  sisters  one  among 
another.  If  the  chamber-maid  is  a  slattern,  and 
does  not  pkaae,  bai^  her,  the  is  a  jade ;  or,  1 
warrant  she  is  a  high-flyer;  or,  on  the  other  side,  f 
warrant  she's  a  Wliig  :  I  never  knew  one  of  that 
tort  good  for  anything  in  my  llfb.  Nay,  go  up  to 
your  very  bed-chambers,  and  even  in  bed  the 
moo  and  wife  shall  quarrel  about  It.  People  t 
people  !  what  will  become  of  you  at  this  rate  ? 

If  ye  cannot  set  man  and  wife  togotberi  nor 
your  sons  and  daughters  together,  nay,  nor  your 
servants  together,  how  wiU  ye  act  your  borsea 
together,  think  ye  ?  And  how  shall  they  itaiid 
together  twenty  or  thirty  years,  think  ye,  if  the 
Queen  should  live  so  long?  Before  that  time 
com^f  if  you  are  not  reduced  to  your  wits,  you 
will  be  etsrk  mad ,  so  that  unless  you  can  Knd 
in  your  hearts  to  agree  about  this  ni alter  before* 
hand,  the  condition  vou  arc  in.  and  by  that  time 
wlU  in  oil  likelihood  be  in,  will  ruin  us  all ;  and 
this  is  one  lufficicnt  reason  why  we  shoold  aay 
nothing,  and  do  nothing,  about  the  ttiooasifoik 
but  just  let  it  rest  where  it  ig,  and  cndeavt»ur  to 
be  quiet,  for  it  is  impossible  to  live  thus.  Furthor, 
if  lianovcr  ihould  coma  while  we  are  In  such 
a  condition,  wo  iholl  ruin  him,  or  he  us,  that  is 
moft  certain.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  wiD 
be  the  issue  of  things.  Why,  if  ye  will  preserve 
the  ioooeiifon,  and  keep  it  right,  you  most  settle 
the  peace  of  the  nation  %  we  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition  to  stand  by  the  sucoeaaion  now,  and 
if  we  go  on,  we  ihall  be  worse  able  to  do  so,  in 
his  own  strength  Hanover  does  not  pretend  to 
come,  and  if  he  did,  he  must  miscarry.  If  not 
in  bis  own,  in  whose,  then,  but  the  peonii  of 
Britain  ?  And  if  the  people  be  a  weakoood,  di- 
vided, and  deluded  people,  and  see  not  your  own 
safety  to  lie  in  your  agtWroant  among  youttelves, 
how  shall  such  weak  folk  shift  Mm,  efpectally 
agamst  a  strong  enemy  ?  so  thai  It  will  be  yoor 
destruction  to  attempt  to  bring  in  the  house  of 


Hanover,  tin  leas  you  can  stand  by  and  defend  hi  in  t 
when  he  is  como.  This  will  make  yau  all  like 
Monmouth's  men  in  the  west,  aod  you  will  rind 
yourselves  lifted  up  to  halters  and  fipbhet^,  not  to 
places  nnd  pn^fermenta.  | 

rnle«yoii  reconcile  yourselves  to  one  another,! 
and  bring  thingn  to  some  belter  pa»s  among  the' 
cominon  people,  ft  will  he  but  to  bnntor  yoursclvcB, 
to  talk  of  die  Protestant  succession,  for  you 
neither  will  be  in  a  condition  to  bring  over  your  | 
Protestant  successor,  or  to  supjjort  him  on  the| 
throne  when  you  have  brought  him  -,  and  it  wjlt 
not  be  denied  that  to  make  the  attempt,  and' 
to  succeed  in  it»  is  to  ruin  yourselves  ;  and  thifl  I 
think  is  very  ^ood  reason  against  the  sucd^SBion 
of  the  bouse  of  Hanover 

Another  nrirument  relates  something  to  the 
family  of  Hanover  itself.  Here  the  folk  are  con- 
tinuaUy  fighting  and  quarrelUng  with  one  another 
to  tuoh  a  degree  i\s  tnunt  infiillibty  weaken  and 
disable  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  expose 
them  tn  any  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic.  What 
Prince*  think  ynu,  irill  venture  his  person  with  a 
party  or  a  faction,  and  that  a  party  crushed  and 
under  the  power  of  their  enemy,  a  party  who  have 
not  l>een  able  to  support  themselves  or  their 
oatise,  how  shall  they  support  and  defend  hlin 
when  he  comes?  And  if  they  cjinnot  be  in  a  pos- 
ture to  defend  and  maintain  him  when  they  have 
hirn,  how  shall  he  be  t^ncourag^d  to  \  enture  him- 
self among  them  f  To  come  over  and  make  the 
attempt  here,  according  to  his  just  claim  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  would  be  indeed  his  advantage, 
if  there  wu  a  probability  that  he  should  succeed, 
otherwise  the  example  of  the  Ring  of  Poland  ts 
sufficient  to  warn  him  against  venturing  while  the 
nation  is  divide<i  and  toiretber  by  the  ears,  as  they 
are  here.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Poland,  we  tee, 
could  not  defend  King  Augustus  n^^ainst  the 
Swedes  and  their  Pretender ;  but  though  he  had 
the  majority,  and  was  received  as  King  over  the 
whole  kiugillom,  yet  it  being  a  kingdom  divided 
into  factions  and  parties,  and  those  parties  raging 
with  bitter  envy  and  fury  one  agaUist  another,, 
even  just  as  ours  do  here»  what  came  of  it  but 
the  ruin  of  King  Augustus,  who  was,  as  tt  were,  I 
a  priimicr  in  his  own  court,  and  was  brought  to  I 
tneoeoessity  of  abdicattiig  the  crown  of  Poland, ' 
«]ld  of  Aeknowledging  the  tillc  of  the  pretender 
to  that  crown.  Now  what  can  the  Elector  of , 
Hanover  expect  if  he  should  make  the  attempt ! 
here  while  we  are  in  this  divided,  factious  con-  ' 
ditkin*  while  the  l^ctender,  backetl  by  his  party  i 
■t  bone*  shall  also  have  the  whole  power  of 
Fnaot  to  support  lilm  and  place  him  upon  the 
thfone? 

Let  us  but  took  back  to  a  time  when  the  very 
Mune  eoie  almost  fell  out  in  this  nation,  the  same ' 
miny  ways  it  was ;  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  I 
Mary,  your  bloody,  Papist,  persecuting  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  Liidy  Jntie  Dudley,  or  Gray.  The  \ 
late  King  KdwardVl  had  *eltle*d  the  Protestant' 
succession  upon  the  Liidy  Jane ;  U  was  received 
universally,  as  the  Pretest' 

Tlic  reasons  *vli(rh  mo\ 
it  were  the  same,  if.  the  ^:.    ..  ^.  i..-.     .    :.     ..ut ; 
rcUgion,  and  the  libcrlJos  and  properties  of  ihe 
people.     All   the  greot   men  of  Kin*r  Kd  ward's ' 
court  end  cotwcil  come  readily  into  this  succcs- 
ficMi,  and  give  their  oaths,  or  what  was  in  those 


days  (whatsoever  it  may  be  now)  thought  equal 
to  an  ottih,  vit.  their  honour,  for  the  standiug  by 
the  successor  in  the  l4iking  possession  of  her  said 
just  right.  Mar)',  daughter  of  Katherine  of  Spain, 
was  the  pretender;  her  mother  was  abdic^ed 
(so  wc  call  it  in  this  age),  repudiated,  they  called 
it,  or  (Uvoreed.  Her  daughter  was  adjudged  fl- 
legitimate  or  spurious^  because  the  marriage  of 
her  mother  was  esteemed  unlawful,  just  as  our 
Pretender  is  by  this  nation  suggested  spuritnii 
by  reason  of  the  yet  unfolded  mysderitii  of  hh 
birth.  Again,  that  Pretender  had  the  Mh 
power  of  Spain,  which  was  then  the  most  dri 
of  any  in  the  worid,  and  was  just  what  th**  F 
are  now,  the  terror  of  Europe.  If  v  '\,irf 
were  to  have  the  crown,  it  was  allot  tt 
England  was  to  be  governed  by  Spiu*i--.j  ^ui..»,=iis 
and  Spanish  maxims,  Spanish  money  and  SpanbU 
cruelty.  Just  as  we  say  now  of  the  Pretender 
that  if  he  was  to  come  in  we  slioll  aU  be  govemei 
by  French  maxims,  l>ench  councils.  Pretifh 
money,  and  French  tyranny.  In  thev*- 
the  pretender  (  Mary)  at  that  time  wn>.  • 
rallel  to  our  Pretender  now,  and  that  u...,  l.^. 
very  little  difference.  Besides  all  this,  she  wi 
Papist,  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  pi 
design  of  King  Edward  in  propagating  the  Refor- 
mation. Exactly  agreeing  these  thinp^  were  with 
our  succession,  our  Pretender,  our  K  "  ini 
and  his  design,  by  settling  the  sui'^  le 
propagating  the  revolution,  which  i^  Uh  i ,  .,..  uko- 
tion  of  this  day,  as  the  rrform^ition  was  the  revo- 
lution of  thai  day.  After  this  formal  settling  of 
the  succession,  the  King  (as  kiugi  and  queeni 
must)  dies,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  sup- 
pose  Lords  Juitices,  as  otir  law  calls  them, 

fAef/  were  ifi^f  name  thmg, — they  meet  and  pro- 
claim their  Protestant  successor,  .1-  *^v.i'  -^-^ 
obliged  to  do,  and  what  followed  /I 
unojuraous,  had  they  stuck  to  one  ;  1   j^ 

they  not  divided  into  parties,  high  and  low,  tii  "" 
had  kept  their  Protestant  successor  in  spite  ofj 
the  power  of  Spain,  but  they  fell  out  with 
another.  High  Protestants  against  low  Proi 
ants,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  One 
to  him,  the  other  brought  in  the  Pretender  upon 
tbem ;  and  so  Spanish  power,  as  it  was  predicted, 
came  in  upon  them  and  devoured  them  all. 
Popcr)'  came  in,  as  they  feared,  and  ail  went  to 
ruin ;  and  what  came  of  the  Protestant  succesior  ? 
Truly  they  brought  her  to  ruin ;  for,  first  bring. 
ing  her  in,  and  then*  by  reason  of  their  own 
strife  and  divisions,  not  being  abk  to  maintaiti 
her  in  the  possession  of  that  croMn,  which,  at 
their  request,  she  hod  taken,  she  fell  into  her 
enemy's  hands,  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  their 
fury,  and  brought  to  the  block.  Whut  can  be  ft 
more  lively  representation  of  our  case  now  be- 
fore us  ?  He  must  have  small  sense  of  the  slAte 
of  our  cose.  I  think,  who,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances, con  desire  the  Hanover  si uccession  Ehonld 
toko  place.  What !  would  you  bring  over  tbe 
fomily  of  Hanover  to  have  them  murdered?  No. 
no ;  those  that  have  a  true  \'aluc  for  tin*  Houm  of 
Hanover  would  by  no  means  desire  them  to 
come  hither,  or  desire  you  to  bring  tli'tn  mt  lim-h 
terms.    First,  let  the  world  sec  )ou  ;w 

dition  to  support  and  defend  them,  1  c- 

tender,  and  his  power  and  illlancc»  of  any  kiiKl, 
shall  not  disperse  and  ruin  hira  and  you  together  i 
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'  ftnl  aiiite  aod  put  yoortelvei  into  a  posture  that 
jtm  maj-  defend  the  succesuoo,  aofl  then  you  i 
may  have  it ;  but  as  it  stands  now,  f^ood  fofks,  ^ 
nwttider  with  youraeUe*  what  Princ«  in  Europe 
vin  T«BtnT«  aniODi^  u»  -,  and  who  tbut  has  any 
Itmect  or  value  for  the  hou«e  of  Hanover  can 
dcttn*  tliem  to  come  hither  ?  ' 

Tbeae  arc*  M^tnc  itood  reasons  why  the  siicccs-  | 
ikm  of  the  house  of  Huttovcr  should  not  be  our  i 
lent  \\tv?.     Another  reason   may   be   token' 
t  the  Kxampte  of  tlic  ^ood  p<«oplc  in  (he  days 
J  £d«rard  VI ;  they  were  verj'  good,   reli- 
i>LH>nlt>  (that  must  be  allowed  on  all  sides),  | 
r;ry  ^cat  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
rnr>    Reformation,  as  it  ivai  then 
|1\  t  niong  them;  and  this  seal  of 

i  a;  ;  Illy  in  a  di^ecwe  can  icarce 

for  ariiMu,;  I Eir  Protestants  of  this  age,  viz. 
eir  bumint(  for  it  afterwards ;  yet  such  was 
70  »]  for  the  hereditary  right  of  their  royal 
M  7  chose  to  m\  info  the  haodi  of 
my  and  of  Spanish  Popery,  and  tet 
^rrc't«Ui3nt  relifnoo  «ma  the  hopes  of  its  estah- 
cQit  go  to  the  dcnit,  mthcr  than  not  have  the 
L  Uoe  i>f  their  Prinec<i  kept  up,  and  the  eldest 
'     r  of  thor  late  Kin^  Henry  come  to  the 
Upon  this  principle  they  forsook  their 
boBiof  King  Edward's  ichemc,  rejected 
m  imsoession,  and  they  themselves 
siooere  ProtestAiitJi,  saeh  as  after- 
» died  at  A  itakc  for  thfllr  religion,  the  Pro. 
)  yr*  *^"r'  ^r-^tight  in  the  pre- 
diV  M?odf(lfa)ff  t»>  iptrs,  and  run  the 

kiif  what  woud  f^  upon.  Why  should 

ok  It  strange,  then,  that  I^otestants  now  in 
^  and  Church  of  England  I  Protectants  too, 
I  be  Ibr  a  Popisli  Pretender  ?  No  doubt  but 
mfty  be  aa  good  Protestants  as  the  Suffolk 
in  Queen  Sittry'M  time  were,  and,  if  they 
arc  broitfiit  f o  il,  will  ^  as  tu,,  and  die  at  a  stake 
far  ihm  Ftoieatant  rctipnot)  *  and  in  domg  tbis»  no 
ilmiht  hut  it  is  their  real  prospect  to  die  ot  a  stake^ 
AT  liffir  w<iM  noi  do  ilt  to  he  turt.  Now  the  Pro- 
tartOAt  rdigion,  th«  whole  work  of  the  Reformat 
titni,  the  safety  of  the  nation,  both  oa  to  their 

liirttir* ^  --.i:..:.,«  «Krv  i^eepuig  out  French  or 

^poiufth  I  ^  at  a  stake  and  tlus  Hke. 

Mug  ^\  ninga  of  much  teasvAliie 

tUmn  thr  iiiikdtd  Adii^ring  to  the  divine  rv^ 
*»f  k#«^HniK  the  erown  in  the  ri^ht  line,  tet  any 
.  rr«iant  tell  roe  how  cjin  we  pretend  to  be 
r44i>ovcr  succession?  It  is  evident  that 
.M-  ,i  .  u**  h#*iaHiitarv  « '»>♦  -^f  our  crown  b  the 
moio  gr«at  article  h  r>\     You  call  6uch 

a  mas  the  Prrtcnd'  '^  iu>t  the  fon  of  our 

King,  ODd  if  so,  what  ia  tin:  JVoteirtant  religlcin  to 
na?     il*d  vrc  not  much  b<'tter  be  pii pilots  than 
tallon?     Hod  we  not  much   better  deny  our 
fjod.  omr  baptism,  our  religion,  and  our  live»,  than 
dwoy  tmr  \mmM  Prince,  our  next  male  in  a  right 
tei>  ?     If  Popcty  oonDCO*  pofsive  obodlencc  ts  still 
•Of  Aimfi.     Vfc  luv  Proiteftonts ;  we  can  die,  u  e 
'n  anything  but  rebel ;  and  this 
,  \h.  to  recognise  our  Hghi- 
t  to  do  that  first?  and  if 
vvp  mu9t  act  as  becomes 
I ;  )dox  doctrine,  b  equally 
hv  we  should  be  againat 
•  KsooTcr 
TWne  may  lut  ^atiJry  otluT  reaaotui  given  mhf 


we  should  not  be  for  this  new  establishment  of 
the  fuoeeodoci,  which,  though  pcrhops  they  mny 
not  aeeni  oo  cogent  in  themselves,  have  yet' a  due 
force,  as  they  itand  rehitcd  to  other  cfreumstances 
which  this  nation  is  at  prescitt  involved  in,  nnd 
therefore  ore  only  left  fo  the  consideration  of  the 
people  of  these  times.  No  quest  ion  but  every 
honest  Briton  is  for  a  peaceable  succession.  Now, 
if  the  Pretender  comes,  and  is  quietly  establlBhed 
on  the  throne,  why,  then,  you  know  there  fs  on 
end  of  all  our  fears'  of  the  great  and  fomiidHble 
power  of  France.  We  have  no  more  neecJ  to  fear 
an  invasion,  or  the  effects  of  lea^inj:?  Frane<^  in  a 
condition  by  the  peace  to  act  against  us,  and 
bring  the  Pretender  upon  us  ;  and  theref<>re, 
peaoe  bdng  of  so  much  consequence  to  this  nti^ 
tion  after  so  long  and  so  cruel  a  war,  none  can 
think  of  entering  upon  a  new  war  for  th«*  stic- 
ceuion  without  great  regret  and  horror.  Now  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  the  succession  of  Hanover 
would  neceosarily  involve  us  again  in  a  war  Afiainst 
Prance,  and  that  perhaps  when  we  may  be  in  no 
good  case  to  undertake  it,  for  these  reasons: 
1.  Perhaps  some  princes  and  states  in  the  world 
by  that  time»  seeing  tin)  gr^oi  increase  anrl  grm^'th 
of  French  power,  may  thmk  fit  to  ehanije  their 
sendmento,  and  rather  come  over  t<»  that  interest, 
for  want  of  being  supported  before,  than  be  willing 
to  embark  against  France ;  and  so  it  may  not  l)e 
possible  to  obtain  a  new  confederacy  in  the  de- 
gree and  extent  of  it  which  we  have  seen  it  in, 
or  in  any  degree  suitable  to  the  power  of  France ; 
and  if  so,  there  may  be  but  small  hopes  of  success 
in  *:as*i  of  a  new  rupture,  and  imy  w  ar  had  bettor 
be  lot  alone  than  be  carried  on  to  Io*s,  ivhich 
often  ends  in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  or  nation 
who  undertakes  it,  and  fails  in  the  carrying  it 
on.  2.  Frauee  itself,  as  well  by  the  acquisition 
of  those  princes  who  may  have  changed  sides,  as 
above,  oa  by  a  time  for  taking  breath  after  the 
losses  she  nas  received,  may  be  raiicd  to  a  con- 
dition of  superior  strength,  and  looy  be  too  much 
an  overmatch  for  us  to  venture  upon  ;  and  if  she 
thinks  lit  to  send  us  the  person  we  call  the  Pre- 
tender, and  order  ua  to  take  him  for  our  King, 
and  this  when  we  are  in  no  condition  to  with- 
stand liim,  prudence  will  guide  vi  to  accept 
of  him,  for  oil  people  comply  with  what  they 
cannot  avoid,  and  if  we  arc  not  in  a  condition  to 
keep  him  out,  there  wants  very  little  eoobultstion 
upon  the  question  whether  we  shall  tdke  him  in 
or  no.  Like  this  is  a  man,  who.  bring  condt  moed 
to  be  hanged,  and  ii*  in  irous  in  the  dungeon  at 
Newgate,  when  be  sees  no  possibility  either  of 
pardon  from  the  Queen  or  escape  out  of  prison, 
what  does  he  resolve  upon  next  ?  What  ?  why, 
lie  resolves  to  die.  Wliat  ghoold  be  resolve 
oo?  Everybody  submit*  to  what  they  cannot 
escape.  People  1  people !  if  ye  cannot  resist  the 
Frt^och  King,  ye  must  submit  to  a  French  Pre- 
tender. There  is  more  to  bo  said  about  that. 
Tlien  some  allies,  who  it  might  be  though  I 
would  be  able  to  lend  you  some  help  In  such 
a  case  as  this  is,  may  pretend  to  be  disgutted 
at  former  usage,  and  say  Ihey  were  abandoned 
and  forsaken  on  their  occasion  by  us,  atid  they 
will  not  hasard  for  a  nation  who  disobliged 
tbetn  10  mitcli  before,  and  from  whom  they  have 
not  reodved  suitoiile  returns  for  the  debt  of  the 
Revolution,     And  if  these  natiorif  fhoutd  take 
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things  fto  lU  u  to  refuse  their  aid  and  usitistanee 
in  a  case  of  so  much  necessity  as  that  of  th^  «iie- 
oetaion,  how  shidl  we  be  able  to  maintiiiii  thrit 
attempt?  And,  a«  before,  an  attempt  of  th^t,  or 
any  other  kind  lik«  that,  U  better  left  tin  made 
than  inefTeotuAUy  made.  3.  Othert  add  a  yet  fur. 
tber  renton  of  our  probable  inability  in  such  a 
case ;  vis.  that  the  enemies  of  Britain  have  so 
miirrpreieQted  things  to  some  of  the  neJghl>our- 
ing  nations,  our  go<>d  friends  and  allies,  as  if  we 
Bntooa  had  betrayed  the  ProteBtant  interest, 
and  not  acted  faithfuily  to  our  confederacies  and 
allisnoes,  in  whieh  our  reputation,  tt  is  pretended, 
has  iii£&red  so  much  as  not  to  merit  to  be 
trusted  again  in  like  oases,  or  that  it  should  be 
safe  to  depend  upon  our  most  solemn  engage- 
ment. This,  though  it  is  invidious  and  tuirsh, 
yet  if  there  may  be  any  truth  in  it,  as  we  hope 
there  k  not,  may  be  added  as  a  very  good  reason 
why»  after  this  war  is  over,  we  may  be  in  no  good 
e4iue  at  all  to  undertake  and  to  carry  on  a  new  | 
war  in  defisoce  of  the  new  Protestant  succession,  j 
when  it  may  come  to  be  necessary  so  to  do.  , 
Since,  then,  the  succession  of  Hanover  will  neces*  [ 
sarily  involve  us  in  a  new  war  against  France,  | 
and  for  the  reasons  above,  if  they  arc  aUow«d  to  | 
bo  good  reasons,  we  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  ' 
carry  on  that  war,  is  not  this  a  |ood  reason  why 
we  (should  not,  in  our  present  circumstances^  be 
for  that  succession  ?  Other  reasons  may  be  talten 
from  the  present  occasion  the  nation  inuy  tie  un- ' 
der  of  preserving  and  securing  the  best  admini^-  I 
tration  of  things  that  ever  this  nation  was  under 
in  many  ages ;  and  if  this  be  found  to  be  incon* 
dstent  with  the  succMiicm  of  Hanover,  as  some 
feign,  it  is  hoped  none  will  say  but  we  ought  to 
consider  what  we  do.  If  the  sutsoenion  of  Ha- 
nover u  not  consistent  with  thCM  tliiligs^  what 
reason  have  we  to  be  for  the  said  iuecesston  till 
that  posture  of  things  be  arrived  when  that  in* 
eonsijitency  may  be  removed  ?  And  now,  people 
of  Britain,  be  you  our  Judges  ufxin  what  terms 
you  con  think  it  reasonable  to  insist  any  longer 
upon  this  succ<*^on,  I  do  not  contend  thai  it 
h  not  a  lawful  suceession,  a  reosotiable  suoeetsion, 
an  e:»tablisbed  luoeession,  nay,  a  nearer  suocea- 
?don  I  but  If  il  b«  not  a  practicable  tiiooeflalon, 
and  cannot  be  a  peaceable  iucoenioii;  If  peace 
will  not  brin^  him  in,  and  war  cannot,  whst  muRt 
we  do?  It  were  much  better  not  to  have  it  at 
all  than  to  have  it  and  ruin  the  kingdom  and  I 
those  that  claim  it  at  the  same  time. 

But  yet  1  have  other  reasons  than  these,  and 
more  cogent  ones,  Learned  men  say  some  dis- 
eases in  nature  are  cured  by  antipathies,  and 
some  by  sympathies  -,  that  the  enemief  of  nature 
are  the  best  preservatives  of  nature ;  that  bodiea 
are  brought  down  by  the  skill  of  the  phyiician, 
that  they  may  the  better  be  broup:ht  up  ;  made 
siek  to  be  made  well,  and  carried  to  the  bnnk  of 
the  grave  In  order  to  be  kept  from  the  grave. 
For  these  reasoML  and  in  order  to  these  things, 
poisons  are  administered  in  physic,  and  amputa^ 
tions  hi  surgery ;  the  flesh  Is  cut  that  it  may 
heal  I  an  arm  laid  open  that  it  may  clo«e  with 
lafeCy,  and  these  methods  of  cure  are  said  to  be  the 
moot  certain  as  well  as  most  necessary  in  those 
pellicular  cases ;  from  whence  it  is  become  a  pro. 
verbial  saying  in  physic, "  Desperate  diseases  must 
have  desperate  remedies***    Now  it  is  very  pro- 
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per  to  inquire  in  this  case,  whether  the  nation  is 
not  in  aueh  a  state  of  health  at  this  time,  llmt  the 
coming  of  the  Pretender  may  not  be  of  abi^olute 
necessity,  by  way  of  cure  of  such  national  dfv 
tempers  as  now  afflict  us,  and  that  on  efT^^c  tual 
cure  can  be  vrroiiglit  no  other  way  ?  If  upon  due 
inqiiir)  it  sliould  appear  that  we  are  not  fit  to 
receive  inch  a  Pnnec  as  the  successor  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  in,  that  we  should  ma]tr*'at 
and  abujie  him  if  he  were  here,  and  that  there  it 
no  way  for  us  to  learn  the  true  value  of  a  Pro- 
testant sueecfsor  so  well  as  by  tasting  a  Uttle 
what  a  Popi»h  Pretender  is,  and  feeling  some- 
thing of  the  great  advantages  that  may  accrue  to 
us  by  the  superiority  of  a  Jacobite  party  ;  If  the 
disease  of  stupidity  has  so  fiir  seized  w,  that  we 
are  to  be  cured  onlv  by  poisons  and  fermenta- 
tions ;  if  the  nround  is  mortilied,  and  nothing  hut 
deep  incisions,  ompntntioni,  and  desperate  reme- 
dies must  be  uaed ;  if  it  should  be  necessary  thtii 
to  teach  uf  the  worth  of  things  by  the  want  of 
them,  and  there  ii  no  other  way  to  bring  the  na- 
tion to  its  senses  j  why,  what  can  be  then  said 
against  the  Pretender?  Even  let  him  come,  thai 
we  may  see  what  slavery  means,  and  may  inquire 
how  the  chains  of  French  gallies  hang  about  us, 
and  how  easy  wooden  shoes  are  to  walk  in  :  for 
no  experience  teaches  ns  so  well  as  that  we  buy 
dearest^  and  pay  for  with  the  mcwt  smart. 

1  think  this  may  pass  for  a  very  gt»od  reaaoQ 
o^rainst  the  Protestant  succession.  Nottiliig  Is 
surer  than  that  the  management  of  King  Charles 
II,  and  hiH  late  brother,  were  the  best  ways  the 
nation  could  ever  have  taken  to  bring  to  pass  the 
haf)py  He  volution,  yet  these  olllictionf  to  the 
nation  were  not  joyous,  but  griei'ous  for  the  time 
they  remained,  and  the  poor  kingdoms  suffered 
great  eonvulsionii ;  but  what  welghi  that,  if  tbeee 
convulsions  are  found  to  be  neoeuary  to  a  cure? 
If  the  physicians  preocrttie  a  TomJt  fbf  Uie  cure 
of  any  particular  distemper,  will  the  patient  com* 
plain  of  being  made  sick  ?  No,  no ;  when  you 
begin  to  be  sick,  then  we  say,  **  Oh,  that  is 
right  r  and  when  the  vomit  begiiis  to  work ;  and 
how  shall  the  island  of  Britain  »pew  out  all  the 
dregs  and  tilth  the  public  digesture  has  eon* 
trueted,  If  it  be  not  made  sick  with  some  French 
physic  ?  If  you  give  good  nouHishlng  food  to  a 
foul  stomarh,  you  cause  that  uholesome  food  to 
turn  into  filth,  and  instead  of  novirishing  the  nuio, 
it  nourishes  diseosee  in  the  man,  till  those  di«. 
eases  prove  his  dcstrur-tjon,  snd  bring  him  to  the 
grave.  Iti  like  manner,  if  you  will  bring  the 
Proleetant  rooceesor  into  the  government  before 
that  government  have  taken  some  physic  to 
eleanse  it  from  the  ill  digesture  it  may  have  been 
tinder,  how  do  we  know  but  the  diseaAcs  which 
are  already  begun  In  the  nonstitution  may  not 
be  nourished  and  kept  up,  till  they  may  hereafter 
breoit  out  in  the  days  of  our  posterity,  and  prove 
mortal  to  the  nation?  Wherefore  should  we  de- 
sire the  Protestant  sncoessor  to  come  m  upon  a 
foot  of  high-flying  mina^e^  and  be  beholden  Ibr 
their  ^tablishment  to  those  who  are  the  enemies 
of  the  constitution  ?  WouM  not  this  be  to  have  in  ' 
time  to  come  the  soe«es9ori  of  that  house  be  the  i 
same  thing  as  the  ages  past  have  already  been 
mode  sick  of,  and  made  to  spew  out  of  the  go> 
^  emmcnt  ?  Are  not  any  of  ttieie  consideratioiit 
enough  to  make  any  of  ui  averse  to  the  Pro- 
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OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 


0 ;  let  us  lake  A  French 
sio.k,  that  wo  may  be 
more  cifoctuall}'  have 


wdt  nd  may  .^ 

JMtr  bcilfb  cttabUshed. 

lite  Pretender  will  no  doubt  bdng  us  j^ood 
meigcfaea,  and  cure  us  of  all  oar  hypot  hotidriac 
iufxnm  thttt  oow  make  us  m  giddy.  But,  My 
MODe,  hfe  wOl  briii|r  Popery  In  upon  'us.  Poper}, 
•aif  jroo  ?  Alftft !  it  U  too'trup :  Poppry  is  a  sad 
ihbf.  and  thai,  tav  some  folks,  ou^ht  to  have 
Seen  thouglit  on  bmnn  now ;  but  suppose,  iben, 
ibis  thiof  called  Topery :  bow  will  it  come  in  ? 
Wbr.  iay  tbe  boneft  folk,  tbe  Protcndpr  is  a 
and  Jf  a  Popish  Prince  come  upon  the 
me  iball  have  Pop^rv  come  in  upon  ui 
ikfl.  V\cll  well;  lind  what  hurt  wfll 
to  foa?  MaT  not  Popcr)-  be  very  ^ood 
kliid?  ^littt  If  this  Popery,  like  the  vomit 
of  poi:iOn«  be  the  only  phy^Jc  tbat  can  cure 
?  Si  thii  vomit  make  you  «pcw  out  your 
Sihbi^  your  Tory  flith,  your  idolatrous  filth,  your 
filth,  and  reitore  you  to  your  bcaltht  *hall ' 
good  for  you  !  Here»  pray,  observe  the  | 
of  pbysic  Vou  heard  before,  when  you 
a'voimt*  the  physic  given  you  to  vomit  i^ 
dwm  aotnethliif  contmry  to  nature,  iomethiug 
that,'  if  taken  in  quantity,  would  destroy;  but 
how  does  it  operate?  It  attacks  nature,  and 
untM  her  opon  a  ferment  to  cast  out  what  offendi; 
Ler  Dm  remark  it,  I  pray,  when  the  patient 
if,  }li'  (iJwitys  vomit*  up  the  physic  and  tlu* 
So  If  the  nation  should  take  a  ' 
ry,  OS  when  the  Pretender  romea  ' 
it  It  it  that  this  wHl  be  the  conse-  I 

vill  vomit  up  the  physic'  and  the 
'in*T;    the   Popery  and  the   Pretender 
>8ie  op  again,  and  all  the  Popish,  arbU  | 
rafintcai  61th,  which   has  offended  the 
'    nation  so  long  and  ruined  its  dl' 
a  I  come  up  together.     One  vomit 
*opcry  will  do  us  all  a  great  deal  of  p^ood,  for 
h  of  the  constitution  is  mnnellously 
Obaerve,  people  I  this  is  no  new  apph- 
tba  nation  has  taken  a  vomit  of  this  kind 
ow,  aa  in  Queen  Man-  the  First's  time ; 
was  not  well  chewed,  and  being 
own  whole,  did  not  rightly  d![;e:^t,  but  ! 
much    crudity  in    the   stomach,  from 
proceeded  ill   nourisbmenf,  bad  blood, 
rn  £0  habit  of  body  in  the  constitution. 
mt  diiiemper  wliich  seized  the  gospeU 
Saflblk.  who  being  struck  with  an  epi- 
'  d«ad  palsy,  in  the  better  half  of  their 
idiog,  to  wit,  the  religious  and  zealous 
up  anns  for  a  Popish  Pretender  against 
•laot  successor,  upon  the  wild- headed 
f   the   right   line   being  Jur*  ttivino, 
followed,  I  pray  ?     Why,  they  took  a 
POperr*    The  potion,  indei'd,  was  given 
dCRibIa  vtiiiclc,  viz.  of  feggots  a  little  in- 
isd  this  worked  so  eflectually  tbat  the 
Imdnfi  hrotigbt   up  all  the  filth 

tUnami  !  loo\k^h  notion  of  hr^r^'di- 

^•'•P*'^'-'-'  ''-^^  '■'" '■^■■'  "'■■'^-'  ^^^^^  ^*' 

Wtra  Popery,  and  i*?  most 

aal  roneily'to  cuv  i  all  its 

diaoaaea,  and  to  »tttlu  and  cBtubllnh  the 

Beformation  ;  and  why  then  should 

%  cetiiiltd  wHh  Ihe  apprehensions  of  Po- 

Nay,  why  should  we  not  open  our  eyes 


and  ftee  bow  much  to  our  advant^ige  it  may  be  in 
the  next  reign  to  have  Poperj'  brought  in,  and  to 
that  end  the  Pretender  set  up,  that  he  may  help 
us  to  this  most  usefbl  dose  of  physic  ?    There 
arc  some  other  of  my  reasons  o gainst  the  Pro- 
testant   succession.    *  I   think   they   c^tnnot    be 
mended.     It  may  perhaps  be  thought  hard  that 
we  should  thus  seem  to  make  light  or  so  terrible 
a  thing  OS  Popery,  and  should  jest  with  the  aflair 
of  the  Protestants       No,  people  ♦     This  is  no 
jest;  taking  physic  is  no  jest  at  alii  for  it  ii 
useful  many  ways,  and  there  b  no  keeping  the 
body  in  health  without  it ;  and  the  corruptions 
of  politic  constitutions  are  as  gross  and  oa  fatal 
as  those  of  humim  bodies,  and  require  as  imme- 
diate applieatiou  of  medic ines.     And  xvhy  should 
you,  people  of  this  country,  be  so  alarmed*  and 
seem  lo  afraid  of  this  thing  called  Popery,  when 
it  is  spoken  of  in  intelligible  terms,  since  you  are 
not  afraid  altematety  to  put  your  hands  t<)  thosa 
things  which  as  naturally  tend  in  themselves  to 
bring  it  upon  you,  as  douds  tend  to  rain,  or 
smoke  to  fire  ;  what  do  all  your  scandalous  divi. 
.'iims,  your  unchristian  quarrellings,  your  heaping 
up  reproaches,  and  loading  each  other  with  in- 
famy and  ttith   abomirnihle   forgeries,  what  do 
these  tend  to  but  Popery?    If  it  should  be  asked 
how  have  these  any  such  reference*  the  answer 
i-i  mo^t  natural  from  the  premises.     Ifdivisioni 
weaken   the   nation,   if  WTiig  and    Tory,    even 
united,  ore  and  have  been  weak  enough  not  to  keep 
out  Popery,  surely,  then,  widening  the  unhappy 
breaches,  and  inflaming  things  between  them  to 
implacable  imd  irrcconrilable  breaches,  must  tend 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  kingdom^  which,  as 
our  ever    blessed    Sdviour   said^  when   divided 
againsi  iisslf  cannot  tland.     Besides,  are  not  your 
breaches  come  up  to  that  height  already  as  to  let 
any  Impartial  by-stander  see  that  Poper)'  must  be 
the  coDsequence?     Do  not  one  party  say  openly 
they  had  rather  be  Papists  than  Presbyterians ; 
that  they  would  rather  go  to  mass  than  to  a 
meeting-house,  and  are  they  not  to  that  piirpoio 
all  of  them  who  lu-e  of  that  height^  openly  joined 
with  the  Jacobites  in  the  cause  of  Popeiy?    On 
the  other  hand,  are  not  the  Presbytariant  In 
Scotland  so  exasperated  at  having  the  td^uratkm 
oath  imposed  upon  them,  contrary,  as  thev  tell 
us,  to  their  principles,  that  they  care  not  if  fie  or 
any  one  else  would  come   now  and  free  thetn 
from  that  yoke  ?     What  Is  all  this,  but  telling  \ii 
plainly  that  the  whole  nation  is  running  into 
Popery  and  the  Pretender?     Why,  then,  while 
you  are  obliquely  tind  by  consequences,  joining 
your  hondi  to  bring  in  Poperj',  why,  oh  distracted 
folk  ■  should  you  think  it  umiss  to  have  me  talk 
of  doing  it  openly  and  avowedly  ?    Better  is  opea 
enmity  than  secret  ^u'le ;    better  is  it  to  talk 
openly  and  profess  openly  for  Popery,  that  you 
may  «ee  the  shape  und  real  picture  of  it,  than 
pretend  strong  opposition  to  it,  and  be  all  at  the 
same  time  putting:  your  hands  to  the  work,  and 
pulling  It  dott  n  upon  your»velvi»  with  all  your  mighL 
But   nere   comes  an   objection   in   our  way, 
which,  however  weighty,  we  must  endeavour  to 
get  o^cr,  and  tlu#  is  uhat  becomes  of  the  abjura- 
tion?    If  the  Pretender  comes  in  we  are  all  per- 
jured, and  we  ou^ht  to  be  all  unanimous  for  thr 
House  of  Hanover,  becauie  wc  are  all  perjured  iJ 
I  wc  are  for  the  Pretender.    Perjured  !  say  >c.  ha' 
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wby  do  not  alt  these  people  say  we  are  all  per- 
jured already,  nay,  one^  two,  three,  or  four  times? 
What  sigTiifies  oaths  and  abjurationa  in  a  nntjon 
where  the  Parliament  can  make  an  oath  to-day» 
and  punish  a  man  for  keeping  it  to-morrow  [  i 
Besides^  taking  oaths  without  oxnmination.  and 
hreaking-  them  without  consideration^  hath  bcfn 
90  much  a  practice,  and  the  date  of  it  a  ori^rinal 
ia  so  far  back,  that  none,  or  hut  very  few,  know 
where  to  look  for  it.  Nay,  have  wc  not  been 
called,  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  foreign  countries 
the  twearing  nation  ?  Note,  we  do  not  say  the 
Jbftwom  nation;  for  whatever  other  countries 
lay  of  us,  it  is  not  meet  we  should  say  so  of 
ourselveg.  But  as  to  swearing  and  forswearing, 
aasociatln^  end  abjuring,  there  are  very  few 
without  iin  to  throw  the  first  stone,  and  there- 
fore  we  may  be  the  less  careful  to  answer  in  this 
matter  It  in  evident  that  the  friends  of  the 
l^etcndef  cannot  blame  us ;  for  hrive  not  the 
most  profes>ed  Ja<?obite»  all  over  the  nation 
taken  this  ahjuratioti  ?  Nay,  when  even  in  their 
hearts  tbay  have  all  the  %vhiie  resolved  to  he  for 
the  Pretender  ?  Not  to  instjincc  in  the  swearing 
in  all  a;^es  to  and  against  governments,  just  as 
they  were,  or  wore  not,  in  condition  to  protect 
ui,  or  keep  them  out  of  possession ;  btit  we 
have  a  much  better  way  to  come  off  this  than 
that,  and  we  doubt  not  to  clear  the  nation  of  per- 
jury, by  deelanng  the  design,  true  intent,  and 
meaning  of  the  ihin;;^  itself;  for  the  good  or  ovii 
of  every  action  is  said  Co  lie  in  the  Inlentlon.  If, 
then,  we  can  prove  th**  brining  in  the  Pretender 
to  be  done  with  a  real  intention  and  sincere  design 
to  ke^^p  him  out,  or  as  before,  to  speiv  him  out ;  if 
we  bring  in  Popery  w ith  an  intention  and  a  sincere 
design  to  establish  the  Protestant  religion  ;  if  we 
bring  in  a  Popish  Prince,  with  a  single  design  the 
firmer  and  better,  to  fix  and  introduce  the  Protest- 
ant Hanover  succession  ;  if,  I  say,  these  things  ore 
the  true  intent  and  meaning,  and  are  at  the  bottom 
of  all  our  actions  in  this  matter,  pray  how  shjill 
we  be  said  to  be  perjured,  or  to  break  in  upon  the 
abjur,»iion,  whose  meaning  we  keep,  whatever  be- 
eomes  of  the  literal  part  of  it.  Thus  we  are 
abundantly  defended  from  Ihe  guilt  of  perjurv', 
because  we  preserve  the  design  and  intention 
upright  and  entire  for  the  House  of  Hanover ; 
though,  ajs  the  best  means  to  bring  it  to  pass,  we 
think  fit  to  bring  in  Popery  and  the  Pretender. 
But  yet  farther  to  justify  the  lawfulness  and  use- 
fulness of  such  kind  of  methods,  we  mfty  go  hack 
to  former  experiments  of  the  same  case,  or  liJte 
coju^s;  for  nothing  can  illustrate  such  a  thing  so 
aptly  as  the  example  of  eminent  men  f\ha  have 
practised  the  very  same  thinc^s  in  the  some  or 
like  eases ;  and  more  espeeiaily  when  that  prac- 
tice has  been  mode  use  of  by  honest  men  in  an 
honest  cause,  and  the  end  been  crowned  with 
■OOOen.  ThI*  eminent  example  was  first  put 
kk  prifiticQ  by  the  late  Earl  of  Sunderland  in  the 
tmtf  of  King  James  II,  and  that,  too,  In  the  case 
of  bringing  Popery  into  England,  vvhiih  is  the 
ver)'  individual  article  before  us.  This  famous 
politician,  if  fame  lies  not,  turned  Papist  himself. 
weT>t  publicly  to  mas»,  udvised  and  directed  all 
the  forward  rash  steps  thut  King  James  aft er- 
wnrds  took  toward*  the  introducing  of  Popery 
into  the  nation.  If  he  is  not  slandered,  it  was  ho 
Advfaed  Uiescttiisg  up  of  Popish  chapels  and  mass 


houses  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  aeveral 
principal  towns  of  this  nation  ;  the  invading  the 
right  of  corporations,  courts  of  justice,  tmivcrsi- 
ties,  and  at  lost  the  erecting  the  high  commLi- 
sion  court  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  church  ; 
and  many  more  of  the  arbitrary  steps  which  that 
monarch  took  for  the  ruin  of  the  Prot^tant 
religion,  a&  he  thought,  were  brooght  abocrt  by 
this  politic  earl,  purely  with  design,  and  ai  the 
only  etTeclual  means  to  ruin  the  Popish  scheme! 
and  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the  Protest- 
m>t  religion  by  the  Revolution  ;  and  as  experience 
after  made  it  good,  he  alone  was  in  the  right,  and 
it  was  the  only  way  left,  the  only  step  that  could 
be  token,  though  at  first  it  made  us  all  of  the  opi- 
nion the  man  was  going  the  reftdy  way  to  ruin 
his  country,  and  that  he  was  selliqg  us  to  Popery 
and  Rome.  Thia  woa  exactly  our  case  :  the  no. 
tlou  being  sick  of  a  deadly  and  otherwise  incura- 
ble disease,  this  wise  physician  knew  that  nothing 
but  a  medicine  made  op  of  deadly  poison,  that 
should  put  the  whole  body  into  convulsions,  and 
make  it  coiit  up  the  dregs  of  the  maUdy,  would 
have  any  efTect ;  and  so  he  applied  himself  ac- 
cordingly to  such  a  cure.  He  brought  on  Popery 
to  (he  ver)'  door  ;  he  caused  the  nation  to  swaf. 
low  as  much  of  it  ai  he  thought  was  enough  to 
make  her  bicV  as  a  horse,  and  then  he  forc^w 
she  would  spew  up  the  disease  and  the  modicine 
together ;  the  potion  of  Popery  he  saw  would 
come  up  with  it,  and  so  it  d  d.  If  thb  be  our 
case  now,  then  It  may  be  true  that  bringing  in 
the  Pretender  la  the  only  way  to  establish  the 
Protestant  succession ;  and  upon  such  terms,  and 
such  only,  I  declare  myself  foi  the  Pretender. 
If  any  sort  of  people  are  against  the  succesfion 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  any  oihcr  account f. 
and  for  tit  her  reasons,  it  may  not  be  amist  to 
know  some  of  them,  and  a  little  to  recommend 
them  to  those  who  ha\c  a  mind  to  be  for  them, 
hut  know  not  well  wherefore  or  why  they  are  so 
inclined.  I,  Some  being  instruct  eel  to  have  an 
avcraioQ  to  all  foreign  princes  or  families,  arc 
against  the  succession  of  the  Princes  of  Hano;-er, 
because,  as  they  are  taught  to  say,  tbey  are 
Dutchmen.  Now,  though  it  might  as  weE  be 
said  of  the  Pretender  thiit  he  w  a  FrenchmBn, 
yet  that  ha\ing  upon  many  accounts  hceo  rnade 
more  familiar  to  them  of  late,  and  the  name  of  a 
Dutch  King  having  a  pe^:ldia^  odWim  left  upon 
it,  by  the  grievunecs  of  the  late  King  WjUijm* 
reign,  they  can  by  no  means  think  of  another 
Dutch  succession  without  abhorrence.  Nay,  (he 
aversion  is  so  much  greater  than  their  aversion 
to  Popcr)',  that  thej  can  with  much  more  &atls. 
faction  entertain  the  notion  of  a  Popish  French 
Pretender  than  of  the  beat  Protestant  in  the 
world,  if  he  hath  anythtng  belonging  to  him  that 
sounds  like  a  Dutchman.  .\nd  this  is  some  poo- 
pie's  reason  against  the  Hanover  succession;  a 
reason  which  has  produced  various  effectj  fa  th» 
world  since  the  death  of  that  PrUice,  even  to  emt- 
Ingnationiil  antipathies  in  some  people  to  the  whole 
people  of  Holland,  and  to  wish  us  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Dutch,  without  any  foundation  of  a 
quarrel  with  them,  or  any  reason  for  those  aver- 
sions; but  these  things  opening  a  scene  which 
relates  to  things  farther  back  thun  the  subject 
we  are  now  upon,  we  emit  them  here  for  brevity 
cake,  and  to  keep  more  closely  to  the  thing  to 
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'V    iiiir.     Others  have  avrrsions  to  the 
•>jion,    a^   it  ta  the.  effect  of  the 
...  ™id  Q3  it  nifiy  reason  a  bl)  be  snppofed 
ir  iioch   principles  ai  the  rovofalion  wras 
lit  abrrnt  hy,  and  has  b^en  *he  support  of, 
vtr.  prirr  'rtj%  justice,  riirlit 3  of  imrlifl- 

inents,  t?i  itwrties,  prej>oss4*9.sio!i  of  pro- 

Thc*o  doctrines  a  certain 
\  t]  have  alwiiys  to  their  utmost 

^-,.  ..,.  gircQ  us  reason  to  believe 
ftfid  abhor  them,  and  for  thi^  re^^oti 
f  r4u\not  be  supposed  to  appear  forward  for 
Hanmeriftn  succession.  To  these  principles 
been  opposed  the  more  famous  doctrines 
ii\e  ol>cdience»  abstolute  will,  indefeasible 
hu  the  jiij(  divinum  of  the  line  of  princes,  he- 
PwtitarT  right,  and  such  like.  These,  as  preached 
up  by  that  tminent  dirute,  Dr  Henry  Sacheverell, 
itn  Tntuh  preferable  to  the  pretences  of  liberty 
nn,  the  old  rcpublicaji  notions  of 
^  ^  it  they  eannot  bat  fill  these  people 

■■    *  nil  those  that  would  protend 
ftint  iidation  we  now  stand  upon, 

Ihe    I  II  ;   and   this  is  their  reason 

;  the  Hanover  succession,  which  they  know 
I  endeavour  to  do  so. 
•  we,  hi  the  conclusion  of  thit»  ^grcat  matter, 
t0  €mr  iH'eat  and  Tnain  reason  which  they  say 
-  -  — '^-  with  a  ^eat  part  of  the  nation  at  this 
'•  for  the  Pretender,  and  which  many  ' 
radi  and  indtifrtrious  hands  are  now  I 
Bj  r-mployed  all  over  the  kingdom  to  improve 
bi»  mimU  of  the  common  people;  this  is  the 
di>n  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  birth  of  the  i 
^ender.  It  seem»,  say  these  men,  thut  the 
CommonB  of  Britain  hav?  iH'en  oil  alonj? 
I  to  believe  that,  the  person  cnllf**! 
was  a  spurious  birth,  a  child 
[  Iblstc^  upon  the  nation  by  the  late  Kin^  and 
Qti*iNrTt ',  Od<  delusion  was  carried  on,  say  they, 
i.'*;  ui  Kin^  William's  lime,  and  a 
i"^  made  of  it  to  possess  the  rabble 
M-it  .i*  I  tie  revolution,  but  nothing  was  ever 
?  of  it.  King  Wililam,  say  they,  pnimised 
declaration  to  have  it  refi^rred  to  the  dc- 
Hi  of  the  English  ParUament,  but  when  he 
]  the  croivn  he  never  did  anything  thot 
i  than  encourage  the  people  to  spicud 
by  scurrilous  pamphlets  to  urause 
'  Commons,  and  have  itiem  take  a  thing 
r  granted  which  could  have  no  other  thing 
' !  of  it ;  and  so  the  judging  of  it  in  purliament 
v;i^  made  a  tham  only,  and  the  people  Jrinkinj?  in 
ibtf  deltwi'JnT  a*  they  who  were  in  the  plot  dcsiired, 
I  H'o  as  if  t  he  t  h  i  [ig  had  been  si  if- 
Miw  upon  a  more  se<kt>*  ron- 
tli.,  -....,  1,  «iy  they,  the  cane  is  cle-ir 
I  person  Ib  the  real  ^on  of  Khig  Jaine>s 
^vnnrer^  of  the  revolution  go  now  upon 
\ii.,  the  power  of  Parliament 
n  ;  jmd  that  snecession  beiiig 
'  '  ^  r<,  which  they 
y,  the  ques- 

;..       ^,: ....     J iui  caned  the 

is  ovrr,    tiid  nnthin;^  now   is  to  be 

tt      Thr,t  he  U  the  son  of  King  James, 

no  more  room  to  doubt,   nnd 

t  ^1  of  hereditary'  rfght  taking 

•   ir.*'  ^,ri  I' nt  professed  dt>ctrine  of  the 

of  Kn^land.  there  can  be  no  objei'tion 


tigain'^t  his  bcin;?  our  lawful  kmg,  and  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  said  Church  of  England  doctrine  to 
denj  it.  This  i hen  is  the  present  reason  trhich 
the*  poor  itrnorant  people  are  taught  to  give  why 
they  are  agiiiinst  the  Protestant  suceesjsion,  and 
why  they  nre  eusily  persuaded  to  come  into  the 
new  scheme  of  a  Popish  Pretender,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  are  all  heartily  against  Popery 
as  ranch  m  ever. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  explain  this  case 
a  little  to  the  tmderstanding  of  the  common 
people,  and  let  them  know  upon  what  foundation 
the  right  of  these  two  parties  is  founded ;  and  if 
this  be  done  H-Hh  plainness  and  cleamcsA,  as  by 
the  rights  and  laws  of  Englishmen  and  Britons 
appertaincth,  the  said  Commons  of  Britain  may 
soon  discover  whether  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  or  the  claim  of  the  |)crson  called  the 
Pretender,  h  founded  best,  nnd  which  they  ought 
to  adhere  unto.  The  first  thing,  it  seems,  to  be 
made  clear  to  the  common  people  is,  whether  the 
Pretender  was  the  lawhil  son  of  King  .fumes,  yea 
or  nay  ;  and  why  the  contrary  to  this  was  not 
made  appear,  according  to  the  promise*,  which 
they  say,  although  falsely,  were  made  by  the  late 
King  William.  In  the  lirst  place  is  to  be  ron- 
sidered,  that  the  dechiration  of  the  said  King, 
when  Prince  of  Orange,  putting  the  said  cose  in 
the  modestest  manner  possible,  had  this  expres- 
3ion  :  fhftl  titer f  vere  inuleul  nuxpicionM  thai  the  Maid 
pmton  wtts  nfd  torn  nfihe  Quet'tt'x  body  ;  and  that 
the  PfffiCf  reKotvtd  to  teavt!  the  iame  to  the  fm 
Pmlifimeut :  to  which,  throughout  tlic  suid  de- 
cli^ ration,  the  Prince  decliired  himtelf  ready  to 
refer  all  the  grievances  which  he  came  over  to 
i  rwlress.  I  shall  give  yon  this  in  the  words  of  ,1 
I  late  Icnrned  author  upon  that  head.  *'  Before  a 
I  free  parliann/nt  could  be  obtained.  King  James 
I  withdraw  himself,  and  carried  away  hiji  preionded 
I  son  into  the  hnnds  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  this 
nation,  and  of  our  rehgion,  vir.,  the  French, 
lliere  to  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  enmity 
to  this  his  native  country. 

"  By  which  action  he  not  only  declined  to  refer 
the  legitimacy  of  liis  said  son  to  the  e stamina tion 
of  the  Parliament,  as  the  Prince  of  tJrange  had 
oflered  in  his  said  declaration,  but  made  such  ex- 
amination altogether  useless  and  impraeljcabh*, 
he  himself  (King  James),  not  ownintr  it  to  be  a 
legal  parliament,  and  therefore  not  consenting  to 
stand  l^jy  sueh  eKamiiiation. 

**  IJy  the  said  abdication  and  carrying  away 
hi<  said  pretended  son  into  the  hands  of  the 
Freneh,  to  be  «»(iueati^l  in  Popery,  Ac,  he  gave 
the  Parli:iments  of  KngUnd  and  Kt^otland  ubun^ 
dant  reason  for  ever  to  exclude  the  KaJd  King 
James  and  hii;  »aid  pretended  son  from  the  go- 
vernment of  these  realms,  or  fi*om  the  sncce&sion 
to  the  same,  r^nd  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so,  if  they  vc^ould  scrure  the  Protest- 
ant religion  to  themselves  and  their  posterity ; 
and  ttiis  without  any  regard  to  the  doubt,  vhether 
he  was  the  lawful  son  of  King  James  or  no,  since 
it  Is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  this 
Protestant  natbn  to  be  gt»vemod  by  m  Popish 
prince. 

1  he  proof  of  the  legit imary  being  ihui  stated, 
and  all  the  violent  susplctoni  of  his  not  beinf 
bom  of  the  Queen  being  thus  confirmed  by  th« 
abdication  of  King  JonteF,  r«ome  we  next  to  ex- 
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anilf)«¥  how  far  this  abdication  coyld  forfeit  for 
this  Pretender,  supposing  him  to  be  the  reoj  son 
or  King  James,  this  returns  upon  the  righl  of 
Parliament  t(>  limit  the  succession,  supposing 
King^  Jamf*5  had  had  no  son  at  all.  [f  the  &bdi* 
c&tioD  be  granted  a  lawfully  malting  the  throne 
vucantt  it  will  be  very  hard  to  assign  a  cause  why 
the  Parliament  might  not  name  a  successor, 
while  the  father  was  alive,  whose  right  had  no 
violent  suspicions  attending  it,  and  not  why  they 
might  not  name  a  successor,  thoug^h  the  son  was 
Uving.  That  the  father'ii  abdicatioD  forfeited  for 
the  son  is  no  part  of  the  quc-!>tion  before  us^  for 
the  father  is  not  said  to  forfo^t  bis  right  at  all ; 
no  one  ever  questioned  his  nghi  to  reign,  nor* 
hod  he  thought  lit  to  have  stayed,  could  the  Par- 
liament have  named  a  successor,  unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  Richard  U,  he  had  made  a  voUintary 
resignation  of  the  crown,  and  of  his  p£0|jle*s 
allegiance;  hut  Ibe  King  ha\ing  voluniarily 
abdicated  the  throne,  this  was  as  cffectua)  ai  a 
releasing  bis  subjects  from  their  allegianco  In 
him,  as  if  he  had  rend  an  instrument  of  resigna- 
tion, just  ai  King  Richard  did.  All  the  artictes 
of  aucb  a  resignation  were  naturally  contained 
in  the  said  abdication,  except  the  naming  the 
successor,  as  eflcctually  m  if  they  had  been  at 
large  repeated ;  and  since  the  resigning  the 
crown  has  been  formerly  practised  in  England, 
and  there  is  so  eminent  on  example  in  our 
English  history  of  the  same,  it  will  questionless, 
be  of  uso  to  the  reader  of  these  sheets  to  have 
the  particulars  of  it  before  his  eyes,  which  for 
that  purpose  is  here  set  down  at  large,  as  it  was 
done  jo  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  English 
peers*  who  attended  the  King  for  that  purpose, 
and  is  as  follows  i — 

"  tn  the  Dame  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Richard,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  France, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  do  hereby  acquit  and  dis- 
charge  all  Archbishops^  Bishops,  Dukes,  Mar- 
quesses nnd  Earls,  Barons,  Lords,  and  all  my 
other  subjects,  both  spiritual  and  ^ecuhir,  of  what 
degree  soever,  from  their  oath  of  tealfy  and  hom- 
age, and  all  other  bonds  of  allegiance,  to  me  due 
from  them  and  their  heirsj  and  do  hereby  release 
them  from  the  said  oath  and  allegiancei  so  far  as 
they  concern  my  person,  for  ever. 

*'  I  also  resign  all  my  kingly  mujesly  and  dig- 
nity, with  all  the  rights  and  privilegcsi  thereunto 
belonging,  und  do  renounce  till  the  title  and  claim, 
which  I  ever  had,  or  have,  to  I  hem.  I  also  re- 
nounce the  government  of  the  said  kingdom,  and 
the  name  and  Royal  Highness  thtreunto  belongs 
ing,  freely  and  wholly,  and  swuaring  upon  the 
Evaogelists,  that  1  will  never  oppose  this  my 
voluntary  resignation,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  opposed, 
as  judging  myself  not  unworthily  deposed  from 
my  regal  dignity  for  my  dcierts." 

This  resignation  being  read  ogain  tn  Parlia- 
ment,  they  grounded  the  deposing  King  Richard 
upon  it,  and  declared  him  accordingly  deposed, 
that  is,  declared  the  throne  ▼meant  •,  and  imme- 
diately, by  virtue  of  their  own  tmdoubted  right 
of  limiting  the  succession,  named  the  successor. 
See  the  form  in  the  history  of  thut  time,  thus : 
— **  That  the  throne  wa»  vacant  by  the  voluntary 
cession  and  ju&t  doposition  of  King  Richard  the 
Second,  and  that,  therefore,  according  to  their 
own  undoubted  power  and  right  so  to  do«  they 


ought  forthwith  to  the  naming  a  suceesaor  co  fiU 
the  said  throne,  which  they  forthwith  did  by 
naming  and  proclaiming  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, to  he  King,"  &c.  See  the  *  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England,'  foHo  287. 

This  was  the  tame  tiling  with  King  Jameses 
abdication,  and  King  Jatnes^  abdication  waa  do 
less  or  more  than  an  effectual  resignation  in  fbniu 
Now  the  Parliament,  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
crown  by  the  King,  having  a  manifold  and  mani- 
fest right  to  supply  the  throne  so  become  vacant, 
had  no  obligation  to  regard  the  poaterity  of  the 
abdicated  Prince,  so  far  as  any  of  tbcrm  are  con- 
cerned in,  or  involved  by,  the  said  abdication, 
nnd  therefore  considered  of  establishing  and 
limiting  the  succession,  without  mentioniog  iht 
reoMms  of  the  descent,  having  the  reason  In 
themsclvei.  But  suppose  the  son  of  King  James 
had  been  allowed  legitimate,  yet,  as  the  father 
hatl  involved  him  in  the  same  circumstanoes  with 
himself,  by  first  carrying  him  out  of  Ibe  king, 
dom,  and  afterwards  educating  him  in  the  Po|n^ 
religion,  he  ber^une  abdicated  also  with  his  father. 
Neither  doth  the  being  voluntary  or  not  volun- 
t*try  alter  the  cose  in  the  least,  since  in  the  laws 
of  England  a  father  is  allowed  to  be  able  U>  for- 
feit for  himswlf  nnd  for  his  children,  and  much 
uiore  may  he  make  a  resignation  for  himself  and 
his  children,  as  is  doily  practised  and  allowed 
in  law  in  the  cutting  off  entails  and  temainden^ 
even  when  the  heir  entail  lii  in  being,  and  tin^ 
dcr  age.  The  people  ought  not,  then,  to  sufTer 
themsphes  to  be  imposed  upon  in  such  a  ca«e; 
for.  though  the  Pretender  were  to  be  owned  for 
the  lawful  mm  of  King  James,  yet  the  abdication 
of  King  Jiitnea  his  father,  and  especially  his  own 
passive  abdication,  was  as  effectual  an  abdication 
in  him  as  if  he  bad  been  of  age  and  done  it  H'olun- 
lorily  himself,  and  shall  be  aUowed  to  be  as  bind- 
ing m  oil  respects  in  law,  as  an  heir  in  pos&eajoa 
cutting  off  an  heir  in  tail.  Jf  this  is  not  so,  then 
was  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  King  Wil- 
liam aud  Queen  Mary  unrighteous,  and  thos« 
two  famous  Princes  must  be  recorded  in  history 
for  parricides  and  usurpers  ;  nor  will  it  end  there, 
for  the  black  charge  must  reach  our  most  gra- 
cious So\  ereign,  who  must  be  charged  with  the 
horrible  crimes  of  robbery  and  uaiifpatioo ;  and 
not  the  Piirliament  or  Conventicin  of  ibe  eatatet 
at  the  Revolution  only  shall  be  cAuuved  la  rebela 
and  traitors  to  tbeir  Sovereigii»  ana  breakers  of 
the  great  command  of  rendering  to  Cesar  the 
tilings  that  are  Cmsar's,  but  even  every  ParUa* 
ment  since,  cspeciolly  those  who  bave  bad  any 
hand  in  placing  the  entail  of  the  crtmn  iipon  tba 
person  of  the  Queen,  and  in  oonfirroiog  her  M^ 
jeity^s  possession  thereof,  since  her  happy  aooea* 
slon ;  and  every  Act  of  Parliament  settling  the 
succession  on  the  House  of  Hanover  must  have 
likewise  been  guilty  of  treason  and  rebeUkiii  In  • 
most  unnatural  manner.  This  is  a  betvy  fhirgi 
upon  her  Majesty,  and  very  inronsistent  wltbtM 
great  zeal  and  afleetion  with  which  all  the  |ieople 
of  Britain  at  this  time  pay  their  duty  end  eU«^ 
anee  to  her  M^jetfty's  person,  and  «dukOWlc£e 
her  happy  government.  Tills  may,  Indeed,  be 
thought  hard,  but  it  is  e%ident  nothing  less  can 
be  the  case,  and  therefore  thote  Deopte  who  are 
so  forward  to  plead  the  Pretenaerli  oetiM,  on, 
account  of  hia  being  King  Jamee%  UwM  aoo*  em ' 
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do  it  imoD  no  other  terms  than  thete,  viz.,  to  de- 
dare  that  the  Qaeen  is  herself  an  ill^^  governor, 
an  xunrpcr  of  another's  right,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  deposed ;  or  that  the  hereditary  right  of 
Princes  a  no  indefeasible  thing,  but  is  subject  to 
tiie  power  of  the  Umitations  by  Parliament 
Thna,  I  tUnk,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Pre- 
tender's  being  the  rightAil  son  of  the  late  King 
James  it  over,  and  at  an  end ;  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  needful  inquiry  relating  to  the  succession, 
dnee  his  father  fa&voWed  him  in  the  fate  of  his 
abdication,  and  many  ways  rendered  him  inca- 
pable to  rdgn,  and  out  of  condition  to  have  any 
claim,  since  the  power  of  limiting  the  succession 
to  the  crown  is  an  undoubted  right  of  the  Parlia. 
menu  of  England  and  of  Scotluid  respectively. 
Moreover,  his  being  educated  a  Papist  in  France, 
and  continuing  so,  was  a  just  reason  why  the 
people  of  En^and  rejected  him,  and  why  they 
oogm  CO  reject  him,  since,  according  to  that 
famoos  vote  of  the  Commons  in  the  Convention 
Parliament,  so  often  printed,  and  so  often  on 
many  accounts  quoted,  it  is  declared,  **  That  it  is 
incoDsiUent  with  the  Constitution  of  this  Pro- 
testant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
Prince." — Vide  *  Votes  of  the  Convention,*  Feb. 
2,  1668.  This  vote  was  carried  up  by  Mr  Hamp- 
den to  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  day,  as  the 
resdntion  of  all  the  Commons  of  England.  Now 
this  Prince  being  Popish,  not  only  in  his  infancy, 
but  continuing  so  even  now,  when  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  Britain  have  been  made  to  exdude 


him,  his  turning  Protestant  now,  which  his  emis. 
series  promise  for  him,  though  perhaps  without 
his  consent,  will  not  answer  at  all ;  for  the  Acts 
of  Parliament,  or  some  of  them,  having  been 
passed  while  he,  though  of  age,  remained  a  Pa- 
pist, and  gave  no  room  to  expect  any  other,  his 
turning  Protestant  cannot  alter  those  laws,  sup- 
posing he  should  do  so ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  that 
a  nation  should  alter  an  established  succession  to 
their  crown  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  aitor 
or  change  his  religion.  If  to  engage  the  people 
of  Britain  to  settle  the  succession  upon  him,  and 
receive  him  as  heir,  he  had  thought  fit  to  turn 
Protestant,  why  did  he  not  declare  himself  ready 
to  do  so  before  the  said  succession  was  settled  by 
so  many  laws,  especially  by  that  irrevocable  law 
of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  that  en- 
gagement of  the  abjuration,  of  which  no  human 
power  can  absolve,  as  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
repeal  it,  nor  no  man  break  it  withou^  willul 
perjury. 

What  then  is  the  signification  to  the  people  of 
Britain  whether  the  person  called  the  l^etcnder 
be  legitimate  or  no  ?~thc  son  of  King  James,  or 
the  son  of  a  cinder- woman  ?  The  case  is  settled 
by  the  Queen,  by  the  legislative  authority,  and 
we  cannot  go  back  from  it,  and  those  who  go 
about  as  emissaries  to  persuade  the  Commons  ot 
Great  Britain  of  the  F^tender*s  having  a  right, 
go  about  at  the  same  time  traitorously  to  tell  the 
Queen's  good  subjects  that  her  Majesty  is  not  our 
rightful  Queen,  but  an  usurper. 
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Tbat  w«  are  to  have  a  peace,  or  that  the 
«  ie  made,  what  sort  of  peace,  or  how  it  ha& 
I  brought  about? — these  arc  quesUom  th« 
wofid  bc|^  to  have  done  with,  tliey  have  be«o 
io  much,  io  often,  and  to  bo  little  purpOM  buuikd 
tbout  and  to««ed  like  a  sihuttlMCidL  from  one 
pmriy  to  another,  the;  portieA  themselvea  begin 
to  want  breath  to  rail  and  throw  scandal  Roper 
and  IU4path»  like  two  Tom-t —  men,  have  thrown 
ii%)it.4irt  At  one  oootber  to  longi  and  mned 
iolo  to  many  Jokes  up  to  their  dbowa  to  nna  it, 
tliat  lb«7  stink  now  m  Uie  noetHb  of  their  own 
part  J.  The)'  are  bccoflunff  perfectly  nauseous 
to  r«Bd ;  the  nation  ii  snrfeitod  of  them,  and  the 
people  begin  to  he  tired  with  ilUusing  one  anotlier. 
WAiikl  any  tolerable  fece  appear  upon  thingi,  we 
■4glit  eapect  the  people  would  be  inclined  to  be 
easjr  i  and  were  the  eyes  of  iooie  great  men  open, 
ihtj  may  see  this  was  the  opportunity  ttiey  never 
hu  before  to  make  the  nation  easy,  and  them- 
salves  safe.  The  main  thing  which  agitates  the 
Bundi  of  men  now,  is  the  Protestant  successiou 
■nd  Um  Pretender.  Much  pains  have  be«n  taken 
on  both  sides  to  amus*  the  world  about  thin  re- 
Wirinhig  dispute  i  one  tide  to  make  us  believe  tt 
Ii  mh,  and  the  other  to  convince  us  ii  is  in  don- 
(ir*  Kelt  her  side  hath  been  able  to  expatiate 
the  part  they  allrm.  Those  who  say  the 
it  succession  is  secure,  have  not  yet 
111  any  step  taken  since  these  new  trans- 
tont  its  particular  security.  Those  who 
Mqr  It  Is  bi  danger,  have  not  so  clearly  determined, 
among  themselves,  from  what  particular 
of  public  management  that  danger  chioAy 
edn  Both  th^e  uncertainties  serve  to 
pvples  tia»  and  to  leave  the  thing  more  undeter- 
■Bed  thao  consists  with  the  pubhc  ease  of  the 
pHpkTa  niiida.  To  contribute  something  to 
Mil  flMe,  aiMi  bring  those  whose  place  it  is  to 
of  irays  to  make  the  people  cosy  in  this 
la  work  b  made  public.  Possibly  the 
pffopounded  may  not  meet  with  a  cate* 
mwiir ;  but  this'ii  certain,  it  shall  show 
Erectly  what  is  the  chief  question 
which  tiM  cabstance  of  things  before  us  is  like  to 
tttra  inwOt  and  to  which  all  our  questions  seem 
to  teao.  Were  the  great  difficulty  of  the  succct- 
»ioQ  brought  to  a  narrow  compass,  though  we 
might  spend  fewer  words  about  it,  we  ihould 
iiOPfy  eooo  to  a  direct  answer.  Before  I  come 
t#  Um  groat  and  chief  question  upon  which  thi^ 
iAir  10  mndi  taoma  to  turn,  it  leems  noedful  to 
Ml  iha  pr««ioiii  qocatioo  upon  which  so  mmsh 
drtata  kaa  been  amoof  ua,  and  let  that  be  ei^ 
tmhmd.  This  previous  question  is  this :  ii  there 
trnj  teal  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession  ?  Is 
mxf  danger  that  the  Pretender  shaJl  be 
in  upon  us  ?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
and  tyranny,  by  restoring  the  son,  as 
r  aall  thca«  o^  abdicated  IClng  James  ?    This 


farieal 


is  the  previous  question,  as  wo  may  now  call  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  people 
unong  us  who  are  so  far  from  allowing  thai  there 
b  any  sui^h  danger  as  the  said  question  mentions, 
that  they  will  have  it  io  be  a  token  of  disaSection 
to  tho  government  to  put  the  question,  and  are 
for  loading  whoever  shall  ofler  to  start  such  a 
question  with  characters  and  party. marks  odious 
to  good  men,  such  as  inccDdiory,  promoter  of  dis- 
contents, raiser  of  faction,  divider  of  the  peopl«*, 
and  the  Uke ;  names  which  the  writer  of  these 
sheets,  at  the  same  time,  both  contemns  and  ab- 
hors. He  cannot  see  that  he  is  any  enemy  to 
the  Queen  in  inquiring,  as  diligently  as  possible, 
whether  there  are  any  attempts  to  depose  her, 
or  dangerous  prospects  of  bringing  in  the  hated 
rival  of  her  glory  and  dominion.  It  is  so  far  from 
that,  that  it  is  apparently  the  duty  of  everj^  true 
subject  of  her  Mtgcsty  to  inquire  seriously  whe- 
ther the  pubUe  peace,  the  Quaen's  safety,  her 
throne,  or  her  pemm,  ii  In  any  danger  from  the 
wicked  deiJgn  of  her  and  her  people's  enemies. 
Wherefore,  and  for  the  joint  concern  every  Pro- 
testant Briton  has  in  this  thing,  I  shall  make  no 
diDii  ulty  plainly  and  seriously  to  state,  and  to 
answer  thi»  previous  question,  viz.  Whether  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession  from 
the  present  measures,  and  from  the  present  people 
concerned  ?  1  am  not  ignorant  of  what  bos  t>eeu 
said  by  some  to  prove  that  the  present  ministry 
cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  \iew  to  the 
Pretender  in  any  of  their  measures.  The  best 
reason  which  I  have  seen  given  upon  that  sub> 
ject  is,  that  it  Js  not  their  interest,  and  that  as 
yet  we  have  not  found  them  fools  that  arc  blind 
to  their  own  interest,  that  either  do  not  under- 
stand or  pursue  it.  This  we  find  handled  sun- 
dry ways  by  sundry  authors,  and  very  much  in. 
sisted  upon  as  a  foundation  for  us  to  build  upon. 
We  shall  give  our  thoughts  upon  it  with  plain- 
ness, and  without  fear  or  favour.  Good  manners 
require  we  should  speak  of  the  mlnistr)'  with  oil 
due  regard  to  their  characters  and  persons.  This 
is  a  tract  designed  to  inquire  seriously  of  a 
weighty  and  essential,  not  a  trifling  thing,  which 
requires  but  a  trifling  examination,  nor  shall  it 
be  handled  here  with  satire  and  scurrility.  We 
approve  neither  of  the  flatteries  of  one  side  nor 
toe  Insul tings  of  the  other.  We  shall  readily 
and  most  wiHiiigly  join  with  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  oot  the  ioiarott  of  the  ministry 
to  be  for  the  Pretender,  and  thaltbe  mUiistry  are 
not  blind  to  or  cureleaa  of  their  own  interest,  and 
eonsequently  that  the  ministry  cannot  be  for  the 
Pretender.  This,  I  Hope,  may  be  called  a  direct 
answer.  W^hcn  I  say  amnott  I  must  not  be  un- 
dentood  potentially,  that  they  have  no  tr.onC 
capacity,  but  they  cannot,  without  such  Ibc'ou- 
iistenties,  contradictions,  snd  improbable  thlngi 
happening,  whkh  render  it  highly  irratioBal  io 


much  as  to  suppose  it  of  I  hem.  To  shtiL  the  | 
door  a^aiiij^t  any  possibility  of  ruu!,  it  may  be 
needful  Ailso  to  take  it  with  u,s  a.-*  wc  g:o,  uliat  we 
mean  l>y  the  ivords  ftc  fur  the  Prcteiidtir ;  and 
this  can  be  no  ot hi' revise  understood  than  to  have 
Q.  dcii^ti,  howc!\er  remote,  and  upon  whatever 
liews,  to  bring  him  in  to  possess  the  throne  ol 
Iheso  kinf^doms.  The  matter,  then,  being  laia 
down  thus,  as  sinrcrely  and  plainly  as  possible, 
wo  come  to  the  question  point  blank,  and  tliirak 
it  aur  duty  to  saj  with  the  ^reiitest  dnt'eriiy,  that 
we  do  not'  believe  the  ministry  arc  In  any  mind» 
or  with  any  prospeet,  near  or  remote,  actinjf  for 
or  with  u  design  or  vivw  to  bring  in  the  Prelender 
Having  granted  this,  vve  must,  however,  to  pro- 
veot  ftuy  breaking;  in  by  way  of  cavil  on  onuhand 
or  triumph  on  the  other,  subjoin  immediately,  that 
wc  do  not  in  Ihe  least  grant  by  this  that  the 
Protestant  succession  in  in  no  danger,  even  from 
several  of  tho  measures  now  taken  in  the  world. 
It  11  far  from  any  reiieetbn  upon  the  ministry  to 
aay,  that,  however  they  may  act  upon  a  right, 
sincere  principle  for  the  Proteslmit  succession  in 
all  they  io»  whieh,  as  above,  we  profess  to  believe, 
yet  that  many  *if  the  tools  they  make  use  of  are 
of  Ruother  make,  and  Iiavc  no  edjyc  to  cut  any 
other  »vay,  no  thoughts  to  raovc  them  toward* 
another  end,  no  other  centre  which  they  caiihave 
any  tendency  to ;  that  the  Pretender's  interest 
is  the  magnet  whieh  draws  them  by  its  secret  in- 
fluence to  point  to  him  as  their  pole  ;  that  they 
lia%c  their  aim  at  his  establishment  here,  and 
own  it  to  be  their  aim.  And  as  they  are  not  shy 
to  profess  it  umon^  themselves,  so  their  conduct 
in  many  thing*  makes  it  sufficiently  publie.  This 
is  not  meant  as  any  reflection  itpon  the  minintry 
for  making  use  of  such  men.  The  late  tiiiuistry 
did  the  sjmi?,  and  every  ml ubtry  will  and  must 
employ  men  sometime!!,  not  as  ihcy  ahvayH  join 
with  them  in  their  politic  principles,  but  an  cither 
the  men  are  found  useful  in  their  several  emjiluy- 
menlf*  or  as  the  mioliitry  may  be  under  other 
clrrumstances,  whieh  make  it  necessary  to  em« 
ploy  them.  Nor,  ns  Itie  *  Review'  well  enough  ob- 
served, does  it  follow,  that  because  the  ministry 
have  emploved  or  jouied  mth  Jacobites  in  the 
public  nkinh,  that  rherefore  they  must  have 
done  it  with  a  Jacobite  principle.  But  let  the 
ministry  employ  the<e  men  by  what  necessity  or 
upon  what  occasion  th^^y  will,  though  it  may  not 
follow  thfit  the  ministry  are  therefore  for  the 
Pretender,  yet  it  does  not  also  follow  that  there 
ii  do  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession  from 
the  emjjloyinfr  those  sort  of  people :  For  what  if 
thf  Quffit  tthonhl  fiir  7 

The  mmistrv,  It  is  hoped,  are  establi^hed  in 
the  interest  of  tlieir  QUcen  and  coimtry,  and 
therefore,  it  has  hern  ^rj^ued,  that  luppofcing  the 
mhii«tr}'  had  the  Pretender  in  th^lr  eye,  )et  that 
if  i*  ir'raticna!  to  suji^est  that  they  cau  haveutvy 
such  view  rfurloj?  the  life  of  her  present  Majesty, 
Nay,  even  those  profe*>ed  Jaeobites  whom  we 
spoke  of  ju'.t  now  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  lo 
think  of  di'poFing  the  Queen,  who  has  been  so 
bountiful,  so  kind,  so  <  xcecdinjf  good  to  them,  aF 
h)  several  casi's  to  sufiVr  llicm  to  be  brought  into  ' 
the  manftfjpmeiit  of  her  own  affmrs,  when  hy  their  f 
character  the V  might  have  been  thought  tianper- 
ous,  even  to  Jicr  r*cr5on ;  thus  winning  and  en- 
grossing them  hy  her  l^mtAy,  and  Ihe  confidence 


that  h  IS  been  placed  in  them,  not  to  attempt 
anything  to  her  prejudice  without  the  mobt 
monstrous  ingratitude,  without  flying  in  ihe  face 
of  all  that  »cnse  of  honour  and  obligation  wliich 
it  is  possible  for  men  of  common  sense  to  enter- 
tain.  And  it  can  hardly  be  ihouf^ht  that  even 
Papbts  themselves,  under  the  highest  po^sejyiiot] 
of  their  religious  teal,  can  conquer  the  native 
aversion  tiiey  must  have  to  such  abominable  in- 
l^atitude,  or  to  think  of  bringing  in  the  Pre- 
tender upon  this  Protestant  nation*  even  while 
the  Queen  shall  be  on  the  throne.  But  thon^h 
this  may,  and  stmi*!  doubt  that  ahot  tie  up  their 
hands  during  the  Queen't;  life,  yet  they  them- 
selves give  us  not  *«mall  reiwon  to  expect  anv-thlng 
from  them  afterwardii,  and  it  witl  be  hard  to  find 
anybody  to  vouch  for  them  then.  These  very 
I  Jacobites,  Papists,  and  professed  enemies  lo  the 
Revolution,  may  be  supposed,  upon  theie  pre- 
tensious,  to  be  quiet,  and  ofler  no  violence  to  the 
present  estabJi-^hment  while  her  Majesty  has  the 
possession,  and  while  that  life  lasts  to  which  they 
are  so  much  indebted  for  her  royal  goodnesi  and 
clemency.  But  what  teould  tkeif  do  if  tht  QiM«il 
shot^y  die  ? 

t'ome  we  ncTtt  to  the  French  Kini^.  We  are 
told,  that  not  the  French  King  only,  but  even 
the  whole  French  nation,  arc  wonderfully  forward 
tn  acknowledge  the  oWigation  Ihey  are 'under  to 
tlie  justice  and  favour  which  they  have  received 
from  her  Majesty  in  the  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  ;  a  war  which  lay  hea^y  upon  them,  and 
threatened  the  very  name  of  the  French  nation 
with  ruin,  and,  much  more,  threatened  the  glon' 
of  the  Fretirh  court  and  of  their  great  monarch 
with  an  entire  overthrow — a  totd  eclipse  ;  a  war 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  it  ^vas  imposdbtc 
for  them  long  to  have  supported  the  expenses  ot 
and  which,  by  the  grvat  superiority  of  the  allien 
beeamo  dreadful  to  them,  and  that  every  cam- 
puigTi  more  than  another  i  a  war  whicli  they 
were  in  such  pain  to  see  the  end  of,  that  they 
tried  all  I  lie  powers  and  courts  in  Christendom, 
who  were  the  least  neutral,  to  engage  a  media- 
tion in  order  to  a  treaty,  and  all  in  vain ;  and  a 
war  whieh,  if  her  Majesty  had  not  inclined  to  put 
an  end  to,  must  have  ended  perhaps  to  the  dis- 
advantage and  confusion  of  both  France  and 
Spain,  if  not  of  all  Christendom.  The  obligations 
the  French  are  under  for  the  bringing  this  war  to 
so  just  and  honourable  a  conclusion,  are  not  at 
all  concealed ;  nay,  the  French  themselves  have 
not  been  backward  to  make  them  public.  The 
declaration  mode  by  the  French  King  of  his 
sincerity  in  the  overtures  made  for  a  renenJ 
peace,  tht*  protestations  of  tiis  being  rescHred  to 
enter  into  an  entire  conBdence,  and  a  leapie 
offensive  and  defensive,  wllh  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Chrte- 
tendom  j  his  recognition  of  her  Majest}*s  ju«t 
right  to  the  crown,  hh  entering  into  articles  to 
preserve  the  union,  acknowledgin|r  the  ninth  elec- 
torate in  ftivour  of  tht*  housi:  of  Hanover,  and 
joining  in  the  great  affair  of  the  l*rote%tant  ruc- 
cessioSo,— as  thete  all  convince  the  world  of  the 
neoessitv  his  aflUrt  were  reduced  to,  and  the 
great  advantaiifes  nceniing  to  him  by  a  peoee,  so 
they  seem  to  be  m  miuiy  nrgUfnents*  af^inst  owr 
fears  of  the  Freodi  entering  into  any  enfrogei. 
nicnts  against  the  crown  of  Uritain.  much  lets 
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.  the  possessk}D  of  the  Queen  durin;^ 
Kot  that  the  honour  and  sincerity  of' 
til*  Ki^s  of  France  is  a  foundation  fit  lor  her 
Miycity  or  ber  people  to  have  an;  dependence 
iDfd  the  infraction  of  former  treaties  by 
,  when  the  glory  of  that  monarch,  or  his 
^^  '  views  of  things,  has  die  tat  ed  such  an 

^f^OftmiitY  to  him  us  he  thoug^ht  fit  to  cIomt 
imli,  ara  due  cautions  to  us  al)  not  to  have  any 
>  of  th'it  Und     But  the  state  of  his 
and  the  condition  the  war  has  reduet  d 
r  may  give  us  some  ground  to  think  our- 
i  aafe  on  that  side.      He  knows  what  f>ower 
bms  taken  off  from  his  enemies  in  making 
ice  with  her  Majesty ;    he  knows  very  welJ 
li  what  1o«3  he  sits  down,  how  his  afliiirs  are 
kened,  and  what  need  he  has  to  take  breath 
'  ao  tenibte  a  war ;  besides  the  fiame  &ueh 
[  action  would  kindle  ag din  in  Europe,  how  it 
Iniild  aoHkojite  thin  whole  Brttisli  notion  against 
ll»,  in  iucb  a  manner,  and  endanger  bringing  on 
■ -'^■^r- fi  new  confedcracVi  upon 
.  \t  before  he  would  be  in 
ndit  ^^'111,  that  no  one  canrca- 

»uppo^  the   I'rench  King  will  run  the 
of  if.      And  these  things  may  tend   t" 
t*  '     easier  than  ordinary  in  the 

'  of  ion,  helievintj  that  the  French 

M^  much  need  of  the  favour  of 
I  of  Great  Britain,  whose  power  it  well 
O'ves  hun  to  keep  in  friendship  v;  itti  him,  and 
nation  he  will  be  very  c^tutious  of  pro* 
J  a  third  time,  aa  he  ha5  already  done  t^ince 
s  fatal  expeneuce.  All  these  things,  we  »ay, 
?m  pretty  well  to  assure  us  that  nothing 
f  nr^Mi  ,  n  «>v,t  ^i(te  so  long  m  her  Ma^ 
British  throne.  But  all 
ri  unanswered  *,  and  though 
*troi»gly  for  the  French  King's  eon- 
'  preMjnt  reign  conlhiues,  yet  few 
iV  tlo  if  the  Queen  should  die, 
n  mcnt:on  the  Fretender  him- 
..,, .  about  him  whose  councils  are 
lided  upon,  and  can  direct  him  to 
did  pnjdent  judgment  of  his  own 
U  he  acts  by  any  »eope  of  policy,  and  can 
-  measures  with  any  foresights  niObt  easy 
I  lor  th«in  to  sec  liint  il  nmut  be  in  vain  for 
» think  of  making  any  attempt  in  Brit.iiu 
;  the  life  of  the  Queen,  or  lo  expect  to  de- 
'  Maji.  sly  and  set  hinifeif  np.  llie  French 
p9w«r,  upon  which  he  has  already  In  vain  dc^ 
proiktl,  aa  il  ha^  not  hitherto  been  able  to  senc 
idm  m  hia  iother.  but  that  their  exile  has  conti- 
QilMt|iow  aboTc  twenty- four  years,  so  much  less 
can  be  be  able  to  ai>i>t  him  when  he  has  been 
faponglit,  aa  it  wrre.  to  kneel  to  the  Britiiih  court 
lo  put  an  end  for  him  to  this  cruel,  destructive 
war.  The  reason  is  just  spoken  to,  namely,  tliat 
lija  would  be  to  rekindle  that  diune  whirb  he  ha<t 
fOtlOi  &a  lately  queniheiU  and  which  cost  him  ho 
Mtb  ait,  fin  T  :  ;  ^-  -  nagemeut^  6u  much  sub* 
aWon  to  tl'^  iideavour  thf  r|uenehing 

tihtfam,  T<'  Queen  of  Great  Britain 

BOW  bi  behalf  of  the  Pretcnder'would  not  only 
be  in  thf  h^iffir"*!  degree  ungrateful,  perfidious, 
mtd  diih'  but  would  for  ever  make  the 

Btstlsli  '  ^vcU  m  tl.e  whole  nation*  hia 

M]>ia<ablo  enemies }  and  would  also 
;  bam  again  in  a  new  war  with  all  Europe, 
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who  would  \ery  gladly  fall  in  again  with  Britain 
to  pull  down  more  effe dually  the  French  powCT 
which  ha"*  so  long  been  a  terror  to  its  neighbours, 
jfo  thut  the  Pretender  can  expect  no  help  from 
the  King  of  France.  As  to  what  the  Pope,  the 
Spaniard,  and  a  few  petty  Popish  powers,  who 
might  pretend  upon  a  religious  prospect  to  ajwat 
him,  and  with  whose  aid  and  the  assistance  of  hu 
party  here  he  may  think  tit  to  hazard  an  attempt 
here  for  the  crown,  it  is  evident,  and  his  own 
friends  will  airree  in  it,  that  while  the  Queen 
lives  it  is  non.sense  and  ridiculous  for  them  to 
attempt  it ;  that  it  would  immediately  arm  the 
whole  nation  against  them  as  one  man ;  and  in 
human  probability  it  would— like  as  his  supposed 
father  was  served  at  the  Revolution— it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  his  whole  interest,  iind  blow  hint  at 
once  quite  out  of  the  nation.  I  believe  that 
there  are  very  few  who  alarm  themselves  much 
with  the  fears  of  the  Pretender  from  the  apprc. 
hension  of  his  own  strength  from  abroad,  or  from 
his  own  pnrty  and  friends  at  home  here,  were  they 
once  surL'  that  hr  should  receive  no  as,<istunee 
from  the  King  of  France,  If,  then,  the  King  of 
France  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  either  to 
be  inclined  or  to  be  in  a  condition  to  appear  for 
him,  or  act  iu  his  behalf^  during  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  neither  can  the  iVetender,  say  some,  un- 
less he  is  resolved  to  ruin  all  bis  friends,  and  at 
last  to  ruin  himself,  make  any  attempt  of  that 
kind  during  her  Majesty's  life.  But  tthat  if  th€ 
Qtieen  should  dief 

Having,  then,  viewed  the  aever^  points  of  the 
nation's  compass  wheneo  a  danger  of  Jacobite 
plots,  and  projects  againi^t  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, may  be  expected  to  come,  let  us  now 
inquire  a  little  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  (hut  wo 
may  moke  a  right  estimate  of  our  condition,  and 
may  know  what  to  trust  to  in  cases  of  dilficulty, 
as  they  lie  before  us.  In  doing  this,  as  well  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  people  now  in  power, 
as  to  the  entering  into  the  quarrels  which  engage 
the  present  contending  parties  in  this  dlviddi 
nation,  we  shall  allow,  however  some  may  think 
Bit  to  question  it,  the  main  debate  ;  and  grant 
this  for  the  present  as  a  fyndamental,  viz.,  that 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  the  Pretender  during  this 
Queen's  reign,  or  during  his  Majesty's  adminis- 
tralion  under  her  Miijesty ;  and  avoiding  all 
coutenilon  of  that  kind,  shall  allow  our  condition 
to  be  safe  in  every  article,  as  w^e  go  along,  ybr  sa 
lontf  aji  tfte  Queen  lives^  referring  the  observation 
of  ihingfl  in  every  head  to  those  who  eon  answer 
the  main  question  in  our  title,  viz.,  Bui  whai  if 
the  QuecH  nhttulJ  die  9 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  present 
safety  of  this  nation,  whether  we  respect  liberty, 
religion,  property,  or  public  safety  and  pros- 
perity, depends  upon  this  fundamental,  vi2.,that, 
aiimiinq  revcrentiif  to  thai  tfxt  of  tcriptun^  we  are 
all  buift  upon  the  foundation  of  the  late  Revolu- 
tion, Estitblishtd  I*aw  and  Right  being  the  thitf 
ronur  stone.  By  this  it  is  that  her  Mujosty  is 
made  cur  Queen,  the  entail  of  the  crown  being 
reserved  in  the  remainder  to  her  Majesty,  in  the 
Act  of  Sotilement  made  at  the  filling  up  the 
vacant  throne,  and  by  all  those  subsequent  acta  . 
which  her  Majesty's  title  was  confirmed  by 
during  the  life  of  the  late  King.  This  Re%'oIuUoa 
is  that  upon  which  the  liberties  and   religion  of 
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tnis  nation  were  retmlit  after  the  coDflagration 
thut  W3L8  made  of  them  m  the  calamitous  times 
of  King  Charles  11  and  King  James  tl,  and  from 
hence  to  the  low  of  liberty  which  is  found  almost 
tfi  be  naturally  placed  in  the  hearts  of  true 
Britons,  and  upon  the  view  whereof  they  have 
acted  all  atong  in  the  late  war,  and  in  all  their 
traniaetions  at  home  has  obtained  the  title  of 
the  RETOLUTiON  piijNciPLK.  Noting  this  then,  as 
above,  that  her  Majesty  is  our  Queen  by  virtue 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  during  her  reign  that 
establishment  alone  mu^t  be  the  foundation  of 
all  her  administration,  this  must  effectually  se- 
cure us  against  any  apprehension  that  the  persons 
acting  under  her  Maji'sty  oan  act  in  behalf  of 
the  Pretender  during  her  Majesty's  life ;  for 
that  they  must  immediately  overthrow  the  throne, 
turn  the  Queen  out  of  it,  and  renounce  the  Revo- 
lution, upon  which  her  Majesty's  possession  is 
established.  As  the  Revolution,  therefore,  h  the 
base  upon  which  the  throne  of  her  Majesty's 
possession  is  established,  so  her  Mnjesty,  and  all 
that  act  under  her,  arc  obliged  to  act  upon  th*- 
foot  of  the  said  Revolution,  even  teiii  they,  nill 
fhey,  or  else  they  sink  immediately  out  of 
rightful  power  to  act  at  all.  Her  Majesty's  title 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  their  own  commissions 
would  from  that  hcjur  be  void  ;  they  must  declare 
their  royal  mistress  and  bcncfactre«  a  subject 
to  the  Pretender,  and  all  her  pretences  of  rightful 
possession  injurious  and  an  usurpation.  These 
things  being  so  plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read 
them,  seem  to  stop  all  our  mouths  from  so  much  as 
any  suggestion  that  anybody  can  attempt  to  bring 
in  the  Pretender  upon  us  during  the  life  of  her 
present  Majesty.  But  what  iftheQuecn  should  dief 

Subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  many  essential 
things  are  formed  by  our  parltaments  and  govern* 
ment  for  the  public  pood,  on  the  foundation  of 
which  much  of  the  present  peace  of  this  nation 
is  founded  ;  and  white  the  §aid  Revolution  founda- 
tion stands  fast,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe 
those  essential  points  shall  be  preserved.  If, 
then,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Revolution  prin- 
ciples shall  subsist  as  long  as  the  Queen  lives, 
then  for  so  long  we  may  have  good  ground  to 
believe  we  shall  enjoy  all  those  advantages  and 
benelUs  which  wc  receiv«l  from  the  said  Revo- 
lution. But  still  when  we  look  back  upon  those 
dear  privileges,  the  obtaining  of  which  has  cost 
so  much  money,  and  the  maintaining  of  which 
has  cost  so  much  blood,  we  must  with  a  deep 
B>gh  reflect  upon  the  precarious  circnm^ances 
of  the  nation,  whose  best  prhilcges  hang  uncer- 
tain upon  the  nice  and  tender  thread  of  royal 
mortality,  and  say,  we  are  happy  while  these 
last,  and  these  may  last  while  her  Majesty  shall 
live,     But  what  if  (he  Qutm  should  dief 

liet  me  descend  to  some  other  particulars  of 
those  blessings  which  we  do  enjoy,  purely  as  the 
effect  of  the  Revolution,  and  examine  in  what 
posture  ^^e  stand  wiLh  respect  to  them,  and 
what  assurance  we  have  of  their  continuance. 
And.  tirst,  as  to  tolphatioh.  This  was  the 
greatest  and  fir«t  blessing  the  nation  felt  after 
the  immediate  settlement  of  the  crown,  which 
was  established  by  virtue  of  the  Re^'olution  en- 
gagement mentioned  tn  the  Prince  of  Oninge's 
declaration.  The  design  of  this  law,  as  it  was 
to  give  liberty  for  the  worship  of  God  to  inch 


dissenters  as  could  not  conform  to  the  Chureli 
of  England,  and  to  give  ease  to  tender  con* 
sdences,  so  as  by  the  law  itself  is  expressed,  it 
was  to  ease  the  minds  of  theU*  Majesties' subjects, 
and  to  give  general  quiet  to  the  nation,  whose 
peace  had  frequently  been  disturbed  by  the  rin- 
ience  of  persecution.  We  have  seen  frequent 
assurance  given  of  the  inviolable  preservation  of 
this  toleration  by  her  Majesty  from  the  throne  in 
her  speeches  to  the  Parliameut ;  and  during  be? 
Majesty's  reign  we  have  great  reason  to  hope  th< 
peace  of  the  poor  people  shall  not  be  broken  by 
cither  repealing  that  law,  or  invading  the  intenV 
and  meaning  of  it,  while  it  remains  in  force ;  and 
tlicrc  ore  a  great  many  reasons  to  hope  that  the 
present  ministry  are  so  far  con\inced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  said  toleration,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  the  common  neighbour liood 
of  people,  that  they  can  have  no  thought  of 
breakuig  in  upon  it,  or  any  way  of  making  the 
people  who  enjoy  it  uneasy.  Nay,  the  rather  we 
believe  this,  bec^iuse  the  ferment  such  a  breach 
would  put  the  whole  'lation  into  is  not  the  safest 
condition  the  government  can  be  in  upon  any 
account.  And  as  the  ministry  cannot  be  sup. 
pO!M}d  to  desire  to  give  uneasiness  and  provocA> 
tion  to  the  Commons,  but  rather  to  ke^  p  ' 
easy  and  quiet,  and  prevent  the  enemir 
present  management  from  having  any  hui.  ..  i, 
take  hold  of  to  foment  distractions  and  disturb- 
ances among  the  people,  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  they  wiil  push  at  the  loleratioo,  so  as  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  so  considerable  a  thfne ;  but 
after  the  present  hiippy  e lit ablish ment  shall  have 
recefv**d  &o  fatal  a  blow  os  that  will  l>e  of  the 
Queen's  death,  and  when  Popish  pretenders  and 
French  influences  shall  prevail,  it  may  well  be 
expected  then»  that  not  toleration  of  dissenters 
only,  but  even  of  the  whole  Protestant  rcligtoo, 
may  be  in  danger  to  be  lost ;  so  that,  however 
BtMjure  we  are  of  the  free  enjoyment  of  liberty  ot 
religion  durinpf  the  Queen's  li/e,  we  may  be  very 
well  allowed  to  ask  this  question  with  respect  to, 
not  toleration  only,  but  the  Church  of  England 
also;  m.t  mial  iriit  becom§  of  them  if  the  QaeitH 
should  die? 

From  toleration  in  England  come  we  to  the 
constitution  of  religious  anairs  in  Scotland,  and 
here  we  have  different  \'iews  from  what  the  coee 
in  England  affords  us ;  the  powerful  interest  of 
Jaeobitism,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  formidable  any- 
where, fs  so  there. '  The  enemies  of  the  Revo* 
lution  ore  all  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Church  establishment  there ;  nay,  many  thoii^ 
sands  are  the  declared  enemies  of  th^  lJ..r..l,.i:^^ 
and  of  the  Queen's  being  on  the  t !  a 

mere  implacable  aversion   to  the    !  in 

kirk,  which  is  erected  and  established  by  that 
Revolution  which  has  set  the  Queen  u\mn  the 
throne.  The  Union,  which  has  jct  further 
established  that  Pre^bvteriun  kirk,  is  for  that 
reason  the  aversion  of  the  »me  people  as  it  is  the 
aversion  of  the  Jacobites,  by  being  a  further  con- 
firmation of  the  Hanover  succession,  and  a  fur- 
ther fisting  the  Queen  upon  the  throne.  Now  as 
it  is  sure  that,  as  liefore,  while  the  Queen  lives, 
and  the  RcvoUdion  influence  carries  Its  usual 
force  in  the  klngdunt  now  united,  the  Presby- 
terian kirk  must  iind  wdl  remain,  and  all  the  KttJe 
encroachments  which  hare  been  mode  upon  the 
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WHAT  IP  THE  QOEEN  SHOULD  DIE? 


kirlu  ai  it  nyij  be  obcenred,  ih(nigfa  thev  b&irc 

created  ooMBiien  eiiotiffb»  yet  they  imi  se«ni  to 

mppiQte  tliat  the  cstahlUhtnent  itself  cannot  be 

thrown.      The   Union   and   the  Revolution 

oent  remain  in  Scotlund^  and  tnu»t  remain. 

While  the  Queen  HveJ*  wc  can  have 

Afl  of  them  ;  the  rca^otis  ajc  |tiven 

I  we  taid  before,  we  an*  to  take  them 

for  granecti  in  thu  difloourae,  to  avoid  other 

Mrila.     ^^Tiile,  then,   the    Revolution   and  the 

ire  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  a4mini»- 

ill  Scotland,  the  Hresbyteriati  establiihcd 

guyrenim^Dt  there  must  alio  remain  a» 

the  mify  tapal  lurk  constitution,  and  to  lonf  wa 

can  cntariaui  no  fear  of  anything  on  that  ac^ 

eoOBl.     Bait  what  if  the  Queen  should  dU  9 

^rom  suc^  religiouf  conccnw  as  alfect  Prc«by- 

iind  oth^r  tecttiriefi,  or  diatentert  as  we 

n,  lot  us  tukc  a  look  at  the  remote  dan- 

irr  fji  the  Church  of  En^and.     We  have  bad  a 

gurt  deal  of  distraction  in  the  time  of  the  hite 

r  about  the  danger  of  the  church ;  and  as 

by  the  *  Memorial  of  the  Church  of 

'  published  in  those  times,  and  reprinted 

r  the  sermons  of  Dr  SachevereU,  and  the 

speeches  at  his  trial, — ^that  danger  was 

i  dpedally  suggested  to  come  from  the  hv 

tnmm  ii  dissenters  here,  the    ministry  of  the 

WbiA  Mid  tlie  establishing  Presbyterianism  in 

Cht  NoftJi  of  Britain.     These  things  being  now 

h  mmatl  measure  overthrown  by  the  late  change 

of  the  mlaislry,  sod  the  new  methods  taken  in 

tb#    matiagement  of  public  aflairs,   the  people 

t  wave  then  supposed  to  aim  at  overthrowing 

'  dilryof  tho9e  Whigs  are  pleased  to  assure 

be  safety  and  flourislilng  condition  of  the 

now  more  than  ever ;    vrhile  the  other 

t  tahSng  up  the  like  cry  of  the  danger  of  the 

tall  us>  that  now  a  real  visible  appear* 

'  danger  to  the  cburch  is  before  us  ;  and 

I  only  to  the  Church  of  England  as  such, 

'*  B**n  to  the  whole  interest  and  Rafpty  of  the 

nt  religion  in  Britain  ;  that  this  danger 

ainmt   and    ona\'oidable«   from  the  great 

and  increase  of    Popery  and   professed 

I  in  the  nation.    This,  indeed,  they  give 

Imi  Isn  itroat  demonstrations  '>^  from  the  spreads 

ifig  aC  pBpSsh  agents  among  u&>  whose  prolessed 

esayto>rogMt  it  is  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the 

pamt  emtntjy  peoplev  as  well  in  matters  of  Ja. 

onMthm  as  of  religion,  and  the  great  success 

these  emisaaHcs  of  Satan  ha^  e  obtained  in  several 

nirti  of  BHtsin,  but   especially  in   the  north, 

Now  though  we  crtnnot  but   acknowledge   but 

i  Miurh  of  this  alarm  is  justly  {Krrounded,  and 

lltecndeavoiirf  of  Popish  and  Jacobite  agents 

arias  in  divers  parts  of  Britain,  are  too 

itly  snccessful ;  yet,  as  wise  men  could 

»e  ir^to  the  reality  of  such  danger  as  was 

r»le  pretended  to  be  impending  over 

(be  time  of  the  tatc  ministry,  so  nei> 

t  .  jii  v.rr  aitow  that  Popery  is  so  evidimtly  at 

door  at  this  time  a*  that  we  should  be  ap- 

Krmh'p  of  having  the    Church   of   England 

eifiately  transvcrscfl,  nnd  the  Protestant  reli- 

ifjnn  tti  Britain.      And  nw*  "ri^at  reason  for  this 

'   U,  that  Ih  >  who  is  a  zealous 

r    of   rhc    >  religion,   and   has 

i.r«l  up  in   h-    .     .  ,.»   of  the  Chunh  of 

is  m  rooted  in  principle,  and  has  de- 


clared from   her  very  infancy  such  horror  and 

aversion  to  Poperj%  that  it  cannot  enter  into  any 
true  Protestant  thoughts  to  apprehend  anything 
of  that  kind  wliile  her  Majesty  Jives.  Buti  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  !  what  if  ike  Queen  ihovid  die  f 
From  religious  matter^  oome  we  next  to  con- 
sider ci vU  interest,  liberties,  privileges,  properties ; 
the  great  article  that  in  the  late  Revolution  went 
always  coupled  in  the  nation's  negative  with  that 
of  religion,  as  if  they  were  woven  together,  and 
was  alivays  cried  upon  by  the  mob  in  one  breoth, 
viz, ,  No  Popery,  No  slavery  /  The  first  of  these 
concerns  our  civil  interest ;  such  as  the  public 
credit,  by  the  occjuions  of  a  long  and  expensive 
war,  and  to  prevent  levying  severe  taxes  for  the 
carrying  on  the  war,  such  as  would  be  grievous 
to  trade,  oppressive  to  the  poar,  and  dimcttlt  to 
be  paid  The  Parliament,  for  the  ea^e  of  the 
subjects,  thought  fit  rather  to  lay  funds  of  inte- 
rest to  raise  money  upon  by  way  of  loan  ;  estab- 
lishinf^  those  interests,  payable  ns  annuities,  and 
annual  payments  for  the  benefit  of  those  t«ho 
advanced  their  money  for  the  public  service 
And  to  make  these  things  current,  that  the  pub 
lie  credit  might  be  sacred,  and  the  people  be 
made  free  to  advance  their  money,  all  possible 
assurances  of  Parliament  have  been  given  that 
the  payments  of  interests  and  annuities  shall  be 
kept  punctually,  and  exactly  according  to  the 
Acts  of  Parliament ;  that  no  misapplications  of 
the  money  shall  be  made,  or  converting  the 
money  received  upon  one  to  make  good  the 
deHciency  of  the  other  ;  and  hitherto  the  injunc- 
tions of  that  kind  hnive  been  exactly  ob5er\'ed, 
and  the  payments  punctually  made,  which  we 
call  the  credit  of  the  nation.  At  the  first  of  the 
late  change,  when  the  new  ministry  began  to 
act,  the  fright  the  people  were  put  in  upon  the 
suggestion  of  some,  that  all  the  parliamentary 
funds  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  sponge,  was 
very  considerable,  and  the  credit  of  tho«e  funds 
simk  exceedln;:^ly  with  but  the  bare  apprehension 
of  such  a  blow ;  the  sums  being  infinitely  greats 
and  the  number  of  indigent  families  being  incre> 
dibly  many,  whose  whole  substance  lay  in  those 
securities,  and  whose  bread  depended  upon 
those  interests  being  punctually  paid.  But  wiser 
men  saw  quickly  there  was  no  ground  for  those 
fears  ;  that  the  new  ministry  stood  upon  a  foot 
that  could  no  more  bo  supported,  without  the 
public  credit,  than  those  that  went  before  them ; 
that,  especially  vKQe  they  were  under  a  necessity 
of  borrowing  further  sums,  they  behoved  to  secure 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  old*,  and  by  making 
the  people  entirely  easy,  not  only  take  from  them 
the  apprehensions  they  were  under  of  losing  what 
they  lent  already,  but  mnke  them  forward  and 
wOUng  to  advance  more  to  this  purpose.  They 
not  only  endeavoured  to  give  the  people  all  pos- 
sible latisl^tion  that  their  money  was  safe,  and 
that  the  fundi  laid  by  the  Parliament  in  the 
former  ministry  should  be  kept  sacred,  and  the 
payments  puncrually  made,  but  took  care  to 
ob'ain  parliamentary  securities  by  real  funds,  to 
he  settled  for  the  payment  of  those  debt*  con- 
tracted by  the  former  ministrj',  and  for  which  no 
ftrovisioa  was  made  before.  This  was  the  ettab- 
ishment  of  a  fund  for  payment  of  the  interests 
of  the  navy  debts,  ordnance,  victualling,  trans- 
ports, &c.,  to  the  value  of  seven  or  etght  millions 
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which  is  the  substance  of  what  wc  now  call  th<; 
South  Sea  Stock.  By  this  means  the  pubUc 
credit,  which,  it  was  siif^ested,  would  receive 
such  a  blow  at  the  change  as  that  it  should  never 
recover  again,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  new  rainUtry  to  rai»e  any  needful  sums  of 
money  for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  or  for  tho 
public  occaflioQS,  recovered  itself  so  as  that  the 
government  hath  ever  since  found  it  easy  to 
borrow  whatever  money  they  thought  fit  to 
demand,  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  Now, 
that  these  wars  are  safe,  no  man  that  weighs  the 
drcumstances  of  the  mimiitry  and  government, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  can  doubt ; 
the  first  being  in  a  coustant  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  public  credit  for  the  carrying  on 
public  aifdirs  on  any  sudden  emergency  that  may 
nappen ;  and  being  liable  to  thn  resentment  of 
Parliament  if  any  op^n  infraction  should  be  made 
upon  the  fund.<i,  which  touches  so  nearly  the! 
honour  of  tho  l^nrliameDt,  and  the  interest  of 
most  of  the  best  families  in  the  nation.  While 
ihi^  h  the  case,  we  think  it  is  not  rational  to 
believe  that  any  ministry  will  venture  to  attack 
parliamentary  credit  In  such  a  manner,  and  this 
will  eminently  be  the  case  as  long  as  her  Majesty 
sits  on  the  throne.  Nor  can  a  thing  so  bare- 
facedly tyrannical  and  arbitrary,  and,  above  all, 
dishonourable  and  unjust,  be  suggcstedaa  possible 
to  be  attempted  in  the  reign  of  so  just  and  con- 
!$cientioua  a  prince ;  so  that  wo  mny  be  ver>' 
willing  to  nlhiw  that  there  is  not  the  least  danger  I 
of  the  public  faith  being  brf)kcn,  the  public  credit  | 
lost,  the  public  funds  stoppeiJ,  or  the  money  being  | 
m  sap  plied.  No  cheat,  no  sponge,  while  her  i 
Majesty  lives.  But,  alas  for  us !  What  if  the 
Qurrn  should  die  9  i 

I'Tom  this  piece  of  civil  right  come  we  to  those  | 
things  we  call  liberties  and  pn\'ilcges.     These 
may  indeed  be  joined  in  some  respect?,  tliat  as 
we  are  cngnged  in  speaking  particularly  to  such 
points,  whurfin  our  present  dangers  do  or  do  not 
appear,   tt    ist   proper  to   mention   them   opart. ! 
Privileges  may  be  distinguished  here  from  liber-  I 
ties,  OS  they  respect  affalis  of  trade*  corfj^irations,  i 
parli^iments,  and  legislature,  &c.  ;  liberty,  as  they 
respei't  laws,  establishments,  declared  right,  and 
such  like.      Ai  to  the  first,  from  the  iZevolution 
to  this  time  they  hrive  not  only  been  confirmed, ' 
which  we  had  before,  but  maiiy  privilegc!«  have 
been  added  to  the  people,  some  of  which   are 
essential  lo  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom.     All 
the  quo  wdrrautos  agiunst  corporation  pri\ileges, 
the  High  Commi$i»ton  Court  iigit]n!>t  the  Church's 
privilege*  iii  extending  prerogative  in  detriment 
of  the  subject'*  natural  I  right,  and   mnny  such 
thing!!,  which  were  fatal  to  the  privilcjies  cf  this 
f'rotestant  natirm,  were  laid  aside  and  received 
their  just  condemnation  in  the  Revolution ;  and 
out  m  only,  but  the  privileges  obtnhicd  since  the  | 
Ht^oUition   by  consent  of   I'arliament  are  very 
conslderabie,  feuch  as  the  lolerution  to  this  part  I 
of  Writjin,  and  the  cstjtblishmeni  of  the  Church 
of  4>cotlanil;  for  the  north  part,   in  matter*  of, 
reUgion,  such  as  the  triennial  elections  of  Par- 
liament ;  in  civil  affairs,  snih  as  the  several  cor- 
porations granted  upon  really  useful  foundations  < 
in  trade,  as  the   Bank  Company,  &c.,  and  such 
tike.    .  These,   and   many   more  which   may  be 
named,  and  which  these  are  named  only  mi  lieads 


of,  are  secured  to  us  by  laws,  and  thos<)  taws 
again  made  sure  to  us  by  the  honour  and  v* 

of  her  Majesty ;  and,  as  long  as  her  Majesty'     

is  spared  to  those  nations,  we  have  great  reamm 
to  believe  wc  shall  rather  increase  than  lo«e  our 
privileges.     But  what  if  the  Queen  nkould  die? 

Our  liberties,  which  come  next  In  order,  may 
be  summed  up  in  what  we  call  legal  and  natii^ 
rights,  or  such  as  by  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
free  nation  and  a  just  government,  or  such  as 
by  mutual  assent  and  consent  of  MJvereign  tind 
subject,  are  become  the  legal  right  of  the  latter. 
These,  needless  to  be  enumerated  here,  are  sum- 
mcd  up  into  one,  or  are  expressly  enacted  by 
statute  law,  and  thereby  become  fundamental  to 
the  constitution.  These  receive  no  wound  bat 
one  of  these  two  ways,  either  by  open  infractioQ 
and  contempt  of  right,  or  by  dispensing  arbitrary ; 
both  of  which,  by  the  many  assurances  from  tn« 
Throne,  by  the  constant  jealousy  of  Parhamenft, 
and  the  full  liberty  they  have,  more  of  late  Uian 
ever,  taken  to  examine  into  and  censuro  breacht* 
of  the  laws,  we  are  very  well  assured  will  not  be 
attempted  in  her  Majesty's  time;  nay,  no  th« 
contrary,  the  superiority  and  influence  of  Parlia- 
ments over  and  upon  the  management  of  public 
matters,  nay,  even  their  influence  upon  the  royal 
Majesty  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  such,  and  has 
in  such  a  manner  insensibly  mcreased  of  late,  that 
the  like  has  never  been  known  or  practJaed  in 
this  nation  for  some  ages  t^forc.  We  ice  her 
Majesty  declines  extending  her  prerogative  cither, 
to  the  detriment  of  her  subjects,  in  coses  civil  or 
religious,  and  wherein  it  might  be  ^<^  ^»tM.^H^^. 
nay,  when  even  *hc  Parliament  ha^  t 

to  extend  it,  so  that  we  have  a  great  .on 

n  the  safety  of  our  established  liberties,  andUuU 
no  tyrannical  arbitrary'  invasions  of  right  shall  b» 
made  during  her  Majesty's  rctgn.  But  whtU  if 
tJte  Qtimi  mould  die  ? 

In  like  manner  for  our  properties,  our  estates* 
inheritance,  lands,  goods,  lives,  liberties,  Scc^ 
These  are  effectually  secured  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  the  Sovereign  in  this  country  ha\-iz^  no 
right  but  by  law  to  any  part  of  the  aubje<>t^ 
estate,  causes  that  estate  to  be  called  FRortarT^ 
The  lungs  and  ijueens  of  Greai  Britain  are  moii- 
narchs  limited  to  act  by  the  laws.  ^Vl^erl  O^^y 
cease  to  rule  by  law,  the  constitution  is  I 
and  they  become  tyrants,  and  arbitrary*  <«•  ; 
invaders  of  right.  This  is  decJarcd  by  tho  licva. 
lution,  wherein  the  rights  of  tho  subject  are 
openly,  not  ^t  down  onh',  but  ihumt^d,  diamonded 
at  what  juitice  required  should  be  gninted  lo 
them,  and  as  what  the  Sovereign,  as  aforesdd. 
has  no  right,  no  pretence,  no  just  .authority  lo 
take  or  detain  from  him.  This  i*  the  great  e*. 
pital  and  fundamental  article  of  Mairna  Chart«« 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  laws  sub- 
sequent  and  consei|uentiul  to  Magna  Charts 
have  been  made. 

Mt^  frffman  ^tall  be  talkfit  or  impri. 
jjonet},  Of  be  ^H^eiKD  of  S^in  ftrrholo,  of 
lihuiitBf  01'  iKf  cu0tflin4,  ci  bt  tJuttateiHi 
or  e^iirti,  ot  ot|?nb3i0e  nefltrofrHi  n«t  tor 
tuili  not  pj#tf  upon  ^imt  nor  conl^rmRbimi 
but  bt  latDfut  jtiDfintrnt  of  bin  pcrro,  or  tf 

tit  tatO  of  t^e  tantl#.Magna  ChnrU,  Cap.  x\l%. 


plain  an^  ctirecrt,  and  as  to  tho 
tm  upon  they  require  no  corn- 
er «ipllc(fttiati,  whatever  they  do  a&  to 
ploi^te  In  law.  The  proof  of  the  subject*!  right 
to  llbofm  pQSKiasioit  of  hh  own  property,  i»  also 
llto  !■•  nmfbl  to  enlaip*  upon  here,  becauso  It 
il  ii^liondfdgcd  In  fiill  nnd  p^prrs*  t**rms  by  fho 
IgiuditiH  aa  weU  ireuloa 

Mar  Mideecv.  adh  a  rule 

the^   -  ,,  ,„,i.k>  Jt  h^- 

rtO  ;  ^^    Nor,  wlr 

IliiTri  l[  is  built  up 

rcmstitiition  ot  this  nut  ion,  can  it  bo 
hrt^.     Tlmt  Prtnc<?  that  gjovema  hvtv, 
•    laid,  mther  to  oppress 
to  overrule  than  to  mlc 
,  it  cannot  without  prt'  • 
n  to  her  Mnjo^ty's  j  i 
►d  that  w<*  arc  in  n[ 
» inf  the  righteous  odnii- 
TV's  reign.     Tlie  Queen 
lit    act  of  parh'atnent, 
ny  in  time  of  peace,  dis^ 
■  -Tfy  or  estate  *,    bu! 
hi«  own  vine  and 
rit  but  we  shall  do 
But  what  iftht 


HI* 
^  of  of'i 
iMrSlion  of 
f«iili   mi    m 
ievpa  up  no 

Mfw  HO  mil 
i-tr«a; 


Qlif  as  her  Majesiv  live». 

\  sk*mi(i  die  ? 

liy  c«vilt  may  Hae  to  the  mouths  of  those 
WMtl  eiMldlict  iMi  nice  question  may  $eetn  to 

iflH-*  •*-•  t*'^-  -  "  ^ 'lion  tinfit  to  W  asked; 

•ft  *ople  will  havp  much  to 

0i3     _  ns  th*rt  ft  is  a  fnotiousi 

m^tiiHit  a  question  nnedlefs  to  hr  anim'ercd,  nnd 
UhySltilienf.  th*»r^fr»r*',  to  h**  ■\<.^-f^\x  fhnf  it  h  a 
MMMiati       '  '  v(,^ 

m^%t^  id 

IMI  t«nmr  eati  be  ifivfn,  nnd  which  stiirvr^tj 
MMIft  nmilMa,  and  amuses  people  about  they 
ISow  001  what,  antl  h  of  no  uie  but  to  make 
pMit  imeasT  witbofft  r^ir^i*, 

Ai  &mre  is  t^o  '  '  *         material 

mimifk  io  QMike^  t  1  to  an. 

Piu»  io  ihl^  »i'^  of  sub- 

itaMi  ill  It.  -"ir.  ri  -Mir  in  itd 

^Of  »«'^|   ■  "I   n.L:.Miii'r,       It  f* 

Bioit  itect^sary  to  rouvinco  the  eonsJ- 
rmder  of  the  nseftilnefa  and  necessity  of 
this  questioD,  and  then,  likev^'i^,  the 
sss  and  ncce^^ty  of  puttin^ir  this  queMtion 
f§0f^  Hi  ttiid  iin.o  and  if  it  appear  to  be  both  a 
■cadful  I  itselft  and  a  fiea^nable  ques- 

tioQ  aa  I  rest  of  the  cavils  against  it 

Ii3l  4rM  ^  regard.    That  it  is  a  needful 

mmliii  I  tified  more  abundantly  from  a 

Wy  greai  example ;  to  wit.  the  practice  of  tha 
whm  oalioo  in  settling  the  succession  to  the 
cMwvk.  TItis  ]  take  to  be  nothing  else  but  this  : 
Hw  Queen  having  no  issue  of  her  body,  and  the 
VnUndcr  to  the  erown  being  expelled  by  law, 
lMliMir4  la  his  father*^  disastrous  liigltt  and  abdU 
cilloii,  when  the  Parliament  camo  to  cooslder  of 
!  of  the  nation  as  to  government  as  It 
■  ,  that  King  William  being  hit  el  y  dead, 
and  fm  Maiostr,  with  universal  joy  of  her  pcoptCf 
hthg  reeeiTCd  us  Queen,  the  safety  and  the 
iMtlaif  lusppifiesB  of  the  nation  ia  eo  far  secured. 
Bta  vhat  i/(A€  Queen  ahould  dkf 
The  introduction  to  all  the  acts  of  parliament 


lor  settling  the  erown,  Imp  fes  thus  much,  and 
speaks  directly  this  Irinprtmf^c,  viz.  to  make  the 
nation  wfe  and  easy  in  ease  the  Queen  should 
die  ;  nor  are  any  of  those  acts  of  pnrHament  im- 
peached of  fnction  or  Irapcrtlnenof,  much  less  of 
needless  blaromur  the  people,  and  ill  ling  their 
heads  with  fpars^imf  jealousies.  If  thl<  exnmple 
of  the  Parliament  is  not  enouf^h,  n-  '  r  to 

this intfuiry,  the  well  known  truths  i  :  t  hat 

"" -'""'f*  of  Parliflraent  is  groundcri,  i^  snhicient 
lity  it,  \\z.  that  we  fill  know  the  Queen 
it*.  None  say  this  with  more  eoncem  and 
respect  than  those  who  are  forwardcst  to  put  thfs 
question,  a*  boteir  ef  fh'^  ppinlon  above  f^dd,  that 
we  arc     "  i   ofnst  the  Pretender, 

nn  J  nv  inn  serf  u  enee  »  of  t  he 

L'...,..,.:  t.  ...    ^^.:....,.,.    ,j^^ 

Uy*^t*i\u:'t  to  iinike  her  appear  great,  giorious,  fa- 
mous, or  what  you  please  j  yet  the  Queen,  yea, 
the  Queen  herself,  is  mortal,  and  rnivf  die.     ft  Is 
true  kings  ami  queens  are  called  Gods,  but  this 
f'"'"""'^  n.ofr  sacred  power,  nothing  supposiog 
ty  iittending  their  persons,  ror  they 
I'l  •  iher  men,  and  their  dust  knows  no 

disJiiu^titjn  in  the  grave.     8ince,  then,  it  Is  most 
certain  that  the  Queen  must  die,  and  our  safety 
and  nappiness  in  this  nation  depends  so  much 
upon  the  stobiKty  of  our  liberties,  religion,  and 
nforesaJd  dependencies  after  h^r  Majesty**  life 
•ihdll  end,  it  cannot  be  a  question  offensive  to  any 
one  \^ho  has  nny  concern  in  the  public  good  to 
inquire  into  what  shall  be  the  itate  of  our  con- 
dition, or  the  posture  of  our  affairs,  when  the 
Queen  shail  die.  But  this  is  not  aU  neither:  as  the 
Queen  Is  mortal,  and  we  are  assured  she  must  die, 
fo  we  are  none  of  us  certain  as  to  be  able  to  know 
when  or  how  soon  that  di^ster  may  happen,  at 
what  time  or  in  what  manner.     This,  then,  as  It 
may  be  remote,  and  a  fong  time  first,  and  God  of 
hlf  infinite  me  rev  prfint  it  may  be  long  fir«t,  and 
not  befi^re  f]  "  [uestion  we  are  upon  be 

effeetnally  [-  rily  anstvered  to  the  na- 

tion—so, on  ....    ......  r  Rde,  it   may  be  near. 

None  of  us  know  how  near ;  the  fatal  blow  may 
befal  us  soon,  and  sooner,  and  so  then  we  may  bo 
ready;  for  to  day  it  may  come,  whfle  the  ca\'fl- 
ling  reader  f«  objecting  afjainst  our  putting  tbi» 
question,  and  calling  it  unreasonable  and  needless. 
Whilst  the  word  is  in  their  ver>'  mouth  maycst 
thou  hear  the  fatal,  melancholy  news,  the  Queen 
Iff  dead^  news  that  mu?t  one  time  or  other  bo 
heard  :  the  word  ivill  certainly  come  some  time 
or  other  to  be  spoken  in  the  present  sense,  and 
to  be  sure  in  the  time  they  are  spoken  in.  How 
can  nny  one  then  say  that  it  is  improper  to  ask 
what  shJill  be  our  ease,  what  shall  we  tlo,  or  what 
shall  be  done  with  us  if  the  Queen  thoutd  die  9 
But  we  have  another  meJnncho!y  incident  which 
attends  the  Queen*  mortolit)',  and  which  makes 
this  question  more  than  ordinarily  f^easonable  to 
be  asked  at  this  time,  and  that  is,  that  not  only 
the  Queen  is  mortal,  and  she  must  die,  and  the 
time  uncertain,  so  that  *he  may  die  even  to-day, 
before  to-morrow,  or  in  a  very  little  cpiic^  of 
time,  but  her  life  is,  under  God's  pn^vldenoe,  at 
the  mercy  of  Papists  and  Jacobites,  people  who, 
the  one  by  their  principles  and  the  other  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  party,  are  more  than  ordi- 
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TiaxHy  to  be  npprcbended  for  their  blocMly  desij^ 
against  her  Maje^tVt  and  ngainst  the  whole  na- 
tion. Nay,  there  seems  more  reiison  to  bo  ap- 
Srchcnsive  of  th<?  dangerou*  attf^mpts  of  these 
efpemte  people  at  this  time  than  ever,  even  for 
the  very  reasons  which  are  given  all  along  in  this 
work,  for  our  being  safe  in  our  privileges  or  re- 
Tgious  and  civil  rights  during  her  Majesty's  life. 
It  would  be  mis^spending  your  time  to  prove  that 
the  Papist  tuid  Jacobite  parties  in  this  notiofl, 
however  they  may,  an  we  have  said,  bo  under 
tie*  and  obligations  of  honour,  interest,  and  grnti- 
tudc,  &e,,  not  to  mnko  any  attempt  upon  us  dur* 
ing  the  Queeii'it  life:»  y^t  that  they  are  more  en. 
<:f>uriiged  at  thia  time  than  ever  they  wore  to 
hojH>  and  believe,  that  when  the  Queen  ghall  die 
their  turn  stands  next,  Thi&,  we  say»  we  believe 
b  lo&t  labour  to  &peak  of;  the  said  peopUv  the 
Papist  and  Tory  party,  will  freely  own  and  op- 
pose it.  They  all  take  their  obltgatimis  to  the 
Queen  to  end  with  her  Majesty's  life.  The 
French  King,  however,  in  honour  and  gratitude, 
he  may  think  himself  bound  not  to  encourage  tho 
Pretender  to  insult  her  Majesty*^  dominions 
while  the  Queen,  with  whom  he  personally  is 
engaged  bv  treaty,  shall  remain  oilve,  will  think 
himself  fully  nt  liberty  from  those  obligations 
when  the  Queen  shall  die.  If  we  are  not  misin- 
formed of  the  Freneh  afldirs»  and  of  the  notions 
they  have  in  Franee  of  these  thiogg*  they  are 
generally  no  otherwise  understood  there  than 
that  the  King  of  France  is  engaged  by  the  peace 
now  in  view  not  to  disturb  her  Majesty's  pos- 
session during  her  reign  and  life  ;  but  that  then 
the  Prcleuder's  right  is  to  be  received  every- 
where. The  Pretender  him»clf»  howsoever,  as 
abovo  BJiid,  he  may  despair  of  his  sucr  ess  in  at- 
tempting to  take  po«ieftsion  during  the  Queen's 
life,  will  not  fnol  to  ai»sume  ucw  hopes  at  her 
Majesty**  death.  So  much  then  of  the  hopes  of 
Popery  and  French  power  ;  so  much  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Pretender  depending  upon  the  single 
thread  of  the  life  of  a  mortal  person ;  and  we 
bdng  well  assured  thut  they  look  upon  her  Ma- 
jesty only  05  the  mcumbcnt  in  a  living,  or  teoant 
for  life  in  an  estate,  what  is  more  natural  than  in 
iliis  cojo  for  us  to  apprehend  daoger  to  the  life 
of  the  Queen  ?  especially  from  such  people,  who 
are  known  not  to  make  much  conscience  of  mur- 


dering princes,  with  whom  the  king-killing^  doc- 
trine is  so  universally  received,  and  who  were  9a 
often  detected  of  viJhunotis  practices  and  plots 
ngainst  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  Majesty*! 
famous  predecessor,  and  that  upon  the  same 
fecundation,  vijj.  the  Queen  of  Scots  being  the 
Popish  Pretender  to  thr*  crown.  Wliat  can  we 
expt  ct  from  the  same  party,  and  men  acting  upoo 
the  same  principles,  but  the  S4imc  practices  ?  It 
is  knowu  that  the  Queen,  by  course  of  nature, 
mtiy  live  many  year^,  and  these  people  have 
many  reasons  to  be  impatient  of  so  much  delay. 
They  know  that  many  accidents  m  r  '  '  no 
to  niako  the  circumstancefl  of  the  f  Ue 

lime  of  the  Queen's  death  less  favour... .,  ..;  ..air 
interest  than  they  arc  now  ;  they  may  have 
fewer  friends,  as  well  in  power  as  out  of  power, 
by  length  of  time  and  the  hke.  These,  and  such 
as  these  considerations,  so  naturally  offer  them- 
selves to  us,  it  seems  most  rational,  noedftd,  ses- 
soDablc,  and  just  that  we  should  be  asking  and 
answerii^  this  great  question*  What  ifOte  Qutmm 
ikould  die  f 

Thus  far  wc  have  only  asked  the  question  iUeU; 
and  showed  oar  reasons,  or  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  reasonobleneia  of  the  inquiry.  It 
follows  that  we  make  some  bHef  essay  as  an 
answer  to  the  question.  This  may  be  done  many 
ways,  but  the  design  of  this  tract  is  rather  to  put 
the  question  into  your  thoughts  than  to  put  an 
answer  mto  your  mouths.  The  several  answers 
which  may  bo  given  to  this  important  question 
may  not  be  proper  for  a  public  print,  and  some 
may  not  be  fit  so  much  as  to  be  spoken.  Tl»e 
question  is  not  without  its  uses,  whether  it  t>e 
answered  or  no.  If  the  nation  be  sufficiently 
awakened  to  ask  the  question  among  themselves, 
they  will  be  brought,  by  thinking  of  the  thing,  to 
answer  it  to  one  another  In  a  short  space.  The 
people  of  Britain  want  only  to  bo  shown  what 
imminent  danger  they  are  in,  in  case  of  the 
Queen's  death;  how  much  their  safety  and 
felicity  depend  upon  the  life  of  her  Majesty,  and 
what  a  state  of  confusion,  distress,  and  aU  sorts 
of  dreadful  ealamitiei  they  will  fall  into  at  her 
Majesty's  death,  if  something  be  not  done  to 
settle  them  before  her  death,  and  if  they  vn 
not  during  her  Majesty *s  life  secured  from  the 
power  of  France  and  the  danger  of  the  Pretander. 
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ESSAYS 

UPON 

SEVERAL    PROJECTS: 

OR, 

EFFECTUAL  WAYS  FOR  ADVANCING  THE  INTERESTS 

OF  THE   NATION. 

WHEREIN  ARE  PLAINLY  LAID  DOWN, 

I  TIB  MEAM  BY  WniCR  THE  SUBJECT!  IN  GENERAL  MAY  BE  EAf ED  AND  ENEICRED ;  THE  rOOE 
mBUBTBD,  AMD  TEADE  INCREASED  IN  THE  MOST  MATERIAL  BRANCHES  OP  IT  ;  YIS.  IN  CON- 
STnUTlNO  SEAMEN  TO  TUEIRS  AMD  THE  NATIONS  ADVANTAGE,  POR  ENCOURAGEMENT  OY 
MBBCHANTB  AMD  MERCHANDISING  ;  FOR  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR  OP  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  ;  POR 
I  DIBCOURAOIMO    YICE,    AND  ENCOUKAGING  VIRTUE ;   THE    USEFULNESS  OF   DANES    AND    ASSU- 

j  BAMCES;   TO  PREVENT   BAKERUPTS;    WITH  THE    SUREST  WAY  TO  RECOVER  BAD   DEBTS;    AND 

I  MAMY  OTHER  CONSIDERABLE  THINGS,  PROFITABLE  AND  CONDUCING  TO  THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 

!  or  THE  VATION  IN  GENERAL. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


DALBY   THOMAS,    ESQ., 

OKE    OP  THE   COMMISSIONERS    FOR    MANAGING   HIS   MAJESTTS   DUTIES 

ON  GLASS,  &e. 


im,— This  prvf^<?e  conws  df reefed  to  ymi,  wot  as 
•uiuttiHionert  Ac*  under  whom  I  htkve  the  honour 
to  9trwe  htt  Maje^y ;  nor  ni  a  fTiend,  though  I 
hm99  frvil  obligations  of  that  lort  alui ;  but  ns 
the  motH  proper  judge  of  tbo  tubj^cts  t rented  of, 
and  mare  capable  than  the  j^atc^t  prt  of  man- 
Und  to  dlitJnfiitth  and  ondtrrHtand  them, 

Poolii  are  wmfwl  only  to  «uch  who»Q  gftiiui 
Wf%  suitable  to  the  subject  of  thpin  ;  and  to  dcdi- 
a  book  of  projecti  to  a  person  who  had  nrver 
him»eif  to  think  that  way»  would  t>e 
nroiic  to  one  that  has  no  ear. 
And  yet  your  bavin;;  a  en  pacify  to  jndge  of 
tliinfi,  no  way  bHnp  you  under  the  det- 
pieabla  title  of  a  projector,  any  more  than  know- 
mg  tb6  pnetices  sod  subtletiet  of  wicked  men, 
wiktM  a  nan  g^nOty  of  their  crimes. 

The  leveral  chapten  of  this  book  are  the  w- 
oC  parfienlar  tboughtt.  occasioned  by  con- 
_  with  the  public  affairs  during  the  present 
with  Frmnce,  The  losies  and  casualties 
vhkh  attend  all  trading  nations  In  the  world 
hiTolTed  in  so  cruel  a  war  as  this,  have 
oa  all  and  I  am  none  of  the  least  BufTi  r. 
ira.  If  thia  has  put  me,  as  well  ai  others,  on 
llff^tfons  and  projects*  so  much  the  subject  of 
fills  hook,  it  is  no  more  than  a  proof  of  the  rca. 
•ad  I  fw*  for  the  general  projecting  humour  of 
Uie  natkm. 

On*  witiappAaesi  I  He  under  in  the  follow in(f 
lBdft«  Vit,  tnal  having  kept  the  jerrcarcst  part  of 
ll  bf  ttM  for  near  five  years,  several  of  the 
tllPWiHrti  teem  to  be  hit  by  other  handa,  and 
•MM  hff  Ut€  poblfc,  whteh  turns  the  tables  upon 
Ml*  aa  if  t  had  borrowpd  fh>m  them. 

Aa  parfioularly  thnt  of  the  seamen,  which  yoti 
%ttmr  well  1  had  contrived  long  before  the  act  for 
was  proposed.      And  that  of 
which  I  think  mysdf  bound 
formed  long  before  the  book  called 
'  AdHee  to  the  Ladies/  was  mode  public ;  and 
yd  I  do  mm  trrit*  this  to  mag nlTy  my  own  inveo- 


lion^  but  to  acquit  myself  from  grafting  on  other 
pcopt«*s  thoughts.  If  [  have  trespassed  upon 
any  penon  in  the  worfd,  it  Is  upon  yoursalf,  from 
7'hom  1  had  some  of  the  notions  about  county 
banks,  and  factories  for  goods,  in  the  chapter  of 
hanks;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  my  propoiat 
for  the  women  or  tbe  seampn  clashes  at  ail  either 
with  that  book,  or  the  public  method  of  rcgister- 
in«  seamen, 

i  hnvQ  been  told  since  this  was  done,  that  my 
proposal  for  a  *  Commission  of  Inquiries  into 
Raokmpt  Estate^,*  is  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 
If  there  is  anything  like  it  among  the  Dutch,  it 
It  more  than  ever  I  knew,  or  know  yet ;  but  if 
so.  I  hope  it  is  no  objection  against  our  having 
(he  same  here,  especial ly  if  ii  be  true  that  it 
would  he  so  pubfiety  beneflctal  ai  is  expreiaed. 

What  is  said  of  '  Friendly  Societies.'  I  think 
no  man  will  diipute  with  me«  since  one  has  met 
with  so  murh  Burccfis  already  in  the  practice  of 
It — 1  mean  *  The  IViendly  Society  for  Widows/ 
of  which  yoa  h.ive  been  pleased  to  be  a  governor. 

Friendly  sodeties  are  very  extensive,  and  as  I 
have  hintedf  might  be  carried  on  to  many  par- 
ticulars, 1  have  omitted  one  which  was  mea- 
t'oned  In  di  •course  with  yourself,  where  a  hon- 
dred  tradetmen,  all  of  several  trades,  agree 
together  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  one  an- 
other, and  nowhere  else,  prices  and  payments  to 
be  settled  among  themselves,  whereby  every  man 
is  sure  to  have  ninety-nine  customers,  and  can 
never  want  a  trade ;  and  I  could  have  Riled  op 
the  book  with  instances  of  like  nature,  but  I  never 
desffrned  to  tire  the  reader  with  particulara. 

The  proposal  of  the  *  Pension  Office  *  you  will 
aoon  see  offered  to  the  public,  as  an  attempt  for 
the  relief  of  the  poof,  which.  If  it  meets  with  en- 
courage me  nt,  win  9/H/ry  way  answer  all  the  great 
things  1  have  said  of  it. 

I  had  wrote  a  great  many  sheets  about  the 
coin,  about  bringing  in  plate  to  the  mint,  and 
about  our  standard  j  bat  so  many  gr«at  heads 
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being  upon  it,  with  some  of  ivhoni  my  optnlon 
does  not  afrec,  [  would  not  adveature  to  appear 
Id  print  upon  that  lubjcct. 

Way  a  nod  means  also  I  have  lofd  by  on  Ibe 
tame  score,  only  adhering  to  thia  oao  point,  that 
be  it  by  taxirL<i7  the  warcg  they  sell,  he  it  by  tax- 
ing tbem  in  stock,  be  it  by  composition,  which, 
by  the  way»  I  believe  is  the  best ;  bo  it  by  what 
way  soever  the  parliament  pleoie,  the  retailed 
are  the  men  who  seem  to  call  upon  us  to  b^» 
taxed — if  not  by  their  own  extraordinary  good 
I  drcum stances  (though  that  might  bear  it),  yd 
bv  the  contrary  in  all  other  degrees  of  the 
iinf^dom* 

Besideif  the  retailers  are  the  only  tn^n  who 
could  pay  it  wHh  least  damage,  because  it  is  in 
thdr  power  to  levy  it  n^ain  upon  their  custom. 
tn  in  the  prices  of  their  i^oockp  and  is  no  mort) 
than  paying  a  higher  rent  for  their  fthop». 

The  retailers  of  manufactures,  ctpeciolly  lo  far 
at  rclatvs  to  the?  inland  trade,  have  never  been 
taxed  yet,  and  their  wealth  or  number  u  not  cuaily 
calculated.  Trade  and  land  has  been  handled 
roughly  enough,  and  these  arc  the  men  who  now 
lie  as  a  reserve  to  carry  on  the  burthen  of  tho  war. 

These  are  the  men  who,  were  the  land-tax  col- 
lected as  it  should  be,  ought  to  pay  the  king  more 
than  that  whole  bill  ever  produced  ;  and  yet  these 
are  the  men  who,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  soy,  do 
not  pay  a  twentieth  part  in  that  bill 

Should  the  king  appoint  a  survey  over  the  as* 
scssors,  and  indict  all  those  who  were  found  faulty » 
allowing  a  reward  to  any  discovererof  an  assess- 
ment made  lower  than  tho  literal  sense  of  the  aot 
implies,  what  a  register  of  frauds  and  connivances 
would  be  foijfid  out  ! 

In  a  general  tux,  If  any  should  be  excused,  tt 
should  be  the  poor,  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  or  at 
least  are  pinched  in  (he  necessary  partj  of  Ufa  by 
paying ;  and  yet  here  a  poor  labourer  who  works 
for  twelvepcnee  or  eighteenpence  a  day,,  does  not 
drink  a  pot  of  beer  but  pays  the  king  a  tenth  part 
for  excise,  and  really  pays  more  to  the  king's  taxes 
in  a  year  than  a  country  shopkeeper,  who  is  aU 
derroan  of  the  town,  worth  perhaps  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds,  brews  his  own  beer,  pays  no 
excise,  and  in  the  knd-tax  is  rated,  it  may  be, 
100/.,  and  pays  \L  4*.  per  annum  ;  but  ought,  if 
the  act  were  put  in  due  execution,  to  pay  d6L 
per  annum  to  the  king. 

If  I  were  to  be  oskcid  how  I  would  remedy  this, 
I  would  answer,  ii  should  be  by  some  method  in 
which  every  man  may  be  taxed  in  the  due  pro- 
portion to  his  estate,  and  the  act  put  in  execu* 
tion  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
it ;  in  order  to  which,  a  commission  of  assess* 
roent  should  be  granted  to  twelve  men,  such  as 
his  Mi^caty  should  be  well  satisfied  of,  who  should 
go  tliroiigh  tho  whole  kingdom,  three  in  a  body, 
imd  iboold  make  n  new  assessment  of  personal 
estates,  not  to  meddle  with  land, 

'lo  these  assessors  should  all  the  old  rates, 
pnrisli  books,  poor  rates,  and  highway  rates  also 
be  delivered  ;  and  upon  due  inquiry  to  be  tii«de 
into  tho  manner  of  living  and  reputed  wealth  of 
the  people^  the  stock  or  penonal  estate  of  every 
man  should  be  asaessed,  without  connivance ;  and 
he  who  is  reputed  to  bo  worth  a  thousand  pounds 
should  be  taxed  at  a  thoutond  pounds^  and  so 
on;  tod  ho  who  was  ao  overgrown  rich  trades- 


man of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
should  be  inxcd  so,  and  plain  English  as 
dealing  be  practised  indifferently  throughout 
kingdom;  trudrsmcn  and  landed  men  tbi 
have  neighbours*  fare,  as  we  call  it,  and  •  rich 
man  should  not  be  passed  by  when  a  poor  maD 
pays. 

VVo  rend  of  tho  inhabitants  of  Constintioople, 
that  they  suffered  their  city  to  be  lost  for  want 
of  contributing  in  time  for  its  defence,  and 
pleaded  poverty  to  their  generous  emperor  when 
he  went  from  house  to  house  to  persuade  them; 
and  yet  when  the  Turks  took  U,  the  prodigioiti 
immense  wealth  they  found  in  it,  made  them  wod- 
der  at  the  sordid  temper  of  the  citizens. 

England  (with  due  exerptions  to  the  parh'a- 
ment,  and  the  freedom  wherewith  they  havo  given 
to  the  pubic  charge)  is  much  like  Constanti- 
nople: wo  are  involved  in  a  dangerous,  a  charge- 
able, but  withal  a  most  just  and  nrccisary  war, 
and  the  richest  and  monied  men  in  the  kingdom 
plead  poverty,  and  the  French,  or  Kin  if  Jamri^ 
or  the  Devil  may  come  for  them,  if  they  can  but 
conceal  their  estates  from  the  public  notice,  and 
get  the  assessors  to  tax  them  at  an  under  r^te* 

These  are  the  men  this  comralsiioQ  would  dis- 
cover, and  here  they  should  find  men  taxed  at 
500/.  stock  who  are 'worth  20,000/.  Here  tbcy 
should  God  a  certain  rich  mim  near  Hackney 
rated  to. day  in  the  Ux-book  at  1,000/.  stock,  mud 
to-morrow  o  He  ring  27,000t  for  an  estate. 

Here  they  should  find  Sir  J* C^ —  perhaps 

taied  to  the  king  at  5,0U0t  stock,  perhaps  ooi  to 
much,  whose  cash  po  man  can  guess  at;  and 
multitudes  of  instances  1  could  give  by  oaroe* 
without  wrong  to  the  gentlemen. 

And  not  to  run  on  tn  particulars,  I  affirm  that» 
in  the  land  tax,  ten  certain  getUlemen  in  London 
put  together  did  not  pay  for  half  so  much  per* 
sonul  estate,  called  slock,  as  the  poorest  of  tbem 
is  reputed  realty  to  possess. 

I  do  not  inquire  at  whose  door  this  fraud  must 
lie — it  IS  none  of  my  business. 

I  wish  they  would  search  into  \U  whose  power 
can  punish  it.  But  this  with  submission  I  pre- 
sume to  say  1— 

The  king  is  thereby  defrauded  and  horribly 
abused  i  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  acts  of 
pariiament  evaded ;  the  nation  iovotvod  In  debt 
by  fatal  deficienctes  atid  interests ;  feUow->sutijectB 
abused,  and  new  inventions  for  taxes  oocoiiockcd* 
The  lost  chapter  in  this  book  Is  a  proposal 
about  entering  alt  the  seamen  in  England  into  tb9 
king's  pay,  a  subject  which  deserves  to  bo  en- 
larged into  a  book  itself,  and  I  have  a  little 
volume  of  calculations  and  particulars  by  me  on 
that  heud,  but  1  thought  them  too  long  to  pub- 
lish. In  short,  1  am  persuaded,  was  that  method 
proposed  to  those  gentlemen  to  whom  such  tfaingt 
belong,  the  greatest  sum  of  money  might  be 
raisiid  by  it,  with  the  least  injury  to  those  who 
pay  it,  that  ever  was  or  will  be  during  the  war. 

Projectors,  they  sa)-,  are  generally  to  be  token 
with  allowance  of  one  half  at  least  s  tbev  always 
hive  their  mouths  full  of  millions,  lutd  talk  big  of 
their  own  proposals,  and  therefore  I  have  not  ex- 
posed the  vast  sums  my  calculations  atzkount  Uk 
but  [  venture  to  say  I  could  procure  a  fisrra  on 
such  a  proposal  ui  this  at  three  millions  per  aa« 
num,  and  give  very  good  security  lor  payment. 


estate,      ■ 
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THE  PREFACE. 


I  have  of  tly  value  of  such  a 
and  wheo  that  is  dom,  the  nation  would 
get  three  more  by  paying  It,  which  is  very  strange, 
Ml  migfat  easily  be  made  oat. 

Itt  the  ehaoter  of  academies,  I  have  ventured 
ta  reprota  the  vicious  custom  of  swearing.  I 
shall  asake  no  apology  for  the  fact,  for  no  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  exposing  what  all  men 
oaght  to  be  ashamed  of  practising.  But  metbinks 
I  stand  eorreeted  by  my  own  laws  a  little,  in 
fBrdng  the  r«uler  to  repeat  some  of  the  worst  of 
oar  vulgar  imprecartons  in  reading  my  thoughts 

'       it*  to  which,  hontver,  1  have  this  to 

irst :  I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  express  what  f 
mean  without  patting  down  the  very  words,  at  | 
lat  not  so  a3i  to  be  very  intelligible.  I 

fleaondly :  Why  should  words  repeated  omy 


to  expose  the  vice,  taint  the  reader  more  than  a 
sermon  preached  against  lewdness  should  the 
assembly ;  for  of  necessity  it  leads  the  hearer  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  fact,  but  the  morality  of 
everv  action  lies  in  the  end ;  and  if  the  reader 
by  ill  use  renders  himself  guilty  of  the  fact  in 
reading,  which  I  designed  to  expose  by  writing, 
the  fault  is  his,  not  mine. 

I  have  endeavoured  everywhere  in  this  book 
to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  except  where  calcu- 
lations obliged  me  to  be  particular ;  and  having 
avoided  impertinence  in  the  book,  I  would  avoid 
it  too  in  the  preface,  and  therefore  shall  break 
off  with  subscribing  myself, 

Sir,  your  most  obliged. 
Humble  servant, 
D.  F. 


INTRODUCTION. 


NicsfsiTT,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  mother  of 
mveation,  has  so  ^olently  agitated  the  wits  of 
men  at  this  lime,  that  it  seems  doI  at  all  impro- 
per, by  way  of  distinction,  to  call  it  the  "  Project- 
ing Age."  For  thouj^h  in  times  of  war  and 
public  confusions  the  like  humour  of  invention 
DAS  seemed  to  stir,  yet,  without  bein^  partial  to 
the  present,  it  is,  I  think,  no  injury  to  s»y,  the 
past  a^es  have  never  come  *ip  to  the  degree  of 
projection  and  inventing,  m  it  refers  to  matters 
of  neg^c  and  methods  of  civil  polity,  which  we 
see  this  age  arrived  to. 

Nor  is  it  a  hard  matter  to  assign  probable 
caoset  of  the  perfection  in  this  modem  art.  1 
am  not  of  their  melancholy  opinion  irho  aserlht? 
it  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  nation,  since  I 
believe  It  it  easy  to  prove  the  nation  itself,  taking 
it  as  one  general  stock,  is  not  at  all  diminished 
or  Impoverished  by  this  long,  this  ehargeabte 
WAT,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  richer  since 
it  was  inhabited. 

Nor  am  1  absolutely  of  the  opinion  that  we 
are  io  happy  as  to  be  wiser  in  this  aj^e  than  our 
forefsthertt  though  at  the  tame  time  1  must  own, 
some  parts  of  knowledge  in  science  as  well  as 
art  has  received  improvements  in  this  age,  alto* 
gether  concealed  from  the  former. 

The  art  of  war,  which  I  take  to  be  the  highest 
perfection  of  human  knowledge,  is  a  suffictent 
proof  of  what  t  say,  especially  in  condiicting 
armies  and  in  offensive  engines ;  witness  the  new 
ways  of  mines,  fougades,  entrenchmonts,  attacks, 
lodgments,  and  a  long  et  ce/rra  of  now  invcntionii 
which  wont  names,  practised  in  siege's  and  en- 
campments *,  witness  the  new  sorts  of  bombs  and 
unheard-of  mortars,  of  seven  to  ten  ton  weight, 
with  whieh  our  fleets,  standing  two  or  three  miles 
ftW  at  SCO,  con  imitate  God  Almighty  himself^ 
and  rain  fire  and  brimstone  out  of  heaven,  as  it 
were,  upon  towns  built  on  the  firm  land ;  wit" 
ness  also  our  new-invented  child  of  hell,  the 
machine  which  carries  thundcri  lightning,  and 
earthquakes  in  its  bowcli,  and  tears  up  the  most 
Impregnable  fortiAcations. 

But  if  I  would  search  for  a  cause  from  whence 
il  comei  to  pass  that  this  age  swarms  with  such 
a  multitude  of  projectors  more  thoniisual,  who« 
besides  the  Innumerable  conceptions  which  die 
in  the  bringing  forth,  and  (like  abortions  of  the 
brain)  only  come  Into  the  air  and  dissolve*  do 
really  eveiy  day  prtiduce  new  contriTimces,  en- 
gines, and  projecU  to  get  money,  never  before 


thought  of;  if,  I  say,  1  would  examine  whence 
this  comes  to  pass,  it  must  be  thus :  — 

The  losses  and  depredations  which  this  war 
brought  with  it  at  first  were  exceeding  toany, 
suffered  chiefly  by  the  ill  conduct  of  merchania 
themaclvoft,  who  did  not  apprehend  the  danger 
to  be  really  what  it  was,  for  before  our  admiralty 
could  potaibly  settle  convoys,  cruisers,  and  sta^ 
tions  for  men-of-war  all  over  the  world,  tlie 
French  covered  the  sea  with  their  privateers,  and 
took  an  incredible  number  of  our  ships.  I  have 
heard  the  loss  computed  by  those  who  pretended 
they  were  able  to  gucsi,  at  above  flltoen  milUans 
of  pounds  sterling,  in  ships  and  goods.  In  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  a  sum  which,  if 
put  into  French,  would  moke  such  a  rumbling 
sound  of  great  numbers,  as  would  fright  a  weak 
accomptant  out  of  his  belief,  being  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  livres.  The 
weiifht  of  this  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  trading  part 
of  the  nation,  and  among«t  them,  on  the  mer- 
chants, and  amongst  them  ag.iin,  upon  the  naott 
refined  capacities,  as  the  insurers,  &c  ;  and  an 
incredible  number  of  the  best  merchants  in  the 
kingdom  sunk  under  the  load,  as  may  appear  a 
little  by  a  bill  which  once  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  relief  of  merchant-insurers 
who  had  suffered  by  the  war  with  France.  If  a 
great  many  fell,  much  greater  were  the  number 
of  those  who  felt  a  sensible  ebb  of  their  fortunes, 
and  with  difficulty  Imre  up  under  the  loss  of  grest 
part  of  their  estates.  These,  prompted  by  ne- 
cessity, rark  their  wits  for  new  contrivances, 
new  in veti lions,  new  trades,  stocks,  projects,  and 
anything  to  retrieve  the  desperate  credit  of  their 
fortunes.  That  this  is  probable  to  be  the  cause, 
will  appear  further  thus ;  France,  though  I  do 
not  believe  all  the  great  outcries  we  make  of 
their  misery  and  distress,  if  one  half  of  which  be 
true,  they  arc  certainly  the  best  subjects  in  the 
world,  yet  without  question  has  felt  its  share  of 
the  losses  and  damages  of  the  war ;  but  the 
poverty  there  falling  chiefly  on  the  pciorer  sort  of 
peopliv  they  have  not  been  so  fruitful  In  inven- 
tions and  practices  of  this  nature,  their  genina 
being  qiutte  or  another  strain.  As  for  the  gentry 
and  more  capable  sort,  the  first  thing  n  Freoeli* 
man  ilies  to  in  his  distress  is  the  army,  and  be 
seldom  comes  back  from  thence  to  get  an  estate 
by  paiufiti  industry,  hot  either  has  his  braim 
knocked  out,  or  makes  his  fortune  there. 

If  industry  be  in  any  baiincss  rowarded  with 


■Qccen,  jt  h  in  the  merfhandiiiog  part  of  the 
vorfd,  who  indeed  may  more  truly  he  ^aid  to  Jive 
Vf  their  wits  th»n  any  people  whAt^oevor.  All 
foreign  negocCi  though  to  some  ft  b  a  plain  road 
hj  the  help  of  euiionu  yet  it  ii  in  its  beginniorr 
•J I  project,  cootrivaDoe,  and  invention.  Every 
«««  vojrAf e  the  mGrchont  contriv4.'S,  is  a  projfect, 
■ttd  thtpft  «re  lent  from  p^rt  to  port,  a.«  marketf 
aad  OMrchaiidiacA  differ^  by  the  help  of  strange 
uslirersal  intelligence,  where Iq  some  are  so 
so  iwift»  and  so  exact,  that  a  merchant 
til  home  in  his  coQntlog-bou&e,  at  once 
tte  with  all  parts  of  the  known  world, 
Afid  travel,  makes  a  true-bred  merchant  the 
aott  iotfiJIigeot  man  in  the  woHd»  and  conse- 
^|titstlf  the  most  capable,  when  urged  by  oeccs- 
atj*  tA  contrive  new  ways  to  live ;  and  from 
bciioe,  I  humbly  conceive,  may  very  properly  be 
drrired  the  projects,  so  much  the  subject  of  the 
pre»  nt  discourse.  And  to  this  sort  of  men  it  is 
to  trace  the  original  of  banks,  stocks,  stock-  \ 
assuranceSp  friendly  societies,  lotteries,  i 
._  the  like. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  long  annual  inquiry  ' 
10  the  House  of  Commons  for  ways  and  means,  I 
■hich  bos  been  a  particular  movement  to  set  all 
Lbe  heads  of  the  nation  at  work ;  and  I  appeal, 
•lih  submission,  to  the  gentlemen  of  that  * 
honourable  house^  if  the  ^e  at  est  part  of  all  the  ' 
says  and  means,  out  of  the  common  road  of 
taxes,  polls,  and  the  like,  have  not  been 
led  to  them  from  the  merchant,  and  in  a  I 
it  measure  paid  by  them  too.  . 

bwever*  1  ofl^r  this  but  as  on  eisay  at  the , 
lol  of  this  pre  vail  inj^  humour  of  the'  people,  i 
y  It  is  probable,  mi  it  is  also  possible  to  he 
iee,   which    I   submit   to  future   demon- 

'  tbe  several  ways  this  faculty  of  projecting 
i  cmerted  itself,  and  of  the  various  methods, 
t  genius  of  the  authors  has  inclined,  I  have 
a  diligent  observer,  and  in  most  on  uncon* 
t  spectator,  and,  perhaps,  have  some  advan- 
i  from  thence  more  cosily  to  discover  the  faux 
of  the  actors,     tf  I  have  given  an  essay 
t  anything  new,  or  made  discovery  to  ad- 
_  >  of  any  confriviince  now  on  foot*  all  men 
,  the  libtTty  to  make  use  of  the  improvc- 
if  any  fraud  is  discovered,  as  now  prac- 
'  l&eJL  it  is  without  any  particular  reflection  upon 
parties  or  penous. 

IV^ects  of  the  nature  I  treat  about,  are 
■iibtk«t  la  general  of  public  advantage,  as  they 
end  Id  ImproTement  of  trade,  and  employment 
of  tlie  peor,  and  the  circulation  aod  Increase  of 
tile  itiihlk  stock  of  the  kingdom  ;  hut  this  is  sup- 
p(ia<4  of  such  as  are  built  on  the  honest  basis  of 
iact^uity  and  improvement,  in  which,  though  1 
■till  allow  the  author  to  aim  primarily  at  his  owo 
s^TOjitage,  yet  with  the  circumstances  of  public 
bmdSt  added. 

Wberirfore  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  among 
projects  of  the  present  times,  between  the 
lwi>asl  and  the  dishonest. 

Tlieiv  are,  and  that  too  many,  lair  pretences 

of  ll&r  diaeovcries,  new  inventions,  engines,  and  I 

I  know  ooi  what,  which  being  advanced  in  notion, 

talked  up  to  great  things  to  be  perforuicd 

I  stidi  and  such  sum;  of  money  shall  be  oil- 

■nd  such  and  such  engines  are  made. 


I 'have  raised  the  fancies  of  credulous  people  io 
such  height,  that  mef«-ly  on  the  shudow  of  ea- 
pectation,  they  have  formed  companies,  chosa 
coinmitiecs,  appointed  officers,  shares  and  hooks, 
I  raised  grcut  stocks,  and  cried  up  an  empty  notion 
to  that  degree,  that  people  have  becu  betrayed 
to  part  with  their  money  for  shares  in  a  new. 
nothings  and  when  the  inventors  have  carried 
OQ  the  jest  till  they  have  sold  all  their  own  inte. 
rest,  they  leave  the  cloud  to  vanish  of  itself,  and 
the  poor  purchasers  to  quarrel  with  one  another 
and  go  to  law  about  settlements,  transferrtOgs, 
and  somf  hone  or  other  thrown  among  them  by 
the  subtlety  of  the  author,  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  miscarriage  upon  themselves.  Thus  tho 
shares  at  first  begin  to  fall  by  degrees,  and  happy 
is  he  that  sells  in  time«  till,  like  brass  money,  it 
will  go  at  Itist  for  nothing  at  all.  So  hate  I  seen 
shares  in  joint-stocks,  patents,  engines,  and  un- 
dertakings,  blown  up  by  the  air  of  great  words, 
and  the  name  of  some  man  of  credit  concerned 
to  100/.  for  a  five  hundredth  part  or  share,  some 
more«  and  at  last  dwindle  away  tilt  it  has  been 
stock*jobbed  down  to  10,  12.  9,  St,  a  shares  and 
at  Inst  no  buyer  .  that  is,  in  short,  the  line  new 
word  for  nothing- virorlh,  and  many  ramllic!!  ruined 
by  the  purchase.  If  I  should  name  linen  manu. 
factures,  saitpctrc  works,  copper  mines,  diving 
engines,  dipping,  and  rhc  like,  for  instances  of 
this  1  should,  I  iaclicve.  do  no  wrong  to  truth,  or 
to  some  persons  too  visibly  guilty. 

I  might  go  on  upon  this  subject  to  expose  the 
frauds  and  tricks  of  stock-jobbers,  engioeert, 
patentees,  committees,  with  those  exchange 
irtountcbanks  we  very  properly  call  brokers,  but 
1  have  not  gall  enough  for  such  a  work  ;  but  as 
a  general  rule  of  caution  to  those  who  would  not 
he  tricked  out  of  their  estates  by  such  pretenders 
to  new  Inventions,  let  them  observe  that  all  such 
people  who  may  be  suspected  of  design  have  as- 
suredly this  in  their  proposal,  your  money  to  the 
BUtnor  must  go  before  the  ex  peri  meat;  and  here 
I  ]  coum  give  a  very  diverting  history  of  a  paten t- 
mongi^r,  wnose  cully  was  nobody  but  myself;  but 
I  defer  it  to  another  occasion. 

But  this  is  no  reason  why  invention  upon 
honest  foundations,  and  to  fair  purposes,  should 
not  be  encouraged ;  no,  nor  why  the  author  of 
aifv  such  fair  contrivances  should  not  reap  the 
harvest  of  his  own  ingenuity :  our  acts  of  par* 
1  lament  for  granting  patents  to  first  inventors  for 
fourteen  years,  is  u  *ufRcient  acknowledgment  of 
tho  due  regard  which  ought  to  t>e  had  to  such  as 
6ad  out  anything  which  may  be  of  public  advan- 
tage ;  new  discoveries  in  trade,  in  arts  and  mys- 
teries, of  manufacturing  goods,  or  improvement 
of  land,  are  without  question  of  as  great  benefit. 
as  any  discoveries  made  in  the  works  of  nature 
by  all  the  academies  and  royal  societies  in  tho 
world- 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  difTercnce  between 
new  inventions  and  projects,  between  improve* 
ment  of  mag tifactu res  or  lands,  which  tend  to  tb« 
immediate  benefit  of  the  publii:  and  employing  of 
the  poor,  and  projects  framed  by  subtle  hcada, 
with  a  sort  of  a  deetpHo  vuhm  and  legerdemain* 
to  bring  people  to  run  uecdk^s  and  luittsiial 
hazards.  I  grant  it,  atid  give  a  due  preference 
to  the  first,  and  yet  taccess  has  so  sanctified  tome 
of  those  other  aorta  of  projects,  that  it  would  be 
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a  kind  of  blupliMiT  asaintt  forttme  to  disaliow 
then :  wttoMt  Sir  wnUtm  Phipt^i  Yoyaye  to  tke 
wrack;  It  wm  tnare  project,  t  lottery  of  t  hun- 
dnd  thoQtMMl  to  one  oddi-«  haivd,  which,  it 
it  had  luted,  eforyhodv  woaM  have  heen  asheined 
to  have  owned  themtelYetoooeenied  in,  a  voyafe 
that  woaM  have  been  as  mnch  rkUenled  as  Don 
Qnixote'to  adventnre  apon  the  wfaidaillL    Blets 
OS  I  that  Iblks  ihoald  go  three  thousand  miles  to 
angle  hi  the  open  sea  for  pieoaa  of  eight !    Why; 
th^  would  have  nude  baUads  of  it,  and  the  mer- 
(Aants  woqid  have  said  of  every  nnlilLely  adveO' 
tare^  it  was  like  Phipe's  wreok- voyage ;  bat  li 
had  soooess,  and  who  relleets  upon  the  project  ? 
VoCblH'*  M  MTtiAl  ai  tiM  UwB  of  fkte, 
Srwdng  UoekkMMb  to  npmM  tbt  fTMt. 
Sir  FniMto  Dnlw  Cho  SpMitah  pUto^ooC  won. 
Be iMdboMiapinit  if  iMlMid got  MM. 


Sir  Woltar  RaWgh  tCravo,  but  misMd  tho  pUl 
And  thcrtteo  diod  a  tnUor  to  tho  ttato. 

EndMvoar  boon  a  tsIm  man  or  IflM, 
Juat  M 'tU  rMoauModod  bjr  raocMs : 
Tho  lucky  eoxoomb  •v'rjr  aaaa  will  prise, 
And  pcoapTroas  aetioM  always  pa«  for  wiia. 

However,  this  tort  of  projects  comes  un 
reflectloQ  as  to  their  honesty,  save  that  tb« 
kind  of  honesty  a  man  owes  to  himself . 
his  fiunily  that  prohlUts  him  throwing  av 
estate  in  impracticable,  improbable  ad  von 
but  still  some  hit  even  of  the  most  onlU 
which  this  was  one,  of  Sir  William  Phip 
brought  home  a  cargo  of  silver  of  near  20 
sterling',  in  pieces  of  eight,  fished  up  out 
open  sea,  remote  firom  any  shore,  from 
Spanish  ship  which  had  been  sunk  abov 
yean. 


TH& 


HISTORY    OF    PROJECTS 


li"*"  *  tpeak  of  writing  a  history  of  projecti,  I 
"  I  either  of  the  introduction  of,  or  con- 

r  inventions,  or  I  bo  ImprovcmQnt 
sciences  before  known,  but  a  ihort 
I  VDOitat  of  projects  and  projecting,  as  the  word 
I  ^j^y^'*^^'^  ***  ^i**  genera!  acceptation  at  this  prc- 
I  Ml  Ume^  and  i  oeed  Dot  go  iu  back  for  the 
]  of  the  practice, 

I  of  aru  with  engines  and  handicraft 

I  Ibf  their  mtprovcmcnt,  requires  a 

'  at  for  back  a«  the  eldest  son  ot  Adam. 

i  to  this  day  afibrded  looie  now  discovery 

/age. 

t  boUding  of  the  oriL  by  Noah,  so  far  as  you 

I  M>vt  it  a  human  work,  was  the  Hrst  project 

I  raid  of,  and  no  question  seemed  so  ridiculouii 

|l»lb#  graver  beads  of  that  wise,  though  wicked, 

tiiAt  rioor  Noah  was  suflicJcntly  bantered  for 

not  been  set  on  work  by  a  very 

on  from  heaven,  the  good  old  man 

'  been  laughed  out  of  it  as  a 

lous  projccL 

>  ibel  was  a  right  project,  far 

ition  of  a  project,  according 

,   ,  u>o,  is,  as  is  taid  beforcj a  vast 

a  big  to  be  manoi^cd,  and  there- 

iijh  to  come  to  nothing;  nnd  y*jt 

;  iA  s/ciil  iu  Uiuy  are,  it  h  certainly  true  of  them 

\  lO,  iMea  as  Uie  projectors  propose,  that  accord- 

"^ "  *'"  *^^  old  talc,  if  so  maiiv  egg*  arc  hatched 

be  so  many  chickens,  and  those  chick- 

^   i^y  so  many  eggs  wore,  and  tliose  eggs 

pevdat^  sa   many   chickens   more,   and   so   on. 

Tbos   it   was  most  certainly   true,   tliat  if  the 

i  of  the  Old  World  could  have  built  a  house 

|ii|i  ia  btaveo  ihey  should  never  be  drowned  again 

and  they  only  had  forgot  to  measure 

hU  that  is,  as  in  other  projects,  it  only 

,  or  else  it  would  iiave  succeeded. 

And  yet  when  all  is  done,  that  very  building, 

Did  the  incredible  height  it  was  carried,  is  a  de* 

ttottalfatJMi  of  the  vast  knowledgn  of  that  inlaot- 

I  sfi  af  the  wiorld,  who  had  no  advantage  of  the 


If 


ciperiAGQt4  or  Invention  of  any  before  tbcm* 
solves. 

Thus  when  our  falherH  toocHM  with  gotU, 
Ttiat  Jiiif«  sttipeadtmi  sUlrciM  buUt : 
Vfm  iDock,  indeed,  tbe  CniiClen  eatcr]}riie, 
For  fruitless  «etioas  icldom  pats  fur  wUv  i 
But  wvrc  tlici  miffhtf  ruint  left,  (bsv'd  show 
To  what  degree  Out  unUugbl  Ofir  aid  koow. 

I  believe  a  very  diverting  account  tnight  be 
given  of  this,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  it  lAotne 
are  apt  to  say  with  Solomon,  **  No  new  thing 
j  Happens  unaer  ihu  sun,  but  what  is,  has  been  -/' 
J  yet  [  fuake  no  qucftton  but  some  considerable 
j  discovery  has  been  made  in  these  latter  ogei,  and 
invrntions  of  human  original  produced,  which  the 
world  was  ever  without  before,  cither  in  whole  or 
in  pirt ;  and  I  refer  only  to  two  cardinal  poJntSt 
the  use  of  the  loadstone  at  sea,  and  the  use  of 
gunpowder  and  guns,  both  which*  m  to  the  in* 
I'cniin^j'  part,  I  believe  the  world  owe*  as  abso- 
lutely to  those  particular  ages,  as  it  does  the 
working  in  brass  and  iron  Co  Tubal  Cain,  or  the 
inventing  of  music  to  Juba),  his  brother.  As  to 
engines  and  instruments  for  handicraft- men,  this 
age,  I  dare  say,  can  show  such  as  never  were  so 
much  as  thought  of,  much  less  Imitated  before, 
for  I  do  not  call  that  a  real  invention  which  haa 
something  before  done  like  it ;  I  account  that 
more  properly  an  improvement.  For  handlcrmCt 
instruments,  I  know  none  owes  more  to  true 
genuine  contrivance,  without  borrowing  from  any 
former  use,  than  a  mechanic  engine  contrived  In 
our  time,  c;dled  a  knitting  frame,  whieh,  built 
with  admirable  symmetry,  works  really  with  a 
very  happy  success,  and  may  be  observed  by  the 
curious  to  have  a  moro  than  ordioanr  composi- 
tion, for  which  I  refer  to  the  engino  itself,  to  be 
seen  in  et  ery  st  ocking-weavcr^  garret* 

I  shall  trace  the  original  of  the  projecting 
humour  that  now  reigns  no  farther  buck  than  the 
year  1680,  dating  Its  birth  as  a  monster  (hen, 
though  by  times  it  had  indeed  something  of  lifa 
in  the  time  of  the  late  clrU  war.     1  allow,  no  ag» 


has  becQ  altogether  wit  bout  sometbittg  of  this 
nature,  and  some  v«ry  happy  projectt  are  left  to 
Ui  ai  a  taste  of  their  success,  as  the  wutiT*houscs 
for  iupplyiag  of  the  city  of  London  with  wat^'r, 
and  since  that,  the  Nenr  River»  both  very  con* 
lidenible  nndertakings,  and  perfect  projects,  ad< 
ventured  on  the  risk  of  ^iuccess.  In  the  reign  of 
Kiog  Charles  the  Firsts  inBnite  projects  were  set 
on  foot  for  raising  money  without  a  parliament — 
oppressinjr  by  monopolies  and  privy  seals*  but 
these  are  excluded  our  scheme  as  Irrcgularltiesp 
for  thui  the  French  are  as  fruitful  in  projects  as 
we,  and  these  are  rut  her  stratagems  than  pro- 
jects. After  the  Fire  of  LoDdon*  the  contrivance 
of  an  en^ne  to  quench  Brcs  was  n  project  the 
autbor  was  said  to  get  well  by,  and  we  have  found 
to  be  very  useful  But  about  the  year  1680 
began  the  art  and  myitcry  of  projecting  to  creep 
into  the  world.  Krtocc  Rupert)  uncltj  to  King 
Churles  the  Second,  gnve  great  encouragement 
to  that  part  of  It  that  respects  engines  and  m€> 
chanicjtl  motions,  and  Bishop  Wilkins  added  at 
much  of  the  theory  to  it  as  writing  a  book  could 
do.  The  prince  hus  left  un  a  metal  called  by  hit 
imme,  and  the  first  project  upon  that  was,  as  \ 
remember,  casting  of  guns  of  that  metul  and 
boring  them,  done  both  by  a  peculiar  intthod  of 
his  own,  and  which  died  with  him,  to  the  gr<;ot 
loss  of  the  undertaker,  who  to  that  purpose  bad, 
with  no  small  charge,  erected  a  water-mill  at 
Hackney  Marsh,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Temple  mili,  whkh  mill  vjry  buppity  performed 
all  parts  of  the  work,  and  1  have  seen  of  those 
^un&  on  board  the  Royal  Charles,  a  first  rate 
ship,  being  of  a  reddish  colour,  difFt'reut  cither 
from  brass  or  copper*  I  have  heard  some  rea^ 
sons  of  tiiule  assii^ned  why  that  project  was  not 
permitted  to  go  forwardt  but  1  omit  them,  be- 
cause 1  have  no  good  authority  for  it.  After  this 
we  saw  a  floating  machine,  to  be  wrought  wlih 
borscs,  Tor  the  towing  of  great  ships  both  against 
wind  and  tidct  and  another  for  the  raising  of  bal- 
Lst,  wtiicb,  as  unperformiug  engines,  had  the 
honour  of  being  made,  expoied,  tried,  and  laid 
by.  before  the  priaue  died, 

Lf  thus  we  introduce  it  into  the  world  uudcr 
the  conduct  of  that  prince,  when  he  died  it  was 
hH  n  hopeless  brat,  aLd  bad  hardly  any  band  to 
own  it  till  tbe  wreck>voyage  before  noted,  per- 
formed so  happily  by  Captain  Fbipa,  afterwards 
Sir  Williiim,  whose  itrange  performance  set  a 
great  many  heuds  on  work  to  contrive  something 
for  thL'mselves;  he  was  immediately  followed  ly 
my  Lord  Mordant,  Sir  John  Narborough,  and 
others  from  several  parts,  whose  success  made 
them  soon  weary  of  the  work. 

The  project  of  the  penny  post,  so  well  known 
and  still  practised,  I  cannot  omit,  nor  the  con- 
Iriver,  Mr  Dockwra,  who  has  bad  the  honour  to 
ba?tt  the  Injury  done  bim  in  thtit  affair  repaired 
hi  ■omo  measure  by  the  public  justice  of  tbe  par- 
Uattient ;  and  the  ciperimeat  proving  it  to  be  a 
noole  and  useful  deiJgn,  the  author  mu»t  be  re. 
membered.  wherever  mention  U  mode  of  that 
aliair,  to  hi^  very  great  reputation. 

It  was  no  question  a  great  hardship  for  a  man 
to  tM?  master  of  so  fine  a  thought  that  had  both 
the  eiiential  ends  of  a  project  in  it^^public  good 
and  private  ad  vantage,  and  that  the  public  should 
reap  the  ben^ifit  and  the  author  be  left  out,  the 


injustice  of  which,  no  doubt,  discouraged  many  a 
good  design ;  but  since  an  altemtion  in  public 
circumstances  has  recovered  the  loat  attribute  of 
just  ire,  the  like  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  Mr  Dock* 
wra  has  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  former  in* 
jury  disowned,  and  an  honourable  return  made 
even  by  them  who  d£d  not  the  injury,  in  bare 
respect  to  his  ingenuity. 

Awhile  before  this,  several  people  under  the 
patronage  of  tome  great  perioos,  had  engaged  In 
planting  of  foreign  colonies,  as  William  Pen,  the 
Lord  Sbufisbury,  Dr  Cox,  and  others,  in  Pensyl* 
van  id,  Carolina,  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  the 
like  places,  whieh  I  do  not  call  projects,  beitause 
it  was  only  prosecuting  what  had  be4>n  formerly 
begun.  But  here  began  the  forming  of  public 
jnint-atocki,  which,  together  with  the  East  India, 
African,  nnd  Hudson's  Bay  companies  before 
estLiblished,  begot  a  new  trade,  which  we  call  by 
a  new  name,  stock -jobbinj?,  which  was  at  first 
only  the  simple  occusional  transferring  of  interest 
and  shares  from  one  to  another,  an  persons  ahen^ 
ated  I  heir  estates,  but  by  the  industry  of  th«*  rs- 
change  brokers,  who  got  the  business  into  their 
hands,  it  became  a  trade,  nnd  one  perhaps  man. 
ai^ed  with  the  greatest  intrigue,  artifice,  and 
trick  that  ever  anything  thol  appeared  with  a 
fiice  of  honesty  could  be  bandied  with,  for  whflo 
the  brokers  held  the  boi  they  made  the  whole 
eichan^e  the  gamesiers,  and  raised  and  lowered 
the  prices  of  stocks  as  they  pleaned,  nnd  always 
had  both  buyers  and  sellers  who  stood  rtady  in- 
nocently to  commit  their  money  lo  the  mercy  of 
their  mercenary  tongues.  This  upsturt  of  a  iride 
having  tasted  the  sweetness  of  success,  which 
generally  attends  a  novel  projKisal,  introduces  ihp 
illi'gitimale  wandering  object  1  speak  of  il$  a  pr^ 
per  engine  to  And  work  for  the  brokers^  Thus 
stock  jobbing  nursed  projecting,  and  projectmg 
in  return  has  very  diUgeotly  pimped  for  iu  foa. 
ter-parent,  till  both  are  arrived  to  be  public 
grievances,  and  indeed  are  now  almost  grows 
scandalous. 


OF    PROJECTORS. 

Man  is  the  worst  of  all  God's  creatures  fo  shift 
for  hiuiscif ;  no  other  animal  is  ever  starved  to 
death-  nature  withont  has  provided  Ihefo  both 
food  and  clothes,  and  nature  within  tnu  placstf 
an  instinct  that  never  fails  lo  direct  them  to  pro* 
per  means  for  a  supply  ;  but  man  muat  either 
work  or  starve,  slave  or  die  ;  he  has  bdeed  roo- 
son  given  him  to  direct  him,  and  few  who  follow 
the  dictates  of  that  reason  come  to  such  unhap|ij 
exigenelea ;  but  when  by  the  errors  of  a  iBan% 
youth  be  bos  reduced  himself  to  such  a  degroooC 
distress  as  to  be  absolutely  without  three  thiof^ 
money,  friends,  and  heakh,  he  dies  in  a  diteh  or 
in  some  wors«  placc--^n  ho«pitaL 

Ten  thousand  ways  tWre  are  to  bring  a  man 
to  this,  and  but  very  few  to  bring  him  out  affala. 

Death  is  the  universal  deliverer,  and  tber^ilbfi 
some  who  want  courage  to  bear  what  thcf  loo 
before  them,  hang  themselves  for  fear»  Ibf  o«iw 
toinly  setf- destruction  is  the  effect  of  OOlTArdloe 
in  tbe  highest  eitreme. 

Others  break  the  bounds  of  laws  to  satisfy  thtt 
general  law  of  nature,  and  turn  open  tbkvet, 
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hmae-hrtaktrs,  highwaymen,  clippers,  coiners. 
A<L,  lU!  they  mn  the  length  of  the  gdllowa*  and 
{ft  a  ddf f cmoce  the  Dearest  way  at  St  Tyburn, 
Othtrt  being  masten  of  more  cunning  thoa 
tbdr  o«i{bhours,  turn  their  thoughts  to  priyate 
neduidt  of  trick  and  cheat,  a  niodem  way  of 
tUtfvfaif ,  every  jot  as  en  mi  ciat,  and  fo  some  de- 
gree WOfse  than  the  other,  by  which  honest  men 
ire  gnOcd  with  fair  prcteoces  to  part  from  their 
■4iii«yt  and  then  left  to  take  their  course  with 
the  lEUfbor,  who  skulks  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
brotedioB,  or  In  the  Mint  or  Pnar?,  and  l>ida  de* 
iaaee  as  well  to  honesty  as  the  law. 

Others  yet  urged  by  the  same  necessity,  turn 
fhtir  thoughts  to  honest  tnventtoo,  founded  upon 
tl»j)latforat  of  ingenuity  and  integrity. 
^I»€te  two  last  sorti  are  those  we  call  projec- 
"^  ftod  as  there  was  always  more  geese  than 
s,  the  number  of  the  latter  arc  very  incon- 
able  in  comparison  of  the  former,  and  as  the 
greater  number  denominates  tho  less,  ttic  juit 
contempt  we  have  of  tho  former  sort  bespatters 
lilt  ether,  who,  lil^e  cuckolds,  bear  the  reproach 
'  father  peopte'i  crimes. 

»ffe  projector  then  is  a  contemptible  thing, 

hf  hi  I  own  desperate  fortune  to  such  a 

t,  that  he  must  be  delivered  by  a  miracle 

9f  stane ;  and  wnen  he  has  be.it  hit  br;un&  for 

wamm  such  tniracle  in  vuin,  he  finds  no  rumed) 

l«t  Wpaiot  yp  some  bauble  or  other,  as  pU\crs 

■ate  imopets  talk  big,  to  show  like  a  str.Inge 

tMnf.  and  then  cry  it  up  for  a  new  invention, 

feu  a  patent  for  ft,  divides  it  into  shares,  and 

they  gDuit  be  sold ;  ways  and  meani  are  not  viant- 

ifig  to  K^ell  the  new  whim  to  a  vast  magnitude; 

latsds  and  hundreds  of  thousands   ure  ttie 

afhis  diicourse,  and  sometimes  iiiillU'Us.  till 

aJtttiitloa  of  some  honest  coicomb  U  wheedled 

ts  |iait  vrUb  his  money  fur  it,  and  then 

Ksidtuf  ridicidoa  mus— 

"if  U  leA  to  carry  on  the  project,  and 

!    laughs  at  him.     The  diver  shall 

ai  %n^i  t>ottom  of  the  Thames,  the  saltpetre 

T  ahall  build  Tom  T— d'l  (>ond  Ijho  houiL-s. 

irnu-intH  rs  btuid  model  f  and  win  Anil  Is  to  dniw 

,!  uds  are  raised  to  carry  it  on  by  men 

re  money  than  brains,  and  then  ^oud 

.t  Li^Unt  and  invendon — the   projector  has 

his  busioeis,  and  is  guue. 

the  honest  projector  Is  he  who,  having  by 

I  Mr  aod  plain  priDcipIes  of  secure,  hauvsty,  lAud 

I  tofrr.n  tv  brought  ooy  contrivance  to  a  suuiiibie 

I  ^  ikes  out  what  he  pretends  to,  pink^ 

\  m*'  et,  puts  his  project  la  exutuiiou, 

I  ami  c<»r*tLnts  himself  with  tbe  rc4d produce  as  the 

fvoAl  of  hii  invwnticin. 


OP  BANKS. 

Baati*  viithoQt  f^uestion,  if  flghtly  managed, 
tr«.  ar  nay  be,  of  great  Aihiattuge,  e«peciidly  to 
altadtef  frople,  as  the  En^h»ti  uru^  and  anionj^ 
■any  ttlhera  thit  ii  one  portirul ar  lu^hn  ia  whicti 
t^iS  bvlielh  appears,  timl  Uhv  Inug  iIumo  tbc 
IsicrMt  tJ  inrif.h  V,  and  uke  (i uiu  ihc  i^i4dSii44lh», 
•cfifveii  liers,  wltu  lm\e  ctiuimund    ujT 

rto&b,-  most  deliuiou*  trade  uf  making 

lUii   neL'e«sities  vf  ihe  mereh«iiu  m 
dticounts  and  premius  for  adviiuce 


I  of  money,  when  either  large  customs  or  foreign 
remittances  call  for  disbursements  beyond  bit 
common  ability,  for  by  the  easiness  of  terms  on 
which  the  merchant  may  have  money,  he  is  en- 
couragcd  to  venture  further  in  trade  than  other- 
wise be  would  do ;  not  but  that  there  arc  other 
great  advantages  a  roya!  bonk  might  procure  fn 
thfs  kingdom,  as  has  been  seen  in  part  by  this,  as 
advancing  money  to  the  cschequer  upon  parlia- 
mentary funds  and  securities,  by  which  In  time 
of  a  war  our  preparations  for  any  expedition  need 
not  be  in  danger  of  miscarriage  for  want  of 
money,  though  the  taxes  railed  be  not  specdiTy 
paid,  nor  the  exchequer  burthened  with  the  ex- 
cessive interests  paid  in  former  reigni  upon  anti- 
cipations of  the  revenue  ;  landed  men  might  be 
supplied  with  monies  upon  securities  on  easier 
terms,  which  would  prevent  the  loss  of  multl- 
tudes  of  estates,  now  mined  and  devoured  by 
insolent  and  merciless  mortgagees  and  the  like. 
But  now  we  unhappily  see  a  royal  bank  esta- 
blished by  act  of  parliament,  and  another  with  a 
large  fund  upon  the  orphans'  stock,  and  yet  the»e 
advantages,  or  others  which  we  expected,  not 
aniwered,  though  the  pretcnnons  iu  both  have 
not  been  wanting  at  such  time  as  they  found  it 
needful  to  introduce  themselves  into  public 
esteem,  by  giving  out  prictj  of  what  they  were 
rather  ublc  to  do  than  really  intended  to  prac* 
IJse;  so  that  our  having  two  banks  at  this  time 
tettitd,  ami  rnore  erLCiin^r,  has  not  }et  been  able 
to  reduce  the  i  tit  crest  of  money »  not  became  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  their  consiHuMon  does 
Dot  tend  towards  it»  but  becausei  finding  thcLr 
hands  fuli  of  better  business,  they  are  wiser  than, 
by  being  slaves  to  old  obsolete  proposals,  to  bie 
the  advantage  of  the  great  Improvement  they  can 
make  of  their  stock. 

Tilts,  however,  does  nut  at  all  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  a  bunk,  nor  of  the  benefit  it  would  be 
to  the  public  trading- part  of  llic  kingdom,  what- 
ever it  may  seem  to  do  on  the  practice  of  the 
present.  >Ve  find  four  or  five  ba&Ls  now  in  view 
to  bij  settled ;  J  confess  I  expect  no  more  from 
those  to  come  than  we  have  found  from  the  past, 
and  1  think  1  make  no  breach  on  either  my 
charity  or  good  niuiinert  in  sa)ing  so{  and  I  re- 
flect not  ULion  niiv  of  thu  twnks  that  are  or  shall 
I  be  tf8tab3i*hcd  for  not  doing  what  I  mention,  bui 
for  mukltig  ^uch  publkations  uf  what  they  would 
do,  I  ciuijot  Umik  uiiy  miin  liad  expected  the 
roytil  bonk  should  leud  mnney  un  mortgages  at 
4  per  cctii.,  nor  Has  it  luuch  ihu  better  for  them 
to  moke  publieation  they  w«>iild  do  so,  from  thf 
beginoiug  of  Juuuary  next  uftcr  their  »cttlciuent, 
j  titjice  to  itvis  day,  an  1  aut  informed,  they  have  not 
I  lent  one  flirt hing  in  that  manner. 
I  Our  bunks  are  indeed  nothing  but  so  manv 
i  goldsmiths'  shops,  where  the  credit  being  higti 
(and  the  directors  as  high)  people  lodge  their 
money,  und  they,  the  directors  1  mean,  moke 
their  advaulage  of  it.  If  you  lay  it  at  demaDd* 
thtfy  allow  you  nothing  ;  if  at  time,  d  per  eefiL, 
oitd  so  lAOuld  any  goUitmith  in  Lombard  street 
have  done  bcforr  j  but  the  very  banks  themselves 
are  so  u^kwarU  in  lending,  s^j  strict,  so  tediout, 
so  inquUitivc,  and  withal  so  public  In  their  taking 
secur^Lics,  that  men  who  afe  anything  tender 
will  not  go  to  them,  and  w  the  easiness  of  bor- 
rowing  iDooey,  so  much  designed^  Is  defeated^  for 
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liere  ii  a  private  interest  lo  be  made,  though  it 
be  a  public  one,  and»  in  short.  It  is  only  a  great 
trndo  carried  on  for  the  private  gain  of  a  few 
concerned  in  the  original  itock,  and  though  we 
are  to  hope  for  ^reat  things,  beeau&e  they  have 
proraiied  them,  yet  they  arc  all  future  that  wc 
kaaw  of. 

And  yet  all  tills  whjle  a  bank  might  be  very 
beoe&clal  to  this  icingdom  ;  and  this  might  be  so 
Jf  either  their  own  ingenuity  or  public  authority 
would  oblige  them  to  take  the  public  good  into 
equnl  concern  with  their  private  interest* 

To  explain  what  I  mean  :  — 

Banks  being  eatabliahcd  by  public  authority, 
ought  also,  OS  alt  public  tilings  ore,  to  be  under 
limitations  and  restrictions  rrom  that  authority^ 
and  those  limitations  being  regulated  with  a  pro- 
per regard  to  the  ca^  of  Iradc  in  general  and 
the  improvement  of  the  stock  in  particular,  would 
make  n  bank  a  useful,  profitable  thmg  indeed. 

First  1  a  honk  ought  to  be  of  a  magnitude  pro. 
portioned  to  the  trade  of  the  country  it  is  in, 
which  this  bank  is  so  far  from*  that  it  is  no  more 
to  the  whole  than  the  lea«t  goldsmith's  crtsh  in 
Lombard  street  is  to  the  bank ;  from  whence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  already  more  banks  arc  cnn- 
triving,  and  i  question  not  but  banks  in  London 
i*ill,  ere  iong,  be  as  frequent  as  lotteries,  the 
consequence  of  which  in  all  probability  wilt  be, 
the  diminishing  their  reputation,  or  a  civil  war 
with  one  another.  It  is  true  the  bank  of  England 
lias  a  capital  stock,  but  yet,  was  that  stock  wholly 
clear  of  the  public  concern  of  the  government,  it 
U  not  above  a  fiftli  part  of  what  would  be  ncces- 
■ary  to  manage  the  whole  business  of  the  town, 
which  it  ought,  though  not  to  do,  at  least  lo  be 
able  to  do  j  and  I  suppose  I  may  venture  lo  say, 
above  one  half  of  the  stock  of  the  preftent  b^a(lk 
is  taken  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  exchequer, 

I  suppose  nobody  nill  take  this  dif course  for 
an  invective  against  the  bank  of  Enghi&d,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  very  good  fund,  a  very  useful  one, 
and  a  very  profitable  one  ;  it  has  been  useful  to 
the  government*  and  it  is  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prit'tora.  and  the  e&tabli'<hing  it  at  such  a  jync- 
ture,  when  our  enemies  were  making  great  boasts 
of  our  poverty  and  naiit  of  money,  was  a  par- 
ticular glory  lo  our  nation,  and  the  city  in  par« 
ticular/That  when  the  '  Paris  Gaiettc '  informed 
the  world  that  the  parliament  had  indeed  given 
the  king  grants  for  raising  money  in  funds  to  be 
paid  in  remote  years,  tmt  money  was  so  scarce 
that  no  anticipations  coiild  be  procured  %  that 
just  then,  besides  three  millions  paid  into  the  ex. 
chequer  that  spring  on  other  taxes  by  way  of 
advance,  there  was  an  overplus  slock  to  be  found 
of  K200«Q001  sterling,  or  (to  make  it  speak 
French)  of  above  fiftet'o  nnllions,  which  waa  all 
paid  voiuntariiy  into  the  exchequer,  in  less  than 

Besides  thi»»   1  believe  the 

pre^nt  bank  of  England  has  been  very  usefu!  to 
the  exchequer*  and  to  supply  the  king  with  re- 
mittances for  the  p^iymeut  of  the  army  in  Ran- 
ders,  which  his  also,  by  the  way,  been  very  pro- 
fiuble  to  iUfilf.  But  still  this  bank  is  not  of  that 
bulk  that  the  business  done  here  requires,  nor  h 
it  able,  with  alt  the  stock  it  has,  to  prooure  the 
great  proposed  benefit— the  towering  the  interest 
of  money,  whereas  all  foreign  bonks  absolutely 
govern  the  interest,  both  at  Amsterdam,  Genoa, 


and  other  places.  And  this  defect  \  conceive  the 
multiplicity  of  banks  cannot  supply^  unleaa  a  per- 
fect understanding  could  be  secured  bell 
them. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  several  methods 
be  proposed^tome  1  iholi  take  the  CreedonTta 
hint  at. 

First:  That  the  present  bank  increase  their 
stock  to  at  least  five  millions  sterling,  to  be  set* 
tied  Bi  they  arc  already,  with  some  small  litnitA«i^ 
tion%  to  make  the  methods  more  bcncBcIaL 

Five  millions  sterling  is  an  inrtmcnse  sum,  to 
which  add  the  credit  of  their  cash,  which  would 
supply  them  with  all  the  overplus  money  in  Iho 
town,  and  probably  might  amount  to  half  as 
much  more  ;  and  then  the  credit  of  running  bilis^ 
which  by  circulating  would  no  qocstioti  be  aa 
equivalent  to  the  other  half,  so  that  in  stockt 
credlr,  and  bank-bills,  the  balance  of  their 
would  be  always  ten  millions  sterling,  a  fluai, 
everybody  who  can  talk  of,  does  not  undeni 

But  then  to  find  business  for  all  this 
which,  though  it  be  a  strange  thing  to  think  of,  is 
nevertheless  eAsy  when  it  comes  to  be  exaintDed. 
And  first  for  the  business  :  this  b:mk  should  en- 
large the  number  of  their  directors  as  they  do  of 
their  stock,  and  should  then  eitablith  several  tab- 
committees,  composed  of  their  own  members^ 
who  should  have  the  directing  of  several  offices 
relating  to  the  distinct  sorts  of  busioesi  they  re- 
ferred to,  to  be  over- ruled  and  governed  by  the 
governor  and  directors  in  a  body,  but  to  tiave  a 
conelnstvc  power  as  to  contracts*  Of  these  there 
should  be 

One  ofIiej3  for  loan  of  money  for  cuitoms  of 
!  goods,  whieh,  by  a  plain  method,  might  be  so  or- 
I  dercd,  that  the  merchant  might  with  case  pay  the 
highest  customs  down,  and  so  by  allowing  tbe 
!  bank  4  per  cent,  advance,  be  first  sure  to  secure 
the  10/.  per  cent,  which  the  king  allowa  for 
prompt  paym^mt  at  the  custom-house,  ood  t>eaUo 
freed  from  the  troublesomo  work  of  flndlng 
bondsn^en  ond  securities  for  the  money,  whieh 
has  exposcc^miny  a  man  to  the  tyranny  of  ex. 
tent!  either  mr  himself  or  his  friend,  to  his  utter 
ruin,  who,  under  a  more  moderate  prosecution, 
had  been  able  to  pay  all  his  debts,  and  by  this 
method  has  been  torn  to  pieces  and  disabled  from 
making  any  tolerable  proposal  to  hU  creditors. 
This  is  a  scene  «f  largo  business,  and  would  in 
proportion  employ  a  large  cash ;  and  it  is  the 
easier  thing  in  the  world  to  make  the  bunk  the 
paymaster  of  all  the  large  customs,  ond  yet  the 
merchant  have  so  honourable  a  possessiuu  of  hia 
goods,  as  may  be  neither  any  diminutioo  to  hit 
I  reputation,  or  any  hindrance  to  their  aoie. 

As  for  example  i — 

Suppose  I  have  iOO  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to 
import^  whose  costoms  by  several  duUea 
to  1000^.,  and  want  cash  to  dear  them,  1  go  iHtli 
my  bill  of  loading  to  the  bank,  who  appoint  tlieir 
of^cer  to  enter  the  gtx^di  and  pay  the  dutlei* 
which  goods  so  entered  by  the  bunk  shiUl  gv\o 
them  title  enough  to  any  part,  or  the  irholev 
without  the  trouble  of  bills  of  sale,  or  eoiiFey 
anccs.  dereaxanoet,  and  the  like.  The  goods  are 
carried  lo  a  warehouse  at  the  waterside,  where 
the  merch ant  has  a  fhee  and  public  access  lo  theov 
j '  as  If  in  his  own  warehouse,  and  an  honourable 
'» liberty  to  sell  imd  deliver  either  the  whole  (pay- 
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Ib^  ihrir  disbafie)  or  a  pwt  without  U,  leavinj^ 
bQt  tttffidcnt  lor  the  p«ymeDl ;  and  ont  of  that 
pirt  d«liver«d,  either  by  ool^  uoder  the  hand  of 
the  porebiiier*  or  any  other  way,  he  may  clear 
lh«  MDe,  without  ftny  exactions  hut  of  4£  per 
Mnf..  aod  the  rest  are  his  own. 

Tlw  flBM  thli  would  brict^  to  trade*  the  dcViv* 
9iae«  it  would  bring  ta  the  merchants  from  the 
kmitmoi  goMsiaitht.  &c,  and  the  honour  it  would 
lEimB  to  our  auuMfement  of  public  imposts,  with 
tho  advMlAges  to  the  custom  house  itself,  and  the 
mtMmr  ilaifruclioii  of  eitortion,  would  be  such  a* 
WobM  iff*  a  do«  93ilut  to  the  bank,  and  make  all 
mankliid  aeknowtedj^e  h  to  be  u  public  good.  The 
fHoTioe«  of  exaction i  upon  mf?rchnnts  in  this 
ctto  b  T«ry  great ;  and  when  I  ).iy  the  binme  on 
ll*o  fol4siiiitbi,  bccunie  they  are  the  principal 
piOfNO  made  os«  of  on  tuch  occosioni.  I  include 
tt  KMi  maiiy  other  sorts  of  broken  and  moncy- 
ftrtists,  who  ail  get  a  inip  out  of  the  meV- 
I  nivself  have  known  a  goldsmith  in 
-_  J  street  lend  a  mun  700L  to  pav  the  cus- 
of  «  hundred  pipes  of  SpAniih  wines ;  the 
wi^  were  mode  over  to  him  for  security  by  biti 
ol  mie.  «nd  put  into  s  cellar,  of  which  the  gold- 
mith  kepi  the  key  ;  the  merchant  was  tn  pay  fit 
per  ceot.  Interest  on  the  bond,  and  to  allow  lOL 
per  cent,  premio  for  advancing  the  money.  When 
M  bad  the  wines  in  possession,  the  owner  could 
'  hii  cooper  to  look  after  them,  but  the 
1*1  man  most  attend  all  the  whiK  for 
he  would  be  paid  5s.  a  day^  If  he  brought 
a  cmtomer  to  see  them,  the  goJdsmith*i  man^ 
Miict  show  them ;  the  money  was  lent  for  two  i 
;  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  sell  or- 
a  ptpe  of  wine  out  linglo,  or  two  or  thrre 
_■•»  as  he  might  have  sold  thorn  ;  but  on  a 
or  two  spoken  ami»  to  the  goldsmith,  or 
'I  Im  was  pleased  to  take  so»  he  would  have 

laW^  hut  the  whole  parcel  together.    By  this 

WmgB  tito  goods  by  on  Land,  and  every  month 
^a  •oaoy  remained  the  goldsmith  demanded  a 
fill aa  per  eeot  foi-bearance.  beiMci  the  intereit. 
Ifl  aft  Im  by  leakage,  decay,  and  other  accidents, 
IbtwiMi  began  to  les*en.  Then  the  gordsraith 
■^|te  lo  tell  the  merchant  be  is  afraid  the  wines 
JMiaoi  worth  the  money  he  has  lent,  nnd  demands 
iytftar  tecunty ;  and  in  a  littJe  while  growing 
ll||bcr  «Dd  rougher,  he  tells  him  he  must  have 
IrtittaQoy  ^  the  merchant ,  too  much  at  his  mercy 
iMlMMe  he  cannot  provide  the  money,  is  forced 
Id  oaoatot  to  the  sale,  and  the  goods  being  re- 
fknt4  to  seTenty  pipes  sound  wine,  and  four 
•Moond  (the  rest  being  sunk  for  filling  up),  were 
•aid  for  13^  per  pipe  the  sound,  and  iU.  the  un- , 
aoasd,  whieh  amounted  to  922/.  together. 


itv  the  most  moderate  computation  that  ean 
be,  these  winet  cost  the  merchant  as  follows  :— 
riiiT  cgiT  WITH  cHAJtojiN  oir  aoAAp. 

Ill  Litbon  1.^  ralJle  reia  per  pipe  {«  r»00  *' 
mill*  n.  r^ehnagc,  nt  St.  4(1  p*r  oille  » 

'w         -        *        *                -        •        -  4rs  ft    0 

Frolj^ht  lo  LondoD.  thtn  at  3/.  t>«r  too  If  0  0    0 

Ai»uranoeon500/.  ai2perccnt.            .  19  ft    0 

Petty  chaiy«           -        ^       -       .       .  5  0    0 


dSO    0    0 


tte 


» y»«r  and  li»lf  to       *        -  !» 

oa  lK«  bond  t<i           .        *        .  (]3 

for  atteiidAnc«        *  1 
I  Ibf  advifios  of  tha  taaney,  Vbd 
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0    ft 


103  ft  a 

roo  ft  a 

IK)3  0  0 

sd  ft  e 

9ti  0  0 


So  that  'tis  manifest  by  the  esctortion  of  thts 
banker  the  poor  m,m  lost  the  whofc  capital,  wtth 
frcig-ht  and  r-har^fcs,  and  mad**  but  29£  produce 
of  a  hundred  pipe?  of  wiac. 

One  other  office  of  this  bank,  and  which  wotild 
take  up  a  considerable  branch  of  the  stock,  is 
for  lending  money  upon  pledge?,  which  should 
have  annexed  to  it  a  warelioupe  and  factory,  where 
ail  sorts  of  goods  mitfht  publicly  be  sold  by  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  owner,  the  bank  receiving  4/.  per  cent,  tnte* 
rest,  and  2  per  cant,  commission  for  sale  of  the 
goods. 

A  third  office  should  be  appointed  for  discouni- 
ing  btfls,  tallies,  and  notes,  by  which  all  latlies  of 
the  exchequer,  and  any  part  of  the  revenue, 
should  at  stated  albwaiices  be  ready  money  to' 
any  person,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  case  of  all  such  as  are  any  ways 
concerned  in  public  undertakings. 

A  fourth  office  for  lending  monev  upon  Innd 
securities  at  4  per  cent,  interest;  by  which  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  mortgngees  would  be 
wholly  restrained,  und  a  regis icr  of  mortgages 
might  be  v^ry  well  kept,  to  prevent  frauds. 

A  fiflli  office  for  dGhoogei  and  foreign  cof* 
respondences. 

A  sixth  for  inland  exchanges,  where  a  verv 
lariTc  field  of  buslnes*  lies  before  them. 

Under  this  head  'twill  not  be  improper  to  con- 
sider, that  this  method  wilt  most  effectually  aa&wer 
all  the  notion*  and  proposals  of  county  banks,  for 
by  this  office  they  would  be  all  rendc'red  uselesi 
and  unprofitable ;  since  one  bnnk  of  the  m'jgni- 
tudo  I  mtniion,  with  a  branch  of  its  office  set 
apart  for  thnt  business,  miyhl  with  ease  manage 
alt  the  inland  exchange  of  the  kingdom. 

By  which  such  u  iorrc5p^*ndence  with  all  the 
tradini(  towns  in  England  might  be  maintaiiicd, 
as  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  trade  with  the 
bank.  Under  the  direction  of  this  office  a  pub- 
lie  cashier  should  be  appointed  in  every  county* 
to  reside  in  the  capital  town  as  to  trade,  and  in 
someoouniiea  more,  through  whose  iiands  all  the 
cash  of  the  revenue,  of  the  gentry,  and  of  trado, 
should  be  relurood  on  the  bank  m  London,  and 
from  the  bonk  again  on  their  cashier  in  every 
rtapecUve  county  or  town,  at  the  small  exchange 
of  i  per  cent,,  by  which  means  all  loss  of  roooev 
carried  upon  the  road,  to  the  encoumgement  of 
robbers,  and  ruining  of  the  country  who  are  sued 
for  Chose  robberies,  would  be  more  efTcclaally 
prevented  than  by  all  the  statutes  against  high- 
waj'men  tlutt  ore  or  can  be  made. 

.As  to  public  advancingi  of  money  to  tha 
goremiuent,  they  may  be  left  to  the  dlrectArs 
in  a  body,  as  all  other  dUputes  and  contingrtnt 
cases  ore;  and  whoever  eu^miaes  these  heads  of 


buiineis  apart^  and  has  mv  judgment  In  the 
pArticutari,  will,  I  suppose*  allow  that  a  stock  or 
ten  millioni  may  find  employment  Id  iheni»  though 
it  be  Indeed  a  very  great  sura. 

I  could  ojTeT  tome  very  §"00(1  reasooft  why  th» 
way  of  management  by  particular  offices  for  every 
particular  lortorbuiinesa,  i«  not  only  the  eaAiest* 
out  the  safest  way  of  executing  an  affair  of  such 
variety  and  conscqueoce ;  aUo  t  could  slate  a 
method  for  the  proceedings  of  those  private  offices, 
their  conjunction  with  and  dependence  on  the 
general  court  of  tho  directors ;  and  bow  the 
rarioui  acoompts  should  centre  in  one  general 
capital  account  of  stock,  with  regulations  and 
appeals  ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  neediest,  at  least 
In  thii  place. 

If  it  be  objected  here,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
one  joint  stock  to  go  through  the  whole  buninesi 
of  the  kingdom,  l  answer,  I  believe  it  is  not 
either  impossible  or  impracticable,  particularly  on 
this  one  account,  that  almost  all  the  country 
business  would  be  managed  by  runniitg  bills,  and 
those  the  longest  abroad  of  any,  their  distance 
keeping  them  out,  to  the  increasin;;  tho  credit^ 
iod  consequently  tho  stock  of  the  bank. 

OF    THE   MULTIPLICITY   OF 
BANKS. 

What  Is  touched  at  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  chapter  refers  to  one  bank  roynl,  to  preside, 
■1  it  were,  over  the  whole  cash  of  the  kingdom. 
But  beciuse  some  people  do  suppose  this  work 
fitter  for  many  bunks  than  for  one,  I  must  a  little 
oonsider  that  head  And  first,  allowing  those 
many  banks  could  without  clashing  maintain  a 
oonttant  correspondence  with  one  another,  in 
passing  each  other's  bills  as  current  from  one  to 
another,  1  know  not  hut  it  might  be  better  per- 
farmed  by  many  than  by  one ;  for  as  harmony 
makes  music  in  sound,  so  it  produces  success  in 
busioess, 

A  civil  war  among  merchants  is  always  the  mm 
of  trade.  1  cannot  think  a  multitude  of  banks 
ootild  so  consist  with  one  another  In  England 
as  to  join  interests,  and  uphold  one  onother** 
credit,  without  joinin?  stocks  too;  I  confess,  if  it 
could  be  done,  the  convenience  to  trade  would  be 
▼iiiblo. 

If  1  were  to  propose  which  way  these  banks 
should  be  estabtishud,  1  answer,  allowing  a  due 
regard  to  tome  gentlemen  who  have  had  thoughts 
of  the  same,  whose  methods  I  shall  not  so  much 
as  lourh  upon,  mnch  lcs«  discover,  my  thouphts 
run  upon  quite  different  methods,  both  for  the 
fund  and  tho  ettabUshmcnt. 

Every  principal  town  in  England  Is  n  corpo- 
ration, upon  which  the  fund  may  he  tetO«^ ; 
which  will  lufilciently  nt^swer  the  difficult  and 
ehargcjiblc  work  of  suing  for  a  corporation  by 
patent  or  act  of  purliamcnt^ 

A  general  subiorintion  of  stock  bemg  made, 
and  bv  deeds  of  setttcment  pTaced  In  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  tho  city  or  corporation  for  the 
time  bring  in  trust,  to  be  declared  by  deeds  of 
uses,  some  of  the  directors  bfiog  ftlwayi  made 
members  of  the  said  corporation,  and  joined!  In 
the  trust,  the  bank  hereby  becomes  the  public 
stock  of  the  town,  something  like  what  they  call 
the  renli  of  tho  town- house  in  France^  and  is 


managed  in  the  name  of  the  laid  oorporatioo,  to 
whom  the  directors  are  accoaDtable>  and  they 
back  again  to  the  genera]  court. 

For  example ;  —  Suppose  the  gcnlletnen  or 
tradesmen  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  by  a  s ob- 
scription  of  cash,  design  to  establish  a  hank*  The 
subscriptions  being  made,  the  stock  is  paid  ifvlo 
the  chamber  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  maaafod 
by  a  court  of  directors,  as  dl  banks  are,  and 
chosen  out  of  the  subscribers,  the  mayor  only 
of  the  city  to  he  always  one;  to  bo  managod  in 
the  name  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Kor* 
wtch,  but  for  the  uses  in  a  dee4  of  truil  to  be 
made  by  the  iubscribers,  and  mayor  and  aldttmes* 
at  large  mentioned,  I  make  no  queition  bm  a 
hank  thus  settled  would  have  as  firm  a  fouodft- 
tion  as  any  bank  need  to  have,  and  evory  way 
answer  the  enda  of  a  corporation. 

Of  these  sorts  of  banks  Enjfland  might  rory 
well  establish  fifteen  at  the  several  towns  hertaftor 
mentioned  ;  some  of  which,  though  they  are  noi 
the  capital  towns  of  the  counUet.  yet  are  mof« 
the  oenlro  of  trade,  which  in  England  nuM  in 
veins,  like  mines  of  metal  in  the  earth* 


Leeds,   or    Hall  An,     or 

York. 
Nottingham* 
Warwick,    or   fiirminf* 

ham. 
Onford,  or  Reading. 
Bedford. 
Norwich. 
Colchester. 


Canterbury, 
Salisbury. 
Exeter, 
Bristol. 
Worcester. 
Shrewsbury. 
Manchester. 
Newcastle  upon 
Tyne. 

Every  one  of  these  banks  to  hate  Ji  culiSir 
in  London,  unless  thoy  could  all  have  a  geocnl 
correspondence  and  cradit  with  the  hank  roynl* 

These  banks  in  their  respective  counties  shoold 
be  a  general  staple  and  factory  for  the  mauuCoo* 
tures  of  the  said  county,  where  every  man  ihil 
had  goods  made  mi|^ht  have  money  at  a  tmoll 
interest  for  advance  i  the  goods  in  the  mean  time 
being  sent  forward  to  market,  to  a  warchouae  for 
that  purpose  erected  in  London,  wbere  thief 
should  be  disposed  of  to  all  the  ad?antag«t  llii 
I  owner  could  expect,  paying  only  )  per  oonL 
commission.  Or  if  the  maker  wanted  crodit  in 
London  either  for  Spanish  wool,  cotton,  oil,  or  any 
goods,  while  his  goods  were  in  the  warehoote  oif 
the  said  bank,  his  bill  should  be  paid  by  the  bank 
to  the  full  value  of  his  goods,  or  at  least  sriihiii 
a  small  matter.  Those  banks,  either  by  correa- 
pondenoo  with  eiich  nther«  or  an  order*  to  thoir 
I  cashier  in  London,  might  with  eaaa  to  pact  eaoli 
oihcr*s  bills,  that  a  rotm  who  has  cash  at  Ply 
I  mouth,  and  wants  money  at  Berwick,  may  transfer 
I  his  cash  at  Plymouth  to  Newcastle  in  half  as 
'  hour's  time,  without  either  haiard,  or  chargOi  or 
time*  oliowing  only  ^  per  cent,  eichangei  «Ail 
io  of  all  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kmg<lQfo. 
Or  If  he  wants  money  at  Newcustle,  and  baa 
jfoods  at  Worcester*  or  at  any  other  clothing- 
town,  sending  his  goods  to  be  sold  by  the  factory 
of  the  bank  of  Worcester,  he  may  remit  by  tho 
bank  to  Newcastle,  or  anywhere  efse,  aa  tMfily 
as  if  his  goods  were  sold  and  paid  for ;  and  no 
piactioos  made  upon  him  for  the  conveoienco  h« 
enjoys. 

This  discourse  of  hnnks  the  reader  is  to  nnder* 
stand  to  have  no  relation  to  tho  present  poaturo 


A  huA 


9t  lAirst  with  retpect  t9  Lh«  icardty  of  current 
■SM^t  whkih  leeim  to  have  put  a  itof>  to  that 
p«t  of  %  sUtsk  we  call  credit ;  whtch  lilwnyi  ii. 
isd  inriiml  «Bttst  be  the  rooit  efs«utia!  part  of  a 
til  without  which  do  bank  can  pretend  to 
§1  leait  to  advanUge, 

la  ooly  a  ip-eat  stock  of  monejr  put 
1  ■pv»mr>  to  b«  employed  by  some  of  the  tub- 
yMgribtn  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  for  the  beoefit  of 
^^K^Mo.  Thii  stock  of  money  subiistt  iiot 
^^Enly  na  the  profile  of  Its  own  «tock,  for  that 
^Hwrii  1m  incooftderable,  but  upon  the  contm- 
H^MMiftd  aociileuts  which  multiplicity  of  buiinesi 
M  MHifeiifr^  A«  6>r  ioitance  i  a  man  that  coniei 
^  tmmmf^  aod  Iboows  he  may  have  it  to-morrow,  | 
ptftami  be  ii  in  liaatcv  aod  wont  take  it  to  day. 
lM|r  Ibift  bo  niay  be  iure  of  it  io«niorrow.  he 
ttkam  m  mcaioniidiuii  uoder  the  hand  of  the  officer 
llMt  b«  fWI  have  it  whenever  he  calli  for  it ; 
lafi  ttiia  iBfffDormtiduiii  we  call  a  bUK  To-morrow, 
he  Intended  to  fetch  his  money*  comes  a 
to  him  for  money  i  aud  to  aave  hLmtelf  the 
:r  oC  t«iliog.  ht  givei  him  the  memorimduro 
•r  Hi  aftirttaid  for  his  tnoney ;  this  second  man 
dns  w  the  ftrit,  and  a  third  does  oi  he  did,  and 
■a  the  bill  nina  about  a  months  two  or  three ; 
md  thtM  Im  that  we  call  credit  i  for  by  the  circu* 
BO  ol  ft  quantity  of  thes«  bills,  the  bonk  cojoyi 
fWl  bcoelit  of  aa  much  stock  in  real  value,  as 
iUtkiQS  value  of  the  bills  amounts  to ; 
tbia  credit  foils,  this  advantage 
Ibr  iminediatAly  all  men  oome  for  their 
» aiid  the  bank  mmt  die  of  itgelf ;  for  I  am 
uttm  ad  bank  by  the  simple  improvement  of  their 
iingle  itf»eJt,  can  ever  make   any  considerable 


the 


I  CBoJcM  a  bank  who  can  lay  a  fond  for  the 
d  tbeir  bitlt,  which  shall  produce,  first 
"  profit  to  th^  owner,  and  yet  make  good 
iWbill,  m^j  stand,  and  be  advantageous 
iMQ  there  is  a  real  and  a  snppositilious 
bolh,  and  the  real  alwavs  reaay  to  make 
U^  luppoiititiaus  i  and  this  I  know  no  way 
Ia^  to  paia,  but  by  land,  which  at  the  tome 
that  it  lies  transferred  to  secure  the  value  of 
muf  Wli  given  out.  brings  in  a  separate  profit 
ia  th^mntfi  and  this  way  no  question  but  the 
wbaW  Icli^dion  might  be  a  bank  to  itself,  though 
aaftadf  moDtf  were  to  be  found  in  it. 

1  iMd  gone  on  in  aome  sheets  with  my  notion 
d  ymi^  being  the  best  bottom  for  public  banks. 
and  the  anaineaa  of  bringing  it  to  answer  all  the 
enis  a^  noney  depositi*d.  with  double  advantage ; 
blft  I  iod  myself  happily  prevented  by  a  gentle- 
mmk^  vho  has  published  the  very  same,  though 
•laea  iliia  sras  wrote ;  and  I  was  always  maitcr  of 
io  mtadh  wjt  as  to  hold  my  tongue  while  they 
't  who  understood    the   thing   better   than 


Mr  John  Aagill  of  Lincoln's- inn.  in  a  imall  tract, 
Mydnri;  *  Htveral  Aatertions  proved,  in  order  to 
caaMn  caothar  spedes  of  Money  than  Gold  and 
Sl^ai;*  baa  ao  ^ustinelly  handled  thia  very  case, 
att  Meb  strength  of  atgument,  such  cleameu 
e^  inMaaf  lai^  a  judgment^  and  such  a  style,  as 
il  iIm  iofenioof  part  of  the  world  must  acknow- 
b^dgetlMaaiaclvfi  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  that 

4i  tba  light  0f  which  book  I  laid  by  all  that 
kai  bicn  written  by  me  on  that  subject ;  for  1 


hod  much  rather  confess  myself  incapable  of 
handling?  that  point  like  him,  than  hare  ronvinead 
the  world  of  it  by  my  impertinence^ 

OP   THE   BIGHWAYa 

It  ii  a  prodigious  charge  the  whole  nation 
groans  under  for  the  repair  of  highways,  which* 
after  all,  He  in  a  very  ill  posture  too  ;  I  make  no 
question  but  if  it  was  token  into  consideration  by 
those  who  have  the  power  to  direct  it,  the  kin^^dom 
might  bo  wholly  eased  of  that  burthen,  and  the 
highways  be  kept  in  good  condition,  which  now 
tie  in  a  most  shameful  manner  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  aod  in  many  places  wholly  unpasa. 
able;  from  whence  arise  tolls  and  impositionf 
upon  pataeogers  and  travellers ;  and  on  the  other 
band,  tretpaaaes  and  encroachments  upon  landi 
adjacent,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  owners. 

The  rate  for  the  highways  is  the  most  arbitrary 
and  uneoual  tax  in  the  kingdom  ',  in  some  placet 
two  or  three  rates  of  6d.  per  £.  in  the  year,  in 
others  the  whole  parish  cannot  raise  wherewith 
to  defray  the  charge,  cither  by  the  very  bad  con- 
dition of  the  road,  or  distance  of  materials ;  in 
others  the  surveyors  raise  what  they  never  expand, 
and  the  abuses,  exactions,  connivances,  frauds,  and 
embexzlemcnts,  are  Innumerable. 

The  Romans,  while  they  governed  this  island, 
made  it  one  of  their  principal  cares  to  make  and 
repair  the  highways  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
chief  roads  we  now  use  are  of  their  markinj^ 
out ;  the  conse^iuence  of  maintaining  them  uu 
such,  or  at  least  so  esteemed,  that  they  thought 
it  not  below  them  to  employ  their  legionary  troops 
in  the  work ;  and  it  was  sometimes  the  businers 
of  whole  armies,  cither  when  in  winter  quarters, 
or  in  the  intervals  of  truce  or  peace  with  the  na- 
tives. Nor  have  the  Romans  left  us  any  greater 
tokens  of  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  than 
the  ruins  of  those  causeways  and  streetways 
which  are  at  this  doy  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  some  of  which  have,  by  the  visible, 
remains,  been  discovered  to  traverse  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  others,  for  more  than  an  hundred 
miles,  are  to  be  traced  from  colony  to  colony,  tit 
they  had  particular  occasion.  The  ^mous  high* 
way,  or  street,  called  Wailing  street,  which  some 
will  tell  you  began  at  London  stone,  and  poising 
thiit  very  street  in  the  city,  which  we  to  this  day 
call  by  that  name,  went  on  west  to  that  spot 
where  Tyburn  now  stands,  and  then  turned  north, 
west  in  hQ  straight  a  line  to  St  Alban'ii,  thai  *t1s 
now  the  most  exact  road  (m  one  line  for  twenty 
miles)  In  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  disused  now 
as  the  chlefp  vet  is  as  good,  and  t  believe  the  belt 
road  to  St  AlWn*!,  and  h  still  called  the  street  way. 
From  whence  it  is  traced  into  Shropshire  above 
an  hundred  and  sixty  mileji,  with  a  multitude  of 
visible  antiquities  upon  it,  diprovered  and  de- 
scribed very  accurately  by  Mr  Cambden.  'Hie 
fosse,  another  Roman  work«  lies  at  this  day  us 
visible,  and  as  plain  a  high  cAUseway,  of  Ahtjvn 
thirty  foot  broad,  ditched  on  either  side,  and  c«|hm1 
and  paved  where  need  is,  as  exact  und  every  jot 
as  beautiful  as  the  king's  new  roud  throu^fh  Hyde 
Park;  in  which  figure  it  now  tf^^t  fmm  near 
Manhficld  to  Cirencester,  and  Ciren- 

cester to  the  hi?l  three  n*iles  on  ouces* 

ter,  which  is  not  less  than  iweui^  m  nuics,  and 
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IP  rnnde  Ufc  of  ai  the  great  road  to  iUaio  towni, 
EDd  probably  has  been  lo  for  a  thoo^and  years, 
with  Ift tie  repoiri. 

If  uro  Mt  atidc  the  barbarity  aad  custom ■  of 
the  Homaoj*  u  heathens,  and  take  themai  a  cUil 
govern cn«i]t,  i^e  mutt  alloiv  they  were  tho  pattern 
of  the  whole  world  for  improvement  ami  mcreiie 
of  nrtt  iind  learning,  civilizing  and  in<^ttiodizing 
ontionF  and  coantrioi  conquered  by  their  valour; 
■od  if  this  was  one  of  their  great  cares,  that 
connidvration  ought  to^ove  something.  But  to 
ihi>  greiit  exaniplc  of  that  guoeroui  people  1  will 
add  thrive  Afgiimcnti. 

1.  *Tii  useful,  and  that  as  *ti^  convenient  for 
carriav;e&,  which  in  a  trading  country  is  a  great 
help  to  nigoct,  and  pToiiiot4!S  universal  corro* 
ipondenee,  vvithout  which  our  inhmd  trade  could 
act  be  managed.  And  under  this  head  1  could 
name  a  Ihouiand  conveniences  of  a  safe,  plejuant, 
wdl-repaired  highway,  both  to  the  mhabitant  and 
the  tmveUer;  but  I  think  'tis  needless. 

2*  Tis  easy.  1  qucition  not  to  make  It  appear 
'tis  euty,  to  put  aU  the  lij^h  road^,  especiaiJy  in 
Englaud^  in  a  ooble  figurCf  large,  dry,  and  clcEiti, 
well  drained  and  free  from  flood :»,  uo passable 
slouf  hi,  deep  cart-ruts,  high  ridges,  and  all  the 
bcooveoiencci  they  na^  are  full  of;  and  when 
once  done,  mudi  easier  still  to  be  maintained  so* 

3.  It  may  be  cheaper,  and  the  wholf  usacKsment 
Cor  the  repairs  of  highways  for  cvor  be  dropped, 
oc  applied  U)  other  uies  for  the  public  benefit. 

Here  t  beg  the  reader's  favour  for  a  amnU  di* 
grrsaion. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  qs  an  utide rtakcr,  or 
flettinga  price  to  the  public,,  for  which  I  will  per* 
form  it  like  one  of  the  projectors  I  speak  of;  but 
\iv-'.  r,  1  project  for  tlic  perform luice,  which 

w  public  nffair?  will  admit  our  govcr- 

D* :-  .    .dcr  of,  will  be  found  so  fcaiibfc,  that 

no  qut'Btion  they  may  find  undertakers  enough  for 
the  performance ;  aiid  in  this  undertaking  age  i 
do  nor  doubt  but  'twould  be  oa<y  nt  any  time  to 
procure  person*  at  their  own  chnrge  to  perform 
it  for  any  single  county^  us  a  pattern  and  experi- 
ment for  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  proposal  u  anjhftoiew: 

First,  that  an  act  of  parliament  be  made,  with 
liberty  for  the  undcrtakera  to  dig  and  trench,  to 
cut  down  hedges  and  tree«,  or  whatever  is  needful 
for  ditching,  draining,  and  carrying  off  water» 
cleaning,  enlarging,  and  lovcllifig  the  roads,  with 
power  to  lay  open  or  inclose  lands :  to  encroach 
10 to  lands,  dtg,  raise,  and  level  feoces,  plant  ind 
pull  up  hedges  or  trees,  for  the  enlarging,  widcQ' 
ing,  aod  draining  the  highways,  with  power  to 
turn  either  the  roads,  or  water-courses,  rlveri, 
and  brooks,  ai  by  the  directors  of  the  works  shnll 
h«  found  needful^  always  allowing  sjitisfactioo  to 
be  fir&t  made  to  the  owners  of  f uuh  lands,  either 
by  assigning  to  them  equivalent  landi,  or  payment 
in  mouthy,  the  value  to  be  adjusted  by  two 
indilTeri^n't  persons,  to  bo  named  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  for  the  time  being  p 
and  no  water-course  to  be  turned  from  any  water- 
mill,  without  satisfactloQ  first  made  both  to  the 
Landlord  and  tenant. 

But  before  1  proceed,  I  muBt  lay  a  word  or  two 
to  thii  article. 


The  chief,  and  ainioit  the  ooly  cause  of  the 
deepness  and  foulness  of  the  roadi,  is  occasioned 
by  the  standing;  water,  which  for  want  of  due  care 
to  draw  it  ofT  by  scouring  and  opening  ditches  and 
draini,  und  otiicr  water* coursci,  and  clearing  of 
passages,  sonks  into  the  earth,  and  softens  it  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
horses  and  Ciirri^gcA ;  to  prevent  which,  the  power 
(0  dig,  trench,  and  cut  down,  &c.,  mentioned 
above,  wilt  be  of  absolute  neccsGity.  But  becnuse 
the  liberty  seemt  vr ry  larg'e,  and  some  may  think 
*tl9  too  grciit  a  power  to  be  g^rantcd  to  any  body 
of  men  over  their  neighbours.    *TIi  answered  :-- 

L  *Tis  absolutely  necessary,  or  the  work  *'no- 
not  be  done;  and  the  doing  of  the  work  i-  >' 
much  greater  benefit  than  the  damage  can  amo  i m 
to, 

2.  Satisfaction  to  be  made  to  tne  owner,  and 
that  first  too,  before  the  diimage  be  done,  is  an 
unquestionable  equivalent ;  ant  both  together.  I 
think,  are  a  very  full  answer  to  any  objection  iti 
that  case. 

Besides  this  act  of  parliament,  a  oommhfion 
must  be  granted  to  fifteen,  at  least,  in  the  ni^rt  - 
of  the  undertakers,  to  whom  every  county  si    'i 
have  power  to  join  ten,  who  are  to  sit  with  tii- 
said  fifteen,  so  often  and  so  long  as  the  said  Hft 'i-i 
do  sit  for  affairs  relating  to  that  county ;  which 
fifteen,  or  any  seven  of  them,  shall  be  drrcctors  of 
the  works,  to  be  advised  by  the  snid  ten,  or  tiny 
five  of  them,  in  matters  of  nght  and  claim  ;  n  i  f 
the  said  ten  to  adjust  differences  in  the  count  r 
find  to  have  right  by  process  to  appe  i'     - 
name  cither  of  lords   of  manors,    or 
of   towns  or  corporations,  who  shall  L_ 
dnmnged  or  encroached  upon  by  the  said  work. 
All  appeals  to  be  heard  and  determined  immedi. 
ately  by  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  or  commission 
from  him,  that  the  work  may  receive  no  inter* 
ruption. 

This  commission  shall  give  power  to  the  said 
fifteen  to  press  wa^gonsi  carts,  and  horses,  oxen, 
and  men,  and  detain  them  to  work  a  certain 
liroiled  time,  and  wjthin  certain  limited  space  of 
miles  from  their  owri  dwellings,  and  at  a  certain 
rate  of  payment.  No  men,  honvct,  or  carts,  to  be 
pressed  against  their  consent,  during  the  times  of 
bay  time,  or  harvest ;  or  upon  market  daj-a,  if  the 
person  aggrieved  will  moke  affidadt  he  is  obliged 
to  be  with  his  horses  or  carta  at  the  said  markets. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  condition  the  highways  in  England  now  fie 
in,  that  in  most  places  there  is  a  convenient  dU* 
lance  of  land  left  open  for  travelling,  either  (or 
driving  of  cattle,  or  marching  of  troops  of  horwv 
with  perhaps  as  few  lanes  or  defiles  as  in  any 
countries.  Tlio  cross-roads,  which  are  goneniify 
narrow,  are  yet  broad  enough  in  most  places  for 
two  carriages  to  pass ;  but  on  the  other  hand* 
we  have  ou  most  of  the  high  roads  a  great  deal 
of  waste  hind  thrown  In  as  it  were  for  an  orerpTui 
to  the  highway;  which  though  it  be  used  of 
course  by  cattle  and  travellers  on  occasion,  is 
inddcd  no  benefit  at  all  cither  to  the  traveller  as 
a  road,  or  to  the  poor  as  a  common,  or  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  as  a  wiistc,  upon  tt  grows 
neither  limber  nor  gr»»S5,  in  any  quanttty  aniwer 
able  to  the  land  ;  f-"*  ^t*.^'i*»fi  to  no  pu 
trodden  down,  p-  '  averrun  by  «! 

ciittlc  in  tho  Will  led  with  the  d 
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die  lummer.  And  this  I  have  obiervcd  in  many 
putt  of  EoglAoi)  u»  be  Its  good  lund  as  any  of  the 
■isi|:tibooring  endoiurea,  ai  capable  of  improve> 
it,  and  to  a«  food  purpose. 

e  Imndi  only  being  enclosed  and  manured. 
tbc  raadji  to  dimensions  without  meoAure 
it,  mro  Ihe  fund  upon  which  I  buitd  the 
rtock  of  mooGV  that  must  do'  this  work, 
landt,  which  1  shall  afterwards  make  an 
twiMj  to  value,  b«ing  enclosed,  will  be  cither  sale- 
io  raise  money,  or  fit  to  exchange  with  those 
;eti  who  must  part  with  gome  land  where 
•r«y»  are  narrow.  Always  reserving  a  quan- 
of  these  laads  to  be  let  out  to  tenonti;  the 
r«ot  t43  be  paid  into  the  public  stock  or  bank  of 
the  aodertakers,  and  to  be  reserved  for  keeping 
the  ways  in  the  tame  repair ;  and  the  sold  bank 
to  Corfett  the  lands  if  they  are  not  »o  maintained. 
Aoother  branch  of  the' stock  must  bo  hands; 
§m  m  i|4ick  of  men  is  a  stock  of  money ;  to  which 
p«iTpo$e  erery  county,  city,  town,  and  parish,  shall 
te  raicd  at  a  set  price,  equivalent  to  ei^ht  yeari' 
payment  for  the  repair  of  highways  ;  which  each 
csoaoty,  &c,  shaJI  raise,  not  by  assessment  in 
ley.  but  by  pressing  of  men,  horses,  and  car- 
for  the  work ;  the  men,  horses,  &c«  to  be 
lyad  by  the  directors.  In  which  case  all 
*  jpunishmenU,  ai  of  whippings,  stocks, 
bousei  of  correction,  kc,  might  be  easily 
to  a  certain  number  of  days'  work 
is  Um  bifhways,  and  in  consideration  of  this 
Mfiiiaii  ^  men,  the  country  shouH  far  ever  afler 
m  a^iuitted  of  any  contribution,  either  in  money 
if  vork,  for  repair  of  the  highways,  bnildinjj  of 
excepted, 
rrc  lies  some  popular  objection  against  this 
ftakinjir ;  and  the  first  is,  the  g^reat  contro* 
pciifit  of  England,  enclosure  of  the  common, 
*i  trmi-,  to  depopalatioo,  and  injures  the  poor* 
ill  be  judges  or  surveyors  of  the 
0  the  undertakers  to  perform  to  a 
ixuurt'd  degree, 
For  the  first;  the  enclosure  of  the  common. 
A  dai>»e  that  runs  as  far  as  to  an  encroachment 
9ptm  Iftafna  Charta,  and  a  moU  coniiderabte 
hnadi  of  the  property  of  the  poor.     I  answer  it 

U  The  lands  we  enclose  are  not  such  as  from 
■iith  lb*  poor  do  indeed  reap  any  benefit,  or  at 
km  vof  mi.  'lA  considerable. 

%  Th«  bank  and  public  stock,  who  are  to 
mmaimt  Itiia  great  undertakings  will  have  so  many 
talv1ah<»ttr$  to  perform,  and  ofBces  to  bestow, 
Iktf  «re  fit  only  for  labouring  poor  persona  to 
40, 10  vill  put  them  in  a  condition  to  provide  for 
Iho  n«r  who  are  so  injured,  that  can  work  ;  and 
!•  tMMT  irho  cannot,  may  allow  pensions  tor 
J,  supervising,  and  the  like,  which  will 
tliafi  equivalent, 

M,  for  depopulations,  the  contrary  should  be 
laaitd,  by  obliging  the  undertakers,  at  such  and 
MfJi  certain  distances,  to  erect  cottages,  two  at 
Icait  in  a  pia.ce,  which  would  be  useful  to  the 
vvfkv  *oA  ttfety  of  the  traveller,  to  which  should 
W  aa  altotfloent  of  land,  always  sufficient  to  invite 
Ihe  p^w  inhabitant,  in  which  the  poor  should  be 
f*r  life  gratis,  doing  duty  upon  the  high  wny 
be  appointed  i  by  which,  and  many 

oda,  the  poor  should  be  great  gainers 

kf  fhg  ppfMwl,  initeftd  of  being  injured. 


4.  By  this  erecting  of  cottages  at  proper  dis* 
tances.  a  man  might  travel  over  all  England  as 
through  a  street,  where  he  could  never  want 
cither  rescue  from  thieves,  or  directions  forhis  wray 

5.  This  very  undertaking  once  duly  settled, 
might  in  a  few  years  so  order  it,  that  there  should 
be  no  poor  for  the  common  ;  and  if  so,  what  need 
of  a  common  for  the  poor?  Of  which  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

As  (0  the  second  objection,  who  should  oblige 
the  undertakers  to  the  performance  ? 

L  [  answer,  their  commission  and  charter 
should  become  void,  and  all  their  stock  forfeit, 
and  the  lands  enclosed  and  unsold,  remain  as  a 
pledge,  which  would  be  security  sufficient. 

2,  The  ten  persons  chosen  out  of  every  county, 
should  have  power  to  inspect  and  complain,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  such  complaint,  to  make 
a.  survey,  and  to  deiermine  by  a  jury,  in  which 
case  on  default,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed. 

S.  The  lands  settled  on  the  bank  shall  be  liable 
to  be  extended  for  the  uses  mentioned,  if  the  same 
at  any  time  be  not  maintained  in  the  condlttoo 
at  Br&t  provided,  and  the  bank  to  be  amerced 
upon  complaint  of  the  country. 

These  and  other  condlttons,  which  on  a  legal 
settlement  to  be  made  by  wiser  heads  than  mine, 
fiyght  be  thought  on,  I  do  believe  would  form  a 
constitution  so  firm,  so  fair,  and  so  equally  ad  van* 
iageous  to  the  country,  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 

f»ublict  as  has  not  been  put  in  practice  in  ibeae 
attcr  ages  of  the  workU  To  discourse  of  this  a 
little  Iti  general,  and  in  instance  In  a  place,  per. 
haps,  that  has  not  its  fellow  in  the  kingdom,  the 
pariih  of  Islington  in  Middlesex;  there  lies 
through  this  large  parish  the  greatest  ro:)d  tn 
England,  and  the  most  frequented,  especially  by 
cattle  for  Smtthfield  market ;  this  great  road  has 
so  many  branches,  and  lies  for  so  long  a  way 
through  the  parish,  and  withal  has  the  incon- 
venience of  a  clayey  ground,  and  no  grove!  at 
hand,  that,  modestly  speaking,  the  parish  ti  not 
able  to  keep  it  In  repair,  by  which  means  several 
cross-roads  in  Ihe  parish  lie  wholly  un passable, 
and  carts  and  horses,  and  men  too,  have  been 
almost  buried  In  holes  and  sloughs,  and  the  main 
road  itself  has  for  many  years  lain  in  a  very  ordi- 
nary condition,  which  occasioned  several  motions 
in  parliament  to  raise  a  toll  at  Highgate,  for  the 
perfnrmonce  of  what  it  was  impossible  the  parish 
should  do,  and  yet  was  of  so  absolute  necessity  to 
be  done.  And  is  it  not  very  probable  the  parish 
of  Islington  would  part  with  all  the  waste  land 
upon  their  roods,  to  be  eased  of  the  Intolerable 
assessment  for  repair  of  the  highway,  and  answer 
the  poor,  who  reap  but  a  small  benefit  from  it, 
some  other  way  ?  And  yet  I  am  free  to  aSirm, 
that  for  a  gntnt  of  waste,  and  almost  uieless  land, 
lying  open  to  the  highway^  those  lands  to  be 
improved,  as  they  might  easily  be,  together  with 
the  eight  years*  assessment  to  be  provided  in 
workmen,  a  noble  mogtilficciit  causewiy  might  be 
Mccted,  with  ditehei  <m  either  side  deep  enough 
to  receive  the  water,  anddrnins  sufficient  tocnrry 
it  off,  which  cau&eway  should  be  four  feet  high  at 
leasts  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  to  reach 
from  London  to  Barnet,  paved  in  the  middle^  to 
keep  it  coped,  und  so  supplied  vrith  gravel,  and 
other  proper  materials,  as  should  secure  it  from 
decay  with  small  repairing. 


^ 
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I  hope  no  man  would  be  lo  weak  now^  as  to 
ima^fiG  thai  by  lands  lyiof  open  to  the  road,  to 
bo  assigned  to  the  undertiikcrs*  1  should  meui 
that  all  Finchley  common  should  bo  enclosed  and 
lold  for  thit  work  ;  but  least  somebody  should 
itttrt  such  Q  preposterous  objection*  I  think  *tia 
not  improper  to  meotton,  that  wherever  a  high- 
way U  to  be  carried  over  a  large  eommon,  forest, 
or  waste,  without  n  hedge  on  cither  hand  for  a 
certain  distance,  there  the  several  p»iri»he5  shall 
allot  the  directors  a  certain  quantity  of  the  com- 
mon to  He  parallel  with  the  road,  at  a  proportioned 
number  of  leet  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
said  road  ^  eocisideratton  al«o  to  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  or  die  giving  them  only 
room  for  the  road  directly,  shall  suffer  them  to 
enclose  in  any  one  spot  so  much  of  the  said  com- 
mon, as  shall  be  equivnlcot  to  the  like  quantity 
of  land  lying  by  the  road  i  thus,  where  the  land  la 
good,  and  the  materials  for  erecting  a  caasewny 
near,  the  less  land  may  serve ;  andon  the  contrary 
the  more;  but  in  general,  allowing  them  the 
quantity  of  land  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
causeway,  and  forty  rods  in  breadth,  though  where 
the  land  is  poor,  as  on  downs  and  plains,  the  pro* 
portion  must  be  considered  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
country. 

/Another  point  for  the  dimensions  of  roods 
should  be  adjusted ;  and  the  breadth  of  them,  1 
ibink,  cannot  be  less  than  thus : 

From  London  every  way  10  miles  the  high  post 
road  to  be  built  full  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  4  feet 
high,  the  ditches  8  feet  broad,  and  6  feet  deep, 
and  from  thenco  onward  dO  feet,  and  so  in  pro^ 
portion. 

Cross-roads  to  be  20  feet  broad,  and  ditches 
proportioned ;  no  lanes  and  passes  less  than  9 
feet  without  ditches. 

The  middle  of  the  high  causeways  to  be  paved 
with  stone,  chalk,  or  gravel,  and  kept  always  two 
feet  higher  than  the  sides,  that  the  water  might 
have  a  free  course  into  the  ditches,  and  nersons 
kept  in  constant  employ  to  fill  up  holes,  let  out 
water,  open  drains,  and  the  like,  as  there  should 
be  occasion.  A  proper  work  for  hif,^hwaymen, 
and  such  mAlefsctorf,  a»  mij^ht  on  those  services 
bo  exempted  from  the  gjillows. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  that  eight  years'  assess- 
ment to  be  demanded  down*  is  too  much  in  reasoo 
to  expect  any  of  the  poorer  sort  can  pay ;  as  for 
instance ;  if  a  farmer  who  keeps  a  team  of  horses 
be  at  the  common  assessment,  to  work  a  week,  it 
must  not  be  put  so  hard  upon  any  man,  as  to  work 
eight  weeks  together*  'Tis  easy  to  answer  tbis 
objection. 

So  many  as  are  wanted  must  be  had;  if  a 
farmer's  team  cannot  be  spared  without  prejudice 
to  him  so  long  together,  he  may  spare  it  at  sun-^ 
dry  times,  or  agree  to  be  assessed*  and  pay  the 
as*easment  at  sundry  payments ;  and  the  bank 
may  make  it  as  cosy  to  them  as  they  please* 

Another  method,  however,  might  be  found  to 
Ax  this  work  at  once.  As  suppose  a  bank  be 
settled  for  the  highways  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, whioh  as  they  are,  without  doubt,  the  most 
used  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  so  also  they  require 
the  more  charge,  and  in  some  parts  lie  in  the  worst 
condition  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

If  the  parliament  fix  the  charge  of  the  survey 
of  the  highways  upon  a  bank  to  bo  aopoioted  Ibr 


)y  tfaeH 
rojidiu  ^ 


that  purpoie,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  t  heboid 
undertaking  to  do  the  work,  or  to  forfeit  the  &im: 
settlement. 

As  thus  : — Suppose  the  tax  on  tand,  and  teoc- 
mentd  for  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  does,  or 
should  be  go  ordered,  as  it  might  amount  to  90,0001 
per  annum,  more  or  lesih  which  it  now  doo^ 
much  more,  including  (he  work  of  the  fai 
teams,  which  must  be  accounted  as  maaeyt 
is  equivalent  to  it,  with  s^me  oUowance  to  be 
fur  tho  city  of  London,  See,  who  do  enjoy 
bcneHt,  and  make  the  most  use  of  the  said  roAd», 
both  for  carrying  of  goods,  and  bringing  proviijoot 
to  the  city,  and  therefore  m  reason  ought  to  coo- 
tribute  towards  the  hig^hways ;  for  it  is  a  moft 
unequal  thing,  that  Uie  road  from  Highgate  te 
Smithfield  mnrket.  by  which  the  whole  city  is,  in 
a  mitnner,  supplied  with  live  cattle,  and  the  road 
by  those  cattle  horribly  spoiled,  should  \i^  ''  '  — 
that  one  parish  of  I-Jiogton  to  repair ;  -, 
III  suppose  a  rnto  for  the  highways  to  b*-  , 
through  tho  city  of  London  of  lO^OUOi,  perauDUia 
more;  which  may  be  appointed  Id  be  paid  by 
earners,  drovers,  and  alt  stich  as  keep  teams, 
horses,  or  coaches,  and  the  like,  or  many  wap, 
OS  it  most  equal  and  reasonable  ;  the  waste  lands 
in  the  said  county,  which  by  the  consent  of  the 
parishes,  lords  of  the  manors,  ond  proprielon^ 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  undertakers  whenendoad 
and  let  out,  tnay  (the  Und  in  Middtrsex  gencnllf 
lettioji  hi;^)i)  amount  to  5XKKW,  p<!r  annum  more. 
If  then  un  act  of  parliament  be  procured  toiettli* 
the  tax  of  00,000/.  per  annum  for  eight  yfsri. 
most  of  which  will  be  levied  in  workmen,  and  not 
In  money,  and  the  waste  lands  fur  mer  ;  1  dvt 
be  bold  to  offer,  that  the  highways  for  the  wbol<? 
county  of  Middlesex  should  bo  put  ^oto  \hf  fol 
lowing  form,  and  the  5,000^.   per    i  7  b« 

bound  to  remain  as  a  security  to  >  leii 

so,  and  the  county  be  never  burtl^. mv*.  >. .wu  ioy 
further  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  highways. 

And  that  I  may  not  propose  a  tnaltor  in  icrtf- 
ral,  like  begging  the  questioo,  w^itbout  *l  ■ 
tlon,  1  shall  enter  into  the  particulars,  h 
be  performed,  and  that  under  these  folio wuig  btai}» 
of  ariictes. 

L  Wliai  1  propose  to  do  to  the  high  ways. 
%  What  the  charge  will  be, 

3.  How  to  be  raised* 

4.  What  security  for  performanco. 

5.  What  profit  to  the  undertaker, 

].  What  1  propose  to  do  to  the  bighwayita 

I  answer  Grst,  not  repair  them,  and  yet  tcooodly, 
not  alter  them,  that  is,  not  alter  the  course  thij 
run. 

But  perfectly  build  them  as  a  fabric.  And  to 
descend  to  the  particulars,  'Lis  first  neeestaiy  la 
note,  which  are  the  roads  I  mean,  and  thclf  d^ 
mensiuns* 

First,  the  high  post  roods,  and  they  ore  ftr  ill 
county  of  Middlesex  as  follows : 

#Stainei,  whicliU 

[  Coltbrwk  1^  frum  HfMUilow 

From  Laadon  to  /  Uvtiihy  tbc  Otd  Stri*rt*wAj 
I  Damci,  or  near  it 
I  WftUham-CFoi*  in  Ww»  road 


V.30W 


i 


Be«ki«t  th<i€,  there  are  crois-roads,  by-roads, 
aad  bii«i,  irhicb  moit  also  be  looked  after,  and 
ttiat  ■ome  of  them  mny  be  put  into  condiiloa, 
otliert  nuy  be  iv holly  slighted  »iid  »hut  up,  or 
made  drift-ways^  brid}e-wayi,orfoot-wayy,  as  may 
e<  thought  coDvenieot  by  the  counlries. 

The  croift-roads  of  most  repute  arc  as  To)  tows : 


Itarkiiry 

Plttn 

IbUMd-WalQ 

■difvofth 


ViMttti 


I  to 


Miles 
,  Flafkntv,  Old  Ford, 

'  -       .        5 

IxlitK^ttm         I 

Tha  {.Aui^,  South  Gmt9i 

Ehtkld  Town,  WHAtntotik, 

{••ttfndgfftoKdgworik  10 
HaniiNittMid,  Uendon, 

Aiiei  Edlg^vorth  -        « 

StaJunoKf  to  Pinue 

Id  Cxbridgo  *        8 

llim»w  Jt  F1nn«T  OrMn  1 1 
fhcUt*,  FulhAm  -        4 

Kk  worth,  TwicluBti- 

hmm,  and  Kfngatoa  8 

StAincA,  ColnbtDok,  aind 

Ukbriik*  -       -      17 

Chertfcy  Brid^  -       5 


Orerpliu  milfft 


heeaute  there  may  be  mJiny  pnrts  of  the 

Mik  which  cannot  be  accounted   in    the 

aibovB  mentioned,  or  may  slip  rny  know- 

I  aliow  an  overplus  of  .j()  milct, 

to  the  90  milea  above,  which  together 

iIh  crois-roads  of   Middlesex  to  be  140 

the  by^lanet,  such  as  may  be  ilightod  need 

;  tittt  to  be  ditched  up  ;  luch  at  are  for 

of  landa,  for  carrying  off  corn,   and 

;  Cftttle,  are  to  be  looked  after  by  private 

'  die  last  tori,  not  to  be  accounted  by 

ID  the  small  county  of  MiddleKCX,  we 

w  l«ii  io  croia  by-)anea,  from  village  to 

J  aud  from  dwelling  houses  which  stand  out 

»  wwf  to  the  roads,  than  1,(KM)  miles. 

'  I  the  whole  county  1  reckon  up, 

MUn. 

Of  Ibe  high  post  road ,. 67 

Of  ero«-n>adi  left  publle  140 

Of  ^7»laiiei  and  passea •»*,...<»*  LOOO 

1,207 

Tb&m  tft  l^t  r^ds  I  mean,  and  thus  divided 
■idsr  Ibetr  several  deoomioations. 
Tm  t^  question,  what  1  would  do  to  them?  1 

L  For  iha  67  mnei  of  high  post  road,  I  pro* 
Mt  t9  Ibnm  up  a  firm  strong  causeway  well 
bm«i>4  tt  feet  high  in  the  middle,  iLnd  4  feet  on 
tki  dd^t  fisoed  with  brick  or  stone,  and  crowned 
■llfc  srvt^t,  chalk,  or  stone,  ni  the  several  conn- 
lijai  tlivy  *ro  made  through  will  afford,  being  44 
9m  ta  ^rvadth,  with  ditchca  on  either  side  8  feet 
hra*d  and  4  feet  deep  ;  so  the  whole  breadth  will 
It  iO  f«a<,  if  the  ground  will  permit, 

Ai  tbe  cod  of  every  two  milft,  or  such  like 
distanoea,  shall  be  a  cottage  erected. 
half  an  acre  of  ground  allowed,  which  shall 

'^jtwmm  gfalis,  with  Is-  per  week  wagei*  to  such 


poor  matt  of  the  parish,  as  shall  be  approved,  who 
&baU  once,  at  least,  every  day,  view  bis  walk,  to 
open  pasgages  for  the  water  to  fun  htto  the  ditches, 
to  nil  up  holes  or  soft  places. 

Two  riders  shall  be  allowed  to  be  always  moving 
the  rounds,  to  view  ever}'thing  out  of  repair,  am 
moke  report  to  the  directors,  and  to  see  that  the 
cottagers  do  their  duty, 

2.  "For  the  140  miles  of  cross-road,  a  like 
causeway  to  be  made,  but  of  difTercnl  dimensions, 
the  breadth  t20  feet,  if  the  ground  will  allow  it,  the 
ditches  4  feet  broad,  3  feet  deep,  the  height  in  the 
middle  3  feer,  and  on  the  aides  I  foot,  or  2  where 
it  may  be  needful ;  to  be  alsio  crowned  with  gravel, 
and  1$.  per  week  to  be  allowed  to  the  poor  ol 
every  parish,  the  constables  to  be  bound  to  End  a 
man  to  walk  on  the  highway  every  division,  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  cottagers  do  on  the  greater 
roads. 

Posts  to  be  set  up  at  every  taming  to  note 
whither  it  goes,  for  the  direction  of  strangers,  and 
how  many  miles  distant. 

3.  For  1,000  miles  by-lanes,  only  good  and 
sufTiciGnt  core  to  keep  them  in  repair  as  they  are, 
and  to  carry  the  water  off  by  clearing  and  cutting 
the  ditches,  and  laving  materials  where  it  is  wanted, 

Tlib  is  what  f  propose  to  do  to  them  ;  and 
what*  if  once  performed,  1  suppose  all  people 
would  own  to  be  an  undertaking  both  useful  and 
honourable, 

2,  The  second  question  I  propose  to  give  an 
account  of,  is,  what  the  charge  will  be  ? 

Which  I  account  thus  : 

The  work  of  the  great  causeway  I  propose 
shall  not  cost  less  than  lOs,  per  foot,  supposing 
materials  to  be  bought,  carriage  and  men's  labour 
to  be  all  hired*  which  for  67  mites  in  length,  is  no 
less  than  the  sum  of  176,68(U  ;  as  thus : 

Every  mtb  accounted  at  1,700  yards,  and  3  feet 
to  the  yard,  is  5,290  feet,  which,  at  10s,  per  foot, 
ii  %C4QL  per  mile,  and  that  again  multiplied  by 
67,  makes  the  sum  of  176,880/,,  into  which  I  lo^ 
dude  the  charge  of  water- courHcs,  mills  to  throw 
off  water  where  oeedful,  drains,  &.C. 

To  this  charge  must  be  added,  ditching  to  en- 
close land  for  dO  cottages,  and  building  30  cottages 
at  40f.  each,  which  Is  1,200/. 

The  work  of  the  smaller  causeway  1  propose  to 
finish  at  the  rate  of  12d.  per  foot,  which  being  for 
140  miles  in  length,  at  5,280  feet  per  mile,  amounts 
to  30,960/. 

Ditching,  draining,  and  repairing  1. 001)  miles, 
supposed  at  Ss.  per  rcid,  as  for  330,000  rods,  is 
4B,U0Q/.  which  added  to  Ihe  two  former  accounti» 
is  thus ;  ^ 

The  high  post  roadi,  or  the  great  cause* 

way „,  178,080 

Tht  small  causeway 96,980 

By4anes,  «6C 48,000 


!S63,040 

If  1  were  to  propose  some  measures  for  the 
easing  this  charge,  I  could,  perhaps,  lay  a  scheme 
down  how  it  may  be  performed  for  less  than  one 
half  of  this  charge. 

As  first,  by  a  grant  of  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
whereby  all  such  criminals  as  are  condemned  ta 
dio  for  smaller  crimes,  may,  instead  of  tnuu- 
I  portation,  be  ordered  a  year's  wo^k  on  the  high- 
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ways  ;  others,  tnitcod  of  whippings,  u  proportioned 
lime,  and  the  like ;  which  would,  by  a  moderate 
computation,  provide  m  geDerally  a  supply  of  1200 
workmen,  and  coming  in  bs  fast  as  they  go  off ; 
iind  let  the  overseers  a,Ione  to  make  them  work. 

Secondly,  by  an  afrrecmcnt  with  the  Guinea 
Company  to  furnish  200  negroes,  who  are  generally 
persons  that  do  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  and  (ill  thc^e 
arc  sab«i*ted  very  reasonably  out  of  a  public  store- 
hoQie. 

Thirdly,  by  carts  and  hnraca  to  he  bought,  not 
hired*  with  a  few  able  carters  ;  and  to  the  other  a  few 
workmen  ihut  have  judgment  to  direct  the  rest ; 
and  thus  I  qtiestton  not  the  great  cnusewny  shall  be 
done  for  4s.  per  foot  charge  ;  but  of  this  by-and-by.  , 
Fourthly,  a  liberty  to  ask  charities  and  btncvo- 
ten  CCS  to  the  work. 

3.  To  the  question,  how  this  money  sIulII  be  | 
raised  ?  \  think  if  the  parUamcnt  settle  the  tax  on  i 
the  county  for  eight  yean,  at  30,(X)0f.  per  annum/ 
no  man  need  ask,  how  it  shall  be  rai&cd.     It  wilt 
be  easy  enougli  to  raise  the  money ;  and  no  parish 
tan  grudge  to  pay  a  little  larger  rate  for  such  a 
term,  on  condition  nCTcr  to  be  taxed  for  the  high- 
ways any  more.  1 
Eight  year**  assessment  at  80,00(11.  per  annum  is  ' 
enough  to  afford  to  borrow  the  money  by  way  of  an- 
licfpntion,  if  need  be,  the  fund  being  Mcur'^d  by  par- 
liament, and  appropriated  to  that  use  and  no  other. 
As  to  what  security  for  performance.                   j 
The  lands  which  are  enclosed  may  b«  appro-  ! 
priated  by  the  same  act  of  parliament  to  the  bank 
and  undertiikert,  upon  condition  of  performance. ' 
mid  to  be  forfeit  to  the  uiseof  the  several  parishes 
to  which  they  belong,  to  case  upon  presentation 
by  the  grand  jtirieii,  and  reasonable  time  given, 
any  part  of  the  roads  in  such  and  such   parishes, 
be  not  kept  and  maintained  in  thiit  |>03turc  they 
are  proposed  to  be.     Now  the  lands  thus  settled 
are  an  eternal    accurity  to  the  countryi  for  the 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair ;  because  they  will  [ 
ahf  ayi  be  of  so  much  value  over  the  needful  charge  ' 
as  wrill  make  it  worth  while  to  the  undertakers  to  , 
preserve   their  title  to  them ;  and  the  tenure  of 
them  being  so  precarious,  at  to  be  liable  to  for- 1  j 
feature  on  default,  they  will  always  be  careful  to  ' 
uphold  the  causeways.                                           '  | 
Ld«tly,  what  profit  to  the  undertakers?  For  we  1 1 
must  allow  them  to  gain,  and  that  considerably,  I  \ 
or  no  man  would  undertake  such  a  work. 
To  this  I  propose,  first, 

Diiring  the  work  allow  them  out  of  the  stock 
3,00(W.  per  annum  for  management. 

After  the  work  is  finished^  so  much  of  the  5+OOOL 
per  annum  as  can  be  saved,  and  the  roads  kept  | 
iti  good  repair,  let  be  their  own;  and  if  the  landa  | 
secured  be  not  of  the  value  of  5,000/.  a  year,  let  * 
io  much  of  the  eight  yeara*  tax  he  set  apart  as  may 
purcha&o  land  to  moke  them  up ;  if  ihey  come  I 
to  more,  let  the  benefit  be  to  the  adventurers. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  a  tax  of  30,0OOf. 
for  eight  yearn  will  come  in  as  fast  as  it  can  well 
be  laid  out,  and  so  no  anticipations  will  be  requi- 
site;  for  the  whole  work  proposed  cannot  ho 
probably  finiihed  In  less  time ;  and  if  so, 

The  charge  of  the  country  amounts  to  ...Q4H,0no 
The  latids  saved  eight  yesn'  revenue 40,000 


290,000  il 


h  which  fs  13,000/.  more  than  the  charge ;   and  if 
the  work  be  done  so  much  cheaper,  as  it  meO'  ^ 
'tinned,    the    profit  to   the   undertaker   will   beH 
unreasonable.  M 

To  this  f  say,  I  would  have  the  ondei takers 
bound  to  accept  the  salary  of  3,000f.  per  afmum 
for  management,  and  if  a  whole  year's  tax  con  be 
spared,  either  leave  it  un raised  upon  the  country, 
or  put  it  in  bank  to  be  improved  against  any 
occasion,  of  building,  perhaps,  a  great  bridge ;  or 
some  very  wet  season,  or  frost,  may  so  damnify 
the  works,  as  to  make  them  require  more  than 
ordinary  repair.  But  the  undertaken  should 
make  no  private  adv;intagc  of  such  an  overplus, 
thvre  might  be  ways  enough  found  for  lt» 
I  Another  objection  lies  agQioit  the  possibility  l»f 
eitclosing  the  landii  upon  the  waste,  which  gene- 
rally belongs  to  some  manor,  who^  diflerefit 
tenures  may  be  so  cross,  and  so  otherwise  cncmii* 
bered,  that  even  the  lords  of  those  manors,  though 
they  were  willing,  could  not  convey  them. 

Tbis  may  he  answered  in  gtfit^rat,  that  an  act 
of  parliament  is  omnipotent  with  respect  to  tJtlet  1 
and  tenures  of  land,  and  can  empower  lords  and  I 
tenants  to  consent  to  what  else  they  could  not  { I 
OS  to  pareieulars,  they  cannot  be  answered  till  | 
they  are  proposed  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  i 
act  of  parliament  may  adjust  (t  all  in  one  head. 

What  a  kingdom  would  Kngtand  be  if  this  were  I 
performed   in   all  the  counties  of  it!  and    yet  1 
j  believe  it  is  feasible,  even  in  the  worst.     I  have  | 
Inarrowty  observed  all  the  considerable  ways  in 
that  unpassabic  county  of  Susseii,  which,  espf- 
cially  in  some  parta  in  the  Wild,  as  they  very 
properly  call  it,  of  the  county,  hardly  admits  the 
country  people  to  travel  to  marltets  in  winter,  sfid 
makes  corn  dear  at  market  because  it  c&imot  be 
brought,  and  cheap  at  the  farmer's  house  because 
he  cannot  carry  it   to  market ;  yet  even  in  thai 
county  would  1  undertake  to  carry  on  this  propo- 
sal, and  that  to  great  advantage,  if  backed  with  | 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

I  have  seen  in  that  horrible  country  the  I 
60  to  100  yards  broad,  lie  from  side  to  side  «H 
poached  with  cattle,  tho  iand  of  no  manner  of 
benefit^  and  yet  no  going  with  a  heme,  but  el 
every  step  up  to  the  shoulders,  full  of  sloughs  and 
holes,  and  covered  with  standing  water.  It  costs 
them  inciedlble  sums  of  money  to  repair  tbems 
and  the  very  places  that  ore  mended  would  fright 
a  young  traveller  to  go  over  them.  The  Romotts 
mattered  thfs  work,  and  by  a  firm  causeway  made  ' 
a  highway  quite  through  this  deep  country, 
through  Darking  in  Surry  to  Stonsted,  and  thence 
to  Oketey,  and  so  on  to  Arundel ;  its  name  teds  us 
what  it  was  made  of;  for  it  was  ealked  SteiM 
street,  and  many  visible  parts  of  it  remain  C<»  this 
day. 

Now  would  any  lord  of  a  manor  refose  to  allow 
40  yards  in  breadth  out  of  that  road  I  mentiouod, 
to  have  the  other  *20  made  into  a  firm,  fair,  and  ; 
pleasant    causeway    over    that   wildemets    of  a  | 
oountry  ? 

Or  would  not  any  man  acknowledge,  that  put* 
ttng  this  country  into  a  condition  for  carrUf< 
and  travellers  to  pass,  would  t>e  a  great  work? 
The  gf^ntlemen  would  find  tho  benefit  of  it  in  the 
rent  of  their  land,  and  price  of  their  timber;  the 
country  people  would  find  the  difference  In  tlie 
sole  of  tbclr  goodSf  which  now  they  omoot  o^inj 
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bejond  th«  firit  mArkeUtowo,  and  hurdly  thither ; 
lad  the  whole  couoty  wouJd  reap  an  ftilviLnta^e 
•o  bnsdrad  to  oa«  in^ater  thvi  the  chnrgo  of  it. 
And  itace  the  ivant  we  feel  of  any  cotivenience  h 
gftterany  the  first  motive  to  c^ntrivAnce  for  a 
It*  I  wonder  no  man  ever  thought  of  some 
!«'  ao  coQitdembie  4  defect* 


OF  ASSURANCES, 


ll»pi»l 


among  merchants  1  b«liove  may 
^emd  preftcftptton^  and  has  l>een  of  use  time  out 
td  mind  in  trade  ;;  though  perhapi  never  so  much 
SI  now, 

,  compact  among  merchants.  Its  beginning 
■a  accident  to  get  trade,  and  arose  from  the 
of  men's  tempers,  who  having  run  larger 
la  a  single  bottom  than  afterwards  j 
cooTeoient,  p^rew  fearful  and  uneasy  ;  \ 
veriog  their  uneasiness  to  others*  who,  | 
had  no  efiects  in  the  same  vessel,  they 
to  bear  part  of  the  hazard  for  part  of  the 
■nit.  Cmivenicnce  made  this  a  cuttom.  aod  cus- 
Ml    lironf  bt  It  into  a  method,   till  at   last  it 

I  «uinoi  i^ucstioii  the  lawfutncis  of  it,  since  all 
lidk  Im  trade  ti  for  gain  ;  and  when  I  am  necetsi- 
lidad  to  liave  a  greater  cargo  of  goods  in  such  or 
mil  ft  lwlCom»  than  my  stock  can  aflbrti  to  tote, 
ttbcr  nay  sorely  ofler  to  go  a  part  with  me ; 
■id  «i  *tisjutt  I!  1  give  another  purt  of  the  gain. 
lit  fbonid  run  part  of  the  risk,  so  it  ia  ai  just, 
thai  if  b«  runs  part  of  my  riik,  he  should  have 
|Mrt  ol  the  gain.  Some  object  the  disparity  of  the 
prvmio  to  the  hazard,  when  the  insurer  runs  the 
iMl  ot  iOOL  on  the  seas  from  Jamaica  to  London 
tar  iiSh.  which,  say  they,  is  prepmterous  and  un- 
equal. Though  this  objection  is  hardly  worth 
vring  to  men  of  busineia^  yet  it  looks  tome- 
to  tbem  that  know  no  better ;  and  for 
of  suoh,  1  trouble  the  reader  with 

Find*  Ibey  muit  consider  tlie  iDsurer  is  out  no 

l)y.  it  is  but  one  risk  the  insurer  runs, 
tJie  assured  has  had  a  risk  out^  a  risk  of 
abnuid,  a  riik  of  a  market,  and  a  risk  of 
Ui  Isctor.  and  has  a  risk  of  a  market  to  come, 
m£  tberdbre  ought  to  have  an  answerable  profit. 
Hilnllj,  if  it  has  been  a  trading  voyage,  pcr< 
hti^  the  adventurer  has  paid  three  or  four  such 
pMBiof*  which  sometimes  make  the  insurer  clear 
■OPS  by  a  voyage  than  the  merchant.  I  myielf 
lOOi,  insurances  in  those  small  premios 
t  have  not  gotten  WL  by ;  and  1 
an  not  the  first  thnt  has  done  so  neither. 
WKf  of  aisoring  hai  also,  as  other  arts  of 
!,  suffered  nomc  improvement  (if  I  may 
■Bowi^  that  term)  io  our  age ;  and  the  first 
Hm  upon  it  was  an  insurance  office  for  houies, 
l^iBasiv  tbem  from  fire.  Common  fame  gives 
f^  fpyct  to  Dr  BareboM  $  a  man»  1  srjppose, 
btllW  boown  as  a  builder  than  a  phyiidan. 
Wbtibor  H  w«r«  bis*  or  whose  it  was*  I  do  not 
I  it  was  settled  on  a  fund  of  ground  rents, 
!■  G«M  of  toss,  and  met  with  very  good 


Me  Inni] 


\  followed  by  another,  by  way  of 
where  every  one  who  subscribe 
r  fitoUi  to  bttald  up  any  man*s  house  who 


ii  a  contributor,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  burned. 
I  won't  decide  which  ia  the  btst,  or  which  suc- 
ceeded best,  but  I  believe  the  latter  brings  in 
most  money  to  the  contriver. 

Only  one  bene^t  1  cannot  omit  which  they 
reap  from  these  two  societies  who  are  not  con* 
corned  in  either,  that  if  any  fire  happen,  whether 
m  houses  insured  or  not  insured,  they  have  each 
of  them  a  set  of  lusty  fellows,  generally  watermen, 
tvho  being  immediately  colled  up,  wherever  tbey 
live,  by  watchmen  appointed,  are,  tt  muit  be 
confessed,  very  active  and  diligent  in  helping  to 
put  out  the  fire. 

As  to  any  furlher  improvement  to  be  mado 
upon  assurances  in  trade^  no  {]ueation  there  may, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  on  payment  of  a  small  duty 
to  the  government,  the  king  might  be  made  the 
general  insurer  of  all  foreign  trade.  Of  which 
more  under  another  head. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  also,  that  an  office  of 
insurance  erected  to  Insure  the  titles  of  landi,  in 
an  age  where  they  arc  so  precarious  as  now, 
might  be  a  project  not  unlikely  to  succeed,  if 
established  on  a  good  fund.  But  1  shall  say  no 
more  to  that,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  design  in 
hand  by  some  persons  iu  town,  and  ii  inde^  no 
thought  of  my  own. 

Insuring  of  life  I  cannot  admire  ^  I  ihall  say 
nothing  to  it ;  but  that  in  iLily,  where  stabbing 
and  poisoning  is  so  much  in  vogue,  something  may 
be  said  for  it,  and  on  contingent  annuities ;  and 
yet  I  never  knew  the  thing  much  approved  of  on 
any  account. 

OF    FRIENDLY    SOCrBTrES, 

Another  branch  of  insurance  is  by  contribution, 
or  (to  borrow  the  term  from  that  before  men- 
tioned) Friendly  Societies;  which  is,  in  short,  a 
number  of  people  entering  into  a  mutual  compact 
to  help  one  another,  in  case  any  disaster  or  dis* 
tress  ^1  upon  them. 

Jf  mankind  could  agree,  as  these  might  be 
regulated,  all  things  which  have  casualty  in  them 
might  be  secured.  But  one  thing  is  particularly 
required  in  thk  way  of  assurances.  None  can  be 
admitted  but  such  whose  circumstances  are,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  alike,  and  so  mankind  must 
be  sorted  into  classei ;  and  as  their  contingencies 
i  differ,  every  different  sort  may  be  a  society  upon 
even  terms ;  for  the  circumstances  of  people,  as 
to  life,  differ  extremely  by  the  age  and  constitu- 
tion of  their  bodies,  and  difference  of  employment ; 
as  ho  that  lives  on  shore  against  him  that  goes 
to  sea,  or  a  young  man  against  an  old  man,  or  a 
ihopkecper  against  a  soldier,  are  uiiaqual.  I  don't 
pretend  to  determine  the  controverted  point  of 
predestination ,  the  foreknowledge  end  decrees  of 
Providence  ;  perhaps,  if  a  man  be  decreed  to  be 
killed  in  the  trenches,  the  same  foreknowledge 
ordered  him  to  list  himself  a  soldier  that  It  might 
come  to  pass  ;  and  the  like  of  a  seaman  ;  but  of 
this  I  urn  sure,  speaking  of  second  causes,  a  sea- 
naa  or  a  soldier  is  lubjcct  to  more  contingent 
haxards  than  other  men,  and  therefore  are  not 
upon  equal  terms  to  form  such  a  society  i  nor  ii 
an  atmuity  on  the  hfc  of  such  a  man  worth  so 
much  af  it  m  upon  other  men ;  therefore,  If  a 
iociety  Khould  agree  together  to  pay  the  eaecutor 
of  overv  member  so  much  after  the  decease  of  the 


iaid  member,  the  si!ftmen*t  executors  W6u1d  most 
certainly  have  aa  advimtage,  and  receive  more 
than  they  pay.  So  that  'tis  necessary  to  lort 
the  world  into  parceli,  aeiimen  with  leamcn,  aol- 
diera  with  toldlors,  and  the  like. 

Nor  is  thii  a  new  thing ;  the  frtendly  ioclety 
must  not  pretend  to  asstumc  to  themscfvea  the 
contrivance  of  the  method,  or  think  us  guilty  of 
borrowing  from  them,  when  we  draw  this  into 
other  branches  ;  for  I  know  nothing  Is  taken  from 
them  but  the  bare  word,  friendly  society,  which 
they  cannot  pretend  to  be  any  conildcrablc  piece 
of  invention  neither. 

]  can  refer  them  to  the  very  individual  practice 
in  other  things,  which  claims  prescription  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  last  age,  and  that  ts  In  our 
lurthei  and  feni  In  Bitex,  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of 
Ely;  where  great  quantities  of  land  bcln^  with 
much  pains  and  a  vast  charge  recovered  out  of 
the  seas  and  rivers,  and  maintained  with  banks 
(which  they  call  walls)  the  owners  of  those  lands 
agree  to  contribute  to  the  keeping  up  those  walls, 
and  keeping  out  the  sea,  which  i*  all  one  with  a 
friendly  society  ;  and  if  I  have  a  piece  of  land  in 
any  level  or  mnrsh,  tboogh  it  bounds  nowhere  on 
the  sea  or  river,  yet  I  pay  my  proportion  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  wall  or  bank  :  and  if  at 
any  time  the  sea  breaks  in,  the  damage  is  not 
laid  upon  the  man  in  whose  land  the  breach  hap- 
peued,  unless  it  was  by  his  neglect,  but  it  lies  on 
the  whole  land»  and  is  called  a  level  lot. 

Again,  I  have  known  it  practised  in  troops  of 
horse,  especially  when  it  wois  fio  ordered  thai  tho 
troopers  mounted  themselves ;  where  every  pri- 
vate trooper  lias  agreed  to  pay*  perhaps,  2u.  per 
diom  out  of  his  pay  into  a  public  stock,  which 
tloek  was  employed  to  remount  any  of  the  troop 
who  by  ai:cidcnt  should  lose  his  horse. 

Again,  the  sailor's  contribution  to  the  chest  at 
Chatham  h  another  friendly  society ;  and  more 
might  be  named. 

To  argue  against  the  lawfulness  of  this  would 
be  to  cry  down  common  equity,  as  well  as  charity 
for  as  *tia  kind  that  my  neighbour  should  relieve 
me  if  I  fall  into  distress  or  decay ;  so  'tit  but 
equal  he  should  do  so  If  I  agreed  to  have  done 
the  same  for  him ;  and  if  God  Almighty  has 
commanded  us  to  relieve  and  help  one  another  in 
distress*  sitre  it  must  be  commendable  to  bind 
muitlYCt  by  agreement  to  obey  that  command  ^ 
nay«  it  teems  to  be  a  project  that  we  are  led  to 
by  the  divine  rule,  and  has  such  a  latitude  in  it, 
thatf  for  ought  1  know,  as  I  said,  all  the  disasters 
In  the  world  might  be  prevented  by  it,  and  man- 
kind be  secured  from  all  the  miseries,  indigences, 
and  distresses  that  happen  in  the  world.  In  which 
I  craire  leave  to  be  a  tittle  particular. 

First,  general  peace  might  be  secured  all  over 
the  world  by  it,  if  all  the  powers  agreed  to  sup- 
press him  that  usurped  or  encroached  upon  his 
neighbour.  All  the  contingencies  of  life  might 
be  fenced  against  by  this  method  (as  fire  is  al- 
ready), as  thieves^  floods  by  land,  storms  by  sea^ 
loffies  of  all  sorts,  and  death  Itself,  in  a  manner, 
by  making  it  up  to  the  survivor. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  seamen  ;  for  ai  their 
lives  are  subject  to  more  hazards  than  others, 
they  seein  to  come  first  in  view. 


OF  SEAMEN* 

Sailors  are  kg  mifanM  ptrdtUt  tbe  forlorn  hope 
of  the  world ;  they  are  fellows  that  bid  dt&aace 
to  terror,  and  maintain  a  constant  war  with  the 
elements  ;  who»  by  the  magic  of  their  art,  irado 
in  the  very  confines  of  death,  and  are  always 
posted  within  shot,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  grave, 
'Tis  true,  their  familiarity  vrith  danger  makes  tbem 
despise  it,  for  which,  I  hope,  nobody  will  say 
they  are  the  wiser ;  and  custom  has  so  hardened 
them,  that  we  find  them  the  worst  of  men,  though 
always  in  view  of  their  last  moment. 

1  have  observed  ooe  great  errov  in  the  custom 
of  England,  relating  to  these  sort  of  people,  and 
which  this  way  of  friendly  society  would  be  a 
remedy  for. 

If  a  seamen  who  enters  himself,  or  is  presed 
into  tbcking^s  service,  be  by  any  accident  woaaded 
or  disabled,  to  recompeaie  him  for  the  loss,  he 
receives  a  pension  during  life,  which  the  sailors 
call  smart  money,  and  is  proportioned  to  their 
hurt,  as  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  arm,  teg,  or  finger, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  'tis  a  very  honourable  thing, 
so  'tis  but  reasonable,  that  a  poor  man  who  loses 
his  limbs  (which  are  his  estate)  in  the  servke  of 
the  government,  and  is  thereby  disabled  from  tils 
labour  to  get  his  bread,  should  be  provided  for, 
and  not  suflered  to  beg  or  starve  for  want  of 
those  lirabs  he  lost  in  the  service  of  his  ooimtry. 

But  if  you  come  to  the  seamen  in  the  meK^haat 
service^  not  the  least  provision  is  made  i  wIMi 
has  been  the  toss  of  many  a  good  ship,  with  maty 
a  rich  cargo,  which  would  otherwise  bavo  been 
saved. 

And  the  sailors  are  in  the  right  of  It  too.  Fot* 
Instance — A  merchant  ship  coming  home  from 
the  Indies,  perhaps  very  rich,  meets  with  a  pri- 
vateer (not  so  strong  but  that  she  might  ighi 
him,  and  perhaps  get  off) ;  the  captain  C«tts  up 
his  crew,  tells  them,  **  Gentlemen,  you  see  how  'tis, 
I  don't  question  but  we  may  clear  oursefvot  of 
this  caper,  if  you  wilt  stand  by  me.""  One  of  the 
crew,  as  willing  to  fight  as  the  rest,  and  as  fisr 
from  a  coward  as  Ihu  captain,  but  endowed  with 
a  little  more  wit  thun  his  fellows,  replies^  **  Noble 
captain,  we  are  all  willing  to  f^Dti  and  don*t 
question  but  to  bf^at  him  off;  but  here  b  ihe 
case — if  we  are  taken«  nc  shall  be  set  oo  shorty 
and  then  sent  home,  and  lose«  perhaps^  our  clot]M% 
and  a  little  pay ;  but  if  we  iight  and  beat  tb« 
privateer,  perhaps  half  a  »corc  of  us  fOAf  bo 
wounded  and  lose  our  limbs,  and  then  we  art 
undone,  and  our  famittet ;  if  you  will  sign  an  obli* 
gatioD  to  us,  that  the  owners,  or  raerc^oti^  shaU 
allow  a  pension  to  such  as  arc  mauDedt  tiMl 
may  not  fight  for  the  ship,  and  go  a ' 
selves,  we  will  bring  off  the  thip,  or 
side  ;  otherwise  t  am  not  willing  to  0gbti 
part.**  The  captain  cannot  do  this|  ao 
strike,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  is  lost* 

tf  1  should  turn  this  supposed  example 
real  history,  and  name  the  ship  and  tho 
that  did  so,  it  would  be  too  plain  to  be 
dieted* 

Wherefore,  for  the  oncottragemeot  of 
in  the  service  of  the  merchant,  t  would 
frfendl)'  society  erected  for  seamen ;  whei 
sailors,  or  seafSuing  men,  entering  their 
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, J  of  abod^  and  the  iroyaj^es  they  g©  upon, 

I  it  io  ofi£ir  of  inturance  far  leamcn,  and  paying 
!  iiitpc  a  eertaiaimaH  quarterage  of  Is.  per  quarter, 
I  Aould  have  a  fea)«d  ccrtiGcate  from  the  govcro- 
'  Uie  Mid  oifice,  for  the  articles  herealt^r 

If  anj  mdi  le&niiiii,  etther  in  fifht,  or  by 

thm  iceldeiit  it  tea,  come  to  be  disabled,  he 

-J  netivt  from  the  said  office  the  following 

■s  of  mwoy,  cither  in  pension  for  life,  or  ready 

mgf^  n  be  pleased. 

£.  £- 

r  Ika  tai  of  An  c^e       *    2S    or      2  per  aan.  for  life. 
M  Bo<lley«*  •  tee    .,      «  „ 

„  Oneks       '    SO     ,,      4  •, 

^.  BoChlefll    -    SO     ,.       « 

.,  K\At  band    10     „      «  ,. 

„  L^imaA   •    50    «,      4 

M  Rl^C  aim  -  too    ,,      «  ,t 

M  Liftar»  80    M       0  ,* 

B^  hand*  Ho    ,,    IS 
„  Both  annt  *  100    „    16  „ 

£. 
Amf  htvUum  arm.  or  1««,  at  (higli,  towardt 

tiiwrare      -       - lo 

Ir  tAktm  by  the  Turlut,  tftwrnrd*  hU  ttuimm    flO 
I  r  Nr  ti«eotoe  infirm  Bod  unable  to  f^o  to  aei, 
Of  BMlauJa  ia]|i4«l^  bf  Iff*  or  tiekaef*, 

Tq  thoir  mf  ••  if  tbcy  ara  kiUod  at  (irown«d    *0 

I  QOOiidermliiOQ  of  this,  every  seaman   sub- 
"  _     I  the  sockt?  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the 

fof  the  Slid  office  his  quota  of  the  sum  to 
aheocver,  and  as  often  as  such  claims  are  j 
the  1  tairn*  to  be  entered  into  the  offlcei  I 
l^por  (iroof  made,  the  frovernors  to  | 

u  and  publish  it  in  print.  i 

For  eiampie  ;  —  Suppose  4,0CK)  aenmen  suii-  f 
■cvl^  to  this  fociHy,  ^nd  aRf^r  six  months,  for , 
OS  aon  shoald  dairT»  'nn  six  months,  a 

■■i<%«ntV  ship  h&\  la  privateer,  there 

ftlMi  i«v«ral  cidiniii  ii^^^^u. . ,     As  thus : 

A  leai  SKmnded  and  loit  one  lef       •       -     SO 
H  lAiwo  «p  with  pam4mr,  uul  has  Jott  an 

wf is 

C  had  a  fPrat  thot  took  i>ff  hii  arm       -        -    100 
9  «ltll  a  ipUjitiS'  had  an  eye  ttruek  oqc       -      tS 

aoo 

ft  was  kTlfid  i«itli  a  frrat  tbot,  L»  be  paid 
Itf  Lii  vife  *       .       *       -       -       .      50 

SM 

Tli«  goTCTiiori  hereupon  settle  the  claim  of 
♦Iw^c  persons,  and  make  publicationt  that  whereas 
mrh  and  such  seamen,  members  of  the  society* 
io  aa  cogsgemi^nt  with  a  French  pnvatoer, 
■iid  BO  hurt,  thf;ir  claims  upon  rhe  office, 
rulr^  and  ijrirmcnts  of  the  »aid  office, 
ad  I  mors,  amounts  to  *25<^»/. 

bt'i  Jamooglhefobscribcrs, 

Mimes  to  I  i.  '^J.   each  ;  which  all   persons  that 
mm  »tib«cr{bers  to  the  said  office  arc  desired  to 
pMT  ill,  §of  their  respective  subscriptions,  that  the  I 
mfd  wotisided  persons  may  be  relieved  accordingly,  I 
m  iliay  espect  to  be  relieved,  if  the  same,  or  the  | 
|ft«  euQaity,  should  ht^fall  them. 

*TU  but  a  small  matter  for  a  man  to  contri- 
iMie,  if  be  gave  U.  dd.   out   of  ht«  wn^rcs  t 
mikw  five  wonnded  men  of  his  omi  fratcrnit 

III  Ct  Cbe  mme  tiTn*>  *'^  ^ -*HTed  that  if  he 

bart  «f  mimed  he  the  same  relief,  i 

ISftlUm  ioratimiai,  ny  anything  but  .' 


hare-bratned  fellow  that  thinks  of  nothing,  would 
omit  entering  himself  into  such  an  office. 

I  shall  not  enter  further  into  this  affair,  because^ 
perhaps,  I  may  give  the  proposal  to  some  persons 
who  may  set  it  on  foot ;  and  then  the  world  may 
see  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  execation. 

IL    FOR  WIDOW  a 

The  same  method  of  friendly  society  I  coticciTe 
would  be  a  very  proper  proposal  for  widows. 

We  have  abundiince  of  women  who  have  been 
bred  well,  and  lived  well,  ruined  in  a  few  jears, 
and,  perhaps,  left  young,  with  a  house  mil  of 
children,  and  nothing  to  support  them ;  which 
falls  generally  upon  the  wives  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  or  of  shopkeepers  and  ai  tificers. 

lliey  marry  wives  with  perhaps  30(V*  to  1.0001, 
portion,  and  can  settle  no  jointure  upon  them ; 
cither  they  are  extravagant  and  idle,  and  wost^  it, 
or  tratle  decays*  or  losses,  or  a  thousand  contin- 
gencies  happen  to  bring  a  tradesman  to  poTcrty, 
and  he  breaks  i  the  poor  young  woman,  it  may 
be,  has  three  or  four  chltdren,  and  is  driven  to  a 
thousand  shifts,  while  he  lies  in  the  mint  or  frian 
under  the  dilemma  of  a  statute  of  bankrupt ;  but 
if  he  dies,  then  she  is  absolutely  undone,  unless 
she  has  friends  to  go  to. 

Suppose  an  office  to  be  erected,  to  be  called  on 
office  of  insurance  for  widows,  upon  the  following 
condilions : 

Two  thousand  women,  or  their  husbands  for 
them,  enter  their  names  into  a  register  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  names,  age,  and  trade 
of  their  husbandf,  with  the  place  of  their  abode, 
paying  al  the  lime  of  their  entering  5s.  down,  with 
Is.  4d.  per  quarter,  which  is  to  the  setting  upand 
support  of  an  office  with  clerks,  and  all  proper 
officers  for  the  same  ;  for  there  is  no  maintainiAg 
such  without  charge ;  they  receive  every  ooa  Oi 
them  a  ccrtiBcate,  sealed  by  the  secretary  of  tbft 
office,  and  signed  by  the  governors,  for  the  artidef 
hereafter  mcntionedL 

If  any  one  of  the  women  become  a  widow  at 
any  time  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  her 
subfcript Ion,  upon  due  notice  given,  and  claim 
made  at  the  office  in  form,  as  shall  be  directed, 
she  shall  receive  within  six  months  after  such 
claim  mnde,  the  sum  of  500t  in  money,  without 
any  deductions,  saving  some  small  fees  to  the 
officers,  which  the  trustees  must  settle,  that  they 
may  be  known. 

!-  ----  V TJitioa  of  this,  every  woman  to  tub- 
s' 4CS  herself  to  pay,  as  often  as  any 
m>  tiic  society  becomes  a  widow,  the  duo 
I  proportion  or  share  allotted  to  her  to  pay,  towards 
the  5O01,  for  the  said  widow,  provided  her  share 
I  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  5s. 

fio  seamen  or  soldiers'  wives  to  be  accepted 
into  such  a  proposal  as  this,  on  the  account  before 
mentioned,  because  the  contiogencici  of  their  lives 
are  not  equal  to  others,  unless  they  will  admit 
I  this  general  exception,  suppoaing  they  do  not  die 
otif  of  the  kingdom. 

!  o  be  an  exception,  that  if  the  widow, 

had  really,  horui  fidt,  left  her  by  her 

I"  iierown  use,  clear  of  all  debts  and 

.  2,nD0f.  she  should  havcoocUim;  the 

i)eing  to  aid  the  poor,  not  add  to  the  rich. 
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AK  ESSAY  UPON  PROJECTS. 


I 


0nt  th«re  lies  a  grfiAt  tBttuy  olycctioo*  agaimt 
tuch  an  arlkks     At : 

1.  It  may  tempt  lome  to  fonwciir  ihemselves. 

2.  People  will  order  their  wills  so  as  to  dti/raud 
the  exception. 

One  exception  must  be  mode  i  nnd  that  is, 
cither  very  un^quail  matches^  as  when  a  wotnan 
of  niaet^en  mames  an  old  man  or  seventy ;  or 
women  who  hive  infirm  husbands,  I  mean  known 
and  publicly  to.  To  remedy  wliich*  two  things 
are  to  be  done. 

L  The  oiTice  must  have  moving  officers  without 
djiors,  who  stiall  inform  themecWei  of  such  mat* 
tcrAf  and  if  uny  ittich  circtimstances  appear,  the 
office  should  have  14  day^' timu  to  return  their 
moDey,  and  declare  their  fubscTjptlons  void. 

2.  No  woman  whose  huiband  had  any  visible 
diftemper^  should  claim  under  a  year  after  her 
subscription. 

One  grand  objection  against  this  proposal  is, 
how  you  will  oblige  people  to  pay  either  their 
subscription,  or  their  quarterage. 

To  this  1  aoswer,  by  no  compulsion  (though 
that  might  be  performed  too)  but  altogether 
voluntary  ;  only  with  this  argument  to  move  it, 
that  if  Ihcy  do  not  continue  their  payments,  they 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  post  contributions. 

[  know  It  lies  as  a  fair  objection  againsit  such  a 
project  as  this^  that  the  number  of  claims  arc  *o 
uncertain,  that  nobody  knows  what  they  engage 
in  when  they  subscribe^  for  m  many  may  die  an- 
nually out  of  two  thousand  as  may  make  my 
payment  20/.  or  25/.  per  ann.  and  if  a  woman 
bapfieii  to  pay  that  for  twenty  years^  though  she 
receives  the  S/OOl.  at  tost  she  is  a  great  loser ;  but 
if  the  die  before  her  husband^  aho  has  IcsAeocd 
hit  estate  considerably,  and  brought  a  great  toss 
upon  bim. 

First,  I  say  to  Ibis,  that  I  would  have  iiuch  a 
proposal  at  this  be  so  fair  and  so  easy,  that  if  a»y 
person  who  had  subscribed  found  the  payment 
too  hi^h,  and  the  claims  fall  too  ofcen,  it  should 
b#  at  their  liberty  at  any  time,  upon  notice  given, 
to  be  released,  and  stand  obliged  no  longer ;  and 
if  to,  vtdenii  nonjit  injuria  ;  every  one  knows  best 
If  bat  their  own  circumstaiiees  will  bear. 

In  the  next  place,  because  deatJi  is  a  contm- 
gency  nu  man  can  directiy  calculate,  and  all  that 
subscribe  must  lake  the  hazard  ;  yet  that  a  prC' 
judice  against  this  notion  may  not  be  built  on 
wrong  groundt,  let  us  examiiie  a  little  the  probable 
haiard.  and  see  how  many  shall  die  annually  out 
of  2^()UQ  lubscriberi,  accounting  by  the  common 
proportion  of  buriabs,  to  the  number  of  the  livmx. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  political  arithmetie, 
by  a  vcrj'  Ingenious  calculation,  brings  the  account 
of  buriali  in  London,  to  be  I  in  40  anno  oily,  und 
proves  it  by  all  the  proper  rules  of  proportioned 
computation;  and  I'll  toko  my  scheme  from 
thence. 

If  then  one  In  forty  of  all  the  people  in  Eogland 
die,  that  supposes  fifty  to  die  every  year  out  of 
our  two  thousand  subscribers  ;  and  for  a  woman 
to  contribute  5s.  to  every  oo«*,  would  certainly  be 
to  agree  to  pay  12i(.  lOi.  p«r  annum  upon  her 
husband's  life,  to  receive  500^*  when  he  died,  and 
loie  it  if  she  died  first ;  and  yet  this  would  not 
be  a  hazard  beyond  reason  too  great  for  the  gain. 

But  I  shall  offer  some  reasons  to  prove  this  to 
b«  impossible  in  our  caie*     Fir«t|  Sir  VVilUam 


Petty  allows  the  city  of  London  to  contain  about 
a  million  of  people,  and  our  yearly  bill  of  mortality 
never  yet  amounted  to  25,000  in  the  mott  sidtly 
years  wc  have  had,  plagoe  years  excepted,  some- 
times but  to  20,000.  which  is  but  one  in  fifty. 
Now  it  ia  to  be  considered  here,  that  children  and 
ancient  people  moke  up,  one  lime  with  another, 
at  leaat  one  third  of  our  bills  of  mortality  ;  and 
our  assurances  lie  upon  none  but  the  middlioig 
age  of  the  people,  which  is  the  only  age  wbi 
life  is  anything  j^Ceady ;  and  if  that  t>e  all 
there  cannot  die  by  his  computation^  above  oi 
eighty  of  such  people  every  year  j  but  bccai 
would  be  sure  to  leave  room  for  casualty,  m 
one  in  fifty  shdil  die  out  of  our  number  subscril 

Secondly,  it  must  be  allowed^  that  our  payn 
falling  due  only  on  the  death  of  husbanaii» 
one  in  fifty  must  not  be  reckoned  upon  the 
thousand  i  for  lii  to  be  supposed  at  least  as 
women  shall  die  as  men,  and  then  there  Is  nothioj^ 
to  pay  ;  so  that  one  in  6fty  upon  one  thoui 
is  the  most  that  I  can  suppose  shall  claim 
contribution  in  a  year,  which  is  twrenty  cl, 
f  ycjtr.  at  js.  ccich,  and  is  5L  per  ann.  and  if  a 
man  pays  this  for  twenty  years,  nnd  claims  at' 
she  is  gainer  euough,^  und  no  extraordinary  % 
if  she  never  claims  at  all.  And  I  verily  bctievt 
any  oFBcc  iTiight  undertake  to  demand  at  at!  ad* 
ventures  not  above  Hi,  per  ann..  and  »ecure  the 
subsciribcr  500/.  in  cose  the  cooic  to  claim  as  A 
widow. 

I  forbear  being  more  particular  on  this  thought, 
having  occasion  to  be  larger  in  other  prints  ;  the 
experiment  beii^;  resolved  upon  by  iome  frienda, 
who  arc  pleased  to  think  this  too  useful  a  project 
not  to  be  put  in  exei^ution  ;  and  therefore  1  refer 
the  reader  to  the  public  practice  of  IL 

I  have  named  these  two  cases  as  fpccr*.*    -  -  . 
riments  of  what  might  bo  done  by  assur. 
wny  of  friendly  society ;  and  I  believe    i 
without  arro«^ancc  affirm,  that  the  same  tiuiught 
might  be  improved  into  methods  that  should  pre- 
vent the  general  misery  and  poverty  of  mankiod» 
and  at  once  secure  us  oguin&t  beggars,  purish- 
alms. houses,  and  hospitals  ;  and  by  which,  n 
creature  so  miserable,  or  so  poor,  but  should 
subsistence  as  their  due,  and  not  ask  it  of  ch 

I  cannot  believe  any  creature  to  wretch( 
base  as  to  beg  of  mere  choice^  but  either  it  muil 
proceed  from  want,  or  sordid  ^li    '  <>vetou§- 

ncsAi  and  thence  I  afHrm,  thcr  '  beggar 

but  ho  ought  to  be  either  rcl.c»  ..,<-.  liunisbcd, 
or  both.  If  a  mim  begs  for  mere  covetouonesi^ 
without  wantt'tis  aboficncss  of  soul  so  extremeljr 
sordid,  as  ought  to  be  used  with  the  utmo&t  con- 
tempt,  and  punkhed  with  the  correction  t^ue  |o 
a  dog.   If  he  be^s  forwaot,  that  wur^  oil 

by  slothfutociS  und  idleness,  or  by  if 

the  latter^  he  ought  to  be  relieved  ;  i,  ,..^  .^ ,  ,ii4.T, 
he  ought  to  be  punl&hed  for  the  cause,  but  at  the 
same  time  relieved  also  ;  for  no  mau  ought  to 
starve,  let  his  crime  be  what  it  will. 

I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  a  scheme,  by  wtlkli 
all  m»ukind«  be  he  never  ^^o  mean,  so  poor,  to 
unabto,  shall  t^nn  for  him<teif  a  ju5t  cUini  to  a 
comforiiiblc  subsii^tenee.  whensoever  age  or  ca»a* 
alty  shall  reduce  litm  to  a  necessity  of  making  uie 
of  it  There  Is  a  poverty  so  far  from  being  de^ 
picable,  that  'tis  honourable,  when  a  man  by  direct 
asualty,  sudden    Providence,  and  without  uif 
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Iaftd  the  li 
Th*ie  J 
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tnermag  af  hit  own,  li  reduced  to  want  relief 
^01  oth^rti  tti  bv  fire,  ship  wreck*  lou  of  Umbsr 
aftd  the  like, 
Th*ie  are  lomcUmei  lo  ijiparent,  that  they 
~iiMful  the  charity  of  otheri;  but  there  are 
tttany  fiuniliaf  reduced  to  decay,  whoie  con- 
are  not  10  public,  and  yet  their  neccwitiet 
u  freai.  loauoienible  eireitmsti&neea  reduce  men 
to  waot ;  and  preubig  poverty  oblige  some  peopk* 
to  maLe  their  cases  public,  or  itarve  ;  and  from 
theoee  ciinc  the  custom  of  begging,  which  sloth 
and  id]4*neu  haj  improved  into  a  trade.  I3tit  the 
method  I  propose,  tboroughty  put  in  practice, 
would  remove  the  caiue,  ynd  the  effect  would 
eeajc  of  coaric. 

Want  of  cooatderatioo  h  the  ^eat  reaion  why 

"^le  do  ool  provide  in  their  youth  and  strength 

jfdd  afe  and  lickneti ;  and  the  ensuing  pro- 

'"  if,  to  short,  only  thlt,  that  all  persons  in  the 

of  their  health  aod  youth,  while  they  are 

tr>  work  and  spare  if,  should  lay  up  some 

onsiderable  part  of  their  gettiogi  as  a 

ri  lafe  hands,  to  lie  as  a  store  to  bank  lo 

ff  by  age  or  accident  they  come  to 

n capable  to  provide  for  themselves; 

mia   iniL  »i   uod  so  bless   them,  that  they  nor 

theifi  oever  come  to  need  it,  the  overplus  may  be 

f  111  till)  vpd  to  relieve  such  as  shall. 

IBce  in  the  same  nature  wiLh  this  were 
•1   in  every  county  in    England,   1  doubt 
uui  tiuL  )>o%erty  might  easily  be  prevented,  and 
bemng  wholly  suppressed. 
The  proposal  is  for 

A   PENSION  OFFtCR 

Thit  no  office  be  erected  !n  some  convenient 
•  lere  shall  be  a  secretary,  a  clerk,  and  a 
Jilwayv  attending, 
inui  att  sorts  of  people,  who  are  labouring 
"^*         d  of  honest  repute,  of  what  cnlting  or 
soever,  men  or  women,  beggars  and 
excepted,  who  being  sound  of  their  limbs, 
ler  iifty  years  of  age.  shall  come  to  ihc 
i4!e,  and  enter  their  names,  trades,   and 
of  abode,  tuto  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that 
and  shall  pay  down  at  the  time  of  the 
Vutering,  the  sum  of  lixpence,  and  from  thence 
5  per  quarter  j  shall  cvcrj'  one  luve  an 
under  the  seal  of  the  said  ofUce,  for 
lotto wiog  conditions. 

Every  such  subscriber,  if  by  any  casualty 

'.foness  and  quarrels  excepted)  they  break 

Cmbi,  dislocate  joints,  or  are  dang^erously 

salmcd  or  braised,  able  surgeons  appointed  for 

that  fnif  pose  shall  take  them  into  their  care,  and 

mdcAvoor  their  cure  gratis. 

3.    If  ihey  are  at  any  time  dangerously  sick, 

lice  given  to  the  said  office,  abte  physiciitns 

api>ojnted  to  visit  them,  and  give  their 

Kptioos  gratis. 

If  by  sickaess  or  accident,  as  aforesaid,  they 

>  Itaibt  or  eyes,  so  as  to  be  visibly  dttablcd 

/«nd  are  otherwise  poor  and  unable  to 

themselves,  they  shall  either  b«  cured 

of  the  office,  or  be  allowed  a  pcn- 

tenoe  during  life. 

.  Ueeome  lame,  aged,  bedrid,  or  by 

jlnHrmity  of  body  (the  venereal  excepted)  are 

'  le  to  work,  and  otlierwtse  incapable  to  pro< 


vide  for  themselvei,  on  proof  made  that  it  Is  realty 
and  honestly  so,  they  shall  betaken  into  a  college 
or  hospital  prodded  for  that  purpose,  and  be 
decently  maintained  during  life. 

5.  If  tliey  are  seamen,  and  die  abroad  on  board 
the  merchant's  ships  they  were  employed  in,  or 
are  cast  away  and  drowned,  or  taken  and  die  in 
slavery,  their  widows  shall  receive  a  pemtofi  during 
their  widowhood. 

6.  If  they  were  tradcimen,  and  paid  the  parish 
ratef,  if  by  decay  and  failure  of  trade  they  break 
and  are  put  in  prison  for  debt,  they  shall  receivo 
a  pension  for  ptubslsteocc  during  close  imprison- 
ment« 

7.  U  by  sickness  or  accidents  they  are  reduced 
to  extremities  of  poverty  for  a  season,  on  a  true 
representation  to  the  office,  they  shall  be  relieved 
as  the  governors  shall  sec  cause. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  4th  article  such  ot 
by  sickness  and  age  are  disabled  from  work, 
and  poor,  shall  be  token  into  the  house  and 
provided  for;  whereas  in  the  3rd  article, 
they  who  are  blind,  or  have  lost  limbs,  ike* 
shall  have  pensions  al towed  them. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  this. 

A  poor  man  or  woman  that  has  lost  his  hand, 
or  leg,  or  eij^ht,  is  visibly  disabled,  and  we  cannot 
be  deceived,  whereas  other  infirmities  are  not  so 
easily  judged  of,  and  everybody  would  be  claim* 
ing  a  pension,  when  but  few  will  demand  being 
taken  into  an  hospital  but  such  as  are  really  in 
want. 

And  that  thismisjht  be  m.inaged  with  such  care 
and  candour  as  a  design  which  carries  so  good  a 
face  ought  to  be,  I  propose  the  following  method 
for  putting  it  in  practice. 

I  suppose  every  undertaking  of  luch  a  magni* 
tude  must  have  some  principal  agent  to  push  it 
forward,,  who  must  manage  and  direct  everything 
always  with  direction  of  the  governors. 

And  first,  Ml  suppose  one  general  office  erected 
for  the  great  parishes  of  .Stepney  and  White- 
chapel;  and  as  111  lay  down  afterwards  wme 
methods  to  oblige  all  people  to  come  in  and  sub- 
scribe, so  1  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  here,  thjt 
uU  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  large  parishes 
(the  meaner  labouring  sort  I  me^an)  should  enter 
thetr  names,  and  thnt  the  number  of  them  should 
be  100.000,  as  I  believe  they  would  be  at  least 

Hrst,  there  should  be  named,  ^^  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  said  parishes  (of  which  the 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the 
[justices  of  the  peace  dwelling  in  the  bounds  of  the 
s.iid  parisli,  and  the  ministers  resident  for  the 
lime  being,  to  be  part)  to  be  governors  of  the 
sold  office. 

The  said  50  to  be  first  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  for  the  time  being,  and  every 
vacancy  to  be  supplied  in  10  days  at  farthest,  by 
the  majority  of  voices  of  the  rest. 

The  50  to  choose  a  committee  of  1 1 ,  to  sit  twice 
a  week,  cf  whom  d  to  be  a  quorum  ;  with  a  chief 
governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a  treasurer 

In  the  office,  a  secretary  with  clerks  of  his  own, 
a  register,  and  2  clerks,  4  searchers;  a  roetsenger, 
one  in  daily  attendance  under  talajy,  a  physiciao, 
a  surgeon,  and  i  visitors. 

In  the  hospital,  more  or  less,  accord  tog  to  the 
number  of  people  entertained,  a  housekeeper,  ii 
steward,  nurses,  a  porter,  and  a  chaplain. 


For  the  support  at  ihlt  office,  and  thnt  the  de- 
posit money  might  go  to  none  but  the  pprions 
and  uses  for  whom  it  la  paid,  and  thut  it  mi^ht 
not  be  said  officers  and  salaries  was  the  chief  end 
of  the  undertakings,  as  in  many  a  project  it  bets 
been ;  I  propose,  that  the  manager  or  undertaker^ 
who  I  mcntioucd  before^  be  the  secretary,  wbo 
shall  have  a  clerk  allowed  hiiu,  who»e  business 
it  shall  be  to  keep  the  register,  take  the  entries, 
and  five  oitt  the  licltets  sealed  by  the  governors, 
and  signed  by  himself,  and  to  ent«r  always  the 
payment  of  quarterage  of  every  subscriber.  And 
that  there  may  t>e  no  fr^ud  or  connivance,  and  loo 
great  trust  be  not  reposed  in  the  said  secretary, 
every  subscriber  who  brings  his  quarterage  is  to 
put  it  into  a  great  chest,  locked  up  with  11  locks, 
tverj  member  of  the  committee  to  keep  a  key» 
10  that  it  cannot  be  opened  but  in  the  presence 
of  them  all ;  and  every  time  a  subscriber  pays 
his  quarterage,  the  secrptiry  shall  give  him  a 
lealed  ticket,  thus  1^^^^  which  shall  be 
allowed  as  the  receipt  of  quarierftge  for  that 
quarter. 

Note,  the  reason  why  every  subscriber  ihall 
take  a  receipt  or  ticket  for  his  quarterage,  is 
because  this  roust  be  the  standing  taw  of  the 
office,  that  if  any  subscriber  fail  to  pay  their 
quarterage,  they  shall  never  claim  after  it, 
uniil  double  so  much  be  paid,  nor  not  at  all 
that  quarter,  whatever  bcfatU  Ihcm. 

The  secretary  should  be  allowed  to  have  2d.  for 
every  ticket  of  entry  he  gives  out,  and  Id,  for 
every  receipt  he  gives  for  quarterage,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  follows : 

One  third  to  himself  in  lieu  of  ialory,  he  being 
to  pay  three  clerks  out  of  iL 

Ooe  third  to  the  clerks^  and  other  officers  among 
them. 

And  one  third  to  defray  the  incident  charge  of 
Ibe  office. 


P«r«!in. 


1M,0M  BBbtcrlhen paying  Id.  eadi  every  i; 


One  third  to  (he  atcrttarv  per  ana.  azid  thrvis 
claries     *       •       -       .       -       -       -       •   5SA    r  9 


Oae  Uiiitl  lo  m  rc^ctJiter 
„         iomcterk 
„         tot  ••Archers 
f,        toA|ihyiidAD 
,j         la  ft  tunittOQ 
n        to  f«»ar  vijiiion 


,  jOO    0    0 

-  ^00 
*  ICM)    0    0 

-  100    0    0 

-  100  0  a 
.  too  9  0 


S50  0  0 


Oa«  tkird  to  laddent  charites,  mch  as — 

vach  «iftiatf,  twice  per 

irv«kia        -        -        -  IfiO  0  0 

,»        to  a  ck'Tt  of  commitlci!*  SO  0  0 

„        lo  a  oeeMwjugf        *       •  40  Q  0 

„        ahausalht  tlMoflSi!»       -  40  0  0 

„       •  tioiuc  fiir  the  hospital  luo  0  0 

M        contiageadet          -       -  70  U  7 


0«O  IS  7 


All  the  charge  beings  thus  paid  out  of  liich  a 
trifle  as  Id.  per  quarter,  the  next  consideration 
U  to  examine  what  the  Incomes  of  this  subtcrip- 
tion  may  be,  and  In  titeo  what  may  be  the  demindi 
upon  it* 


If  100,000  ptmtmi  subscribe,  thef  paj  down 

ftt  Uicir  eniuring>  «ach  6tJ.  whii^  is  -       f,Stf0    i    ^ 

And  the  flrvt  jre&r's  pAjment  li  in  itock  at 

tc.  per  quarter  .....  10^000  0  0 
It  TTttut  be  Altow«d,(hatiiad«rthi«»fiMathe 

tlie  luhscriptkms  will  nol  be  well  oon- 

plete :  %a  the  pAjnaent  of  quarterage  eball 

aot  bettin  bolfrora  the  day  After  the  books 

ATD  rail,  or  that  op;  and&cim  tHeoea  one 

yeAT  Is  to  paai  balfoira  aay  olahn  can  ba 

tnacle ;  «nd  the  money  comiaf  ia  At  lepA* 

rale  tiin«a,  I  lappost  no  Iropmivemcnt 

upon  It  for  the  Am  year,  except  of  (he 

1,500/.,  which  teat  bo  th«  kiiif  on  some 

good  faad,  at  7/.  per  cent,  inieriist.  ad- 

vaaoei  the  first  year  -  -  «  -  175  00 
Th«  qiiATterA^e  of  the  lecond  yefur,  ebat- 

in^j  for  1,000  clAlm*  ....    l$,800    •    • 

And  the  Laterett  of  the  ftrtt  f^mx'»  nunar , 

At  the  end  of  the  •eoond  jeAT,   tent  to 

the  king,  as  aforetaid,  at  7  per  oeat.  la* 

terv*t,  fi I.jt4  10    • 

The  quAiteraca  of  the  third  vcar,  abatiog 

rorcloinoe 1»,«00    0    0 

The  interest  of  lonner  cAAh,  to  the  end  of 

the  third  year 3,aH     f    0 

iDCome  of  three  yean         ....     0i,913  ti    • 

Note,  any  person  may  pay  2t.  up  to  5i»  qtiar* 

.    terly.  if  they  please,  and  upon  a  claim,  wOl 

be  allowed  in  proportion. 
To  asaign  what  ahalt  be  the  charge  upon  thk, 
where  contingency  has  bo  great  a  share,  [•  not  to  i 
be  done ;  but  by  way  of  political  arithmetic  a 
probable  gnoaa  may  be  made. 

'Tis  to  be  noted,  that  the  pentionf  I  propof«>tt» 

be  paid  to  persoQS  claiming  by  the  tnird,  fifth, 

and  sixth  arSjcles,  are  thui.     Every  pcrw>n 

who  paid  Is,  qmirterly,  shall  receive  l^i, 

weekly,  and  so  in  proportion,  every  I2d.  p^iiil 

quitrterly  by  any  one  person,  to  reeeivL*  yo 

raaoy  shlltings  weekly,  if  they  ootno  to  cliiini 

a  pension. 

The  first  year  no  claim  ft  allowed ;  to  the  bank 

haa  in  stock  completely  22*500f.  From  thence  we 

are  to  consider  the  number  of  ctainu. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  political  arithmetic, 
lupposes  not  above  one  in  -10  to  die  per  ann.  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  people  ;  and  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  that  thecircuimstanocsof  our  claims 
wQ]  be  as  frequent  as  death  ^  for  theae  reasons  i 

L  Our  subscriptions  respect  all  persons  ^rown, 
and  in  the  prime  of  their  age* ;  past  the  6rat,  and 
providing  a^iinst  the  last  part  of  danjcr.  Sir 
William's  account  including  children  and  otdpeo* 
pie*  which  always  makes  up  one  third  of  the  bUlt 
of  mortality. 

2.  Our  claims  wi]l  fall  thin  at  first,  for  several 
years ;  and  let  but  the  money  increase  for  ten 
years,  as  it  does  in  the  account  for  three  years, 
twould  be  almost  aufBcient  to  maintain  the  whole 
number. 

3*  Allow  that  casualty  and  poverty  are  oor 
debtor  side;  health,  proEperiiy,  and  death,  are 
the  creditor  side  of  the  account ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bable accounts,  those  three  articles  will  carry  off 
three  fourth  parts  of  the  mimberf  as  follows  :-^lf 
I  in  40  shjli  die  annually,  as  no  doubt  they  shall, 
and  mrtrc,  that  is  2,50()  a  year,  whicb  tn  30  )*e«n 
is  50,000  of  the  number,  J  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
one  third  to  be  out  of  condition  to  claim,  appa* 
rently  livin;^  without  the  hdip  of  chanty ;  andoM 
third  in  health  of  Ijody.  and  able  (o  work;  wIMi 
put  tO|f«ther.  mnki^s  B3,3;I2 ;  so  it  leave*  1^,008 
to  make  claims  of  charily  and  peniioos  tn  the  §nt 
20  yean»  and  one  half  of  them  most,  acoordi^f 
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to  Sr  Williatn  Fettv,  die  on  our  huiids  in  SO 
jfort ;  fo  there  rtmuns  but  8,334t 

Bai  ta  put  it  out  of  doubt,  beyond  thepropor* 
lioo  to  b«  ipiesacd  at,  I'll  allow  tbey  shttU  lull 
tbnti 

Tte  firtt  yeaft  ir«  «re  to  notet  none  can  claim, 
lad  the  leeood  year  the  number  mu«t  be  Tcry 
leWt  but  increaiiog :  wherefore  I  suppose 

I  Om  t»  twij  f SO  il^l  eUim  th«  tecood  ^ear.  which 
bfliO,  ilUidaiirtirbencirii        >       -      .  soo 

Oae  ta  «v«nr  100  the  third  r^ar,  U  1000 )  tte  cluug«  1,600 
I  TqftfChcr  Wtb  tiM  ftaoMT  300  ....     500 

5.500 


To  carry  on  the  calcuUtloa. 
Hi*  ilock  at  the  «nd  of  ih«  3rd 

tof  ihs  Ktock  .... 
I  «r  Um  f  lock  -       .       .       . 


66,MS  18  0 

tdpOOO    0  0 

4,392  17  0 

n/m  0  0 

G,|73    0  0 


IIS.IM  15    0 


tW  tkftfifr 3,0CO  0  0 

I  Ut^'                                                               -  5»00O  0  0 

-  3,000  0  0 

,                                                -  5,000  0  0 

i«iM»UMki4»a u.ooo  it  0 


2i,QW    0    0 

By  thiv  eoroputatbn  th«  stoek  U   increo&ed 

\  aoov»tha  ehorgis  in  5  y<?an,  R9»979/.  15».  (i/f  .  and 

TBt  here  are  tnndry  iicticles  I&  be  considered  on 

both  iidet  of  the  accouat,  that  wUI  nccesiarUy 

t  th«  ttock  and  diminitb  the  charge. 


I    ihafUy. 


I  iyieii'dsiff  6.200  1 
iM  nun 


£,     i.  d. 


nuiaber  beijig  abatod  far  in 
«■  fcewmii^  above  for  ttock,  li  may  be 
wikmw4  ii«v  aitba^rlpiloiu  irill  be  tolicn  In 
tn  krrtt  iha  BumlM'r  full.  Mitch  in  JV  yeart 


3,400    0    0 
155    0    0 


^>m   0   0 
l*d  to  1113791.  \U.  &/.,  au^menU  | 

110      -----        .  119,434  U    e 

I  twu  huiutxi  J  pcrtona  cbdjniag 
kftflMllklLf  onUwaciMiand 

ii«f  ttblt,  mpotation,  in 

!  ixun  bo  dead^ 
li  Alivmlrij^  arinually.  we  taka 
!]it«r4i«KlOI,aaiof  ihccbais*  4.000    0   0 


I  lb«  cbajfe  to  - 


-231,000    0    0 


:i  thii,  the  iotereit  of  the  quarterage, 

mppoied  in  the  former  account  to  lie 

iu^  tbo  year  U  out.  which,  cost  up  from 

if  to  qiiartor»  allowing  it  to  be  put  out 

rt^rlv.  m  {t  inajf  well  be,  amounts  to  by  com* 

yeari,  5,250/. 

n  year,  as  near  as  can  be  computed^ 
umlMfr  of  pctnioncn  being  lo  great,  I  make 
niibt  but  they  ihatl  die  olT  of  the  bands  of 
■  IS  fast  as  they  ihall  fall  in,  except- 
b  dtflereocQ  ai  the  payment  of  every 
\  tbm  interest  of  the  stock  shall  supply. 


For  example : — 

At  therad  of  ih*  5th  rtu  the  itock  la  bi 
The  paytitcitt  c^  tb«  0th  jrear 
fnternt  of  the  stock  .... 


M.C80  15    U 

20,UO0    0    a 

5,40S    4    0 


130,OJ7  i»    G 


Allow  an  ownpltis  charge  for  keeping  la  the 

bovae.  which,  will  be  deam  tban  pcnaiaaf , 

10,000/.  per  anamn 10,000    0    0 

Chazgeof  tbffOtbyesr  ....  22.500  0  0 
Balaaee  in  caah  *.....    or,»37  10    0 

130,037  19    G 

This  also  is  to  be  allowed,  that  all  those  p«r- 
sons  who  are  kept  by  the  office  in  the  houaei 
shall  have  employment  provided  for  them,  where- 
by no  persons  shall  be  kept  idle  y  the  works  to 
be  suited  to  every  oneV  eanacity  without  rigoar^ 
only  some  distinction  to  those  who  are  most 
willinn^  to  work  i  the  profits  of  the  said  work  to 
the  stock  of  the  house. 

Bc&idcs  this,  there  may  great  and  very  profit- 
able methods  be  found  out  to  improve  the  stock 
beyond  the  settled  interest  of  7  per  cent,  which 
pt-rhapa  may  not  always  bo  to  be  had,  for  the 
Exchequer  is  not  always  borrowing  money  i  but 
a  bank  of  80,000/.  employed  by  mithrul  hands, 
need  not  want  opportunities  of  great  and  very 
considerable  improvement* 

Al§o  it  would  be  a  very  good  object  for  per- 
sons who  die  rich  to  leave  legacies  to,  which  in 
time  might  be  very  well  supposed  to  raise  a 
standing  revenue  to  it. 

I  wont  say  but  various  contiogonctes  may  alttr 
the  charge  of  this  undertaking,  and  swell  the 
claims  beyond  proportion,  furtbi^r  than  I  extend 
it ;  but  all  that«  and  much  more,  is  sufficiently 
answered  in  the  calculations,  by  above  60,OOOL 
in  stock  to  provide  fur  it* 

At  to  the  calculation  being  made  on  a  vast 
nambcr  of  subscriberj,  and  more  than,  perhaps, 
will  be  allowed  likely  to  Eubscribc,  1  think  the 
proportion  may  hold  good  in  a  few«  as  well  a$  in 
a  great  many  ;  and,  pLTbapa.  if  20,000  subscribed, 
It  might  be  ns  cfTectuo] ;  I  am.  Indeed,  willing  to 
think  all  men  should  have  sense  enough  to  see 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  design,  and  be  persuaded 
by  ih?ir  interest  to  engage  in  it  -,  but  tome  men 
have  less  prudence  than  brutes,  and  will  make  no 
provision  against  age  till  it  comei ;  and  to  deal 
with  suchi  two  way  A  might  be  used  by  authority 
to  compel  (hem. 

1.  The  churchwardens  and  juittcei  of  peaoe 
should  scnrl  the  beadle  of  the  parish  with  an 
officer  bclongiog  to  this  office,  about  to  the  poorer 
parishioncri,  to  tell  thcni»  that  ilnce  iueh  honour- 
able provision  is  made  for  them  to  secure  tliem- 
selves  in  old  age  from  poverty  and  di strew,  they 
should  expect  no  relief  from  the  parish,  if  they 
refused  to  enter  themselves,  and  by  sparing  an 
small  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  prevent  futura 
miser)'. 

2.  The  churchwardens  of  every  parish  might 
refuse  the  removal  of  per*ons  and  familiet  into 
their  parish,  but  upon  their  having  entered  into 
this  office. 

3.  All  persons  shoukl  be  publicly  deairtd  to 
forbear  giving  anything  to  t>eggars ;  and  all  oooa- 
mon  beggars  suppressed  after  acertaia  time;  Ibf 
this  would  effectually  suppress  beggary  at  lost. 
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And  to  oblige  the  puriibei  to  do  this  on  behalf 
of  such  A  project,  the  governor  of  the  bouse 
should  secure  the  parish  against  all  charges  com- 
fng  upon  thorn  from  aoy  person  who  did  lub^rihc 
and  pay  the  quarterugc,  and  that  ^outd  most 
certftintj  t^bWgc  any  pariih  to  cndeavoiir  that  ull 
tbo  labouring  meaner  p«^op1e  in  the  parish  should 
enter  I  heir  numes ;  for  in  time  'twould  loost 
certainly  take  oM  the  poor  in  the  parish  oil' of 
their  hundj. 

1  know  that  by  Iaw  do  parish  can  refuse  to 
reh'eve  any  person  or  family  falirn  tnto  distress, 
and  therefore  to  send  them  word  they  must  ex- 
pect no  rehcft  would  seem  a  vain  threatening ; 
but  thus  far  the  parish  may  do ;  they  shall  be 
esteemed  as  persons  who  deserve  no  relief,  and 
ihaJI  be  used  accordhigly  ;  for  who  indeed  would 
ever  pity  that  man  in  hi*  distress »  who,  at  the 
expense  of  two  pots  of  beer  a  month,  might  have 
prevented  it,  and  would  not  spare  it? 

As  to  my  calculations,  on  which  I  do  not  de- 
pend neither,  I  say  this,  if  they  nre  probable,  and 
that  in  5  years'  time  a  subscription  of  100,000 
persons  wouTd  have  87,537/.  19*.  GJ.  in  cash*  all 
charges  pald«  I  desire  any  one  but  to  reilect  what 
win  not  fluch  a  sum  do ;  for  initance,  were  it 
laid  out  in  the  million  lottery  tiLkcts*  which  are 
now  sold  Ski  61  each,  and  bring  in  ]/.  per  annum 
||in»  15  yea ra.  every  l,000f.  so  laid  out  pays  back 
■te  lime  t2,500/.,  and  that  time  would  be  as  fast  as 
It  would  he  wanted,  and  therefore  be  as  good  as 
money;  or,  if  laid  out  In  improving  rents,  as 
groiHkd-rents  with  buildings  to  df'vntve  in  time, 
llMf*  is  no  question  but  a  revenue  would  be 
railed  In  time  to  maintain  one -third  part  of  the 
number  of  subscribers,  if  they  should  come  to 
dairo  charily. 

And  J  desire  any  man  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  this  kingdom^  and  tell  me,  If  oil  the 
penplc  of  England,  old  nnd  young,  rich  and  poor, 
were  to  pay  into  one  common  bank  43.  per  an* 
num  a-head,  and  that  49.  duly  and  honestly 
manii^ed,  whether  the  overplus  pnid  by  those 
who  die  off,  and  by  Ihom  who  never  come  to 
want,  would  not  in  ail  probability  maintain  all 
thnt  should  he  ponr»  and  for  ever  buniiih  beggary 
and  poierty  out  of  the  kingdom. 

OF    WAGERING. 

Wagenng,  as  now  practised  by  polities  and 
contracts,  is  become  a  branch  of  assurances ;  it 
was  brfore  more  properly  a  part  of  gaming,  nnd 
as  tt  deserved,  bad  but  a  v^ry  low  esteem  ;  but 
sbifiting  sides,  and  the  war  providing  proper  sub- 
jects, as  the  con(ingencie:f  of  sieges,  bjittks, 
treaties*  and  campaigns.  It  increased  to  an  extra- 
ordinary repu ration,  and  offices  were  erected  on 
purpose,  which  managed  it  to  a  strange  degree 
and  with  great  advantage,  especiully  to  the  otBcc 
keepers;  so  that,  as  has  been  computed,  tht^re 
was  not  less  ^aged  on  one  side  and  othpr  upon 
the  second  siege  of  Limerick  than  2iXl,LHXI/. 

How  *tis  managed,  and  by  what  trick  and  arti- 
fice it  became  a  trade,  and  how  insensibly  men 
were  drawn  into  it,  an  easy  account  may  be  given. 

I  believe  novelty  was  the  Brj^t  wheel  that  set 
It  on  work,  and  I  need  make  no  reflection  upon 
th«  power  of  that  charm  ;  it  was  wholly  a  new 
thSog^  at  loftit  upon  the  Exchange  of  London  i 


I  and  the  first  occaEion  that  gave  it  a  room  amoo^ 
I  public  discourse,  was  some  persons  forming 
wagers  on  the  return  and  suocess  of  King  Jamea, 
for  which  the  government  took  occasion  Ui  naa 
them  OS  they  deserved. 

I  1  have  heard  a  bookseller  in  iCing  James's  time 
{ say,  that  if  he  would  have  a  hook  sell,  he  would 
have  it  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hang- 
man ;  the  man,  no  doubt,  volned  his  proBc  above 
his  reputation ;  but  people  are  so  addicted  to 
prosecute  a  thing  that  seems  forbid,  that  this 
vtry  practice  seemed  'to  be  encouraged  by  ita 
befog  contraband. 

The  trade  increased,  and  first  on  the  Exehangv, 
and  then  in  coffee -bouses,  it  got  Ufe,  till  the 
brokers,  those  vermin  of  trade,  got  hald  of  it, 
and  then  particular  oifices  were  set  apart  for  It, 
and  an  incredible  resort  thither  was  to  be  aeen 
every  day. 

These  offices  had  not  been  long  in  being,  but 
they  were  thronged  with  sharpers  and  setter*,  at 
much  as  the  groom-porter's,  or  any  gaming 
ordinary  in  town,  where  a  man  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  a  good  figure^  and  prepare  the  keeper 
of  the  ofhce  to  give  him  a  credit  ai  a  good  man; 
and  though  he  had  not  a  groat  to  pay,  he  thi 
take  guinoiis,  and  sign  politics,  till  he  h.\d  reoei' 
[>crbap3,  U  or  400/.  in  money,  on  condition  to 
great  odds,  and  then  success  tries  the  man 

he  wins,  his  fortune  is  made ;  if  not^  he's  a  *       

man  than  he  was  before  by  just  so  much  mone^t 
for  as  to  the  debt,  he  is  your  humble  scrvaoi  to 
the  Temple  or  Whitehali, 

But  besides  those  who  are  but  the  thieves  of 
the  trade,  there  is  a  method  as  effectuat  to  get 
money  as  possible,  managed  with  more  appeariaf 
honesly«  but  no  less  art,  by  which  the  wagcrefi 
in  confederacy  with  the  oDlce-keeper,  shali  Jojr 
vast  sums,  great  odds,  and  yet  be  always  sure  to 
win. 

For  example  :^^ 

A  town  in  Flanders,  or  elsewhere,  during 
war,  Is  besieged  ;  perhaps,  at  the  beginning  off 

siege,  ihc  defence  is  vigorous,  and  relief  prol      

and  it  i«  the  opinion  of  moat  people  the  tofm 
will  hold  out  so  long,  or  perhaps  not  be  taken  at 
all.  The  wagerer  has  two  nr  three  more 
sort  in  conjunction,  of  which  always  the 
keeper  ts  one  ;  and  they  run  down  all 
of  the  taking  the  town,  and  offer  great 
shall  not  be  token  by  such  a  day.  Perhapi 
goes  on  a  week,  and  then  tha  soala  turnip 
though  they  teem  to  hold  the  aame  ofriokra 
yet  underhand  the  ofBce-kecper  has  oi  ' 
take  all  the  odds  which  by  their  eiiampte 
before  given,  against  the  taking  the  town  ; 
10  all  their  first  given  odds  are  easily  secured, 
yet  the  people  brought  into  a  vein  of  beCi 
against  the  siege  of  the  town  too.  Then 
I  order  all  the  odds  to  be  taken  as  long  astbey 
run,  while  they  themstetves  openly  give  odds, 
ix^u  politics^  and  oftentimes  take  their  own 
money,  till  they  have  recetvod  perhaps  double 
what  they  at  6rst  laid.  Then  they  turn  tha 
scale  at  once,  and  cry  down  the  town,  and  lay 
that  it  shall  be  taken,  till  the  length  of  the  ' 
odds  is  fully  run ;  and  by  this  manage*  if 
town  be  taken,  they  win,  perhaps,  2  or 
and  if  it  be  not  taken,  they  are  noloatrani 
*Tis  visible  by  experience,  not  one  town 
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lilMtSeged*  but  *tU  Uken.  The  art  of  wjir  it  so 
lopr^vvd,  and  our  i^eneraJs  are  to  wary,  that  an 
trmy  tetdom  atCempU  a  siege  but  when  tbcy  are 
ilmr^t  turc  lo  go  on  with  it ;  and  no  town  can 
bold  out,  if  a  relief  caaoot  be  had  from  abroad* 

Now  if  I  cao.  by  ar«t  laying  500/.  to  2U0/.  with 
A,  U»t  Uie  town  'shall  not  be  taken^  wheedle  In 
E  ll»  Uj  me  AtCKXJZ.  to  2,000/.  of  the  tame  ;  and 
MiUr  Ihatv  by  bringing  down  the  vogue  of  tho 
fieice«  reduce  the  wagert  to  even-hand,  and  lay 
kcCPCW.  with  C  that  the  town  shall  not  be  taken ; 
by  tbti  method,  'tis  p\nin^ 

if  the  town  be  not  taken,  I  win  2,200/.  and  bse 

If  the  town  be  takeD»  I  win  5,000/,  and  lose 

Tbia  ui  gaming  by  rale^  and  in  such  a  knot  *tij 
impofliiblft  to  toie ;  for  if  tt  ia  in  any  man's,  or 
company  of  men's  power,  by  any  arti6ce  to  alter 
Mhm  eddiw  'tis  in  their  power  to  command  the 
laofiiey  out  of  every  roaa*s  pocket  who  bus  no 
more  wit  tban  to  veoture, 

OF    FOOLS. 

Of  all  persons  who  are  object!  of  our  charity, 
jume  mo%'e  my  compassion  like  those  whom  it 
God  to  leave  in  a  full  st;ite  of  hcatth 
b,  but  deprived  of  reason  fo  act  for 
And  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
saiidals    upon    the  understanding   of 

mock  at  those  who  want  it.     Upon 

tbif  acootiiit  I  think  the  hoipital  wo  call  Bed  I  urn 
to  b«  a  noble  foundation ;  a  vittble  instance  of 
the  *eiue  our  aneeitors  had  of  the  greatest  un- 
haippio<css  which  can  bcfal  human  kind  :  since  as 
tb<  ioal  ill  man  dbtinguiihei  him  from  a  brute, 
^  where  the  soul  is  dead  (for  so  it  is  as  to  aet- 
iof  >  DO  brute  so  much  a  beast  as  a  man.  But 
Mice  never  to  have  it,  and  lo  have  lo»t  it,  are 
•ynonymous  in  the  eflfect ;  I  wonder  how  it  came 
t»  ptaa,  that  in  the  settlement  of  that  ho-^pita] 
thcj  made  no  provision  for  persons  born  \iithout 
tb«  osfe  ef  tlteir  reason,  such  as  we  call  fools,  or 
Okoce  properly  naturals. 

We  use  such  in  England  with  the  last  con. 
tempt,  which  t  think  is  a  strange  error,  since, 
tboag'h  they  are  useless  to  the  commonwealth, 
Ihey  are  only  so  by  God*s  direct  providence,  and 
BO  pre^ous  fault 

I  thtok  'twould  very  well  become  this  wise  age 
to  take  eare  of  such;  and  perhaps  they  are  a 
piftictitar  r«it-eharge  on  the  great  family  of  man- 
kind, left  by  the  Maker  of  ut  all ;  like  a  younger 
bfwih^*,  who  though  tho  estate  be  given  from 
Um,  yet  hia  father  expected  the  heir  should  take 
•am*  care  of  htm. 

if  t  wvrc  lo  be  asked,  who  ought  in  particular 
to  he  charged  with  this  work  ?  1  would  answer 
la  ^Mierali  those  who  have  a  portion  of  under< 
ftMidinj  eatraordinary ;  not  that  I  would  tay  a 
tai  opon  any  man'i  brains,  or  discourage  wit,  by 
•ppatethif  wise  men  to  maintain  fooli.  But 
WMHB  tffhnte  li  due  to  God's  goodness  for  be- 
oxtraordinary  gifts ;  and  who  can  it  be 
paid  to,  than  such  as  lulTer  for  want  of 
pe  t^unty  ? 

the  providing,  therefore,  «omo  subsistence 
•uch,  that  natural  defects  may  not  be  ex* 


It  is  proposed. 

Thai  a  fool-bouae  be  erected,  either  by  public 
authority,  or  by  the  city,  or  by  an  net  of  parlia- 
ment ;  into  ivhich,  all  that  are  naturals,  or  born 
fools,  without  respect  or  distinctioDi,  should  be 
admitted  and  nraintained. 

For  the  maintenance  of  this,  a  'mall  stated 
contribution,  settled  by  the  authority  of  an  aot 
of  parliament,  without  any  dama<2^e  to  the  per* 
sons  paying  the  same,  might  be  very  easily  raised, 
by  a  tax  upon  learnings  to  be  paid  by  the  authon 
of  books. 

Every  book  Out  ihaU  be  printed  in  ftiUo,  from    il.  b.  d. 

40  shccU  and  ttp wards,  lo  p«7  *t  (ha  iiceasbif 

(for  the  whul«9  imprrwion)        -        >        -        *    i    0    9 

Uoder  40  sheet*   ^        -        -        ^        .        -       *    S    0    0 

Erery  (^imrto        -        -        -        •        -        -        -lOd 

Eveiy  Qciftvo  of  10  ibeetR  andl  upwards       ^       «    I     0    0 

£^ry  octavo  and«r  10  sheets,  and  every  booiid 

book  ID  Itnio.  '        '        -        -        '        '        -0  10    0 

Every  ttitcbed  pampblpt 010 

Reprinted  copies  the  same  rates. 

Tht<  tax  to  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of  I>oii^ 
don  for  the  i>pace  of  20  years,  would,  without 
question,  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  build  and  pur- 
chase a  settlement  for  this  house. 

1  suppose  this  little  tax  being  to  be  raised  at 
so  few  places  ni  the  printing  presses,  or  the  li- 
censers of  books,  and  consequontly  the  charge 
but  verysmnll  in  guthcring,  might  bring  In  about 
1^500/,  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  20  year*,  which 
would  perform  the  work  to  the  dejjfrce  follovring. 

The  house  should  be  plain  and  decent  (Tor  i 
donH  think  tho  oiientallon  of  buildings  neoesiary 
or  suitable  to  works  of  chanty) ;  and  be  built 
somewhere  oot  of  town,  for  the  sake  of  the  air. 

The  building  to  eo^t  Jtbout  1,000/.,  or  if  tho 
revenue  exceed,  to  cost  2,000/.  at  most,  and  Che 
salaries  mean  in  proportion, 

m  THE  HOUSE. 

A  Steward  -       -               -       -       -        *  £  W  per  ana. 
A  Puneyor         --'*--*•,, 

A  Couk       -        -        -        -      ,  -        -        -  to       M 

A  Butler 30      .» 

Six  Womcni  to  aniit  the  C(»ok  and  elaaa 

tbe  hau««,  £4  each        -       -       *        -  S4       „ 

Six  Niursei  to  tend  the  people,  £S  eacb    -  IS       „ 

A  Chaplain 2tt      „ 


£ii3  per  aaa. 
A  bnadred  Ainu-people.  «t  £S  per  ami., 

diet^  &€.  - SOO       „ 


£9iZ  per  aaa. 
The  table  for  the  Ofleen.  and  continfren- 

ciet,  and  Clothe*  for  the  Alnu^people, 

and  Firing,  put  together  -        -        -  £  500  per  aafu 

As  Auditor-oTtbe  Aceounti^  a  Committee  of  the  GoTcimott, 

and  two  Oerka, 

Here  [  suppose  1,5001.  per  anuum  revenue  to 
be  settled  upon  the  house,  which  'tis  very  pro- 
bable might  be  raised  from  the  tax  aforesaid. 
But  since  an  act  of  parliament  u  necessary  to  be 
had  for  the  collecting  this  duty,  and  that  taxes 
for  keeping  of  fools  would  be  difficultly  obtaioed, 
while  they  are  so  much  wiinled  for  wUe  men,  I 
would  propose  to  raise  the  money  by  voluntary 
charily,  which  would  be  a  work  would  leave 
more  honour  to  tlic  undertakers  than  feasts  and 
great  shows^  which  our  public  bodies  too  much 
diminish  their  stocks  with. 

But  to  pats  all  suppotititioui  ways,  which  ire 
easily  ibought  of,  hut  hardly  procured;  I  pro- 
pose to  maiotaia  fools  out  of  our  own  folly;  and 


ao 
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irbcreaa  i&  great  deal  of  moaey  hat  bl^cQ  throw  a 
About  in  lattL'ritia,  tbe  following  propoud  would 
very  CAslJy  perfect  our  work. 

A  CHARITY- LOTTERY. 

That  a  lottery  be  act  up  by  the  iiuthortly  i>f 
the  l^Td  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  for 
JOl).000  tickets,  at  20s.  each,  to  be  drawn  by  the 
kuown  way  and  method  of  drawing  lotteries,  a<i  the 
million  lottery  was  dniwn  ;  in  which  no  allowance 
to  be  made  to  anyboily ;  but  the  foitunatc  to  re* 
oeive  the  full  sum  of  100,000/,  put  in  without  dis- 
count i  and  yet  this  double  advantage  to  folluw. 

L  That  an  immediate  sum  of  100,000/.  shall 
be  rmed  and  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the 
public  usie. 

2.  A  sum  of  above  20,000/,  bo  gained,  to  be 
put  into  the  bands  of  known  trustees,  to  be  Md 
out  in  a  charity  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  poor. 

That  as  soon  u  the  money  shall  be  come  jii, 
it  iball  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  either  on 
some  good  fund,  if  any  suitable,  or  on  the  credit 
of  exchequer ;  and  that  when  the  lottery  is 
drawD^  the  fortunate  to  receive  tallies  or  bills 
YroEn  the  exchequer  for  their  money,  payable  ut 
four  years. 

The  exchequer  receives  this  money,  and  gives 
out  tallies  according  lo  theprijiL'S*  when  'tis  drawn, 
all  payable  at  four  years,  and  the  interest  of  this 
money  for  four  years  h  struck  in  tallies  propor- 
tioned to  die  time,  and  given  to  the  trustees ; 
which  is  the  profit  I  propose  for  the  work. 

Thus  the  fortunate  have  an  immediate  title 
to  their  prizes,  at  four  years,  without  interest ; 
and  the  hospital  will  ha\'o  also  an  immediate  title 
to  6,000/,  per  annum,  for  four  years»  which  is  the 
inleref  t  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  nny  should  object  against  the  time  of  stay- 
ing  for  their  prizes,  it  should  be  answered  thu&, 
IhAt  whoever  did  not  like  to  stay  tbe  time  for  the 
mnncy,  upon  discounting  four  years*  intereat  at 
B  per  cent,  should  have  their  money  down. 

1  think  this  inecimen  will  inform  anybody  what 
mi^ht  be  done  by  lotteries,  were  they  not  hack- 
nit  d  about  in  private  hands,  who  by  fraud  and 
ill- management  put  them  out  of  repute,  and  so 
neither  ^ain  themselves,  nor  suffer  any  useful 
handsome  design  to  succeed. 

Twoutd  be  needless,  1  suppose,  to  mention  that 
such  a  proposal  a*  this  ought  to  be  set  on  foot  by 
public  approbation,  and  by  men  of  known  integ- 
rity ond  estates,  that  there  may  be  no  room  left 
for  a  suspicion  of  private  advantage. 

If  this  or  any  equivalent  proposal  succeeded  to 
raise  the  money,  i  would  have  the  bouse  estab> 
liahed  at  aforcsnid,  with  larger  or  smaller  revc> 
nucf,  as  necessity  obliged  i  then  the  persons  to 
b«  received  should  be  without  disti notion  or  re- 
iptol,  but  principuUy  such  as  were  really  poor 
uid  frieadlcsa;  and  any  that  wore  kept  already 
hf  uigr  parish  ooUoctlon,  the  said  parish  should 
allow  40t.  yearly  towards  their  maintenance; 
whteh  no  parish  would  refute  that  subsisted  them 
ivbolly  before* 

1  make  nn  -t  *-  -  but  that  if  such  an  hospi- 
tal was  erev  i  mile  or  two  of  the  city, 
one  great  Lir  .:  ..>.l'  would  happen,  vix.  that 
the  oomioofi  sort  of  people,  who  are  very  much 
addicted  lo  rambling  in  tbe  fielda,  would  make 


this  house  the  customary  walk,  to  divert  them< 
selves  with  the  objrcti  to  be  seen  there,  aod 
make  what  they  call  spnrt  with  the  calai 
others,  as  ii  now  shame  fully  allowed  la 

To  prevent  this,  and  thai  the  condition  of  j 
which  deserves  pity  and  not  contempt,  mij. ' 
be  the  more  exposed  by  this  charity,  it  sbi 
ordered,  that  the  steward  of  the  house  be  incmn* 
mission  of  tbe  peace  within  the  precincts  of  ttia 
house  only,  and  authoriicff  to  puniAh  by  limited 
Gne^,  or  otherwise,  any  person  that  shall  offer  ab^ 
abu»c  to  the  poor  alms- people,  or  shall  offer 
make  sport  at  their  conditioo. 

Jf  any  persoUt  at  reading  of  this,  should  bo  so 
impertinent  as  to  ask  to  what  purpote  I  would 
appoint  a  chaplain  in  an  hospital  of  fooU  ?  I  could 
answer  him  very  well  by  saying,  for  the  u&e  oC 
the  other  persons,  officers  and  attendants  in  the 
houfe. 

But  besides  that,  pray,  why  not  a  chapUIn  tog 
fools  as  well  as  for  knaves,  since  both,  though  In  a 
different  manner,  are  uncapable  of  reaping  any 
benefit  by  religion,  unless  by  some  invistble  iu^ 
fluence  they  are  made  docible ;  and  since  tha 
same  secret  power  con  restore  these  to  their  rea- 
son, 85  must  make  the  other  sensible ;  p^J« 
why  not  a  chaplain  T  Idiots,  Indeed,  vrere  denied 
the  communion  in  the  primitive  churches  ;  bul 
I  never  read  they  were  not  to  be  prayed  for,  or 
were  not  admitted  to  hear. 

If  we  allow  any  religion,  and  a  Divine  Supreme 
Power  whoie  influence  works  invisibly  on  the 
hearts  of  men  (m  he  must  be  worse  than  the  peo- 
ple we  talk  of  who  denicf  it),  we  must  allow,  at? 
the  same  time,  that  power  can  restore  the  reaion*! 
log  faculty  to  an  idiot ;  and  'tis  our  part  to  use 
the  proper  means  of  supplicating  heaven  to  that! 
end,  leaving  the  disposing  part  to  tbe  iisue  of 
unalterable  Providence, 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  has  not  left  us  with- 
out examples  of  some  of  the  most  stupid  na(ur«l 
idiots  in  the  world,  who  have  been  restored  to 
their  reason,  or,  as  one  would  think,  had  reasooin^ 
fused  after  a  long  life  of  idiotism  :  perhaps,  amofif 
other  wise  ends,  to  confute  thaliortlid  suppotitioti, 
that  idiots  have  no  aouli. 

OF   BANKRUPTS 

This  chapter  hat  some  right  to  stand  next  to 
that  of  fools:  for,  besidea  the  common  accepta^, 
tioQ  of  late,  which  makes  every  unfortunato 
a  foof,  I  think  no  man  so  much  made  a  fool 
a  bankrupt. 

IS  I  may  be  allowed  so  much  liberty  wJth  our 
laws,  which  are  generally  good,  and  abovealt  thtngf 
are  tempered  with  mercy,  lenity,  and  freedom,  thia 
has  something  in  it  of  barbarity;  it  gives  a  loose 
to  the  malice  ond  revenge  of  the  creditor,  bj  weU 
as  a  power  to  right  himself,  while  it  leaves  Ibi 
debtor  no  way  to  show  himself  honest.  It  too* 
trives  all  the  ways  possible  to  drive  the  debtor  to 
desiNiir,  and  encourages  no  new  industrv,  for  it 
maxes  him  perfectly  uncapable  of  aoytmog  IniI 
staning. 

This  law,  etpecioJly  as  it  it  now  frcqueiitly  ex* 
ecuted,  tends  wholly  to  the  dettrt»ctioQ  or  tht 
debtor,  and  yet  very  little  to  tbe  advaatago  of 
the  creditor.  ' 

L  The  severities  to  the  debtor  are 
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kthi«f,  I 


I  him  ; 


ihm  I 


t  fikAv  $0  tay,  &  little  iDbumao  :  for  il 
only  tlrtpi  bim  of  all  in  &  moment,  but  reoderi 
i»r  crer  ioc4{>abl«  of  helping  himtclf,  or  rcllev- 
bin  Ikmtly  by  ftiture  indaftry.     tf  he  escape* 
~iMMi,  which  b  hardly  done  too,  if  he  ha4 
_  left,  he  mull  iturve,  or  live  OQ  charily  ; 
f09s  to  work*  no  man  dare  pay  him  hit 
^a,  b<il  ho  ihall  pay  it  a^aio  to  the  creditors, 
likfS  any  privftc  ttock  left  for  a  sub!»i&tence» 
|Htt  il  nowhere ;  every  maa  14  bound  to 
T,  aftd  take  it  from  bim  i  if   he  tru«tJi  it 
bands  of  a  friend,  be  muit  receive  it  again 
^eat   courtciy,   for  that  friend   i»  liable 
It  for  it.      I  have  known  a  poor  man 
ted  bj  a  ftatute  to  ibat  degree,  that  a)] 
left  WBi  a  little  monev,  which  he  knew 
not  where  to  bide ;  at  lujt,  that  he  might  not 
i<*f  ve,  be  givc«  it  to  his  brother,  who  had  entcr- 
the  brother,  after  he  bad  hi*  money, 
with  him  to  get  him  out  of  hli  hotise  ; 
he  dexirei  him  to  It't  hlni  have  the  mo- 
tmf  h«  leoi  him,  gives  bim  ilm  for  answer,  "*  ( 
pay  yon  safely,  for  there  it  a  »t-utute 
yoo  f*  Whidi  run  the  poor  man  to  iuch  ex. 
A  ibat  he  dettroyed  hirotelf.     Nothing  ii 
|b«i)ii«iit  than  for  men  who  are  reduced  by 
rtttiie  la  trade  to  compound  and  aet  up 
•an  fet  good  eiiates :  but  aBtatute,  as  we 
,  Im-  ever  sbuti  ap  all  doors  to  the  debtor's 
pry  ;  at  if  breaking  were  a  crime  f  o  capital, 
be  ou^ht  to  be  cast  out  of  human  society, 
«T*<»«^   Jo  e^itremrtiei  worse  than  death, ' 
H  further  i-xpose  the  fruiilcM  scve- 1 
V,  'tis  easy  to  make  il  appear  that 
to  the  debtor  is  so  far  (generally 
•p*  advantaj^ii:?  the  creditors,  that  it 

«ir^''    ,  tatc,  consumes  it  in  extravagant 

diar^gca,  and   unlets  the  debtor  be  consenting, 
•etdeoi  makes  any  considerable  dividends.     And 
1  atti  iMild  to  say,  there  is  no  advantage  made  by 
the  prnfti'tutia*  of  a  Statute  with  severity,  but 
♦  -  -.rhi   be  doubly  made  by  methods  more 
And  tbough  I  ara  not  to  prescribe  to 
ilors  of  the  nation,  yet  by  way  of  essay, 
1  take  ie4ve  to  give  my  opimon  and  my  cspen* 
u^ce  in  thif  methods^  consequences,  and  remedies 
I  u^thtsUw, 

AH  people  know,  who  remember  anything  of 

'  the  tifDes  when  that  law  was  made,  that  the  evil 

It   was  pointed  at  was  grown  very  rank,   and 

brrakiog  to   defraud   creditors  bo  much  a  trade, 

|L  that  the  parliament  had  good  reason  to  set  up  a 

H  fur^  to  deal  with  it ;  and  I  am  far  from  reflect- 

log  ^m  the  makers  of  that  law,  who,  no  quettion, 

«4w  tWMM  oecestary  at  that  time.     But  as  laws, 

**t(vufh  Jn  themselves  good,  are  more  or  les«  s^, 

I  y  livty  are  more  or  less  seasonable,  squared.  uulI 

ii«;>tMt4>  the  circumstances  and  time  of  the 

1    thay  are  nada  against;    so  'twere  worth 

i;:c  fwitbsobinijsioo)  for  the  same  authority 

11  to  cmiotine  ;— 

Whather  the  leogtli  of  tine  sinco  that  tct 
mada  tuM  not  givco  opportunity  to  debtors — 

To  evad«  I  he  force  of  the  act  by  ways  and 
ritlUs  to  avoid  the  power  of  it,  and  secure 
llitir  tttaCes  out  of  the  reach  of  it 

To  Ittro  the  pornt  of  it  against  those  whom 
It  niia  made  to  relieve?  Since  we  see  fre- 
quently iMW,  that  bAnkrupti  desire  itatutes, 


h 


and  procure  tbem  to  be  token  out  agahtft 
themselves. 
2.  Whether  the  extremUJes  of  this  law  are  not 
often  carried  on  beyond  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  act  itself  by  persons  who,  besidei 
being  creditors,  are  also  malicious,  and  gratify 
their  private  revenge  by  prosecuting  the  oflender^ 
to  the  ruin  of  hU  family. 

If  these  two  points  are  to  be  proted,  then  | 
am  sure  *iwill  follow,  that  this  act  is  now  a  pub- 
lic grievance  to  the  nation ;  and  I  doubt  not  bot 
will  be  one  time  or  other  repealed  by  the  same 
wise  authority  which  mode  It. 

1.  Time  and  cjipcricnce  have  furnished  the 
debtors  with  ways  and  means  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  statute,  and  to  secure  their  estate  against 
the  reach  of  it,  which  renders  it  often  ioslgnifi* 
oaiit ;  andj  consequently,  the  knitve  Against 
whom  the  law  was  particularly  bent,  gets  oflT: 
while  he  only  who  fails  of  mere  necessity,  and 
H'hose  honest  principle  will  not  permit  him  to 
prjictisG  those  methods.  Is  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
this  act ;  and,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  nothing 
LB  more  easy  than  for  a  man  to  order  his  estate 
so,  that  a  statute  shall  have  no  power  over  It,  or 
at  least  bat  a  little. 

If  the  bankrupt  be  a  merchant,  no  statute  cm 
reach  his  ejects  beyond  the  seas;  so  that  he  hoi 
nnihln;;  to  secure  but  his  books,  and  a  way  he 
goes  into  the  Friorf.  ff  a  shopkeeper,  he  has 
more  difficulty  ;  but  that  is  made  easy,  for  there 
arc  men  (and  carts)  to  be  had,  whose  trade  It  ts, 
and  who  m  one  night  shall  remove  the  grcateit 
warehouse  of  goods,  or  cellar  of  wines,  in  the 
town,  and  carry  them  off  into  tbose  uurserica  of 
rogues,  the  Mint  and  Priors ;  and  our  aons tables 
and  watch,  who  arc  the  allowed  magistrates  of 
the  ni^ht,  and  who  ihiJl  stop  a  poor  little  lurking 
thief,  that  it  may  he  bos  stolen  a  bundle  of  old 
clothes,  worth  5a.,  shall  let  them  all  pass  without 
any  disturbance,  and  see  a  hundred  honest  men 
robbed  of  their  estates  before  their  faces,  to  the 
eternal  infamy  of  the  justice  of  the  nation. 

And  were  u  man  but  to  hear  the  diseoursa 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  deni  of  thieves, 
when  they  first  swarm  about  a  new  comer,  to 
comfort  bim  ^  for  ihcy  are  not  all  hardened  to  a 
like  degree  at  once.  "Well,"  says  the  first, 
'*  come,  don't  be  concerned,  you  have  got  a  good 
parcel  of  goods  away,  I  promise  }0u  ;  you  need 
not  value  ail  the  world."—*'  Ah  !  would  I  had 
done  so,"  says  another,  **  Ide  a  laughed  at  nil 
my  creditors/' — **  Ay,"  says  the  young  proficient 
in  the  hardened  trade,  *'  but  my  creditors !"« 
**  Damn  the  creditors,"  suys  a  third ;  *•  why, 
there's  auch  a  one  and  such  a  one,  they  havo 
creditors  too,  and  they  won't  agree  with  them, 
and  here  they  live  like  gentlemen,  and  care  not 
a  farthing  for  them.  Oifer  your  creditors  half> 
ft' crown  lb  the  pound,  and  pay  it  them  in  old 
debts,  and  if  they  won't  take  it,  let  them  ulonOg, 
they'll  come  after  you,  never  fear  it/' — **  Ob  I 

but  a  itatute,*'  says  he  again '^  Oh  {  but  the 

devil,"  cries  the  Minter;  "  why,  *tis  the  statutes 
we  live  by,'*  sny  they  :  •'  why,  if  'twere  not  for 
statutes,  creditors  would  compty,  and  debtors 
would  compound,  and  v«c  honest  fellows  here  of 
the  Mint  would  be  starved.  Prithee,  what  need 
you  care  for  &  statute?  A  thrtu^nd  statutes 
can't  reach  you  here.'*    This  is  thu  language  of 


the  oountrr.  and  the  new  oamer  toon  leami  to 
speak  it  (lor  t  think  1  majr  n\\  without  wrong* 
lag  anjr  ti>ao,  I  have  ktiowo  (many  a  man  go  in 
HiDon^  them  honeAt,  that  {%  without  ill  dcsi^, 
but  I  never  knew  one  coma  away  so  ajfatn). 
Then  comes  a  graver  sort  anoong  this  black  crew 
(Tor  here,  a*  in  helJ,  are  fiends  of  decrees,  and 
difTcrcBt  magnitude),  and  he  falls  mto  diacourse 
with  iha  new  comer,  and  gives  bim  more  solid 
advicp*  **  Look  you,  sir,  J  am  concerned  to  see 
you  melancholy  ;  I  am  tn  your  circumstance  too, 
and  if  youl)  accept  of  itr  1*11  give  you  the  best 
idvioe  I  can  \"  and  so  begins  the  i^rave  discourse. 

The  man  is  in  too  much  trouble  not  to  want 
counsel,  so  he  thanks  himi  tmd  he  goes  on  i 
"  Send  a  summons  to  your  creditors,  and  offer 
them  what  you  can  propose  in  the  pound  (always 
reserving  a  good  stock  to  beg io  the  ivoHd  again), 
which,  if  they  will  take,  you  ore  a  free  man,  nnd 
better  than  you  were  beforo  i  if  they  won't  take 
it,  you  know  the  worst  of  it,  you  arc  on  the  bet- 
ter lidc  of  the  hedge  with  them.  If  they  will 
out  take  it,  but  wUi  proceed  to  a  statute,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  lo  oppose  force  to  force ; 
for  the  kws  of  nature  tell  you*  you  must  tiot 
itarvc :  and  a  statute  is  so  barbarous,  so  unjust^ 
10  mulicioui  a  way  of  prncecdiog  against  a  man, 
that  1  do  not  tKink  any  debtor  obliged  to  const- 
der  anything  but  his  own  preservation,  when 
once  they  go  on  with  thaL  For  why,"  says  the 
old  it u died  wretch,  *'  should  the  creditors  spend 
your  estate  in  the  commissioo,  and  then  demand 
the  debt  of  you  too?  Do  yoa  owe  anythiug  to 
tho  com  mission  of  the  statute  ?'*^ — "  No."  lays  he. 
•'  Why  tlicn/*  rays  he,  "  I  warrant  their  charge j 
will  come  to  20O/.  out  of  your  estate,  and  they 
must  have  iOs.  a  day  for  starving  you  an<l  your 
(•tnUy.  1  cannot  see  why  any  man  should  think 
I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  pay  the  extrava- 
gance of  other  men.  U  my  creditors  spend  50(3^ 
in  getting  in  my  estate  by  a  statute,  which  I 
ofTricd  to  surrender  without  it,  Fii  reckon  that 
600/*  paid  them  ;  let  then*  take  it  among  ihcm ; 
for  equity  it  due  to  a  bankrupt  as  well  as  to  any 
man  ;  and  if  the  laws  do  not  ^ve  it  ud,  we  must 
lake  it;'* 

This  ia  too  rational  discourse  not  to  please 
him.  and  he  proceeds  by  this  advice  i  the  cre- 
ditors cannot  agree,  but  take  out  a  statute;  and 
the  man  that  offered  at  iirst,  it  may  be,  \0s.  in 
the  pound,  la  kept  in  (hat  cursed  place  till  he  has 
spent  It  all,  and  can  offer  nothing,  and  then  gets 
■way  beyond  sea,  or  after  a  long  consumption, ; 
gets  off  by  iin  act  of  relief  to  poor  debtors^  jlqcI 
all  tba  charges  of  the  statute  fall  among  the  cre- 
ditors. Thus,  I  know  a  statute  taken  out  against 
a  shopkeeper  in  the  country,  and  a  considerable 
parcel  of  goods  too  seized,  and  yet  the  credltcrs, 
what  with  charges,  and  two  or  three  suits  at  law, 
lost  theLr  whole  debts,  and  Bf.  per  pound  contri- 
batioa  money  for  cbargis ;  and  the  poor  debtor, 
like  a  man  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  died  m  the 
operation. 

2.  Another  oidl  that  time  and  en  peri  en  cc  has 
brought  to  Hght  from  this  act,  ii^  when  the 
debtor  himself  shall  confederate  with  some  par* 
ticular  creditor  to  take  out  a  statute,  and  this  is 
a  master- pieco  of  plot  and  intrigue  ;  Ibr  perhaps 
some  creditor  honestly  received  in  the  way  of 
trade,  a  Urge  sum  of  money  of  the  debtor  for 


goods  sold  him  when  he  was  aujufu ;  and  he  by 
consent  shall  own  himself  a  bankrtipt  before  that 
tinic,  and  the  statute  dhall  reach  back  to  bring 
in  an  honest  man's  estate,  to  help  pay  a  rogue's 
debt.  Or  a  man  shall  go  and  borrow  a  sum  of 
money  upon  a  parcel  of  goods,  and  lay  them  to 
pledge ;  he  keeps  the  money,  and  the  statute 
shall  felch  away  the  goods  to  help  forward  the 
compojilion.  These  are  tricks  I  can  give  twi 
good  an  account  of,  having  more  than  once  tnt* 
fered  by  the  experiment*  I  could  give  a  scheme 
of  more  nays,  but  I  think  it  is  needless  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  laying  aside  that  law,  which  is 
pemirioos  to  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  chiefly 
hurtful  to  the  honest  man,  who  it  was  made  to 
preserve. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  the  extretnitiea 
of  this  law  are  not  often  carried  on  beyond  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  itself,  for 
malicious  and  private  ends,  to  gratify  passion  and 
revenge  ? 

I  remember  the  answer  a  person  gave  me,  who 
had  taken  out  statutes  agaiast  tevorai  penoos, 
and  some  his  near  rebtions,  who  had  fal^  hi 
his  debt ;  and  when  I  was  one  time  diuuading 
him  from  prosecuting  a  man  who  owed  me  money 
aa  well  as  htm,  I  used  this  argument  with  him  i 
*'  You  know  the  man  has  nothing  left  to  p,ty."'^ 
"That  is  true/'  says  he,  *-♦  I  know  that  well 
enough*  •* — "  To  what  purpose*  thi*o,'*  said  1, »' wjH  , 
you  prosecute  him?'* — "  Why,  revenge  issweet»^-" 
sard  he.  Now,  a  man  that  will  prosecute  a 
debt  or,  not  a.s  a  dfbtor»  but  by  way  of  reveogti.^ 

such  a  man  is.  I  think,  not  intentiooaUy  wltbtiL < 

the  bcneSt  of  our  law. 

In  order  to  state  the  case  right,  there  ar«  fou^— 
sorts  of  people  to  be  considered  in  this  discourse^ 
and  the  true  Cnase  is  how  to  distinguish  tbem* 

L  There  it  tbe  honest  debtor,  wbo  fails  bjr 
visible  neccisity,  losses,  sickness,  decay  of  trade» 
or  the  like. 

*i.  TheknaTish,  designing,  or  idle,  eilrAragant 
debtor,  who  fails  because  either  he  has  run  out 
his  estate  in  excesses,  or  on  purpose  lo  cheat  and 
abuse  his  creditors* 

3,  There  is  the  moderate  creditor,  who  secki 
but  bis  own,  but  will  omit  no  lawful  means  to 
gain  it,  and  yet  will  hear  reasonable  and  just  ar- 
gumeuis  and  proposals. 

4  There  is  the  rigorons,  levefe  oreditor^  that 
values  not  whether  ttie  debtor  be  honest  man  or 
knave,  able  or  unable,  but  will  have  his  debt^ 
whether  it  be  to  be  had  or  no ;  witboat  mercyt 
without  compassion,  full  of  ill  language,  passioa, 
ind  revenge. 

How  to  make  a  law  to  suit  all  these  tstiie  ca>e, 
that  a  necessary  favour  might  be  shown  to  th« 
Urst  in  pity  and  compassion  to  tlie  uofortuaat<s»  la 
commiseration  of  casualty  and  poverty,  which  Do 
man  is  exempt  from  the  danger  of.  That  a  due 
rigour  and  rcitraint  be  laid  upon  the  second, 
that  villaiiy  and  knavery  ratght  not  be  en- 
couraged by  a  law.  That  a  due  care  t>e  taken  o. 
the  third,  that  meo*«  estates  may,  as  far  as  can 
be,  secured  to  them.  And  due  limit  set  to  the 
lost,  that  no  man  may  have  an  unlimited  power 
over  bis  fellow  subjects,  to  the  ruin  of  both  life 
and  estate. 

All    which,   I  humbly  conceive,    ntight  bt 
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bmat/kH  to  IMS!  bf  tho   foUowiog  method  to 
■Mm  I  giTd  tbe  title  o(— 

A  COURT  OP  INQUIRIES. 

This  coiut  Bhoulci  consist  Qf  a  select  number 
of  jwrtotu,  to  be  cboieii  yearly  out  of  the  several 
virdi  of  the  city,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldennsn  ;  and  out  or  the  fevcral  iuns  of 
eo«irt,  by  the  lord  chancellor^  or  lord  keeper  for 
the  time  being,  aod  to  coo&iit  of  a  pre»ideptp  a 
lecretary.  a  treaiurcr,  to  be  cboacD  by  Lbe  rest, 
«ttd  aaaicd  every  year  also. 

A  |ttdge  of  causeAt  for  the  proof  of  debts, 
PUtf-iwo  dtUens,  out  of  every  ward  two,  of 
whieh  number  to  be  twelve  merchants. 

Two  lawyers  (barriaten  at  leait)  out  ot  each 
of  the  iaai  of  court. 

That  a  coromiftioo  of  ioqulry  into  bankrupts' 
ititca  be  given  to  these,  conBrincd  and  settled 
In  mat  ol  {Murliament,  with  power  to  hear,  try»  and 
MWBiae  «aaici  at  to  proof  of  debts,  and  dis- 
In  acooonta  between  debtor  and  credltorp 
appeal. 
Tbc  «itBce  for  this  court  to  be  at  Guildliall, 
derka  should  bo  always  attending,  and  a 
of  the  commissioaers  to  Rit  de  dit  in  diem 
9  to  6  o*clock  io  the  afterooon. 
T»  tMi  court  every  man  who  finds  himself 
pMOd  hf  hit  airoirs,  so  that  he  cannot  carry  on 
Mi  bqilBOir,  thall  apply  hlmtelfas  follows ^ 

H«  tiiaii  fo  to  the  secretary's  office  and  ^ve  tn 
bii  bamo,  with  Chit  &hort  petition. 
**To  the  honourable  the  president  and  commlf 
■kmert  of  bis  Majesty's  court  of  inquiries. 
The  humble  petition  of  ^.  B,  of  the  parish  of 

in  the  -^ hatierdaslicr, 

*•  Sboiteth, 
I  That  your  petitioner  being  unable  to  carry  on 
'  U%  buiiaeaa  by  reason  of  great  losses  and  decay 
,i  »f  trade*  and  being  ready  and  wining  to  make  a 
1  entire  discovery  of  his  whole  estate,  and 
iver  op  the  lamc  to  your  honours  upon 
^tbe  law  directs,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
itoil^  and  having  to  that  purpose  catered  liis 

t  Inio  the  books  of  your  offi.ce»  on  the 

bis  in  ft  ant. 

■Ifour  petitioner  humbly  prays  the  protection 
"hit  honourable  court.     And  shall  ever  pray, 

I  Mcretary  is  to  lay  this  petition  before  ttie 

I  who  shall  sign  it  of  course ;  and 

Dcr  shall  have  an  officer   sent  home 

flrfm  intmediately,  who  shall  take  po&sessioo 

_i  home  and  foods ;  aod  an  exact  inventory 

vtrythlng^  therein  shall  be  taken  at  his  en- 

by  other  officers  also  appointed  by  the 

,  ■crordiofr  to  which  inventory  the  first 

r  and  the  bankrupt  also  shall  be  accounts 

*  Thb  officer  shall  luperiede  even  the  sheriff*  m 
ptMBMloiifr  excepting  by  an  extent  for  the  king ; 
ooty  vith  this  proTliion  ; 

That  if  the  sheriff  bft  in  possession  by  warrant 
00  jodgmtntfObtnir  '  '  lourse  of  law,  and 
wiihooi  fraud  or  f'  na  Jidti  in  pofscs- 

tloB  before  tho  dcLi^,  .  ..:.  .J  Iuk  name  in  the 
O0et,  in  such  case  the  plumliff  to  have  a  double 
dltl4»iid  aUotted  to  his  debt  i  for  it  was  the  fault 


of  the  debtor  to  let  execution  come  upon  his 
goods  before  be  sought  fpr  protection ;  but  thii 
not  to  be  allowed  upon  judgment  confessed. 

If  the  the  HIT  be  in  poswsdoa  by  ^Ti/art<w  for 
debt  immediately  due  to  the  kiogt  the  officer, 
however,  shtdl  quit  his  possession  to  the  com- 
miisioncrs*  and  they  shall  sec  the  king's  debt 
fully  satisfied  before  any  division  be  made  to  the 
creditors. 

The  officers  in  Ibis  case  to  take  no  fee  from 
the  bankrupt^  nor  to  use  any  indecent  or  uncivil 
behaviour  to  the  family,  which  is  a  most  notorious 
abtiie  DOW  permitted  to  the  sheriffs'  officers* 
whose  fees  I  have  known  on  small  executions, 
on  protence  of  civility,  amount  to  as  much  as 
tho  debt,  and  yet  behave  themselves  with  un- 
sufierable  losoleDce  all  the  while. 

This  officer  being  in  pocsesiion,  the  goods  may 
be   removed  or  not  removed,  the  shop  shut  up 
or  not  shut  up,  as  the  bankrupt,  upon  htsreasona    i 
given  to  the  commissioners,  may  deiirc* 

The  inventory  being  taken,  the  bankrupt  shall 
have  fourteen  days'  time,  and  more  if  desired, 
upon  showing  good  rooaons  to  the  eommiBsioners^ 
to  settle  his  book;,  and  draw  up  hit  accounts, 
and  then  shall  deliver  up  all  his  books,  tofether 
with  a  full  and  true  account  of  hit  whole  estate, 
real  and  personal ;  to  which  account  ho  shall 
make  oath,  and  afterwards  to  any  particulars  of 
it,  if  the  commifstoners  require. 

After  this  account  given  in,  the  commissionors 
shall  Imve  power  to  examine  upon  oath  all  his 
servants,  or  any  other  person  ^  and  if  it  appears 
that  he  has  concealed  anything  in  breach  of  tdl 
oath,  to  punish  him  as  U  hereafter  specided. 

Upon  a  fair  and  just  surrender  of  all  liis  es- 
tate ijDd  effects,  Itonafide,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  the  commissioners 
'  shall  return  to  him  in  money,  or  such  of  his  goods 
as  he  shall  choose,  at  a  value  by  a  just  appraise* 
mcnt,  5/.  per  cent,  of  all  the  estate  he  sur* 
rendered  to  him,  together  with  a  full  and  free 
di&eharge  from  nit  hi*  creditors. 

The  remainder  of  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
to  be  fairly  and  equally  divided  among  the  credi- 
tors, who  are  to  apply  themaelvcs  to  the  com* 
misiioner^.  The  cammissioncrs  to  make  a  ne- 
cessary inquiry  into  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  debts  demanded,  that  no  pretended  debt  be 
claimed  for  the  private  uccouot  of  the  d'^bton 
In  order  to  which  inquiry,  they  shall  administer 
the  following  oath  to  tho  creditor,  for  the  proof 
of  the  debt. 
**ltA.B^  do  solemnly  swear  and  attest,  that  the 
account  herctu  annexed  is  true  and  right,  and 
every  article  therein  rightly  and  truly  stated  and 
charged  in  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belong;  and  that  there  is  no  person  or 
name  named,  concealed,  or  altered  In  the  said 
account  by  me,  or  by  my  knowledge,  order 
or  consent :  and  that  the  said  — *-~^^— 
does  really  and  bona  fide  owe  and  stand  in- 
debted to  me  for  my  own  proper  account,  the 

full  sum  of mentioned  in  the  said  account,  \ 

and  thot  for  a  fair  and  just  value  made  good  to 
him,  as  by  the  said  accoant  expressed  ;  and  also 
I  thttt  1  have  not  made  or  known  of  any  private 
contract,  promise,  or  ogreemcnt  between  blm  the 

iald-: (or  onybody  for  him)  and  mf,  or  any 

Iperton  whattoefer— So  help  mo  God.*' 
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Upon  thfi  ofltby  snd  no  clrcum  stances  to  Ten- 
der the  penan  inspected*  the  creditor  shall  bnve 
an  unquestioned  right  to  his  dividend,  which  shall 
b«  made  without  the  dcUys  and  chwges  that  at* 
tend  the  commisstontof  bankrupt^*     For, 

J.  The  goods  of  the  debtor  ahalli  upon  the 
first  meettng  of  the  creditors,  be  either  s-old 
fn  parcels,  as  they  shall  .iffrec»  or  divided  among 
them  in  due  proportion  to  their  debts. 

2.  What  debts  are  standing  but,  the  debtors 
shall  receive  summonses  from  the  commisnToners, 
to  pay  by  a  certain  lime  limited;  and  in  the 
mean  limo  the  8ecr«?tafy  is  to  tran«mit  accxiunts 
to  the  persons  owing  It,  appoiniing  ihem  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  consent  or  disproYc  the  account 

And  every  six  months  a  just  dividend  shall  be 
made  among  the  creditors  of  the  money  received  r 
and  so,  if  the  cflbcti  lie  abroad,  authentic  procu- 
rations shall  be  signed  by  the  bankrupt  to  the 
commissioners,  who  thereupon  corroipond  with 
the  persons  abroad,  in  whose  hands  such  effects 
arc,  who  arc  to  remit  the  same  as  the  commis- 
sioners order;  the  dividend  to  bemade, asbcforei 
erery  six  months,  or  oflencr,  if  the  court  s«e 
cause. 

If  any  man  thinks  the  bankrupt  has  so  mticb 
favour  by  these  articles,  that  those  who  can  dis- 
pense with  an  oath  have  an  opportunity  to  cheat 
their  creditors,  and  that  hereby  too  mwcb  en- 
couragement is  given  to  men  to  turn  bankrupt : 
let  them  consider  the  easiness  of  the  dijcovery, 
the  diPRcuIty  of  a  concealment,  and  the  penalty 
on  the  o (Tender, 

1.  [  wrould  have  a  reward  of  JiO  per  cent,  be 
provided  to  be  paid  to  any  person  who  should 
make  discovery  of  any  part  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate  concealed  by  him  ;  which  would  make  dis- 
coveries easy  and  frequent* 

2.  Any  periou  who  should  claim  any  debt 
among  th^  creditors,  for  the  account  of  the 
bankrupt,  or  his  wife  or  chtldrent  or  with  design 
to  relieve  them  out  of  it,  other  or  more  than  is, 
hvnt$Jide,  due  to  btm  for  value  received  and  to  be 
made  out ;  or  any  person  who  shall  receive  in 
tmstj  or  by  deed  of  gift^  any  part  of  the  goods  or 
other  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  with  design  to  pre- 
serve them  for  the  use  of  the  said  bankrupt,  or 
his  wife  or  children,  or  with  design  to  conceal 
them  from  the  credttort^  shall  forfeit,  for  every 
such  act,  500/.  and  have  his  name  pyblished  as  a 
cheat,  and  a  person  cot  fit  to  be  credited  by  any 
man.  This  would  make  it  very  dlMoult  for  the 
bankrupt  to  conceal  anything. 

3.  The  bankrupt  b»\'ing  given  his  name,  and 
pot  the  officer  into  possession,  shall  not  remove 
out  of  the  house  any  of  his  books ;  but  during  the 
fourteen  days'  time  which  he  shall  have  to  settle 
the  accounts,  sholl  every  night  deliver  the  books 
into  the  hand«  of  the  officer  ;  and  the  commii' 
sioners  shatl  have  liberty,  if  Ihcy  please,  to  take 
the  books  the  first  day,  and  cause  dupHcatet  to 
he  made,  and  then  to  give  Ihem  book  to  the 
bankrupt  to  settle  the  accounts. 

1  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  bankrupt  has 
given  in  a  false  account ,  has  concealed  any  part 
of  bis  goods  or  debts,  in  breach  of  hts  oath,  be 
shall  be  set  in  the  piHory  at  hii  own  door,  and 
be  imprisoned  during  life,  without  ball. 

O*  To  prevent  the  bankrupt  concealing  any 
debts  ftbroad^  it  should  be  enacted  that  the  namti 


I  of  the  bankrupt  being  entered  at  the  office,  whert 
every  man  might  »earch  gratlit,  should  b*^  ptih* 
lication  enou;;h  ;  and  that  after  such  ^ 

I  discharge  from  the  bankrupt  shouTd  1  ! 

I  in  account  to  any  man,  but  whoever  v.  ,,.  ....- 
!  venture  to  pay  any  money  to  the  said  bankrupt 
or  his  order,  should  be  itili  debtor  to  the  estalc. 
and  pay  it  again  to  the  co  m  mist  ion  crs. 

And  whereas  wiser  heads  than  mine  must  b^ 
employed  to  compose  this  law.  tf  f  vcr  it  t>c  made, 
they  will  have  time  to  consider  of  more  ways  to 
secure  the  estates  for  the  crediton,  and.  If  postf- 
ble,  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  bankrupt  yet  fsitcr. 

This  law,   if   ever  such   a  happiness   shntjirl 
Ari*e  to  this  kingdom,  would  be  a  prestr  ' 
for  A  multitude  of  evils  which  now  wc 
which  ore  a  sensible  detriment  to  the  ir.irie  ot 
this  nation. 

(I.)  With  submission,  I  question  not  but  it 
would  prevent  a  great  number  of  baijkropti,  which 
now  fall  by  divers  causes  :  for, 

1.  It  would  effectually  remove  alf  crafty, 
designed  breakings^  by  which  many  honest  siett 
ore  ruined.     And, 

2.  Of  course  'twould  prevent  the  fall  ofthosie 
tradesmen  who  are  foroed  to  break  by  the  knarery 
of  such* 

(2. )  It  would  cfTectually  suppress  all  those  mne- 
tuaries  and  refuges  of  thieves,  the  Mint,  FH*rt, 
Savoy,  Rules,  and  the  like  ;  and  that  these  two 
ways  i 

L  Honest  men  would  have  no  need  of  it,  here 
being  a  more  eafe,  easy,  and  more  honourable 
way  to  get  nut  of  trouble. 

2.  Knaves  should  have  no  protection  from 
those  places,  and  the  act  be  fortined  agaluf  t  those 
places  by  the  following  clauses,  which  1  have  on 
purposo  reserved  to  this  hnad. 

Since  the  provision  this  court  of  loqutrief 
mukes  for  the  ease  and  deliverance  of  every 
debtor  uho  is  honest  is  so  considerable,  'tis  most 
certain  that  no  man,  but  he  who  has  a  design  In 
cheat  his  creditors,  will  refuse  to  accept  of  the 
favour  ;  and  therefore  it  should  be  enacted, — 

That  if  any  man  who  is  a  tradesman  or  mer- 
chant stiall  break  or  fail,  or  shut  up  shop,  or 
ieiive  off  trade,  and  sh.dl  not  either  pay  or  »e- 
ctire  to  his  creditors  their  full  and  whole  debti. 
20f,  in  the  pound,  without  abatement  or  deduc- 
tion;  or  shall  convey  away  their  books  or  goods, 
in  order  to  bring  their  creditors  to  any  compo* 
sitlon  ;  or  shall  not  apply  to  this  office,  as  nfbre- 
said,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  upon  con^dc- 
tion  of  the  snme,  shall  suffer  as  a  fclon^  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

And  If  any  loeh  person  shall  take  ganetuary , 
either  in  the  Mint,  Friars,  or  other  pretend^  , 
privileged  place,  or  ihall  convey  tbither  any  of  i 
their  goods  as  aforesaid,  to  secure  them  from  | 
their  creditors,  upon  complaint  thereof  mode  : 
to  any  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  they  i 
shall  immediately  grant  warrants  to  the  con- 
stabies,  Ac. 4  to  search  for  the  said  persons  and 
^oo(l&,  who  shall  be  alJ    '        '  1   by  tbo 

trained -bonds,  if  need  b  ijtrgeto 

the  creditors,  to  search  k.  ...; .  ^..  ^^"^  •"*'* 

pcrfioni  and  goods  ;  and  whoever  ■' 
the  carrying  in  the  said  goods,  or  wii 
ingly  rcci'ivrd  either  the  goods  or  the  p€(iOtt» 
should  bo  alio  guilty  of  felony. 
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I      [|  vbol 

r    I  5f*' 


For  as  tlw  Indigent  debtor  ii  a  branch  of  the 
aPBBcmwQdth.,  whJch  deMrtes  its  care,  w  the 
»flflil  bankrupt  It  one  of  the  woret  lort  of  thtcvcj, 
tad  it  teems  a  little  tinequAl  that  a  poor  felTow, 
pHo  Cdt  iB«re  wont  iteals  from  hii  neighbour  some 
tftfc,  aball  b«  tent  out  of  the  kingdoni,  and  lome- 
Wtt  of  the  world,  while  a  sort  of  people 
defy  jttftice,  and  violently  reiin  the  Jaw, 
be  Jtttfered  to  carry  men*i  eftatcf  awnnf  be- 
fnn:  their  facei^  and  no  officers  to  be  found  who 
,i\fn  Mectlte  the  law  upon  them. 

man  would  he  r  '   to  hear  with 

indai  ami  rcpro  i  '^  do  fpfak  of 

''^^!t*e  of  our  ttii.-^.iiiii-.i  in  this  pomt  r 

titled  government,  o*  ours  ii,  the 

iiempt  of  aothority   is  shown  that 

•ed  in  the  world. 

little  rh«  warmer  on  this  head  on 
been  a  Inr^er  sufferer  by  such 
ry;   btit    I  itppenl  to  all  the 
^   ^,    v..  ...^  iLquity  of  the  case  t  what  thi^ 
rT«reoce  ii  between  having  my  house  broken  up 
i  :h*  tiifht  to  be  robbed,  and  a  man  coming  in 
jTttiij  rrviitt  md  with  a  proffer  of  ready  money 
in   the    rtiiddle  of  the  day,  and   buying  500/.  of 
jTtmlt,  and  carr)'  them  directly  from  my  ware. 
I  nuie  into  the  Mint,  and  the  next  day  laugh  it 
.  *«.^  y;A  nie  deflaocF'  :   ^  '^  ^^  '^  '    >'^ve  seen 
k  'tis  the  j-  world. 

should  be cs^  ur thief, 

aoi  dciaryea  most  to  be  hangeii. 
1  tetft  ie«n  a  creditor  come  with  his  wife  attd 
bef  of  the  debtor  only  to  let  him 
p«t  of  hii  own  goods  again,  which  be  hod 
Itoowing  and  dcstgniog  to  break*  I 
s  him  with  tears  and  entreaties  petition 
§m  bis  own.  or  but  some  of  it^  and  be  taunted; 
tmi  rwom  at,  and  denied  by  a  saucy,  insolent 
teakmpt.  That  the  poor  man  has  been  wholly 
raised  if  the  ehcat,  *Tii  by  the  vjllany  of  tach 
mauf  an  bonect  man  is  undone,  famiUes  starred 
t  ••begging,  and  yet  no  puaishmcnt  pre- 
bf  our  laws  for  it. 
tbe  aforcaaJd  commission  of  inqair>%  nil 
1  be  m Oft  efTectualty  prevented,  an 
Itidtgent  tradeaman  preserved^  knavery 
aaU  punisbed ;  Mints,  Friars,  and  pn- 
ffcgv-place*  tnppreased*  and  without  doubt  a 
|7«ai  oasBbar  of  tnioteaces  avoided  and  prevented, 
m  wUdi  inainr  more  particulars  might  be  in- 
Mad  upon;  but  1  think  these  may  be  stilTl- 
tolead  anybody  into  the  thought ;  and  for 
dhod,  1  leave  it  to  the  wise  heads  of  the 
who  know  bettterthan  1  how  to  state 
Ibi  km  to  tb«  ctreunatiooea  of  the  crime. 

OP  ACADEMlKa 

We  ha?e  in  England  fewer  of  these  than  in 
aaj  part  of  the  world,  at  least  where  learning  is 
iiadi  aattfeiii.     But  to  make  amends,  the 
■ft  temfoirici  we  have  are  without  com- 
lb*  greol^itt  1  won't  say  the  best.  In  the 
I  md  though  much  might  be  said  here 
ndag  Qiuversities  in  general,  and  foreign 
■iai  bi  particular.  I  content  myself  with 
tiut  part  ia  wblcb  we  seem  defective, 
who  justly  valu«  themselves  upon 
tbe  nost  celebrated  academy  of  Europe, 
of  il  very  macb  to  the  great  eti- 


cotiragement  the  kings  of  FVance  haTG  given  to 
tt<  And  one  of  the  membcn,  making  a  speech  ai 
hii  entrance,  tells  you  that  it  is  not  the  least  of 
the  glories  of  their  invincible  monarch  to  have 
engrossed  ntl  the  learning  of  the  world  in  that 
sublime  body. 

The  peculiar  study  of  the  academy  of  Parla 
has  been  to  refine  and  correct  their  own  lan» 
guai^e,  which  they  have  done  to  that  hnppy  de- 
grew,  that  we  see  it  now  spoken  m  all  th».«  courts 
of  Christendom,  as  the  language  allowed  to  be 
most  universal. 

I  had  the  honour  once  to  be  a  member  of  a 
small  society,  who  seemed  to  otfcr  »t  this  noble 
design,  in  England.  But  the  (»Teatnes3i  o(  the 
work,  and  the  modesty  of  the  eentlemen  con- 
cerned, prevailed  with  them  to  desist  an  enter- 
prise which  appeared  too  great  for  pnvn^e  hnnds 
to  un<lcrtake.  We  warn  indeed  n  ^ 
commence  such  a  work;  for  I  a:: 
were  there  such  a  geniusin  oarfciiTi^'^ufni  n*  i. m 
the  way,  there  would  not  want  capacities  who 
could  carry  on  the  work  to  a  glory  equal  to  all 
that  lias  gone  before  them*  The  Kngltth  toni^nc  is 
a  subject  not  at  all  less  worthy  the  labour  of 
such  a  society  than  the  French,  and  capable  of 
much  greater  perfectinn.  The  learned  among 
the  French  will  own,  that  the  comprehensiveness 
of  expression  is  a  j.^lory  in  whfch  the  English 
tongue  not  only  equal*,  but  excels  its  neig:hbours, 
Ropin.  St  Kvremonl,  and  the  most  eminent 
French  author*  have  acknowledged  it ;  and  my 
Lord  Roscommon,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  English,  because  he  wrote  it  as  exactly 
as  any  ever  did,  expresses  what  I  luean  in 
these  lines  : — 

'  For  who  did  e^er  in  F^'  "<  ><  «nt>,.^,r«  e.A 

The  cr/raprehenfiTrt  ] 

The  nr«»inhty  baUio-! 

Drawn  to  French  wir< ^..    - .    .^..  .,^  ili^pAg^s  thJa^.** 

And  if  your  neighbours  will  yield  ui,  as  their 
greatest  critic  has  done,  the  preference  for  sub- 
limity  and  nobleness  of  Style,  wo  wiil  wilUngly 
quit  all  preienaions  lo  their  insigniticaat  gaiety. 

It  b  ft  pity  that  a  subject  to  noble  abouldnot 
have  some  as  noble  to  attetnpt  it ;  and  for  a 
method,  what  fr^eater  can  be  «el  before  ui  than 
the  academy  of  Partt  t  which,  le  give  the  l^nch 
their  due,  standa  foremost  amoe^  all  tbe  great 
attempts  in  the  learned  part  of  the  world. 

The  present  King  of  England,  of  whom  we 
hav*  seen  tbe  whole  world  writing  panegyriea 
and  encomiums,  and  whom  his  enemies,  when 
their  interest  does  not  silence  tliem,  are  apt  to 
say  more  of  than  ourselves,  as  in  the  war  he 
hail  given  surprising  inaances  of  a  greatne&s  of 
spirit  more  than  common^  so  in  peace,  I  dare 
say,  with  submissiou,  he  shall  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  illustrate  his  miimory  eiore  than 
by  such  a  foundation,  by  whir-b  he  shall  have 
opportunity  to  dtirkco  the  glory  of  the  French 
king  in  peaoe«  as  he  has  by  bis  daring  attompie 
in  the  war. 

Nothicg  but  pride  lovea  to  be  flattered,  and 
that  only  as  it  is  a  vice  which  blinds  us  to  our 
own  imperfectjoea*  I  think  princes  as  particu. 
larly  unnappy  in  having  their  good  actions  mag> 
nifled  aa  tbdr  evil  actions  covered  i  but  King 
William,  wbo  baa  already  woo  praise  by  the 
ftepa  of  dangerom  viitne,  leems  reacrved  for 


some  acrions   which  are   above   the    touch   of 
flattery,  whojo  priuBC  is  in  thcmiolvej. 

And  luch  woiUd  this  bo  :  and  bi^cause  I  Dm 
speaking  of  a  work  which  Etiems  to  be  proper 
only  for  the  hiind  of  the  king  himself^  1  shall  not 
presume  to  carry  on  Uda  chapter  to  the  modcli 
u  I  have  dooe  in  other  subjectt.  Oaly  thus 
fars — 

That  a  society  be  erected  by  the  kiag  himaelf, 
if  bu  majesty  thought  fit,  aod  composed  of  none 
but  persons  of  the  first  figure  in  Icarnlog ;  and 
'twere  to  be  wished  our  gentry  were  so  much 
lovers  of  learniog  that  birth  might  always  be 
joined  with  cupacity. 

The  work  of  this  society  should  be  to  encourage 
pohte  learnings  to  polish  and  rolinc  the  English 
tongue^  aod  advance  the  so  much  neglected 
faculty  of  correct  language — to  establish  purity 
and  propriety  of  style,  »nd  to  purge  it  from  all 
the  irregular  additions  that  ignorance  and  uffec* 
tation  have  introduced ;  and  all  tho&e  innovationB 
in  speed),  if  I  may  culi  them  ; uch,  which  wxma 
dogmatic  writer!  have  the  t^nfidence  to  foster 
ll|>on  tbcir  native  language,  as  if  their  authority 
ivcrc  iufBcLCQt  to  make  their  own  fancy  legHi* 
mate. 

By  lUch  a  society.  I  dare  sa)'t  the  true  glory 
of  our  English  ityle  would  appear,  nod  among  ail 
the  learned  part  of  the  wortd  be  esteemed,  ob  it 
really  u^  the  noblest  and  moit  comprehensive  of 
all  the  vulgar  languagi^  in  the  world. 

Into  tbia  society  should  be  admitlcd  none  but 
penoDi  eminent  for  learning,  and  yet  none,  or 
but  very  few,  whose  business  or  trade  w;ii  Icurn- 
iDg  :  for  I  may  be  ollowcdt  I  suppose,  to  say,  wc 
have  seen  many  great  scholars,  mere  learned 
men  nnd  graduates  in  the  last  degree  of  study, 
whose  English  has  been  for  from  polite,  full  of 
iiiflfoess  and  affcctatioot  hard  words,  and  long, 
unuiiml  coupling  cf  syUables  and  sentences, 
which  sound  harsh  and  untuneable  to  the  ear, 
and  shock  the  reader  both  in  expression  and  un> 
derstanding. 

la  short,  there  should  be  rooip  in  this  society 
for  neither  clergyman,  physiciofii  nor  lawyer.  Not 
that  I  would  put  an  affront  upon  the  learning  of 
any  of  those  honourable  empEoyments,  much  less 
upon  their  persons  ;  but  if  I  do  think  that  their 
several  professions  do  naturally  and  severally 
prescribe  habits  of  apecch  to  titera  peculiar  to 
their  practice,  and  preiudictal  to  the  study  1 
■peak  of,  [  believe  1  do  them  no  wrong.  Nor  do 
I  deny  but  there  may  be,  and  now  arc,  among 
some  of  all  those  professions^  men  of  style  and 
language,  great  masters  of  English,  whom  few 
men  will  undertake  to  correct ;  and  where  such 
do  at  any  time  appear,  their  extraordinary  merit 
should  find  them  a  placo  in  this  society  ;  but  it 
should  bo  rare,  and  upon  very  extraordinary 
occasions*  that  such  be  admitted. 

1  would  therefore  have  this  society  wholly  com- 
posed of  gcnth'mco,  whereof  twelve  to  be  of  the 
nobility  if  possible,  and  twelve  private  geotiemen 
*-and  a  clasa  of  twelve  to  be  left  open  for  mere 
merit,  lot  it  be  found  in  who  or  what  sort  it 
wot|)d«  which  should  lie  a»  the  crown  of  their 
iindy  who  have  done  ■omethiog  eminent  to 
deserve  it.  The  voice  of  this  society  should  ba 
BUflideat  authority  for  the  usage  of  words,  and 
tufficient  alto  to  expose  the  ioBovatioiis  of  othci 


men's  fancies ;  they  should  preside  with  a  sort  of 
judicature  over  the  learning  of  the  age,  and 
liave  liberty  to  correct  and  censure  the  exor- 
bitance  of  writers,  ospccially  of  transUtors.  l*he 
reputation  of  this  society  would  be  enough  to 
make  them  the  alio  wed  judges  of  style  lod  Ian* 
guoge,  and  no  author  would  have  the  ixnfiadencQ 
to  coin  without  their  authority.  Custom,  which 
if  now  our  best  authority  for  words,  would  always 
have  its  original  here,  and  not  be  allowed  wittaoQt 
it.  There  should  be  no  more  ocoa^tOQ  to  9eareh 
for  derivations  and  constructions,  and  'twould  be 
as  criminal  then  to  coin  words  as  monyy. 

The  excrctses  of  this  society  would  be  foctiim 
on  the  English  tongue;  esaays  on  the  nature, 
origin,  usages,  authorities,  and  differtneos  of 
words;  on  the  propriety,  punty,  and  coddkee 
of  style ;  and  of  the  politeness  and  manner  in 
writing;  reflections  upon  irregular  usagea,  and 
corrections  of  erroneous  customs  in  worda)  audi 
in  short,  everything  that  would  appear  Deo^tiarf 
to  the  bringing  our  English  tongue  to  a  due 
perfection,  and  our  genilcmcn  to  a  capacity  of 
writing  like  tbemiclvcs ;  to  banlih  prido  and 
pedantry,  and  silence  the  impudence  and  imper- 
tineoceof  young  authors,  whose  ambition  it  to  be 
known,  though  it  be  by  their  folly. 

I  ask  Ic.tve  here  for  a  thought  or  two  abCHit 
that  inundation  custom  has  made  upon  o«r 
language  and  discourse  by  familiar  swearing; 
and  I  place  it  here  because  custom  has  so  fikr 
prevailed  in  this  foolish  vice  that  a  man's  difoourtd 
is  hardly  agreeable  without  itj  and  som«  have 
taken  upon  them  to  say,  it  ii  pity  it  should  not 
be  lawful,  'tis  s>uch  a  grace  in  a  man's  spetchi 
and  adds  so  much  vigour  to  his  language, 

I  desire  to  be  understood  right,  and  that  by 
swearing  1  mean  all  those  cursory  oaths,  ctirtMi 
execrations,  imprecations,  assevcraltoas,  and  by 
whatsoever  other  names  they  arc  disUnguishfd, 
which  are  used,  in  vehemence  of  dlsooane,  in  tli» 
mouths  ahnost  of  all  men,  more  or  less,  of  what 
sort  $ocver. 

I  am  not  about  to  argue  anything  of  their  belo; 
sinful  and  unlawful,  aa  forbid  by  divine  rules ;  let 
the  parson  atone  to  tell  you  that,  who  ha%  no 
question,  said  as  much  to  as  Utile  purpose  in 
this  cose  as  in  any  other.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  so  impertinent,  to 
insignificant,  so  senKclets  and  fnolish,  at  oiir 
vulgar  way  of  discourse,  when  mixed  with  oatbf 
and  curses ;  and  I  would  only  recommend  a 
little  consideration  to  our  gentlemen,  who  have 
tkcnse  and  wit  enough,  and  would  be  ushimed  to 
speak  nonsense  in  other  things,  but  value  ihem-* 
selves  upon  their  parts^I  would  but  ask  them 
to  put  into  writing  Uic  common-place*  of  their 
discourse*  and  read  them  over  again,  and  examine 
the  Engliih,  the  cadence,  the  grammar  of  them: 
then  let  them  turn  them  into  Latin,  or  traiuiile 
them  Into  any  other  language*  and  but  see  what 
a  jargon  and  confusion  of  speech  they  make 
together. 

Swearing,  that  lewdness  of  the  toniriie,  tliil 
scum  and  excrement  of  the  mouth,  is  of  all  vto^ 
the  most  fooliah  and  fenscloss:  it  makes  a  ma0*a 
conversation  unpleasant,  his  dilcourte  fniitteti, 
and  his  language  nonsense. 

ft  makes  conversation  unpleasant,  at  least  to 
those  who  do  not  use  the  same  foeli^  waj  of 
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■4  amdp  iodeedr  11  an  affront  to  «li  tlie 
who  uremr  not  as  ha  docs;  for  if  I 
d  eune  in  com  pan  ▼,  I  cither  presume 
I  ti  the  ctmpmny  tiket  it,  or  CLfTroDt  them  who  do 

Thim  *l(s  fruitless ;  tor  no  man  U  belie ved  a 
Ji4  tha  OMre  for  all  tho  a«6cT«ration8>  damtiingi» 
Mi  fWl^iiuMi  he  makei.  Those  who  are  nted 
I#>JI  UttamuSwM  do  not  bcli«Te  a  man  the  more, 
kM0Ma  %k0j  know  they  arc  to  cuitomary  tbnC 
ilMgr  <*f*>'y  tittle  to  bind  a  roan's  intention  ;  aod 
HBf  vHo  |>mctiso  tbcm  not  have  so  mean  an 
MttAoii  of  those  that  do,  as  mukcs  them  think 
licf  4«ienr«  00  belief. 

TImb*  iJi«y  are  the  spoiler j  and  dcitroycrs  of  a 
Kaa'sdiaeoane,  and  turn  it  into  perfect  nonsense ; 
»mA  to  make  tt  out  1  must  descend  a  little  to 
MJtkulars,  and  desire  the  reader  a  little  to  fout 
■ii  ntHlth  Willi   the   brutish,   sordid,   senseless 
which   some  gentlemen  call   polite 
and  speaking  with  a  grace. 
parts  nf  it,   indeed,   though  they  arc 
eamigbi  os  effects  q{  a  mad,  inconsiderate 
mnv,  ore  yel  English  ;  as  when  a  man  swears  he 
wiU  do  tiiii  or  that,  and  tt  may  be  adds.  God 
4mm  hiM,  be  wiil ;  that  isi  God  damn  him  if  be 
dBB^     This,  though  it   be   horrid   in  another 
MM(t^  |«t  may  bo  read  in  writing,  and  is  Engiish  : 
bai  whiU  laoguofe  is  thu  ? 
_^i*ck,  God  damn  me.  Jock,  how  do'st  do,  thou 
<l«ar  son  of  a  whore  {    Heir  hast  thou  dona  i 
long  time,  by  God?"  and  then  they  ktss;  ' 
i|*other,  as  lewd  as  himself^   ^oe»  on ;  | 
I  am  f^  I  ad  to  sec  thee  with  all  my  i 
^  die.     Come,  let  us  go  take  a  bottle  ; 

[iiitti  oot  part  80  ',   prithee,  let*s  go  and  be 

is  some  of  our  new  florid  language,  and  | 

fm^^s  aad  delicacies  of  style,  which,  ir  it  1 

I.<atto,  1  would  fain  know  which  is  I 

orb.  I 

tiu^   ..'<   ^  itttie  further  remembrance  of  this  I 

faapfTtinence,  go  among  the  gamesters,  and  there 

Q<ithifl^   if  more  frequent  than,  God  damn  the  , 

^  rod  damn  the  bowls ! 

-    t^t:  sportsmen,   'tis   God    damn   the 

I  they  are  at  a  fault;  or  God  damn 

'I'i  baulks  a  leap.     They  call  men 

>  and  dogs*  soos  of  whores ;  and 

istai^ees  may  be  given  of  the  hk« 

I  anguage,  grown  novr  so  mocb  a 

le  eiislom  is  allowed  to  be  our  best  au- 
laofix  V  rof  words*  and  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so ; 
t  be  the  judge  of  sense  iu  lan- 
r«  9m4,  euatom  con  nercr  prevail  over  it, 
,1%  i»JB<id,  like  the  ccremoaies  in  reUgioa, 
f  mt§  hm  itttoitled  to  tb*  magistrate ;  but  senie, 
-'  Hie  riisnlialii  ii  poaitive^  unalterable,  and 
-  Tiot  he  mbmittBd  ts  any  jurisdiction  t  His  a 
'  i«lj^  *tjs  ever  the  same,  even  an  act  of 
A  cannot  alter  it. 
utuj    even   usages  in   style,    may   be 
uitom^  and  proprieties   in  speech 
<  ug  to  the  several  dialects  of  the 

Aud  aixording  to  the  diflercnt  manner 
several  langungvs  do  severally  express 

,  if  a  direct  significatioa  of  words,  or 
ia  eaprcssioo,  which  we  call  speak- 


ing sense :  Itils,  like  truth,  is  sullen,  and  the  same 
ever  was  and  ever  will  be  so,  to  what  manner 
and  in  what  language  soever  'tis  expressed. 
Words  without  it  are  only  noise,  which  any  brute 
enn  make  as  well  as  we,  and  birds  raucl)  better ; 
for  words  without  seof>emakebut  dull  music.  Thus, 
a  man  may  speak  in  words,  but  perfectly  unifitelll- 
gible  as  to  meaning ;  he  may  talk  a  great  deal, 
bul  say  nothing.  But  'tis  the  proper  position 
of  words,  adapted  to  their  significations,  which 
makes  them  intelligible,  and  conveys  the  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker  to  the  understanding  of  the 
hearer  ;  the  contrary  to  which  we  call  nonsense : 
and  there  is  a  .superfluous  crowding  in  of  insig* 
niflcant  words,  more  than  arc  needful  to  express 
tho  thing  intended;  and  this  is  impertinence  1 
and  that  again ,  carried  to  an  citreme,  is  Hdicu- 
lous. 

Thus,  when  our  diicoursc  is  ioTerlirM^d  with 
needless  oaths,  curses,  and  long  parentheses  of 
imprecations,  and  with  some  of  very  indirect  sig- 
nification, they  become  very  impertinent ;  and 
these  being  run  to  the  extravagant  degree  in- 
fitanccd  in  berore,  become  perfectly  ridiculons 
and  nonsense;  and  without  forming  it  into  ati 
argument,  it  appears  to  be  nonsense  by  tho  con* 
tradictoriaeti,  and  it  appears  impertinent  by  the 
insijjnilicancy  of  the  expression. 

After  idU  how  Httle  it  becomes  a  gentleman  to 
debauch  hts  mouth  with  foul  language,  I  ntcr  to 
themselves  in  a  few  particulars. 

This  vicious  custom  has  prevailed  open  good 
manners  too  far;  but  yet  there  are  some  degree! 
to  which  it  is  not  yet  arrived. 

As,  first,  tho  wor&t  slaves  to  this  folly  will  oei- 
[  ther  teach  it  to,  nor  approve  of  it  in,  therr  chil- 
dren t  some  of  the  most  careless  will  indeed  nega- 
tively teach  it,  by  not  reproving  them  for  it ; 
but  sure  no  man  ever  ordered  bis  children  to  ba 
taught  to  curso  and  swear. 

\     %  The  pracc  of  swearing   has  not  obtained 
I  to  bo  a  mode  yet  among  the  women  :   God  damn 
I  ye,  does  not  sit  wcil  upon  a  female  tongue  ;  It 
j  seems  to  be  a  masculine  vice,  which  the  women 
I  arc  not  arrived  to  yet ;  and  1  would  only  desire 
those  gentlemou  who  practii^e  it  themselves  to 
hear  a  woman  swear.     It  has  no  music  at  all 
,  there,  1  am  sure ;  and  just  as  little  does  it  be- 
come any  gentleman,  if  he  would  suffer  himidf 
to  be  judged  by  all  tho  laws  of  sense  or  good 
maniven  in  the  world, 

'Tts  a  sense  less,  foolish,  ridiculous  practice :  lit 
a  mean  to  no  manner  of  end ;  'tis  words  spoken 
which  signify  nothing;  'tis  folly  acted  for  the 
sake  of  folly,  which  is  n  thing  even  the  devil 
himself  don't  practise.  The  devil  does  evil  we 
say,  but  it  Is  for  some  design,  either  to  seduce 
others,  or,  at  some  divines  tay,  from  a  prlndple 
of  enmity  to  his  Maker.  Meii  steal  for  gain«  and 
murder  to  gratify  their  avarice  or  revenge* 
whoredoms  and  ravishments,  adulteries  and  to* 
domy,  are  committed  to  please  a  vicious  appetite, 
and  have  always  alluring  objects  f  and  generally 
all  vices  have  some  previous  cause,  and  some 
nsible  tendency  ;  but  this,  of  all  vicious  practices, 
seems  the  moU  nooicnsical  and  ridiculous  ;  there 
is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit ;  no  desijrn  ptir^ 
sued,  no  lust  gratified,  but  Is  a  mere  phreniy  of 
I  the  tongue,  a  vomit  of  tlie  brain,  which  works 
[  by  puttiDg  a  contrary  upon  the  course  of  nattrre. 
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AgoiUf  other  vtcc^  men  find  Eoroe  reiuoa  or 
olhcr  to  give  for,  or  excuses  U>  pdluLtc ;  raco 
plead  want  to  extenuate  theft,  and  strong  pro* 
vocatioos  to  excuse  murders ;  and  many  a  limt 
excuse  they  wilJ  bring  for  whoring  i  but  this  »or* 
did  habif,  cveu  thote  that  practi&e  it  will  own 
to  be  a  crime^  and  nmke  no  cxcuao  for  it ;  «&d 
the  most  1  could  ever  bear  a  m&u  sny  lor  it  was, 
tlmt  he  could  not  help  it. 

Besides,  as  *t\s  an  iticxcusuble  iiupertincucOt  $q 
ttfl  a  brc&ch  upoa  good  tnaanors  and  eonvcrw' 
tlon,  for  a  man  to  impose  the  clamour  of  his  oaths 
upon  the  company  he  converses  vvith :  if  there 
be  any  one  pcrsou  in  the  company  that  docj  not 
approve  tlic  wi\j,  *tia  an  iinpoiing  upon  him  with 
m  freedom  beyond  clviUty;  as  if  a  man  should 
fart  before  a  justice,  or  talk  bawdy  before  the 
queen,  or  the  like. 

To  suppress  this,  laws,  acts  of  parliament,  tmd 
proclamations,  arc  bauhUs  and  banterj»i  the  lau^b* 
ter  of  the  lewd  party,  aod  never  had*  as  I  could 
perceive^  any  tafluence  upon  the  practice]  nor 
arc  any  of  our  magistrates  fond  or  forward  of 
pulUng  tbem  into  execution. 

It  muat  be  example,  not  penalties,  must  sitik 
this  crime  i  and  if  the  gentlemen  of  Knglonif 
would  ODce  drop  it  as  a  mode,  the  vice  is  so  fckol- 
ish  and  ridiculous  in  itself  'twould  soon  grow 
odious  and  out  of  fashion. 

This  work  such  nn  academy  mi^^ht  begin ;  and 
t  believe  nothing  would  so  soon  explode  the  prac* 
tioe  as  the  public  discouragement  of  it  by  such 
a  Bodoty ;  where  all  our  customs  and  habits, 
both  in  speech  and  behaviour,  should  receive  on 
authority.  Ali  tlie  disputes  about  precedency  of 
wii,  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  usages  of 
the  theatre,  would  be  decided  here.  Plays  should 
pass  here  t>eforc  they  were  acted,  aod  the  critics 
might  give  their  censures^  and  damn  at  their 
pleasure:  nothing  would  ever  die  which  once 
received  life  at  this  original.  The  two  theatres 
might  cod  their  jangle  and  dispute  for  priority  no 
more ;  wit  and  real  worth  should  decide  the  con- 
troversy, and  here  should  be  the  infallible  judge. 

*'Tfav  striis  would  then  be  only  to  do  vd^ 
Aod  lie  alone  be  crown'd  who  did  ext'eU 
Y^  '*•"'•  *'i~m  Whigs  who  frgtn  the  churdi  witbdtcw, 
1  h^vc  ouj  sta^-diMoiitcn  tqo  i 

^  ocrcmonie*  of  pit  And  }^ax, 

A.-u  ♦kjt  jcwf  itn  *«und  and  orthodox  *, 
But  lore  dUordef  lo,  and  are  »o  nice, 
llicy  hfttc  coaformity,  t1ipti«ti  'iia  io  VJ£»» 
iSoDM  Mn  for  |"i^-  •  '  '  ■ — irrny  ;  and  bodm}, 
Likr  the  old  >:  i  hr  ^Ibowroom  ; 

Their  axbiiiii  Jiioini, 

Aad  btiHd  4  vmm> t.]juci.cr  ntt^n o'  tbcir  dfwa ; 
Faoofic  b«aax  mska  up  the  gaudy  ShoWj 
And  wit  aldtw  ».\)pean  incogmiiA ; 
Wit  and  religion  ■ufTcr  Muat  fit« ; 
N«cletft  of  both  attends  Ui«  warm  dcbal«  ; 
for  while  the  n&ttiM  strive  aiid  epuutonoiiic, 
WitwOl,  as  well  as  piety,  dccUnc.'* 

Next  to  this,  which  I  esteem  as  the  most  noble 
■od  most  useful  proposal  in  this  book,  I  proceed 
to  aoAdemics  for  military  studies ;  and  because  J 
dei%n  rather  to  express  my  meaning  than  make 
■  large  book,  1  bring  them  all  into  one  chapter* 

I  allow  the  war  is  the  best  academy  in  the 
world,  where  men  study  by  necessity,  and  prac^ 
tise  by  force,  and  both  to  some  purpose,  with 
duty  in  the  action,  and  a  reward  in  the  end ; 
and  *tis  evident  to  any  man  who  knows  the  world, 
or  has  mode  any  observations  on  thiols,  what  an 


iotprovemeot  the  English  natioQ  has  made  during 
this  seven  years*  war. 

But  should  you  ask  how  dear  it  first  coit.  and 
what  a  conditioQ  England  was  in  for  a  w«r  at 
first  on  this  account,  how  almost  alt  our  en- 
gineers and  great  officers  were  foreigners,  it  msy 
put  us  in  mind  bow  necessary  it  is  to  have  our 
people  so  practised  in  the  arts  of  war,  that  tbuy 
may  not  be  novices  when  they  come  to  the  ex- 
pcriment. 

t  have  heard  some  who  were  no  great  friends 
to  the  government  take  advantage  to  reAoct  upon 
the  king  in  the  begioning  of  bis  wars  in  Ireland, 
that  he  did  not  care  to  trust  the  English ;  bnt 
<atl  his  great  officers,  his  generals,  aod  engineers, 
were  foreigners.  And  though  the  case  was  so 
plain  OS  to  need  no  answer,  and  the  persons  tncb 
as  deserved  oone«  yet  this  must  be  obserrtd^ 
Ifamtgh  'twas  very  strange,  that  when  the  pre- 
foot  king  took  poeiewion  of  thli  kingdom,  and 
seeing  liimsclf  entering  upon  the  blood' 
this  age  has  known,  began  to  regulate  hit 
he  found  but  very  few  among  the  whole 
part  of  the  nation  Qt  to  make  use  of  for 
officers ;  and  was  forced  to  employ  straogi 
make  them  EogUshmcn ;  as  the  Counta  ' 
berg,  GJngcl,  Soltns,  Ruvigny,  and  others :  and 
yet  it  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  all  the  encou* 
ragcmcnt  imaginable  was  given  to  the  English 
gentlemen  to  qualify  themselves,  by  giving  no  less  ■ 
than  sixteen  regiments  to  gentlemen  of  good  fa* 
milies,  who  had  never  been  in  any  servtoc, 
knew  but  very  little  how  to  command  them.  Of! 
these  several  are  now  in  the  army,  and  have  the 
reward  suitable  to  their  merit,  bemg  migor^ 
gencrak,  brigadiers,  and  the  like. 

If,  then,  a  long  peace  had  so  reduced  ui  to  4 
degree  of  ignorance  that  might  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  lis,  bad  we  not  a  king  who  is  always 
followed  by  the  greatest  masters  in  the  woHdV 
who  knows  what  peace  aitd  dilTcrent  goveraon 
may  bring  us  to  again  ? 

The  manner  of  making  war  dilTers  pertkapt 
as  much  ojs  anything  in  the  world ;  aod^  if 
look  no  further  back  than  oiur  civil  wars,  *tJim 
plain  a  general  then  would  hardly  be  fit  to  tie  a 
colonel  now,  saving  his  capacity  of  improvements 
The  defensive  art  always  follows  the  offettsiTe  | 
and  though  the  latter  has  extremely  got  the  starl 
of  the  former  in  this  age,  yet  the  other  is  migbtily 
improving  also. 

We  saw  in  England  a  bloody  civil  war,  whera, 
aecording  to  the  old  temper  of  the  English,  figh^ 
jog  was  tbe  business.     To  have  an  army 
in  such  a  post  as  not  to  be  able  to  come  ai 
was  a  thinif  never  heard  of  in  that  war »  evi 
weakest  party  would  always  oome  out  and  fight  ^ 
Duubur  fight  for  instonoet  and  they  that  were 
beaten  to-day  would  fight  again  to.morroW|^  and 
seek  one  another  out  vdlU  such  eagerness^  as  if 
they  IhuI  been  in  haste   to  have   their  bri 
koooked  out*       EBCampmenti,  entree 
batteries*  oouoiemarohingf,  fortifying  el  camps, 
and  cannonsdings,  were  strange  and  almost  ttn* 
known  things,  and  whole  camnaigns  were  passed 
over,  aod  hardly  any  tents  made  use  ot      ftaftJ't 
surprises,  storming  of  towns,  skirmlsbc^  ali^fM^ 
ambuscades,  and  b«> sting  up  quarters,  was  tkis 
news  of  every  day.     14ow» 'tis  frequent  to  hate 
amies  of  ^0,000  men  of  a  side  stand  at  ^ 
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tllliiii  view  of  one  unotber,  and  spend  a  whole 
Oftpttign  tn  dodging,  or,  as  *tii  gcnteelj  called, 
ofatt^TLiig  ODe  another^  and  then  march  off  Into 
vlnter  quarteri.  The  ditfercncc  it  in  the  miu- 
hsiJ  of  war,  which  now  differ  as  much  from  what 
they  were  formerly  as  long  perukci  do  from 
ptqucd  be^rdj^  or  At  the  habits  of  the  people  do 
now  frooi  whAt  tbey  theo  wore.  The  present 
m*  of  the  w«f  arc— Never  fight  without  a 
/est  advantage;  aod  always  encamp  fo  as 
.  to  be  forced  lo  it. 

And  if  two  oppotite  generals  nicely  observe 
Nutb  these  nilcs,  it  is  impossibto  thi<y  should  ever 
qome  to  fight. 

I  grant  that  this  way  of  making*  war  spends 
tally  more  money  and  less  blood  than  former 
did  ;  but  then  it  spins  wars  out  to  a  greater 
h ;  and  I  almost  question  whether,  if  this 
been  the  way  of  fighting  of  old,  our  civil  war 
not  lasted  till  this  day,  Their  maxim  was^ 
feter  you  meet  your  enemy,  fight  him. 
It  the  case  Is  quite  different  now  ;  and  I 
*tJa  plain  in  the  present  war,  that  *tis  not 
'wtio  has  the  lon^st  sword,  m  much  as  he 
bni  ttie  longest  purse,  will  hold  tim  war  out 
Eofope  is  all  en^a^ed  in  the  war,  and  the 
wHI  never  be  cjLhauBted  while  either  party 
[jImI  money :  but  he  who  finds  himself  poorest 
give  out  first ;  and  this  is  evident  in  the 
-U  kiricr  ^ho  now  inclinci  lo  peace,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  armies  are 
1  whole  ;  but  the  sinews  fail,  be 
bu  <*xcbcquer  foil,  bis  kingdom  drdined,  and 
y  hard  to  come  at :  not  that  t  bdieve  half 
reports  we  have  had  of  the  misery  and 
rty  of  the  French  are  true;  but  'tis  ma ni- 
thc  King  of  F>ance  finds,  whatever  his 
maic%  may  do,  his  money  won*t  tiold  out  so  long 
a«  the  coofederates ;  and  therefore  he  uses  all 
tbe  means  possible  to  procure  a  peace  while  he 
auy  do  it  with  the  most  advantage. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  French  may  hold 
the  wnr  out  sei'eral  ycar5  looker,  but  their  king 
is  too  wise  to  let  things  run  to  extremity ;  he 
will  mtber  condescend  to  peace  upon  hard  terms 
now.  tban  stay  longer,  if  he  finds  himself  in 
lo  l>e  forced  lo  worse* 
being  the  only  digresaion  I  design  to  be 
of,  r  hope  I  shail  be  excused  it. 
lum  of  all  this  is,  that  since  *tis  so  neces- 
to  be  in  a  condition  for  war  in  a  ttme  of 
,  our  people  should  be  inured  to  it.  'Tis 
\fgt  that  everything  should  be  ready  but  the 
sr :  ships  arc  ready,  and  our  trade  keeps 
teamen  always  taught,  and  breeds  up  more; 
Mitdters,  horsemen,  engioeers ,  gunners,  and 
Wt€,  snoist  be  bred  and  taught ;  men  are  not 
iHtb  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  nor  forti- 
Sj^tkns  In  their  heads ;  'tis  not  natural  to  shoot 
Imntw  «sd  undermine  towns :  for  which  purpose 
IpropOie, 

ROYAL   ACADEMY   FOR  MILITARY 

EXERCISES. 
Ibimder.  the  king  himself;  the  charge  lo 
dd  by  the  public,  and  settled  by  a  revenue 
I  tile  crown,  lo  be  paid  yearly, 
rpropette  this  to  consist  of  four  parts  :  — 
1.   A  <^legc  for  breeding  up  of  artists  in  the 
tmivi  ptvoiice  of  all  military   exercises  i    the  ^ 


scholars  to  betaken  in  young,  and  be  msintalned» 
and  afterwards  under  tbe  king's  care  for  prefer* 
tncnt,  as  their  merit  and  his  majesty's  favour 
shall  recommend  them  ;  from  whence  bis  majesty 
would  at  &11  times  be  furnished  with  able  en- 
gineers, gunners,  firemasters,  bombardiers,  miners, 
and  the  like.  ' 

The  second  college  for  voluntary  students  in 
the  same  exercises,  who  should  all,  upon  certain 
limited  conditions,  be  entertained^  and  bavo  all 
tbe  advantages  of  the  lectures,  experiments,  and 
learning  of  the  college,  and  be  also  capable  of 
sevetttl  titles,  profits,  and  settlements,  in  the  said 
college,  answerable  to  the  fellows  in  the  univer- 
sities. 

The  third  college  for  temporary  study,  into 
which  any  person  who  Is  a  gentleman,  and  an 
Englishman,  entering  bis  name,  and  conforming 
to  the  orders  of  the  house,  shall  be  entertained 
like  a  gentleman  for  ouc  whole  year  gratis,  and 
taught  by  masters  appointed  out  of  the  second 
college. 

The  fourth  eollege,  of  schools  only,  where  all 
persons  whatsoever,  for  a  small  allowance,  shall 
be  taught  and  eotert^d  in  all  the  particular  exer- 
cises they  desire  i  and  this  to  be  supplied  by  tbe 
proficients  of  the  first  college. 

t  could  lay  out  the  dimensions  and  necessary 
incidents  of  all  this  work  ;  but  since  the  method 
of  such  a  foundation  is  easy  and  regular  from  the 
model  of  other  colleges,  I  shall  only  state  tbe 
economy  of  the  houie. 

Ttic  buildiog  muit  be  very  large,  and  should 
mthcr  be  stately  and  magntlicent  in  figure  than 
gay  and  costly  in  ornament ;  and  I  think  such  a 
house  as  Chelsea  Collegej  only  about  four  times 
as  big,  wouEd  answer  it ;  and  yet  f  believe  might 
bo  finished  for  as  little  charge  as  has  been  laid  out 
in  that  palace-like  hospital 

The  first  college  should  consist  of  one  general, 
five  colonels,  and  twenty  captains. 

Being  such  as  graduates  by  preferment ;  at 
first  named  by  tbe  founder,  and  after  the  first 
settlement  to  be  chosen  out  of  tbe  first  and 
second  college^,  with  apartments  in  the  college, 
and  salaries. 


The  General 
Thji  Coloauli 


£300  pen 
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Tivo  thousand  scholars,  among  whom  shall  be 
the  following  degrees : 

100  Governors,  eJlonred      -       .       -  £lOf  per  auounu 
200  DlActort  „  -        -        •        5  „ 

SOU  Exemple  „  -        -        -        A  „ 

5O0  f  roAc&atA. 
l,OiNJ  J  union. 

The  general  to  be  named  by  the  founder  out 
of  the  colonels ;  tbe  colonels  to  be  named  by  the 
general  out  of  the  captains  -,  tbe  captains  out  of 
the  governors  ;  tbe  governors  from  the  directors  ; 
and  the  directors  from  tbe  exempts,  and  so  on. 

The  juniors  to  be  divided  into  teu  schools  ;  the 
seboob  to  be  thus  governed:  every  school  faiis— 

100  Juniors,  in  10  classes. 

Every  class  to  have  2  Directors. 

100  c1bm««  of  iunion  it    «....*  1,000 
Kacb  ciM*  2  I>ixi.>cU/i:s ZOO 


4b 
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The  proficients  to  b»  divided  tnto  flv©  schools  i 
Fivpry  s<!hn.,T  to  Hivr?  ]f*  tltisfps  of  10  cuch. 

i(J  clM*Cf  of   Ir  500 

Eftcti  clwiX  Governors  1.    .....  tog 


Tbc  exempts  to  be  suporntimcrary,  having  a 
rpmiill  allotvaDOG,  and  nmintaineii  in  the  coiiege 
lill  iireferment  offbr. 

The  scoond  college  to  eontifti  of  volanlAry 
studenti,  to  be  tukeu  ta  afler  «  oertam  de<;r6tt  of 
I<<iirnjfig,  from  arnou^  the  protkienti  of  the  tiTMt, 
or  from  any  or  her  tchoolg^  after  sudi  aod  ay  oh 
IhiutaHons  of  learTiing  :  who  study  at  Ihcir  own 
chiiTf^Lv  bt'lfi^  allowed  cvrtnio  privileges;  aa 

iJliiiinbers  renL'*rr€C«  on  <$ondition  of  rctidenee. 

Commons  ^rattSt  Jor  cerMm  Q%td  terms. 

Prrrcm^cnt.  on  condition  of  a  Lcrni  uf  yoart* 

U^  <jf  Ubrariei.  InslrunientA,  and  lectures  of 

I    ThiA  collefo  should  have  th«  following  prefer* 
meots,  with  s^larici ; — 

AGorerflor      -       -       -       -       -       £tOO  pcr&mtimi. 
AFiUMfdviit      •  -  -        -  iOO         „ 

J»ti  ColUiici^mj^on     *       -        -       -       •    40         „ 

30O  VoluntATif  Students,  without  ollonrazttei. 

The  third  und  fourth  colleges,  consiitingf  only 
of  suhooU  for  toinporary  ptudy,  may  be  thus  : — 

The  third  being;  for  gcDtlumcn  to  hum  the 
ne4?«3&nry  arts  and  ext^rcises  to  qiiuhfy  thom  for 
the  dfirvice  of  their  dountry^  and  entcrtiuning 
them  one  whole  year  nt  the  public  charge,  may 
bo  supposed  to  hufo  always  ItOlM)  persons  on  tti 
hands,  und  CAnnot  have  less  than  100  teachers, 
who  I  would  thus  order  :>— 

Every  tt'acher  shiill  conUoue  at  least  one  year, 
but  by  alio  trance  two  years  at  most ;  ihoil  huve 
13(E  per  aonuia  extraordinary  oJlowaucc;  shall 
bo  bound  to  g'we  their  constant  attendance,  and 
shall  have  always  five  college-majors  of  the  second 
college  to  supervise  them,  who  !»halt  command  a 
month  and  then  be  succeeded  by  live  other««  and 
fo  on ;  10/.  per  annum  extraordinary  to  bo  paid 
them  for  their  aUcndm^cc, 

Ttie  gentJemen  who  practise  to  be  put  to  no 
manner  of  charge,  but  to  he  obliged  strictly  to  the 
folio wixig  arLicks :-« 

1,  To  constant  residence ;  not  to  He  out  of  the 
house  without  leave  of  the  college- mnjor. 

2*  To  perform  all  the  college  exercises,  ai  ap* 
pointed  by  the  m:isters,  without  dispute, 

3b  To  sub  mil  to  the  orders  of  the  house. 

To  quarreh  or  ^ive  ill  language!  should  be  a 
crime  to  be  punished  by  way  of  fine  only,  the 
college. major  to  be  judge,  and  tho  ofleoder  be  put 
into  custody  till  he  ssk  pardon  of  the  person 
wronged ;  by  which  means  every  gentleman  who 
has  been  aflTrontod  has  lufiklent  satisfuction. 

Bui  to  slnke^  ohalkoge,  dniw»  or  light,  should 
be  mors  serorely  punished ;  the  offender  to  be 
deolared  no  gentleman,  his  name  posted  up  at  ttio 
eoUegv  gate,  his  person  oxpellcd  rhe  house,  and 
to  t>e  pumped  as  a  rake  if  ever  he  is  taken  within 
the  collei^c  waJls. 

The  teachers  of  this  college  to  be  chosen,  one 
half  out  of  the  exempts  of  the  first  college,  and 
the  other  out  of  tlio  pcahdontii  of  Lho  accuud» 


I  The  fourth  college  being  only  of  scbonti,  w0l 
he  neither  chari^eable  nor  troubtesome«  but  ma/f 
consist  of  a*  many  as  shall  offer  themseket  to  be 
tnught,  and  supplied  with  teachers  from  the  Othcf 
schools. 

The  proposal  being  of  so  large  an  extent,  qnu»t 
have  a  propurtjonfthlc  setttement  for  its  niBiift> 
ten  once ;  and  the  beneBl  betng  to  the  wbolt 
kingdom,  the  charge  will  naCurdly  lie  upon  the 
public,  and  cantot  well  he  less,  cod  side  ring  the 
number  of  pcrisons  to  be  maintained,  than  ai 
follows  :— 


FIRST    COLLEGE. 


The  Gcjirral        -        .        -        . 

5  CuInneU  at  £100  per  jiinum  each 

20  C/ipUiin*         CO 

lOU  GQVcmon     10 

2U\i  Dircclor*         5 

200  ExptnpU         5 

a,(]iO0   HcAdd  far  subsiat«nic«,   ot  20U  j 


r  ittsd 


IJOQO 


])cr  4»uqum,  includitiff  pro^sioD,  «nd  «U  tJi* 
officers' t&lsripitn  Uie  hauw,  ac  favUert,  cobXf^ 
pufTcyon,  uune:^,  ni&idji,  Ia undresses,  «tc«> 
Hrcbt,  clerki,  ierviiiii»,  canplmUu,  poitiAiiliut 
AtteadfttiU,  which  are  ouxnerou*    *        .       ^  I0|OO4 

ixco^D  cai.t.Eoe« 

A  OdTcmor          -       .       .       -       ,        -      -*  IM 

A  Fremidcnt ^100 

50  Cul W^rosjon  at  £50  |ier  amtutn           -       «  l,iOO 

•JOQ  Vtohcienxs               tO         „            -         -       -  S,Qi» 
€oDiiuous  far  500  (tudent^,  during  times  of  KVr^ 

cii(?4^  ml  51.  per  stuiuiD  enrh          ...  XtSO^ 

200  PirtiadeiitJi'  *ubfi»lcnce,  rt.-ckj)iiing  af  above  -  ifilH^ 

TMIJtO  COLVKOM. 

TKu  Rentlemc^n  hcnafe  fnaiiitsiAcd  oi  genitcinf n^ 
uud  arv  to  have  good  tabl«»,  wha»hall  ihet*- 
fore  hare  aniiilow&ucr,  at  the  rtue  adSt  per 
licad,  ill  oiliccni  to  be  fnaintaiiied  out  of  It, 

yfhkh  i* -  2S,M 

100  Teaclien*  talssy  atul  ^ubsiAtence  ditto  ^,sa 

50  Ct^Uetre-nuiJoin  at  lOL  per  aomun  is       *         -        Si 

AimuaJ  charge  .       .       *       .       ,         .    ts^ig 


The  baUdlng  to  cowi  >  ,  .  .  .  *  M.0O# 
Furii.iturt.s  beds,  tables,  ohairt,  UneD^  tic,  -^  -  10,000 
lluoi>^  iuatrimieatf,  and  uiciuils,   for  txpcH- 

UitiQlM      .         .        ^        -        >        -        .        ^     |,M| 

Bo  tlie  imtnediatfi  charge  would  be       •  -  n2,09l 

The  annual  charge         ...        ...   u,W 

T»  whkh  add  the  chaigti  of  «xfr«if«a  a»d  exp»- 

rlicietiu |,;m 


The  king's  magazines  to  furnish  thom  with  50D 
barrels  of  gunpowder  per  onnum,  for  the  public 
uses  of  exercises  and  experiments. 

In  the  Hrst  of  these  colleges  should  reroaio  the 
governing  part*  and  all  the  preferments  be  made 
from  thence,  to  be  supplied  In  course  from  the 
other  i  tha  general  of  the  first  to  give  orders  tv 
the  other,  and  be  subject  only  to  the  founder. 

The  government  should  be  all  military,  wiih  ^ 
constitution  for  the  same,  regulated  for  thai  pur- 
pose, and  a  council  to  hear  and  detcmune  ih» 
differences  and  trespasses  by  the  college  laws. 

The  public  exercises  likewise  military^  and  at! 
the  schools  be  disciplined  under  proper  offiotrt^ 
who  arc  &o  in  turn,  or  by  order  of  the  general* 
iind  continue  but  for  the  diiy« 

The  several  dosses  to  perform  several  »tudics« 
and  but  one  study  to  a  distinct  e\A$s^  nud  the 
persons^  as  they  remove  ffoiu  onu  study  lo  another. 
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ltd  clisDge  their  claiiCSt  but  so  a»  that  io  the 

geoeral  i^xercises  skU  Iheschokn  loiiy  be  qujiUticd 
to  act  ail  the  tcverd  part5»  as  they  moy  be 
AnLcredr 

The  proper  fiCudica  of  thii  college  ihould  be 
the  foHowiQ^;-^ 

Geontctry.  B<)iiib!irdin^. 

AMPOrtotny.  Giinnrry. 

History.    *  I  -  r 

NftvifjiitioTi.  i 

Derfmal  AHthmcllc,  J 

nV'iioiiometry*  A 

Dialing.  A  l  ^ 

GtLiiging^.  Dclmeatiun* 

Mininir.  ArchiUwture* 

Fipc-wofkin^,  Surveying, 

7  Asul  all  arts  or  sciences,  appendixes  to  such  at 


With  eierdtes  for  the  body,  to  which  nil  should 
he  obliged  OS  their  genius  and  capaciticf  led 
^them»  ai 

h  Sfrhnmiog^;  which  no  foldier,  and  indeed 
llo  man  whatever,  ought  to  be  without. 
2.   Handling  all  lortfi  of  Ere-arms, 
8.  Marching  atid  counter-marching  in  furm* 
4.   Fenc'mg  and  the  long  staff, 
5l   Riding  and  managing,  or  horsemanship. 
6.   RuoQing,  leaping,  and  wrestling* 
_^  And  herewilh  should  also  be  preserved  and 
brefnily  taught  all  the  customs,  usages,  terms  of 
Ar,  and  terms  of  art,  usc^  In  siegos,  marches  of 
iTiie!,  and  cncampmenU ;  thai  so  a  genth^man 
'  t  in  this  college  should  be  no  novice  when ' 
ics  into  the  king's  armlesi  though  he  has 
>  service  abroad.     1  remember  the  stor}' 
English  gentleman,  an  oSiccr  at  the  siege 
Limerick   in  Ireland,  who,  though   he  was 
ve  enoogti   upon  action^   yet,   for  the  only 
[fliter  of  being  ignorant  in  the  terras  of  art,  and 
owing   not   how   to   talk    camn4angwiif€t  was 
posed  to  be  laughed  at   by  the  whole  army, 
r  mistaking  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  which 
thought  had  been  a  mine  against  the  town. 
The  experiments  of  these  colleges  would  be  a» 
ell  worth  publishing  a*  the  acts  of  the    Royal 
cicty.     To  which  purpose  the  house  must  bo 
^  ■rhere  they  may  have  ground  to  cast  bombs, 
'^  regular  works,   as   batteriei,   bastions, 

lOoni,  redoubts,  horn-works,  forts»  and  the 

_fr ;  vith  the  convenience  of  water  to  draw  round 
luch  work*,  to  exercise  the  engineers  in  all  the 
oecesjary  experiments  of  draining  and  mining 
under  ditches.  There  must  be  room  to  fire  great 
shot  at  a  distance,  to  cannonade  a  camp,  to  ihrow 
all  sorts  of  fire-works  and  maehinea  that  arc 
or  shall  be  invented;  to  open  trcuchcs»  form 
c«mp9,  Ac. 

Their  public  eiercisct  will  be  also  very  di- 
^verting,  and  more  worth  while  for  any  gentleman 
'Ho   see   than   the   sights  and  shows  which  our 
people  in  England  are  so  fund  of, 

I  believe,  as  a  constitution  might  be  formed 
from  these  generals,  this  would  be  the  greatest, 
the  gallantest,  and  the  most  ustful  foundation  in 
the  world.  The  English  gentry  would  be  the 
best  qualified,  and  consequently  bfst  accepted 
abroad,  and  most  useful  at  homo  of  any  people 
in  the  world  ;  ond  his  niojesty  should  never 


be  «xposed  to  the  n^cesilty  of  employing  foreign* 
ers  ill  the  posts  of  trust  and  service  in  his  armies, 

And  that  the  whole  kingdom  might  in  some 
degree  be  better  qualified  fur  service,  I  think  the 
following  project  would  be  very  useful. 

When  our  military  weapon  was  the  long-bow, 
at  which  our  English  nation  io  some  measure 
exceUed  the  whole  world,  the  neanest  country- 
man was  a  good  archer;  and  Uiat  which  qualified 
them  so  much  for  service  in  the  war  was  their 
diversion  in  times  of  peace,  which  also  had  this 
i;ood  effect,  that  when  an  army  was  to  he  raised 
they  needed  no  disciplining.  And  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  people  to  an  exercise  so 
publicly  profitable,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
made  to  oblige  every  parish  to  maintain  butts 
for  the  youth  in  the  country  to  shoot  at. 

Since  our  way  of  fighting  is  now  ottered,  and 
that  destructive  engine  the  rouikot  is  the  proper 
arms  for  the  soldier,  I  could  wish  the  diversion* 
also  of  the  English  would  change  too,  that  our 
pleasures  ond  profit  might  correspond.  *TiS  a 
great  hindrance  to  this  nation,  especially  where 
slooding  armies  arc  a  grievance,  that  if  ever  a 
war  commence  men  must  have  at  least  a  year 
berore  they  are  thought  fit  Io  face  an  enemy,  to 
instnict  fhcm  how  to  handle  their  arms;  and 
new-raised  men  arc  called  raw  soldiers.  To  help 
thi<),  at  lea:»t  in  some  mea.Hirc,  I  would  propose 
that  the  public  exercises  of  our  youth  should  by 
some  public  encouragement  (for  penalties  won't 
do  it)  be  drawn  off  from  the  foolish,  boyish  sports 
of  cooking  and  cricketing,  and  from  tippling,  to 
shooting  with  a  firelock  ;  an  exerci§e  as  pleasant 
as  *iis  manly  and  generous  ;  and  swimming,  which 
is  a  thing  so  many  ways  profi table,  besides  its 
being  a  great  preservative  of  health,  that  methinks 
no  man  ought  to  be  without  tt. 

1 .  For  shooting.  The  colleges  I  have  men- 
tioned above  hovmg  provided  for  the  instructing 
the  gentry  at  the  king's  charge,  the  gentry  in 
return  of  that  favour  should  introduce  it  among 
the  country  peop*?,  which  might  easily  bo  done 
thus  ;— 

If  every  country  gentleman,  according  to  his 
degree,  would  contribute  to  set  up  a  prize,  io  bo 
shot  for  by  the  town  he  lives  in,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood, obout  once  a  year,  or  twice  a  year,  or 
oftener  as  they  think  fit,  which  prize  not  single 
only  to  him  who  shoots  nearest,  but  according  to 
the  custom  of  shooting. 

This  would  certainly  set  qU  the  young  men  in 
England  a  shooting,  and  make  them  marksmen  ; 
for  they  would  be  always  practising  and  making 
matches  amon^  themselves  too,  and  the  advan> 
tage  would  be  found  in  a  war  ^  for  no  doubt  if  all 
the  soldiers  in  n  battalion  took  a  true  level  at 
their  enemy,  there  would  be  much  more  cxecuiioa 
done  at  a  distance  than  there  is ;  whereas  it  hai 
been  known  now,  that  a  battalion  of  men  bat 
reoeived  the  fire  of  another  battalion  and  not  tost 
abovo  30  or  40  men  ;  and  J  suppose  it  will  not 
easily  bo  forgotten  how*  at  the  battle  of  A  grim, 
a  battalion  of  the  English  anny  received  the 
whole  fire  of  an  Irish  regiment  of  dragoons,  but 
never  knew  to  this  day  whether  Ibcy  had  any 
bullets  or  no ;  and  I  need  appeal  no  further  than 
to  any  officer  that  served  in  the  Irish  war,  what 
advantages  tlie  English  armies  made  of  the  ttiiib. 
being  sucbwoud«ii\i\  tsvoxViai^^. 
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Under  the  head  of  Ac4ulcifiic»,  1  might  bdng 
b  a  project  for 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  WOMEN, 

I  have  often  thoui^ht  of  it  aii  ooc  of  the  most 
bf^rbaroui  cujtama  in  the  world,  con»idci-ij];  us 
as  a  civilUed  and  n.  chrUtlan  countryi  Llmt  wu 
deny  the  advantiigGS  of  icornmg  to  our  women. 
We  reproach  the  sex  every  day  with  folly  and 
iropcrtineacc,  while  1  am  coafidexit»  bad  they  the 
ftd vantages  of  education  equal  to  ui,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  Icsir  than  our&Avcs. 

One  would  wonder,  indeed,  how  it  should 
luippen  that  women  ore  converfibte  at  oil,  sLoce 
tbey  are  ooly  behold  ep  to  natural  parts  for  all 
their  l&aowledge*  Their  youths  is  &pcnt  to  teach 
them  to  stitch  and  sew,  or  moke  baubles :  they 
are  taught  to  read,  indeed,  and  perhaps  to  write 
their  names,  or  so,  and  that  is  the  hci^^ht  of  a 
woman's  education  :  and  I  would  but  as  it  any  who 
iJight  the  sex  for  their  uuderstandiu^s  what  is  a 
man  (a  gentleman  1  mean)  good  for^  that  is 
taught  no  more  ? 

1  need  not  give  instances,  or  examine  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  with  a  good  estate,  of  a 
good  family,  and  with  tolerable  parts,  and  ex- 
amine whot  figure  ho  makes  for  want  of  education. 

The  soul  IS  placed  in  the  body  like  a  rough 
diamond}  and  must  be  polished,  or  the  lustre  of 
it  will  never  appear ;  and  *t{»  manifest,  that  as 
the  rational  loul  distinKuishea  us  from  brutes,  so 
education  carries  on  the  distinction  and  mokes 
some  less  brutish  than  others.  This  is  too  evi- 
dent to  need  any  demonstration.  But  why«  then, 
should  women  be  denied  the  benefit  of  instruction  1 
If  knowledge  and  understanding  had  been  useleii 
additions  to  the  sex,  God  Almighty  would  never 
have  given  them  capacities  i  for  ho  made  nothing 
o^dleis,  Beaides,  I  would  ask  any  such  wImI 
they  can  see  in  ignorance  that  they  should  think 
it  a  neccsiiary  ornament  to  a  woman  ?  Or  how 
much  worse  is  a  wise  woman  than  a  fool  ?  Or 
what  haa  the  woman  done  to  forfeit  the  privilege 
of  being  taught  ?     Does  she  plague  us  with  tier 

Eridc  and  impertinence  'if    Why  did  wc  not  let 
er  learn,  that  she  might  have  had  more  wit 
Shall  we  upbraid  women  with  folly,  when  *tis 
only  the   error  of   this   Inhuman  custom  that 
hindered  them  being  made  wiser  ? 

The  capacities  of  women  are  supposed  to  be 
greater  and  their  seoies  quicker  than  those  of  the 
men ;  and  what  they  might  be  capable  of  being 
bred  to  is  plain  from  some  instances  of  female 
wit  which  this  age  is  not  v'Uhout  ;  which  upbraids 
us  with  injustice,  and  looks  oa  if  wc  denied  women 
the  advantages  of  education  for  fear  they  should 
vie  with  the  men  in  their  improvemenu. 

To  remove  this  objectiont  and  that  women 
ni'  '  •    at  least  a  needful  opportunity  of 

i''  all  sorts  of  useful  learning,  J  propose 

th.  ^M^  of  uQ  Academy  for  that  purpose. 

1  know  'tis  dungerous  to  make  public  appear* 
ioces  of  the  scx_tht:y  are  not  either  to  hi; 
OOoEiitfd  or  cxposciii  the  first  will  disagree  witl 
tbeir  inclinations,  and  the  lost  with  their  repu 
tmtion^t  and  therefore  it  is  Homev^hat  diificult ; 
And  1  doubt  a  method   proposed  by  an  ingenioijt 

lady,  in  alitt)"  i '  •  >Mi.d  '  Advice  to  the  Lkidie^* 

would  bo  i<  ucablo.     For,  saving  my 

respect  to  n  v.q  levity^  whkh  perhaps 


is  a  little  peculiar  to  (hami  at  least  in  their 
youth,  will  not  bear  the  reatraint ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  nothing  but  the  height  of  bigotry  can 
keep  up  a  nunnery.  Women  are  extravagantly 
desirous  of  going  to  heaven,  and  will  puninh  tbetr 
pretty  bodies  to  get  thither ;  but  nothing  tits 
will  do  it,  and  even  in  that  case  »ometime«  It 
falls  out  thai  nature  will  prevail. 

When  (  talki  therefore,  of  ait  Academy  for 
women,  I  mean  both  the  model,  the  teaching, 
and  the  govcrnmeot,  different  from  what  ia  pro- 
posed by  that  ingenious  lady,  for  whoae  proposal 
I  have  a  very  great  esteem,  and  also  a  in«al 
opinion  of  her  wit ;  difTercnt,  too,  from  all  aorta 
of  religious  con&nemcnt,  and,  above  all,  frtmi 
vowB  of  celibacy. 

Wherefore  the  Academy  I  propose  thould 
differ  but  little  from  public  schools,  wherein  aneh 
ladies  as  were  willing  to  study  should  have  atl 
the  advantages  ofleaming  suitable  to  their  genius, 

But  since  some  severities  of  discipline  more 
than  ordinary  would  be  absolutely  ncoeisary  to 
preserve  the  reputation  of  the  house,  that  persons 
of  iiuality  and  fortune  might  not  be  afraid  lo 
venture  their  children  thither,  I  sthall  venture  to 
make  a  small  scheme  by  way  of  essay* 

The  house  1  would  have  built  in  a  form  by 
itself,  as  well  a$  in  a  place  by  itself. 

The  building  iihould  be  of  three  plain  fronts* 
without  any  jetting?  or  bearing^work*  that  the 
eye  might  at  a  glance  see  from  one  coin  to  the 
other  ;  the  gardens  walled  in  the  same  triangular 
figure,  with  a  iargc  moat,  and  but  one  entrance. 

When  thus  one  part  of  the  situation  was  coo* 
t rived  as  well  as  might  be  for  discovery,  and  to 
render  intriguing  dangerous,  I  would  have  no 
guards,  no  eyes,  no  spies,  set  over  the  ladies,  hut 
shall  expect  them  to  be  tried  by  the  prindplet  of 
honour  and  strict  virtue. 

And  if  1  am  o^kcd  why,  I  must  ask  pardon 
of  my  own  sex  for  giving  this  reason  for  it  i— 

1  am  so  much  in  charity  with  women,  und  ^ 
well  oequainled  with  men.  that  *lls  m> 
there  needs  no  other  care  to  prevent  i 
than  to  keep  the  men  effectually  away:  tor 
though  inchnolion,  which  wc  prettily  call  love* 
docs  sometimes  move  a  little  toa  viiibly  in  the 
sex,  and  frailly  often  follows :  yet  I  thifdl  verily. 
custom,  wliich  we  miscall  modeity*  his  solkr  the 
ascendant  over  the  sex,  that  soUcilatioa  alwii|i 
goes  before  it. 

*'  Coitocn  With  waroen  'ttcsd  o(  virtu«  mli*  J 
It  I«uiv  Uio  wiMst,  ajid  «aiiMnaiid»  th«  ftaist 
For  ihi«  «lcme.  when  UkcUosUoM  rdffii* 
TUo  virtiit*  Ik'd,  will  mcts  office  raitntB. 
Only  by  cu*(.trfi  "tj»  thml  vtrtoc  Uvitt, 
Ahd  love  requijv*  lo  b«  «k'd  bclbn  itpv«s« 
.  V'T  ihat  which  we  csh  modies^  ii  nrtd* : 

I  riw  V  ^icqrti  to  uk.  And  h«te  lo  be  dented. 

i  ( -  ruKiom  thus  pr«TftU«  uwm  thnr  wnoi^ 
i  }i>  y  11  ncYer  boi,  wtuaa^k^  theyeailljrgnBi  j 
A 11 J  when  difl  aaodini  e«euiioii]r*s  over, 
i  ]u  hhst'Jvw  the  tTCttbiest  of  the  scs  discowr. 
1 :  1 1  '  ji  di*«in«  are  itioc^,  and  tuitu*  tit^ 
K  '  <  I  Tratn  her  men  sitd  opportuiutjr,    ' 
i     1    (will  be  vftijD  to  ctu-b  her  bf  nttraiati 
Hut  kv«p  the  ituoctioa  olf,  70U  keep  the  nUbL*' 

In  short  I  let  a  woman  have  never  tuoli  a 
comioft  principle,  she  will  let  you  aak  before  tbt 
compUca,  at  least  if  she  be  a  woman  of  any  ho* 
nour. 

Upon  this  ground  I  am  persuaded  such  ne«* 
surcs  might  be  (akc&«  that  the  iadici  might  baie 
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A/ithe  freedom  io  the  worid  within  their  oifo 
[f,  iml  yei  do  iiitriguti)g»  do  mdecenciei*  dot 
idaloBf  offitiri  faappeo  :  aod  in  order  to  thii, 

*■  toltowiag  custom •  and  lawi  ihould  be  ob- 

Hwnred  In  the  colleges,  of  which  I  would  propose 
^  one  Bt  lesjt  in  every  county  in  England,  «od 
I  ten  for  Ibe  city  of  London. 
er  tke  reguUtioa  of  the  form  of  the  build- 
>  bcfbre  ',^ 

Ait   the  ladies  who  enter  into  the  house^ 
kid  *ct  fhdr  hands  to  the  orders  of  the  bouse, 
*-  consent  to  submit  to  them, 
mui  should  be  received^  but  who 
art'u  ntnAf  willing^,  and  that  tt  was  the  act 
'  choice  to  rater  herself,  lo  do  person  should 
onfioed  to  coodnue  there  a  moment  longer 
I  than  the  aame  voluntary  choice  inclined  her, 

3.  llie  charges  of  the  house  being  to  be  paid 

I  by  the  ladies,  every  one  that  entered  ihould  have 

only  this  incumbrance,  that  she  should  pay  for 

itif  whole  ye^T,  though  her  mind  flvould  change 

I  AS  to  her  conttoQtoce.  j 

_4«   A  u  nrt  of  parliament  should  make  it  fulony^  I 

'■-,  for  any  man  to  enter  by  force 

1  DC  houie,  or  to  loHcit  any  woman. 

I^h  Li  were  to  marry,  while  she  was  in  the 

Aod   this  law  would  by  no  means  be^ 

^re  ;  becauie  any  woman  who  was  wihio^  to 

I  ftcci^^e  the  addrcwtt  of  •  man,  might  discharge  | 

!'][  (i\  tho  house  when  she  pleased  ;  and,  on 

ny  woman  who  had  oeca^ion  might  I 

M.lf  of  the  impertinent  addresses  of  | 

I  ^e  bad  on  Aversion  to,  by  entering,'  \ 

.  wiae, 

r  tiouie  the  pertoni  who  enter  should  be  | 

I  ttil  ton  of  breeding  suitable  to  b(4h  ttii/jr 

IIS  and  their  quality,  and  io  porticuUr  mustc  | 

rdandng.  which  tt  would  be  a  cruelty  to  barj 

|fri  nf,  br cause  they  n re  their  darllo|fi     But . 

'^ht  ianguiigcs,  us 

n;   and    I  would 

UTQ   me   iDjurv   o<   '£i\iiv£  n  womon    more 

I  than  one. 

ey  tliould  as  a  particular  study  be  taugbt 

f  grscei  of  speech,  and  all  the  necessary  air 

Dvertatioo,  which  our  common  education  is 

ilfertive  in,  that  I  need  not  expose  It.     They 

VI  be  brought  to  read  books,  and  especially 

wy,  and  so  to  read  as  to  miUe  them  under* 

]  the  world,  and  be  able  to  know  and  judge 

Ilincr4  wYwn  ibey  hear  of  them. 

?&e  geniiis  would  lead  them  to  it, 
liO  sort  of  li?aroing ;  but  the  chief 
^  io  general  is  to  cultivate  the  uoderstiind- 
fof  t^  ses«  that  they  may  be  capable  of  all 
^  of  cOQVCTJOtioQ  ;  that  iMr  parts  and  judg- 
J  improved,  they  may  be  us  prolilable 
I  to  tMr  emrvcrtatioQ  as  they  nre  pleasant. 

The  wbole  sex  ore  generally  quick  and  sharp ; 
IfrsUflire  1  may  be  ailowed  lo  say  generally  so  -  tor 
|fKr«)y  lee  Ibein  lumpish  and  heavy  when  they 
Ffthildfifo,  as  boys  will  oficn  he,     tf  u  wo^ 

pbe  w«ll'bred»  and  taught  th    -  -^ imaare- 

It  of  ber  natural  wit,  she  pr^.  ^  very 

Mrfbi* and  retentive  ;  and  wii  r.  i  vlity,  a 

t  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  hocst  and 

I  noil  ddicaie  port  of  God's  creation  ;  the  glor) 

I  of  tMT   MoJier,   and   the   great  instance  of  hii 

V  fagord  to  man,  his  darting  creature,  to 

kip  fa**e  the  best  gift  either  God  tould 


bestow  or  man  receive.  And  'tis  the  moft 
sordid  piece  of  folly  and  iogratiiude  in  the  world, 
to  withhold  from  the  set  the  due  lustre  which  the 
advantages  of  education  give  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  their  minds. 

A  woman  well  bred  and  well  taught,  furnished 
wtlh  the  additional  accomplishraenta  of  knowledge 
and  behaviour,  is  a  creature  without  comparisoa  ; 
her  society  h  the  emblem  of  sublime  enjoyments ; 
her  person  is  angelic,  and  her  conversation  hea- 
venly i  she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  peace, 
love,  wit,  and  delight :  she  is  every  way  suitable 
to  the  sublimest  wish  ;  and  the  man  that  has  such 
a  one  to  his  portion,  bos  nothing  to  do  but  to 
rejoice  in  her,  and  be  thonkfuL 

On  the  oLhcr  hand,  suppose  her  to  bo  the  very 
same  woman,  and  rob  her  of  the  benefit  of  eduea- 
tiun.  and  it  follows  thus  r  — 

If  her  temper  be  good,  want  of  education  makes 
her  soft  and  easy. 

Her  wtt,  for  want  of  teaching,  mokes  her  im- 
pf.rtiTiont  and  tatkadve. 

licr  knoivledge,  for  wont  of  judgment  ond  ex- 
perience, makes  her  fanciful  aud  whlmticaL 

If  her  temper  be  bad,  want  of  breeding  mokes 
her  worse,  and  she  grows  haughty,  iasolent,  and 
toud. 

If  she  be  passionate,  want  of  manners  makes 
her  termagaot  and  a  scold,  which  is  much  at  one 
with  lunatic. 

If  she  be  proud,  want  of  discretion  (which  still 
U  breeding)  makes  her  conceited,  fantastic,  and 
ridiculous. 

And  from  these  she  degenerates  to  be  turbo- 
lent,  clamorouii,  noisy,  rinsly,  and  thf^  devil. 

Mcthinks  mankind,  for  {heir  own  sakca.  since 
say  what  we  wilt  of  the  womtfO,  we  all  tiiiuk  fit 
OQo  time  or  other  to  be  concerned  with  them, 
should  toJie  some  care  to  breed  them  up  to  be 
suitable  and  serviceable,  if  they  expected  do 
such  thing  01  delight  from  them*  filess  us! 
what  care  do  we  take  to  breed  up  a  good  borse, 
and  to  break  him  well  *  and  what  a  value  do  we 
put  upon  him  when  it  is  done,  And  all  because 
he  stmuld  be  fit  for  our  use  I  And  why  not  a 
woman  !  since  all  her  ornaments  and  beauty, 
without  suitable  behaviour,  is  a  cheat  in  nature, 
tike  the  false  tradesman,  wlio  puts  the  best  of  his 
j^oods  uppermost  that  the  buyer  may  think  rbe 
rest  ore  of  the  same  goodness. 

Beauty  of  the  body,  which  is  the  women's 
glory,  seems  to  be  now  unequally  bestowed,  and 
nature,  or  rather  Providence,  to  lie  under  some 
scandal  about  it,  as  if  it  was  given  a  woman  for 
a  snare  to  men,  and  fo  make  a  kind  of  she-devil 
of  her.  Because,  ihey  say,  exquisite  beauty  Is 
rarely  given  with  wit,  more  rarely  with  good* 
ncss  of  temper,  and  never  at  all  with  modc&ty. 
And  some,  pretending  to  justify  the  equity  of 
such  a  distribution,  will  tell  us  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  justice  of  Providence,  in  dividing  particular 
excellencies  among  all  his  creatures,  share  and 
share  alike,  as  it  were,  that  all  might  for  some* 
thing  or  other,  be  acceptable  to  one  another,  else 
some  would  be  despised. 

I  think  both  these  notions  false*  and  yet  the 
last,  which  has  the  show  of  respect  to  Providence, 
is  the  worst ;  for  it  supposes  Providence  to  be 
Indigent  and  empty,  as  if  it  had  not  wherewith  to 
furiiish  all  the  creatures  it  had  mode,  but  waa 
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rulii  m  be  p&rsimonious  tit  ill  giftt»  tmd  diBtribute 
them  by  pi«;e-mea1,  for  fear  ©f  being  exhausted. 

If  1  might  venture  my  opinioti  aj^ainit  an  aU 
mmt  universal  (lotrnttf  1  would  riy,  most  men 
ini»ta1ce  the  procpedltij^s  of  Providcnco  in  this 
eaao,  and  all  the  world  at  thit  day  are  mistaken 
jn  tlieir  practice  dbout  it ;  and  b(!causethc  asser- 
tion Is  ven-  bold,  1  desire  to  explain  myself, 

lltat  Ahnighty  I'lrst  Catise  which  made  us  all 
ii  certainty  llie  fountain  of  excellence,  as  it  is  of 
being^t  and  by  an  invisible  influence  cotild  have 
difTufed  equ.il  qualities  and  perfections  to  aTl 
tbe  creatures  it  has  made,  as  the  sun  does  its^^ 
U^ht,  wUhoat  the  least  ebb  or  diminution  to 
himself;  and  has  given  indeed  to  overy  in- 
dividual sulBcient  to  the  Jig^urc  his  Providence 
tiad  designed  him  in  the  world. 

i  believe  it  mtghc  bo  defended^  if  I  should  say 
that  1  do  suppose  God  has  given  to  all  mankind 
equal  gifts  and  capacities,  in  that  he  has  given  | 
tbom  all  fouts  equally  capable;  and  that  the 
whole  difference  in  mankind  proceeds  either  from 
accidental  difllbrence  in  the  make  of  their  bodieSr 
or  from  the  fooliish  dilicrcnce  of  education « 

L  From  accidental  difference  m  bodies.^ 
t  would  avoid  discoursing  here  of  the  philosophi- 
cal position  of  the  soul  in  the  body.  But  if  it  be 
true,  as  philosophers  do  affirm,  that  the  under- 
standing nnd  memory  is  dilated  or  contracted  oc- 
cordini:  to  the  accidental  dimensions  of  the  organ 
through  which  it  is  conveyed,  theUi  though  God 
has  given  a  soul  as  capable  to  me  as  another, 
yet,  if  I  h,ive  ony  natural  defect  in  thaie  parts 
of  the  body  by  which  the  soul  should  act,  1  may 
have  the  same  »oul  infus{>d  as  another  man,  and 
yet  he  be  a  wi»e  man*  and  I  a  very  fool  For 
eftample»  tf  a  ciiild  naturally  have  a  defect  in  the 
ofgan  of  bearing,  so  that  be  could  never  dis- 
iingaisb  any  sound,  that  child  shall  never  be  able 
t4)  speak  or  read,  though  it  havo  a  soui  capable 
of  all  the  accomplish ments  in  the  world.  The 
brain  is  the  centre  of  the  foul's  actings,  where  all 
the  distinguishing  faculties  of  it  reside  ;  and  it  is  | 
observable,  a  man  who  has  a  narrow,  contracted 
htadf  m  which  there  is  not  room  for  the  due  and 
peettsary  operations  of  nature  by  the  brain,  is 
never  a  man  of  very  great  judgment ;  and  that 
proverb,  *'  A  great  bead  and  little  wit."  is  not 
meant  by  nature,  but  is  a  reproof  upon  sloih ; 
at  if  one  should,  by  way  of  wonder,  say,  "  Fte  1  fic ! 
yon  thmt  have  a  great'  head,  have  but  little  wit  j 
that  ts  strange !  that  must  certainly  be  your  own 
fault.**  From  this  notion  i  do  believe  there  in  a 
great  matter  in  the  breed  of  men  and  women ; 
not  thfti  wise  men  shall  always  get  wise  children, 
but  I  believe  strong  and  healthy  bodies  have  the 
wisest  children ;  and  sickly,  weakly  bodies  affect 
tbe  wits  OM  well  ai  the  bodies  of  their  children. 
Wc  are  easily  persuaded  to  believe  this  in  the 
breeds  of  horiei,  eoeka,  dogs,  and  other  creatures, 
nod  I  believe  it  is  as  visible  in  men. 

But  to  come  doier  to  the  business ;  tbe  great 
distinguishing  difference  which  is  seen  in  the 
world  between  men  «od  women,  is  in  their  oduca* 
tton  ;  and  this  is  manifested  by  comparing  it  with 
tho  diflerenoe  between  one  mwi  or  woman  and 
another. 

And  herein  it  is  that  I  take  upon  mc  to  make 
inch  a  bold  atscrtioo.  that  all  the  world  are  mis- 
taken in  tbcif  practice  about  women  t  for  !  can* 


not  think  that  God  Almighty  over  made  them  so 
delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  and  furnished  them 
with  such  charm;},  so  agreeable  and  so  delightful 
to  mankind,  with  souls  capable  of  the  same  ac- 
complishments with  men,  and  all  only  to  be 
stewards  of  our  houses,  cooks,  and  slaves. 

Not  that  I  am  for  exalting  the  female  govern- 
ment in  the  least;  but,  in  short,  I  would  have 
men  take  women  for  companionit  and  educate 
them  to  be  fit  for  it.  A  woman  of  sense  and 
breeding  will  scorn  as  mtich  to  encroach  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  man,  as  a  man  of  sense 
will  scorn  to  oppress  the  weakness  of  the  woman. 
But  if  the  women*s  souls  were  refined  and  Im- 
proved by  leaching,  that  would  be  lost ;  to  say. 
the  weakness  of  the  sei,  as  to  judgnicnt,  wonid 
be  nonsense  ;  for  ignorance  ond  folly  would  be 
no  more  to  be  found  among  women  than  men*  I 
remember  a  passage  which  I  heard  from  a  very 
lioe  woman ;  sh^  had  wit  and  capacity  enough^ 
on  extraordinary  shape  and  face,  and  a  great  ' 
tune,  but:  had  been  cloistered  up  ail  her  time^ 
for  fear  of  being  stolen,  had  not  had  the  \\t 
of  being  taught  the  common  necessary  knoW-" 
tedgo  of  women's  affairs  ;  and  when  she  came  to 
converse  in  the  world,  her  natural  wtt  made  her 
sensible  of  the  want  of  education,  that  she  gavt 
this  short  reflection  on  herself,  **  I  am  ashnmod 
to  ifilk  ^vilh  my  very  maids,"  says  she,  •*  Ibr  I  do 
not  know  when  they  do  right  or  wrong;  ]  bad 
more  need  go  to  school  than  be  married." 

I  need  net  enlarge  on  the  lots  the  defect  it 
education  is  to  the  n%t  nor  urgue  the  benefit  of 
the  contrary  practice  ;  it  is  a  thing  wilt  be  more 
easily  granted  than  remedied.  Ibis  chapter  i« 
but  an  essay  at  the  thing;  and  1  refer  the  prae- 
tice  to  those  happy  days,  if  ever  they  shml  b^ 
when  men  shall  be  wise  enough  to  mend  it. 

OF  A  COURT  MERCHANT. 

t  ask  pardon  of  the  learned  gentlemen  oT 
long  robe  If  I  do  them  any  wrong  in  this  cha| 
having  no  design  to  affront  them,  when 
that  in  matters  of  debate  among  merchants,  wbao 
they  come  to  be  argued  by  lawyers  at  the  bar, 
they  arc  strangely  handled.  I  myself  have  heard 
very  famous  lawyers  make  sorr)'  work  of  a  cau»e 
between  the  merchant  and  bis  factor  ;  and  wbett 
they  come  to  argue  about  eitchangcs,  disconnta, 
protests,  demurrages,  charter-parties,  freights^ 
port  charges,  assurances,  barratries,  bottomrieai. 
accounts  current,  accounts  in  commission,  and 
accounts  in  company^  and  the  1ike>  the  tolicitor 
has  not  been  able  to  draw  a  brieft  nor  the  coun« 
let  to  understand  it :  never  was  young  parson 
more  put  to  it  to  make  out  his  text  when  he's 
got  into  tho  pulpit  wilhout  his  notes^  than  1  have 
seen  a  counsel  at  the  bar  when  be  would  make 
out  a  cause  between  two  merchants.  And  I 
remember  a  pretty  history  of  a  particular  case, 
by  way  of  instance,  when  two  merchants  eoo- 
tcndiag  about  a  long  factorage  account  that 
h^ad  all  the  niceties  of  merchandixing  in  it,  and 
labouring  on  both  sides  to  instruct  tbdr  counsel, 
and  to  put  them  in  when  they  were  not,  at  latt 
they  found  tlicm  make  such  lidiculoas  ttufTor  It 
that  they  both  threw  up  the  cause  aiHi  agreed  to 
a  reference;  which  reference,  in  one  we«it, 
without  any  charge,  ended  all  the  disputes  sthM 


ibej  hjid  B{>cot  t  greU  tkal  of  moaay  lit  before 

Ji^cs  tbctnielvci  (oo  reHecilon 

- )  ha»e  been  very  roucli  at  a 

|iu  givin;;  lu^Lructioat  to  a  jury,  and  jurie* 

*)  more  to  uoder^tand  them  ;  for,  when  dl  ia 

juries^  which  are  oot  always,  nor  often. 

hi.  of  ibe  m$cil   men,   are   to  be  »iiro  ill 

ei  in  causes  &o  nice  that  the  very  liiwyer 

Hudj^e  can  hardly  uoderstand  them. 

pe  iSaltt  of  m<?rcbant5  ar^^  accompaiuod  with 

wietj  I  -.   such  ne^  aod 

cootii  change  and  differ 

vnry  tagf,   '»*'<.*»  uk  niuiiiiude  of  nicotics  and 

:iUio&«  4nd  tho&e  Oj^ain  altering  at  the  custonni 

ruiA^^cA  of  couotriei  and  slatct  do  alter,   that 

been  found  impracticable  to  make  any 

ftbat  1:0 u Id  eitfiid  to  all  cases.     And  our 

rlf  does  UcUly  acknowledge  ita  own  imper* 

in    IbU  caie   by  allowring  the  tuMom  of 

|k«»/<  to  tww  a*  a  kind  of  Uiv  in  cases  of 

ty. 

ore  it  seems  to  mc   a  most   natural 

that  «ucb   aflmirji  should    bo   henrd 

judged  by,  iuch  as  by  known  enpe- 

^nd  Tons   practice   in  the  cusLomt  and 

w  of  foreign  lu^oce,  are  of  cotirse  the  most 

blc  to  determine  the  same. 

yi4e4  the  reasonableness  of  the  argnoieat, 

\  ar«  some  cases  to  our  laws  in  whkb  it  is 

stbie  for  a  plaintiff  to  make  out  his  case,  or 

at  to  make  out  hi»  plea  i  us,  in  particuliu-, 

\  b{«  proofs  are  beyond  seaa,  f^r  no  protetts, 

,  or  procurationftt  are  allowed  in  our 

I  «i  cvidenee,  and  the  damages  are  infinite 

itricvable  by  any  of  the  proceedings  of 

'  the  answering  all  these  cirourosttincca  a 
BJjrht  be  erected  by  authority  of  parliament, 
i  eompofed  of  sia  judges  commissiooers,  who 
M  bare  power  to  naar  and  decide  as  a  court 
'  ft  under  the  title  of  a  cottrUwerdionL 
ceediugs  of  this  court  should  be  short, 
\  sp«cdy,  the  fees  easy,  that  every  man 
In^giit  b^ivc  immediate  remedy  where  wrong  is 
u      For  id  trials  at  bw  about  merchants' 
ri  the  circumstances  of  the  case  arc  often 
\.  M  Iho  long  proceedings  of  courts  of  equity 
V  fiariucious  than  in  other  cases ;  because 
\  to  which  they  arc  generally  relating 
greater  contingencies  than  in  other 
M  efl<:cti  in  bands  abroad,  which  want 
,  ahipa  and  seamen  lyiag  at  demurrage,  and 
y,  And  the  like, 
l^ine  ail  judges  should  bo  chosen  of  the  most 
Bt  laerchants  of  the  kin;?dom.  to  rciide  in 
«iid  to  have  po>ffcr  by  commission  to 
a  council   of  merchants,  who   should 
dtt  #li  Citaes  on  the  hearing  of  both  parties, 
(  a^pcttJ  to  tba  taid  judges, 

I  to  dsdirgate  by  conimlisioa  petty  councils 
la  the  most  considerable  ports  of 
fdom  for  the  same  purpose. 
I  d%  judges  themselves  to  be  ouly  judges  of 
\ ;  all  trials  to  be  hcnrd  before  the  councik 
by  methods  aod  proceediogi  sio- 
l(  Slid  nsoodae. 
)  co«iii^l  to  be  sworn  to  do  justice,  and  to 
I  awiually  out  of  the  prinvipal  merchants 
[  aC  ihfl  c»ty. 


The  proceedujg*  lierc  should  be  without  lUlay  ( 
(he  plaintifT  to  exhibit  hij  grievimce  by  way  of 
brfcC  and  the  dcTeodant  to  give  in  fau  iiiiswer, 
and  a  time  of  hearing  to  be  appointed  immediutely. 

The  defendant  by  motion  iball  haie  liberty  to 
put  ofT  bearing,  upon  sh owing  good  cause,  noi 
otherwise. 

At  hearing,  cvcrj'  man  to  argue  his  own  causc» 
if  he  pleases,  or  intrad^ce  any  person  to  do  it  for 
bim. 

Attestations  and  protests  from  foreign  parts, 
regularly  procured,  and  authentically  sigrtitied  in 
due  form,  to  pa&i  in  evidence  ;  a^idavits  in  dtie 
for?'*  11.  V  7  attested  and  done  before  propor 
ot  itiiin  the  kiu|^'d  dominions,  to  ba 

iVii  '  .licQCC. 

Ihti  parly  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  six 
judges,  before  wliom  they  shall  plead  by  counsel^ 
itnd  from  their  judgment  to  have  no  appeal. 

By  liu^  metlMid  infiQite  controvcr^ius  wouid  ba 

avoided  and  diipute*  amii    " -  i  .tJ  a  multitude 

of  prcicut  incunvcnicnct'  id  merchan* 

dizmg  matters  would,  in  i  -like  miinner, 

be  decided  by  the  known  customs  and  methods  of 
trade, 

OF   SEAMEN. 

It  is  observable  that  whenever  this  kinj^dora  is 
I  engaged  in  a  war  wuh  any  of  as  neighbours,  two 

great  incanvcmcnues  cooatantiy  foUov:,  one  to  the 

king,  and  one  to  trade, 
I     (L)  That  to  the  king  is,  that  he  is  forced  lo 

press  seamen  far  the  manning  of  bis  navy,  and  force 
'  them  involuntarily  into  the  service  :  which  way 

of  violently  dragging  men  into  the  fleet  is  attoodod 

with  sundry  ill  circumfttanees  -.  as 

1.  Our  naval  preparations  arc  rctardedi  and 
our  floets  always  late  for  want  of  men ;  which 
has  eiposed  tbem  not  a  little,  aod  been  the  ruin 
of  many  a  good  and  » el  Maid  expedition. 

2.  Severai  irregularities  follow,  as  the  officers 
taking  money  to  oisnuss  able  seamen,  and  filling 
up  their  complement  with  raw  and  improper 
persons. 

d.  Oppressions,  quarTdling«,  and  oftentimes 
murders*  by  the  rashness  of  prcf«.mast0rs,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  some  unwilling  to  go. 

4.  A  secret  aversion  to  the  ferviec,  from  a 
natural  principle,  common  to  the  English  oatiocif 
to  bate  compulsion. 

5.  Kidnapping  people  out  of  the  kingdom, 
robbing  housesj  and  picking  pockets,  frequently 
practised  under  pretence  of  presxiug  ;  aa  has  been 
very  much  used  of  late. 

With  various  aboscsof  the  like  nature,  some  to 
the  king,  and  some  to  the  subject. 

(2«)  To  trade.  By  the  e&travagant  price  set 
on  wages  for  seamen,  which  they  impose  on  the 
merchant  with  a  sort  of  authority,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  give  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  men , 
and  that  not  from  a  real  want  of  men,  for,  in  tbe 
height  of  a  press,  if  a  merehanuioan  wanted  men, 
and  could  get  a  protection  for  them,  ho  might 
have  any  number  immediately,  and  none  without 
it,  so  shy  were  they  of  the  public  servioe. 

The  tirst  of  these  things  has  eost  tb«  kinf 
above  three  millions  sterling  since  the  wsTi  ia 
these  three  particulars  :*« 

1.  Charge  of  pressing  on  tea  and  on  shores 
and  in  small  croft  employed  for  that  parpotc. 
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2>  Ship!  lyinfir  rti  harbour  for  want  of  mm,  itt 
a  voit  charge  of  pay  and  victuals  for  tho§e  ttiev 
hsd. 

3.  Keeping  the  whole  nnvy  Jn  constant  p«y 
and  pfovision*  alt  the  winter,  for  fenr  of  to»ln^  tin* 
men  a^Alnit  iumfner,  which  has  now  b^cn  clone 
ftev'erai  yeiirf,  b-'sidei  bounty- money  nnd  oth«r 
txpcnies,  to  court  and  obligee  the  ireiiTnen, 

The  iccond  of  these,  vli*  the  great  wage*  paid 
by  the  merchant,  has  cost  trado,  since  the  war, 
above  twenty  mi Jl ions  sterling.  The  cool  trade 
gives  a  8pecitnen  of  it»  which  for  the  first  three 
rears  of  the  war  gave  9L  a  voyage  to  common 
feamen,  who  before  iaile<l  for  !I6j*,,  which,  com- 
puting  the  number  of  ships  and  men  o*ert  in  the 
coal  irade,  and  of  voya<^e*  made,  at  eight  hand,H 
to  a  vessel,  dops,  modestly  accounting,  make 
896,000/,  diflerence  m  one  year,  in  wages  to  sea- 
men io  the  coai  trade  only. 

For  other  voyages  the  difference  of  sa iters' 
wages  i«  oOs,  per  monih,  and  56*,  per  month  to 
foremast  men,  who  before  went  for  26.*.  per 
month;  besides  siibjt^cting  the  merchnnt  to  the 
insoleooG  of  the  s?amen,  who  are  not  now  to  be 
pleased  with  any  pro  via  ion  si,  will  admit  no  half> 
pay,  and  command  of  the  captains  ♦»vcn  what  they 
please ;  nay,  the  king  himscif  can  hardly  please 
ihem» 

For  cure  of  these  inconveniences  it  Is  that  the 
fbllowrng  project  is  proposed ;  with  which  the 
teamen  can  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfted^ 
nor  are  at  aU  injured  ;  and  yet  the  damage  sui^ 
tained  wiM  be  prevented,  and  an  immense  snm 
of  money  fpared,  whioh  is  now  squandered  away 
by  the  profuseness  and  luxury  of  the  seamen  :  for 
If  prodipaJity  weakens  the  public  wealth  of  ibe 
kingdom  in  genera!,  then  are  the  seamen  but  ill 
eommonweutdi  men,  who  are  not  visibly  the 
richer  for  the  prodigious  sums  of  money  paid 
them  either  by  the  king  or  the  merchant. 

The  project  is  this:— 

That  by  an  act  of  parHament«  an  office  or 
court  be  erc*5tcd,  wiihin  the  juris^Jiction  of  tlie 
Court  of  Admirnlly,  and  subject  to  the  Lord 
High  •Admiral,  or  otherwise  independent,  and 
subject  only  to  a  parliamentary  authority  ;  as 
the  commi^^ion  for  taking  and  stating  the  public 
accounts. 

In  this  court  or  office*  or  the  several  bmnches 
of  it  (which  to  that  end  ahaJl  be  subdivided,  and 
iitaced  in  every  sea-port  in  the  kingdom)  shall  be 
USted  and  entered  into  immediate  pay  idl  the 
teamen  in  the  kingdom,  who  shall  be  divided  inio 
colleges  or  chambers  of  sundry  degrees,  suitable 
to  their  feveral  capacities,  with  p<iy  in  propor* 
tkm  to  tlidr  qualities ;  as  boys,  youths,  servuntj, 
men  able  and  raw,  midshipmen,  officers,  pUots, 
oM  men,  and  pensioners. 

The  cfrcurostantiaU  of  this  offioe : 

1 ,  No  captain  or  master  of  any  ehtp  or  vessfl 
ahonld  dare  to  hire  or  carry  to  sea  with  him  any 
•eaman,  but  such  as  be  shall  receive  from  the 
alioe  aforesaid, 

&  No  roan  whatsoever,  seaman  or  othert  but 
applying  himself  to  the  said  office,  to  be  employed 
aa  a  aaitor,  should  immediately  eoter  into  pay. 
and  receive  for  every  able  seaman  24s*  per  month. 
■ad  juniors  in  proportion  ;  to  receive  hulf-pu^ 
uoem ployed*  and  Liberty  to  work  for  tticm- 


selve;!,  only  to  be  at  call  of  the  office,  and  leave 
an  account  where  to  h^  ^^ — * 

3.  No  tailor  could  d  ue  no  cmpTojf* 
ment  would  be  to  be  h  re, 

4.  All  shipj,  at  their  clearing  at  theeuftom 
house,  shoula  receive  a  ticket  to  the  office  fur 
men,  where  would  he  always  ehoice  rather  than 
scarcity ;  who  should  be  delivered  over  by  the 
office  to  the  captain  or  master,  without  any 
trouble  or  dcliy ;  aJ!  liberty  of  choice  to  be  al- 
lowed both  to  master  and  roeR.  only  so  as  to 
give  up  all  disputes  to  the  officers  appointed  to 
decide. 

Note,  by  this  would  be  avoided  the  great 
charge  captaini  and  owners  arc  at  to  keep  meo 
on  board  before  they  are  ready  to  go  ;  whereast 
now  the  care  of  gcttin^'  men  will  be  over,  and  all 
come  on  board  In  one  dav  j  for  the  captain 
caTrying  the  ticket  to  the  oflfece,  he  may  go  and 
choose  his  men,  if  he  will ;  otherwise  th^y  will 
be  sent  on  bo.irrl,  to  hitn,  by  tickets  sent  to  their 
dwcllin'^s*  to  r^pafr  on  board  such  a  ship, 

5.  Fnr  all  these  men  that  the  captain  or  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  taken,  he  shall  pay  the  office,  not 
the  seamen,  'iflt,  per  month  (which  4s.  per  month 
overplus  of  wages  will  be  employed  to  pay  the 
half- pay  to  the  men  out  of  employ),  and  to  fn 
proportion  of  wapres  for  juniors, 

6.  All  disputes  concemin?  the  mnTinying  of 
mariners,  or  other  matters  of  debate  between 
the  captains  and  men,  to  be  tried  by  way  of  ap- 
peal, io  a  court  for  that  purpose  to  be  erected  ai 
aforc*afd, 

7.  All  diseounttng  of  wag^  atfd  lltoe,  dVt 
damages  of  goods,  averages,  stoppin;;  of  pay,  antf 
the  like,  to  be  adjusted  by  stated  and  public  rtikli 
and  laws  in  print,  established  by  the  rame  id 
of  parliament ;  by  which  means  all  Htigfoui  suits 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  (which  are  infioSte) 
woald  be  prevented, 

8.  No  ship  that  is  permitted  to  enter  at  tTi# 
oufitom  house,  and  lake  in  goods,  should  ever  be 
rt'fiisetj  men,  or  delayed  in  the  delivering  them, 
above  five  days  after  a  demand  made;  and  a 
ticket  from  the  custom  house  delivered  t  general 
cases,  ai  arrests  and  embargoes,  eicepted. 

THE    CONSEQUENCES   OF   THIS 
METMOD. 

1.  By  this  means  the  public  would  have  no 
want  of  seamen,  uod  all  the  charges  and  otbwr 
inconveaieDces  of  presiding  men  would  be  pr«>* 
vented. 

2.  Tho  intolerable  oppression  upoo  trada 
from  the  escorbitance  of  wagcs«  and  iutolcatia  af 
mariners,  would  be  taken  off. 

a.  The  fnllowmg  sums  of  money  should  b« 
paid  to  the  othce,  to  lie  in  the  bunk  as  a  public 
fund  for  the  service  of  the  nut  ton,  to  be  dispo««d 
of  by  order  of  parliament,  nnd  not  otberwisa  t  a 
committee  being  always  subttituted  in  theiaiaiw 
Vidi  of  the  session,  to  audit  the  aocoitots»  and  a 
treasury  for  the  money,  to  be  composed  of  iaaBi<« 
bers  of  the  house,  and  to  be  changed  every  Kip» 
dion  of  parliament. 

i.  Four  shillings  per  month  wagct  advanord 
by  the  merchants  to  the  office  for  the  mon,  mon 
ihau  the  otiioe  pays  tbem. 
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S^  In  eotiiidenktion  of  the  rcdacin»  fiien*t 
!  v^^t  •nd  consequently  freighti,  to  the  former 
I  firkM^  or  oear  them,  the  owncm  or  ships,  oroier- 
ehantt,  ihall  pay  at  the  importation  of  all  goods 
4th.  per  t^yn  freight,  to  be  itated  on  ail  go^di 
md  patU  in  proportion ;  reckoning  it  on  wine 
4g«  from  Ciniuies  at  the  standard,  and  on 
ijU  freighlt  in  proportioa  to  the  Treij^ht  for- 
irly  paid,  and  h*ilf  the  i^id  price  in  timet  of 
peace. 
Note— Th!t  may  well  be  done,  and  no  borthen ;  < 
ire  redured  to  their  former  prices  ' 
they  will  be  If  wages  ore  so  too» 
"1' rdiam  miiy  well  pay  itj  asforJn- 
,  from  JamaicJi  to' London,  formerly  at  GL 
•r  loo,  now  at  18/.  and  20/  ;  from  Virginiji, 
'  U>  6f,  10b..  now  at  ML  16/.  and  J  7/. ;  from 
i  at  6/.,  now  ni  16/.  i  from  Oporro,  at 
'  at  6t,  and  the  like. 
he  piyment  of  the  above  said  iiims  being  a 
hmak  for  afundt  and  it  being  supposed  to 
&lr  hand*,  and  ctirrently  mnnngcd,  the 
tiantj  shall  farther  pay  upon  all  g'ooda 
«Ki  out^  nnd  shipped  on  boird  from  abroad, 
ad  from  any  port  of  thii  kingdom,  4  per  cent. 
he  real  \alue  bonafidtr  ^o  be  $worn  to  if 
oded;  in  consideration  whereof,  the  said 
— \a:^.^  .„  ^^jjy  jj^j  make  good  atl 
.  and  casualties  what* 
1^'  custom  of  assurances 
vjthout  any  discounts,  rebates^  or 
ver ;  the  said  iL  per  cent,  to  be 
■>  to  the  Barbodoes,  and  en^ 
in  proportion  to  the  voyage, 
u  lartt,   to  be  printed  and  publicly 

eaertJng  only,  tliat  then,  a*  reason  good,  the 

t  office  shall  have  power  to  direct  ^hips  of  all 

"  »  how,  in  what  manner,  and  how  long  they 

sail  with  or  wait  for  convoys;  and  shall 

r  power  (with  limitations)  to  lay  embargoes 

fttlps,  in  order  to  compose  fleets  for  the 

beacHt  of  convoys. 

Thete  rules,  formerly  noted,  to  extend  to  all 
trading  by  tea,  the  coasting  and  home  fishing  trade 
cacrpted  ;  and  for  them  it  should  be  ordered  j — 
iFl  uih;    the   colliers  being  provided 

-Ss.  per  month,  and  convoys  in  suf- 
h^if,  and  proper  stations  from  Tin- 
ibar  to  the  nver,  so  as  they  need  not  go  in 
but  as  wind  and  weather  presents,  run  all  the 
wwf  onder  the  protection  of  the  men-of-war,  who 
contiaually  bo  cruising  f<vm  station  to 
i     The^  would  be  able  to  perform  their 
r  in  as  ibort  a  time  as  formerly,  and  at  as 
I  fmff  and  consequently  could  afford  to  sell 
ooAia  at  17s.  per  chaldron  as  well  as  for* 
'  nt  !5s. 

'here  should  be  paid  into  the  trea- 

i  at  Newcastle,  by  bond  to  be  paid 

rr  mr  y  fie  liver,  lOs.  per  chaldron,  Newcastle 

tmm^  and  the  staled  price  at  l^ndon  to  he 

fcr  obaldrofi  in  the  Pool,  which  is  30i»  at 

lbs  tMyer'i  house  ;  and  is  so  {ar  from  being  dear, 

m  ttm/t  ol  war  espeelaUy,  as  it  is  cheaper  than 

r  wm  known  in  nwor  ;  and  the  ofBcers  should, 

,  by  pnclamotion,  confine  the  seller  to  that  price* 

M  immMtirition  iWn  of  the  charge  of  convoys, 

dM  dripi  bfinftng  coaU  shati  all  pay  U  per  cent. 

'  wm  Iba  vtlao  of  the  ihip,  to  be  agreed  on  at  the 


office;  and  all  convoy-money  exacted  by  com- 
manders of  ships  shall  be  relinquished,  and  the 
office  to  make  good  atl  losses  of  ships,  not  goods 
that  shall  be  tost  by  efieaiiei  only. 

These  heads,  indeed,  arc  such  as  would  need 
some  explication,  if  the  experiment  were  to  be 
made ;  and,  with  submissioo,  would  reduce  the 
seamen  to  better  circumstances,  nt  Icnst  it  would 
have  them  in  readiness  for  any  public  S'lrvtce, 
much  easier  than  by  all  the  late  methods  of  co* 
cooragement  by  registering  seamen,  &c. 

For  by  this  method  all  the  seamen  in  thokiog^ 
dom  should  be  the  king's  hired  servants,  and 
receive  their  wages  from  him,  whoever  employed 
them;  and  no  man  could  hire  or  employ  ihem, 
but  from  him.  The  merchant  should  hire  them 
of  the  king,  and  pay  the  king  for  ihem  ;  nor 
would  there  be  a  seaman  in  England  out  of  cm* 
ploy,  which,  by  the  way,  would  prevent  their 
seeking  service  abroad.  If  they  were  not  actually 
at  sea,  ihey  would  receive  half-pay,  and  might 
be  employed  in  works  about  the  yards,  storesi 
and  navVf  to  keep  all  things  in  repair. 

If  a  flicet  or  squadron  was  to  be  fitted  out,  they 
would  be  manned  in  a  week's  time,  for  oil  the 
seamen  in  England  would  be  ready  ;  nor  would 
they  be  shy  of  the  service,  for  it  ts  not  an  aver- 
sion to  the  king's  service^  nor  it  i*  not  that  the 
duly  is  harder  in  the  men-of-war  thiin  the  mer- 
chantmen ;  nor  it  is  not  the  fear  of  danger 
which  makes  our  seamen  lurk  and  hidoi  and 
hang  back  in  a  time  of  war ;  but  it  is  wa^es 
is  the  matter;  21»>  per  month  in  the  King's 
service,  and  40b.  to50i.  per  month  from  the  mer- 
chant, is  the  true  cause,  and  the  seaman  is  in  the 
right  of  it  too  ;  for  who  would  serve  hii  kinjj 
and  coiiotry,  and  light,  and  be  knocked  on  the 
head,  at 24a,  per  month,  that  can  have  50*.  with- 
out that  hazard  ?  And  till  this  be  remedied,  in 
vain  are  all  the  encouragements  which  can  be 
given  to  seamen;  for  they  tend  but  to  make 
them  insolent,  and  encourage  their  extravagance. 

Nor  would  this  proceeding  be  any  damitgo  to 
the  seamen  in  general ;  for  SHs.  per  month 
wages,  and  to  be  kept  in  constant  service,  or 
halfpiiy  when  idle,  is  really  better  to  the  seaman 
thiin  4.>?.  per  month,  as  they  now  take  it,  con« 
slderm^^  how  long  they  often  he  idle  on  abonsp  out 
of  pay ;  for  the  extravagant  price  of  seamen'a 
wages,  though  it  hat  been  an  intolerable  burthen 
to  trade,  has  not  visibly  enriched  the  sailors ; 
and  they  may  as  well  be  content  with  24s.  per 
month  now  as  formerly. 

On  the  other  liond^  trade  would  be  sensibly  re- 
vived by  it,  the  intolerable  pncr  of  freights  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  public  would  reap  an  im- 
mense benefit  by  the  payments  mentioned  in  the 
proposal*  ftSf^- 

1.  4s,  per  month  upon  the  wages  of  all  the 
seamen  employed  by  the  merchant ;  which,  if  we 
allow  *200,ObO  soamen  always  in  employ,  as  there 
cannot  be  leas  in  all  the  ships  belonging  to  Eng- 
land, is  40,00Df*  per  month. 

2.  409.  per  too  freight  upon  all  goods  imported* 

3.  4  per  cent,  on  the  valuo  of  all  goods  ex- 
ported or  imported. 

4.  lOf.  per  chaldron  upon  all  tne  ooals  shipped 
at  Newcastle,  and  1  per  cent,  on  the  ships  wbieh 
c*irry  them* 

AV'hat  these  four  articles  would  pay  to  the  £i* 


chequer  yearly,  would  be  very  difficult  to  calcu- 
Iftte,  and  I  am  too  near  tho  eud  of  this  book  to 
attempt  it ;  but  1  believe  no  tax  over  given  since 
the  war  hsA  conae  near  it. 

It  is  true,  out  of  this  the  public  would  b«  to 
pay  half- pay  to  the  si^ampn  w\m  shall  bo  out  of 
employ*  and  all  the  losses  und  damages  on  ^oodi 
and  ships ;  whicht  though  it  might  be  conaider- 
able^  would  b«  smalK  compared  to  the  payment 
aforesaid ;  for  as  the  pranh  of  4  p<*r  cent,  h  but 
■mail,  ao  the  aafety  hrs  upon  all  men  being 
bound  to  eniure  ;  for  I  believe  any  one  will  grant 
me  thiS|  it  is  not  th<}  BmaltocM  of  a  premio 
ruins  the  enaurcr,  but  it  is  the  smdineis  of  the 
qitantily  He  insures  ;  and  I  am  nnt  at  all  ashamed 
to  affirm,  that  let  but  a  prtmio  of  4  percent,  be 
paid  into  one  man's  hand  for  all  gnods  imported 
and  exported,  and  any  man  may  be  the  general 
insurer  of  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  that  premio  can 
never  hurt  the  merchant  neither 

So  that  the  vast  revenue  this  would  raise 
would  be  felt  nowhere,  neither  poor  nor  rich 
would  pay  the  more  for  coals;  foreign  goods 
would  be  brought  home  cheaper,  and  our  own 
carried  to  market  cheaper;  owner*  would  get 
moro  by  ships,  merchants  by  goods ;  nnd  losses 
by  left  would  be  no  loss  at  all  to  anybody,  because 
repaid  by  public  stock. 

Another  unseen  advantage  would  ariio  by  it  ; 
we  should  be  able  to  outwork  all  our  neighbours, 
even  the  Dutch  themselves,  by  saitini^  as  cheap, 
and  carrying  goods  as  cheap,  in  n  time  of  war 
OS  in  peace,  an  advantage  which  hiis  more  in  it 
than  is  easily  thought  of,  and  would  have  a  no* 
ble  infSueQCQ  uptm  all  foreign  trade.  For  what 
could  tho  Dutch  do  in  trade,  if  we  could  carry 
our  goods  to  Cadiz  at  5^i.  per  ton  freight,  and  < 
they  give  8?.  or  ICU  and  the  like,  in  other  places? 
whereby  we  could  be  able  to  sell  cheaper,  or 
get  more  than  our  neighbours. 

There  are  several  considerable  clauses  might 
be  added  to  this  proposal,  some  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom,  some 
to  particular  trades,  and  more  to  the  public  ;  but 
I  avoid  being  too  particular  in  things  which  are 
but  the  product  of  ray  own  private  opinion. 

If  the  government  should  ever  proceed  to  the 
expeHmcut,  no  question  but  much  more  than 
has  been  hinted  at  would  appear  $  oor  do  I  f  co 


any  great  difficulty  in  tho  attempt,  or  who  would 
be  aggrieved  at  it ;  and  there  1  leave  it,  rather 
wishing  than  expecting  to  tee  it  undertaken. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

L^pon  a  rc\ncw  of  the  several  chapters  of  thii 
book,  I  ^od  that  instead  of  being  able  to  go  fur- 
ther, some  things  may  have  suffered  for  want  of 
being  fulty  expressed  ;  which,  if  any  person  ob*^ 
jcet  against,  1  only  say,  i  cannot  now  avoid  it  ; 
I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  to  my  title^  and 
offered  but  at  an  euay;  which  any  o>nc  is  at 
liberty  to  go  on  with  as  they  please  ;  fur  1  can 
promise  no  supplement.  As  to  errors  of  opinioiv 
though  y  am  not  yet  t:onvinccd  of  any,  yet  I  no* 
where  pretend  to  infallibility.  However,  I  do 
not  willingly  assert  anything  which  I  have  not 
good  grounds  for,  If  I  am  roiatakcu,  let  hiv 
that  finds  the  error  inform  the  world  better,  and 
never  trouble  himself  to  tinlmadvert  upon  thiip 
since  I  assure  him  I  shall  not  enter  into  any 
pen  and  ink  contest  on  the  matter. 

As  io  objeclions  which  may  lie  against  any 
of  the  proposals  made  in  this  book^  I  have  in 
some  places  mentioned  such  us  occurred  to  my 
thoughts.  I  shall  never  assume  that  arrogance 
to  pretend  no  other  or  further  objections  may  be 
rdised  i  but  f  do  really  believe  no  such  objection 
can  be  raised  as  wiil  overthrow  any  scheme  here 
laid  down,  &o  as  to  render  ihe  thing  impracti- 
cable ;  neither  do  I  think,  but  that  all  men  will 
acknowledge  most  of  the  proposals  in  ttiis  book 
would  be  of  as  great,  and  perhaps  grc&tcr,  advan- 
tage to  the  public  than  1  have  pretended  to. 

As  for  such  as  rend  books  only  to  find  out  the 
authors'yattr  pas,  who  will  quarrel  at  the  mean- 
ness of  style,  errors  of  pointing,  dulncss  of  ex« 
prcssiou,  or  the  like,  I  have  but  little  to  say  Co 
them  ;  1  thought  I  had  corrected  it  very  care- 
fully, and  yet  some  mispotntings  and  small 
errors  have  slipped  me,  which  it  is  too  late  to 
help.  As  10  liinguago,  I  have  been  rather  care- 
ful to  make  it  speak  English  suitable  to  the 
manner  of  the  story,  than  to  dress  it  up  with 
exactness  of  style  ;  choosing  rather  to  have  it  free 
and  familiar,  aecxirding  to  the  nature  of  ettayi* 
than  to  titrain  at  a  perfection  of  language  whidi 
i  rather  wish  for  thau  pretend  to  be  piasler*a£ 
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HATvmE's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 


May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
Tfls  anther  of  this  book  thought  hSmscIf  obliged 
tadtdieate  it  to  your  Majesty  Grst,  a^aa  humble 
idkBOwledgiBeDi  of  your  superior  authority  over 
ill  laws  and  prluces  of  tbe  world :  he  ackDOw- 
Il4fei  that  your  Majctty's  right  of  government 
fil  jurt  ditino  t  and  that  therefore  jour  Majesty 
iia  just  exception  to  the  gcueral  rules  here  laid 
doim»  your  authority  is  truly  sacred,  and  to 
fOttr  Majesty  all  the  powers  of  men,  at  well  as 
tbdr  aetiooi^  pay  a  just  homage ;  all  laws 
nsda  eaotradjcting  your  absolute  pleasure  are, 
^m  ficto,  Toid  in  their  own  uaturc,  and  what- 
ever Uie  greatest  prioces  in  tbe  world  act  con- 
Itiry  to  your  Majesty's  commanda  is  ridiculous 
aad  impertiacnt,  and  their  subjects  ought  to 
iHsohry  them  in  it ;  your  Majesty  re f gas  with 
as  mioontrolled  sovereignty  in  the  very  hearts  of 
jFVWr  subjects ;  yonr  power  is  wholly  despot icj 
f9m  are  truly  aecountahlc  to  none  but  your 
Msltert  and  your  Majeit)'''!  imuiediate  adherence 
te  bia  sovereign  will  gives  the  true  suuctiou  to 
dl  fsar  ommI  exact  commands* 


And  yet  your  Majesty  h  fur  from  being  a 
tyrant,  since  at  the  sauic  time  that  jou  comtnand 
the  most  absolute  obedience,  such  ii  the  decnon< 
stration  of  your  royal  justice,  that  you  gain  upon 
the  very  souls  of  your  subjects,  and  they  pay  a 
voluntary  homage  to  all  your  rommands. 

Having  thus  in  brief  recognised  your  Majesty's 
undoubted  diivine  right  to  a  superiority  over  all 
the  actions  of  men,  I  tbcn^  with  tbe  pro- 
fooudest  submission  and  obediedce  to  your  rovat 
authority,  proceed  most  humbly  to  lay  tbe  follow* 
iug  papers  at  your  royal  feet ;  appcalmg  from  all 
the  unjust  censures  of  partial  and  corrupted  men, 
to  your  Majesty's  impartial  judgmcnl,  for  their 
sincerity,  and  correspondence  with  your  estab- 
lished government,  entirely  submitting  both 
them  and  Lheir  author  to  your  Majesty's  autho- 
rity, as  becomes. 

May  it  please  your  Imperial  Majesty, 
Your  Majesty's  most  faumblei  most  obedient,  and 
most  devoted  subject  and  servant, 
THE  TRUE-BORN  ENGLISHMAN. 


THE    PREFACE. 


Tail  fatire  had  never  been  publithed,  though 
tome  of  it  hu  been  a  long  time  in  b^ing^,  had  not 
the  world  teemed  to  be  gom^  m^id  a  secand 
time  with  the  error  of  pa*iive  obedience  and  noo* 


itaaeft 
At  n 


Tlia  title  of  tacred  has  been  added  to  that  of 
■tjestf  by  the  complaiiance  of  a  party  who  have 
ill  aloDg  been  rather  ready  to  talk  of  lovalty  than 
perform  it,  and  who  have  shown  themselves 
•onderfal  forward  to  t^x  other  people  with 
rtbeltioa  and  disloyalty  in  order  to  persuade  their 
r^ncei   to  trust  them  in  their  most  emergent 

visions ;  but  when  their  king  had  the  misFor* 
taae  U>  believe  them  honest,  he  paid  too  dear  for 
At  ndftalie— for  ai  they  were   the   6rst  that 

Sed  him  to  want  their  asaistance,  they  were 
t  first  that  let  him  want  IL 
When  our  hinted  Saviour  only  laiked  of  his 
ipproachin^  fnfferio^,  and  things  were  seen  in 
pertpeetive,  they  were  all  for  dying  with  him^ 
ifld  dying  for  him  ;  but  when  the  btmd  of  loldiert 
came,  when  Judu  had  fiv«n  the  lignaJ,  and  their 
lord  wat  in  the  hands  or  his  enemies,  they  all 
fsrtook  him  and  fled. 

Now  it  is  a  mystery  to  mo  what  these  g;entle- 
men  ttart  this  lost  doctrine  in  the  world  again 
far.  Have  they  any  more  kings  or  queens  to 
betray?  do  they  think  any  prince  in  the  world 
w^  ever  be  so  weak  to  lake  their  words  again  ? 
a  man  once  perjured,  no  justice  of  the  peace 
will  ever  administer  an  oath  to  him  again.  I 
believe  1  am  in  no  danger  of  being  thought  n 
Jacobite ;  but  this  I  must  affirm,  had  I  told  King 
Jaaaet  l[  it  was  my  principle^  that  I  ought  not 
to  reaist  him,  whatever  violence  he  oflori'd  either 
to  me  or  mine  ;  that,  as  he  wai  a  king  his  person 
vat  Hu^ed,  and  that  if  he  oppressed  me  In  ihe 
liiftieat  manner,  nay,  if  he  demanded  my  life  or 
cicat#  by  force,  I  ought  and  would  submit  to 
yn,  WMl  if  I  could  not  obey  his  commands,  I 
dQf^  not  oppose  his  punishmeat.  Had  I  told 
him  tbat  be  was  kioir  by  inherent  birthright,  and 
hit  powrr  was  /«re  divino^  and  therefore  to  resist 
hftm  in  aaytbing,  though  never  lo  contrary  to 
ftMfOQ  or  justice*  was  to  tight  against  God  ;  and 
p«rt«iaat  to  this  exposition  of  my  loyalty,  had  1 
fvani  the  oath  of  my  allegiance,  and  subscrlh-cd 
the  declaration  ;  if  ever  I  took  nrms  ag:ainst  him, 
rnstted    or  opposed  him,    I   should   have  been 

Silty  of  a  most  horrible  perjury  and  breach  of 
Ih^  and  ought  never  to   bo   believed  on   my 
wtird  or  oath  again* 

As  for  me,  1  never  understood  my  loyalty,  nor 
mj  princess  authority,  in  smch  an  extended  sense  ; 
J  oever  took  any  such  oaih  ;  and  therefore  the 
j«iBif^  with  a  foreign  [Kiwer  in  such  a  ci 


eannot  bear  the  same  construction.  From  such 
as  were  of  thts  opinion  no  kin^r  ran  expect  any 
01  her  than  whenever  they  attempt  lo  ruin  the 
constitution,  suspend  the  laws,  and  invude  pro- 
perty, they  will  never  be  obeyed ;  the  penpie  Will 
oppose  s^jeh  oppresnion,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  it 
for  want  of  power,  not  for  want  of  will. 

But  in  this  case  the  weight  of  the  matter  lies 
higher;  if  there  be  an  error  in  the  resfattnj; 
tyrannic  princes,  it  is  in  principle,  and  that  I 
never  yet  saw  proved  ;  but  this  it  a  mere  fraud, 
a  cheat  put  upon  princes  to  encourage  them  to 
be  tyrants  on  pretence  of  passive  submi!i«ion ; 
and  that  they  will,  hke  Issachar't  ats,  couch 
down  under  the  loud,  but  when  the  princ«, 
taking  them  at  their  word,  ventures  to  lay  the 
burden  on  their  backs,  they  rise  up  and  kick  him 
in  the  face* 

Of  all  tb«!  people  in  the  world  iheM  genttemfn 
ihould  have  done  with  this  old  sham ;  one  jest 
at  a  time  Is  enough  for  a  nation ;  one  king  in  ail 
age  is  enough  to  be  cheated. 

Besides,  who  are  thty  for?  Qui  vit*€  9  SVhat 
party  are  they  of?  The  church  of  England 
cannot  but  think  they  design  to  banter  her,  that 
it  is  a  Whig  plot  to  rip  up  old  matters  t  nnd  that 
because  she  has  once  committed  a  fault,  they 
are  always  reproaching  her  with  it.  What  though 
she  was  drawn  in  to  own  a  doetrine,^  and  almost 
mix  it  with  her  creed,  that  when  she  came  to  the 
extremity  she  found  would  not  hold  water,  what 
then?  She  was  mistaken  ^  nnd  it  is  no  dts^race 
or  reflection,  for  any  church  or  any  people  or 
person,  when  they  find  themselves  in  an  error,  to 
own  It,  acknowledge,  and  reform  it :  but  to  briaf 
the  tame  obsolete,  abdicated  principle  in  play 
a^aln^  and  father  it  upon  the  church  too,  thJt 
can  be  no  thing  but  a  combination  lo  espote  her. 

What  would  any  king  of  England  think  of  the 
men  that  should  ulk  this  language  to  them  again, 
(hat  should  come  to  a  prince  and  say,  **  Sir,  you 
need  never  fear  any  distuibance  from  your  loyal 
subjects  the  church  of  England,  for  whatever 
you  do  to  them,  th*»y  will  submit;  it  it  their  prin- 
ciple, and  they  profess  to  believe  that  you  are 
God*s  viccfrereot,  accountable  lo  nobody  ;  that 
you  can  do  no  wrong;  that  your  crown  is  held 
immediately  of  God,  and  independent  of  the  laws ; 
and  therefore,  if  your  oeea5ions  should  require  you 
to  pinch  them  a  liitle  in  their  property,  or  dis- 
pense with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  the  like, 
you  need  not  fear;  the  church  will  always  stand 
by  you  with  her  life  and  fortunes."  What  would 
a  king  of  any  policy  answer  ?  I  know  nof  indeed, 
but  if  1  were  to  make  an  answer  for  him  it  should 
be«  **  Salisbury  for  that  i  I  will  not  venture  you/' 
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Shall  any  man  pretend  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
cliiirch  of  EngfaoJ*  and  set  a  foot  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  king's  absolute  power?  If  the 
king  can  do  oo  wrong,  somebody  did  the  lute 
king  a  great  deal  of  wrong.  Are  evil  counsellors 
only  punishable  and  accountable  for  Che  mlimcin 
aj^ementa  i>f  the  government?  where  then  was 
the  justice  of  this  sort  of  churchmen,  who  flew 
in  the  face  of  their  king,  nnd  never  punished  one 
of  his  evil  coynscltors  ?  the  unaccountable  king 
was  dethroned^  but  his  accountable  tninistera 
continued  in  pla}',  nnd  perhaps  some  of  them 
bought  their  employments  with  his  money  ;  was 
King  James  treated  like  a  man  that  could  do  no 
trroogi  and  was  accountable?  Let  those  who  blame 
some  people  for  the  inconsistency  of  their  prin 
ciptcs,  reconcile  if  they  con  the  doctrine  of  piia 
sivc  obedience*  non -resistance,  and  the  king's 
being  not  accountable,  to  the  practice  of  the  high 
church  of  England  in  the  primitive  part  of  the 
late  revolution. 

I  think  myself  unconcerned  to  cnlage  here  upon 
the  incohcront  nonsense  that  this  doctrine 
abounds  with  :  the  church  of  England  is  bound 
to  show  it,  to  justify  her  own  actinas  in  dethron- 
iuf  the  late  king,  and  it  is  a  double  satire  upon 
the  church  to  pretend  to  vindicate  it ;  it  being 
impotsible  to  recoocDe  the  principle  of  passive 
obedience  with  the  whole  proceeding  of  tne  late 
revolution;  if  the  doctrine  bo  true,  if  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  if  it  be  lawful  on  do  account 
whatever  to  resi&t  his  powcr^  or  take  up  arms  in 
defeDce  of  liberty,  law,  rtdigion,  or  property,  hoW' 
ever  oppressed  or  endangered :  these  are  some  of 
the  most  inevUable  consequences. 

All  the  nobility,  gentry^  clergy,  and  commons 
of  England,  who  cither  iQvite<l  over,  or  ioioed 
with  ihe  prtocc  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  con. 
lented  to  his  being  mode  king ;  all  those  who 
swore  to  him  when  be  xvas  king,  or  that  have 
since  concurred  in  the  new  establishments,  are  all 
perjured  rebels :  abominable,  and  to  be  abomi- 
nated by  all  good  men ;  ore  never  to  be  truited 
or  believed  again,  neither  whcu  they  say,  nor 
when  they  swear ;  the  crime  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  men,  nor  without  repentance  will  be 
forgiven  by  heaven  ;  and  till  some  general  act  of 
revocation  be  made  by  the  whole  united  authority 
of  the  kiogdom,  and  justice  done,  the  English 
nhould  be  stigmatised  through  all  the  world  as  a 
nation  vrithout  fiiitli,  hone&ty,  or  principle. 

But  if  the  people  of  England  were  in  the  right, 
if  the  depredations  made  on  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  nation  were  a  just  foundation  for  suspending 
the  general  allegiance,  and  applying  to  a  foreign 
prince,  for  the  redressing  the  nation's  grievances ; 
if  the  English  mition  had  both  reason  and  right 
to  oblige  the  king  to  give  tlie  laws  their  course, 
and  to  let  every  man  enjoy  his  property  :  if  the 
king  is  guilty  of  doing  wrong,  and  both  he  and 
his  counienon  may  b«  punished  for  the  same  ;  he 
by  making  war  against  him,  and  they  by  the  axe 
aod  the  halter.  In  a  word,  if  the  present  esUb^ 
liibment  of  the  late  king  or  present  queen,  if  the 
late  or  present  parliament  are  fixed  on  any  justice^ 
law,  or  reason,  then  this  satire  is  just,  the  argu 
ment  good,  and  the  English  have  done  no 
wrong. 

That  kings  are  not  kings  iWe  dwmo,  that  when 
they  break  the  laws,  trample  on  property,  affront 


religion^  invade  the  liberties  of  nations,  and  the 
like,  they  may  be  opposed  and  resisted  by  force. 

The  present  publication  of  ibis  satire  has  o\h 
ligcd  me  to  consider  of  circumstances,  and  at  there 
are  some  truths  which  do  suit  nil  times,  [  have 
laid  by  a  second  volume;  not  that  I  think  there 
is  anything  in  it  which  is  not  as  fit  to  see  the 
light  OS  this ;  but  I  say  of  it,  as  the  apostle  la 
another  cniCj  I  have  many  things  to  say^  but  yott 
cannot  bear  them  now. 

The  second  part  1  confess  was  the  first  to  oc* 
tion,  and  contains  some  characters  and  some  en- 
largements on  particular  transactions,  which  for 
ought  I  know  might  not  give  offence,  and  I  am 
persuaded  would  not  from  another  pen ;  neither 
had  this  been  mentioned,  but  to  let  those  gentle- 
men, who  may  thiuk  this  incomplete  without  it, 
know  that  no  other  reason  prevented  its  TunDinf 
a  further  length  thrin  those  prudentials,  wbich  t 
have  not  been  over>apt  to  make  use  of  in  other 
cases. 

I  confess  I  am  sorry  I  should  entertain  any  feirs 
that  this  nation  should  resent  &  thing  writun 
against  a  principle,  which  is  the  greatest  aff'tont 
to  the  present  establishment  that  can  possiuly 
be  thought  of;  and  nothing  but  the  power  of 
prejudice  could  move  such  a  thing,  but  since 
some  people,  who  ore  too  apt  to  make  miscon- 
struction, watch  for  my  miscarriage,  i  sacrifice 
the  remaining  part  of  this  work  to  their  lualice, 
not  at  ail  at  the  same  time  thinking  they  act 
cither  with  justice  or  honour. 

I  have  concluded  this  volume  with  a  just  ac- 
knowledgment in  behalf  of  my  native  country  to 
the  present  and  last  reign,  for  that  visible  dii&r- 
enco  appearing  In  them  between  the  reign  of 
tyrants,  and  the  reign  of  just  princes.  wh«a  pro^ 
pcrty  is  secured  under  just  laws  punctually  ob- 
served, and  the  crown  enjoying  a  due  extent,  is 
nevertheless  limited  by  those  laws;  wkcn  the 
executive  power,  acknowledging  the  jusi  superi- 
ority of  the  law,  regulates  itself,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  alt  power— the  public 
good. 

If  any  are  so  weak  as  to  suppose  this  U  a  saUra 
against  kingly  government,  and  written  to  expoM 
monarchy,  I  think  t  should  sulBcientty  answer 
so  foolish  a  piece  of  raiUcry  by  saying  only^  ibef  I 
are  mistaken. 

But  because  some  men  require  more  expUell 
answers  than  others,  I  take  the  liberty  to  declare 
that  1  not  only  now,  but  on  all  occusions,  when 
there  was  less  need  of  vindicating  my  o|nnion, 
have  declared  my  belief  to  be.  that  a  moAArcbf 
according  to  the  present  conttitutiOR  liiiilt«d  ' 
parliament,  and  dependent  upon  law,  is 
the  best  govcrnmcot  in  the  worldi  but 
best  for  this  nation  in  particular,  most  sui 
the  gem  us  of  the  people,  and  the  circu 
of  the  whole  body:  a  commonwealth  cm 
suit  a  nation  where  there  is  so  ilJuitrious 
bOity,  and  so  numerous  a  gentry ;  the  c-muli 
faotions,  and  parties  of  siicb  men  are  apt  to 
too  turbulent  for  such  a  govommcnt.  If  m 
were  a  nation  of  more  ptehtii,  all  commootra, 
the  tike,  other  arguments  might  be  ueed  ;  bol 
it  is,  1  am  fully  persuaded  of  the  twnelll  of 
monarchical  government  to  the  whole  body  s  and 
1  muHt  tell  the  objector,  no  num  Is  likelier  to  be 
a  faithful  subject  to  a  monarchy  than  he  who 


ooovfnoed  in  hh  judgment  of  its  bein^,  not  only 
«  g^ood  government,  but  the  bea  for  the  public 
benefit. 

But  this  tcan  defend  without  bdn^  of  opinion 
llttil  kinf«  eamo  down  from  ht^aven  with  crowni 

thtir  head*,  ond  tbo  people  w«re  nU  born 
saddles  on  their  bncki ;   I  own  t  am  none  of 

nr**  ftss«*,  nor  ihould  1  be  willing  to  be  p^- 

^  by  tbe  Giar  of  Muxcovy  ;  I  don't  think,  if  a 
kite  vraotttd  to  walk  Heroes  a  dirty  hlf^hwuy,  his 
mi^mty  mig^ht  command  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
hmAt  of  Kit  followerf  to  b«  cut  off  to  make  step* 
piRg*  fbr  him,  that  he  might  not  dirty  hii  incri-d 
•iMies  t  I  profcM  myself  n  dutiful  subject  to  the 
cwwci  of  England,  in  that  word  I  mean  to  what 
luint  s«*rer  on  which  the  parliament  of  Knf^land 
•hall  ptaee  the  crown  ;  but  1  own  no  kin ^  who  shall 
«f«r  wear  It  without  tonsent  of  parliament,  no  king 
wfui  ihall  after  such  eon  tent  employ  ihe  powi^rs 
of  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  law  and  contiiiutton 
of  the  nation,  who  shall  invade  (he  property  of 
lij^  subject*  invert  the  ptiblic  justice*  or   over- 

tlic  religion  and  liberty  of  England  ;  such 
ajMteot  li  a  lyrant,  and  may  be  deposed  by  the 
mtm^  power  that  placed  him  upon  the  throne ; 
tmf  iMUKUtary  stiecesdion,  pretended  divine  right, 
mprtme  power,  or  other  matter,  cause  or  thing  to 
lbs  oootrarr  in  anywise  notwithstandincr. 

The  parliament  of  England*  consisting  of  the 
kto^  '  -'  ^nd  commoms^  nre  to  me  the  supreme 
ebi  iver,  the   great   collective  body  in 

mhi\  irir  right  has  a  much  fairer  character 

tf  divinity  upon  it  than  the  regal*  bein^  derived 
fmm  their  propriety  in  the  freehold  ;  the  land  is 
TT,  this  island  is  their  own,  and  every  man 
:hi  of  govcrumcntf  who  has   a  nght  of 

Ki&f«,  say  our  chumpions  of  absolute  power* 
hKW9  their  authority  from  God*  and  from  him 
oiiljr ;  of  such  gentlemen  it  would  be  well  to  ask 
iQioiefiscb  questions  as  these ;  When  they  receive 
Ihto  power?  und  what  kings  are  they  that  have  it? 
If  all  kings  have  it*  then  the  uiurper  who  murders 
the  right  heir  has  it,  and  eroukbuck  Richard 
it,  and  was  king  jure  divino ;  and  what  was 
ry  Vif  then?  to  take  up  arms  against  a 
ni1»  lawfal  pnnce*  who  had  his  power  imme- 
W  from  the  Most  High,  and  was  accountable 
him?  If  usurpers  have  not  thU 
where  then  will  you  find  it?  And 
,.,i^.ij.j  (laa  a  prince  whose  line  did  not  begin 
«i  f»eriod  of  usurpation*  or  in  the  injury  of 
ght  of  another  ;  or|  in  shorty  by  some  unjust 
aion  ? 
tisurper  then  has  no  rights  he  has  not  a 
right ;  If  he  has  any  right  he  is  no  more  an 

ry  that  will   make  no  distinction  between 
and  power  in  this  eaie*  would  do  well  to 
1  sHi4»re  this  wonder  of  a  king  is  born  ;    let 
■hew  QS   this  star,  that  we  may  go  and 
1  think  we  may  fairly  challenge  them 
^thflsrui  a  line  of  kings  in  the  world,  that  ii 
sol  fiill  of  ttsurpations* 

Attt  If  we  grant  this  divine  right,  and  par 
tJealarly  grant  it  in  our  own  line,  which  I  believe 
!>'—  daar  from  such  interruptions  as  any  in  the 
^^  "  '    an  pretend  to* 

m  certain    university   which   Ivnrat   lh« 
k»  of  our  late  fanatical  authors  eoacemiag 


the  distinctions  between  the  person  and  the 
power  of  the  king,  should  now  burn  the  new 
I  distinct  ions  between  a  king  de  jure  and  a  king 
\dc  facto,  and  should  now  burn  all  their  pane* 
gyrtcs  and  pastorals*  their  speeches,  flattering 
declamations,  printed  by  church  authority*  and 
mode  in  praise  of  King  William,  and  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary. 

They  would  do  well  to  acquaint  the  world  how 
he  came  to  be  king*  and  her  present  majesty  to 
be  his  sueceasor ;  and  if  King  James  had  a  divine 
right,  which  I  believe  he  bad  as  much  as  ever 
any  king  of  England  had.  which  is  Just  none  at 
a!I ;  and  if  be  was  accountable  to  nobody*  how 
the  church  will  answer  Irampltng  on  that  divine 
right*  and  bringing  tn  a  foreign  power  to  question 
him  for  malversation  of  government. 

Will  they  tell  us  at  the  Boyne,  did  they 
fight  agtilnst  his  person  or  his  power  ?  Did  they 
there  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the  king? 
Did  they  not*  in  monthly  fasts  and  daily  prayers, 
give  God  thanks  for  the  people's  victory  over 
their  late  monarch?  Did  they  not  pray  for 
guecefs  a^fiinst  him»  and  make  bonBrcs  when 
they  bad  it  ? 

Every  panegyric  upon  King  Wllliflm  was  a 
ballad  upon  King  James,  and  a  lampoon  upon 
divine  right ;  if  this  doctrine  have  any  truth  in 
itp  these  gentlemen  have  but  little  in  tliem ;  and 
the  church  of  England  ha*  more  to  answer  for 
than  all  the  churches  in  the  christian  world. 

But  she  is  wiser*  the  doctrine  of  government 
and  obedience  is  settled  by  the  church  of  Eng. 
land,  and  confirmed  by  parlioment ;  and  it  is  an 
unaccountable  affront  to  both,  but  particularly 
to  the  church*  to  pretend  to  father  this  doctrine 
upon  her,  when  with  arms  in  her  bands  the  has 
declared  herself  to  the  contrary- 

Tlio  church  of  England  has  not  only  deposed 
the  king  that  pretended  to  thia  empty  title  and 
that  encouraged  this  doctrine,  but  has  deposed 
the  very  doctrine  itself;  and  condemned  it  as 
absurd  and  ridiculous*  and  this  both  by  practice 
and  profeision  ;  and  how  should  the  church  of 
England  do  any  otherwise  ?  when  her  very  foun- 
dation stands  upon  this  deposing  power.  Has 
she  not  practited  it  to  secure  her  own  foundation, 
and  justified  it  as  a  necessity  very  well  to  be 
defended  ?  W'hat  greater  argument  was  given 
for  inviting  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  over 
with  an  army  ?  and  what  prenter  argument  can 
be  given,  than  that  King  James*  moved  by  popish 
counsels,  had  undermined  and  invaded  the  church 
of  England  ?  This  was  the  uoivprsal  complaint* 
the  fact  was  true  beyond  contradiction ;  the 
attempt  was  not  denied  even  by  those  that  were 
concerned  in  it.  For  this  the  church  of  England 
had  recourse  to  a  foreign  power  ;  for  this  she  took 
arms,  and  fled  for  resource  to  her  native  right, 
and  to  the  people  of  England*  who  at  all  timet 
were  her  refuge*  and  who  ever  will  be  to* 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time  the  people  of  England 
have  done  thus  by  a  great  many,  the  barons' 
wars  are  standing  records  of  the  just  title  the 
English  nation  had  to  their  ancient  privileges, 
and  by  consequence*  to  defend  them  when  in* 
vaded  even  by  iheif  kings  them«elves;  Che 
several  contraventions  of  treaties*  breaches  of 
oaths*  and  invasions  of  right  in  King  John  agitintt 
tbc  liberties  of  his  subjects,  we  find  justified  the 
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treaty  tbey  made  with  Prince  Lewis,  son  to  the 
king  of  h ranee,  whom  the  En^Uth  nobility  and 
gentry  invried  over,  to  free  them  from  the  mul- 
ndminbtratjon  of  Ibe  tyranL  and  whom  they 
joined  with  all  their  forces  at  his  arrival,  di'foatipg 
iheir  king:  by  his  a8«istance  in  tho  battle  near 
Lincoln. 

And  after  the  death  of  King  John,  when  the 
earl  muribal  in  a  spcecli  persuaded  the  English 
nobihty  to  accept  of  the  youoi;  Frince  HcDry,  ton 
uf  Kiog  John,  to  be  their  king,  he  recommends 
him  not  barely  os  hit  son,  or  having  a  divine 
tygbt  in  hiBftUCcei^ion,  buta§  he  hnd  by  bis  tender 
years  been  capable  of  no  part  in  the  evil  govern- 
ment uf  hi«  father,  he  desires  Ihem  to  pity  his 
ynutli,  and  not  drprive  him  for  the  sin  of  his^ 
fiither:  upon  whii^h  they  unanimously  made  him 
kio^, 

I  know  no  parallel  case  »o  exactly  suiti  the 
csiilinjf  over  the  pr»uce  of  Orangt%  ii»  ibis  calUnj? 
over  Prince  Lewis.  Nor  was  it  from  any  seme 
of  King  Jnhn*»  title,  or  iheir  want  of  a  just  rtj&[ht 
lo  ciepose  him»  that  they  did  not  actually  declare 
Lewis  of  France  their  hw^.  But  0rst,  King 
Johti  did  not  abdicate  and  li^ave  the  kingdom, 
and  ooniequently  the  throne  vacant;  and  had 
not  Kmg  James  done  so  in  too  much  baste  for 
htm,  it  liad  been  very  ditficult  to  have  declared 
King  William  durrns:  hii  Itfi?;  but  the  French 
begin  to  be  insolent  and  haughty,  and  rendered 
Ihemselvej  mtolerabie  to  the  English ;  which 
alienated  the  mindi  of  the  p«*ople,  and  especially 
of  the  gentry,  from  them,  an*.l  served  to  hasten 
the  acknowledging  the  son  of  their  late  king. 

Nor  had  it  been  any  question  but  tUut  had 
King  Jamci  left  a  son  tn  EDghiiid  behind  him  a 
protestani,  and  claiming  the  crown,  he  would 
have  had  it ;  but  had  the  birth  of  hU  son  been 
unquestioned  here,  his  carrying  him  away  into  { 
France  certainly  deprived  bim  as  eflectually  as  it 
did  his  father. 

The  next  general  inatanccof  the  peop1e*s  taking 
up  arms  in  England  against  their  sovereign,  is  in 
the  time  of  King  Charles  i.  I  know  there  were 
wan  io  England  on  various  oc6;tsions  between 
the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  besides  thf> 
quarrel  between  Richard  111  and  Henry  duke  of 
Richmond  ;  but  these  were  rather  disputea  of 
rival  titles  lo  the  crown,  than  universal  desertions 
of  the  oppressed  people  from  their  subjection  to 
their  invading  princes. 

But  examining  the  rei^  of  King  Charles  1, 
yon  ^nd  none  of  the  nations  cither  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  disputing  the  legality  of  his 
title  to  govern,  but  the  legality  of  his  governing. 
And  therefore,  with  submission  to  some  gentle- 
men who  will  not  hear  the  comparison  between 
the  late  revolution  and  the  pailiament  war,  I 
must  say  that,  distinguishing  rightly,  the  com- 
parison is  very  just,  and  the  parts  have  an  exaut 
connexion,  so  far  as  it  vita  a  parliament  war. 

It  ia  therefore  for  want  of  distinguishing 
rightly  of  the  several  parts  of  those  transactions, 
WDich  causes  the  beginners  of  one  action  to 
entitle  heaven  to  the  wonders  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  other  fait  under  the  seandal  of  re  bull  ion. 

[  know  some  people  wilt  not  bear  the  com- 
parison, and  someiimet  are  apt  to  lot  their 
patience  forsake  them  when  it  is  attempted  :  but 
if  ihey  return  ta  their  temper*  be  pleased  to  let 


their  judgraonts  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  tbinfi^ 
.md  the  true  history  of  those  times  guide  them, 
they  will  see  less  differcnoe  here  than  perhapi 
they  imagine. 

To  clear  up  this  point,  it  will  be  neceiaary  (o 
examine  the  uriginiils  of  both  ihcic  war*, 

Tiic  complaints  of  the  people  in  those  days 
against  the  kmc(\  invasion  of  their  rights,  are  not 
only  acknowledged  to  bo  just  by  my  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, who  stiRicienily  blames  the  conduct  of 
that  king,  but  even  by  that  king  himself,  when 
ho  passed  the  famous  Helition  of  Right,  a  thing 
tn  ill  own  nature  exactly  the  same  with  the 
Declaration  of  Right  at  the  Revolution.  The 
words  of  ihc  king  at  the  passing  that  petition, 
which  was  converted  into  a  law,  were,  SoU 
droit  coitimc  il  eat  desire.  Let  right  be  done  you, 
OS  you  demand.  A  plain  neknowledgmenti  not 
only  I  hat  it  wasthcir  right  they  demanded,  bat 
also  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  iL 

The  several  concensions  at  other  times  made 
by  the  king,  whose  misfortune  was  sometinies  to 
grant  too  much,  and  at  other  times  too  UttJe, 
were  plain  acknowledgments  that  he  bad  gives 
them  good  occasion  to  com  plain. 

It  was  for  these  rights  afterwards  invaded,  that 
the  parliament  and  the  king  unhappily  differed* 
I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  debatet  ^ha 
be^an  the  war,  who  run  things  to  needless  ex- 
tremities, or  whether  both  sides,  led  by  England*! 
fate,  did  not  incur  the  blame  of  being  too  blind 
to  the  oahunitics  that  ensued ;  but  I  no  way 
excuse  what  the  consequence  of  these  things  wm 
m  excusing  the  6rst  eontrivem  and  beginners  of 
them  from  having  the  least  hand  in,  or  deaiga  of, 
bringing  things  lo  the  extremities  that  followed. 
There  were  a  great  many  honest  gentlemen  la 
that  parliament,  who«  though  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  in  duty  to  their  posterity  to 
contend  with  the  utmost  vehemence  for  the 
liberty  of  tlieir  country,  yet  had  no  manner  of 
dfsi^n  to  dethrone  the  monarchy^  overturn  and 
subvert  tho  constitution,  und  bring  this  nation 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  standing  army. 

As  to  the  death  of  the  king,  Iheir  future 
behaviour  tentifird  for  them,  both  in  their  troat- 
ment  of  the  king,  while  he  wot  in  their  power, 
and  thr>ir  resentment  of  the  usage  he  met  with 
when  he  was  taken  out  of  their  power  by  the 
soldiers,  that  tliey  were  innocent  so  much  at  gf 
the  thought* 

I  cannot  deny  what  I  have  so  often  afBrmed  m 
anothi^r  case,  which  I  say  is  parallel  to  this,  that 
from  the  time  they  took  up  arrot,  every  battle 
fought,  every  shot  made,  every  gun  Ercd,  was  a 
tacit  killing  the  king,  and  that  so  every  member 
of  thai  parliament  had  a  hand  in  killing  the  king* 
But  when  thrse  gentlemen  had  brought  the 
war  to  a  conclusioOt  and  had  the  king  tn  their 
power,  what  did  they  do?  Did  they  not,  aooording 
tn  their  treaty  with  the  Scots,  treat  him  with 
freedom,  honour,  and  safety  ?  Did  they  not 
seriously  apply  thcmj^elves  to  a  treaty  with  him 
for  the  setthfi;;  thr  nation  upon  such  a  foundation 
ai  thi'y  thought  agreeable  to  what  thty  had 
fjught  for?  And  did  they  not  content  to  restore 
him  to  his  crown  and  digniiy,  and  to  return  to 
their  obf^dicnce,  upon  such  conditions  as  irvre 
suitable  to  their  tirst  demands?  and  had  they 
not  gone  sn  Ear,  and  the  king  m  £ar  eomplinri,  m 


Ikit  thef  voted  tfae  king*!  coDceasions  a  sufficient 
pvttnd  of  a  treaty  ? 

Tbui  far  I  do  itLli  iniiat  upon  i^  that  the 
parallel  between  the  civil  wnr,  or  parliament  war. 
•r  rebellion,  cjill  it  which  vou  will,  and  Ihe 
ioritiog  over»  joining-  with,  and  takinf*;  up  arms'* 
aoder  the  prince  of  Uransce,  against  Kin^  iame^, 
•eetns  to  me  to  be  very  exact,  the  drawing  auch 
a  parallel  very  just,  and  the  foundation,  proceed- 
10^.  and  issue,  just  the  same. 

f  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  conEe- 
qnciiocs  of  the  action ;  the  parliament  men  and 
#t]h«rs  concerned  in  that  war,  could  no  more 
hat*  it  in  their  design  to  destroy  the  person  of 
Kii»f  Charles  I,  or  the  English  gentry  that  in- 
a%-ef  ihe  prince  of  OrangCp  have  it  in  their 
to  fprm  the  revolution  that  followed,  than 
^_  of  them  could  foresee  the  luhsequcnt  issues 
#f  thrir  undertaking  before  it  was  begun. 

Neither  of  them  can  deny  the  destruclion  of 
their  king  mij^t,  for  ought  ihey  knew,  be  the 
e<ms«^quenceft  of  the  war,  or  by  an  alterntile  for- 
inne.  their  own  destruction  mi;:ht  be  the  same  ; 
hat  tbe  necessity  of  putting  both  to  the  hiizard 
was  certainly  equal,  and  the  lawfulness  equal  by 
the  aamc  consequence  ;  nnd  I  canuot  j^o  from  it 
tlial  both  the  said  wars  were  raiied  upon  the 
■ame  foundation,  vi2,,  the  crown  invading  the 
\tw%  and  liberties  of  liic  subject.  How  any  peo- 
ple tiaA  then  defend  the  inviting  over  the  prince 
4f  Oran^,  to  check  the  invitation  of  King  James 
H,  and  St  the  same  time  condemn  the  taking 
tgmM  ftfaJoft  the  Invasions  of  King  Charles  I,  rc- 
aaitts  to  be  resolved. 

If  they  will  prove  that  the  invasions  of  right, 
property,  and  English  laws  were  not  equal,  or 
proportlooably  so,  nor  the  actions  of  both 
eqi^jr  illegal,  they  must  deny  what  the  parties 
ttediselvea  have  ackowtedgcd'by  their  attetnpting 
Co  undo  them  again  when  too  late. 

If  they  will  prove  that  one  prince  had  more 
Hght  to  impose  upon  his  subjects  than  the  other, 
mmd  that  the  subjects  then  ought  to  bear  what 
the  lubjeets  now  ought  to  resent,  the  case  will 
alter,  and  I  shall  patiently  expect  some  such  ar- 
^fnents  to  justify  this :  but  if  I  am  disappointed 
in  thai,  I  shall  cease  to  wonder,  nrhen  1  reflect 
that  linposalbilities  are  not  to  be  e]tpl^cted. 

Bat  all  these  things  are  answered  by  one  sort 
of  meo*  and  they  are  such  as  argue  that  neither 
of  these  actions  arc  ju&tifiable  at  all ;  thdt  the 
ling  re<!efving  bis  authority  from  no  human  sanc- 
||  tj«&.  but  from  God  alone,  is  accountable  to  none 
but  him ;  that  his  right  is  inherent,  bis  person 
•aered.  and  the  obedience  of  Ins  subjects  a  debt 
ion,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God ; 
uently  must  be  without  reserve. 
V>  tuch  t  am  not  speaking  in  the  preface,  but 
fai  tb#  book  ;  and  shall  refer  them  to  it ;  the 
fidre  U  theirs.  Thi?  part  is  directed  to  another 
sort  of  folk,  ond  thmtore  is  written  in  another 
't ;  I  only  as k  ihfio  what  is  all  this  to  the 
J  draw  betweeo  the  parliament  war  and  the 
U|»  anna  against  Kin^;  James,  both  which 
ufi  upon  the  same  foundation,  und  against 
lae  peraoD  on  the  same  pretence  1 

eipressed  and  described  by  the  same 
or  fimn  of  words ;  both  arc  the  English 
«r  parUanient  taking  aiais  upon  the  oc* 


count  of  their  liberties  invaded,  and  lawg  dta* 
peosed  with,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  prioces. 

Both  are  the  subjects  taking  arms  against  their 
sovereign,  which  if  it  be  not  lawful  on  attyaccouur, 
confirms  the  paraUcS,  and  both  shuti  join  ja 
meriting  the  title  of  a  rebellion ;  if  it  may  be 
Itiwful  on  ony  account,  then  it  wiH  only  remain 
to  cibAmine,  whether  of  the  two  can  put  in  the 
fairest  claim  to  the  right  of  taking^  anna  for  their 
hbcrty  ? 

And  not  to  enter  hero  into  tho  melancholy  ev- 
aminalion  of  Iho  particularSj  I  leave  it  to  any- 
twidy  to  examine,  whether  the  invasion  of  liberty^ 
without  consent  in  parliament,  dispensing  witb 
jnwsj  discon tinning  parliament s»  anrl  oppresstog 
the  subject  in  the  reign  of  Ring  Charlei,  wers 
not  equal  to  the  same,  or  such  lilce  articles,  iinder 
the  administration  of  King  James  IJ,  and  let  bliC 
the  aclvocntes  of  this  mntter  deal  impiirtially; 
and  whenever  they  bring  on  historical  parallel 
between  the  reigns,  I  fear  not  an  elfectual  coo* 
firmation  of  my  proposition? 

I  cannot  but  remind  my  reader  to  do  rne  justicfb 
for  many  are  they  that  catch  at  the  sound  of 
things,  ond  misplace  words ;  but  let  them  takft 
me  right,  and  Ox  the  aamo  period  of  the  several 
aotioni  as  1  do  ;  the  first  to  the  king  being  forci- 
bly taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  bj 
a  junto  of  the  army,  when  his  majesty'*  con- 
cession !i  on  one  hand,  and  his  subjects'  concctsiooa 
on  the  otheri  had  brought  a  happy  peace  in  view, 
which  view  was  one  reason  that  exafcperaled  tbe 
army,  and  to  prevent  which  they  thus  flew  la 
the  faces  of  their  masters,  and  turned  that  force 
upon  them,  which  they  ought  to  have  employed 
in  their  defence,  and  by  their  order :  the  other 
period  they  must  fia  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  of 
King  James,  and  the  convention  of  estates  being 
assembled  to  settle  the  English  government,  and 
to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  people,  which  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  that  king  had  ruined  and 
subverted. 

Hitherto  both  parties  acted  upon  the  same 
foundation,  from  the  same  and  equally  to  be  jus> 
ttflcd  principtea,  and  kept  to  tbeir  declared 
desi^Ens. 

What  happened  in  both  cases  aubaequent  to 
these  periods,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  un- 
foreseen  and  remote  consequences  which  no  man 
could  have  been  charged  with  projecting  in  the 
first  design,  and  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  Ihe 
dispute. 

i  no  more  believe  that  the  first  raifen  of  tho 
civil  war,  suppoae  the  parliament  aggressora,  ever 
designed  to  have  brought  the  king  to  a  format 
trial,  and  to  the  block  as  a  criminal,  or  foresaw 
any  such  event  in  that  war,  than  the  first  signers 
of  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange  could 
foresee  or  design  King  James's  abdication,  and 
tfae  future  settlement  of  the  crown  :  oor  can  any 
miio  form  a  rational  conjecture  from  wbence,  to 
make  it  probable,  that  cither  of  these  could  bo 
foreseen  on  either  hand. 

As  the  cUnnccs  of  war  and  the  various  suc- 
cesses of  octiunsof  this  nature  are  unaccountable, 
and  men  that  act  on  such  occiisions  arc  answer- 
able for  the  consequences  of  such  actions,  whether 
I  foreseen  or  no:  »o,  indeed,  either  side  are  ac- 
I  countable  for  the  things  that  followed  ;  and  how 
'justifiable  both  are,  1  ickf  to  liiitory  and  this 


book ;  but  the  baAinoss  ]  am  here  Upon  u,  w briber 
the  eases  are  aliki?,  or  no,  and  I  profeis  not  to  bo 
able  to  veti  the  diffcrancc. 

The  war  in  both  articks  be^an  with  the  same 
pretGticeSt  oa  the  ^nme  principles,  in  the  same 
mannor,  the  complalocra  allege  the  same  thing', 
the  kinf^B  acted  almofit  the  same  things,  and  the 
issue  brought  forth  the  same  event,  vk.^  deposing 
the  king. 

What  diflc pence  there  was  m  the  subtequenC 
proceedings,  I  say  again,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
I  am  upon  -,  nor  cun  1  coacem  my&elf  to  inquire 
whether  suffering  of  death  or  exile  were  most 
grievous  or  roost  crimiDal ;  those  tbiogs  admit 
of  dispute,  and  are  too  sad  to  make  merry  with ; 
bat  thus  far  I  think  the  parallel  is  very  plain,  and 
^aan6t  be  denied,  that  the  reason  of  the  war  Is 
the  same,  and  one  cannot  be  justidcd  without  the 
other. 

And  yet,  should  I  enter  into  Ibe  Inquiry  wbieh 
of  the  two  kings  had  the  wnrse  treatment,  1  con- 
fess myself  at  some  loss  to  determine;  and 
therefore  to  those  gcnttemen  that  are  angry  at 
on  «  xpres^ion  of  mine  in  another  ptaee,  concern- 
ing the  dLlfercnce  between  dry  and  wet  martyr^ 
dom,  1  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  either 
respecting  the  suffering  iticlf»  or,  the  manner 
prteedmtT  Jt,  if  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  say  what 
I  think,  it  is  really  my  opinion  that  King  James 
went  through  the  most,  and  with  more  cutting 
aggravations ;  and  let  the  cenaurers  of  this  do 
IDA  justice,  I  fear  incurring  no  blame  from  men 
of  impartid,  discerQiag,  uobiassed  judgmetiti. 

It  is  not  material  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
hero,  or  what  brought  cither  of  these  unfortunate 
princes  into  distress ;  but  I  am  speaking  us  to 
the  WL'ight  of  their  sufferings,  respecting  them- 
Aulvcs  and  the  guUt  of  the  persons,  respecting 
tliG  initrumeots, 

I,  As  to  the  weight  of  the  suflerings,  1  am 
dear  in  it ;  though  in  this  I  pretend  but  to  speak 
my  own  opinion,  that  all  the  formidable  terrors 
of  the  axe  and  the  scaffold,  with  their  preceding 
violences,  I  mean  from  the  time  the  king  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  army  to  his  death,  could  not 
amount  to  a  balance  of  the  exile.,  the  insults,  the 
insufferable  treachery  of  friendst  and  this  added 
to  ihti  length  of  time  which  the  late  king  had  to 
struggle  with  in  Lis  deposing. 

Death  is  an  immediate  gate  of  dellvarance  to 
such  pressures  as  are  beyond  the  power  of  fle«h 
and  blood  to  support;  and  though  the  weight 
of  alt  sorts  must  be  very  heavy  under  which  King 
Charles  I  fell,  yet  it  had  some  alleviations  which 
this  had  not. 

1.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  his 
numerous  friends  had  stuck  to  htm  fnithfully ; 
that  though  he  was  overpowered  by  his  enemies, 
yet  thousands  of  his  faithful  subjects  hod  spent 
their  blood  in  his  service,  and  the  remnant 
continued  true  to  him  to  the  last,  only  wanted 
ability. 

2.  He  saw  the  very  people  whose  power  had 
reduced  him,  looked  on  the  violences  he  then 
suffered  with  the  utmoit  regret ;  that  it  was  a 
new  undiscovered  mine,  set  on  fire  from  betow, 
under  which  the  whole  constitution  at  that  time 
seemed  to  lie  buried  as  well  as  he  ;  and  that  tb«> 
very  men  wbo  took  up  arms  agamkt  him  for  their 


liberty,  yet  abhorred  the  es tending  their  victory 
to  his  dt^af ruction. 

S.  Had  ho  thought  fit,  as  few  princes  but  he 
would  have  stuck  at  it,  to  have  abandoned  the 
biihopn,  he  might  long  before  that  have  been 
re-esUblishcd, 

Other  circumstances  I  ooilt  which  I  might 
bring  lo  prove  the  alleviations  of  sorrow  on  hit 
ride  much  greater  than  on  King  James's  :  but  to 
come  to  the  other  side» 

The  late  king  saw  himself  betrayed  by  hit 
nearest  friends,  abandoned  by  those  very  meo  thai 
had  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  snare;  m 
universal  defection,  the  exceptions  in  which  were 
very  few  ;  nobody  to  stand  by  him  ;  those  verj 
men  that  h>id  sworn  to  a  passive  absolute  sub- 
mission, and  taught  it  to  others,  in  arms  aghast 
him.  ^ 

He  saw  himself  so  entirely  deserted  that  be 
found  himself  incapable  of  having,  as  wo  say^  one  I 
day  for  it,  or  an  opportunity  of  striking  one  blow 
for  his  crown. 

Ho  saw  himself  tossed  off  from  his  throno  bf 
those  very  people  who,  in  the  reigu  before,  wane 
mort  zealous  to  place  him  there;  he  taw  thoee 
that  flattered  him  with  the  sanction  of  his  pertOQ, 
and  his  deriving  his  authority  from  God  atonCv 
armed  with  ituns  and  swords,  violating  that  very 

I  person  (hey  pretended  to  haSlow  ;  those  that  told 
him  he  was  accountable  to  none,  calling  him  to 
an  account  for  even  the  very  things  ho  had  aetefi 
by  their  advice,  and  which  they  had  been  the 
engines  to  draw  him  into. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  saw  himself  driven  out  of 
his  kingdom  by  a  force  he  had  the  least  reason 
to  apprehend  ;  hb  own  children  s<jt  upon  hie 
throne  by  that  national  authority  which  he  had 
too  much  cootemnedi  and  all  possible  iodigoiUet 
put  upon  his  person  by  the  com  moo  people. 

Escaping  the  tumult  and  insulta  of  the  rabblft 
he  fled  into  FVance  ;  there  he  lived  to  aee  hit 
powerful  ally  not  able  lo  restore  him,  the  royal 
navy  of  France  destroyed  in  his  defeoce,  and  at 
last  the  most  bloody  war  that  ever  Europe  saw 
begun  on  his  account,  but  coded  without  any  re- 
Itef,  and  his  patron  of  France  jbrced  to  make 
peace  without  him. 

He  SAW  his  rival,  King  William,  established  at 
home,  acknowledged  from  abroad,  and  go  hoine 
triumphing  over  his  desperate  fortnoes  ;  and  all 
these  severities  mokiog  deep  wounds  In  his  soul 
by  the  continuance  of  deveu  years,  without  pro*> 
pect  of  recovery. 

Let  any  man  ask  me  if  the  axe  and  the  scaffold 
had  half  the  intoterable  weight  of  this  burdeo* 

I I  cannot  but  think   !  have  sufficiently  demoiw 

I  strated  that  thci  last,  as  the  passive  part  of  valour. 
as  the  t^rcatest,  suffered  most ;  as  to  the  active 

i  part,  and  the  persons  afilieiing,  to  me  it  is  stilt 
the  same,  and  tne  guilt  of  the  last  rather  exceeds 
that  of  the  first. 

And  here  let  me  enter  a  due  cautEoo  :   I  do  not, 

'by  heightening  the  guilt  of  the  last,  attempt  to 
I  esse  Q  the  guilt  of  the  Urst,  nor  am  t  coocemed 
in  tt, 

I  The  first  was  all  lumult,  army,  and  rab^blef 
their  violence  was  equal  on  the  nation  as  on  the 
person  of  the  king;  they  dethroned  not  the  kio^ 
Old),  but  the  constitution:  they  beheaded  the 
very  government  as  well    as  the  governor.      It 
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wai  to  QtiAccoantable  torrent,  like  a  flood  from  the 
WA  dm«i]  ikpOQ  iho  land  by  some  strong' t  em  post, 
which*  when  it  has  forced  its  way  over  all  bounda, 
and  broke  down  all  the  legal  banks  and  oppo- 
lilioi),  drowtii  the  couotrVt  and  many  Innocent 
p<*ople  aru  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  it ;  but 
*  hm  fpcnt  ill  fore^c,  returns  wUh  the  like 
li  lm|>c(uos!ty,  and  at  last  ends  io  iti 
native  ocean  ;  and  lo  did  this. 

That  those  violences  were  Illegal,  rcbcltmutip 
bloody,  and  barbarouf*  and  that  the  king  and 
Htftnj  others  of  the  bett  families  in  Eogtand,  and 
tome  of  those  that  were  of  the  first  that  took 
.irr!>s  nzainrt  him,  fell  under  it,  was  iihat  iodeed 
w  js  to  b'^  t'ltpected  from  such  a  storm;  and  of 
It  sbdi  be  8aid»  "  That  as  a  man  fell  btfore 
men,  so  fell  Abncr/* 
ot  take  even  this  army,  this  rabble  of  soldiery  ; 
my,  add  to  them  all  the  deiigning  party*  and 
tbo«e,  if  any  such  there  were,  who  had  the 
ruction  both  of  kin^  and  constitntion  in  their 
from  the  beginning,  all  docs  not  ninouni  lo 
treachery,  the  basenefs,  and  abominfible  by- 
isy  of  these  men,  who  did  all  ihU  violence  to 
James  after  they,  tbe  vpry  same  individual 
Qa.  had  preempted  him  to  all  the  unhappy 
ho  toot,  justified  the  very  arbitrary  pro- 
in^  and  illegal  proctices  they  afterwards  ex- 
ited him  for ;  noy,  and  some  of  them  the  very 
eou  which  assisted  him  in  acting  them, 
it  fosnfferable  treachery  in  the  people  he 
aggravated  their  crime  and  his  suffering 
id  all  thai  1  think  ean  hd  said  of  King 

lay  they  did  not  murder  him  i*  to  *ay  no- 
Hit  share,  as  to  tbem   1  mean,    [    think 
that  of  hi:^   fathers,  and  if  their  crimes 
k«dmit  of  comparisons,  certainly  the  last  ex 
ded  an  that  ever  went  before  them 

ley  did  not  try  him  and  cut  off  his  head ; 
I  had  been  uneeoup  de  grace,  they  were  eleven 
murdering  of  him,  and  be  languishL-d  all  that 
hilc  under  their  treachery :  aod  this  is  what 
I  mean  by  the  dry  and  wet  martyrdom ;  and  if 
the  gentlemen  that  object  against  the  comparison 
pleaie  to  enter  into  particulars,  they  will  fmd 
the  dry,  starving,  betraying  martyrdooi  of  King 
i«CDet  exceed  the  other. 

that  1  think  the  revolution  founded  upon 
ing  of  this  treachery,  howt-vpr  assistant  it 
to   bring    the   revolution  to  pass ;  nor  do  1 
m  that  the  deposing  Ring  James  was  an   un- 
mctioo,  because  it  came  as  the  consequence 
e  people  of  England  taking  arms  to  defend 
liberties  and  laws,  which  vrere  manifestly  in- 
vCled. 

But  that  respects  those  people  who  suffered 
hy^  Qod  compiaiued  of  those  invasions  and  op* 
pretsiooi, 

Tm  fting  James  was  not  deposed  by  Ihoac, 
otherwise  than  eventually ;  these  were  the  causes 
m  ail  this ;  these  men  led  him  into  this  snare, 
their  allegtaoce  to  blm  upon  absolute 
ifo^  terms  -,  signed  a  licence  lo  him  lo  be  u 
as  far  as  concerned  thctr  part ;  they  owned 
a  monarch  jure  divifio^  of  right  inherent, 
r  al»<'»^uii.*,  and  per^^on  sacred,  and  when 
led  him  to  the  gtiif.  they  puihed 
i  only  abandoned  him,  but  pursued 


I  others  for  before;  one  and  all,  they  drew  the 
sword  against  the  Lord*s  anointed^  called  him 
'  to  an  account  whom  they  had  sworn  to  os 
t  unaccountable,  and  ruined  bim  for  those  very 
'actions  they  had  thrust  him  upon  before. 

After  they  had  made  his  case  so  desperate,  and 
pushed  him  upon  things  so  unjustiflablo  and   un- 
accountable,  that   forced   eveu  his  best   friends 
and  his  own  household  and  children  to  ^y  from 
him  ;  how  did  thene  men  defend  bim?  How  did  they 
stand  by  hitii  with  their  lives  and  foriunos,  thinfrs 
they  so  often  bantered  him  with  ;  how  did  they  that 
had  addressed  him  with    thanks  for  bis  standtug 
I  army  to-day,  to-morrow  address  the  prince   of 
j  Orange,  with  perhaps  like  bypocriticaJ   thanks 
I  for   rescuing  them  from  the  slavery  and  tyranny 
I  of  the  same  standing  army  ?    How  did  I  hey,  that 
I  In  their  frequent  addresses  to  stand  by  him  with 
I  their  lives  and  fortunes,  indeed  stand  by  and  look 
'  on  at  his  destruction,    reserving  those  lives  and 
I  fortunes  to  cheat  his  successor  with  ? 
'      1  hus  they  put    him  to  dry  martyrdom ,  drove 
bim  from  his  throne,  sent  him  to  seek  safet)*,  and 
even  subsistence,  from  foreign  courts ;  to  live  an 
exiled  stTiingcr  in  other   countries ;  and  perish 
under  all  the  miseries  or  a  banishment,  that,  to 
a  great  mind,  is  worse  than  death. 

To  say  he  was  entertained  aod  received  well 
abroad  is  nothing  to  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  they  starved  him  ;  and  thus  they  mur- 
dered him,  OS  I  call  it  ;  and  what  he  endured  by 
their  treachery,  both  as  to  the  person  suQering, 
and  persons  procuring,  was  in  this  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  father. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  such  as  never  con- 
tented to  arbitrary  invasions  of  liberty,  arbitrary 
dispensing  nith  the  laws,  and  arbitrary  governing 
-  ■  by  an  army,  tbey  bad  re^illy  no  other  hand  in  the 
late  king^'s  disasters,  than  what  he  ought  to  bavo 
expected  ;  tbcy  never  professed  submission  be- 

Eond  the  bounds  of  the  law ;  never  told  the  king 
e  mi^t  do  what  he  pleased  with  them,  and  that 
their  wives,  lives,  children,  and  estates  were  his 
cattle  and  his  goods,  lo  dispose  of  at  his  pleaiure  ; 
they  never  told  htm  that  his  authority  was  equal 
with  that  of  God  himself;  and  to  resist  him, 
though  be  should  turn  tyrant,  was  a  dommng 
do. 

Tliey  always  knew  a  legal  obedience,  and  no 
other;  they  understood  themselves  bound  to  re- 
sist violence  of  all  sorts,  and  to  he  at  liberty  to 
oppoie  all  that  should  ullempt  the  life  of  the 
oODstitutlon,  as  the  universal  enemies  of  I  heir 
country ;  this  they  had  practised  in  ail  ages,  and 
to  had  other  nations  likewise,  and  King  Jamfll 
could  expect  no  other  from  them. 

The  sum  of  all  h  this : — all  nations  determine 
that  kings  who  invadie  thoir  people's  liberties, 
break  in  upon  constitutions,  and  the  sacred  pott- 
tuiata  of  government,  that  oppress  their  subjects 
aod  impose  unjust  and  intolerable  things  upon 
them,  may  be  resisted ;  bo  it  by  calling  in  imd 
joining  with  foreign  aid,  or  be  it  by  taking  arroi 
in  the  defence  of  the  law  and  common  Utjerty ; 
this  is  what  i*  declared  in  the  revolution*  wnd 
this  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  parliament 
took  arms  in  the  time  of  King  CUarics  1. 

Aod  upon  this  very  score,  though  in  the  com* 
mon  style  Ihry  were  called  rcbtvli*  yoi  at  the 
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treat  with  them  as  an  Englisii  parlittmcnt.and  siich 
they  certainly  then  were,  however  afterwards  dis- 
possessed and  crushed  by  the  soldiery  •  and  in 
the  matter  of  war,  the  kingf,  even  from  the  first, 
voluntarily  declined  trcnting  them  aa  rebels,  but 
gave  quarter  of  warto  their  men,  exchanged  and 
ransomed  their  prlsonerf*  and  in  all  things  used 
them  as  fair  enemies ;  and  the  like,  without 
doubt,  would  have  been  done,  had  King  James  II 
itcMd  out  with  bia  subjects,  and  it  hid  gone  on 
to  a  war 

From  ali  tben!  things  it  appears  that  It  has  never 
bi^cn  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  that 
tbn  sicred  right  of  their  princes  extended  to 
protect  them  against  the  laws  ;  or  thjit  if  ibcy 
acted  contrary  to  their  duty  and  contract^  they 
were  forbid  even  to  displace  and  dethrone  them* 
From  whence,  then,  and  for  what  ends  the 
modem  politics  of  thes*  ages  have  ushered  this 
monstLT  into  the  world,  would  merit  some  history, 
were  it  not  directly  to  be  answered  in  a  very  few 
word*. 

The  rise,  birth,  and  introduction  of  this  piece 
of  inconsistence  in  reasoning,  1  take  to  be  pro. 
periy  accounted  for,  I  bust— a  mere  device  and 
politic  invention,  furnished  from  the  fountain  of 
mischief,  viz.  man's  corrupt  yet  fruitful  imagi- 
nation, prompted  by  the  author  of  all  mischief, 
the  devil ;  calculated  for  the  erecting,  and  found 
out  by  such  as  purposed  to  introduce  tyranny 
and  absolute  government  in  the  world. 

In  these,  and  In  their  plots  against  human 
liberty  and  civil  sodetyt  this  creature  had  its 
birth ;  since  it  is  evident  nothing  can  serve  so 
naturally  to  ihe  helllah  purpose  of  subduing  the 
civil  rights  of  a  nation,  as  first  to  captivate  their 
mind  Si  and  infuse  notions  of  something  sacred 
Dtther  in  the  person  or  authority  of  the  wretch 
they  were  to  be  oppressed  by.  Thus  the  way  is 
made  smooth  for  ail  the  horrid  encursioas  of  the 
most  vicious  and  encroaching  tyrants  in  the 
world  ;  for  who  in  his  senses  would  resist  the 
voice  of  the  kin^,  if  once  he  were  bigoted  into  an 
opinion  that  it  was  in  a  perfect  conjunction  with, 
had  a  resemblance  of,  and  was  backed  with  sacred 
authority  from,  the  commands  of  God* 

And  this  doubtless  was  the  occasion  of  the 
profane  attempts  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  tyrants,  of  causing  divine 
honours  to  be  paid  them  ;  by  this  they  obtained 
so  much  upon  the  subjected  minds  of  the  poor 
imposed-upoQ  multitude,  that  these  entirely  gave 
up  their  libertiei  to  the  absolute  tyranny  of  every 
barbarous,  inhuman  wretch :  and  who  could 
cjuestion  hut  it  would  be  so,  when  once  the  folly 
of  men  was  prevailed  upon  to  beUevc  the  divinity 
of  the  tyrant, 

Wlio  would  notr  if  the  gods  should  rule,  obej. 


And  yet,  as  all  evil  designs  generally  niin 
themselves  by  pushing  too  far  a  certain  token  of 
the  wrong  foundation  they  stand  on,  so  it  was 
here ;  for  had  they  been  content  to  have  fixed  tb« 
sacred  upon  the  otfice,  and  not  altogether  upon 
the  person  of  the  monarch,  they  might  by  their 
usuai  artifice  have  run  us  a  great  way  blindfold; 
but  as  they  foresaw  that  would  not  so  entirely  i 
vindicate  the  constant  enormities  committed  by  ' 


Thus  this  delusion  gained  upon  the  world,  as  a 
studied  introduction  to  universal  bondage*  And 
nothing  cUc  could  have  made  us  stoop  in  these 
wiser  ages,  as  we  nay  they  arcj  of  the  world  ; 
nothing  could  so  well  have  reconciled  us  to  the 
absurdities  of  arbitrary  power  as  to  back  the 
preposterous  notion  with  strange  suppositions  of 
a  saered  stamp  upon  the  royal  thing  Imposing^  as 
a  proper  handle  to  prepare  our  subjection  to 
what  OQ  no  other  terms  or  by  no  other  method 
we  could  be  brought  to. 


such  flagrant  wretches  as  God  for  the  execution  | 
of  his  judgments  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  sulFcr  on  | 
ithe  thrones  of  power,  so,  like  men  resolved  to 
answer  every  end,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
deluded  nations  into  an  absolute  subjection  to  the 
devil  under  the  notion  of  a  God,  they  insist  upon 
the  divioity  of  the  person  of  a  king,  inherent  in 
hirasflL 

Whether  this  inherent  divinity  is  conveyed  to 
him  by  hfs  office,  or  his  line,  they  imve  cot  yet  , 
thought  lit  to  determine,  but  have  left  it  as  one  j 
of  the  ingurmountahle  ditBcuitics  of  the  pheno-  | 
mena  of  tyranny  by  divine  right   which   futurt 
ages  may  solve  if  they  csm  ;  or  rather,  which  will 
rise  up  against  the  forgery  with  such  unaniwaffw 
able    violence    as    must    some    time    or    etiber 
efTcctually  undeceive  the  world  and  restore  men 
to  their  senses. 

For  if  kings  have  their  divinity  by  line,  then 
none  can  have  it  but  the  line;  it  is  an  inherittDOe 
of  the  royal  blood  from  the  first  great  prince  that 
heaven  deputed  it  to,  and  every  branch  of  that 
line  must  enjoy  it ;  who  that  prince  was,  when 
the  sanction  was  impressed  upon  him  and  entailed 
on  his  posterity,  is  n  mystery  yet  unfolded ;  but 
where  he  found  how  the  most  ancient  family  now 
reigning  will  do  to  Ckip  pedigrees,  and  derive 
from  that  saiictiBed  btdod.  is  a  new  diSiculty  post 
any  mortal  reach,  and  the  ready  way  to  brtqg 
some  scandal  upon  all  tlie  families  of  royal  blood 
in  the  world  as  upstarts  ami  usurpers* 

If  puzzled  with  this  wi I derncsd* inquiry,  thef 
would  on  the  other  bond  remove  the  sacred  from 
the  line  to  the  office,  th^it  is,  the  possession ; 
they  open  the  door  to  all  manner  of  violence  and 
usurpation,  since  then  ho  that  has  the  crow^ 
becomes  equally  divine  with  him  tliat  oagbt  to 
have  it^  and  the  usurper  is  ns  sacred  as  the  mofl 
rightful  monarch  in  the  world. 

Other  absurdities  would  also  follow  here*  vtx^ 
a  person  might  be  sacred  to-day,  and  not  to- 
morrow ;  if  sacred  at  all,  it  could  not  be  lawful 
to  dethrone  him  ;  and  yet  if  dethroned,  the  per* 
son  who  did  it,  by  whatsoever  violence,  injueticeb 
cruelty,  or  blood,  by  his  stepping  into  the  eeetf 
became  ipt&  facto  as  divine,  as  aacfcd,  and  as 
much  to  be  obeyed  upon  pain  of  damnatioOr  e* 
he ;  and  so  vicf  versa  from  tyrant  to  tymot,  am 
often  as  Providence  thought  fit  to  let  power 
overcome  right  in  the  world. 

I  shall  no  more  trouble  my  reader  with 
ing  this  maze  of  folly,  its  ridiculous  end 
liftient  nature  merits  rather  to  be  eipoted  then 
debated  i  and  therefore  was  this  satire  written ;  ia 
which,  if  this  football  of  Jur*  dimno  is  not  euS* 
clently  kicked  about,  }ou  must  blame  the  abilitjri 
not  the  good-will  of  the  author. 

1  know  it  hilt  been  expected  I  should  in  llUf 
book  have  examined  into  all  tho  parts  of  tyrennj. 
as  well  ecctcsiastieal  as  civil,  and  perhapa  there 
hud  been  room  enough  for  satire  upon  oar  church 
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lynuMijr;  ctpecidiy  as  it  bos  been  lutety  practiied, 
iad  iiDcc  eiidea?otircd  to  be  rc'Cstabtisbed  in 
£iigl«jid. 

But  E  hAYe  waited  tbu  unpleajant  task  Tor 
DiAnjr  TCk§tm§^  and  utne  or  tbein  are  ai  follow. 

h  Bccauae  it  leeini  to  be  at  an  end  in  Eag- 
laod,  I  look  on  it  ai  a  lion  slain,  burled  m  (he 
gtAve  of  ibe  popiih  invasions  and  arbitrary 
cudYkacbmeota  of  the  late  reigns  of  King  Charles 
and  Kln^  Jaidcs  J1>  a  criminal  convicted  by  the 
r«volDtioD,  and  executed  by  the  lentil  tolerattoDt 
wbicb  is  part  of  the  establishment  of  these 
oailooa;  and  a  thing  on  which  too  much  now 
depends.,  to  give  us  any  just  concern  for  its 
dAfiger  X  persecution  and  priestly  tyranny  has 
received  its  mort&l  wound ;  in  vain  have  been 
all  tbe  attempts  to  revive  it — and  I  doubt  not, 
so  tbej  vriU  continue. 

2.  As  the  sovereignty  of  conscience  has  gained 
tlie  victory  over  party  invasion,  and  the  ehureh 
Imtadf  haa  disowned  the  doctrine  of  persecution 
as  m  thing  coatrair  to  her  doctrinet  nnd  contrary 
to  the  principles  oft  he  christian  religion,  it  cannot 
be  that  &  reiurrection  of  that  npirit  can  happen 
lA  this  nation  till  England  shall  so  far  forget 
lieraelf  as  to  contradict  her  own  doctrine,  and 
act  contrary  to  the  principles  of  tho  christian 
rdlgioa. 

iUid  should  that  unhappy  time  cv^r  come  to 
pBMin  England,  when  the  church,  by  the  error« 
mmI  impositions  of  any  party,  shall  be  broag;bt  to 
■nefa  eccentric  measures,  they  may  depend  upon 
il«  that  when  she  comes  to  herself  again  she 
win  return  to  the  same  moderation ,  which  she 
cvms  by  her  principle  to  be  just, 

Penecution  tbercforci  which  is  a  mere  church 
fymtoft  is  an  enemy  conquered,  absolutely 
fobdned,  and  I  think  probabilities  justify  me 
ffwakiog  with  assurance,  will  never  have  a  re- 
larradioa  again  in  this  nation. 

There  can  but  one  thing  restore  the  dominion 
of  Ibis  evi]  spirit  in  this  nation ,  and  that  must 
hm  the  return  of  popery  upon  us ;  and  if  this  sort 
«l  persecution  comes  among  us,  it  will  make  no 
^E^rence  between  church  of  England  and  dts- 
iiBter«  but  persecution  respecting  protestantism 
in  general  will  be  our  fate  ;  and  how  odious  will 

Ktestant  persecution  look  then  I  All  equally 
er  and  dissent  from  popery  ;  I  hope  they 
wtlt  not  push  me  upon  entering  on  the  nngrale- 
fill  comparison  of  who  differs  most,  or  whose 
piincipie  is  remotest  from  the  church  of  Rome  t 
if  popery  prevails,  the  whole  protestant  church 
wUl  be  one  body  of  dissenters  under  the  burden 
«C  ecclesiastical'  persecution^  and  under  a  church 
tyranny,  which  the  christian  religion  abhors; 
md  some  that  arc  very  forward  to  persecute  for 
the  private  opinions  of  men»  would  do  well  to 
oottsider, 

1.  How  naturally  their  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces  by  unreasonable  and  uuchristjan  feuds, 
tends  to  pulling  down  the  protcstant  interest  in 
fMSfsl  in  these  nations  ;  laying  open  the  feocet 
ttd  fiifiififiatioos  of  the  chiircti,  which  so  much 
ONnisi  in  a  general  unity,  and  exposing  her  to 
be  devoured  by  popery  and  superstition. 

2.  Mow  readily  it  fills  the  mouths  of  the  cnemie*i 
el  the  church*  wbo  wait  for  her  halting  with  i 
STKiunents  against  the  very  foundation  of  her  I 
ptiodplcs^  that   while  she  blames  the   Uomani 


church  for  coercives,  and  the  fury  of  church 
tyranny,  she  at  the  some  time  falls  upon  her 
weak  brethren  (.hat  ofler  to  separate  from  her 
communion,  and  to  tear  them  to  pieces  by  like 
unjustifiable  tyranny. 

The  most  necessary  application  I  can  maka 
from  hence  Is,  that  persecution  is  a  seed  of  the 
devil,  bom  of  ci\il  tyrimny,  and  degenerated  into 
a  meaner  species  or  kind  than  its  original ;  for  I 
readily  confirm  this  maium, 

That  of  all  plogun  w!lh  which  mankind  ij  euTMd, 
Ecclesisjftic  tyrAnsy'A  the  worst 

It  is  plain,  persecution  Is  a  thing  really  odious 
and  hateful  to  all  nations,  and  therefore  most 
religions  in  the  world  moht  industriously  avoid 
the  challenge,  and  either  strive  to  throw  it  otT 
from  one  another,  or  excuse  themselves  by 
charging  it  upon  their  neighbours ;  also  thinking 
to  extenuate  the  crime  by  having  it  allowed  to 
be  universal. 

The  church  of  Rome  began  with  this,  and 
Saunders  the  Jesuit  reproaches  the  church  of 
England  with  persecuting  their  fellow  heretics, 
oven  as  soon  as  they  were  but  just  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  Hre  and  faggot  themselves. 

The  church  of  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
reproaches  the  dissenters  with  the  same  spirit, 
boasting  the  pretences  to  the  jure  divimo  of 
presbytery,  instancing  farther,  in  the  late  prtvels- 
mation  for  banishing  prelatic  ministers  in  Scot. 
lond,  the  persecution  of  the  quakcrs  in  New 
Enptatid,  and  ihe  like. 

the  truth  is,  no  church  but  that  of  Rome 
profc&scs  pcrsfucution :  and  that  it  may  not 
churgc  the  Roman  catholics  with  the  article 
of  persecution  without  ground,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  onth  of  a  bishop  to  ihe  pope,  set  down  at 
large  in  my  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury's  history  of 
the  reform  ill  ion  ;  **  Heretics,  schismatics,  and 
rebels,  to  our  holy  father  dind  his  sutccsiors,  I 
shull  resist  and  persecute  to  my  power,'* — *  Hist. 
Reform.,'  vol.  i,  f.  123. — So  that  the  church  of 
Rome  was  bound  by  oath  to  persecute  thoie 
that  were  deemed  schism  at  ies  and  heretics. 

But  in  the  church  of  Eogland  it  is  quite 
different ;  and  as  the  nature  of  her  consiitution 
b  inconsistent  with  the  persecuting  principle,  the 
reformation  having  begun  tn  an  abhorrence  of 
persecution;  so  to  me  it  is  a  declaration  never 
to  be  forgotten,  which  we  found  ju  the  preamble 
to  the  first  occasional  bill,  and  though  some  have 
taken  care  to  obliterate  It  by  leaviog  it  out  in 
the  second  bill,  I  cannot  but  on  all  occasions 
repeat  it,  in  order  to  perpetuate  it  to  posterity, 
as  a  thing  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  tiic 
honour  of  the  church  of  England,  viz,,  *'  Where- 
as persecution  for  conscience*  sake  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  christian  religion,  and  to 
the  do^rine  of  the  church  of  England,  &c     Bo 

It  enacted  — -*' 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  cannot  but 
take  the  freedom  to  say,  the  protcstant  religion 
In  England  seems  to  triumph  over  persecution, 
without  any  fear  or  danger  of  its  recovering  itself 
in  time  to  come ;  toleration  is  now  a  public  right 
by  law,  as  it  wos  before  a  right  of  conscience ; 
nnd  would  the  patrons  of  tyranny  suffer  them* 
selves  to  judge  impartially,  and  put  the  civil 
peace  of  the  nation  in  the  balance  with  their 
private  sense  of  thmgS)  they  cannot  but  judge 
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that  toleratioa  of  religious  disaeotprs  Is  moit 
suited  to  the  f^t^ncral  good  both  of  religion,  ctvil 
government,  atid  tho  common  interests  of  na- 
tions* 

J  wo'ild  not  hero  enter  the  dissenters'  claim  of 
right  to  the  toleration  they  now  enjoy,  vrere  it 
not  that  we  are  so  often  told  that  toleration  to 
dissenters  in  England  is  the  mere  graee  and 
bounty  of  the  church* 

That  if  it  were  so,  we  had  a  great  deal  to 
thank  them  for,  I  readily  own,  and  no  man  should 
bo  more  forward  to  own,  and  upon  all  occasions 
adiiiowledge  the  debt.  But,  however,  1  would 
not  lessen  the  charity  and  tenderness  of  the 
church,  abstracted  from  the  impositions  of  court 
mterest,  party  contrifancet  and  all  the  powerful 
et  ctterat  that  prevailed  with  her  to  be  a  tool  of 
popery,  to  weaken  het^elf  and  her  brethren ;  1 
roust  yet  be  allowed  to  say  the  disneaters  enjoy 
their  toleration  as  a  capitulation  or  treaty  of 
union,  when  they  joined  with  the  church  of 
England  upon  sure  foundations,  never  to  be 
shalEen  but  by  fomething  that  muit  overturn 
nation,  constitution j  and  protestuut  religion  to- 
gether. 

The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  toleration 
of  dissenters,  signed  in  the  memorial  to  the  prince 
delivered  at  the  Hague,  recjipituklcd  in  his  de- 
claration* upon  his  coming  over,  of  which  he  was 
guarantee,  and  in  dependence  upon  which  the 
dissenters  rejected  a  precarious  illegal  liberty 
offered  them  by  King  James,  founded  upon  his 
dispensing  power,  and  joined  heartily  with  the 
church  of  England.  The  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  I  say,  were  liberty  to  tender  consciences 
to  be  settled  by  act  of  paTlioment,  which  is,  in 
EngUsb,  an  act  of  toleration. 

[  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  this  head,  because 
r  have  at  targe  insisted  upon  it;  and,  1  thmk, 
eflectually  cleared  it  up  in  another  place;  and  1 
never  yet  met  with  any  person  that  thought  fit 
to  debate  the  particulars. 

But  when  1  am  speaking  of  this  article  of  tole- 
ration of  religion,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
like,  it  naturally  occurs  to  ejiuniine  th?  preten-  j 
ces  of  those  gentlemen  who  press  the  dissenters,  i 
and  I  must  say  very  imprudently,  as  to  the  mat'-  \ 
ter  of  universal  toleration;  and' that  1  may  not' 
be  charged  with  taking  them  at  un  advantagi*,  1 1 
shall  not  tie  them  up  to  the  literal  sense  of  I 
their  words,  but  take  them  in  their  own  declared  i 
meaning;. 

Mr  Stephens,  in  a  certain,  to  him  unhappy,  I 
tibel  upon  the  government,  entitled,  *  A  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  State  of 
England,*  has  an  expression  to  this  purpose i 
whether  it  might  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
dlisenteri  to  declare  themselves  for  an  universal 
toleration  of  all  oploions  merely  religious  ? 

Mr  Toland  stDce  that,  designing  something  for 
tho  press  upon  this  head,  sends  three  letterf,  one 
to  the  presbyterians,  one  to  the  independeota, 
and  one  to  the  baptist  congregations,  to  move 
them  to  declare  themselves  on  this  article  of  uni- 
versal toleration,  and  desires  them  to  give  him 
their  answer  in  writing,  which  1  have  been  told 
he  deslgtied  (o  publish. 


I  wilt  not  determine  here  for  anybody  but  my- 
self, and  therefore  these  gentlemen  most  nol 
pretend  to  Cake  my  answer  here  for  the  general 
opinion  of  the  dissenters ;  but  as  I  venture  my 
private  opinion  in  this  case,  all  meii«re  at  liberty 
to  pass  their  judgments  upon  it  as  they  see  ooq< 
venlent. 

Mr  Stephens  proposes  this  to  the  dissenten  t« 
a  thing  which  he  thinks  a  debt  from  them  wilh 
respect  to  the  papists,  who  charge  the  protestaots 
in  general  with  persecuting  principles,  and  as  he 
seems  also  to  insinuate,  that  nothing  but  this  can 
entitle  them  to  a  right  of  toleration  themselvet 
and  this  is  plain  from  his  own  words,^^ 

**  All  men  have  a  right  to  the  liberty  of  their 
own  consciences,  except  those  who  have  deafed 
that  liberty  to  others.'* 

What  he  afterwards  designs,  by  proving  the 
church  of  {England  has  denied  liberty,  and  has 
persecuted  others  for  conscfence,  I  know  not,  nor 
can  I  infer  anything  from  it ;  but  that  therefore 
ho  thinks  the  church  of  England  merits  not  the 
toleration  she  did  rcfiflc  to  give ;  if  this  be  the 
meaning,  the  papists  are  more  beholden  to  that 
gentleman  than  the  church  of  England,  whose 
cloth  ho  wears. 

But  why  mutt  the  dissenters  deehire  (hem* 
selves  for  universal  toleration  ?  or  why  for  or 
against?  why  declare  themselves  at  alt  ? 

Air  Toland  in  his  letter  urges  a  kind  of  neee^ 
lily  of  it,  to  remove  the  scandals  endeaTOured  i0 
be  thrown  upon  the  dbsenters,  as  a  people  of  ft 
persecuting  temper :  and  that  while  they  make 
loud  complaints  against  persecution,  talk  much  of 
the  sovereignly  of  conscience,  ond  the  right  of 
mankind  to  a  liberty  of  worshiping  God  their 
own  way,  they  themselves,  were  the  power  put 
in  their  bands,  would  push  upon  coercives,  af '""^ 
the  divine  nj^ht  of  their  own  constitution, 
make  equal  restraints  upon  their  fellow  chrisl 
that  difTered  from  them  in  opinion  ;  and  to  clear 
them  of  this  scandal,  that  gentleman  thinki 
it  stands  them  instead  to  undeceive  the  world  in 
the  point  of  their  charity,  and  the  widenesa  of 
their  principles,  and  to  justify  themselves  to  tho 
world. 

1  will  not  suspect,  much  less  dispute,  the  ex* 
pressions  of  tenderness  and  sincere  regard  to  tbo 
interest  and  reputation  of  religion  in  general,  aod 
of  the  disicntcrs  in  particular,  which  Mr  Toland 
professes  to  be  tho  true  motives  of  his  desiring 
them  to  make  such  n  public  declaration,  but  leavt 
it  here  till  I  speak  to  it  in  general. 

Mr  Stephens's  desire  to  have  the  dissenten 
declare  themselves  for  this  universal  toleration* 
seems  to  be  a  challenge  to  them,  to  make  out 
their  title  to  toleration  themselves,  since  by  this 
rule  no  men  have  any  etaim  to  toleration  fbr 
their  own  opinion  that  would  not  grant  tolera- 
tion to  othets. 

But  supposing,  though  t  do  not  grant  ?^    ♦>««♦ 
the  dissenters  in  England  are  not  for  to- 
all  optoions,  1  would  ask,  does  It  follow  i 
thence  that  they  must  not  be  tolerated  I 

All  opinions  that  are  merrty  rellgiout  aro 
not  equally  orthodox  :  now  if  mv  opinion  be 
really  in  itself  doctrinally  sound,  tnough  not  in 
all  things  relating  to  cireom*' *"'•'*  <'-*^f 
to  the  established  mode,  will  n  « 

A  toleration  of  my  sound  anu 


bat  bciog'  willing  to  tolcrAto  another  opioioo  that 
if  heterodox*  blaaphtimoui,  or  heretical  T 

If  we  must  not  dlstiaguish  of  opinions,  which 
•re  or  arc  not  c^josistcnt  with  the  christian  rcli 
fmn,  then  we  mu&t  not  dbting^uish  of  those  things 
which  the  scripture  has  pidinly  distingyiBhed  ;  ai 
IB  the  ca»e  of  the  church  of  Pergamos,  where 
she  r»  blamed  for  having  there*  thai  in.  tolerated  in 
her,  or  with  her,  tho4«  who  hold — **  The  doctrine 
kain,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling 
btthre  the  Children  of  Iirael,"  Rev.  12. 
«ncl  ag^aiOt  v.  xvi.  "So  hast  thou  also;'* 
t&cm  thai  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicoloitans; 
Whieh  thing  1  hate— »•  Repent  therefore,"  &c. 

A^aiD,  tbo  church  of  Thyatirji  is  blamed  for 
lolerataon*  r.  ix» — **  Becauie  thou  suifitrest  that 
wtmiAii  Jfzabel,  who  calleth  herself  a  prophetess, 
l#  teaiOh  and  leduce  my  servants^''  &c. 

I  will  not  undertake  a  comment  upon  thb  text, 
or  tfit4ir  into  the  debate,  what  errors  are  meant 
bf  the  doctrine*  these  taught,  but  to  mo  it  scema 
plain  that  the  spirit  of  God  does  direct  us  not  to 
t^lerat^  such  in  hi*  church,  as  teach  the  doctrines 
wfaich  hii  soul  Iiates,  which  are  destructive  of 
l|ls  honour,  3.nd  of  the  nature  of  religion,  here. 
■  aod  abominable. 

ehnrchef  are  here  blamed  for  having  such 

_  them;  and  In  another  place   for  suffering 

ftiem.     What  should  prevent  my  concludini?  that 


sneh  are  not  to  be  tolerated   in  the  church,    I 
I  cannot  foresee,  and  therefore  I  leave  it 
i  oeosured  as  the  reader  pleasi-s. 

,  when  we  come  to  toleration  of  orthodox 
ches,  let  us  examine  the  same  text,  and  there 
1  some  of  the  churches  left  their  first  love, 
as  that  at  Ephesus  ;  others  had  a  name  of  living, 
but  were  dead,  as  the  church  of  Sardis  ;  others 
'  cold  nor  hot  in  religion,  as  the  church  of 
,  and  the  like;  and  yet  all  are  owned  by 
i  acriptnre  as  churches,  and  bcin;^  sound  in 
rjne,  are  only  admonished  to  repent,  but 
ihere  denied  a  name  among  the  churches. 

this  1  pretend  to  offer  this  positive 
aaaertJon,  that  christians  of  urhat  denomination 
soever,  being  orthodox  in  principle^  and  sound  in 
doctrine,  have  a  native  right  to  liberty  of  serving 
God  accord inff  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
leienccs,  and  ought  to  be  tolerated,  provided 
tliey  behave  themselves  peaceably  under  the 
government,  and  obedient  in  all  other  things  lo 
the  civil  magistracy  of  the  country  in  which  they 
Uve- 

That  I  should  tay  the  same  of  opinions  that 
are  blasphemous  and  heretical,  that  deny  the 
fandainentals  of  the  christian  rcli^on,  derogate 
frotn  the  nature  or  attributes  of  God,  or  the 
boDcryr  and  divinity  of  our  Redeemer,  or  any  the 
tike  desperate  errors,  1  see  no  foundation  for  it  in 
tbc  scripture,  or  in  the  nature  of  ttie  thing. 
If  it  shall  be  inquired  here,  who  ihnW  determine 
is  or  Is  not  orthodox,  and  alleged  every 
bein^  possessed  with  the  soundness  of  his 
I  ^nion,  this  will  send  us  all  to  Rome  for  an 
llible  judge  in  every  dispute, 
mufi  answer,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
dllSculties,  the  few  thiojTs  which  serve  to 
dedam  the  difference  between  an  orthodox 
\  and  a  heretic  are  so  plain,  so  visible  tn 
Myrft,  so  explicit  in  our  creeds  and  confessions 
'In  which  all  orthodox  christians  agree. 


that  we  need  go  no  farther ;  the  scriptarB  is 
allowed  by  all  christians  to  be  the  rule  n{  faith, 
soflBcient  to  instruction  ;  the  christian  confessions 
of  faith  are  a  collection  of  the  fundamental  heads 
of  our  religion,  deduced  from  the  said  scriptures, 
composed  of  plain,  indisputable  truths,  unto 
which  whoever  agrees,  though  in  the  addmda 
and  circumstances  of  order,  discipline,  and  man* 
ncr,  he  may  differ,  he  is  in  the  sense  of  alt 
christians,  an  orthodox  believer* 

Dut  if  a  man  denies  the  nature,  being,  or 
attributes  of  God,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
futurity  of  rewards  and  punishments  j  the  di- 
vinity, conception,  birth,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  intercession  of  our  Redeemer;  his 
delegated  power  of  judgment  and  retribution ; 
the  power,  operation,  and  efficocy  of  the  holy 
Spirit,  and  the  mystical  union  of  the  Trinity ;  if 
any  man  denies  the  necessity  of  faith  and  repent« 
ance,  and  the  salvation  of  a  soul  only  by  the 
purchase  and  merits  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  like 
essential  points  of  the  christian  religion,  such  a 
man  is  a  disciple  of  that  .lezabet  who  calls  herself 
a  prophetess,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  suffered, 
that  is,  tolerated,  in  the  church  of  Christ  to 
teach  and  seduce  his  people  to  commit  fornica- 
tion, &c.     Rev.  2,  XX. 

I  think  we  have  no  need  of  a  pope  here,  the 
infdilibk  judge  is  before  you,  to  the  word  and  to 
the  testimony  ;  the  proijf  la  plain,  and  the  dis* 
tinction  [  hope  is  according  to  charity. 

To  persecute  any  man  or  body  of  men  that 
own  and  profess  such  fundatncntal  doctrines  as 
these,  IS  an  evident  invasion  of  the  native  rights 
of  conscience,  which  in  such  matters  can  be 
subject  to  no  temporal  jurisdiction,  no,  nor  any 
human  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  there- 
fore is  mere  church  tjTanny,  exploded  and 
abhorred  by  all  nations  of  christians,  and  of  which 
I  have  already  noted,  that  it  hat  been  declared 
by  the  parliament  ol  England  to  be  contrary  lt^ 
the  principles  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England. 

But  yet  to  say^  that  thererort  all  manner  of 
excursions,  blasphtimous  opinions,  and  heretical 
doctrines,  must  be  allowed  aa  a  general  homage 
paid  to  the  claim  of  conscience,  I  see  no  con- 
nexion in  the  thing,  nor  anything  on  either  hand 
that  makes  such  a  toleration  a  consequence  of 
the  other. 

But  come  we  now  to  the  inquiry,  what  have 
the  dissenters  to  do  in  this  ease  ?  and  why  shonld 
they  be  called  upon  to  make  any  declaration  oa 
this  head  ? 

Jf  any  man  means  by  thtt  to  make  an  iovldioiiB 
inquiry  which  of  the  several  sorts  of  dissentera 
lire  widest  in  their  toleration  charity,  who  would 
or  would  not  persecute  if  it  was  in  their  power, 
and  look  back  upon  former  days  to  fetch  their 
proofs  of  what  may  be  from  what  has  been. 

At  least  let  such  people  pretend  no  mope  thai 
this  inquiry  it  made  to  unite,  fortify,  defend,  and 
clear  the  scandain  raised  against  the  dissenters« 
since  such  inquiries  tend  to  divide^  make  reflec- 
tions and  comparisons,  the  practice  of  which  la 
equally  odious  with  the  consequences. 

And  fnrthcr,  let  them  observe,  that  they  will 
find  nothing  from  such  an  inquiry  or  retrospect 
but  what  may  be  joined  to  like  or  worse  actiooa 
4 of  the  church  of  England^  and  buried  amon^ 
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those  things  uUtch  tbej  ate  equally  wilUDg  ahould 
be  forgotten. 

The  m^uencesof  IheBeveral  courts,  the  eflccts 
tif  the  disputes  about  the  jus  divinum,  of  sevcriil 
sorts  of  power,  whether  regdU  episcopal,  or 
pre&bytcrialp  huve  had  fatnl  ejects  in  their  several 
iurn«,  but  txW  nmy  have  n  good  issue  in  makitig 
every  aje  amend  the  errors  of  their  fathers; 
and  I  cannot  think  it  is  to  bo  argued,  that  if  the 
presb)  terian  power  were  restored  to  its  full  ex- 
erciie  it  ^vould  proceed  to  perseciitioa  of  other 
orthodox  opinionst  because,  as  they  say»  it  was 
oiiee  fto,  any  more  than  it  is  lo  bo  argued,  that 
thd  cbureh  of  England^  if  the  toleratioa  act  were 
re pc died,  and  the  law  de  harttko  comburendo 
restored,  would  condemu  the  quakers  and  baptistB 
to  fire  und  faggot  becauie  they  formerly  did  so. 

These  suggestions,  therefore,  as  cooteotlous 
and  malicioui,  I  iitUBt  explode  ;  aod  being  equally 
buried  in  an  established  toleration,  the  retrospect 
ii  needless  and  impertinent. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  Mr  Tolaad ;  why  should 
the  dissenters  take  upon  them  to  declare  their 
opmioD  of  who  has  or  1ms  not  a  religious  right  to 
toleration  ?  it  is  plain  they  hiive  a  civil  right  to 
It,  it  is  the  purcha^ie  of  their  blood  and  treasure  i 
it  IB  one  of  the  articles  of  their  confederacy 
with  the  church  of  England,  and  stipulated  at  a 
time  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  been  a 
sore  obstruction  to  the  present  safely  and  flou- 
rishing condition  of  the  church,  if  not  to  have 
pulled  her  quite  down ;  from  whence  I  cannot 
but  note,  that  to  talk  now  of  gifts,  chanty,  and 
mere  concession  of  grace,  is  a  little  ungrateful, 
and  looks  as  if  some  gentlemen  bad  forgot  what 
condition  their  affairs  were  in  when  the  dissenters 
left  all  tho  ease  and  promised  liberty  of  the 
inviting  court  and  embarked  in  the  bume  liiizards 
with  the  church,  merely  for  the  supporting  that 
churchy  which  sotne  arc  so  unkind  to  say  they 
would  destroy. 

Here  is  tho  foundation  of  the  present  liberty  ; 
and  therefnre  tho  dissenters  arc  unconcerned 
with  the  dispute  about  tho  religious  right  to  a 
liberty  of  opluioa  iit  matters  of  conscience* 

Not  that  the  dissenters  have  less  right  by  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  a  loierr.tion  of  religion,  but 
their  native  liberty  is  fortified  by  the  addition  of 
this  civil  right ;  they  claim  it  by  both,  and  in 
both  their  tenure  b  good,  it  is  a  free  possession 
without  homage  or  acknowledgment. 

What  is  it  to  them  who  ought  to  be  tolerated, 
or  who  not ;  it  Is  plain  that  both  ways  they  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  since  not  their  enemies  themselves 
can  charge  them  with  any  opinions  that  arc  not 
orthodox,  that  are  heretical,  blasphemous,  or 
JDOOQsistcnt  with  the  christian  religion,  and  that 
confirms  their  religious  right :  kind  it  is  a  chum 
by  treaty,  and  stipulated  on  conditions  completely 
performed  on  their  side,  and  honestly  executed 
by  the  lawful  authority  and  government  of  the 
nation  on  the  other  side  :  and  that  confirms  their 
civil  right. 

As  to  the  dissenters  declaring  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  vested  with  the  power  in  govern^ 
ment,  and  how  far  they  would  go  in  tolerating 
all  opinions  merely  religious,  [  cannot  conceive 
the  best  answer  in  the  world  con  b«  so  cflectual, 
inoffeuaive,  and  significant,  as  no  answer  at  all  lo 
such  a  many-faced  question. 


And  though  I  will  no  way  attempt  hero  to 
determine  the  desiM^n  of  the  question,  which  I 
rather  choose  to  suppose  as  sincere  and  as  free 
from  design  as  the  inquirer  says  tt  is,  yet  the 
apparent  ill-construction  which  both  thequostioii 
and  the  best  answer  that  could  be  given  might 
be  liable  to,  makes  the  giving  no  answer  to  it 
very  proper,  1  ne(^d  take  tittle  pains  to  cxphLio, 

Should  the  dissenters  declare  for  universal 
toleration  of  ail  opinions  merely  religious,  to 
what  manifest  objections  such  a  declaration 
would  be  liable  in  respect  to  the  euenttal  parts 
of  some  people's  profession,  and  bow  many 
inconveniences  the  disputes  of  that  sort  mtght 
lead  them  to,  1  will  not  here  examine. 

But  what  sport  would  some  people  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  making,  should  any  man  have 
been  so  weak  to  answer  for  what  any  party  would 
do  if  the  power  were  in  their  hands  1  and  bow 
would  some  people,  who  are  fond  of  preteodinig 
from  every  triQc  that  the  dissenters  dream  dt 
power  and  government,  presently  fly  upon  them, 
and  say  they  were  determining  their  conduct 
against  they  met  with  the  opportunity  I 

Should  they  declare  for  a  general  aaardiy  of 
opinions,  what  confusions  would  these  people 
argue  upon,  as  the  consequence  of  their  uititQ-> 
dinar iun  power  t 

Should  they  declare  against  it,  bow  would  thoj 
ruffle  the  disBentcrs  upon  tho  articlri  of  a  per- 
secuting spirit !  and  who  con  pretend  a  real  sell 
for  the  interest  of  the  dissenters,  and  attempt  to 
draw  them  into  anything  from  which  so  miKsh 
injurious  advantage  against  them  might  be  taken? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  benefit  can  there  be 
to  any  person  from  this  declaration,  what  cm 
any  man. propose  to  them  to  move  it? 

To  say  such  a  declaration  entitles  them  to  tbo 
toleration  they  enjoy,  as  Mr  Stephens,  is  to  aay 
nothing,  because  they  have  a  belter  title  to  it 
already,  and  this  will  not  so  much  as  add  tba 
leoAt  strength  to  it. 

To  say  It  is  to  clear  them  from  fcandat*  ia  to 
say  nothing,  since  they  really  lie  under  no 
scandal  already  upon  that  account ;  and  if  tho 
church  should  throw  any  dirt  of  that  tfort  from 
days  of  infirmity  on  botti  sides,  so  much  of  it 
would  fly  back  in  her  own  face  as  would  droira 
the  memory  of  those  pretences. 

Both  the  church  of  England  and  the  diseeoton 
have  gone  such  a  length  in  the  article  of  toleration 
and  christian  liberty  as  I  am  free  to  say  hat 
buried  all  tho  fears  of  persecution  here,  lei  what 
government  will,  popery  excepted,  get  upper* 
most.  And  in  this  ecclesiastic  liberty  lies  buried 
all  church  tyranny  ;  and  there  let  it  Ho  for  ever 
and  for  aye. 

To  have  the  dissenters  say  what  they  will  oi 
will  not  do  when  that  shall  happen  which  they 
themselves  do  not  desire  should  come  to  post, 
seems  to  have  something  in  it  too  weak  for  tho 
proposer ;  mcthinks  he  could  not  bo  capable^  hti 
learning  and  judgment  considered,  of  imagioiog 
tho  gentlemen  he  wrote  to  could  be  so  weak  oo 
to  make  any  public  conclusion  or  determioation 
on  that  head,  which  to  mo  would  have  been  tho 
first  action  they  had  ever  done  to  make  tho 
world  think  them  unworthy  of  that  liberty  tlioj 
enjoyed. 

1  had  not  apoke  to  this  here,  but  as  1  tbought 
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H  wy  ]irop€r  Sf  well  to  lay  down  the  true  fotm 
Mm  vpofi  which  the  diseenicrA  enjoy  their 
Jibertf  m  to  clear  up  that  supposed  obfigatioD 
»hich  they  nre  fancied  to  lie  under,  that  because 
they  who  ou^ht  to  have  liberty  enjoy  it,  there- 
fore ihey  «bmild  l>e  obliged  to  cspou&e  a  geuerai 
iilberty  to  others*  whether  they  have  an  tqual 
daini,  or  indeed  any  claiTn  to  it  or  no. 

I  cooclade  this  head  with  ooly  one  obgervation 
mett  i  suppose  the  inquirer  here  ihould  not 
grsaf  file  claim  of  civil  right  io  liberty  Dod  tole- 
ntioa  which  I  ssy  the  dissenters  have*  but  that 
thcj  enjoy  it  at  the  mere  gift  and  bounty  of  the 
fkareb.  This  most  certainly  rouJces  it  yet  more 
nreaiooftbte  for  them  to  declare  themselves  as 
lo  the  tolerating  othen ;  for  if  what  they  enjoy 
\  ht  m  gifl;  then  it  is  absotutety  in  the  nhurch  or  in 
Am  gwnnment,  take  it  where  you  will,  io  bestow 
ilar  BOt  to  bestow  it,  and  who  to  bentow  it  upon, 
sr  vpfao  to  withhold  it  from ;  otherwise  the  gift 
is  restrmiiied^  and  is  no  more  a  gifc,  but  an  act  of 
dtht  or  necessity* 

It  woald  be  then  very  ungrateful  and  dLtrt- 
^ectful  to  these  benefactors,  for  the  dissenters, 
IS  aooo  jis  they  received  this  mere  grace  and 
teustjr  of  the  church,  to  pretend  to  prescribe  to 
te  donors  who  ought  or  ought  not  to  partake  of 
A*  gifl  as  well  as  ihey.  When  you  have  given 
ai  nhma  to  a  beggar  you  would  lake  it  for  a  piece 
of  wcommoo  intolence  chat  he  should  come  and 
another  beggar  to  yoUj  pretending  you 
I  relieve  him  too. 

\  b«  a  grac«,  the  dissenters*  busin^^ss  is  to 
ll^ftwsy  mod  be  thankful,  and  not  eottcern  them. 
vith  who  is,  or  is  not,  entitled   to  the 

So  ibat^  take  it  which  way  we  can,  with  submis* 
I  §3 on  to  the  inquirer,  It  was  not  a  request  he  could 
I  thiXik  the  disfcntcrs,  if  in  ih<;ir  senses,  could  give 
|inf  answer  to,  the  proposal  savoured  of  some- 
not  extraordinarily  careful  either  of  thi^ir 
ist  or  reputation,  to  say  no  worse  of  it  \  if 
any  other  design,  be  that  to  the  con* 


Bttt  to  retam  to  the  subject,  wc  are  happened 
iMo  the  world  in  an  a^e  when  all  i&rU  of  tyranny 
have  met  with  their  deserved,  though  most  uu- 
eapeeted  fate. 

Eodesiastic  tyranny  ties  buried  in  the  grave  of 
the  high  commastonf  and  civil  tyranny  in  that  of 
the  Inte  King  James  ;  these  arc  both  succeeded 
hy  their  oontraries,  toleration  aod  revolution^ 
Md  we  all  trust  are  buried  too  deep  ever  to  rise 


We  have  attempts  to  destroy  them  both  every 
day  set  on  foot  among  us  ;  the  dissenters  are 
liraadod  as  rebels,  and  com  rant  undermineri  of 
the  eharch  ;  to  divide  them  they  are  rendered 
«£oB9  to  one  another  ;  the  prcsbytorians  charged 
with  penecutmg  principles*  the  independent  with 
eovoon wealth  tenets,  the  quakers  unchKstian- 
tsed  and  charged  with  having  no  principles  at  all ; 
saaJiea  in  the  grass  are  daily  soariing,  and  private 
AaiBiosities  prompted  among  those  of  every  sort 
who  are  weak  enough  to  entertain  them ;  and 
it  is  plain  the  design  lies  at  the  body,  the  axe  lies 
attho  root,  of  the  tree^  theovt.'rthrow  ofthecon- 
tfitiition  la  the  design,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
as  such,  have  by  too  matiy  visible 
cspliined  themselves  to  meao  the  sub- 


version of  the  univertol  right  of  christians,  and  of 
subjects* 

For  this  the  doctrine  of  Jure  divino  ts  calculated, 
civil  and  ecclesiastic  tyranny  universally  pleaded 
for^  and  all  sorts  of  liberty  run  down  and  opposed. 
Let  those  that  plead  for  tyrants  of  any  sort  sub- 
mit to  their  power ;  for  my  part,  I  esteem  the 
liberty  of  estate  and  religion,  equally  with  our 
lives,  every  man's  birthright  by  nature ;  no  go- 
vernment ever  received  a  legal  authority  to 
abridge  or  take  it  away  -.  nor  has  God  ever  vested 
any  single  or  confederated  power  in  any  hand  to 
destroy  it  i  and  it  is  in  defence  of  this  common 
right  that  I  have  written  this  book. 

I  shall  say  very  little  in  defence  of  the  per- 
formance^  but  this.  It  has  been  written  under  the 
heaviest  weight  of  intolerable  pressures;  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  composed  in  prison,  and 
as  the  author  has  unhappily  ielt  the  most  violent 
and  constant  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  destroy  him 
ever  since  that,  the  little  composure  he  has  had 
must  be  his  short  excuse  for  anything  incorrect. 

Let  any  man,  under  millkoni  of  distracting  cares 
and  the  constant  ill-treatment  of  the  world,  con- 
sider the  power  of  such  circumrtances  over  both 
invention  and  expression,  he  will  ultnw  I  hod  been 
to  be  excused,  even  in  worse  errors  Ihin  are  to 
be  found  in  this  book, 

I  know  some  will  cavil  at  the  titlet  and  that  it 
either  has  no  literal  signification,  or  is  not  good 
Latin;  let  such  observe,  I  could  not  part  with 
my  title  of  civility  to  the  objection  ;  and  if  it  will 
not  pass  ai  a  Latin  sentence,  it  niEiy  pais  as  a 
proper  name  or  title  to  a  book«  or  a  phrase 
added  to  the  tongue,  signifying  the  vain  pre- 
tensions of  a  divine  right ;  as  the  world  has 
used  mc  very  unkindly  in  the  subscribing  part^ 
so  they  have  in  their  character  of  the  work,  I 
have  heard  of  plays  that  have  been  hissed  and 
laughed  off  the  stage ;  but  1  never  heard  of  a  play 
hissed  off  the  stage  before  it  came  upon  ihe 
stage. 

This  poor  work  has  met  with  the  hard  fate 
of  being  reported  to  be  ]ll-<4onGt  and  the  meanest 
thiiog  I  ever  did,  and  that  it  will  not  sell,  &;c.,  yet 
the  authors  of  that  report,  to  my  diversion  as  well 
as  remark,  1  observe  it,  1  am  very  positive  never 
saw,  read^  or  heard  one  line  of  it  in  their  lives , 
their  judgment,  which  must,  you  will  say,  be  vei^ 
good,  and  suited  to  their  discretion,  is,  I  thank 
God,  none  of  my  concern. 

I  have  indeed  been  forced  into  an  open  war 
with  the  booksellers  about  this  book,  having 
universally  refuted  them  subscribing,  some  parti- 
cular friends  excepted ;  and  in  return  I  am  as- 
sured they  will  reprint  it,  and  sell  it  for  half  the 
money,.  Now  to  tell  them  that  this  is  mere  the^« 
picking  of  pockets^  robbing  upon  the  highway, 
and  the  like*  is  to  tell  them  nothing  but  what 
they  are  reconciled  to  in  practice  ;  to  call  them 
hard  names  Is  what  1  am  not  used  to ;  they 
are  booksellers,  and  that  is  the  highest  satire  I 
shall  make  upon  them* 

But,  however,  I  am  content;  let  them  turn 
pirates,  and  take  away  my  right,  1  have  been 
used  to  be  robbed  and  plundered  In  everything  I 
have  ushered  into  the  world,  that  I  might  not  at 
least  want  the  principal  qualification  of  a  poet ; 
but  let  them  be  sure  of  this,  whoever  attempts  it 
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will  lose  bf  it ;  tod  let  them  take  my  word  or 
not  take  it^  as  they  please  > 

Ai  to  the  poetical  part  of  it,  where  the  argu- 
ment of  it  lies  strong.  I  have  been  very  carelew 
of  censure  that  way,  and  have  often  sacriGced  the 
poet  to  the  reasoning  style. 

The  historical  part*  I  think  I  may  *ay.  cannot 
admit  of  being  very  poetical  j  but  as  I  thiok  it 
wai  equal  to  any  of  the  rest  in  its  necessity,  I 
am  very  well  pleased  to  argue  strongly  rather 
than  softly. 

I  know  I  am  under  the  same  ccnaure,  though 
without  bii  merit  to  support  me,  that  Cowley's 
Dauideix  has  suffered  before  me,  i-iz.,  that  if  it 
had  beeu  explicit  in  ttself,  it  had  needed  do  anno- 
lATions;  but  I  ttjitik  tlie  necessary  quotations 
of  history  comtDg  on  very  thick,  I  could  not  but 
ei plain  my  meaning,  whereby  people  of  small 
reading  may  exactly  under»tand  it ;  the  anno- 
Utions,  therefore,  arc  chiefly  hi&toricaU  and  direct 
and  serve  to  guide  the  reader  to  the  authors 
who  justify  the  work  ;  and  (bis  I  chose  rather 
than  to  advance  on  my  own  authority  what  I 
know  will  meet  with  opposition  eoough> 

I  am  perfectly  armed  againiit  events  la  the 
iuccets  this  book  shall  meet  with  in  the  world ; 
my  fate,  and  that  of  my  writings,  have  been  very 
singular,  vU,t  to  be  most  ni'glcctcd  of  them  that 
at  (he  same  time  have  owned  them  usefiil ,  but 
as  neither  the  work  tior  ics  »uihor  depend  upon 
anything  in  this  world,  so  netihvr  am  1  looking 
either  at  praise  or  reward,  and  therefore  am 
entirely  unooncenied  at  the  sulccbs  of  it. 

I  iball  quit,  therefore,  uny  fartbor  defence  of 
it,  and  leave  it  to  its  fate^  and  the  universal 
eeniure  of  critics,  rehearsersi  Jacobitet,  non- 
jurors, and  the  crowd  of  party-furie*,  that  wait 
to  worry  it|  as  they  would  do  its  author,  and  am 
pleased  with,  instead  of  being  mortified  atj  what 
my  eiperienoe  knows  has  been  a  just  motto  for 
me, 

Aude  sllqiiod  brevibnt  Oyarit  st  etrc«t9  ilignnin^ 
Si  vii  esse  sliq^ois:  probitAa  kudatur  «t  A^«t. 

Juve&  S«i.  i,  i  73,  74. 

I  shall  dose  this  preface  with  a  word  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  ilUtreated  me  for  the  delay 
of  bringing  it  into  the  world,  In  which  they  have 
been  very  barbarous  and  uncivil,  as  welt  as  unjust. 

All  those  few  and  wiser  heads  that  had  any 
respect  for  the  author,  earnestly  pressed  me  not 
to  attempt  it  while  the  last  parliament  was  sitting, 
measures  having  been  taken,  and  the  party  then 
powerful  enought  to  blast  it  in  its  birth,  seise  it 
in  the  press^  and  suppress  both  it  and  me  together 
by  the  heavy  weight  or  parliamentary  censure ; 
and  this  laid  it  asleep  a  year. 

The  necessary  obstruction  of  a  four  months* 
tfrnrail  deferred  it  last  summer,  being  unwilling , 
t/0  let  it  pass  the  press  unrc  vised ;    oxmI  froml 


October  lost  it  has  through  many  interruptioot 
of  private  and  public  inurricSi  been  passing  the 
press. 

Those  people  who  have  opened  their  moothi 
at  this  delay  to  reproach  the  author  with  taking 
subscription  money  without  auy  design  lo  pubUsli 
It,  will  now  see  how  unjust  so  rash  and  so  sovert 
a  slander  has  been. 

But  above  all,  those  that  have  pretended  Co 
keep  the  subscription  money  they  had  received 
in  their  hands  for  a  security  till  they  shall  have 
the  book,  have  Grst  been  very  unjust  to  the 
author,  and,  secondly,  done  their  best  to  prevent 
its  being  published  at  oil. 

SubscTipcions  arc  in  their  nature  designed  iw 
two  ends;  first,  to  enable  the  authors  by  ths 
money  advanced  to  go  through  the  expease  of 
printing,  which  every  man  that  undertakes  t9 
publish  a  book  on  his  own  risk  cannot  do,  nor 
which  these  gentlemen  did  not  know  I  cotUd  da 
without  them. 

Secondly,  to  secure  the  author  that  the  woh^ 
Bcriberi  will  take  it  when  it  is  finished,  znanj 
people  having  lately  learned  not  to  put  too  g?e«t 
a  sanction,  no  not  on  their  own  hand,  wh«a  tfaey 
please  to  alter  their  minds. 

Both  these  hardships  are  put  upon  me  by  tlitM 
fatso  fricndsi  and  yet  without  their  help  heboid  It 
is  finished;  and  they,  not  the  author,  have  beea 
guilty  of  designing  a  fraud,  if  any  haa  bmik 
designed  at  all. 

As  far  those  who  having  subscribed  and  bott« 
ourably  assisted  the  author  to  go  through  with 
it,  he  hopes  the  work  itself  will,  in  conjunction 
with  this  acknowledgment,  be  their  satisfaction ; 
and  had  they  not  c3(pres»ly  forbid  it,  he  had  botb 
printed  their  names,  and  made  the  dedieation  of 
it  to  them,  as  benefactors  to  it. 

As  to  sole,  the  author  entirely  declines  it ;  and 
tells  the  gentlemen-booksellers  that  threatened 
to  pirate  it,  as  they  cxdl  it,  viz.,  rcpnnt  it,  and 
sell  it  for  half-a^rown,  so  you  must,  gentlemen. 
If  you  intend  to  have  iti  for  of  the  ortgisal 
copies,  if  the  subscribers  are  honest,  you  will  ba«* 
very  few;  and  if  all  men  that  write  would  l«k« 
the  same  method,  the  booksellers  would  sooft 
leave  olT  imposing  upon  them. 

Some  addendut  nut  yet  Bni^hedt  relating  to  tin 
present  victories  and  great  prospect  of  reduciof 
tyranny,  will  be  delivered  gratis  to  the  sub»cribef% 
either  early  enough  to  bind  with  this,  if  tbi^ 
please,  or  prepared  to  be  read  by  themselvet, 

1  do  not  enpect  the  advocates  of  tyranny 
like  it ;   it  was  not  written  to  gratify  tbem 
convince  them ;  and  therefore  all  their  re  pi 
and  all  their  fury  at  the  author,  will  be  per 
est ;  he  is  prepared  to  contemn  them»  as 
deserve. 
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Ai  when  idolatry  In  ancient  tioies, 
lU  power  extended  o'er  tbe  castcro  cllmei ; 
When  Moloch,  Magog,  Ash le roth,  and  Baal, 
SutnmoaM  to  hrll,  and  men  obc*y'd  the  call  j 
When  bnitei  were  godt»  and  held  of  nioie  account, 
And  rival  Beihcl  mob'd  the  wcred  mount ; 
Heaven  alwayi  raised  aa  patron  to  hi»  truth, 
Some  reverend  tage,  or  loine  inspired  youth ; 
With  wit  and  power  divine,  t*  assert  hia  laws, 
Expose  their  faJsehoods^  and  exalt  his  cause, 
Elijah  here  the  dreadful  light oing;  throw*, 
And  Gideon  there  unequal  eonqucst  shows  ; 
And  both  th'  enlight'iiin^  beams  of  heaven  convey, 
To  make  the  tribes  the  force  of  truth  obey. 

So  you,  while  state  idolatry  retains 
I  Its  power  in  our  deluded  sLatcsmen's  brains ; 
And  empty,  non-reaisting-Dotions  ihare, 
Our  quucking  politician's  zealous  carp  ; 
Like  them  with  sacred  indignation  Bred, 
And  almotit  equally  hke  them  inspired  ; 
In  truth*!  defence  with  like  success  eugagCi 
Atlack  this  great  Baal-Peor  of  the  age. 
Desfjottc  power  ;  that  idol  of  the  slate, 
Which  fools  estabhsh,  and  which  knaves  create  \ 
Before  your  powerful  muse  the  phantom  fliej, 
Naked  we  view  the  de'il  without  disguise. 
And  what  before  we  fear*d  we  aow  despite  ^ 


The  monstrous  things  retains  no  other  mark     1 

Of  godhead  now,  than  Dagon  in  the  dark.        f 

When  prostrate  and  dlsarm'd  he  bow'd  before  t 

the  ark.  J 

Undresa'd,  uopainted,  nnadom'd,  your  p«a 
I  In  native  ugliness  dtspla}s  the  fiend  ; 
!  Squalid,  deform'd,  so  shocking  to  the  sights 
I  It  moves  aversion,  and  inclinet  to  fright ; 
i  Did  Lewis'  self  thm  awkward  monster  view, 
!  Completely  hideous,  aa  described  by  you  ; 
I  He'd  shun  the  spectre,  all  iis  claim  disown. 
I  Restore  his  people,  and  himself  dethrone ; 
'  To  laws  and  justice  willingly  descend. 
I  And  ioath  the  tyranny  he  can't  defend. 

I     But  mark,  my  friend,  and  this  reproof  endure^ 
You  practise  \ice8  you  pretend  to  cure; 

j  For  while  you  plead  the  freedom  of  the  age, 

f  You  chain  our  wills,  and  all  our  thoaghti  engage; 
The  strong  invading  force  of  what  youVe  p«iia'd| 
In  spite  of  spleen,  compela  ua  to  commend  i 
Oppress'd  by  your  despotic  tyrant  wit. 
Our  fettered  fancies  now  to  prnise  submit ; 

,  Thus  by  tyrannic  power  yon  raise  y*>ur  Cam^ 
And  act  like  priesu  the  very  crimes  you  blame* 
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I  left  tbts  tincture  m  the  blood, 
II  men  would  be  tyrants  if  tbey  could  : 
forbear  ibelr  nelgbbaurs  (o  devour, 
t  for  want  of  trill^  but  want  or  power  ; 
nerml  plsgiie  iufccti  tbe  very  race, 
D  his  heart*  and  tyrant  in  his  face ; 
laracten  are  legible  and  ptoio, 
sfecUy  describe  the  monster,  man. 

can  he  otherwise  be  UDdcTstood, 
U  be  emperors,  *tis  to  our  blood  ; 
DQ  knows  no  botinds :  the  meanest  hand, 

let  loosCt  would  power  iisplf  command  ; 

atorm  the  skies,  the  thundVer  there  de- 
rone, 
ferial  lord,  and  call  the  world  hU  own . 

only  aafety  of  society 

i  my  nei^bbour'fl  just  as  proud  as  I ; 

e  aatne  m\\  and  WLsh«  the  same  deiigni 

I  abortive  envy  ruins  mine  ; 

idcmic  frenzy  has  poiseii'd 

ore  one,  by  oat u re  all  the  rest : 

all  alike»  weM  all  ascend  the  ikies^ 

lid  be  kin^s,  ail  kings  would  tyrannize : 

oold  be  fathers,  fathers  rule  the  states ; 

U  be  masters,  maitcrs  magistrates  : 

DQ*i  In  the  species  of  the  man^ 

'»ys  will  be  master  if  he  can  i 

■  desire  of  rule  go  blinds  his  pride, 

ms  to  think  himself  unqualioed. 

Strong  unbounded  lust  of  sovereign  rule 
him  conceit  the  prince,  forget  the  fool  j 
ibbler's  not  so  vile  despised  a  thing, 
diapering  devils  this  delusion  bringi 
Biea  he  ooi&ld  make  a  better  king. 
Meral  taint  infecti  the  very  iimd» 
dship  by  eternal  gust  inclined ; 
ay  breed  myst  thus  be  understood, 
I  baa  left  the  tmcture  in  their  blood. 

it  strange,  what  inconsistent  thing's  a  man  I 
ball  bis  nature  search,  his  life  explain  ? 
le  ocean  of  his  crimes  we  aail^ 
I  our  navigation  all  will  fail ; 
recked  in  dark  absurdities  of  crime, 
t  mechanic,  and  a  head  sublime  ; 
lightened  soul,  immortal  and  divitief 
re  in  glorious  faculties  can  shine  ; 
n1  by  vicious  principles  and  sin. 
wilbouti  and  darkness  all  wit  bin  ; 


Hit  strong  degenerate  passions  are  so  gross. 
So  contradicting,  retrograde,  and  cross  ; 
So  odd,  so  incoherent,  and  abstruse, 
His  reason  dies  beneath  (he  grand  abuse  ; 
Such  strong  convulsions  nature  undergoes, 
Such  lunacies  the  ruling  wretch  expose. 
He  can't  Ih*  absurdities  he  seeks  enjoy. 
Bat  one  extreme  another  will  destroy. 

Thus,  while  he  aims  at  general  tyranny. 
Nothing's  so  much  a  wretch,  so  much  a  itave 

as  he; 
Damn'd  to  the  bondage  of  mechanic  vice, 
And  meets  new  masters  wheresoe'er  he  flies  ; 
His  reason  bows  before  the  feet  of  crime, 
And  lets  th'  Infernal  go  vera  the  sublime : 
Cheats  his  loose  judgment  with  the  vile  pretence. 
And  worships  idol-crime  in  spite  of  sense. 

A  general  slave  to  universal  vice. 
So  fond  of  chains,  does  so  his  fate  despise, 
He  seems  to  own  his  slavery  ai  his  choice, 
And  damns  his  freedom  with  subjected  voice. 

Usurping  hell,  the  sceptre  of  his  mind. 
Has  from  all  powers  but  doing  well  conDoed ; 
i  A  constant  bondage  bows  his  couchant  neck. 
His  wilt  corrupted,  and  bis  judgment  weak« 

Th'  eternal  drudge  the  vilest  crime  obeys, 
And  where  his  sense  abhors,  bis  wilt  complies  ; 
To  all  the  meannesses  of  vice  submits, 
And  though  it  shocks  his  reason,  rules  his  witi  i 
A  slave  to  strong  involuntary  crime. 
He  rules  the  world,  his  passions  govern  him  t 
Indwelling  mischiers  crowd  his  abject  soul. 
Debauched  in  part,  and  tainted  in  the  whole. 

Where,  satire,  shall  our  wandering  search  begin 
To  read  the  wild  anatomy  of  sin  ? 
The  seeds  of  poignant  vice  attack  the  brain. 
And  reason  seems  to  guide  his  powers  in  vain  ; 
From    hence  the   grand   contagion   ipreada  its 

force, 
Fatal  the  consequence,  and  swifl  the  course ; 
Searches  (be  windings  of  the  circling  flood. 
And  laintt  the  teeming  fountain  of  the  blood. 

The  parts  suck  in  the  viler  nQurtshment, 
And  erirae's  diffused  through  all  the  tenement ; 
Spermatic  vigour  spreads  the  poison'd  race, 
Conveys  hereditary  crimes  apace ; 


I 
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Secures  the  geoenlogy  or  sin, 
Attd  where  be  ends  liii  viler  sons  b?[jin  ; 
Vice  feels  no  age,  and  ne'er  decays  with  linje* 
Bill  all  the  $om  of  men  arc  sons  of  crime. 

Ambitioii  (lows  in  the  degeoVate  seed, 
Pride  iwellA  the  heart,  and  avarice  the  head  ; 
Envy  Bits  regent  in  the  growing  spleen. 
And  hypochondriac  malice  boils  within  s 
Lust  in  hii  baser  part  obscurely  lies, 
And  rage  and  passion  sparkle  in  his  eyei ; 
Hii  locomotire  faculljes  obey, 
And  organ  pays  allegiance  to  the  tyranny ; 
The  hands  obey  the  tyrant  in  the  brain, 
Reaton,  when  lust  commands,  resists  in  vain ; 
Unnatural  heats  o*er  all  the  blood  prevaO, 
This  hour  they  rule  the  head,  the  next  the  tall ; 
With  arbitrary  force  the  members  guide. 
The  feet  to  miscbipf,  and  the  hands  to  blood : 
Subjected  man  submits  to  the  control 
or  forty  thous^ind  tyrants  in  his  soul ; 
Alteroatc  malice  bcndd  his  fatal  brow, 
One  tyrant  reigns  to-day,  to*fnorrow  two  ; 
Love  kills  to-day,  to-morrow  hatred  wounds, 
Joy  strikes  him  dumb,  and  then  his  grief  con- 
founds ; 
Anger  to  rage  and  madness  swells  the  breast, 
By  abject  patience  then  as  much  suppresa'd ; 
Courage  exalts  his  soul  above  his  sphere, 
And  the  next  hour  he  hancs  himself  for  fear  ; 
ToHJay  insults  with  high  bTaspheming  breath, 
To-morrow  strives  to  die  for  fear  of  death. 

Abandoned  slaves  !  to  what  extremes  of  crime 
Would    nature   bring  ihem,  lengthen'd   out  by 

time  I 
That  after  bell  has  &rst  subdued  the  mind. 
The  mortals  tarn  the  tables  on  their  kind  ; 
Set  up  lor  government  their  light  defy, 
And  act  the  very  devil  they  obey  : 
Their  fcllow*creatures  study  how  to  rule 
By  methods  leomt  iv  tJiat  mfernal  school. 


Wonder  no  more  the  ions  of  such  a  race 
Grow  ripe  for  slavish  principles  apace; 
The  victory  of  vice  is  so  complete, 
The  conquer'd  faculties  at  once  submit : 
He's  hnrn  with  slavery  in  his  very  face. 
And  bonds  it  down  to  his  subjected  race. 

Not  f^ice  itfelf  the  strong  disease  will  cure, 
Nature's  possess'd  with  crime,  and  does  delirtr* 

ance  abhor » 
And  if  by  force  the  powerful  agent  moves. 
She  »till  reclinet  to  the  Brst  state  she  loves  : 
Hugs  the  first  chains,  bankers  for  slavcr)\ 
And  with  a  strong  reluctance  is  made  free* 

What  strange   extremes   has  nature  in  hef 

womb, 
From  AThat  vast  causes  m^ist  such  monsters  coai0? 
What  strange,  what  wild  ungovern'd  thiugt  an 

men, 
And  who  can  all  the  devil  of  them  explain  ? 
Their  pride  directs  tbcm  to  usurping  power. 
And  would  not  only  gov^LTu,  but  devour  ; 
But  if  they  can't  tyrannic  lust  obtain* 
Because  they  can't  be  gods,  they  won't  be  men ; 
Abandon  reason,  let  it  act  by  halves, 
And,  where  they  can't  be  tyrants,  will  be  sUto, 

Satire,  the  grand  inquiry  now  begin. 
Describe  the  mortal,  and  describe  the  sin  ; 
The  horrid  contradicting  flight  explode. 
And  paint  the  man  thut  thinks  himielf  a  god : 
To  tby  exacter  test  th*  enigma  bria^. 
The  kingly  ^ave,  and  the  more  slavish  king: 
See  how  the  grand  coherence  is  maintained. 
What  arts  the  vile  clandestine  homage  gain'd ; 
%Vliat  seas  of  blood,  what  desolating  hands. 
What  murderM  nations,  what  absurd  commandi; 
What  miichieTs  the  superior  crimes  procure. 
And  tench  mankind  the  horrid  plague  to  cure; 
Describe  the  injured  crowns,  describe  the  sio  • 
InquiriDg  satire,  now  the  search  begin. 
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lliiSTtti7CTi)io  »tire,  tune  thy  uieful  iong,  (I) 
f  §ll«ice  grow9  criminal  where  crirnei  grow  itniog  i 
J[  Of  mealier  vice,  and  villuin*  sing  no  more, 
rBot  1D0D iters  crowD'd,  &nd  crime  cnrabed  with 
power. 
At  vice's  high  t1np<^^lal  throne  begin, 
Aod  search  the  ancient  prodigies  of  lin  ; 
Willi   pregnant   phrasei   and    strong,    impartial 
▼crie, 

erfnies  of  men,   and  criincs  of  gods  (2J 
reheane. 

Riae,  mightf  lernph.  from  thy  fancied  grave,  (3) 
'  speaJi,  though  iis  to  those  thou  ctin^st  not 

««; 
lai  ttiougb  thy  labour  shall  to  men  be  vain, 
tiie  world*!  bondage  must  iu  time  remain ; 
IjcI  wttllog  f laves  in  goldeo  fetten  He, 
There's  none  can  save  the  men  that  choose  to 

die; 
Td  lome  to  voluntary  mtachicfs  bow^ 
Tli^  fain  would  shun  their  chaloB,  if  they  kntvt 

how; 

And  these  from  thy  loflpired  Hncs  will  tee, 
How  tbey  ohose  boudage  when  they  might  go 
Ireo* 

Thf  long-lamented  site  nee*  satire,  break ; 
Opctt  Iby  ancient  oratiie,  and  speak « 
Tefl  ttf  bow  man,  (4)  by  hcav'n  itself  made  free, 
Has  in  nndoubted  claim  to  liberty. 
Tbe  bondage  ivhich  his  nature  feels  witldn, 
Is  oot  bis  o it  ore's  happiness,  but  sin  : 
And  when  he  stoops  to  an  unequal  force. 
It  can't  excuse  his  guiU,  but  makes  it  vrorse. 
The  freedom  heaven  bestow'd  was  giv'n  in  vain. 
Unlet*  he  docs  the  mighry  gift  maintain. 
Aoril  when  he  parti  with  the  supreme  bequest. 
Be  slights  the  bounty,  and  bet  my  s  the  trust  i 
ftiae.  s«t)re«  tell  ua  what's  a  vrilling  slave, 
Mad  speak,  though  lis  to  those  ihou  can'st  not 


Pl)  Haim  has  aJwsft  ItMji  alla«c4  lo  b«  laf tnietiTe,  and 
mAt$m  mmw  m>  Uimn  maf  i34b«r  mon  of  po«U7»  If  liKhily 

1^  Godli  h*n  ftUudes  U»  tha  particular  •fiumerfttloa  in 
mtim^atk,  whttn  it  appeim  tlul  moct  of  Uic  beaOiaa 
««f9  tTTAftt  kiu]^,  dnd  moff  Ihmn  oomaioaly  wicked 
■SB.  isWirt  Ii9  ilite  I'lTDn  olOls  liaio. 

(X>  T%J»  alludrt  tu  the  psfticmlar  <:ircttiiutsDeet  of  d&« 
fmt€^  wlkQ,,  bs'^iqf  ttmrnu  bottad  aai  %o  writa  far  •rf«&  y«*rip 
mad  ■mt»  hy  ova  «l«f]r,  sod  fojijiuMd  hJj  ulir«  to  be  dted. 

(in  Ootf  AlaiJpl&^  MMCtibvd  no  ruU*  of  gororRment  tu 
•«at  Mi|r  (i*^  ^  tw  dtttiui  to  bi»  Makt r ;  but  a*  ta  ib<» 
him  Jord  of  biaoMlf,  «ad  q(  ibv 


Speak  to  reifsting  ages  la  a  strain, 
Shalt  bring  the  world  to  miracles  again. 
When  rcaion'i  wondrous  empire  shall  begin, 
Tyrants  without  shall  fall  like  those  within  j 
Nations  shall  listen  to  thy  mighty  word. 
When  satire  has  their  wand 'ring  sense  restored, 
Atid  set  the  st^eptre  op,  to  rule  the  sword.  (1) 

Then  tell  us,  satire,  let  thy  lines  explain, 
What  thing's  a  tjrant ; 

Paint  th'  Infernal  man* 
His  birth,  his  fortune,  and  hii  fate  rehearse. 
No  limner  can  dejcribe  him  like  thy  verse  j 
A  monster  form*d  of  all  the  shapes  of  sio^ 
Something  of  mun  without,  all  devil  within* 
No  phrase  his  sable  mystVy  can  unfold, 
His  story  must  be  felt,  (2)  it  can't  be  told. 


} 


ith  mlirhty  Nions  (3)  bunU  for 
half    the    world    at    onoe,   liki 


He  that 

Can    murder 

Ca(n ;  (4) 
Like  Nero,  (5)  suok  the  blood  that  gave  bind 

lite. 
And  search  engendVing  nature  with  his  knife  j 
Like  Ditielesitin,  (G)  drink  a  nation's  blood, 
ShiUl  Krst  cootemn,  and  then  usurp  the  god  ; 


II)  By  the  tccptre  *nd  thr  tword,  U  undentood  lettliBjf 
the  civil  power  in  itf  juft  iuperiority  to  tha  miiitaxy -,  this^ 
M  the  Jiut  defoneo  oi  dgbt  and  property ;  tli»t,  u  ths 
constant  handmiud  of  tTrannjr  imo  (»ppr<sHi<»n.  And  th]ii 
restored  ii  what  h<i  mcAni  by  niixaclM  ;  tkoco  whan  Justice 
h  etitircly  r(;:>tun:J  it  may  well  p>u  far  a  tniracle. 

{2}  Tyranny  can  nt^ver  I>b  dc»crib«d  by  art;  Lbi>  jmcmlm 
that  fe^  the  burd^rnt  that  |^an  undur  tht-  wrtmgs,  and  thai 
bleed  under  tbe  sword  of  a  tyrant,  know  what  it  ia,  but 
can't  dxpittaft  it. 

(Z)  Ninui  or  Nimrtid,  called  In  icripturc  a  tnifbty  hunter, 
wai  the  first  man  that  uaurpad  suiwriuiity  of  |Ki«M«ef,  uid 
forrood  men  into  govern racDU  under  hi»  ab»olute  rule  ;  all 
hutodes  agrei?  him  to  be  a  tyrant*  aitd  to  erect  thia  ttovera> 
ntettt  againat,  and  in  oppuaitioa  to,  tlie  Ditjiimi  Power  | 
Vide  Bit  Walter  Ralrigb.  &ome  will  have  him  to  be  tba 
first  of  Che  heallien  goda,  and  call  Mm  Saturn,  but  of  Ibla 
by  ItMir. 

(4)  Cain  max  be  Tcry  well  i^ld  to  murder  half  the  world, 
or  ocar  halC  tbe  two  torn  of  Adaini  being  the  main  heada 
of  mankind  at  that  time,  and  upun  whomfioemed  lo  depend 
tb*  peopUi^  of  tbe  whole  workL 

ii)  N<rro,  tha  inoel  unnatural  tyrant  af  »ll  Iba  Ranaa 
lisaperora,  who  caused  bia  mother  to  be  mtudeted.  viBWi4 
her  naked  body  with  pleaiuire  after  she  waa  dead,  and 
would  have  bad  her  ripped  up  to  let  him  ft»e  the  plam  b« 
was  conceived  io. 

(6}  Thia  of  Dioclatiaii  ii  aUegohcsUy  meant  of  hit  em* 
eky  hi  drawing  the  blood  of  the  chriitiaBa,  afcaimt  whom 
ha  rai«ad  tbe  greatest  of  ail  the  pejvecolloDi,  «iid  ujed  the 
ai^lbfliif  chrivtiaBB  with  all  lbs  waciasea  of  bluod  and 
barbarous  tiinnenL« ;  cauicd  huBMsU  to  ba  eaUod  tha  etm  of 

e  godf ,  demanded  divina  hoaoais  Id  bs  paid  him,  and 
WQuId  ban  had  the  pciaita  oJftrad  sanMcs  So  bim^ 
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That  paints  the  calendar  with  facred  red. 
And  lifu  the  iooocent  nmoog:  the  dead  ; 
Thai  biasti  whole  ontionn  with  inautttng  breath. 
Pleased  with  destruction,  und  makes  sport  with 

death. 
like   England**  Crook. back»  (1)  murders    imd 

en  treats; 
Like  Charles  the  Nioth^  (2)  embraces  those  be 

bates. 

He  that  oao  levy  war  with  all  tnankind. 
Can  cut  his  father*!  throat,  and  ffti  hit  frietid  ; 
Ravuh  the  chaste,  the  sanctified  profane, 
Caa  pull  down  right,  and  wrong  by  force  main- 
tain ; 
Mortgage  his  faith  atid  trample  on  his  word. 
And  hew  his  crown  out  by  his  lawless  sword. 
Like  Cortex,  (3)  can  a  hundred  millions  slay, 
Dream  death  by  night,  nnd  finiih  it  by  day. 
With    pioui   Peter,  (4)  cant  of  heav*o'«  com- 
mand s« 
Pray  with  his  Jips.  and  murder  with  his  hands* 
Ciin  sleep  with  blood,  and  never  start  at  crime, 
And   make   hjs   mischicfa,  like  hii    power,  su- 
preme. 
Buy  justice,  sell  oppresBion,  bribe  the  law, 
Exak  the  fool,  and  keep  the  wise  in  awe; 
Dimn  aW  reli«rtonp  goHa  and  mtn  defy. 
These  openly  blaspheme,  and  those  destroy; 
Ernbriice  the  guilty,  innocenis  condemn, 
lind  eteeute  wiihout  pretence  of  crime, 
C*m  sacrilice  whole  nations  w  his  lust, 
Wiih  pleitsurb  kill»  and  think  that  pleasure  Just. 
Con  burn  and  sing:,  (5)  dance    to   the  waving 

fliimE!^, 
And  \n  hh  country**  ajhcs  raise  his  fame  ; 
Insult  the  wretched,  trample  on  the  poor. 
And  mock  ttie  miseriei  anankind  endure; 
Can  riiV4ige  countries,  property  devour, 
And  tr.tmplc  la^v  beneath  the  feet  of  power. 
Scorn  the  rc&tf  aiot  of  oaths,  and  promised  right, 
And  ravel  compacts  in  the  people*i  sijrht  ; 
With  In  donation  scora  to  reign  by  rules ; 
That  thing's  a  tyrant ; 

And  that  people,  fools* 
Fools  that,  ahandoQ*d  by  the  light  of  sense, 
Despise  the  subitance,  worship  the  pretence  ; 
Contemn  their  native  right  to  ljbetty> 
And  bow  to  bondage,  when  they  may  go  free. 

EJtiimine,  then,  the  ancient  course  of  things, 
And  seareb  the  endless  roU  of  ancient  kingi. 


(1)  Bichard  III,  th«  p-eabut  tyrant*  aad  moct  blood]r 
mia,  Eaglaad  ever  had,  that  u«e(i  All  arts  and  eotrtitUef 
to  get  die  loai  of  hii  brother,  Edwud  the  IV,  from  their 
mother  inio  hi*  Iteepio^,  with  «  dMJ^  to  murder  them: 
tliet  uo  their  hlood  mifht  pavtt  his  WRjr  to  the  ZttglUh 
crown. 

(2)  Charles  the  IX  of  Frftnce,  author  of  the  Pariiion 
tnaaucre,  came  to  vUlt  the  Admiral  Collfnu^>  eRlt>rac^ed  him, 
call*d  him  father,  wept  vthca  he  mw  the  wound  which  be 
fSMivcd  tnm  an  auMtln  tha  daj  before.  gaT«  blm  a  guard 
Jbc  his  sa&tT,  and  the  very  next  morning  caused  him  to  be 
iMsely  mardMied  tat  his  ehamtier. 

(9)  Cortes,  tboufH  not  a  monarch*  y«t  trusted  with 
ftoorer,  destraired  alrooat  all  Uie  inhabitants  of  two  vatt 
empirM,  MesJbco  and  Peru,  and  unpeopled  one  of  the  largest 
•ad  most  popnloui  paru  of  the  world, 

(4)  F«t«r  tha  Ctual  us*d  to  go  ta  praytn  Immediately 
froiB  fh«  tnurdeti  he  cotrnmitted  i  and  to  prajr  and  murdsr, 
and  murder  and  pray,  in  couiw. 

t5j  Nero  Waa  aaid  to  tak«  hi*  lutp  aad  ting  to  It  a  iong  of 
the  clicgv  aod  d««tnictioa  of  TToy,  while  Roma  was  on  firs. 


When  the  first  man  (1)  usurped  upon  his  kind, 
Ajsumed  exotic  right,  assuming  reign'd  : 
Supreme  in  wickedness,  more  wicked  grew. 
First  forced  a  homage,  then  decreed  it  due. 
T?ace  the  first  tyrants  to  their  fancied  thrones. 
Placed  in  that  heaven  (2)  that  alt  their  crimes 

disowns. 
If  in  the  royal  Hstt  some  motiaten  reigo'd, 
Abborr'd  by  heaven,  and  hated  by  mankicid  : 
By  lust  and  blood  exalted  to  a  throne, 
For  all  the  eiqui sites  of  tyrant  known : 
The  meaner  name  of  monarch  they  despise  : 
Alivc^  usurp  the  throne,  and  dead,  tbe  skies. 
Above  the  clouds  ch'  incarnate  devil  itands. 
And  nations  worship  with  polluted  luuidi- 

Old  Saturn,  (3)  Bacchus,  (4)  and  bigh-UttUl- 
d'ring  Jove,  (5) 
And  oil  the  rabble  of  the  gods  above  : 
Whose  names  for  their  immortal  crimes  are  feti^dL 
Monarchs  and  tyrant. princes  first  appear *d  ; 
With  rapes  and  blood  the  path  to  greatness  stftlii\l. 
By  rapes  and  blood  the  glittering  itatjon  gmia*d» 


The  mighty  wretches  dwell  among  tbe  «t«r% 
And  vice  in  virtue's  glorious  robes  appeals. 
No  matter  if 'twas  good  or  evil  fame, 
For  gods  of  all  dimensions  are  the  saint. 
The  poets  celebrate  their  praises  there. 
As  Indiiins  consecrate  the  dells  they  fear. 
In  parasitic  praise  their  crimes  rehearse, 
Aod  first  debauch  their  lensef,  then  their 
In  mighty  strains  the  mighty  fury  sing. 
And  canonise  tbe  vices  of  their  king» 
So  soon  the  flattering  pens  false  tribute  biiog. 


] 


Thus  mighty  Jove  above  the  gods  io  seat,  (d) 
Famous  for  crimes  that  none  but  gods  commit ; 
Among  the  sacred  has  Ih'  imperial  chair,  (7) 
Because  he'd  been  a  royal  monster  here  t  (S) 


(1)  By  the  first  man  here  i»  to  be  undervtoed  tba 
UngK  who,  usurping  power  into  hti  own  hand, 
tynuiniie  over  tiie  pcopli.%  and  eieabiiahing  thatr  i 
hy  a  law  of  his  own  making,  imposed  his  tyntiaie 
meat  upon  them ;  and  ihi*  afterward  by  tbe  contini 
time  came  to  look  like  a  legal  authority  retted  in  him  Ham 
the  beginnicig  This  It  tapposed  to  t»e  Nintod,  Niatts 
Belns,  of  whom  authora  differ  s«  to  their  bwom;  aer  Is  It 
meteTial  to  examine  hers  whtah  of  ttiem  was  UnL. 

{!)  The  prepofteroiu  translation  la  remarkable,  thatfksf 
ihould  olapc  these  men  in  that  heaven  where,  thrir  almm 
being  auhorred,  it  must  be  coniiary  to  all  tnannn  of  fcaiaa 
to  expect  them. 

(3)  Saturn  i^  called  the  father  of  the  gods :  aQ  ag7««  b* 
was  a  man,  and  a  bloody  tyrant,  that  he  reigiked  in  ■oomi  of 
the  first  ages ;  authors  didcr  who  be  was.  BislMtn  Cuz»- 
bcrland  prove*  him  to  he  Ham,  tlia  son  of  Mooh,  mham  Ids 
father  eurfted.  The  ancfenta  nprtaaat  him  eadiig  Ills  «^il 
children,  which  I  imdentand  to  mew)  tyrannlfing  otot  ^ 
subjects  in  a  bloody  devouring  manner:  for  fatgeeis  art 
called  children^  from  monarchy  being  patriarchal  ia  its 
original. 

(4)  Bacchui  was  the  son   of  Jupiter,  and  gmutsoa  «C 
Saturn',  autbon  differ  about  his  original:   '^ 
that  he  was  the  same  person  with  Nimrod,  and, 
a  hloody  tyrajit.    AU  agree  be  waa  a  great 
which  teaaou  the  Scythians  would  aot  p«y  him 
bmnage,  holding  it  ridiculous  feo  worship  a  god   * 
people  fools  and  mad* 

(&)  Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Satunw  aji4  waa  cillaa 
father  of  the  godi,  as  well  as  Saturn. 

Divum  pater  atque ;  homlnttm  IBS. — Tis|^ 
(6)  Jupiter  waa  thr-  jiupcnor  of  the  haaUi       '  '  ' 
(7)  Regum  tttoendorum  in  proprsDegsscaSk 

Rages  la  Insos  imperiuia  e*t  Jort*.— Honosb        , 

(>)  a*  persMUtad  Mi  father  Saturn,  mil  ilimsllMaM 

of  the  countiy. 
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The  itioftal  fury  lived  in  6  re  below. 
And  there  hit  Fanded  light nmgs  learn 'd  to  throw ; 
Exalted  ciow  hit  head'^  with  thunder  crown'd, 
Eofiimed  with  hcuv'a,  wiih  hell  eneircled  round. 

Theie  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  hts  cHineSp 
The  wonder  and  the  horror  of  his  times  ; 
Firit  Tor  his  real  itifainy  (I)  design 'd^ 
Andl  to  instruct  the  agei  yet  behind. 
By  the*c  hia  unheard  rapct  and  murderff  (*2)  they 
In  metaphorie  fttmilei  dtipby. 

But  length  of  time,  that  tauf  ht  mankind  to  lie. 
Conveyed  false    schemes   of  vice   to  weak    pos> 

tcrity ; 
Leading  the  ^o»i  particulars  unknown. 
The  name  of  Jove  remain'd,  the  beast  was  gonen. 
The  doubt  tog  ikges  hardly  understood, 
Whether  he  was  a  devil  or  a  god  j 
And  here  the  mighty  formal  cheat  begaOf 
Thtfv  ^ost  the  history,  but  found  the  man : 
Pond  of  some  curly  wonder  to  present, 
Mtstooic  the  devil,  and  described  the  saint  i 
Above  the  skiei  they  tii'd  hit  blest  abode, 
And  from  the  darks  of  hell  fetch'd  up  the  god. 

!ofem&l  fury  fill'd  hi*  vicious  head, 
Aod  all  uoQatural  vices  (3)  crown 'd  his  bed  ; 
His  unresisted  lusts  the  world  abhorr'd^ 
Tliey^re  modem  madmen  only  that  adored  ; 
His  rampant  vices  the  creation  vex. 
And  make  one  general  whore  of  either  sei.  (4) 
To  such  immoderate  lechery  inclined, 
He  had  contrived  to  ravish  all  the  kind. 
From  hence  blind  fame  that  shining  Gction  made* 
How  he  Europa  to  bts  lual  be  tray  *d  ; 
[q  which  I  be  poeis  might  be  understood, 
AU  £urope  felt  the  mtxiurei  of  his  blood. 
Glutted  with  lust,  and  gorged  with  satiate  rice. 
Th'  ioccstuouB  parricide  leaves  oflTand  dies: 
Quitted  the  ran«<ick*d  world  to  search  for  roore^ 
Where  he  might  be  as  wicked  as  before. 
The  monstrous  wretch  left  such  a  name  behind* 
Wss  so  much  made  the  wonder  of  mankind  ; 
Fume  such  romantic  stories  handed  down. 
The  native  truth  grew  fabled  hke  hia  crown. 
PosteKty  the  villain  Idolise, 
And  poets  fix  his  name  above  the  aklcs  % 
Blindly  the  nauseous  deity  udore, 
And  he's  the  god,  who  was  the  rake  before. 
Down  to  I  he  mighty  bully  nations  bow, 
And  he  that  murder'd  then,  must  thunder  now. 


|))  There  U  no  doubt  Ike  thunden  sad  Ughtnlnp  of 

J'apUer  were  fint  the  hicrogljrphical  repfOMOtations  of  hii 

WKk»dnes»t  ^^  band  &  juit  abhorreaee  of  ku  cruel  tlci  to  the 

_^      lo  come.     How  ilM  deTii  d«ludad  the  tuUiooi,  *o  ai  to 

inskc  sn  idol  of  bini  for  tboM  very  things  for  which  he 

ot^ht  fto  JuiUy  to  have  been  contemned,  ii  coasidervd  in 

the  next  paragraph. 

(I)  The  dcUstaiion  of  Jupiter's  luitful,  fnrioui,  and  tyran- 

faign,  were  wt  faith  bj  th&  writerf  o(  tboKc  tim«s, 

,  ar,  it  not^  by  oral  itaditlon,  In  the  Aifrkilitude  of  a 

lerer,  and  chrowiag  fire  aboui  him,  the  hest  xneLbod 

time*  had  to  d«*cribe  a  rnjidniATi,  a  bloody,,  biirbcrous 

ftiry,  a  tyrant,  that  overrun  the  world  with  hi»  luMt  and  hk 
murdera. 

(3)  He  wai  guilty  of  vodomy  and  ince«t:  for  Oanytnede 
WW  a  boy  kepi  by  Jupiti-r  forbii  unnatujral  last;  and  Juno, 
whom  be  married,  was  his  own  tiiiet. 

Joriique;  et  sorer  et  conjttx.^ Virgil. 

(4)  Daoae,  Calisto,  Alcmena,  Semele,  Leda,  Antiope, 
Eoropa,  atidianumerable  other t,  were  hit  whores;  whom 
be  dtDauched*  tome  by  one  methodt  some  by  aaother. 


The  plagues  of  mankind  tbui  were  dcl6ed. 
And  high,  lupcrior  crimes  to  heaven  allied ; 
Succeeding  rogues  succeeding  gods  became, 
And  tin  aspired  to  an  immorlaj  name. 

To  riotous  Jove  (I)  new  deitiei  they  join'd. 
And  peopled  heav*n  with  devils  of  every  kind. 
{  Mara  (*2)  the  celestial  bully  they  adorei 
I  And  Venus  (3)  for  an  everliisting:  whore  ; 
I  Bacchus  for  mighty  druiuk'ness  stands  on  high, 
I  And  Juno's  {4)  made  the  Billingsgate  o*  th"  sky; 
Apollo'i  C5)  of  a  madman  made  a  wit. 
And  Mercury's  (6)  the  sacred  pimp  of  fate  i 
CuEpid  {7)  the  bastard  of  incestuous  love, 
Son  of  intrigue,  and  harbinger  (8)  to  lustful  Jov«; 
Emblem  of  lechery,  and  shape  of  lust, 
To  grace  diviner  lewdness  with  celestial  gust* 

All  these  ore  gods  of  power  and  government, 
The  upper  house  of  Katan's  parliament ; 
Who  still  ■ubsE?rved  in  rcf^ions  less  sublime, 
Have  crowds  of  partners  in  the  power  tupreme* 

There's  iEolus,  (9)  a  capital  buffoon, 
Was  but,  as  itory  teLii»  a  French  dragoon  ; 

(l)  He  ii  laid  to  be  maiter  of  the  thunder,  »n4  Is  ealted 
I  by  the  heathen  JupiUr  Futmman*. 

I  (H)  Ib  called  the  god  of  war ,  was  bcirn  In  Thrace :  ho 
^  bullied  VulDaii,  and  lay  wLtli  hi*  wife,  but  VulcAn  tricked 
I  him.  and  cxpof«d  blm<  Vcniu,  Ehea^  and  Kebu,  were  his 
I  whorei. 

(3)  Vcnui  waa  Vulcan'i  wifcs  but  a  common  whore  :  the 
I  ley  with  boih  gods  and  men,  and  in  not  unwarily  called  tbe 
goddcts  of  whoredom.'  tht  kt'pt  Cupid  for  the  mc««eD^r  Of 
I  hi^T  lewdneSf,  and  wm  deitled  fur  her  extra vai^ant  luxt. 

i;^)  The  wife  of  Jupiter*  Jealous  of  hira,  ai  well  she  might, 
I  and  alwayit  quart  tiling  with  hltn  or  hi«  whores,  aiid  there- 
I  fore  represented  clanKirouji. 
I  Tantttne  atniwii  cceleBtibns  inp!— Virgil, 

(5)  Apollo,  another  of  Jupiter's  tons  ;  he  was  a  dreamer 
!  of  dreams,  and  had  the  laurel.  gi?en  him.,  b«cau»e  they  laid 
It  rnade  pen^pk  dream  right:  he  wait  but  a  ravijther,  a 
I  whoremaister,  and  a  murderer  ;  and  for  his  being  a  lorer  of 
muiic  and  baniionyt  is  honoured  by  tbe  poeLt* 

(Gj  Mexcucy  was  a  thief,  m  called  NuHcius  Dtorimt  the 
UMiMafsr  of  the  gods. 

Calidua  quicqaid  placuit  Jocosoy 

Coudere  fWto. — Horace. 
He  was  Jupiter's  pimp  when  he  ravished  Alcioena. 

Plaulas  In  Amphltrio. 
(T)  Cupid:  aiitliors  difler  who«e  oflspring  this  youti^g 
mltchief-making  deity  woji ;  the  'Pantheon'  tells  ui  Plato 
calk  him  the  &on  of  Penia,  the  Koddeu  at  fMi verty,  sad 
Phocuj,  the  con  of  plenty :  Uctiod  relate«  him  t^orn  of  ChwM 
and  Terra  i  Sappho  derivei  him  from  Venu^  and  Goelum  i 
Simonides  ftom  Man  4nd  Venua.  Uut  all  allow  him  lo  b« 
son  of  Venu*. 

NaUe,  meas  virsi,  net  magna  potentia,  soltis. 

Tiig.,  jSndd,  i. 

(i)  Uarblngejr — that  is  ai  Cupid   U  digntd    to   cresta 

lore,  or  rather  excite  lust,  which  Jupiter  was  so  addicted 

to  that  he  ravuhcd  or  debauched  oU  the  women  he  could 

come  at. 

[9)  MalvM,  fancied  to  be  the  too  of  Jupiter,  by  Aceit3« 
daughter  of  llippota ;  for  moat  of  these  |{Dd»  and  goddesne* 
were  but  J  upilet'*  ba»tard«.  The  truth  i»,  thit  Jilolus  wa« 
a  very  ikilful  aaltonomer,  and  porticulaily  atudloui  ahoui 
the  nature  of  t)i«  windi ;  and  t>ccau»e  from  the  elouda  and 
vapoun  of  the  >Eoli«n  laloiidt,  whi^ro  thi*  p2iiloeopher 
lived,  he  foretold  itormi  and  tempests  a  great  while  bcJoro 
Uiey  came^  tbe  ignorant  people  fancied  them  under  hii» 
power,  and  that  he  could  rui^e  thera  or  still  them  when  he 
plossed  :  and  from  ht* nee  he  was  colled  king  of  tbe  winds, 
aihd  so,  after  liis  death,  a  god  of  the  windit.  Juno's  address 
to  hJm,  when  ftbe  WiUtted  lo  drown  ^neas,  is  flnely  ttX* 
pressed  by  Virgil, 

Kimborura  In  patham  I  oca  fcpta  furentihtis  anstris, 
^oUain  stmt :  hk  vasto  rex  .£olus  antio 

Loctantcs  ventos — 

This  Is  admirably  burlesqued  by  IIrCo«ton  In  his  '  Vitsil 
Trar«ty.* 


I 


Hii  stormy  godahip  huffs  about  the  Bkie% 
With  two-and-tbir*y  pointed  deitlei. 

Neptune,  ( 1  >  an  old  Dutch  tkipper,  bom  it  wt^ 
And  naturalised  to  all  that's  wild  and  watery : 
In  HoUand*8  Bu««  for  herrings  fish*d,  and  cod, 
And  knew  the  scui,  as  carricr^a  horBO  the  road  : 
In  northern  icy  oaeuni  spread  his  tuitt. 
And  taught  the  Dutchmen  how  to  fiah  for  whalei  j 
Born  on  a  billow  lifted  to  the  sky, 
And  tempest  did  the  midwife's  place  supply  : 
He  lived  Ln  storms,  and  waves  were  his  abode* 
And  from  a  drunken  pilot*t  made  a  ipd. 

Vulcan.  (2)  the  bIack»mUh,  lived  in  lire  below, 
Vile  as  his  smoke,  and  lewd  as  sulphur  too; 
Who  not  for  personal  vice  they  deify, 
But  us  the  sovereign  cuckold  of  the  sky.      ^ 

Pluto  (a)  of  all  the  j^di  I  like  the  best,         1 
And  if  the  matter  would  endure  the  test,  > 

I  doubt  not,  has  the  custody  of  all  the  rest* 

Priapus  (4)  deity  I  might  rehearse, 
But  that  his  life's  too  lusciouii  for  my  verse ; 
And  crowds  of  minor  gods  in  heavenly  state, 
1  leave  for  minor  poet*  to  create. 


\l)  N>ptuiie  ii  fti^cd  to  be  JupEtci^i  brother,  the  toa 
of  Saturn,  whom  they  tay  hla  piothcr  Opi  iATed  trom  Saturo't 
tiiryt  wiio  «^a.t  up  lii«  own  children.  Ho  it  •«id  to  nuury 
Amphitrite  (Tid*  ^Panihoon'  p.  260);  f<fod  mare  ttrram 
eir^umtfrai ;  becstiM  the  ton  be«ts  upon  die  Isod  all  about ; 
il  Neptune  ii  derived  &oiu  ^uhendo^  qutid  mare  ttrrat 
ikitt^l ;  becsQic  the  sca  embracei  and  ii  it  were  covm 
l|»  land. 

{f)  \u\cnn  was  t\\t  SOD  of  Jupltcf  «nd  Juiio  J  bot  beliig 
eat  T  I  y  fbr  his  defonuity*  he  happened  to  liifht 

MP  I  Ltf  Ulautt  Lemooe,  and  broke  his  leg  in  the 

faJI. ' ^        .p»  being  ill  *et»  for  want  of  good  imgeoD* 

io  thovtt  ilay*,  left  liim  laitue^  and  he  vent  halting  ever  after ; 
u  by  the  old  song. 

Limping  Vulcan  beat  an  iron  bar* 
They  tell  us  the  Lemiuans  caught  him  in  the  fall,  or  cbe 
he  hMil  *iroke  hi*  ntck  ;  which  1»  not  unlikdy,  it  bein^  a 
ifTcat  hvight  (o  fall  from  heaTi?ii  to  the  earth  t  in  requital 
for  whicii  he  tet  up  a  forge,  aad  taught  them  the  ma*  of  fire 
and  iron  ;  from  wneace  be  receivcffthc  ttajne  of  Mulcitwrt 
or  Mulcifer,  a  muietndo  ferry  m,  coflemiig  or  puluhini;  irou. 
'Pantheon,*  cap.  Ul,  sect-  i,  p.  \2ti.  A  thousand  leuftclei* 
flcllons  are  related  of  this  monstifr ;  as,  that  he  tras  married 
tr>  Vtiuus,  but,  taktn;:  h«;r  in  adultery  witli  Man,  he  mMdo 
'  them  ttmutbcr:  that  he  and  hia 
iLi  fur  Jupiter  ;  and  abuBdmce  of 
ITio  observAtioa  of  Vulcan  signi- 
fy itiji  Hth^  h^&  ^umt  Liiiu^  more  to  the  paipofc  hi  It :  at  Varro 
teJii,  trho  derivei  Vulcan,  A  vi,  ac  rwleniia  ignis;  and. 
FutcanuM,  qumi  ro/icaNiit,  quod  ignU  ptracrtm  potUrt ;  and 
the  Spaniards  and  Italiana  to  this  daj  call  emptiotii  of  flre 
fh>m  the  eorth,  such  as  jEtna  and  Vesuvius,  vulcanocs, 
Ftrofls  hence  he  is  said  to  be  ca«t  down  from  heaven,  becattse  ' 
Ughtaiog  comet  from  the  clouds;  and  to  have  falirn  tn 
LemnoB,  because  that  itbiad  is  particularly  subject  to  light- ' 
liing.— '  pAntlicun/  cap.  iii^^-eect,  iv,  i>.  11*2, 

(;r  I  t  her  of  old  Saturn's  Boni,  brother  to  Jutilter 

and  the  $ajnc  matbcr«  Opa.     tn  the  diTision  , 

ofti  ng  his  sons,  the  wettem  parts  fell  to  his' 

Iftl,  wlutii,  Ijjt  their  remote  distance,  made  thorn  be  thought  I 
in  those  days  lands  uf  darkneas;  others  tell  us  he  was  the, 
fln(  that  gave  fun*rr»l  Vjoiinun  to  the  diead,  and  formed  | 
/utu'rtral  olj^cquir  ,  >.  was  thought  to  have  a  sort  of 

scfVf>rci>gnty  over  t  i  rum  this  thought  sprang  the 

flctinm,  of  Choxoii,  rus,  and  a  thousand  fancies' 

about  futurity.—  '  Vuwhvf'n,'  rnp.  Ul*  sect,  i,  p.  2«0.  ' 

H)  PTiapu*  was  an  obscene  figure  rathpf  than  a  deity,  and  • 
called  the  ko^  of  hiit.  Ue  is  said  to  t>e  bom  of  Baccbui, 
4Qd  Veuu^  iLbti'm  i*  good,  that  deformity  and 

ghJsincM    E  pmduction    of   drunkenness   and 

wlkOTC^darr.  i  mix^e  rrris  iif  ually  set  up  in  gardens 

I  :  m  falce  aaligni,  i 

i;        .  .,-1.— VirgiL  I 


If  luttire  a^e3  shall  more  monsten  yield* 
We've  ^tars  enough  in  the  celcslUtl  field ; 
Immortal  legends  they  miiv  now  revise, 
I'^urn  saints  to  gods,    transpose  them 

skies. 
And  make  rcd-lettofd  rakes  dmoitieiw 


* 

to  thef 


Nor  need  we  search  to  srlld  Ainertcao 
Peruvians,  Canbheans,  Meiicans ; 
And  dig  for  idols  in  the  flaming  womb 
Of  burning  mountains,  where  they  fix  the  tonib 
Of  Vistlipustli,  (1)  Agoniog,  (*2)  and  Voar, 
Gods  of  the  untamed  Chilians  golden  oar  ; 
Whose  barbarous  accents  as  their  forms  wotild 

fright. 
And  names  that  few  can  read,  and  none  caa 

write* 
Let  these  in  high  fix*d  stations  stand  and  shine. 
To  visit  regions  placed  beyond  their  line, 

Europe  has  high  exalted  names  in  store. 
As  bright  in  guilt  as  any  crownM  before  ; 
Who  tum'd  to  gods  shall  all  exceed  In  crimet. 
And  bluxo  in  hellish  deeds,  and  shine  in  povti* 

rhymes. 
Tho  bards  of  fame  may  all  their  names  supply. 
And  form  a  new  infernal  galaxy ; 
The  vast  impending  trophy  of  his  shrine. 
Exalted  there  will  suit  the  fraud  divine ; 
No  strong  magnetic  charm  (3)  *twill  need  la 

paint 
The  sacred  cheat)  the  god  secures  the  aainl. 

And  first,  that  every  nation  may  compattt. 
And  each  a  patron- vi] tain  contribute  ; 
There's   Mahomet  (4)  might  stand  in 

sphere, 
With  godhead  equftlised  to  Jupiter ; 
The  high  impostor  there  may  thunders  throw, 
^Twould  do  less  harm  than  he  has  done  below 
The  numcroiii  nations  whir-h  his  name  adore, 
The  samo  who  worshipped  Jupiter  before. 


leant,  ti 
aMflM 


irhoni  they  rifTercU  human  sacrificea  *,  and  to  such 
hod  the  deril  brau^ht  hit  dotuinlon  over  dboae  poor  peoflte, 
that  in  two  year*  timip  XO,(MMl  people  went  saaiload  to  lUa 
idoL  The  walin  of  his  teinpit  wtio  aprinkled  two  or  ckr*» 
inchca  thirk  on  the  Inside  i«ith  the  blood  of  Cheat  poor 
creatures,  who  wen  put  to  death  at  hia  altxr;  and  dm* 
murders  were  perpetralftd  witli  all  aorti  of  baitemnn  tof- 
Foents,  and  horrid,  execrable  xn«tb«d«  of  tortiue.  But  t|w 
credit  of  the  relator*  beinf  not  too  much  to  h* 
upon,  1  forbear  th«>  iiarticidan. 

(3)  Agomog,  Vo.ir,  luid  a  grcttt  fsriety  of  BiBias,  aPa 
given  us  by  Idr  Ogilby  and  oiban;  bttt,  aa  I  biliwi  # 
great  part  of  thrif  accounts  merely  Csbtdoua,  andlho 
of  their  idols  inrented,  it  is  not   '     '-    '     -    *^ 


quoted  in  general  to  pruve  that  they  had  a  vsal  rtoMhf  ef 
gods  in  tiw  AniericaA  countries,  wbldb  la  s  truth  otil  or  all 
question,  becatue  we  found  it  so  in  thoee  parts  we  planted!, 
as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  and  it  reimains  so  to  this  day. 

(3)  Itahomers  tomb  it  fand«d  to  iinpond  by  a 
power,  and  haiig  between  heaven  and  earth, 

(4)  Mahomet  row  op  aa  a  mefal  idol  la  dbaao  mv 
eastem  countries  «h«e  Jtipittr  mfan  fbit  Io  bi  rowsafj 
AS  a  god  ;  and  it  is  observable,  thai  the  eastern  paiia  if  Hhi 
world  haTc  btcn  nir»st  fruitfol  of  idolatiy  fMn  ml  «sf7  IhI 
InUoduetiun  Lnto  the  wnrld  ;  also  Mabomel  la  IMsaotnalft 
be  the  sorcesaor  of  Jupiter,  tince  the  IdofcaOy  oC  il»  Kat^ 
peas  and  tjri-rian  nations  hardlj  ended  bedbm  mahmmttth 
hm  began.  And  as  the  henthm  wonhlp  of  Ibo  cods  dM 
under  the  increase  of  i '  i^o  mabottiolaiBmi  gio* 
oj»  on  the  decrease  of  r  r.  l^gkMi,  ajid  sptaad  vMt 
the  Saracens,  Turks,  -  ,  all  Ihoee  eut  «ai;pirea 
where  Christ  was  osce  acknowledged.    There  la  aneh  BM»e 

Ctiml  to  pljsee  Maheraat  aaMnnf  the  ttoB  ik 
aus,  Vulcan,  and  aocb  Uke. 


i 


JURE  DIVINO.     A  SATIRE. 


Miv  with  ai  jtiit  pretencci  ucniioOt 
'  And  vi«w  hit  #tJir  in  th#  ferencr  ckies, 
I  Lei  Ihen  no  more  At  IVfecca  kisi  his  ihrinfrf 
'  It  brifliteit  orb  the  lordid  wretch  may  shine. 

Th«ii  Jadas^  (])  mfghty  Judas,  let  hiai  stand. 
With  thirty  shining  stars  (2>  in  his  cx&lted  hand ; 
No  BMB  will  his  divinity  refuAe, 
Call  bim  the  palron-^od  of  all  the  Jewi  t 
Let  him  the  i^od  of  treason  too  appear^ 
,  And  when  be  reigns  let  honest  men  beware ; 
oe'#r  it  hi  his  constellation  bom,  (d) 
ttorma  and    gibhcts^    snrords  and    btxHcts 
^    ,     acorn: 
Sn  lot  tha  Ibtta  decree  the  wretched  elves, 
Mmj  always  be  assured  to  hong  themselves^ 

Hla  brother  Julian,  (4)  of  apostate  race, 
Sball  in  the  new  celestial  train  take  place  i 
Let  hhD  be  god  oCall  that  iove  to  change. 
And  JQ  unsettled  orbs  his  star  shall  range ; 
Lot  tliose  whose  birth  shall  his  wild  influence  own, 
Cliai«f«  their  n^lgion  first,  aod  dk  with  none* 

Bster  the  Crual  (5)  must  stand  fair  for  Spain, 
And  great  Dc  Alva  (6)  wait  another  train  ; 
Cortea  <7)  and  he,  may  tor  the  place  contend, 
Aod  both  ■hall  have  the  poet  for  their  friend. 
feuo  has  too  fruitful  been  in  men  of  blood, 
wbo  «quallj  deserve  the  tide  of  a  god  ; 
m^so  are  the  heroes  hi&tory  extoU, 
Who  mount  in  flames  of  crime  the  heavenly  walls; 
Millions  have  fallen  by  their  glorious  hands^ 
Aad  by  their  breath  at  once  dbpeoplcd  Unds : 

I 'The  ftnry  of  Judu  needs  no  explainiiig,  Jiii  exor- 
I  JTWiehTy  na*y  very  well  rank  him  omoag  ibc  exaUod 
I  of  the  world. 

I     If)  TWrtj  &hizdii|^  Ktstn  ar«  to  represent  the  thirty  pieces 
I  sr  silv««   th«  ItucUre  of  which  wu  this   medium   of   iii± 
iBipmiiift  to  tell  ionoemt  blood. 

||)  ne  plaatti  and  ttai*  which  AbUin»tI  their  nunei 
kaai  th«  goda  of  the  heathen  world  were  allowed  to  bsve 
■itiiwimii  on  the  biribt  and  octioD*  of  saeo^  juid  thet 
ft  ^ws«  witboui  doubt  more  certain  than  the  rualitj 
rry  sod  tuppoeed  godihlp^  but  u  the  aathor  it 
j;  {kumlleii,  misd  etecti&ji  a  new  coiuitellAtiaii  oif 
I  fuppQcing  their  iiUlu^nce  also.    Bo  if  any  maa 
ji  under  the  iiiUneticc  of  the  planet  Judaa,  he  would 
t  cOTtaittly  bctny  hit  nuatef  juid  hang  himstilf  when  he 

\  JttUoa  w»  the  moH  hudened  apoitJiie  that  ewer  the 

and  hii  tpcfieh  at  hii  dc&ih,  afatidged  Hi  the 

»e<irtli*  *  Jtoraan  Hi»tory/  wlU  loitil^  il^  trlcn 

ha  died  with  no  manner  of  re)uetaji«e»  Imt  a 

ieailMB,  Tettimed  a«  much  to  hii  heatheaion  •• 

JmoiI  of  the  chfistiaa  Ufe,— '  ContiAUolkm 

''-'""•;  Toi.  m,  p.  iD. 

^  depoAcd  trow  hi«  throne  hj  the' 
.ir»t  :  unauiTerahte  erwtUic*;  bwt  when 

E^gliih  tuider  Edwaril  thc^  Bladt 
'  former  exi.'-e^es,  but  was  deposed 
ad  tlaln  in  fight,  and  dcKTFCi  lo  be 
.'.  uir  ^re«te*t  de%hters  in  blood  that 


Pj  I  !&iiiau»  ifi  ln\toify  for  losing,  ai  CorUi  f*  for 

» gcui  dominivu  ^ty. 

kiea  VMatari  he  had  >>jd 

teliaoaoft/u't.u>,  .  'ity 

t  hmA^'  '    riiult  tjf  the 

;tMriii  ettabllxhmirtit 

|»iS»it  fMto  Ua«  fipoulah 

MMdo  Coflca  lubducd  the  wmfim  of  Ifaxko, 
I  all  the  tnhabitanti  with  tbe  otxnott  cruelty  and 
i^vtty*  HapeopUf^  wl)>>)f  kiitptdottu.  and  iMfing  waale 
•  tnett  of  Uiid  ;  he  de*tTv>yi-*l  live  nuUtoDa  ot  people  Ja 
t  jMft  ftf  U,  and  pcopitft  thr  i-ijuntrv  i^itli  SpaouLrdii. 


Kor  shall  the  famed  Pirarro  (1)  be  forgot, 
Who*e  merit's  equal,  though  his  fame  is  not ; 
Hii  grave**  a  mo nn tain  of  Peruvian  boneSi 
A  monument  more  lasting  than  of  stones. 
Torrents  of  blood  he  spilt,  huge  nations  sold, 
Aud  broii'd  Peruvian  kings  (2)  in  their  Peruvian 

pold ; 
The  lour  united  heroes  let  them  rise 
And  occupy  the  centre  of  the  skies. 
Old  Jupiter  with  all  his  high  extreme, 
For  blood  and  murders  but  a  fool  to  them. 
These  shaJl  the  high  comparison  disdain,  f 

Tbey  scorn  to  act  by  halves,  and  boast  in  vain  j  > 
Not  crowds  of  men,  but  crowds  of  nations  slain,  j 

Whoe'er  shall  feel  their  infl'ence  in  their  blood, 
And  date  their  birth  when  these  in  high  conjuoo* 

tion  stood. 
Let  the  presaging  mother  stop  their  breath. 
And  slay  the  early  monster  In  the  birth : 
Lest   fate  provide   the   wretch  with  arms  and 

power, 
And  he  be  bom  whole  nations  to  devour. 

Satiret  among  the  Roman  relics  (d>  try. 
To  Bud  an  object  proper  for  the  sky ; 
To  all  the  wondrous  siiores  of  Tiber  go. 
The  lihine,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po. 

Let  fruitful  Uome  the  due  precedence  have. 
Two  gods  of  two  extremes  in  crime  she'll  crsvo  ; 
Great  Heliogabalus.  (4)  of  all  the  race. 
Deserves  the  high  imperial  starry  place. 
The  god  of  Incest  and  of  all  excess, 
And  patron  of  the  high  luxuriant  feosta  ; 
Let  no  new  birth  in  his  division  stand. 
Lest  they  should  make  a  famine  in  their  land. 
In  the  high  spheres  let  him  give  light  alone. 
But  heaven  forbid  his  vices  should  be  known. 


( t  >  PiaaiTo  was  a  Spanlsb  fUMrtl  aant  hf  Cartes  to  lovade 
Fern  and  Chili  i  while  the  otbef  ftnlshad  the  c»&que*t  oi 
Mmxko,  ha  alew  Ibo  paopio  with  all  poaaible  torments,  and, 
'  _  tba  espltol  c^,  left  a  numaiQent  of  Ids  crueltj 
in  aa  Vendible  taei^  oftaa  dead  bodke  of  the  inhalutaAta, 
whose  booei  mBsin  there,  ac  they  say,  to  thi«  day. 

\i)  He  burnt  the  khig  of  the  PeraTiaiis,  after  he  had 
eti&tfacted  with  hiixt  for  the  deli^-ery  of  an  tmmease  trea- 
■me,. 

(3)  Roman  relic  moans  the  rcmaini  of  the  Boman,  as 
continued  in  the  Germsn  envpire;  which  though  it  haisuf- 
fertNl  *o  luany  cfinTtiUioa*,  a«  hardly  to  merit  the  name, 
yet  it  i*  pn>perly  the  lelic*  of  the  Eoinan  empire. 

(4)  BeUtigabaliu  was  emperot  of  Rain«i  be  hod  this 
_uii«  beesuae  he  was  the  pneat  of  the  sun  before  he  eame 
10  be  emMTor;  he  wai  choten  by  the  army.  He  was 
to  aboivfaiably  vicioaa,  that  ba  wma  eailMi  the  Eoman  8ar- 

;  his  IwQEry  was  sobouBdleia,  that  when  ha  was 
I  bs  would  eat  nolhiiw  but  fowl  &om  ^e 

iabai   and  when  failbast  from   the  tea, 

wmld  cat  nothing  but  ao-flsh;  ha  ftd  his  loinpa  with 
balsam,  «vd  his  0ah-|»iids  with  water  perftimed  and 
He  Ibircad  a  vestal  vixghi  to  marry  bim,  pi«- 
thai  he  b^ag  a  pciMS  conMcrat*d  to  the  itu,  and 
'  TiiK&B,  their  iaatte  wwst  b«  gods  i  his  luxurr 
toletrable  esraeaae,  and  thal«  all  sorts  of  hri- 
w«7,  w».»jiD,  sak  fif  bonoors  and  olRfiaa  ton  money  i 
eaurder  was  m  eoBMequenoa  of  the  rastt  for  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  destroy  men  of  Tirtue^  and  those  that  op- 
posed hto  wtekedaaaa ;  he  tharafora  cut  olT  atmBda&ee  ofiti' 
oocent  m«Q,  ucul  portletUarly  loudatad  sevenl  scnalon, 
k^cjitiye  g  I  Ml  aaree  to  erect  a  Moate  of  women. 

After  fu  yign  of  near  three  yean  aods  haU^ 

be  was  n,  hn  c^mp,  and.  wUh  atbottssndindlf> 

njlies  fn>M*  I  lit  inrii^ed  pcopk%  hi*  l»ody  wm*  drsofwl 
through  the  tiTfceU.  Jirst  thrown  into  a  ptity,  and  tlwa  inta 
the  Ttbei.—CuILitirf  «Geog.  Diet' 
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Sfttire*  forget  tbc  Crimea  we  should  conceal, 
'Twould  Inlat  the  world  hU  &tory  to  reveal. 

With  him  let  eating  MaximinuB  (1)  stand, 
The  god  of  glyttotia,  born  to  itarve  the  land ; 
Whose  birth  ioe'er  ts  in  his  home  beg^ua, 
Ye  fates,  provide  him  faodj  or  he*a  undone, 

Wenecilaui  (2)  will  the  mJf  htj?  want  supply, 
Ki>  fiend  like  him  deierve^  divinity  ; 
Let  him  among  th*  eiaUed  erew  advance, 
And  big  with  crimet  shall  god  of  crime  commence. 
The  f&iAl  star  that  shiill  import  hit  name^ 
With  all  the  births  that  date  from  him  inflame  t 
Th*   unhappy  wretch  with  hia  own   vice  o'er- 

thrown. 
Will  i«ll  the  world  for  gold,  himaelffor  none. 

Satire,  give  briefer  summons  to  the  Bky» 
And  kC  each  nation  name  their  deity ; 
The  Russ  shall  John  Bulsilowitz  (S)  prGfer> 
And  Lombard'!  Charlei,  too  Justly  styled  severe. 
The  Grecians  challenge  Phocos  (4)  for  a  godj 
And  Chrigtian  (5)  comes  from  Denmark  in  the 

bright  abode ; 
And  to  enlarge  the  roll  of  Christendom^ 
Vtte  Hildcbrand'a  (6)  detached  from  anti-chrittian 

Home, 


( 1 )  Ma^ioilouit  «op«iw  of  Komt,  wi*  ■acli  a  pfodJgiotu 
irlulton,  or  hbd  fuoh  *  furiou*  mpwtite,  thit  it  wai  hli  com- 
moo  diet  to  drink  eight  boCtkft  of  wine,  and  eat  10^.  of  flesh 
At  m  mcoJ  ;  1]0  wjts  «uch  a  moustcT  of  rrnelty,  tliiftt  he  «ru 
called  ihe  Cyclops,  the  Butirii,  th«  tjciron,  tbc  Phalaria, 
Typhoa.  And  Gyges,  of  hu  age;  when  It  waJ  Ant  heard  at 
Home  thiit  he  wa*  elected,  it  ftUed  all  the  city  with  lamenta- 
tioni,  the  women  and  the  chUdrcn  ran  to  the  bemplei.  to 
knplufl!  the  godj  that  he  might  awer  enter  that  city,  which 
they  foreMW  he  woald  act  the  fury  in,  and  fill  it  with 
blood  and  ilaughter,  which  he  effectually  made  out ;  he 
never  ip^red  any  that  he  had  the  leMi  evil  eye  upon  ;  hut 
put  ta  de«£h«  irtthout  compassion,  high  and  low,  rich  and 

rir,  hy  all  maoner  of  tortuft!!) :  the  senate  at  laat  ch«)«« 
men  to  govern  ■gainst  him,  and  de<!larvd  him  a  public 
enemy  ;  «t  last  he  wai  butdliered  by  bli  own  toldiari  at 
Ihe  f  iete  of  Aquilca  in  Italy. 

(t|  WifldtslauAi  emperor  of  Gennaay  im  the  year  1400,  »o 
Tfctouc  and  debauched  that  h«  was  dcpnecd  by  the  elec- 
tcrt,  and  to  exceedingly  debased  by  vice  and  ooiretoiuaetM, 
that  for  money  he  acquieaeed  in  nuittinf  the  KOTprnmrnt, 
and  lived  In  Prssrue  in  ail  intolerable  beastlinuea  and  vict-v 

(5)  John  Balsilowitz  was  one  of  the  greatest  mnnsten  of 
tynuiny  that  ever  Uve  world  heard  of^  frequently  putting 
whole  lunUies  to  death  for  liis  mere  plt^iisure ;  h(f  bar- 
iMtritiee  In  Livonia  ar«  impotnibte  to  tie  related ;  and  with- 
out other  particiilari^  all  histories  record  hitn  tlic  mo«t  cruel 
and  h«rbaiuus  wretch  that  ever  was  heard  of.  He  relgnctl 
In  Muscovia,  and  died  anno  1584.-'FitlTend.  '  InttJIL*  p.  353. 

H)  Phocas,  emp«^rnr  of  the  Eiut,  a  barbarous  and  Inhu-J 
man  tyrant,  abandoned  to  all  k\nd%  of  abominations  and 
debaucheriicf  ;  he  murdered  the  Emperor  Mauri tlui^  and 
the  empfe«  and  her  daughter* ;  he  seixed  upon  the  wive* 
of  his  citUen*  at  his  pleasure,  and  then  put  ta  death  theit 
husbands  for  disapproving  of  it  j  he  tuffercd  all  the  eftstem 
empire  tu  be  overrun  bv  the  Persians  and  Sclavonians, 
while  he,  given  up  to  his  iu»t*  and  erueltiet,  neglected  the 
due  defence  of  his  countiv ;  he  followed  aitogeUier  his 
own  appetite,  and  look  del^ht  to  cut  tOT  the  heads  of  the 
rnoft  illustrioua  persona  in  the  etnpije  merely  for  his  nlea- 
tiir» ;  at  la^t  he  waa  aeited  upon  by  lurprbe  by  one  Fho- 
finua,  whoie  wifb  he  had  ravished,  who  flrvt  degraded  him 
amd  elothed  hJm  with  a  filthy  and  ragged  robe,  and  tent 
him  to  Hcraoliut,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by 
exquivite  tortures. 

[i]  Christian  II,  king  af  Oenmark,  ovemin  Swtden,  ex- 
etefsed  great  barbaritiM  under  the  sacrad  fugigeiuont  of 
a  general  amnesty,  end  at  last,  for  hU  tyrannXM,  wat  not 
only  driven  out  ofSwcdeland,  hut  woa  al«o  depaaed  bf 
hie  own  subjects,  and  died  in  prieon,  an  vMmapl*  to 
tyrants.  I 

(6)  Hildebrand.  a  notorious  tyrannic  pope,  atiraoniac,  a| 
Sodomite,  a  wiaard,  an  ^verjrthin^  that  was  vile  and  abo-' 


No  wonder  the  inferaal  roll's  tupplied. 
From  that  high  chair  that  heaven  itseir  defied  ; 
The  god  of  witchcraft,  and  of  sorcery, 
A  coDJurmgf  poiaooing,  b — log  deity. 

Prolific  France  mJght  people  all  the  »Uei 
With  V  ill  aim  qualified  for  deities. 
Rich  lieu  (1)  the  new  Apollo  might  have  itood. 
But  that  hii  wit  was  mingled  so  with  blood ; 
Let  him  the  god  of  politics  appear* 
And  influence  all  the  art*  of  peace  and  war 
Who  in  hifl  government  their  birthday  had. 
Will  both  be  witty,  blood^f  wise,  and  mod. 

Nor  can  great  Cbarlei  the  Ninth  (2)  be  hem 
forgot , 
The  skicB  will  want  a  ftar  if  he's  left  out ; 
Be  shall  (he  god  of  hypocrites  he  own'd^ 
And  Jniius  from  hia  templei  be  poitponed ; 
The  births  thi§  pointing  itar  ihail  e'er  engage. 
Shah  be  the  best  dissemblers  of  the  age ; 
Like  him  they'll  imtle  and  kill,  embrace  and  hatd. 
And  under  fawning  ki&set  prompt  your  fiite. 
May  nature  plant  ypon  th*  unhappy  brow, 
Some   fatal   frown   that   men   the   wretch  maj 

know;  (3) 
That  all  dissffmbliog  art  can  never  hide, 
And  innocenls  may  guilty  snarei  avoldt 

Ten  mighty  monarch!  from  the  Gallic  throiM^ 
For  magnitude  of  crimei  tnight  struggle  to  b« 

shown  ; 
They'd  all  contend  for  room  among  the  ittrfy 
And  jostle  one  another  from  the  spheret  i 
In  equal  vileoen  their  high  namet  excel. 
And  in  superior  crimes  too  black  for  hetl, 
But  by  consent  they  all  at  once  give  way, 
Aod  let  immortal  Lewis  come  in  play. 

His  (4)  ancestor,  whom  many  made  a  taint,      . 
And  legends  full  of  lies  his  glories  painty 
Shall  willingly  his  lustre  all  resign, 
To  help  th'  exalted  wretch  in  orbs  to  ihioeu 
See  the  new-growing  constellation  (5)  rise. 
And  with  a  train  of  tyrants  mount  the  skiei : 
The  onceitors  of  hii  inimortil  crtmoi, 
Bli£on'd  for  heroes  by  the  fiatterl^g  rhymea 
Of  antiquated  poesy  ;  but  now 
^unk  down  below  our  praisea,  and  below 


tk* 


minabie ;  fur  wkieh,  after  an  ttnh«ard-of 
lilmself,  deposing  the  emperor,  Hecuy  IV,  andai 
Iiorrid  pranki*  he  waa  depoaed  by  the  said  etaywor^ 
dty  of  Rome  taken  by  ttorran,  and  tumself  namnrly  ceei_ 
out  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  died  aiterwanU  viny 
miserable, 

(1 )  RicheUeu  waa  a  man  of  vast  judgment  and  prodiglcMS 
wit,  founded  Hit  French  academy,  and  laid  the  ftmnda- 
tion  of  all  their  improvement  in  letteri  which  tliey  h»y*  tiae* 
made  ',  but  withal,  was  bloody,  arbitrary,  and  implaesaUii 

(t)  Charles  tiie  Nintli  c^are^uKl  the  Admiral  Colipnt  *nA 
aU.  the  tokens  and  marks  of  friendship  ;  vUitcd  hha  whoa 
he  had  1>een  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  asaaaatnata  hlSA, 
wepi  over  him.  and  ordered  him  a  pretended  ffaanl  iw  k£ 
security,  yet  at  the  Bame  time  had  resolved  to  niurdct  hfa^ 
and  caused  it  to  be  done  the  aext  day 

(a)  This  ia  a  wish  only,  that  Frorfdeae*  woald  fiiM 
aome  token  in  the  face  of  a  hypocrite,  that  an  i 
might  know  when  he  is  to  be  wheedled  into  hi 

(4)  t^wis  the  Holy,  who  wont  on  the  dm  royal 
tlon  to  the  floly  Land,  and  loat  hi4  army  there  in  I 
with  the  tiaraoena,  where  our  in^at  Richard,  diiko  * 
wait,  alao  loat  his  life, 

(A)  The  present  king  of  Prance^  mppasid  lo  bt  i 
by  ail  Cbe  bloodiest  tyranto  that  wor  ralgiMd  la  Ikac  ktaif 
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Tht  dignity  of  high  iBifflortal  verte  j 

Wfi  Mightier  deed*,  b  mightier  llaet  rehearse. 

Behold  the  mig^hty  thunderer,  and  kaow 
The  azure^arch  Ciin  no  stich  hero  show  ; 
The  great,  th*  invincible,  (I)  are  namcitoo  smalJ, 
To  write  bit  fame  in  letters  capita! ; 
A  |od'i  (2)  the  only  title  can  explain. 
And  tnit  the  mlghry*  the  immortal  mim. 

Great  JoTe  shatl  veil  his  lei&er  majesty. 
And  to  his  rising  godihip  now  give  way  ; 
His  Torlted  lightning  he  mujt  now  reaigUi 
The  title  may  be  his,  the  thuoder'i  Itiine, 
Witness  the  ravaged  Bclgtat!,  and  the  pluoderM 
Rhine, 

If  leaa  ot  blood  and  mighty  numhera  ilaln» 
If  BAtioiu  long  opprew'd,  if  cries  of  mea  ; 
If  devaitatjon,  cruelty,  luid  death, 
And  blaitiog  nations  with  tyrannic  breath  : 
If  flaming  towns,  if  ravished  virtue  lies, 
As  steps  to  mount  a,  monarch  to  the  sides  : 
Liewis  to  reign  above  tbo  gods  may  claim. 
And  Jove  resign  his  thunder  and  his  name. 

Satire,  look  back,  and  search  the  world  awhile. 
And  ind  a  patron- god  for  Albion's  isle ; 
Biitannia  (3)  muat  not  all  alono  remain. 
Without  one  star  in  the  celestial  train  : 
Has  the  so  many  tyrants  born  in  vata  ? 

Heaven  knows,  the  difficulty  only  Lies, 
lo  who's  the  fittest  monster  for  the  skies  ? 
Satire^  reflect  with  care,  due  caurion  give, 

Some  ■ ►  are  dead*  beware  of  those  alive. 

If  thou  too  near  the  present  age  begin, 
Truth  will  be  crime,  and  courage  will  be  sin  ; 
The  mighty  gods  of  vice  thou' It  paint  in  vain, 
Uolesi  thou  think  of  some  of  those  remain. 

Adjourn  the  easy  task,  and  let  us  see 
Among  the  son*  of  crime  to  find  an  English  deity  j 
Let  him  be  one  that  has  enjoy 'd  the  crown, 
That  all  the  rest  may  his  advancement  own. 
What  though  great  Rochester  (4)  is  left  below, 
\od  thou  Apollo's  scat  on  Richlieu  didst  bestow; 
Let  him  he  P-m,  (d)  whom  shepherd-swain  adores^ 
And  all  the  shepherdesses  be  his  whores  t 
His  royal  masti^r  best  becomes  the  place. 
The  old  Priapus'  glory  to  deface. 
Yet  have  a  care«  lest  female  gods  be  spoiled. 
For  he*ll  get  ali  the  goddesses  with  child ; 


(1)  A  tnicr  tbundenr  ibMa  Jupiiar,  «cid  much  moft 
wcuthvof  the  exalted  Koheie. 

(3)  The  tides  thtf  French  ocjMlemJttA  and,  poets  tr^ 
quently  give  ihcir  [>r«»ent  monarch  in  their  wxidngs, 

{Hi  Briuia  hai  had  hvx  ihare  uf  tyrant*,  lad  the  long  roll 
of  tbcD  it  niOM  particularly  referred  to  in  the  lUiith  mud 
elev«aUi  books. 

(I)  In  wit  and  crime  the  lato  Lord  Ri^chcster  wu  hardly 
mr  outdoiM  by  one  imm  in  the  world. 

{S}  Pan  vai  csUvd  the  aylTan  god,  and  i«  judd  to  have 
clouwd  aQ  the  wet  with  the  charm  of  bJa  pi^,  in  which  he 
excellad,  and  which  he  invented,  and  with  th4>  hanzionv  of 
his  cUtttTD,  oa  which,  they  tay,  lie  piay&d  u  he  wa*  bora. 
The  image  of  Pan  too  admirably  suiu  the  late  Lord 
Eucfaeslev;  Paa  was  painted,  half  man.  half  Koat;  his  upper 
put  la  the  man^  end  hia  lower  part  the  l>east ;  nothing  can 
•tiit  the  character  better ;  he  had  a  head  filled  with  the 
reflneii  wit,  but  thti  rices  of  hi*  other  pArt  were  brutal  and 
iBtolerable,  JiMtly  luited  to  iha  reprewotatlon  of  a  Koat, 
awl  akhotrta  by  all  good  men. 


Hta  fyrions  lust  will  dignitf  despiie. 
And  spread  his  viler  image  through  the  skies. 
Let  him  he  god  of  all  unchaste  desiret, 
Where'er  he  rules  the  blood,  the  blood  he  firei; 
He  that's  in  this  unhappy  crisis  got. 
Castrate  him  young,  before  his  brain's  too  hot, 

Satire,  thy  country's  glory  now  pursue. 
If  other  lands  have  one,  let  thine  have  two ; 
Step  back  two  ages  and  exalt  on  high. 

Great  J the  modern  Bacchus  of  the  sky; 

Btit  give  him  time  before  his  ghost  appear, 
Lest  his  uneasy  fame  bewray  his  fear ; 
Let  him  bo  patron  of  the  timorous  race. 
Fear  in  the  head,  and  frenzy  in  the  face ; 
His  constellation,  where  it's  felt  beneath. 
Will  make  men  strive  to  die  for  fear  of  death. 
See  how  we  worship  in  his  house  of  sin,  (1) 
His  exaltation  with  his  crimes  b^gin  s 
Aloft  we  view  the  bacchanalian  king,  (2) 
Below  the  sacrtjd  anthems  daily  sing;  (3) 
Hit  vast  excess  the  pencil*!  art  displays, 
And  triumphs  tn  the  clouds  above  our  praise; 
What  can  with  ei|ual  fonce  devotion  move, 
We  pray  below,  and  he's  debauch*d  above  ; 
The  drunk'n  monarch  all  our  prayers  defieSj 
And  boldly  revels  in  th*  exalted  skies. 
Satirer  thy  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
T  exalt  him  here,  that's  (hf?re  set  up  so  high  : 
Art  had  thy  verse  anticipated  there. 
Add  god-like  placed  the  monarch  in  the  air. 

Satire,  go  back  no  further,  leave  a  space, 
For  future  heroes  of  sublimer  race  ; 
Content  thyself  wilh  these,  let  all  men  try. 
To  find  out  such  another  galaxy. 
These  shall  thy  class  of  modern  goda  complete,") 
Aad  these  atone  enjoy  the  shining  seat,  f 

TcK»  vile  for  heav'n,  and  for  the  world   too  i* 
great.  j 

If  any  ask  thee  what  hi^h  place  remains. 
And  what  bright  orb  thy  William's  star  contains; 
Tcli  'em  that  he  who  pull'd  down  tyrants  here. 
Proclaims  eternal  wars  against  them  there  s 
Tell  'em  he  scorns  the  fiction  of  divine. 
And  lives  an  a^e's  voyage  beyond  their  line. 
There  heV  a  God  indeed,  for  th*  heavenly  face 
Gives  high  similitude  to  the  immortal  race; 
There  ho  possesses  infinite,  complete. 
Whom  here  he  could  no  more  than  imitate, 
A  guard  of  glorious  lights  formM  his  ascent. 
And  wondVing  ati^rs  adored  him  as  he  went : 
The  planetary  gods  eclipsed  and  fied. 
Resigned  their  light,  and  vcil'd  the  guilty  head  i 
Superior  glory  light'n'd  all  the  way, 
With  beams  shot  out  from  everlasting  day  ; 
Harmonious  music  form'd  in  choirs  of  love. 
From  the  immortal  symphony  above ; 
In  charming  measures  all  his  actions  sung. 
And  with  seraphic  anthems  moved  along. 

Thus  William  went,  I  saw  the  saint  ascend, 
And  sympathetic  Joy  did  optic  powers  extend  ; 


{1 )  The  banqueting  hmue. 

(3)  The  paintings  on  the  ceillnif  jn  the  hanquetjnff  home 
repre«ental]tnannieTor  bacchiiDallan  exccasei,  and  the  Tkiag 
frequently  crowaad  with  the  triiunphs  of  drunltennes*' 

(<1)  The  placv  nam  turned  into  a  chapel  rayal«  and  Vtm. 
divine  tervJieB  song  faf  the  f^iiAs  fA  iisMyiKecaiiafiA. 
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I  aaw  th*  cxalLod  hero  at  the  |^ate« 

My  sout  went  up  with  him,  'lis  hardly  come  back 

yel. 
Wonder  no  more  new  raptures  fire  my  pen, 


When  WiJliam's  name  I  chance  to  fnite,  and  wbea 

I  search  the  lusire  of  bii  metnoryt 

The  best  of  monarch s,  and  of  men  to  me* 


BOOK    IL 
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Satirs,  detcend,  thy  just  reitcntments  show, 
Froin  gods  Above,  describe  the  gods  below :  (I) 
Yet  let  iby  just  respect  to  crowns  be  shown, 
The  monarch s,  not  the  monarchy  disown  ; 
For  goFemments  from  heaven  might  first  appt^Rf, 
But  governors  came  from  the  Lord  knows  where. 

Tell  us  how  patri archil  power  bcgao, 
As  heaven's  first  dictate  how  to  model  man ; 
A  sketch  of  monarchy,  by  which  he  knew. 
What  methods  of  command  he  should  pursue. 

If  patriarchal  power  began  the  Hne, 
That  patriarchal  power  was  then  dtvine  i 
Sacred  (*2)  the  high  original  may  be. 
But  how  coQveyM 

To  long  posterity ; 
There  the  yet  imsnrmouDted  scruple  }{e»t 
Chok'd  wir'h  the  throng  of  %*ast  absurdities  ; 
If  to  the  mighty  parallel  we  go, 
What  vast  discording  parts  appear  bcJow  ; 
Succeeding  monarchg  soni  of  time  and  fatc^ 
Derive  no  line  from  patriarchai  ttato. 

The  0rst  majestic  father  of  mankind, 
That  e'er  by  primo^enial  title  rcign'd  ; 
What  marks  of  modern  tyrants  could  he  show? 
Aod  Where's  the  streams  of  blood  that  ran  below  ? 
Had  he  his  infant  power  set  up  by  force^ 
Hti  very  sons  would  have  rebell'd  of  courie. 
Saturo  (3)  himself,  who  hi*  own  sons  devoured, 
Was  by  his  own  true  progeny  oVrpower'd  ; 
And  bad  extended  power  at  Qrst  began. 
And  wild  oppression  mix'd  the  Juater  reign  ; 
Not  all  the  ties  of  nature,  or  of  blood. 
Could  have  the  laws  of  self-defenre  withstood* 
Not  all  Ihe  patriarchal  high  pretence. 
Could  have  prcvaii'd  to  supersede  their  sense ; 
]n  crowns  or  families  the  course  of  things, 
The  same  efl^ts  from  the  same  causes  brings ; 
All  things  in  naturc*s  proper  channel  run, 
The  tyrant  father  makes  the  rebel  son. 

Then  view  the  small  extent  of  native  power, 
And  how  unqualified  their  subjects  to  devour. 

(1)  Xlait  sr«  called  godi  tti  leriptureSt  and  ibe  word  g^U 
here  i*  to  m  nndcntood  to  mean  King*  or  iovef«j||n  priscea 
of  whom  the  tut^ect  tiow  parti  culArly  coines  u>  trefti. 

(2)  Nothing  ia  Uii«  book  ii  <Ieei|pecl,  or  can  b«  eoniUtied 
to  decf7  or  enpoee  monarchy,  or  the  »ov<f«i|ruty  of  govern 
iDQiit  by  kioiBs ;  htit  to  provo  that  they  h»v*  no  jjowen 
liamwiiaioly  dAputed  ftom  heavea  euperior  »nd  uujiuH- 
Jeeled  to  cbe  goal  of  thoie  thoy  ftu^vrti :  ajtJ  ti^  it  v^hvu  they 
cawmM  ludi  *  right,  tl)i«y  bccoint  '  '  r>ght. 
Mid  mmy  b«  depo«od  by  the  pvoj 

(3)  Salum,  who  ii  ftiiri*.-d  tu  i  ,  w  n 
hejiithed  by  hU  diil  ir.  ; 

vU.  ihAt  be  trraoiit..^ 
and  btnitfhcd,  or  driv '  ii  < 


Small  WAS  the  bound  of  his  imperii  state, 
Confined  within  his  own  paternal  gate ; 
The  dignity  of  government  was  high. 
But  nil  his  kingdom  was  his  family ; 
To  regulate  the  decencies  of  life. 
The  monarch  ruled  his  household  and  his  wife  5 
By  just  descent  his  oarrow'd  rule  went  on. 
And  government  descended  to  his  son. 

But  how  did  families  to  nations  rise, 
Join  for  defence,  and  form  societies  ? 
Tn  the  paternal  right  no  man  couM  reign. 
Farther  than  his  own  household  did  contain  ; 
Aod  every  son  might  from  his  rule  divide. 
Be  king  himself,  and  by  himself  preside. 

If  families  united  by  consent. 
There  we  come  back  to  laws  of  govemmeat ; 

Compact  and  mutual  treaties  of  accord, 
Between  a  willing  people  and  their  lord. 

But  since  this  doctrine  frights  our  men  of  power. 
And  leaves  no  room  their  neighbours  to  devour  | 
But  Liys  foundations  of  abhorr'd  dispute, 
Rebellions,  revolutions,  God  knows  what  s 
Subjects  tbe  crown   to  barb*rous  thiogsi  call VI 

rules, 
And  liberty,  that  holt  for  free-bom  fool*. 

Let  us  the  patriarchal  scheme  display, 
While  nature  in  her  infant  cradle  Uy  ; 
Wise  Providence,  that  all  evenu  foreknew. 
Directs  the  world  their  safety  to  pursue  : 
While  in  the  infant  ages  of  the  kind. 
Nature  to  Urst  paternal  rule  confined ; 
The  men  untainted,  and  their  number  few. 
The  patriarchal  government  (I)  might  do. 

But  as  to  wider  regions  nations  spread, 
And  weaker  numbers  made  the  great  their  betd« 
Eternul  feuds  the  petty  lords  (Q)  invade. 
To  lust  aod  crime,  by  lust  and  crime  betrayed  « 
Necessity  conrederate  heads  directs. 
And  power  united,  power  exposed  protects  ; 

I  I  I    \ii  rn.-tn  i<.'  ri-.nuMMrt    '■vti'^c  hfiB.g\int~i,   that  St  tbt  0IW 


con  I 
that 

eicrelH'd  ;  und  it  it  oti»> 

l''f»\  traimriit  wito  faJirt. 


I 
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.kU,  jw  a  »ovcr«Jt§n. 
i^robabto  lo  ine,  that  rren  at  th^ 
wiw  no  mai£)nr»tTi,  or  say  eWl 
^r>ds«doiblf  ia 

L'    been,  Tntro- 


i 
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Hie  nature  of  the  thinjjf  dIrccU  the  mode. 
And  ^ovemnieot  wm  born  In  public  good : 
Stfety  with  Hght  and  property  combmeft 
And  tbus  ncceaiity  with  nature  joini. 

And  here's  ihtju^  tHeinum  truly  fouiidi 
Coofederate  heads  with  tacred  titles  crown'd ; 
For  safety  and  the  general  welfare  join,  (1) 
And  make  the  laws  of  government  divine ; 
They  only  could  succeAiive  right  tionvey» 
When  they  that  had  the  power  to  rule,  obey  ; 
By  fofiBS  and  stipulations  they  depute,  (2) 
WIm>  shall  the  right  where  kiogj  submit  dispute  ? 
With  right  dtvine  they  conserrat«  his  tbronef 
Br  choice  convey  what  was  by  birth  their  own.  (0) 
l4i«  well  subjected  families  unite. 
And  patriarchal  princes,  by  due  choice  submit ; 
The  public  safety  first  directs  the  choice, 
Afid  patriiirchal  suflrage,  jolus  diviner  voice* 

Paternal  power  at  first  was  incomplete, 
I  Too  weak  for  empire,  and  for  rule  unfit  j 
live  Qumerotu  monarcbs  quanelsome  and  proud, 
(nroked  their  little  govemmeots  in  blood; 
Eternal  wan  and  undecided  strife, 
Unhinged  mankindt  and  crosiM  the  ends  of  life ; 
Immortal  struggles  for  pretended  right. 
Proceed  to  blood,  and  men  for  trifles  6gbt. 
Prompted  by  crime  the  vicious  wretch  rebels, 
And  the  just  force  of  injured  right  repels; 
'  Ml  thus  the  woHd  would  to  this  day  have  Eow*d, 
I  Mai  of  troubles,  and  in  streams  of  blood. 

Satire,  the  specimen,  let's  recommend, 
Where  patriarchal  monarchy  remained  ; 
How  Western  Highlands  (4)  under  every  clan, 
The  aid  mock -magistracy  still  maintain ; 
View  their  good  laws  and  wholesome  government ; 
JDivfofl  the  form,  infernal  the  intent. 

their  first  fancied  power  and  ancient  right, 
form 'din  btood,  and  then  maintained  by  might; 

here  the  ancient  patriarchal  jest. 

With  target  arm'd,  in  plold  and  bonnet  dress'd, 
And  from  paternal  government  possess'd 


The  prince,  with  whoop  and  whistling  trumpet 
•brill, 
Smimons  his  slaveg  from  ev*ry  neighb'ring  hill, 
Tbllft  them,  liis  enemy's  bull  has  stole  his  cow,  (5) 


(1)  Til  pJjiotlitilutBMlmuthor  implies,  lliat  psWiarehA] 
jmmv.f  w»»  noi  »d»ptvd  lo  rul*  gnt  afttioos,  but  that  in- 
ftttitie  IndM  Mill  petty  wan  voola  luccced^  which  must  cod 

leaMjaat  tiid  monorcKj. 

B)  Th^i  gorttntntat  ptvccribed  by  1a w<,  eom pacta  and 
nvBti  WM  produced  bj  tlui  ovooiaity  of  thiogi  for  the 


toSl 


ITIul  then  compkacts  and  gDvemmctiti  b«lng  i 

"  fht  the  uotUnjt  of  thoi«!  paternal  headi  who  had 

r  mat  ditlne  right,  have  the  inheritance  of  that 

'  I  eoavvyad  to  tham,  aad  dJirlae  tight  i«  to  oon- 

I  {Mole,  not  io  tli«  priocea. 

I  la  (^  BunLuida  of  ScotlaDd  the  pal/iaftchaX  povrar 
mmmi^ni^a  &  oHitina],  and  the  natuM  of  it  is  displayed 
wfieiv  tha  mm  of  a  Dame  pay  all  rq  uadiaputad  o^MMliancM 
l*1kifli  lliay  eaLl  tba  Iwad  i>f  tb«  cUn  or  fainily ;  if  ba  esllit 
HMjesoie  Wllh  obcdJaat  cheerf  ulncM  i  and  nothing  haa  baoa 
jBBiw  fefifttaat  than  for  the  whola  body  of  a  cLaa,  or  all  ol 
i^e^  em  tmih  m  nama,  upon  tha  laaat  trifle  of  a  qoarrtt 
I  the  facada  «o  cUhor  iidt»  to  meet  arxnad,  and  flght 
'ftHl  tha  quarrel  waa  decided  by  blood. 
f  tiiBMa  upon  thota  occaaioni  hundradj  of  men 
i  yUad*  or  nUher  murdered,  on  a  tide  for  aome 
I  imvgta  i  aJi,  far  a  cow  or  a  hona,  or  an  j  «uch 


And  dire  revenge  th*  obedient  rabble  vow ; 
Wtth  mfghtf  targ,  and  baiket-hilted  knife* 
Battle  and  blood  decide  the  antic  strife  ;  (1) 
The  nameliujG^s  fight*  because  the  clan  commandSj 
And  wild  confusion  rules  th'  ungovem*d  lands. 

Hence  conqnest  shared  Ihe  patriarchal  crown. 
And  right  hy  power,  puU*d  right  by  nature  down  ; 
Men  that  b^gan  the  sweets  of  btood  to  taste, 
By  tustof  rule  puih'd  onjoid  nature  waste  | 
Seatter'd  Inferior  force,  and  3x.'d  a  throne. 
And  nil  their  power  could  grasp  they  called  their 
own. 

If  then  to  conquest  we  would  have  recourse, 
We  find  the  won  ad  m  bad,  the  med'cine  worse  j 
The  strictest  search  no  steps  of  conquest  find, 
In  all  the  early  ages  of  mankind  ; 
In  nature'a  youth,  the  bond  of  heav'n  was  strong, 
Ambition  quite  unborn^  the  world  but  young : 
Rapine  and  root  of  crime  (2)  obtain 'd  no  place, 
And  fiio  hod  midn  ao  wrhiklei  in  her  be&uteoiu 

face ; 

The  seeds  of  crime,  no  cause  of  crime  entail *d. 
But  anirertal  honesty  prevail'd  i 
Then  patriarchal  Innocence  might  reign, 
But  what  did  all  the  dignity  eontiiin  ? 
Justice  in  peace  might  native  truth  attend, 
Rather  to  pilot  nations  than  defend  ; 
No  sword  was  drawn  to  make  his  power  be  known, 
Age  was  his  sceptre,  and  grey  hairs  his  crown ; 
The  high  decisive  voice  revered,  because 
Hcav*n  spoke  by  him  the  voice  of  nature's  lawi  ; 
And  all  he  ^id  was  echoed  from  mankind. 
By  God'^s  eterntil  witness  in  the  mrnd ;  (3) 
Had  he  imposed  hii  viler  will  for  law, 
A  nd  drove  the  sybjects  he  was  raided  to  draw  $ 
Strife  and  opposing  nature  would  have  shown 
The  small  extent  of  his  corrupted  thronei 

But  men  and  crimes,  as  they  in  numbers  grew^ 
Old  rules  laid  down,  and  viec  directed  new ; 
Pride  and  ambition  hand  in  hand  invade. 
Nations,  by  equal  seeds  of  crime  b<!!tray'd  ; 
Metliod  their  absent  honesty  supplies,  '^ 

And  crime  extenuates  crime:  f 

The  guilty  flies.      f 
To  shifts  and  shams,  and  refuges  of  lies;.  J 

Thus  pride  brings  strife,  and  wars  to  itrife 
succeed, 
Truth  yields,  and  falsehood  governs  m  his  stead  | 

J u slice  and  honesty  by  inches  fail. 
And  violence  and  injury  prevail. 

Hence  tyrants,  and  from  these  infected  springi^ 
Flows  the  b^'ft  title  of  the  hest  of  kings  ; 
Conceived  by  pride,  and  bom  of  violence, 
So  free  from  claim  they  wanted  the  pretence  ; 
Invaded  right  to  growing  force  submits. 
Oppression  charges  home,  and  honesty  retreats  i 
Weak  truth  gives  way  to  power,  and  power  prevaili 
And  universal  slavery  entails ; 


(1)  Tbia  mntd  eettaialy  have  ikcan  tha  eonfeqttrnea  of 
paifiarclia]  rociiiarehiBa,  whara  tba  fovenmrianlB  mutt  have 
i>eeii  niuneToiiat  touJl,  and  ooIt  govatiiad  by  poim  and 
atiaolutc  will ;  the  itrangaat  would  Oif  eoona  Mve  mlKtaecl 
all  th«  ten  at  laat 

(t)  Covictouanau.  which  b  called  the  root  of  all  e?il, 

(5)  CcmacieKice, 
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The  Hi-It  oppreuion's  the  produce  ot  sin, 
And  alwayi  foJlowi  where  our  crimes  begio. 

Then  listen »  satire,  to  the  general  voice. 
And  let  the  men  of  murniur  take  their  choice. 
Let  *em  in  socitite  compacti  place  u  crowci» 
Or  let  'em  conqueit  aod  invaaian  own  : 
*Tia  at]  the  ftame>  the  right'n  alike  divine, 
The  lamc  in  juitke,  and  the  imme  in  line ; 
Hcav'n  has  no  hand  in  the  pohtic  fraud. 
Nature  directed^  coDsequence  ot>eyM. 

Th'  itnmorti&]  lawB  of  moral  right  were  given, 
Ai  guide!  of  conductp  by  indulgent  heaven ; 
Jnitjue  and  truth  kept  ail  the  world  in  awe, 
And  right  and  wroog  were  sett  led  hrst  by  law;, 
The  rule!  of  worship  and  subjection  set, 
What  things  we  ougtit  to  do.  and  what  omit:  (1) 
Dae  knowledge  first  infused  by  Providence, 
And  bounds  marked  out  to  maa*i  obcdicnc«. 

But,  ai  to  government,  he  left  him  free. 
Nature  directed :  rules  of  potity  ; 
»ee41eu  10  dictate,  to  his  reason  known, 
*Tw«i  in  himself,  the  hint  was  all  hk  own  ; 
UeasoQ  the  easy  methods  did  contain, 
And  heaven,  that  never  speaks  or  acts  in  vain. 
Wisely  foreknowing  naioie  would  direct. 
Plainly  omits,  for  heaven  can't  neglect. 

Why  did  not  heaven  prescribe  the  laws  of  life, 
A*  when  to  eat,  or  sleep,  or  kis»  hii  wife  ; 
But  that  directed  nature  knew  its  law, 
And  faithful  instinct  would  pcrfnrmiiace  draw. 

Society  to  regulation  tendi,  (2) 
As  naturally  as  means  pursue  their  end«  ; 
The  wit  of  man  could  never  yet  invent, 
A  viay  yf  life  without  a  government ; 
Subordinution  i^  ihe  soul  of  law, 
And  rules  of  life  to  rules  of  living  will  draw  ; 
What  need  had  power  to  prescribe  the  man. 
Let  him  go  on  without  it  if  he  can. 

Had  he  in  state  of  innocence  remained, 
Hit  happioess  had  all  ihitt's  good  conlaiu^d  ; 
No  property,  no  right  or  wrong,  had  known ; 
Each  m.in  had  all  the  world,  and  all  his  own  t 
'Twtts  crime  put  man  in  need  of  government, 
To  guard  just  right,  and  injury  prevent ; 
That  government  that  does  not  this  way  tend, 
Deitroyt  itself  as  it  destroys  its  end. 

Nor  shall  we  here  dispute  the  name  of  king. 
The  method  seems  as  natVal  as  the  thing : 
That  whosoe'er  society  shall  choose, 
All  men  should  him  obey,  and  none  refuse ; 
And  'tis  as  just  that  he  should  reign  by  rules. 
Else  he  must  be  a  tyrant,  they  of  course  be  fooli. 
No  man  agrees  to  be  hy  force  opprest, 
'Tis  force  alone  must  reconcile  U3  to  the  jest ; 
Custom  Bod  want  of  means  may  keep  men  low» 
And  make  submission  seem  like  nature  too; 


(1)  In  all  th«  moral  Uwi,  io  all  tli«  iiudtutioni  of  Pro- 
Ttd«iic«,  jv«d  of  m  the  early  liiitory  of  the  world,  heaven 
WMi  otiaimred  tivvcr  to  diract  them  in  mattert  of  govemmeot, 
«a  a  thln^  Irft  ivboUy  to  their  own  choice. 

{7)  Thill  ii  acoordiag  to  th*  ttsted  ajguiag  f^om  the  law* 
of    nature  and   biUBan   aiidiHiiwHiif  ^^Kidi    "^ 
AJgcrnon  Sulasy,  Mr  toeka,  Iec. 


But  of  all  nations  let  them  find  me  one 
That  strove  to  sink,  and  chose  to  be  undone. 

Compact's  the  womb  of  real  majeitjp 
The  rest  is  all  eccentric  tyranny  i 
By  force  attempted,  and  by  fraud  maiolaln'd. 
Fraud  only  can  uphold  what  force  has  gained. 

How  can  that  foot  of  government  be  best. 
Where  none  obey  but  those  who  can't  retict? 

Why  Providence  has  left  the  world  so  lodf 
To  violence,  shall  now  employ  our  song  ; 
Put  the  inquiring  nations  out  of  doubt. 
Satire  will  find  the  easy  riddle  out : 
How  it  began,  how  native  freedom  fell,  ^ 

Forra'd  in  the  dark  eonfedVacy  of  hell,  f 

Speak,  satire,  for  there's  tione  like  thee  cao  f 
telU  3 

But  first  examine  the  diviner  race. 
And  search  the  heavenly  image  in  their  facet 
For  if  the  sacred  power  were  all  divtoe. 
How  comes  the  dcvd  has  thus  debaiich*d  Uw 

line  ? 
How  came  these  godlike  men  in  power  sublime 
To  miragle  their  divinity  with  crime  ? 
In  pldce  supreme,  and  godlike  in  tbeir  reigo. 
But  soird  with  vice  below  the  worst  of  mco. 
How  came  tbey  void  of  sense  as  well  as  grace. 
And  tainted  blood  debauched  the  sacred  race  ! 
InciLTutite  mischiefs  centre  in  their  heads. 
And  fturfeitt'd  debauches  In  their  beds ; 
Gorged  with  ioiatiate  avarice  and  blo&dt 
And  troops  of  helliih  lusts  about  'em  crowd; 
From  whence  dcNss  all  their  sordid  crimes  proceed, 
Which   makes   fate   groan,   and   ruin*d  natiooi 

bleed  1 

If  they  from  heav*n  poisesa'd  a  power  sufwvnef 
From  God  recoivcd,  and  held  of  none  but  him  -, 
Above  the  laws,  accountable  to  none. 
But  by  immortal  right  possessed  the  crews  ; 
In  person  sacred,  of  seraphic  line^ 
By  birth  and  pbcc  inherently  divine : 
The  high-exalted  oflice  all  their  own. 
And  by  their  persons  sanctified  the  throne  j  (1) 
Then  kings  were  gods,  (2)  tbe  race  celesUel, 
And  sacred  raujeiity  becomes  tbe  style. 
He  that  blasphemes  the  name  should  be  deatroyM* 
And  tiiey  as  well  be  worshipped  as  obey'd ; 
Temples  he  dedicated  to  their  fames. 
And  antliGms  «ung  to  tticir  immortal  names  ; 
Poets  in  their  just  praise  employ  their  soog, 
And  virgins  dance  it  in  the  rural  throng ; 
Rebels  by  thunder  should  from  heaven  be 
Thtir  blasted  projects  always  fonn'd  in  vain  ; 
HcaV'n  would  not  fail  his  handiwork  to  bleas, 
But  as  he  gave  the  crown  he*d  give  success  ; 
Prosperous  rebellion  would  in  einbr)o  die. 
And  plots  would  be  suppressed  by  majeslj^ 


11}  ir  all  thsa*  haads  of  argument  were  l»e«  as  Sir  IL 
pdiaer  suit  thl^  patroni  of  dirint  riig:ht  allegv,  tha  klag  bums 
Iw  KWMihinK  more  than  a  man  ;  for  a  er«atura  vaatod  vttk 
all  th*  saActioiu  thejr  thus  pLao«  In  th*  iwtaMi  nkaAag 
naast  be  *o  traltad  a«  to  mnit  tomm  other  itlla  tiua  mM  ol 
a  man. 

I  {1}  The  pow«r  ascribed  to  kiogi  hy  thti  dactrlna  mmm 
deooiBinate  them  to  b«  goda  i  uul  ihvy  may  as  wall  4s«Mii 
■doratkm,  aa  «udi  aklnd  of  obsdiract  m  Ibssa  ■•«  alliii 
y  doe  to  themu 
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ted  Jighlnings  would  their  throne  protect, 
I  omaitcieot  ftight  would  trcasoa  soon 

iif  Mvereign  power  that  rulei  on  high, 
ith  yncotjiiuerablc  power  supply ; 
rouJd  Uii  image  eoiwtantly  defeud, 
legioQi  would  their  power  nUend  ; 
til  of  the  world  would  strive  in  vain, 
ould  compass  the  cclcAttat  man. 

•ven  lioi  witnessed  by  hl§  high  cominsiiid, 
a'd  down  tyrants  by  the  people's  baud  ; 

bis  equal  anger  at  iheir  crimes, 
'd  the  revolutions  of  the  limes. 
all'd  dowa  the  tyrants  of  the  age, 
I'd  the  just  effects  of  pop'lar  rage  ; 

the  Jus  divinum  from  Che  throne, 
Iho  foot  of  freedom  on  the  crown. 

of  nature  bind  the  trtith  so  f<ist« 
ill  as  long  as  laws  and  nature  last; 
mn  no  fiction  so  absurd  decree, 
iQ  should  date  their  crimes   from   his 
nrity* 

jrsnts  plead  their  mission  from  on  hlgb, 

rd  their  mischiefs  by  their  majesty; 

eaven  to  all  they  ciin  comrait, 

t  fiaiions  by  the  sacred  chcvit  ^ 

es  and  ourders  tirst  debauch  Ibc  throne^ 

ke  the  text  those  mpes  and  murders 

bff  religion  of  obedience  due, 
as  no  religion  ever  knew ; 
hat  give  their  will  its  eager  gust, 
\&ce  the  Dotioaa  to  their  luiT, 
e  the  persons  sanctified  by  line  ? 
Aifer  himself  may  be  divine. 

ilti  heaven,  that  governors  should  provcj 
t  of  blood  and  murder  from  above. 
J  orimes  of  princes  blast  the  sense, 
w  the  wcukne«s  of  the  shorn  pretence  ; 
no  r«al  merit  in  a  throne, 
ify  the  person  by  the  crown ; 
2h  as  wwer  heaven  designs  to  curse, 
made  better  by  it,  hut  the  worse ; 
I,  be  that  men  of  lusi  and  blood, 
be  right  divine  be  understood; 
destroys  the  nature  of  the  tbingi 
sven  should  so  uphold  a  monitcr  king. 

In^s  are  gods : 

That  title  owns  they  mint, 
I  be  Mcrtd,  and  hkc  him  be  just ; 
be  Ust  the  vicious  lust  prevuiU, 
Dtioii  dies,  and  all  the  godhead  fails  ; 
I  desert*s  a  jest,  a  ridicule, 
s  more  vile  than  those  he  ought  to  rule; 
i*d  to  his  crimes  he  ought  to  God 
ebandond  too  by  all  mankind  i 
B  Assyrian  monarch  (1)  turn'd  to  grass, 
1  ft  tyrant,  and  as  much  an  ass  ; 
Be  meaner,  abject,  monstrous  things 
i  exalted  devil  made  a  king. 

1^  %kf  iw^  to  th*  peudrs  art  prefer, 
lint  the  face,  but  thou  the  character; 


song  J 
Id  so/ 


Poets  may  wicked  prrnced  so  adore, 
We  cannot  g.ld  their  crimes ;  a  whore's  a  whore* 
Perish  those  poets,  and  be  damn'd  {  l>  the  song 
Which  with  this  nonsense  charm'd  the  world 

long. 
That  he  who  does  no  right  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  claim  of  conquest  (2)  thus  derived  froml 

stn,  f 

Where  will  the  sacred,  where  the  right  begin  ?  t 

And  when  did  this  encroaching  cheat  come  to  1 J 

Ancient  as  sin,  and  close  allied  In  time, 
With  mlscbiof  born,  iind  midwifed  in  by  crime  j 
Tyrannic  power  invaded  common  right. 
And  justice  sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  might. 
If  this  be  right,  if  this  entails  a  crown, 
It  much  more  mokes  it  just  to  pull  it  down  ; 
For  crowns  that  by  oppression  are  obtain'd, 
May  by  the  like  oppression  be  regain*d ; 
Th*  iojusiice  will  btf  in  the  first  offence,  <3) 
And  'tis  the  cause  defends  the  consequence. 

Heaven  had  no  hand  at  all  in  the  design, 
'Twas  wild  oppression  taught  men  first  to  reigo  ; 
Belus  and  Niinrod,  who,  as  *tis  supposed. 
Large  families  in  kingdom!  first  enclosed ; 
Who  made  the  patriarchal  power  comply, 
And  sociatc  rule  submit  to  monarchy ; 
Were  they  inspired  ?  did  God  the  crime  command. 
And  introduce  destruction  in  the  land  ? 
Forbid  it,  satire,  let's  no  more  blaspheme. 
Worship  sham  power,  and  banter  the  supremo ; 
It  trannot  be,  heav'n  can't  support  a  ihrone, 
lirccted  purely  to  pull  down  his  own ; 
Almighty  power,  'ua  own'd,  can  all  things  do, 
But  power  docs  nature  conituatly  punue  ; 
Th'  eternal  aUributes  go  hand  in  bund, 
And  Ihis  must  first  direct  what  those  command ; 
This  governs  iirst  of  all,  and  that  protects. 
And  that  must  execute  what  this  directs ; 
Heaven  must  its  nature  change,  and  cease  to  be, 
Corrupt  in  will,  and  weak  in  mjjesty, 
Whene'er  It  shaJl  Hgatnst  itsulf  command, 
And  own  the  mischJLfs  which  it  has  condcmnM. 

First  government  was  nut  Vol  all,  and  free,      "1 
And  fi3(*d  in  patriarchal  majesty,  > 

From  thence  convey'd  by  right  to  property,  (4)  J 


Sata^ 


_        whoo)  God  deprived  of  bi»  »«'i««*. 
vtcludtd  htm  both  from  the  govi'mmcat 


(L)  The  reader  u  dcsirvd  to  UDdersund  tbii  word  id  ths 
ImngWLge  of  thtf  noet*.  who  ate  it  when  any  of  their  worlu 
sre  geaersllf  disliked,  orcondcxiuied  uid  et^nfurvd,  and  not 
Ui  the  vulgar  AccepUition  of  tha  w«nL ;  and  thcrefbru  ii  u, 
«4crib«d  to  the  song,  not  to  the  poii* ;  snd  I  ibould  have 
in^tTied  none  of  thi«  note  but  for  the  captioui  diit^aipvr  ot 
the  A«e,  which  ki  *pt  to  condetnn  a  work  for  a  word,  and 
itmt  word  out  bccaiuc  it  itierita  tlie  ceaitiro,  but  because 
they  do  aac  ^mdsntand  it. 

(1)  Conquest  muit  begin  in  covrtousoeiS  aikl  amNtioa} 
fbf  all  offefislve  war,  except  »uch  a«  it  iiinoerely  prsveatlvc, 
toiLftt  b«  unJtuL 

(3)  If  it  be  Juit  to  conquer,  it  muat  be  Just  in  anolber  to 
conquer  him ;  and  to  on,  till  tike  world  waa  filled  witli 
iDvuioQS  and  etcrnai  eocmacUincnti  of  growing  power. 

(4 1  This  ift  the  plain  original  of  governmenL  if  em  found 
the  iiatriaichal  powcf  delieicnt  io  inaoj  thiogi  wlivu  the 
•mttid  began  to  muitiply,  and  that  it  was  wholly  unqti4tiiled 
for  tajfv  cocninunltiei ;  and  «o>ne,  cncruaehiiig  upon  uthert» 
tliivatxoed,  and  began  to  grow  fortnidalile  to  ibc  reat.  To 
pre«erv«  tliercfon?  iJ»e  ri^ht*  and  pmpertiea  these  lamUiai 
cnjuycd  in  the  world,  the;  limt  coufifdvrat*  aeveiml  of  theee 
patrkarchal  faiiulies  or  kinjnlonii  together  for  muiUAl  de- 
fiance o^Lost  invanioa;  aod  flndli:|g  ihii  ttielronlv  infti). 
Hwy  continue  iLu&  uniteiti  choote  one  aitpreitie  sUotre  the 
inat,  and  he  obtAiaed  tiM  ikaiaa  of  dnka  of  aipiaia,  and 


I 


■ 


J 


Where  he  bestows  ilie  soil,  And  gives  the  land, 
The  right  of  that's  the  ri-ht  of  the  comtnaod, 
There  caa  be  no  pretence  of  government, 
TUl  they  that  have  the  property  consent. 

Here  all  the  kindi  of  government  began, 
And  here  will  end  ;  {1}  prevent  it  ho  thiit  can: 
*Twniild  he  a  contradiction  too  absurd. 
Satire,  mnnkitid  would  blu&h  at  every  word  ; 
Should  WG  Buppose  heaven  could  its  laws  dispense, 
80  contradictory  to  conimoa  senie  ; 
To  send  a  Uiilion  to  possess  a  knd» 
But  from  poi^sossion  take  away  command  ^ 
Twould  turn  his  providence  to  ridicule. 
To  give  the  property  without  the  rule  ; 
ir  the  command's  withheld,  po^aessions  die» 
No  man  possesses  what  he  en  n't  enjoy  ; 
And  all  enjoyment^s  kme,  but  that  which  knows, 
A  power  to  keep,  as  well  at  to  dispose. 

What  other  tttlo  does  mankind  enjoy. 
And  less  would  all  we  call  a  claim  destroy  ; 
or  all  the  wide  extended  world  he's  lord  (2) 
Whiit  are  the  oonsequencca  of  the  word  ? 
How  was  the  title  first  to  him  convey 'd  ? 
How  has  instructed  nature  since  obcy'd  ? 
Seizin  and  Itvery  he  gave  the  man,  1 

Possession  did  his  government  explaiOt  > 

For  property  does  power  itself  contain.  j 

Here,  and  here  only  monarchies  begin, 
Siich  governments  as  these  are  all  divine: 
The  person  the  proprietors  erect. 
All  the  proprietors  are  to  protect  : 
His  per«on'a  sacred,  and  his  right ful  crown. 
No  men,  but  they  that  gave  it,  may  pull  down  : 
Kor  they,  unless  be  proves  to  be  unjy&t^ 
And  then  they  all  not  only  may,  but  must. 

And  whAi*B  the  reason  else  when  tyrants  refgn^ 
Heaven  blasts  Chem  nut  before  we  can  complain  ; 
If  they  from  heaven  directly  had  the  crown, 
Heaven  would,  when  they  rebeird,  dismount  the 

throne ; 
When  with  exalted  oHmes  they  plagae  mankind, 
And  ruin  those  they  r.ithcr  should  defend ; 
When  they  with  murders,  massacres,  and  blood, 
O'erflow  the  bnd,  and  revel  in  the  flood  ; 
Why  does  not  sovereign  thunder  blaut  the  crown. 
And  be  that  set  them  wp,  soon  ihr u&t  them  down  ? 
Will  they  entitle  heaven  to  their  mistakes. 
And    think    he    owns    the    mischiefs    for    the 

monarchs'  sakes  ? 
No  man  was  ever  yet  so  void  nf  sense. 
Or  own'd  to  great  a  stock  of  impudcace. 

The  reascin's  ptain,  and  may  be  eas'ly  known, 
'Tis  not  heaven's  proper  huM*ness,  but  our  own  ; 
The  gift  he  gives,  he  looks  that  we  maintain. 
And  till  we  striTe,  we  cry  to  heaven  in  vain  : 


aJIcf  of  Uag,  or,  which  is  to  be  underitood,  grand  ctptala. 
TlhCM  had  fhm  Min«  rifht  of  elrtUoo  m  they  bad  bctoro  of 
rul»«  mnd  this  riflit  uroi  always  ojineKcd  to  tlie  property  of 
tkc  laod*  they  enjoyed ;  and  fo  ft  remaini  to  thii  day. 

(1)  Goirvrntnciit  miut  c«n«iiily  terminate  in  tho  hgfat  of 
jMoperty.  becatuv  Etaturv  dicUciiig  to  men  to  deJead  thetr 
propt^rty,  they  %-i]\  upon  all  occaaion*  ai«eji  It,  and  obey 
that  U>A  thvy  f\vA  v^Uhin  ihvlr  own  hr^OMta. 

'  man.  dominion  avrr  crcry  creatuits ; 

an  imply,  thai  he  fiAvn  him  property  lu 

tt:  :  Jiii  po«*t'««joR  madv  hli»  own/  ' 


Prayerfi  and  tears  no  revolutions  make, 
Pnll  down  no  tyrants,  will  no  bondage  break ; 
Heaven  never  will  our  faint  petitions  hear. 
Till  just  endeavours  supersede  our  prayer ; 
Not  iilways  then,  but  nations  may  be  sure* 
The  willing  bondage  ever  tball  endure  ; 
Heaven  thinks  it  just,  if  we  ourselvem  betmjr. 
That  when  we  strive  to  be  undone,  we  may  r 
Christians  must  no  more  miracles  cipect. 
And  they  that  will  be  slaves,  he'll  not  protect; 
They  thnt  would  have   his  power  to  be   their 

friend, 
Must  with  what  power  they  have  their  right 

defend ; 
In  vain  they  for  divine  assistance  stay. 
Unlets  they  learn  to  fight  as  well  as  pray  ; 
This  will  their  wiah  and  bis  design  fulfil« 
But  mankind's  never  saved  against  his  will  ^ 
He  works  by  mvans,  and  means  he'll  alwaya  bl«ii| 
With  approbation,  often  with  success. 

Nor  18  it  JQft  mankind  should  look  for  aid. 
Where  he  hiaisclf  is  by  himself  bet  ray 'd  ; 
He  that  will  not  his  williitg  arms  extend. 
Must  drown  of  course,  and  it  for  death  desfgn'd; 
Those  that  the  agency  of  man  deny. 
Allow  he  always  has  a  power  to  die  ; 
He  that  will  hang  himself,  and  then  expect 
Th'  Almighty  negative  must  him  protect. 
Exposes  providence  to  ridieule» 
B^micra  his  government  and  dies  a  fool ; 
Heaven  has  thought  fit  by  silence  to  direct* 
Wfiere  nature  dictates,  no  man  should  oeglecl; 
What  tho'  htshounteous  hand  doea  plenty  earti^i 
He  that  will  never  eat,  will  always  starve  ; 
What  tho'  th'  oppressed  his  rcudy  goodoeM  MtvUi 
He  ne'er  prevents  the  men  that  will  be  atavcss 
'Tis  left  indifl''rent  to  I  he  general  choice, 
Monkind  ma.y  choose,  nature  obeys  his  voloe: 
IT  he's  a  coxoomb.  and  resolves  to  die, 
Lctbim«  not  God  or  nature  will  deny; 
If  he  will  be  a  fool,  to  force  submit,  1 

Heavcn'«  not  concerned  to  free  him  of  the  cheat,  ( 
But  leaves  him  to  he  punish'd  for  his  want  of  C 

wit.  y 

Thus    sovereign    grace  doei    linking  wofldi  j 
redeem. 
And  passive  man  resigns  the  praise  to  him  s 
But  when  he  will  the  mighty  gift  throw  down. 
He  damns  himself,  and  makes  tho  crime  his  owtu 

This  is  the  first  great  law  of  government. 
Reason  submits  and  signs  her  free  consenl ; 
All  other  forms  of  living  are  human. 
Empty  like  them  that  made  *em,  and  in  vain  ; 
Ciinnui  the  ends  of  government  supply  $ 
Nor  finish  what  we  call  felicity ; 
They  ull  began  in  crime,  by  crime  malnlaiA*4« 
Pervert  the  meuns  of  rule,  and  uuis  the  end* 

Divine  commission  knew  no  doss  of  klngt. 
Despotio  governments  are  self* made  thlngi; 
*Twas  all  usurp'd,  'twas  all  tyrdnnie  power, 
Which  made  great  fiimilJei  ihc  fm^ll  devour; 
Tho  first  wild  huntsman  (1)  beasts  less  wikt  par- 
sued, 

(U  Nltnrod,  who  U  in  ociipture  colUdi  s  f  tgtifyfcmf 
wo  And  hiitnrians  agree  hift  liuntlnf  «s«  o  meei  inaetdM* 
tieoatj  i  and  that  he  erected  m  tjaaa^  fOfisfenMItt  to  1^ 
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But  quickly  for  a  kingdom  left  the  wood; 

H«  form'd  the  first  banditti  of  the  age. 

And  learnt  the  men  aa  well  as  bc&»tB  t'  eng^e  : 

Thus  cAptains  they  commenced,  and  then  grew 

kiogi, 
And  tyrants  by  the  consequenoe  of  things : 
For  lawless  power  by  lawless  powflr  they  toird. 
And  mankind  soon  with  raankmd  they  einbfoll*d  ; 
Tit]  he  grew  kin^  ihat  first  subdued  the  rest. 
As  h«  that  robb'd  the  most  could  rule  the  best. 

Wtts  this  dirine?    Wa^  beavea  concerned  In 
this, 
Heavao,  that  it  all  made  up  of  truth  and  p«ace? 
Oppression*!  born  of  hell,  the  mivchlef  ciune 
BijT  with  ambition,  nature  to  inflame, 
And  has  no  other  prospect  or  desig:nt 
But  to  debauch  and  ruin  all  mankind  ; 
Its  nature's  such,  'tis  tainted  from  below, 
And  by  the  crime  you  may  its  birth-place  know  ; 
Effects  in  spite  of  arts  their  cause  reveal. 
The  devil  himself  cannot  the  mark  conceal ; 
It  am  elk  of  Ihat  dark  vault  from  whence  it  came, 
Such  kings  and  tyrants  always  were  the  same. 

And  as  the  model's  of  infernal  birth, 
*T  has  spread  the  deviPg  imag^e  thro'  the  earth  ; 
Eternal  war  with  heaven  till  now  maJntains^ 
And  wheedles    Ricn  to  please  themselves   with 

chains ; 
Persuades  them  to  bclieFfl  the  cheat's  divine. 
And  calls  in  Ueavea  to  sanctify  the  Une. 

Religion  always  makes  a  crime  complete. 
And  iocred  maiks  the  only  dangerous  cheat ; 
The  T^gih\  power  was  all  their  own  design. 
Built  OQ  the  rubbiih  of  the  power  divine ; 
The  patriarchat  right  oppressM  by  weighty 
Sunk  in  the  general  casualty  of  fate : 
The  first  paternal  government  made  void. 
And  right  divine  by  right  usurped  destroy'd. 

Thus  power  by  conquest  was  at  first  begun 
And  by  oppression  has  bceti  handed  down  ; 
The  crown  at  first  upon  the  sword  dependi, 
And  what  the  sword  sets  up  the  sword  defends  ; 
Nor  does  it  sink  the  value  of  the  crown, 
Only  it  pulls  the  mask  of  sacred  down; 
For  conquest  is  a  title  heaven  permits, 
And  few  crownM  heads  can  boast  of  better  rights. 

But  this  docs  perionat  sanction  nil  confound^ 
Where  conquest  reigns  divinity's  aground  : 
Title  and  right**  an  empty  formal  word  ; 
And  all  the  jut  divimum*s  in  the  sword ; 
The  crown's  a  hieroglyphit:  to  ibe  steel, 
SubJecU  may  think  of  this,  but  that  they  feel : 
•Til  force  supports  the  high  tyrannic  jest. 
And  men  obey,  because  they  can't  resist : 
So  heav'n  itself,  at  learned  men  have  said. 
Would  have  no  subjects,  if  the  de'il  were  dead  ; 
Religion  may  in  some  few  things  appear, 
But  all  submission  is  produced  by  fear  ; 
The  high  pretences  may  perhaps  be  great. 
But  'tis  subjection  makes  a  law  complete. 
And  sense  of  punishment  preserves  a  state 
'Tis  power  alone  which  keeps  the  world  in  awe. 
As  'tis  the  penalty  supports  the  law  ; 

world,  movt  l»clievc ;  and  thcrefotv  called  ji  mighty  htmtcr 


] 


Without  it  'twould  be  an  empty  sound* 
A  cloud  in  which  no  thunderbolt  is  found: 
Rule  without  power's  an  empty  senseless  wordi 
And  justice  nousense  ia  without  the  sword. 

Satire,  the  sons  of  argument  ditmiif. 
And  stand  the  test  of  high  authorities  s 
Lei  ua  to  sacred  histVy  now  appeal, 
Heaven  may  perhaps  in  these  the  doubt  reveal : 
What  tho*  it  seems  embarrass'd  and  perplexM, 
You'll  find  the  doctrine  if  you  find  the  text ; 
That  very  article  our  champions  boasit. 
Should  most  confirm  *em,  will  confound  *em  most. 

When  Israel  with  unheard-of  murmurs  firstt 
Pray*d  to  unwilling  heav'n  they  might  be  cursed ; 
Rejected  God,  and  scom'd  th'  Almighty  rule. 
And  made  themselves  their  children's  ridicule  ; 
Th^  eternal  banter,  future  ages  jest. 
And  damn'd  to  slavery  at  their  own  request  ? 
How  did  juit  heav'n  the  mad  demand  receive. 
How  with  their  wild  deluded  reason  strive: 
With  what  just  arguments  did  Samuel  plead, 
Give  'em  the  tyrant's  character  to  read  ; 
ECxplala'd  the  lust  of  an  ungovem'd  man, 
Sbow'd  'em  the  danger,  preacb'd  to  them  In  vain  : 
Told  'em  the  wretched  things  they'd  quickly  6nd, 
Within  the  pleasing  name  of  king  con  tain 'd  i 
With  their  bewilder'd  crowds  ei^postulate, 
AEid  opea'd  all  the  dangers  of  their  fate. 

The  text  is  plain,  heav'n  the  design  abhorr'd. 
And  left  bis  high  dislike  upon  record ;  (1) 
Not  that  he  does  the  name  of  king  disclaim. 
The  mischiefs  in  the  man,  and  not  the  name ; 
But  his  just  anger  plainly  he  estpress^d. 
Against  the  madness  of  the  wild  request ; 
They  were  a  monarchy,  himsetf  their  king, 
Free  from  the  mischief*,  yet  enjoy 'd  the  thing; 
Govem'd  by  him  their  freedom  they  pursued, 
He  fought  their  battles  and  their  foes  subdued  ; 
But  glutted  with  the  freedom  of  their  fate, 
They  bought  their  ruin  to  exalt  their  state  i 
Sought  their  destruction  with  unwearied  pains. 
And  begg'd  for  fetterSi  slavery,  and  chains. 

But  heaven,  say  we»  thought  fit  this  prayer  to 

hear, 
Himself  chose  out  the   king,  and  placed  Um 

there ; 
Diaown'd  the  poplar  right  and  fix'd  the  choice 
In  Providence,  and  not  the  people's  voice ; 
From  whence  the  claim  of  right  by  regal  line, 
Made  Israel's  kings  be  kings  by  right  divine. 

'Tis  own'd  if  e'er  Almighty  power  thinks  fit 
To  choose  a  king,  the  people  should  submit ; 
His  sovereign  power  has  an  undoubted  right. 
As  he  has  made  the  wortd,  to  govern  it ; 
And  he  that  has  the  right  of  govern  men  t. 
Can  give  a  right  by  hl«  divinc  assent ; 
By  proxy  may  the  kingdom  execute, 
For  if  ho  may  command  he  may  depute.  (2) 


(1)   I.  Sato.  Tiii.  f,  9.     They  hsve  not  ntjccicd  tli««* 
but  thiej  havis  tweeted  me^  tliat  I  ihould  not  reign  ovtx 

■  Tnay  depute  a  tyrant  who  iball  exe* 
iu  i>uaisbnuint  of  a.  nutloa  ;  and  wo 


(2)  Ajid  r 
cute  hi*  ju 
It  ira»  hero 
them  in  ang^; 


y  ^  S»^l  "H*i  i^«fc  \k 
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Thus  Saul  wai  king  by  heaven*]  immediate 
hand, 
But  'twas  io  judgment  ta  aSlict  the  land  ; 
To  havD  his  anger  tjlainly  understood, 
Aud  Satnuers  black  predictiona  to  make  good  j 
1q  granting  he  corrected  the  request. 
Gave  them  the  man,  but  he  withheld  the  rest ; 
Ho  gave  what  they  pretended  to  rei^uirc. 
But  in  the  gift  he  puQish'd  the  desire : 
He  gave  a  plague  ( I )  the  very  self- same  thing 
They  ask'd,  when  they  pctitioo*d  for  a  king* 

For  *tis  remarkable  when  Samuel  saw, 
They'd  have  a  king  in  spite  of  sense  or  law ;  (2) 
Be  drew  the  picture  of  a  monster  crown'd* 
Aak'd  them  if  such  a  villain  could  be  found. 
Whether  they'd  like  ijim  ?  and  their  tribute  brings 
They  answer,  '*  Ves  :  let  such  a  one  be  king," 

And  is  a  tyrant  king  your  early  choice  ? 
Be  kings  your  plague,  tiiid  the  eternal  voice  ;  (3) 
And  with  thb  mighty  curie  he  gave  the  crown, 
And  Saul,  to  larae  1*9  terror,  mounts  the  throne. 

Satire,  the  parallel  with  caution  bring, 
On  what  conditions  was  this  man  their  king. 

Tbo'   heaven  declared  him,  heav'o  itself  set 
down 
The  sacred  pottulaia  of  the  crown  ; 
Samuel  exumined  Brst  the  high  record, 
Then  dedicates  the  substance  to  the  Lord  ;  (4) 
This  if  the  coronation  oath,  the  bond,  (5) 
The  steps  on  which  the  throne  and  kbgdon 

stand ; 
Whicht  when  the  future  kings  unjustly  broke, 
God  &od  the  people  jusCer  vengeance  took. 


m  I.  Sun.  fUU  »,  19.  Qod  bids  Samuel  bcoxkenCo  til* 
Toic«  of  tb0  people,  and  nuLke  th«m  »  king ;  but  protesu 
solcmnlf  to  tbcnit  aod  ahotn  Uiem  tiio  mjumer  of  thtt  king 
tbAt  fbali  rvign  oyer  Lhoau 

(2)  Tliii  I  uke  not  to  bo  icnprcrpvrly  tufiMd  In  ««tirv,  uid 
briatf  in  Samuel  talking  to  Uiem  lima  t— "  God  ii  ntf  much 
ilkplMttad  witb  you,  thmt  you  havo  rejected  hit  tnmiediatc 
govenunent,  anil  cbosen  a  Iciu^;  mad  tbenfora  has  hid  ine 
tell  you,  U  you  will  have  a  king,  you  «hiUI  j  but  he  will  be 
■o  and  to :  a*  from  v.  10  to  t8." 

(3)  l1ie  people  r^ply, — ''Nay,  but  wo  will  have  a  king 
o*cr  ua.'*— Aa  if  their  had  tald — "  Well,  with  all  ourbearu  i 
let  UM  but  hare  a  king,  we'll  rentufe  that  wo  don't  tfouble 
our  beadA ;  let  lubave  him,  let  huu  be  nirrur  ko  bod,  cu  he 
be  but  a  king,  that  we  may  be  a  match  for  out  enemica." 

(3)  Tbu  muit  be  meant  by  that  text,  I.  Sam.  x,  1&* 
Sainuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  ihe  kingdom,  ant^ 
wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  tiic  Lord.  Uiftiulbn^ 
the  people  (he  mannci  of  the  kitigdom^  it  ia  piniii  this 
word  mamief  lignjfiea  the  eonitltutioo  of  the  govaroTncnt  t 

ar  iriiii^  it  meant,  the  oondiUoni  on  which  Saul  wa«  to  be 
ng,  and  ihey  hit  tubjeeta ;  for  though  God  had  given  him 
the  erowit^  it  wat  io  rule  Uie  people  acoordli^  to  juatice 
and  lawa ;  and  thli  i«  meant  in  frotiuimt  expreeiiaaa,  by  goijig 
in  and  out  bttfove  them }  rcAmbig  to  Jiutice  being  exvcfntea 
in  the  gMt^t  (ind  peam  and  war ;  the  king  wat  to  lead  them 
in  one^  and  direct  in  the  other :  tliit  tnanncr  of  the  king- 
diom  waatold  m  aU  the  people,  that  implied  the  couAent 
of  the  people  required  to  makelum  kinif,  without  which, 
though  Samuel  had  anointed  him,  he  wat  not  owned  by  the 
Itraelitei,  but  went  about  hit  prlrals  aflkin  till  after  tlM 
victory  over  the  Ammonitea. 

(AiThen  thi*  manner  of  the  kingdom  wat  wrote  in  a 
book ;  a  token  of  its  being  a  compact  br-tween  Saul  uid  (he 
p«u|]lo ;  and  hit  laying  it  up  before  the  Lord  it  a  very  good 
equivaltot  to  an  oath  recorded  on  t>oth  lidet,  I'or  it  wot 
there  at  a  witneat  between  the  king  and  the  pr-oplo,  and 
icfved  both  ai  their  oath  of  eJiegitnccand  hit  oatft  of  govern- 
minu  All  tliit  belo«  done,  what  followed  1  AU  the  people 
went  to  Gil^ml)  end  there  they,  mark  the  word,  made  Saul 


Then  mark  the  needful  steps  iotnake  hitn  king 
How  aacred  ends  concurring  means  must  bring  ; 
Not  Samuel'*!  ointment,  not  the  mighty  Lot, 
Could  make  him  king^,  nor  hew  his  title  out ; 
They  saw  no  worth  in  his  mechunic  r^acc. 
No  lines  of  government  in  his  too  youthful  fdce ; 
The  bashful  boy  for  crown  and  power  unfit. 
As  bath  to  rule  as  they  were  to  submit ; 
Declined  the  g awdy  tritle  eallM  a  crowot 
And  loath  to  change  the  stable  for  a  throne : 
Backward  the  weighty  load  to  undergo, 
The  wisest  action  ever  Saul  cotild  do. 

Is  this  the  monarch  (1)  shall  our  foes  destroy, 
Does  heaven  design  to  rule  us  by  a  boy  ? 
The  floating  rabbis  cry,  we  scorn  to  own  1 

A  man  that  hus  no  m.erit  for  a  crown »  (- 

Give  us  n  better  king,  or  give  us  none.  y 

Is  this  the  tyrant  whom  you  bid  u&  fear  ? 
Is  that  younrj  cowardly  boy  to  govern  here  1 
Is  he  tliG  man  shall  Judah*s  sceptre  sway  ? 
And  are  we  mad  enough,  d'ye  think,  t*obey? 
Our  king  must  lead  the  glorious  tribes  to  fight. 
And  chase  the  thousands  of  the  Ammonite  i 
From  larael'a  chains  rclciise  her,  and  defy 
The  mighty  chariots  of  the  enemy  ; 
His  personal  valotr  must  our  triumphs  bring, 
'Tis  such  a  man  we  want,  and  such  a  king. 

Away  they  go,  reject  his  government,  (2) 
Not  heaven's  high  choice  could  force  their  diM 

consent ; 
Samuel  submits,  adjourns  the  strong  debate, 
Suapends  the  king  he  offer'd  Co  create ; 
Owns  their  dlslike*s  a  high  material  thin^. 
And  without   their  consent  ho   never  cotiM  bt 

king  I 
Nor  would  even  God  himself  the  thing  deny  ; 
Nay  heaven  the  scruple  seems  to  justify  : 
Nature  was  here  opposed  to  Providence, 
And  duty  aeem'd  to  bow  to  rules  of  sense : 
Almighty  Power  declared  it  worth  his  while  (3) 
By  miracle  the  case  to  reconcile. 

Why  did  he  not  his  high  di^iUste  cxpresg, 
Resent  the  slight,  and  punish  their  c\ccfs; 
Extort  obedience  by  express  command. 
And  crown  bis  choice  by  bis  immediate  band? 

Destroy  the  rebels  with  bis  blasting  breath, 
And  punish  early  treason  with  their  death  ; 
With  mighty  thunders  his  new  king  prodaim. 
And  force  the  trembling  tribej  to  do  the  same  I 


(1)1.  Samuel  x,  If.  Bow  ihaU  this  man  save  otf 
tbey  despiaed  him« 

(2)  They  taw  do  merit  in  the  man  they 
king  that  God  would  have  given  Hum  should  lutve 
man  oif  tome  %iu^  whoie  conduct  had  b«en  Mad,  i 
valour  and  bravery  had  made  temoua  amfoiw  ii#  1 
but  when  they  taer  a  youth  mean  and  deapiciabia  is  Mi 
original,  of  the  yonngctt  tribe  of  Itrmel,  a  Bepjamita^  afei 
irrory  clrcumttance  cooeuning  to  diiappoint  them,  they 
Ko  a  war  dejected,  and  refute  liim^  notwithatandln^  dfl 
Hamuli  t  anoindng  or  Qod't  tingllfi«  him  out  bj  lot> 

(3)  It  t<^«med  at  if  God  had  owned  t:iere  va*  acMBe  c^ 

fuTAnrc  of  reaiirem  in  the  peoplc^t  dislike  of  their  lurw 
Lngt  aud  there  fore  ha  was  not  jilcAAcd  ta  pxpr«a  asy 
ongvr  at  the  contempt ;  their  feic«t)ng  ^  'a  llta 

divine  dfttignatioa,  at  it  were  owoinjf  t]  :  fci  sa 

have  personal  merit  to  recommend  h^.  ■  nrflmk 

direct!  h'li  Provicleofe  to  worlt  upon  the pcoj.k '»  jut 
and  even  by  a  miracle  give«  Saiu  that  m»iit  wbkih 
would  ohtain  upon  tlii*  peopte'j'  good  lUd^g. 
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Beeause  he  knew  it  was  the  course  of  things, 
And  mttire's  law,  that  men  should  choose  their 

kings; 
He  koew  the  early  dictate  was  his  ownj 
And  reasoD  aoted  from  himself  alone. 

•Tis   ju8t»    says    the    Almighty  Power*  aad 
senw. 
For  actions  are  the  words  of  Providence  ; 
The  mouth  of  consequences  speaks  aloud, 
And  nature's  langtioge  is  the  voice  of  God ; 
'Tis  just,  says  he,  the  people  should  bo  shown. 
The  man  that  wean  It,  can  deserve  the  crown. 
Merit  will  make  my  choice  appear  so  just, 
Tht?y1l  own  him  fit  for  the  intended  trust ; 
Confirm  by  reason  my  exalted  choice, 
[  And  make  him  king  by  all  the  people's  voice. 

Let   Ammon's  troops  my  people*!  tents  in- 
vade, 
And  Israers  trcmbliDcj  sons,  to  fear  betray'd. 
Fly  from  tb*  advuticitifj'  legions  in  the  fnght. 
Till  Jabesh  walla  embrace  the  Ammonite. 

I'll  spirit  Saulf  and  arm  hts  soul  for  war, 
The  boy  they  scorn  shall  in  the  field  appear; 
ni  teach  the  nneitpericnced  youth  to  fight. 
And  flesh  him  with  the  slaughtered  Ammonite  : 
The  general  suflVa^c  then  he*ll  justly  have, 
To  rule  the  people  he  knows  how  to  save ; 
Their  will  in  j^  voices  all  the  tribes  will  brings 
And  make  my  chosen  hero  be  Iheir  king. 

Great  God !  how  glorious  are  the  works  of 
fate  !  (]  )  I 

And  how  prepared  for  us  to  wonder  at ! 
Th"  immortal  harmony  of  Providence, 
What  music  Is  it  to  th'  enlightened  sense  ! 
By  which  Alinig^hty  Light  is  pleased  to  show^ 
The  stranijc  connexion  secret  matters  know 
Between  the  thinj^s  above,  and  things  below  ! 

He  speaks*  and  all  the  high  events  obey, 
The  mighty  voice  of  nature  leads  the  way ; 


Convincing  reason  conquers  willing  sense, 
And  heaven's  decrees  come  out  in  consequence* 

The  troops  of  Ammou  (1)  Israel's  tents  invade. 
His  mighty  fighting  sons,  to  fear  betray *d. 
Fly  from  th*  advancing  squadrons  in  the  fright. 
Till  Jabesh  walls  embrace  the  Ammonite. 

Saul  rouses ;  (2)  God  had  arm'd  his  soul  for  war, 
The  boy  they  scorn'd  does  in  the  field  appear ; 
Mia  personal  merit  now  bespeaks  the  crown, 
He  wins  his  enemy's,  and  wears  bis  own* 

The  willing  tribes  their  purchased  snSrage bring. 
And  universal  voice  proclaims  him  king; 
As  if  heaven*s  call  had  been  before  In  vain, 
Saul  from  this  proper  minnte  djitcs  his  reign : 
The  text  is  plain,  and  proper  to  the  thing. 
Not  God, 

But  all  the  people  made  him  king.  (3) 

Satire,  submit  to  human  censure  here, 
And  for  the  party's  banter  now  prepare  ; 
For  what  hast  tboa  to  do  with  teits  and  rules, 
Fancies  to  wheedle  boys,  and  manage  fools ; 
Pretend  no  mote  to  keep  mankind  in  awe. 
Immortal  customs,  senior  to  the  law ; 
All  men  against  the  scripture  will  protest. 
Tradition's  sacred  now  ;  the  book's  a  jeat. 

Satire,  new  troops  of  arguments  prepare, 
To  custom  now,  and  histVy  repair ; 
Speak  to  the  ears  of  wise  cxpcriencCi 
And  tax  them  with  the  plainer  consequence  : 
Reason  will  to  thy  justcr  cause  submit, 
Let  fools  and  knaves  alone  to  own  the  cheat ; 
Reason  and  nature  are  thy  vouchers  here. 
Custom  and  history  alike  concur ; 
Kings,  iho'  by  art  they  raise  themselves  ton  high, 
Receive  from  those  they  rule  their  majesty: 
The  free  subjection  of  a  willing  land. 
Creates  the  only  title  of  command ; 
The  mighty  suffrage-right  at  first  procured, 
The  rest  is  all  exotic,  and  absurd. 


BOOK    IIL 


Wms  I  permitted  to  Inspect  the  rolk, 
Tho  sacred  archives  bid  beyond  the  poles  j 
Had  1  n  title,  con  Id  I  make  pretence, 
To  search  the  awful  books  of  Providence ; 
Could  t  the  hidden  acts  of  fate  revise. 
And  see  the  anctont  sibyls  of  the  skies : 
The  chain  of  causes  could  I  but  display, 
And  see  how  eonacquenccs  there  obey  ; 
Discover  mighty  works  of  majesty, 
And  know  not  only  what  he  does,  but  why. 

This  should  be  first  of  t^ll  that  Vd  inquire. 
And  this  the  utmos^t  bounds  of  my  desire ; 
Why  heav'n  permits  the  worst  of  men  to  rule. 
And  binds  the  wise  man  to  obey  the  fool  ? 

Why  he  gives  power  to  princes  to  destroy, 
And  waste  the  pleasant  world  they  should  enjoy ; 

(I)  A  irord  u*«d  «>  exprettivc  of  Providence,  but  not  to 
m  PrenrldeiKw.  or  lOggiMt  an  iaUepeotlvnt  thing,  cAlkd 
or  fortune,  m  tfa«  henthen  determined  it.  ' 


Why  fame  bestows  her  ill-deserved  applause, 
Where  violence  triumphs  on  nature's  laws  ; 


{%)  h  B»muel,  xJ.  1.  Then  Nshiwli  tla*  Amnionito  c«itto 
up.  and  encamped  ajfouut  Jabesh  Gilcad.  H^re  waa  a 
ftiegc  and  a  cupituiation  upon  ba50  and  duboDouxabk-  tenu* 
If  Oitsy  were  not  relieved  in  »even  day*. 

(3)  Now  Lli«  Ucfigtu  of  God  in  Itis  providence  wi>re 
ripened  for  execution  i  Bnul  rmisei,  1.  Samuel,  Jri*  0.  The 
spirit  of  God  c»Me  upon  Saul  when  ho  had  hcaxd  (base 
tkUii^t  tJiat  is,  the  «rrand  of  tho  nics«cngers  of  Jabeab  , 
and  his  anger  was  kitidlod  greatlf.  God  had  amMd  Ida 
BOiU  fof  war,  and  lninii«djately  bu  ftondathat  famoua  mjeatage 
atmut  the  yoke  of  oxen ;  to  jtlgnify*  rhat  the  dcfent*  of 
their  country  From  the  invMton  of  Piiemic*  vaj*  of  mucK 
more  «igniflcatiuu  to  them  than  their  famja  and  land* ; 
which,  if  the  Ammooite  should  cmiquur,  their  o\en  would 
S0on  lie  a  prv>>  And  the  cuuactitience  it,  plain,  God  worked 
by  iu»  nacTvi  Invisibly  InHuenCD  on  tho  pcoplu,  v.  7.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the  people,  and  tbcy  tame  «ut  with 
one  cotwcnt. 

(4J  1.  SAmuf  I,  xl,  15.  And  all  the  people  went  to  Gil^al, 
and  tliere  ilicy  made  Saul  king  btftore  tin*  Lutd,  thati.'i, 
thoy,  the  peopl«  ;  fof  God  had  nominated  Vvvww  U^  ''tivt  ct*ai*itv 
hetort ;  but  they  tnadfc  Ytaw  liin^  x5&"^v  V*,  *^<ye.v^^  ^  '^^'"^ 
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Where  justice  fceli  th'  opprctiive  load  of  migtatt 
And  uiurpntion  i«tjt  ber  foot  on  right  -, 
And  he  that's  tnt^hticst  grown  m  ]ust  and  blood, 
Scorns  humiLn  praise^  iind  ciziima  to  rule  from 
God. 

Why  hcav'ii,  provoked   with  inmlts  and  with 
pride. 
Lets  haughty  vic«  the  ipoiEs  of  heaven  divide ; 
Aim!  the  rewards  or  virtue  are  possess 'd. 
By  him  that  lioks  the  maa,  to  raise  the  beast. 

Why  private  miracles  concern *d  for  blood,  (I) 
And  secret  murders  are  by  heaven  pursued ;  (*2) 
Nature's  at  war,  nnd  all  the  brutes  combine, 
To  tnix  their  vengeance  with  the  wrath  divine  ; 
The  secret  horror  of  I  he  bloody  fact. 
Assists  the  malefactor  to  detect ;  (?1) 
The  guilty  trembling  hand,  the  ffilt'rin^  tongue, 
Hurries  the  vengeance  of  his  crimes  alon^ ; 
The  wandering  steps  the  wish M- for  flight  refuse  (4) 
And  make  the  guilty  wretch  himself  accuse; 
CooBctence  the  halted  secret  will  betray. 
And  make  himielf  Che  debt  to  justice  pay  ; 
Hasten  the  puniahment  the  lawi  defor, 
And  make  himself  the  executioner; 
Why  should  just  heaven  pursue  the  juniur  crime. 
But  leave  cialted  crimlnalj  to  time  ? 
For  princes  guided  by  the  gust  of  power, 
In  their  ambitious  heat  the  worid  devour. 

They  that  have  nations  En  their  luit  destroy'd, 
And  strove  to  make  the  whole  creation  ?oid  ; 
That  sacrifice  whole  kingdoms  to  their  pride. 
Revel  in  blood,  and  nature*8  spoils  divide ; 
These  with  impunity  in  pence  remain. 
And  hcavco  seems  so  fiir  to  command  tn  vain. 

In  conquest  uncontroll'd  they  tyrannise, 
And  seas  of  blood  can  scarce  their  thirst  suffice^ 
Virtue  and  innocence  rcsiit  in  vain, 
Whole  nations  groan,  and  injured  lands  complain ; 
The  dying  breath  of  millions  venpeance  calls, 
Aud  cries  of  orphani  scale  the  heavenly  walls. 
Yet  deaf  and  unconcerned  he  neutral  stands, 
Deaf  to  Ih'  expecting  eyes,  uplifted  hands  ; 
As  if  he'd  bid  them  not  took  up  to  him  * 
Referr'd  the  vengeance  back  again  to  them, 
As  their  own  proper  business : 

Let  them  know* 
What's  their  known  doty  he  expects  they'll  do  : 
He  gave  them  reason  to  direct  the  state. 
And  power  that  rules  of  power  might  create  ^ 
He  placed  it  as  the  sovereign  test  of  law. 
That  this  must  drive  where  that  no  more  will 

draw ; 
If  that  erects  a  government  and  throne. 
This  must,  when  it  encroaches,  pull  it  down. 


Heavon  made  no  kings,  'twas  ourown  act  and  deed, 
Heaven  pulls  none  down — ^*iiB  otherwise  decreed: 
When  he  at  lost  to  plague  the  restive  tribes^ 
Consents  to  give  a  king— the  text  describee 
The  groaning  people,  by  thoee  kings  oppreet. 
Looking  in  vain  to  him  for  liberty  and  rest. 

Till,  moved  by  just  compldots,  he  lets  them' 

see 
The  work's  thiir  own,  their  reuon  sett  them 

free* 

And  reason  calls  to  use  their  L'herty. 
He  on3y  clearM  their  long-oncumbek'*d  sight. 
Opened  thtir  senses  to  their  native  right ; 
Taught  them  wherein  obedience  did  consist. 
Wherein  they  must  obey,  and  when  resist. 
Taught  I  hem  their  understanding  lo  obey, 
i5bow*d  tlicra  their  right,  and  let  them  see  the 

way. 
That  once  to  fight  does  more  than  twice  te 

pray.  (I) 

Satire,  recover  from  the  mists  of  doobt» 
And  let  thy  reninn  search  the  matter  out ; 
Let  no  fake  scruples  in  thy  breast  ariae. 
For  he  who  ne'er  will  think,  will  ne'er  be  wise; 
Reai^on  8  the  oracle,  and  there  inquircj» 
We  Ood  no  need  to  trace  the  causes  higher* 


{\]  BUktrj  ii  full  of  rolationi  wtwra  friv*t^  muTdeiv 
liAv*  been  detected  by  miraclo. 

(S)  W1u]«hD«vai3  tmntuHteeret  murder  by  secret  jiuttiee, 
It  •^r— -  y---^  public  murdcron  of  wlutile  nmtioiu  should 

I  ,uent  to  tuive  murdervfS  eoaCnbuto  to  ili«h> 

ovir„  iutu^  »,  v<>id«ot  outwjud  diMovsriM  Qf  hiward  ifuile, 
which  haT»  even  made  them  i<mM(tiiiMi  deUv«^r  thctnKlrt^ 
over  tu  justtcs,  before  th«y  have  lieen  diicovered  by  any 
tuuid  cf  t«m«n(»n  Jttitir«. 

(4)  Whe a  tbe  criminal  ha«  end^flyourod  to  fly,  and  ha* 
had  OTiportii&tty,  hi*  fe<rt  havo  denied  Ihi-ir  B«aijit»Qoe,  sad, 
kare  DPiniglit  him  bsck  to  the  placo  hv  would  abun  ' 


Wotild  you  know  why  the  injured 

groan, 
Why   kings  by  strongs  oppreisions    mount  a 

throne, 
And  why  they  prosper  in  them  when  they  bate 

done ;  J 

Why  kings  contemn  the  slavery  of  rules. 
And  rob  mankind ; 

Becanso  mankind  are  foobt 
Wheedled  to  act  ag^ainst  their  common  sense,* 
And  jumble  tyranny  with  Providence  ; 
For  what  they  ought  to  do  look  up  to  him. 
Expect  from  luMVcn  what  he  expects  from  them  -, 
Lift  up  the  hands  they  should  employ  belaw. 
And  not  perform  the  duties  which  they  know  ; 
Reason  would  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do. 
Would  men  its  mighty  dictates  but  pursue* 

Reason's  the  soverei^  guidoiof  human  thinfs, 
VVtiich  leads   the  subject,  and  commands  their 

kinRS ; 
The  polc>star  and  the  pilot  of  mankind. 
The  Koui  of  sense,  and  optic  of  the  mind ; 
The  arbitrator  of  the  grand  dispute 
Betwixt  the  human  naiure  and  the  brute :  (S) 
The  dignity  and  honour  of  the  world. 
Without  it  all's  a  chaos 


The  light  of  heaven,  which  shiniof  fa  lh« 
Instructs  the  parts,  and  luminutes  the  whole  ; 


(1)  It  ic  hoped  none  will  b«  to  (ooliUi  of 
eensure  thi*  limUe,  as  If  I  deepUed  or 
agency  of  prayer,  evpeeially  of  public  I 
tlLlDg  particularly  meant  here ;  bat  it  li  aa  rs^ 

u*c  of  tio  Inculcate  the  necetaity  and  advantaf*  •!  , 

our  endoavoun.  In  erery  UwfUl  nuimicr,  to  uur  psmfnt, 

(2)  Keafion  Is  the  gift  that  dUtliiKuiditvii  men  tnm  tkm 
hruio« ;  and  it  it  obserrabl*  that  wbsie  •  Aaft  la  ^asfypd 
of  the  lua  of  his  nwm  Ibm  eeMiliw  lilS  ihM  lenilasta 
him  is  l««i  Mgaeiout  tbaa  In  theeoounoo  btuSas,  be  t*  mm^ 
more  belplMa  and  deipieable,  aad  boliig  absotoaeljr  iepdivd 
of  iMson,  make*  die  meaMtt  son  of  bvass  yen  oao  ~'^'' 
of: 


And*  if  it  correapoDdi  with  light  divioe. 
It  makei  the  very  soul  itstlf  to  uhiise, 
ReAflon*f  the  tovereign  iniri^c  in  the  mind, 
CaduU  thiojfs  judge,  and  mo»t  things  com  pre  head  ; 
Tbtt  very  lilf  and  aubsLiincG  of  the  miku. 
Carcass  will  all  his  other  part-t  contuin  ; 
By  this  he  knows,  can  with  himftelf  dcbato. 
Pursue  hii  interest,  iind  nvoid  his  fate, 
And  much  of  future  joys  anticipate. 
Bj  this  he  CAQ  organic  powers  omployi 
Distinguishes*  and  is  distinguishM  by  ; 
The  great  reflection  of  the  heavcnty  ray, 
Which  makes  the  soul  enjoy  eternal  day  ; 
Filla  it  with  sovereign  knowledge  of  things  sab- 

linje» 
And  makes  it  judge  of  circuntitance  and  tiine« 

The  faithful  counsellor  (1)  in  all  debates, 
The  test  of  luw.  (2)  the  churin  a  tyrant  hatci ; 
The  frame  of  peaoe«  and  shape  of  govern ntent. 
Essence  of  speech^  and  test  of  argument. 

The  heavenly  image  in  the  minds  of  men* 
Which  qualifies  them  for  that  heaven  again ; 
The  regulator  of  digested  thoughtt 
By  which  the  aensea  are  lo  mediums  brought  t 
The  greot  corrector  of  the  wandVing  brain, 
Which  without  reason  would  but  think  in  vain ; 
Notion,  ideui,  fancy^  and  design. 
The  unconoocted  chooi  of  the  mind, 
Are  all  a  deep  of  indigested  air, 
Till  reason  makes  them  ju»t  and  regular. 
The  fluttering  wind  of  incoherent  thought, 
Mid  wived  by  reason,  brings  contrivance  out ; 
She  forms  from  things  incongruous  and  dull. 
And  hews  the  man  of  fcnse  out  from  the  fool ; 
For  thought's  a  vapour  iluld  and  unix'd« 
With  inconsistent  ttouds  of  fancy  miiM  j 
But  whtn  condensed  by  reason,  and  reduced, 
Science  and  argument  arc  soon  infused. 

Satire,  to  this  great  spring  the  wonder  lead, 
RetiOD  the  unknown  cbiiracters  will  read  ; 
Reason,  abstracted  from  the  mists  of  sense. 
Will  read  the  darkest  lines  of  Providence, 


Wou!d  men  this  glorious  faculty  (3)  obey, 
It  would  new  vigour  to  their  thoughts  convey  ; 
By  proper  lines  they*d  needful  truth  discern. 
What  reason  dictates,  all  mankind  may  learn  ; 
But  when  the  thinking  operation's  lost, 
They  will  be  mad  sometimes  whatever  it  cost ; 
Nothing  can  stranger  uu couth  doubts  a^ord, 
Nothing  be  more  abortive  and  absurd  ; 
To  tell  us  heaven  should  rapes  and  murders  own, 
And  sanctify  the  tyrant  by  the  throne  ; 


tl>  KeuoQ  is  s  faiUiful  comiiclbrf  with  tf>iom,  would 
mm.  coostantly  Mnsall  without  the  agency  of  their  paMiam, 
they  would  be  gnidsd  to  num  rL>guUr  Actions  than  they 
mn :  as  appeanla  tha  lif©*  of  the  old  philosopher*,  who, 
by  the  ma*tcr»bipof  their  reatun^  kepi  their  pasiions,  appe- 
tites^ and  aAVctioot,  in  a  conatonl  due  iubjection  to  ihxix 
undcTitanding. 

(J)  R«a»oD  ii  the  lest  of  the  law  j  for  laws  which  arc 
eoatradictory  to  reason  nitt  Toid  in  their  own  natarct  and 
on^t  not  either  to  be  mode  or  rcgardeJ. 

(5}  Reason  would  either  comprehend  and  discii**  all  the 
XTBtemc  of  religion,  or  inakt.'  it  appear  lo  l>e  raliotj*!  Uiat 
otbera  should  be  believed  :  for,  to  make  it  roMonable  that 
fUth  should  Bupply,  is  the  best  foundation  from  without,  to 
build  religion  ui)on  ;  an  J  thi*  niAkes  it  plain  thftl  religion  is 
fium  a  diTinc  onginal,  that  a  mau  cannot  renounce  it  but  in 
oppoiitioa  to  biA  ressun. 


Defeod  the  barbarous  ravages  they  make, 
By  reasons  froin  the  very  laws  they  break  ; 
This  is  a  story  so  directly  bent 
To  ruin  all  the  ends  of  government, 
Nothing^  but  bedlam  can  the  thought  etidtire» 
Like  melancholy^tnad,  too  hard  to  cure* 

What  notions  must  such  people  entertain  I 
What  strange  delusive  whimsies  feed  the  brain  f 
What  tnust  that  thing  they  coll  a  god  be  like» 
With  thunder  In  his  htind,  but  dares  not  strike? 
Hovir  (3an  they  call  him  by  the  sacred  name. 
For  Infinite  and  God  are  oJl  the  same  ? 

If  wisdom's  self  admits  of  no  dispute, 
Aod  goodness  is  his  darling  attribute  | 
Who  when  he  is  unjust  must  cease  to  be. 
Be  weak  in  will,  and  dark  in  majesty  ; 
That  he  should  patronise  a  tyrant's  lust. 
Dethrones  the  god  to  make  the  mm  be  just  | 
DUsolves  the  const ituttoo  of  the  skies. 
And  quite  unbioges  possibilities. 

For  Where's  the  notion  of  a  deity,  y 

Supremely  great  and  good,  supremely  high,       > 
Unmixily  pure,  essential  sanctity  ?  J 

How  can  they  make  it  correspond  with  vice. 
And  fix  the  harmooy  'twixt  truth  and  lies  ? 
Can  they  make  tire  and  water  correspond, 
Couple  the  poles^  measure  the  pathless  round;  (I) 
Untie  the  bond  of  nature,  (2)  and  explab^ 
The  hidden  Huxcs  of  the  tluid  main  ? 
Can  they  the  two  great  ends  of  nature  twloes 
And  generation  to  corruption  join? 
The  locomotive  faculty  describe, 
And  reconcile  the  alory  of  tho  rib  ; 
When  they  can  these,  and  such  as  theie,  dissect* 
Then*  satire,  let  them  solve  what  we  object ; 
How  the  immortal  justice  can  invade. 
And  ruin  the  creation  he  has  made  i 
Combine  with  t}  rants,  and  with  beasts  engagef 
And  sanctify  the  mo  niters  of  the  age. 

If  kings  may  ravish,  plunder,  and  destroy, 
Oppress  the  worlds  and  all  I  heir  wealth  enjoy  ; 
May  harass  nations,  with  tht^ir  breath  may  killi 
And  limit  human  life  by  human  will  j 
Then  niitions  were  for  misery  prepared. 
And  God  gave  kin^s  the  world  for  their  reward  i 
Kings  were  the  general  farmers  of  the  land. 
Mankind  their  cattle, 

Made  for  their  command  ; 
Mere  beasts  of  burden,  coudiant  and  suppr«st. 
Whom  God,  the  mighty  latidtord,  made  in  jest; 
Deliver'd  with  possession  of  the  Lirtxit 
And  he  that  quite  destroys  them  doo^  no  harmi 
They're  only  bound  by  tenor  of  the  lease, 
To  leave  it  peopled  at  their  own  decease. 

Had  it  been  virtue  which  dt?turb'd  the  tniod. 
Was  blood  and  theft  adapted  to  the  kind  ? 
Had  human  lust  the  least  pretence  of  good, 
Somethinjy  conceai*d  might  hero  be  understotHl  | 
But  to  believe  that  heaven  in  vain  creates. 
And  gives  up  what  he  bves  to  what  he  hates ; 


<1)  The  circle  of  the  heaven* 

(f\  By  the  bandi  of  nature  I  understand  h^re  Ui«  central 
tendeocj  uf  ihiiogSi  by  which  conftiaion  of  nnalttfr  is  avoided, 
and  tho  world  preserved  flrom  rvtur»ins  intti  ii&  <3(t\<^'«iA. 
chao^i 


c 
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H  t$  nqmcroiii  nattoos  whoHy  »iicnficed» 

To  be  bv  slight*  ot  jfovrmmpnt  iturprised  ; 

Thut  natgnti4  wen*  Gri<ated  for  a  crown* 

AnrJ  milbciD*  bom  to  be  the  sbivei  of  one  ; 

NnHorvs  on  purpose  peoplod  to  be  slam, 

And  h^ilf  the  world  of  munkind  born  In  vain  ; 

That  truth  wa«  made  tri  be  opprcj-iM  with  tici. 

And  virtue  bow*d  beomth  tlio  feet  of  vjce; 

Tii  horrid,  incoherent  blai(phemy,  ^ 

Gives  nature,  senile,  iind  sovereign  truth,  the  lie  i 

It  coo  trad  icts  the  notion  of  u  god. 

And  all  the  rules  by  which  he*s  understood^ 

Tlic  bws  of  God,  tL%  [  can  untlrrstand, 
Do  ncviT  law*  of  nature  cauniermiind  j 
Nature  command'',  and  'tis  prcMTthed  to  sense. 
For  ail  men  to  adhere  to  telf-defonce. 
Sdf-prescrvaiion  {1 )  is  the  only  lnw, 
'i  hilt  doi^s  {nvolonriiry  duty  dnnv  ; 
It  serves  for  rL'ason  antj  authority. 
And   they'll   defend  ihcmselvea  that  know  not 

why ; 
The  meanest  creature  is  upon  its  guard, 
By  nature  guided,  and  in  part  prepared  ;  (2) 

There's  not  an  aninnil,  a  life  of  sense, 
But  has  somo  niitive  wrupon  for  defence ; 
Nutute  provides  oppresgion  to  oppose. 
And  n;itiire  all  the  rules  and  method  shows; 
Instinct  the  needful  force  of  skill  supplies, 
By  thia  he  fights,  or  else  by  tliat  he  dies. 

The  brulei  no  passive*  ordinance  (3)  rect?ivpd, 
Th  nil  til  I  th<-ir  *ol>j  re  lion's  n.e>r  to  be  retrieved  ; 
Mim  W4S  their  tiia&ter  ^4)  by  their  ^!aker*«  law, 
And  nature  filTd  them  with  proporiienM  awe; 
Yei  ihry're  instrueied  nnd  with  arms  supplied, 
As  if  their  juit  submisbion  they  denied  ; 
Boldly  resist  the  world's  preat  m.ijji^trute. 
And  m  ly  dtlay,  tbouah  not  avoid  their  fate  : 
T.ike  arms  against  his  la^vl'ul  govctriment,  {5} 
Atid  may  oppose  what  they  CtUsnot  prevent. 

How  much  morebless'd  are  brutes  thtin  passive 
men  I 
For  these  when  they're  oppressed  may  turn  again  ; 
Ncit  man  himfelf  repronches  their  de^i^n, 
*T]s  fair  they  should  re&iiit  and  couoteruiinc  ; 
Plot,  lie  in  wait,  suTprJRo,  and  if  they  can 
Revengo  ihcmselves  on  their  destroyer,  mon  j 
And  if  the  bold  pursitior  is  oppres^'d, 
We  blame  the  biockhead,  (6>  uevtr  blame  the 
beast. 


/ 


(1)  Thoco  creatuivA  Ujat  have  no  n-^artm,  jrct  by  the 
poM'cr  of  s/trntti  dili|{eQtly  defend  their  Uvea  Aud  provide  for 
tliL'ir  nwti  saftty. 

{1}  Moiit  cri'UlurcB  have  some  weapun  givcfn  tlicm  for 
Ultir  tlc:fc?tir<?  nf^atnxt  cotnnioti  injiirj  ;  nntl  n:»mru  dtretU 
Lhccn  how  ta  nmkj-  iii«j  of  thfiu  tu  thwt  end, 

(A)  (iod  gave  no  caunnnnil  either  verbnt  or  by  wilont  na'^ 
ture  working  liy  uutiiicL,  Lh«Lt  tliu  bcaj&ta  iiJiould  not  u|»ptMe 
ihti'ir  I'ljvernor,  man. 

(4)  II  i*  true,  h0  put  under  Lis  fubjecUon  i-very  creature : 

'    «nd  iharti  U  %n  owe  even  u]>on  ihebcsiU,  of  ihch:  (."ommon 

lord,  the  man  ;  but  Uiey  are  not  bound  to  b«paMJve  under 

iiU  h'.%  o|ipres«ioui(,  utid  nro  iJlourod  to  teibt  force  wlLh 

forte, 

<  I  rnetit  of*  m»ri  ovtr  the  creation  U  by  an 

un  1  and  uf  dmiitf  uhgio,  tmd  yet  the  crva- 

turt 

(tt)  VuT  riuanu'^  in  their  way,  wlio  he  mini  ncedji  know 
trouJd  fal)  foul  upon  htm,  if  iheycoidd;  und  Umt  it  wju 
£//(?//  nAtur^  to  dlo  30, 


But  man  ^ives  man  no  latitude  or  law. 
But  reigns  by  laws  that  nature  never  saw; 
If  the  exalted  tyrant  claims  his  right. 
The  passive  slave  mutt  paiienily  iubinit; 
His  wife,  hfc,  iand,  hts  aword  and  gun  resigap 
And  neither  must  reiist^  nor  may  repine  ; 
If  to  be  murder'd,  roust  to  fate  give  way. 
And  if  to  haiig  his  passive  self:  obej. 

But  O  I  the  ehriifian  le^rion  (1)  th«*  bebans 
Why  then  the  christian  legion  must  be  kamv«s; 
Knaves  lo  themselves  and  to  their  own  defeiMse, 
And  might  have  lived  and  foujjht  in  ianocence; 
Ought  to  have  lived  and  fought,  and  ought  to  be 
Fuiiish'd  for  yielding  to  unjust  authority  ; 
He  that  his  own  most  jusi  defence  dcclittea^ 
Felo  dc  «e,  against  himself  cocnbiaes  ; 
For  life's  a  debt,  which  no  man  ean  deny, 
'Tis  due  to  nature  and  posterity  * 
'Tis  lent  us  to  improve  and  propogat^t 
And  no  man  may  anticipate  his  fatet 
But  he  betrays  the  high  original  trust. 
Is  to  himself  and  family  unjust ; 
A  traitor  to  the  laws  of  common  sense. 
And  rontiadiiits  the  ends  of  Providence; 
Rebels  ai^ainst  his  reason,  and  defies 
The  rules  of  life,  and  puts  out  nature's  eyet. 

If  no  man  then  may  his  own  life  destroy. 
But  what  heaven  gives,  it  biods  him  to  enjoy  ; 
'Tis  plain  from  hence  it  never  can  be  just. 
That  what  he  mayn't  destroy,  another  must : 
And  BliJl  as  clear  the  meaning  ratist  extend. 
That  what  he  mayn't  destroy  he  must  defend: 
He's  damn'd  without  retrieve  if  he  lets  go 
The  reins  of  life,  and  nature  tells  him  how. 
With  hand  and  tongue  his  life  he  should  maintain, 
Or  else  his  hands  and  tongue  are  given  in  vaio : 
Self-murder's  punlsh'd  by  the  forced  event. 
He  ciin't  be  pardon'd  'caufc  he  can^t  repent :  (ft) 
The  hisfh  ofT*;ncc  so  miiny  laws  offouds. 
Beyond  the  place  of  mercy  it  extends : 
Since  the  increasing  crime  i»  ne'er  complete. 
Till  death  mii^t  penitence  anticipate  ; 
And  'tis  but  Just  to  suHer  this  olfencc, 
Thdt^s  worst  in  crime,  be  worst  in  consequence* 

Nature*s  just  argumcot  from  this  is  plain* 
That  if  he  must  the  gift  of  life  maintain  ; 
With  equal  care  he's  bound  to  the  defence. 
From  foreign  or  domestic  violence  : 
it  can^i  be  just  that  heaven  should  e'er  intQnd« 
W^e  should  onrsclve»  against  ourselves  defend: 
And  then  to  let  another  hand  procure, 
The  mischiefs  we're  forbidden  to  endure - 
This  eon  sequence  fnr  ever  will  be  true. 
He  must  not  suffer  what  he  must  not  do  i 
And  'tis  as  nat'ral  still,  and  full  as  just, 
That  Kthat  he  must  not  bear  he  may  resist. 

Reason  from  these  just  consequences  drawf, 
Tlie  first  neecssit)^  of  human  laws  ; 
Laws  were  for  common  safety  firtt  desi;;Q\]« 
To  help  men  this  h\^h  trust  of  life  dcfiend ; 


(11  The  Rtnr>'  of  Mauritius,  culooel  ofths  TheUaal«alilB> 
^s.  ■    \.  127. 

tino  t  be  Tv^pv fit«d  ot  hcestiv 
tli.  )>cyand  ilM  vpjkoe  of  (low  il- 

loitL-i  Ivr  iiitiJ  Hm  fact  i»  no  sooner  t^Jbek 

but  the  Hi  id  into tlie  ocsaa  of  &n  in«tiiefV«Ms 
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Cnjust  encroachmenU  catmly  to  r^stmiii, 
Th«t  wbftt  wc  may  de^nd  we  may  mamtAlo ; 
And  kwi  IB  form  and  figure,  wisely  scar, 
Tb«  is  the  mighty  thing  call'd  goveramenl ; 
Tbe  solid  bft»e  of  order  and  delight, 
Sftfetj  of  iDDOccDcet  and  guard  of  right. 

I  Satire^  thy  t«nse  of  ^oTemment  expl&Io,  *} 
Without  just  lawt  our  freedoms  to  majntaio,  > 
Ppdfcf't  a  jett,  and  government's  In  vain.         j 

Bat    who    mutt    the    latent   power    of  law 
supply,  (() 
And  til  the  spaces  of  autboHly  ; 
Restore  good  rules,  (2)  and  all  the  bnd  rcstraiu, 
Support  the  erown,  and  yet  control  the  man  ? 
Shall  they  that  are  to  rule,  that  rule  direct, 
And  choose  the  rules  that  shall  themselves  detect? 
Will  this  Che  end  of  goremment  pursue, 
Mdien  he's  both  king  and  legislator  too  ?  (S) 
Sttch  taws  will  never  tall  to  bo  in  vain, 
When  he's  to  make  *ero  who  they  should  restrain ; 
Soeh  kings  are  absolute,  nnd  when  ihcy  please. 
May  cancel  justice,  and  the  laws  dismiss ;  (4) 
This  would  invert  the  order  of  the  thing. 
Set  up  the  tyrant,  and  pull  down  the  king. 

The  Uwi  of  govern  ment  were  stamp'd  onl 
I         high,  f 

Cane  down  from  hcav'n  for  men  to  manage  by,  f 
And  bear  the  Image  of  divine  authority*  J 

The  charBbCters  are  capital  iind  plaini, 
Prioied  by  nature  on  the  mind  of  man ; 
Whieh  all  the  malice  or  the  passive  rneo, 
Cin  never  quite  blot  out,  nor  much  deface* 

Iaws  are  th'  immortal  springs  of  government, 
\  The  high  original  from  heaven  was  sent ; 
Fa'd  in  the  minds  of  men,  from  thence  they  flow, 

I  And  form  the  order  of  the  world  below; 

I I  Kature  the  high  intCQiion  will  explain, 

1 1  And  inatinct  shows  the  model  or  the  nii^n  ; 
Far  government's  the  11  re- blood  of  the  state, 
Subordinate  to  these  ts  magiftraic  ; 
Subordinate  because  in  power  conRned, 
For  menni  are  alt  subservient  to  their  end* 
To  set  the  magistrate  above  the  law, 
Would  ali  to  hurries  and  confusion  draw ; 
fiwerior  right  mutt  first  erect  a  state, 
JBliM«  there  can  be  any  magistrate  : 

are  th*  effect,  but  government's  the  cause, 
he*»  no  king  that's  not  prescribed  by  laws.  (5> 

'  tj^t  t  --M  v^'-'-  -jM^.^i  i^inj  th«ruleof  gorrTnineiittbert 
i  wliidi  U  itartcd  hy  tousai  who  de- 
:  of  pnnc!«.4,  who  the  Iti^ilaturv  i^ 

ikI  to  power  of  law,  they  may 

-.*».. -.ii  laws  be  In  the  prince^  he  i* 
and  needs  no  other  aulhority  than 
leclare  him  b«. 

s*^r^,j  few  one  maxim   In  the  taw 

•  DC  iquanMl  l>y  ihc  public 

i-t  by  iirb*UD«vcr  autbority, 

iKi.v  ...r-M.  ra  btf  law*,  and 

'  l^wi  are  made 

;  ou^hi  nut  to 

4-  .  i,  '-JT  people  make 

lUi!  Mivcral  couDtriei, 

,  that  Uiey  are  agree- 

1   kiv   r»nj..iin  and  tbs 

ijftd  ha« 
^  _  -.  Uwdii- 


Kings  eouid  not  to  themselvei  that   powei 
convey, 
To  miikc  ibe  laws  which  they  themselves  obey ; 
For  then  thoy  would  a  lawless  power  enjoy, 
And  wlmt  they  made  they  always  might  destroy. 

For  power  has  always  claim'd  this  ancient  right. 
It  rai^ht  destroy  the  thing  it  could  create  ; 
iThe  legislature  must  this  power  enjoy, 
iThe  laws  it  makes  *tmay  when  it  will  destroy, 

I     And  no  man  can  the  laws  of  right  inrade, 

1  But  that  same  power  by  which  that  law  was 

[         made ; 

All  laws  this  native  property  enjoy» 
I  That   i^one   but    ibose    that    made    them    can 
destroy ; 

Laws  must  depend  upon  Ibe  maker's  will, 
I  And  he  alone  who  can  create  may  kllL 

Law  is  the  mighty  substance,  magistrate 
Is  but  the  upper  servant  of  a  state ; 
Law  h  the  mighty  soul,  and  king  the  head, 
The  organ  through  which  the  life's  convey'd. 

All  the  distempers  which  the  head  endureit 
Bring  fevers  in  the  blood,  and  calentures; 
But  if  it  ceases  Trom  the  high  intent. 
The  soul  informs  o  not  her  tenement ; 
The  organ  may  by  accident  be  slain. 
The  life's  immortal  stillp  and  must  remain. 
Kings  are  the  engines  nature  governs  by, 
And  must,  when  she  withdraws  her  influence, 

die  i 
But  government's  eteri^al  human  laws. 
Are  lirni  as  truth,  for  truth*s  their  mighty  cause. 
But  if  we  con  the  power  of  law  oVrthrow, 
Wo  ruin  king  and  constitution  too ; 
If  these  decay,  or  ore  destroyed  by  force. 
King  dies,  and  governmenl's  dissolved  of  course  j 
For  law  and  justice  are  the  very  same, 
Laws  arc  the  essence,  magistrates  the  name  ; 
King's  but  the  shadow  of  the  govern  roe  nt, 
Laws  constitute  the  frame,  and  represent 
The  order  of  the  mighty  thing  to  man. 
And  justice  does  the  principle  contain. 

Laws  recognise  the  sovereign  attribute,  y 
Reason  submits,  and  no  man  can  dispute,  ^ 

And  then  the  king  comes  in  to  execute*  5 

If  eVr  this  system  comes  to  be  made  void. 
The  ends  of  government  are  all  destroyed  ; 
Antiquity  (1)  gives  in  her  just  consent. 
And  nations  join  their  due  acknoAvledgment ; 
Custom  the  mighty  doctrine  will  confirm, 
Allows  the  practice,  and  eiplains  the  term. 

Bat  first  lei's  search  the  nature  of  the  thing,  ) 
To  nature's  laws  the  weighty  matter  bring,  > 
And  there  unfold  the  meaning  of  a  king.  ) 


eoTery  is  in  every  man^i  reach,  naturv  la  the  common  judn  j 
if  a  kiar  nmke*  a  law  Uiat  it  thall  be  lawful  for  bim  to  »elst 
the  gowla,  deflower  the  wivea  nud  dau|(hurra,  burn  th* 
bmiica,  and  doatroy  the  Uvea  of  hu  suhji-cU ;  nature  die* 
lAit«i  tbeie  tbin|t«,  t>tttig  dettructivo^  of  human  toclety  and 
(he general  good,  are  not  ta  be  •ubmitted  to;  and  if  *o,  iba 
eoriMi'quonce  is  |.ilaiD,  Lbey  tnay  he  r^^uated  and  o^pa»vd, 

(J)  In  tbv  course  of  thinfi,  tbr  end  ia  mstn  woriJiy  snd 
more  bunouralile  tkan  the  taeftoa,-  because  Ibe  meana  are 
created  fur  the  ead,  sot  Ibe  end  tor  tba  moaitt. 
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Kiiturc  lubjecii  the  dignity  of  thing:* 
To  their  design,  maoner  andtnetbod  bring* ; 
Superiority  of  Lhinga  decides, 
And  by  lubiervierat  rylea  the  class  dividci| 
Subordination  does  her  laws  attend. 
And  actions  all  obey  their  proper  end  ; 
Priority  the  dignity  retains. 
And  10  th«  end's  tuperior  to  the  meins. 

He  that  to  iirbitrarj  power  inclines, 
Subjects  the  end  of  thtrigs  below  the  means; 
f averts  the  world,  and  crotscA  Providence, 
And  mingles  mighty  cause  with  coosequeoee ; 
Confoundi  the  order  nature  6x'd  at  firsts 
Makes  aU  the  world  a  crowd,  and  heaven  uBJust; 
Would  rcaaoci  from  the  minds  of  men  withdraw, 
Aud  let  the  foot  of  power  upon  the  neck  of  Jaw, 

All  things  on  proper  causes  do  depend ^ 
Kings  are  the  means,  'tis  government's  the  end  ; 
Justice  ii  the  foundation  of  the  thing, 
The  reason  of  the  name,  the  cause  of  king. 
If  any  will  the  classic  ri^ht  debate, 
And  set  the  law  below  the  maglftrate. 
Let  them  by  primog'enia]  birth  divide, 
Priority  will  all  dispute  decide. 

"When  they  can  just  authorities  procure. 
That  law's  the  younger  blood  to  kingly  power  j 
That  justice  Li  the  meanUt  nnd  king'fl  the  end» 
And  therefore  laf^i  must  on  the  kin|;s  depend ; 
If  they  can  turn  the  tables  on  mankind. 
And  prove  us  for  tyranuic  power  designed  ; 
Chuin'd   from   the   womb,   and   born   subjected 

ilaves. 
And  doom'd  by  fate  to  drudgery  and  graves ; 
Then  kings  have  right  to  call   themselves  sa- 

preme, 
And  all  the  world  was  only  made  for  them. 

'Tis    strange    so    weak    a    whimsey    should 

prevail. 
And  reason's  empire  seem  so  much  to  fail ; 
That  men  should  all  their  senses  sacriGce, 
And  cloud  their  minds  with  deep  absurdtties. 
The  cheat's  a  manufacture  of  the  deep, 
Contrived  to  lull  the  wheedled  world  asleep ; 
prom  be  IE  derived,  a  mere  origiual. 
And  Providence  is  not  concerned  at  all; 
Mankind's  drawn  in  by  pious  fraud  of  words^ 
To    make    Ihem    (|uit    their   senses   and    thetr 

swords. 
To  tell  us  tyrants  act  by  power  divine, 
And  must  be  iuffer'd  for  the  sacred  line  ; 
That  they  may  government  Uaelf  dismount. 
And  none  but  heaven  may  call  them  to  account  ( 
This  is  a  doctrine  heaven  Itself  arraign i, 
And  binds  the  world  in  tyranny  and  chains  ; 
Impeaches  sacred  wisdom  as  u  it  just. 
Subjecting  innocence  to  sovereign  lust ; 
Wanting  in  conduct,  and  in  power  too  weak, 
Making   just   laws   which   'twould    bo   just  to 

break ; 
Forming  incongruous  nonsense  in  the  brafn> 
Forbidding  us  to  do  what  we  must  not  refrain  ; 
Directing  men  to  contradict  hU  law, 
Which  one  while  thU  way,  one  white  that,  must 

draw ; 
Making  his  pleasure  contradict  his  will. 
And  contradictions  bis  commands  ful&l ; 


Damning  the  laws  of  reason  as  unjust,  (I) 

And  forcing  nature  to  betniy  her  trust ;  (^) 

Bewildered  sense  must  surely  lose  her  way. 

Both  ways  rebeli  and  must  both  ways  obey  ; 

And  all  the  bunds  of  being  3rst  unticdr 

Life's  left  at  will,  and  nature  di»obcy*d ; 

The  wandYing  thought's  in  mists  of  error  tott^ 

Stifled  in  contradiction  till  it'n  tost ; 

And  the  unthinking  animal  resigns 

Bis  eaptiv'd  sense  to  hell's  unjust  designi. 

Thus  tyrants  raise  their  fancied  dignity. 
And  clothe  themselves  with  jiclf-madc  niiijesty; 
Challenge  the  sanction  ni  the  power  diTine» 
And  strive  t'  entail  the  blessing  on  their  lio« ; 
Build  the  chimeric  fdbric  in  the  air. 
And  cloth'd  with  error,  crown  their  fancy  thcr^ ; 
Supposing  heaven  would  their  contrivance  oim^ 
And  bless  the  wretch  becauite  he  wears  «  croira| 
Cherish  the  fury  in  his  wild  mistakes, 
And  follow  with  the  blessings  he  fotiakei. 

Satire,  distinguish  here  the  kinds  of  power. 
Lest  poplar  heat  should  government  devour  ; 
Bnplain  the  terms  of  just  authority. 
And  search  the  sacred  right  of  majesty  j 
Greatness,  as  by  the  moderns  understood, 
Retpects  the  wicked  princes,  not  the  good. 

Forbid  it,  satire,  ne'er  debauch  thy  vene> 
The  empty  praise  of  tyrants  to  rehearse  ; 
*Tis  justice  saDetiOet  a  magistrate. 
And  virtue  only  makes  a  monarch  great ; 
Kings  that  by  law  the  government  obtain, 

I  And  rule  by  law,  can  never  rule  in  vain ; 
Their  just  behaviour  does  the  sanction  bring, 

I  This  justifies  the  law,  and  that  the  king  : 
While  they  within  the  bounds  of  truth  remalo* 
No  man's  oppressed,  and  therefore  none  compUia ; 
For  just  tee  has  a  right  to  rule  mankind. 
And  this  it  may  maintain^,  and  that  defend* 
The  king  that  justly  reigns  is  so  divine. 
And  honesty  entails  it  on  his  line ; 
Bui  'tis  while  bis  successors  reign  so  too. 
And  the  same  line  the  same  designs  pursue. 
As  soon  OS  they  the  path  of  light  mistake. 
The  Sjinction  will  the  faithless  race  forsake  ; 
Where'er  the  lawless  powers  of  lust  begin. 
They  let  the  king  go  out,  the  tyrant  in  ; 
The  subject  feels  the  swift  eCTects  of  force. 
And  obligation  will  decay  in  course.  (3) 

Kings  that  by  law  and  justice  ruiO  the  landiw 
Have  heaven's  high  noma   imptasa'd   an  thmr 

commandf ; 
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{1}  lieMoa  is  eondcmoed  wt  dicuting  imk* 
government. 

(Sy  KAtura  Li  cntnuttd  with  hum&n  UHr,  whk^  tf  Aa 
m^foM  to  a  lyrsat,  «he  betrays  b«r  trust  m  mneli  as  if  tlM 

(&)  iat)9  **  quo  civiJet  lodctatst  iniHlali  imt,  eartan 
e«t  rcctoribui  cujusquv  ipeciole  atiodduu  ia  anoa  ins  ^9g^' 
sttuin  ;  At  si  iriAnifciia  lit  injuna ;  ci  qiiis  Bai4»,  rhm^ 
larii,  Ttirax  Diom04et,  ea  ia  tutnlitM  cxere««t,  qtw  w^nuo 
bulil  pTobeatur,  non  idco  pra^clU4tuJIl  cut  Ju*  humautt  t^ 
cietaUa.  Imo  etLuu  ti  daivtur,  n«  ia  mimiuA  qu^cw  ar- 
cnttiute,  amia  rccte  a  vubditit  sutiii  (qua  de  r«  dakitas* 
Tidimiu  UUw  ipiot.  quorum  iastitutum  fbit  refiaai  pali 
iliU/cm  defondttre)  nan  tamcn  indc  sequetur  doh  pnm§  pnt 
ipiis  ab  aiiii  arm*  «ujiiL  Sic  ^oo«««  ttUAUnoat  ImUo  a  aw 
p«ti  poa»«,  quia  mea  gcnta  Mposkns,  susin  «»iptaL 
ret  swp*  eum  der«DiloB»  tnaocaatiainciMi^f 
tAus  da  iuxc  BcUl  •(  Pada/  lib.  U,  cap.  IS. 
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Pot  right  derives  itaclf  from  tbe  Moit  High, 

Alkd  ii  th«  tcit  of  nil  authority ; 

He  that  reiiiit^  and  dares  to  disobeyi 

taiultt  hit  ^f dker«  and  deiervcs  to  die ; 

Tbe  laws  the  guilty  criminAl  detest, 

Fof  God  eod  natioos  join  in  one  reqneiL 

Such  kiDgi  arc  sacred,  rij^hti  divine  appear, 
Law  lets  them  in.  and  law  tniiintainB  >m  there ; 
JoBtiee  fopportt  him  who  by  justice  reigno, 
Tbe  law  the  king,  the  king  the  law  maintains. 

TbEf  ia  the  mighty  thiog  call'd  governmeot,  1 
By  OAtare  fonn'd  does  nature  represent,  y 

God  ood  the  people  joining  their  consent,        ] 

If  cither  part  thli  order  disobey^  (1) 
TWt  breach  the  eonititution  must  betray; 
Tbe  obtigafioQ'a  equally  divine, 
KikA  b9tb  concur  in  the  supreme  design  i 
Jostiee  and  peace  the  mighty  thing  explain,      ^ 
Tbii  fa  what,  when  we  talk  of  bw».  we  mean,  V 
And  what  both  king  and  subject  must  main  tain.  3 
Tbe  high  collateral  principle's  so  just, 
Both  must  with  care  defend  the  mighty  trust ; 


I  Both  muit  the  safe  deposit  guard  and  teet 
'Tis  left  uninjured  to  posterity  : 
Justice  is  thus  to  pence  the  only  way. 
People  must  kioi^ft.  as  kings  the  laws  obey: 
If  either  side  the  hlj^fh  engngements  break. 
Reason  directs  the  course  the  rest  mny  take ; 
*Tis  plain  tbEkt  right  and  peace  must  be  secured : 
It  once  ihey  happen  to  be  overpowered, 
\   Order  of  goveroment  of  course  expir<». 
And  God  himself  from  such  a  place  retires^ 

People  in  vain  to  him  for  succour  cry. 
He  never  saves  the  mun  th.it  seeks  to  die; 
They  that  resolve  their  liberty  to  lose, 
Heaven  is  too  just  thdt  freedom  to  refuse, 
But  lets  them  have  the  slavey  which 

choose. 
THl  reason  opens  their  deluded  eyes, 
Blmded  with  notions  and  absurdities; 
Instructs  them  in  Ibc  rules  of  Providence, 
And  guides  by  feature's  laws  to  self-defence. 

Then  heaven  returns,  its  needful  aid  aflbrds, 
And  with  its  btessiog  consecratea  their  swordi. 


BOOK    IV. 


Some  to  parenueostom  now  repatri  (2) 
Aad  letrcb  tbe  ancient  laws  of  nations  there  i 
0Mfe  beyond  the  memory  of  time* 
MhA  teog'  prescription  naturalizes  crime  ; 
CnHooi  legitimates  a  nation's  shame, 
8emifar  a  law,  and  sometimes  gains  the  name. 

Ciutoin*t  the  long  tradition  handed  down» 
ancient  erriof  nations  to  our  own  i 
Antiquity's  its  only  prnper  plea. 
And  long-forgotten  ages  raise  us  high  authority. 

Tbii  weak  support,  this  wandYmg  empty  cloud. 
BftSt  tbe  erowo'd  wretch,  and  helps  to  moke  him 

proud; 
Pemtadea  him  to  believe  it  muit  be  true, 
Ttie  homage  fools  have  paid  becomes  his  due  ^ 
A  debt  te  eustom,  and  by  custom  draw, 
nm  wiUlDf  igcfl  to  believe  'tis  luw. 

Custom's  the  ancient  u^age  of  mankind, 
Cttttom  may  guide,  but  never  ought  to  bind  ; 
BMnusc  the  nature  of  the  thing  conveys 
Mew  light,  and  by  itself  directs  our  eyes« 


Custom  supplies  deficiencies  of  law, 
'  may  our  voluntary  homage  draw  ; 


Sobditi  obodlre  non  debcnt  m«[|fiitr»tui»  li  <|uid  Jufi 
»U  Wit  diviao  «dver>um  ■UtiuL— Otodut  de  Juri 
ft  Pa<d«, 

1 1  U  ftrranouMly  aifucd  by  tho  patront  of  arbitrary 

r,  tliMt  t(  luji  tvtan  the  cuitotn  of  iiAtJoni  to  ict  up 

torn  f ttperlar  height  »»KMre  *J1  law.  «nd  th«t  a 

of  ofu  will  |irtMlti««cKArnple*o/  the  profound- 

BO  in  the  CMn»|>l«  ;  nnd  thmi  in  «U  th«  Arst  go- 

tt^M  wtttUi.  •v«ru  down  to  the  Roman  ernpirv  ; 

_  til*  tubjectii  of  the  Roinui  empire  none 

ateoliitA,^  ubetileiit  defenrnc*  to  th«  eommand 

tJUkn  Ui«  Ckrutlan*,  wboon  all  haoda  chote 

Omih  tlun  to  oyposetlwtr  tmperon. 


I  But  where  the  lows  of  nature  are  so  plain, 
CustofD'a  impertinent,  tradition's  Tain  j 
*Tis  needless  to  refer  to  af  es  patti 
Where  nature's  ready  to  direct  the  last; 
Antiquity's  a  mean  und  empty  proof* 
Where  reason  dictates  we  have  laws  enough. 

Custom's  the  bastard  of  antiquity^ 
The  light  that  error  coxens  coxcombs  by  * 
TheJngrsliKi^  fraud  bos  plagued  relif  Ion  long* 
With  double   face,  with  loose  and  stammeriDg 

tongue ; 
Conveying  fragments  on  from  age  to  age. 
While  human  doctrtnrs  with  divine  engage; 
Prevailing  there,  it  creeps  into  the  state, 
And  apes  tbe  law  to  cheat  tbe  magistrate. 

No  rules,  no  nat'ral  dictates  it  obeys, 
But  chiefly  ancient  errors  it  conveys  ; 
Mod^n  encroachments  on  our  virtue  makes, 
And  bkicks  it  with  our  fathers'  old  mistakes ; 
As  if  tiur  rev'rence  to  their  ashes  due, 
Should    recommeod  their    crimes,    and   follies 

too: 
And  make  us  like  some  modern  rakes  appear. 
Who   Will   be    damn'd    because    their    fathers 

were.  (1) 

Besides,  this  weapon's  of  too  weak  a  birlbi 

The  exhalation's  low»  and  near  the  earth  | 
Custom's  a  weak,  absurd,  and  empty  thing. 
Too  much  below  the  dignity  of  king  ; 


(J)  A  ttaunch  aifumcot,  wbich  li  in  common  tb«  de- 
fence made  about  rcli^o,  tU.«  ita  atitiquJty.  afld  iu  bcinf 
Iha  rmliffitm  of  oar  aficiMienii  1  and  many  p^l«  Ituiti  upon 
thia  w  Chat  ehoke  aa  to  tvparate  opinions,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  tliey  mmn  lirvd  Ln«  and  which  Uicir  fathart  w«t« 
brought  up  to  beftn«  fbaou 


I 


I 


Ill-«uited  to  the  deep  cpntrivpd  design. 
Of  bmlding  rcgnl  power  on  right  divino ; 
Fop  if  the  Bacrcd  race  from  heaven  came  down, 
M'hat  need  of  custom  to  support  ii  crown? 
The  high  descent  would  all  so  plain  appear, 
There'd  be  no  need  of  such  cnigmus  here. 

Of  all  pretencpa  mankind  could  invent. 
Custom's  the  widest  frnm  the  high  intent  s 
lr»  Jong:  originiirs  to  nil  men  knovm. 
Born  of  the  mob^  and  in  the  crowd  begun : 
CuiJtom's  the  ancient  U5Q(?c  of  a  nation^ 
Handed  to  rolling  times  for  imitation  ; 
Improved  by  craft  in  error**  public  schools. 
Brought  in*  by  knaves,  and  then  maintained  by 

fools ; 
The  practice  of  the  people  made  the  name, 
For  practices  and  customs  are  the  tome; 
From  whence  prolific  vit:o  this  maxim  takci, 
The  crime  one  age  commits,  no  age  forsakes. 

And  yet  this  heterogeneous,  ill-born  thing^, 
Fnili  in'the  point,  fails  to  support  the  king; 
Custom  falls  off  from  the  weak-grounded  camet 
And  baulks  the  tyrant  to  restore  the  laws  ; 
It  ca(l*t  concur  to  make  our  reason  void. 
The  sen»c  of  nations  has  the  fraud  destroy'd  ; 
Kings  have  indeed  from  the  bef^inning  strove 
To  propagate  the  crime  that  all  men  love  j 
'T  has  been  their  custom  to  insult  mankind. 
And  tyranny  was  always  in  their  mind  ; 
Mankind  was  always  with  this  temper  cursed. 
That  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  dur»t  j 
Custom  hat  always  taught  the  kin^  to  ride. 
Oppress  the  subject  to  support  their  pride ; 
But  people  always  have  opposed  the  cheat| 
It  never  was  their  custom  to  submit ;  (I) 
Custom  thit  one  unhappy  truth  will  tell. 
When  kings  grew  tyrants  subjects  would  rebel : 
'Twa*  always  to,  and  monarchs  strive  in  vain, 
Nature  to  Time's  decease  will  the  just  rule  main- 
tain ; 
It  must  he  thus,  heav'n  so  dest^^n'd  the  thing, 
The  tyrant^s  inconsistent  nrith  the  king ; 
The  people  may,  custom  gives  her  assent, 
Dethrone  ihe  man  to  save  the  government : 
The  laws  to  their  own  channel  may  restore. 
And  still  the  crown's  as  sacred  as  before. 

Satire,  with  Indignation  let's  review 
Their  custom  who  believe  this  doctrine  true  ; 
Of  all  the  nations  in  the  univereet 
None  preach  it  more,  and  none  obiervo  ii  lest* 

If  Godihip  must  attend  on  Mnjesty, 
This  nation's  damn'd  down  to  the  tenth  degree » 
From  forty*one,  to  this  unhappy  time, 
We're  all  debauched  with  thi*  paternal  crime ; 
By  turns  have  al]  the  fatal  fault  embraced. 
By  turns  rebell'd,  and  monarchy  by   turns  de- 
faced ; 
Keav'o's  high  vicegerent  twice  reversed  by  force. 
Once  sword   in  hand,  and  oqg«  a  way  that's 
worse  I 


(1)  Tbe  custom  of  riHJjtiiif  tjTanti  is  much  niore  ai»< 
eknt  than  that  of  sUtalute  «ub]nkcioD,  and  the  iii«Uutf« 
fivi'tt  in  the  9th  book  prow  thu  u  in  th«  cai«  of  Aardana 
tMiJui,  NeUud^tadocxzar,  And  all  Uic  andMit  inoaarchiet  of 
tlM  world;  to  that  cuMom  Is  dUvetJy  ifmtut  tluein  hvro, 
and  r«iistaiic«  of  tynnttj  plainly  provod  Itoia  it. 


To  make  out  all  the  articles  of  trust, 
And  tell  the  world  that  either  way  *tls  just ; 
The  unbelieving  crowd  the  father  slew,  (I) 
The  church  the  son,  and  yet  believed  it  true ;  (2) 
Declared  him  sacred,  blind  allegiance  swore. 
And  hang'd  the  VMiigs  for  killing  kings  before 
Heaven  must  such  Infidelity  detest, 
Or  else  the  crown's  divinity's  a  jest. 

Posterity,  when  histories  relate 
This  passive   sham,    will  ask.  What  monster* 

that  ? 
W^liat  inconsistent,  indigested  thing. 
Which   mocks  the  subject   first,   and  then  the 

kinp ; 
The  ignis  fatuus  of  obedient  slaves. 
Who  promise  in  the  gross*  perform  by  halvei  ; 
The  dream  of  cootradietive  loyalty, 
Which  makes  men  suffer  first,  and  then  obey  ;  (3) 
The  jest  of  subjects,  and  the  snare  of  kin^s. 
Which  these  to  rebels,  those  to  ruin  brings. 

And  wlien  succeeding  ages  shall  retire, 
And  of  our  high  performances  inquire  ; 
When  they  shall  see  the  sacred  mask   thrown 

by, 
The  people  arm'd  against  the  monarchy  ; 
The  oaths,  the  doctrine,  and  the  men  forgot. 
And  non-resistance  die  upon  the  spot ; 
The  passive  swearing  clergy  up  in  arms* 
Defending  glebe,  and  dean  and  chapter  far  mi 
Their  liberty  and  property  protect, 
And  loyalty  and  forty  oaths  reject. 

They'll    blush,    and  search  the  registen  of 

time. 
In  hopes  to  shift  the  race  off  with  the  crime  ; 
With  forced    regret  they'll  own    the  oafaappj 

breed. 
That  such  a  race  of  coieombi  should  succeed  i 
They'll  cancel  all  the  records  they  can  find, 
To  blot  their  baser  conduct  out  of  mind ; 
Strive  to  forget  the  line  from  whence  they 
And    blast  the    practice  when    they  bleat 

name. 


the 


They'll  own  their  erring  fathers  to  be  foots, 
Whose  penitence  their  practice  ridicules  j 
Fooli  that  to  fancies  sacrificed  their  sense, 
And  placed  their  kings  supreme  to  Providence ; 
Till  nature,  spite  of  art,  restored  their  eyes. 
And  made  them  their  own  innocence  despise;; 
Till  injured  reason  reasiumed  its  reign. 
And  forced  them  their  own  freedoms  to  maiii- 
tain  ; 


(1)  Thpy  itrw  Him  In  eff^t,  for  ikey  dror*  kim  into  htr 
mahmtnt ;  and  afterimrda  fcwteht  H^altut  hitn,  abol  atUs, 
and  if  thvy  dki  not  klii  him,  it  wai  becaow  Ihcy  coakl 


{2)  Tlie  church  of  England  beFcitUkeno^lfoirtli*  I 
as  such  ;  for  thv  church  nuvervwmed  ttiii  dootliM*^ 
that  would  htir«  Uien  called  Bivaites  of  lb* 
and  profeaxibii;  her  doctrine,  pt«l«&d«d  Co  baUsvs  this  fse- 
tMMtenKU  dDctrin^,  irare  tlia  fint  that  acted  oaatrafr  is 
It,  and  abaiulo(n*d,  fouigrht  iigaiiift,  and  in  the  wtnmot  wdt 
■ctioDS,  mtirdert^d  their  prince,  whicli  1  c«U  a  vorwa  *«gr 
than  the  fanner  murdervd  his  father,  Ixtcanae  it  vaaAciS 
deluding  him,  and  thtu  tkvirajriiif  hiaa« 

(3)  FaitJvo  obedience  ia  a  costradlctkra  in  trmu;  fbe 
I  if  they  luJTi'r^  it  roiut  be  far  lint  disobfe^inf ;  Ulhrnyt ' 
jthftccould  he  ao  pcaAitjr  inUiclcdi  if  thirj  Ai 
I  the  penalty,  Uow  could  thej  obey  t 
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Forced  them  to  own  they  bad  been  mad  before, 
I  And  made  them  justly  break  (1)  what  they  ua* 
juitly  iwore*  (2) 

MooArchs,  too,  may  by  Inte  examples  aec, 
The  utmost  bouodt  of  human  loya!ty  : 
The*  bag  with  words  the  airy  fraud  may  snell, 
Wheae*er  they  are  oppress'd,  they  all  rebel. 

What  tho*  they're  churchmen^  zealoui  and 
severe, 
Who  preach'd  it  Grat,  and  to  perform  it  swear  j 
,   By  fine  diitinctions  they  abandoa'd  both, 
L  Boond  by  their  iatVett  faster  than  their  oath  : 
*Tli  vain  on  empty  notions  to  dcpf!nd,  (3) 
They'll  all  fall  off,  whatever  they  pretend  ; 
Reaion  the  secret  riddle  will  untte, 
When  nature  contradicts  they  mtist  obey  : 
Tlicir  blind  obedience  mny  in  words  prevail, 
BqI  when  they  should  perform  they  always  fail ; 
Self  (4)  steps  between  with  new  authority, 
Kafrest  is  nature's  law,  arid  will  not  lie  ; 
Mitic  frauds  may  other  thiDgn  pretend, 
Btti  bII  things  to  their  consequeocei  end. 

Hen  may  sometimca^  by  luhdlty  and  slight, 
Oppo«e  themselves  and  aacriBce  tlieir  right ; 
Bm€  aU's  a  blast,  the  empty  fraud*s  in  vain, 
IstTrest  instructs,  and  all's  restored  again  ; 
8iU-love's  (5)  the  ip-ound  of  all  the  things  we 

do. 
Which  they  that  talk  on't  least  do  most  pursue  i 
For  ihiB  we  hope,  for  this  believe,  and  pray, 
Heaven's  no  heaven  to  us  if  property*B  away ; 
'Tit  hopes  of  good  is  nature's  chief  deiign, 
Aadno  man  can  hii  native  end  decline; 
Wbeiie*er  he  deviates  from  the  just  intent, 
Th«  Utnatic  to  Bedlam  should  be  sent ; 
His  bead*s  disordered,  nature's  In  a  storm. 
And  when  his  sense  returns,  be  wOl  reform* 

Would  men  give  reason  its  eateoded  scope* 
No  mMk  can  act,  when  he  desists  to  hope  i 
Tli  hopes  of  heaven,  for  which  we  heaven  obey. 
For  Ibar's  a  bondage,  not  a  loyalty  ; 


(1)  tt  w»  JostcT  iJi  them  to  brmk  th.9  o&th  of  pamjtd, 
slwalttle  submiiiion,  than  it  was  to  take  it ;  for  thv  taking 
ta  imth,  vkkh  they  that  Uk«  it  have  no  design  or  ij»da«d 
porwcr  to  pcffarm,  muit  be  unjust. 

(1)  It  wu  mlio  impouible  to  keep  lucb  am  o«th  without 
bsiof  foilty  of  betmying  thia  liberties  of  their  country,  and 
JiiMiliiro  U  was  Juit  to  bresk  it. 

im  He  that  tnists  to  tabjeca  who  will  nrew  to  perform 
SBOthto  ewB  rMsoai  mi|{ht  dictate  tobJm  they  have  oel- 
fltot  fovwr  to  do  not  he  right  to  elaim,  doeeirei  hJsni«lf, 
«4I1  always  b«  fthaadooed  in  his  ratramitiet, 

iMsimst  is  fuch  «  prvTuling  bond,  espedAltjr 
MMO  aooeun,  that  it  nearer  faiU  to  open  men't  eyei 
aww  advante^es,  when  ther  are  brought  to  extre- 
«ad  ihflft  U  the  ruin  of  sll  thoee  people  that  depend 
Ithcm, 

[  Socne  have  alflrmcJ  there  is  no  other  principle,  either 
I  Of  ciril,  ihan  our  inve  of  God  i*  l>ounded  by»  and 
t  no  fATther  than  ouur  lenxe  of  property  in  him  ; 
■  eaioe  thai  aocient  expr^DuioD,  t^Ue  tneum^  et 
I  iollr  ilsiHnh^Tbere  are  torn*  olieerrations  and  directioni  to 
1  hv  allowed  la  Uit  case  i  but  in  this  cau  the  awmneiit  ii 
I  Jfeal,  that  the  food  of  the  peopkt,  oe  lalf-sunportfls  the  end 
I  eiffoiwniianst,  a«d  conaeqaently  the  test  ofeacdieDce :  they 
I  tJkat  obey  tjranttf  do  it  bvm  aonM)  ahmlute  neceetity^  as 
H  wmA  of  means  to  nsalct*  or  must  be  ctteetncd  as  men 
lipMef  Ihrilr  civil  ttndentandin^;  and  whenever  cx-^ 
^Mm  fadtt«e  Iheni  to  their  lenaea.  they  wiil  certainly 
I  ji^  a  step  to  Ihatr  eordid  nihmiaaiotu. 


No  man  regards  the  law  that  once  despitiri, 
The  madman  his  expected  end  prepares  ; 
That  government  which  makes  men  hope  in  1 
vain,  f 

May  for  a  season  forced  submissions  gain,  f 

But  ne'er  can  long  their  loyalty  maintain.         J 

From  hence  'tis  worth  obierving  when  we 
find 
Undue  subjections  have  debauchM  the  mind  ; 
The  wretches  freely  propagate  the  jest, 
When  any  but  themstslves  ure  so  opprcss'd ; 
Or  when  in  special  cose  their  kings  prepare. 
To  let  them  of  the  plunder  have  a  share  ; 
But  when  the  passive  thieves  the  burden  feel^ 
They're  always  ^rst  to  draw  the  angry  steel. 

No  man  can  surely  so  much  folly  show. 
And  not  the  meaning  of  the  ronxim  know  ; 
*Tis  vain  with  words  to  make  our  volumes  swell, 
If  speech  betrays  'em  not,  their  actions  will ; 
The    meaning^s    plain,  when  they   caress    the 

crownt 
Tbeylt  bear  with  ail  men*!  rain  but  their  owiu 

If  ever  prince  should  after  this  pretend, 
On  non* resisting  zcaloti  to  depend  ; 
Though  iba  first  fraud  might   well  trepan  tho 

crown, 
Whenever  they're  trick'd  again,  the  faiiU*8  their 

own  t 
If  they  from  pulpit  loyalty  etpect* 
That  men  shottid  not  their  property  prntect ; 
And  from  such  notions  venture  to  oppress, 
Presuming  on  the  doctrine  we  profess ; 
Whoc*er  he  be  that  shall  this  Traud  advance. 
Let  him  to  Bedlam  go,  and  not  to  Frftnce* 

Thus  tyrants  are  in  their  own  schemes  de^ 
eeived. 
And  perjury  (1)  by  perjury  retrieved  ; 
The  devil  by  his  own  darling  sins  betrayed. 
And  lies  and  broken  oaths  become  a  trade  | 
Kings  first  their  oaths  of  coronation  break, 
And  so  their  people's  peigury  bespeak. 

Then,  satire,  give  antiquity  a  call. 
And  search  this  criiDC  to  its  original ; 
From  what  foul  root  the  strong  delusion  grows. 
How  subjects  came  to  swear,  and  kings  t'  iix^ 

pose  ; 
How  these  did  lirst  demand,  and  those  pretend. 
Subjects  first  swear^  and  princes  first  depend. 

ThejeuJousy  of  tyrants  was  the  cause,  (2) 
Who  doubted  the  protection  of  the  laws ; 
For  •twa*  convenient  that  thny  should  prepare, 
By  rules  unheard  of,  laws  unheard  to  bear : 
Tyrants  by  this  confess  when  we  obey. 
We're  honester  and  greater  fools  than  they : 


(I)  It  it  eridently  explained,  the  breach  of  compact  wae 
a  peijury  In  the  kittff.  the  brvach  of  en  ecoentric  loyalty 
illegally  and  impollitically  ftwom  to  in  hi»  blind  ilavee  of 
■ubjcciai,,  WM  a  perjury  in  Uteni ;  but  the  time  of  that  per- 
Juxy  seems  to  be  at  the  takii:^  of  the  oath  ;  of  which  aftier. 

{1]  The  binding  «uh)ect«  by  the  obl^atioat  of  oaths  has 
ita  original  in  die  »iiiptcioiu  foatt  and  appfvhenslons  of 
princes ;  and  thofto  chiefly  founded  upon  the  conscious 
hi^nM>,  that  they  were  impoauif  thing*  upon  them  which 
reason  woold  dinet  them  to  oppose ;  but  being  bound  by 
their  oaths,  wocUd  bear  fbr  fkar  of  pcijttry^ 
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Fooli  to  iuppoie  when  royal  oathi  are  voio,         i 
The  people'ft  obi iga lion  should  remain  :  | 

That  the  void  contract  should  the  lubjeet  bind, 
Should  leave  the  moQarch  free,  the  men  con-' 

fined; 
And  honester  they  must  be  to  retain. 
The  force  of  that  which  hinds  the  prince  in  vdti. 

Tyrant*  are  always  jealous,  breach  of  kwf. 
Shows  the  too  conscious  wretch  the  native  oause 
Of  all  tesjitancc  ;  common  reason  speaks^ 
Subject  will  ne'er  obey  the  laws  he  breaks  t 
Kmgs  who  resolve  the  people  to  oppress, 
Will  be  rciiated  i    they  expect  no  leas ; 
And  therefore  to  Gxotic  projects  fiy. 
To  paint  u  new  unheard-of  loyalty  ; 
By  oatba  oblige,  where  nature  left  them  free, 
And  fright  men  with  the  mock  of  perjury* 

None  has  lucb  right  to  be  oppressed  as  they, 
Who  can  in  such  sublime  degrees  obey ; 
To  couchant  Isachar's  old  tribe  allied. 
For  slaves,  and  not  for  subjects,  qualified ; 
Kings  that  have  brought  their  people  to  lucb 

rules. 
These  must  be  tyrants  own'd,  and  those  be  fools ; 
The  case  is  plain,  the  ooniequenoe  is  just. 
The  last  appeurs  the  reason  of  the  firsts 

•Tis  pity  they  who  liberty  despise, 
Should  want  a  tyrant  for  their  exercise ; 
*Tis  pity  but  they  should  be  all  oppress'di 
Who  covet  chains,  and  make  themselves  a  jest ; 
Kings  ought  to  ride  when  people  lo  submit. 
That  they  mny  feel  the  nature  of  their  wit ; 
A  A  I  bey  who  scorn  the  light  should  never  see. 
So  they  who  would  be  slaves  should  ne'er  be 

free; 
1  know  not  who  live  most  unnatural  lives, 
The  subject  that  bis  liberty  survives. 
Or  kings  that  trample  law  and  freedom  down, 
And  make  free  justice  truckle  to  the  crown. 

But  this  one  caution  let  them  tdke  that  do. 
Law  files  at  first,  but  'twill  at  last  pursue ; 
Art  may  by  mighty  dams  keep  out  the  tide, 
Check  the  strong  river,  and  mighty  streams  di- 
vide ; 
Pen  up  the  swelling  waters  and  deny, 
The  easy  waves  to  glide  with  pleastire  by. 

But  when  the  iojured  itream*s  retmn*d  too 

long, 
And  nature  calls  it  lo  resent  the  wrong  ; 
It  breaks  th'  illegal  opposition  down» 
And  claims  by  force  the  cimnnel  for  its  own  : 
So  tyranny  ma^  govern  for  a  time. 
But  nature'  sinks  the  monarch  w^ith  the  crime. 

Custom  from  nature  just  eoncluiion  draws, 
And  serves  the  nations  now  instead  of  laws; 
l1riB  general  practice  of  the  world  nppeors^ 
And  custom  old  precedents  now  prepares ; 
The  ancient  well  defended  rutes  sets  down, 
In  nature's  book  to  alt  the  people  known : 
The  weakfst  sense  the  dictates  underttanda. 
And  all  men  freely  sloop  to  her  commands. 

Of  all  the  numerous  champions  of  the  catist. 
Who  set  up  kings  «boY«  the  power  ol  laws ; 


I  never  found  the  wilting  martyr  die, 

A  party-sacHflce  ( I )  to  loyalty  ; 

I  never  found  a  man  so  void  of  sense* 

As  freely  to  abandon  self  defence; 

Basely  from  sense  of  loyalty  and  law, 

Should  from  his  juster  liberty  withdraw  ; 

That  to  a  tyrant  would  his  life  subject, 

And  not  his  injured  property  protect ; 

That,  bleat   with  power,  should  all  that  pQWtr 

lay  down. 
And  die  a  victim  to  tliat  god,  the  crown. 

The  truest  subject  will  to  truth  appeal, 
And  if  that  truth's  oppress'd,  in  truth  rebel ;  (Q 
Will  force  to  force,  and  right  to  wrong  opposet 
And  nature's  laws  engage  with  nature's  foea. 

If  any  prince  Is  flatter'd  to  believe, 
Subjeets  will  blind  obedience  to  him  give : 
Let  him  be  wary  how  he  cotncs  to  try, 
Theyll  alt  by  practice  give  their  words  the  Ue: 
Custom's  the  ju»t  authority  they'll  plead. 
Custom  in  nature's  book,  and  alt  mankind  lUf 

read: 
If  any  doubt  the  caution  is  not  so, 
Let  them  to  England  for  examples  go. 

England  the  doctrine  openly  profcss'd,  (8) 
And  all  the  marks  of  slavery  careit'd  j 
We    coarted   chains,   but  'twas   in    court    dlii. 

guise,  (4) 
And  holy  f^aud  conceafd  the  lacred  liet ; 
The  church  the  mountebank,  the  king  the  jeit« 
The  wheedled    monarch,    and    the    wheedlii^ 

priest ; 
For  when  coercive s  first  began  t"  appear, 
They  made  their  monarch  buy  the  jest  too  dear  j 
Told  him  they'd  wiUmgly  support  hit  crown. 
In  any  one's  oppressions  but  their  own  ; 
But  when  their  own  destruction  they  fore-taw» 
They  cried  out  loudest.  Liberty  and  Law  * 
Their  vow'd  allegiance  early  they  withheld. 
First  hegg'd  their  monarch's  pardon,  (o)  then 

rebeird; 
Softly  dismissed  him  from  his  right  divine. 
And  unswore  all  allegiance  to  hit  line  ;  (6) 
How  natural  ^tis  to  man  to  save  his  own  ! 
And  rather  to  be  perjured  than  undone; 

(1 )  Not  one  of  our  preschen  of  the  pjuiit*  dDctrixw  *••* 
fftvc  an  tnstanoe  of  it  in  thcnuelvet,  but  wnaaJrogotly  o»* 
IHMed  lli«ix  MTcreign,  as  vooa  m  h«  bcjgma  to  toneh  tbA 
particular  rights, 

(8)  latiuxBWsble  iailwiees  of  it  we  lo  te  ftwnd  ta  %a«k 
taoiped  as  well  w  profuM  hiitory,  sUapvt  from  tba  bs^l^ 
aiog  of  monarehk'S  to  ihc  world,  to  this  time. 

IS)  The  doctriae  of  absolute  undijiMitcd  t>bcdteaes  WM 
\  never  io  publicJy  profecKed,  and  «o  Car  e&tcndad,  as  is  Bag^ 
land,  where  the  very  clency  prvacbed  Out  tli«  kisif't  eai»- 
mand  extended  even  to  t£«  livet  and  libf  ftjr  •■  w*U  aa  fta 
MtAtv*  ofhii  subjecUt  and  hit  attempts  tntisl  aot  ba  T«tiil«|i 
bu!  iuttnittyd  to  a*  n  judgment  fTom  God. 

|4)  It  i&  to  be  obterred,  Uuit  in  the  l*tc  rrvoluticsi  sew 
«f  ihoM  geniWmeu  who  were  the  open  pmtttoaadcf  of  lib* 
dootrlne  of  divLno  right  and  abaotnte  lubJ^lioB.  w«ra  dbv 
firkt  to  throw  off  iba  maak,  when  the  practice  of  foyal  ta>^ 
podtioii  came  to  bearhaid  upon  tbemiaalvM. 

(6)  And  evera  atlll  sotat  of  (lieaa  th>t  imv  pmadi  np  ^dllp 
doctrtaa  aftvah,  and  pratand  kings  csn  do  00  vraB|^  Ml4 
oraat  aol  be  reiiMed,  wtn  mmtm  of  th«  )o«kdnt  «»HsNsiSi 
anl&»t  tha  aflkir  of  Magdakn  CoUif*,  maA  th«  imfotMtm 
of  tb«  nign  of  the  l«te  King  Jatnea. 

(A)  In  their  takiog  new  oatht  to  tb*  preaaai  —taMlrfK 
ment  they  relinquiihed  their  forrner  aJlcgiasw  lo  H^  titti 
KUig  Jaoieei  but  in  the  abjuratjoo  they  pcifKtly  ft- 
noanced  his  race. 
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Bat  al\  Ibe  vill&ny  it  plaJo  from  hence, 
Not  in  lh«  change,  but  in  the  fint  pretimce ; 
That  kio^  the  sovereign  power  to  repreieot, 
Th&t  wUeii  ihcy  tyrannize  in  govern  me  nt, 
Meo  thould  submit  w  be  by  them  oppreu*d| 
And  wfTer  ooty  to  uphold  the  jett ; 
A  jest  indeed*  ftod  so  the  inonArch  found, 
ChArm'd  with  the  airy*  empty  fab'lcuA  aouod  ^ 
For  fvheo  he  proved  tht^  patient,  pcL8»ivc  tribe, 
His  suffering  mAy  their  Joyatty  describe. 

Sfttire,  go  dofm,    and  learch    the    pathlesa 

deepi,  (1) 
Where  Ptuto  nil  hit  treat^herous  If  g:ionf  keepi ; 
There  mftke  inquiry  *mon^  tlic  faithless  race. 
This  tre^iion  shine*  of  that  infcrniuli  place ; 
Kn^el  to  the  bUck  Bassa  and  a*k  of  hell, 
Th'n  one  kind  lecret  sin  but  to  reveal ; 
Ask  them  what  HAmc,  n^hat  phrue  deacribei  the 

crime, 
fiLepeat  the  circumBtafiees  and  Ihe  time ; 
Uj  life  for  ihine,  the  honeit  dcv'l  repliei. 
The  fact  beyond  infirnal  knowledge  lief : 
Lends  thee  s  ipirit  or  t^o^  the  thing  t'  explore^ 
And  owns  HwdS  never  heard  of  there  before, 

Tlie  heterogeneous  crime  no  parent  finds, 
T»  tiom  of  fal^e  conGeptioni  in  the  mitids } 
And  vice  engender'd  ^ith  corrupted  rumet, 
TIm   vapour    itrafige    incongruous    flights    ss- 

sttnies  ; 
llii%  ilUdecocted  in  a  vjdoui  brain, 
MQft  cnmes  lutheardr  and  critnei  uaknown  con- 

Uin; 
Ikiis  bell's  out-sinn'd,  and  hypocrlttc  fraud, 
i^WMrts  the  black  manufiicture  fini  Eibroad ; 
Ifliproved  to  politic  death  the  vile  extreme, 
tnrows  kingdoms  down,  and  levels   crowns  to 

them. 

Whem  subjects  court  the   prlncQ   to    tyran- 
niie,  (fi> 
And  swell  tlie  bladder  of  hit  pHde  with  praise  i 
Prompt  hiro  to  exercise  tyrnnnie  power, 
And  tell  htm  they're  the  men  he  may  devour; 
Bom  to  the  exidted  idol  they  erect, 
With  homage  lower  than  fail  vanity  could  eVr 
expect  i 

fl)  TkiB  I*  an  eaiMinSon  upon  tlie  horrid  crl]»«  of 
I  Wmmtihfm  a  priaot  to  believe  tvch  incocgfuoui  noiuvnae 
I  ^I^M  bu  attt^«<:t«.   whiLtover  thfry  iui|:iit  h^  brought   Lo 

E,   «T*aid  vver  be  bfuught  to  lubmit  to  hii  ab«alutc 
lacDvunoUed  power,  tliAt  they  would  at  i^till,  and  se« 
taw,  raJigion,  UbicrtJet,  &nd  estates  tubvertod,  d**^ 
1  muj  iJ,  aod  jiluadvred,  mod  only  wjtb  pnyAnand  tran  in- 
I  voealw  k«avea  for  mdreu— and  that  they  should,  Lo  delud« 
'     h  Iha  mat9,  tuppOM  tuck  abiurdiiift*  of  themutlve*  to 
I  and  Bweu  to  in  miao ;  and  aU  thU  iuu»t  be  a^ainit 
I  own  kflowJcdie  and  naiuro,  aad  done  oo  purpose  to 
r  kin  iabo  inlackWb  tlwy  tkouflife  tbay  tliouUl  get  by 
pn*«at,  btttaa  Ihey  knew  vuiit  niJJt  him  at  Ian ;  1 
.  _  waa  m  tmaehery  will  lie  hard  lo  b*  ibitod  m  tha 
I  balWit,  aad  tharaibiv  I  Mad  the  laliie  down  to  in- 
^Mlr*  If  thm  b«  aay  particular  natna  Ibr  aoch  a  villaiiy 
[Uiadvvila, 

ia  evrtain,  titai  the  flattery  of  cotut  para*U«a,  and 

^f*^yi^  wh&  too  often  have  the  care  and  fjivour  nf 

,  haw  led  them  on  tu  the  muct  tyrannic  methods  of 

nl,  bj  th«  bait  ot  thorn  tboliah  auggaatiaaa ;  tbua 

Cnpted  theiD  u>  tyrannlie,  who  wimld  oIImv- 
n  toltrabty  Ktbcr,   •wvlling  their  tluKifhla 
t  fancy  4f  beum  Uod't  vicegeiwutt.  and  accDUittable 
but  him;  and  all  t;y  Um  hypocritical  pruniiaea  of 
I  0h«dieiw«  on  their  own  parta,  which  thoy  a«v«i' 
I  to  pay. 


Tell  him  to  rule  by  law's  to  rule  by  halves 
And  own  themselves  hi!i  cattle  and  his  ilavets 
Pray,  cant,  and  iwear,  exotic  ways  contrive. 
To  make  their  btibbled  prince  the  fraud  believe  s 
Bind  their  diesembled  honiiige  to  the  crown, 
And  bend  the  solemns  of  relig:ion  down  ; 
Qill  in  the  sacred  to  uphold  the  cheat. 
And  moke  the  sacrtment  (1)  confederate  j 
Joirt  heaven  and  hetl  in  one  united  crime. 
And  mix  th'  infernal  up  with  the  iublirao: 
Such  men  are  past  the  power  of  argument. 
Nature  condemns  them  with  a  known  eonseot, 

Satrre,   think   on,  coniHve    some  new-mad9 

word, 
For  speech  denies,  and  can  no  phrase  aflbrd ; 
Study  (he  langu.tge  of  the  gulf,  and  tee 
Tti'  infernal  dialect  of  treachery ; 
Learu  some  ticw  term  the  modern  ctime  t*  ex* 

press,  (2) 
Suited  to  its  politer  wickedness ; 
That  we  may  see  the  picture  of  the  times, 
And  know  the  men  in  their  exalted  crimes. 

For  these  are  always  fprcmost  to  betray, 
And  with  their  early  treasons  lead  the  way  ; 
These  are  the  fcimuui  knights  of  SatVburyf 
llie  tribe  of  life  and  fortune,  loyally  :  (3) 
The  stand-by  men,  the  old  abhornn;j  race,  (4) 
Who  had  no  cotinigCt  "cause  they  had  no  grace  j, 
Yet  boldly  ventured  only  to  took  on, 
And  see  their  injured  monarch  fight  alone  : 
Desert  him  in  the  quarrel  they  had  made. 
As  men  too  guilty  not  to  be  afraid. 

Treason  and  loyalty  go  hand  in  hand. 
Till  on  the  dnng'eroug  precipice  they  stand  ; 
Embroil'd  with  laws,  and  injured  nations'  arms* 
Guilt    breaks    the  circles,    and    dissolves    the 

charms: 
The  wretch  that  fawn*d  with  hypocntic  breath. 
Deserts  him  in  Ihe  agonies  of  death  :  (5) 


(1)  Aa  oath  li  ealled  a  aacrameai  ia  otbar  langtiagat, 
and  the  Baerament  hare  Li  frequaatly  made  um  of  as  an 
oath,  and  aa  a  bond  uf  tincieriiy. 

(?J  It  wai  a  horrid  deceit,  and  caanot  be  enoiigh  ax- 
plodpd,  to  draw  thoUtt  king  into  the  arbitrary  fn»thod»  he 
fell  byt  only  to  moke  him  ruin  hit  snbjctctc.  that  chsy  tnlf^ 
•hare  the  plunder;  and  ofierwarda  abaadoa  aad  orarthniw 
hjm^  that  had  hr^irkcned  only  to  theiradvico,  aod  I  kaow 
ao  general  word  to  give  Lt.  but  of  th«  blaekast  TiUaay. 

{X}  The  common  phraic  of  tha  addreuts,  which  the 
gentlvmen  of  the  non-retiitlnf  P^^T  1°  Kihg  iame**»  tfaoa 
uied  to  him,  was,  that  they  wotud  itaod  by  him  with,  tbair 
liirea  and  fortunes. — I'ld*  'New  DiicoTcry/  p.  17. 

Vowed  that  if  oY^r  he  hu  fate  fthould  try,  \ 

With  hfe  and  fortune  they  would  all  ttand  fay        I 
8o  aiterwarda  they  did  at  Sartbury.  J 

Whm  that  king  cacae  (o  Ucx  the  Prince  of  Oiaoft  at 
Sali»btiry,  Ihey  all  fonook  hhu,  and  tint  or  Lut  went  otar 
to  hia  eauujf^ 

(I)  Abhorring  race,  taken  from  ihe  famoui  addrettea  for 
abhorring  pctiti«iQing  in  the  time'  ortLin^Charl«atbeS«ooBd, 
when  the  labjecti  being  injured,  pettUoned  for  tedrwta  oiT 
their  grievance* ;  and  tbc««  g«ml«wea  addrenwd  the  kloff 
on  th»  contrary-,  applaudint  hi*  opprotiioai,  and  dacladag 
tbeiUMlirei  to  be  abliorreni  of  petitioning. 

(fi)  When  King  4ajne*  w»i  lakea  at  She«(meH  ia  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  ^Illag  into  the  haadi  of  tba  rabhla  of 
Peveraham,  whether  there  was  rwJ  dangar  of  hit  p«noD  or 
not,  i*  not  material;  but  the  king  apprehaodiag  it,  hia 
If^leaty  applied  himaelf  to  a  clergymaa  who  was  tbaie,  ia 
werda  to  Uda  effect ;  flir,  it  i«  man  of  your  cloth  hava  iw- 
dtftced  raa  lo  thi«  cooditioa,  I  disaire  you  will  um  your  aa^ 
dearoor  to  still  and  quiet  the  people  aad  dispenw  Ibcm, 
that  I  Eoaj  be  freed  ftvin  thia  tumult  The  geotlonaa's 
aaswcr  war  cold  aad  inaiguifleaat ;  aad  going  dowa  la 
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What  vene  the  bUcken*d  p^rty  can  expoie. 
Art  tiflki,  ai  the  infernal  m'lMchitt  growBi 
No  words  the  horrid  pnndple  can  tell, 
*Ti»  bom  of  crime,  and  laid  too  deep  for  hell ; 
Since  then  we  never  can  the  cheat  eiplatn, 
Let*s  quit  the  fact,  and  dwell  upoo  the  men. 


-on  with  ecclesiastic  dignity. 


the 


not 


Supports  the  regal  power,  and  gives  (he  lie;  (1) 
To  dl  Ihe  usurpation i  of  the  church, 
Leaves   Becketi    Luud,    and    Sibthorp    ia 

lurch : 
The  high  canonic  grandeur  he  pullii  down. 
And  sets  the  mitre  underneath  the  throne  : 
Owns  the  supremacy  of  ktngly  right, 
And  makes  the  crosier  to  ibr  crown  submit; 
Believes  the  Jus  divimim  freely  swears. 
His  puiivc  homage  to  the  unknown  heirs  i 
Lays  all  bis  senses  in  a  misty  sleep. 
And  took   chose  oaths  he  knew  bo  could 

keep;  <t>) 
And  as  wtlh  hair-braln'd  loyalty  he  swore, 
He'ad  scrupled  none  had  there  been  forty  more. 

Hod  he  been  faithful  to  his  sovereign  lord, 
And  fought  him  with  the  weapons  of  the  word : 
Had  be  with  honeat  duty  first  appcal'd, 
And  all  his  sense  of  liberty  revcal'd  i 
*T  had  been  less  crime  his  sovereign  to  in$truct|. 
Than  first  deceive  the  prince  he  would  reject ; 
In*s  future  conduct  we  should  all  confess, 
He'ad  shown   the   statesman   more^   the  viUain 

less ; 
Rebellion  would  have  had  some  fair  pretence, 
He  might  have  reconciled  it  to  his  sense ; 
Some  jujter  reasons,  then*  he  might  have  shown, 
To  put  the  mitre  off,  the  helmet  on  ; 
Law,  right,  and  justice  would  in  league  appear, 
To  make  the  man  of  God  a  man  of  war. 

But  he  that  had  his  blinder  duty  swore,  (3) 
And  dlpp'd  his  bands  in  arbitrary  power  ; 
That  leagued  with  hell  his  country  to  betray, 
And  pull  the  church  down  first,  the  shortest  way ; 
What  right  hod  he  to  liberty  and  law, 
Who  neither  this   could  drive,  nor  that  could 

draw  ? 
The  passive  priest  with  sword  and  pistol  rides. 
And  for  the  churches'  safety  now  provides; 


th«  poop}*,  imtumcd  sl»  more  to  thj»  kina ;  and  fevend  of 
lb*  gfntTf  thcnuibout  And  clergy,  irbo  hAd  fornHirly  pivaichisd 
and  talked  ap  tltU  <n«4  doctnne  b«fon,  ni^vcr  oirrrod  the 
klnf  Uieir  aMiit«oce  in  tiMt  dUtreac ;  which,  mjs  a  nun* 
ir)i«thor  ■  prince  or  no,  any  mmn  would  have  doiiKB  ;  which 
thcreAiftt  to  m*  reoden  them  f  1UIicct^d  in  tJbo  iiU^giitj  of 
thetr  dtmga^  mbtm  they  pretended  tu  na  abcohitB  submit 
I  tj«a«  yit.  tliat  tiwr  nMQt  only  that  Uwy  ejcpectrd  it  from 


I  tb«y  daslfocd  to  oppnu  xinder  th« 
prolMliao  d  tids  notion ;  but  nnolvad  n«¥er  to  pnctUo 
CIm  Ittut  psvt  ofll  th«iii«elTw  tr  ever  it  thoald  look  towards 


JI>  He  gat*  the  Uc  by  hii  practice  to  all  thot     

Miatts  that  had  raivt'd  tho  power  of  ecclciiaitic  autbonizy, 
for  he  ■bftojtitfly  Bubmitfed  it  all  to  the  regal  dj^ty  and 
dlidae  right  of  tfic  prince. 

(!)  They  that  tuok  thk«  <bfolut«  oath,  knew  when  they 
tAok  it  they  were  not  able  to  keep  what  lltey  iwore,  if  they 
were  put  to  the  crtrtmuty  ;  and  to  it  aftfrrwaxtiji  AppeartHl. 
(3)  Had  not  thv  TM:r«cjn  whom  this  character  belong* to 
pup^rtod  t^  '  absolute  obtsdlence  tu  the  cmwn, 

hifl  aJlor  (  Ill-en   itt   Unhlv   to  ceruure;   fof 

ta«aivH,  witii  N.  ho  i*aA  in  th«  ri|thi  ol  u  at  Lut, 

yet  by  Ilia  owu  i»fwiM*e4  ilocirin*,  wblrh  lie  taught  and  en- 
^-idioall  people,  it  wa«  tiownright  poijury  and  ee- 
ls lilBSi  whaiorrr  it  would  liav*  l:>*sn  in  aaoUsar. 


Obedience  buckles  down  to  prcscrvatloo. 
And  quits  allegiance  to  secure  the  nation : 
Forgets  his  random  oaths,  consults  his  seme, 
And  clouds  bis  perjury  with  Providence. 

Satire,  distinguish  crimes,  and  let  us  see, 
Wherein  consisu  tho  gitilt  of  ptTjury. 

The  crime  in  his  unlawful  swearing  lay. 
For  none  may  swear  what  he  must  not  obey* 

'Tis     he     forswears    that    takes    the    wilfvl 
yoke,   (1) 
He  cun't  be  further  guilty  when  hU  broke. 
For  he  that  binds  himself  in  such  n  sense 
As  cannot  be  perform'd  without  oQciM^e, 
The  perjury  t^ill  in  the  oath  remain, 
And  hc*s  oblij^cd  to  swear  it  off  again  ; 
'Twas  a  false  oath,  as  it  respected  him, 
And  must  be  broke  ;  the  taking  it*s  the  crime,  (2) 

To  take  an  oath  with  which  we  can't  comply. 
Must  he  premeditated  perjury  ; 
And  equal  i^uilt  on  both  sides  must  appear. 
In  thoy   that  givo  the  oath,  (3)  or  thoee  tfaai 

swear  : 
To    break   the  strong  preposterous  bood^  do 

crime, 
AH  things  submit  to  circumstance  and  time  ; 
Contingent  nature  such  provUton  makes. 
To  bear  with  unavoidable  mistakes  ; 
Katuro  the  obiigation  will  revoke. 
Because  it  canU  be  kept,  it  must  be  broke  : 
But  he;  ihat  in  the  wiiliug  th din  standi  bound. 
Does  faith  and  honesty  at  lirst  confound  ; 
The  oaths  the  just  condition  should  explain. 
Or  tho'  the  oaths  are  void,  the  crimes  remain ; 
As  they  that  lawful  oaths  shall  fairly  take. 
Are  perjured   when   those    lawful    oathg    tbey 

break : 
So  they  that  swear  iinlawftil  things  to  do. 
Are  perjured  whethur  they*rc  performed  or  oa 

He  that  an  absolute  allegiance  swears. 
Implicitly  for  martyrdom  prepares  :  (4) 
Ought,  when  the  monarch  orders  htm  to  die. 
Submit  to  bis  unjust  authority ; 


[1 )  The  peijjtiry  •eexni  plain  to  xna ;  la  the  first  act,  te 
that  takes  an  oath,  which  he  knowi  be  eaanoi  ketp^ 
an  oath  with  a  dei^  to  timak  it.  which  ii  priiuadi 
neijtuy,  and  the  erixne  l*  doubb ;  the  oath  Itaelf  la 
fii]»  and  the  aenie  it  ia  taken  in  li  nnlawful  i  jm  oa 
cannot  be  perfarroed  i»  an  unlawful  oath,  and  he 
knowingly  takes  it,  awean  unlawfully,  and  the  c ' 
thia  lies  in  the  beginning,  in  the  Ant  (act;  nod  the  _ 

not  more  guilty  in  breakinif  than  he  waa  balbro  la  tmfclsa 
thiaoath. 

(J>  it  wa*  nercr  knnwti  Iwftiirci  t^     ^  —     '  f*ha»li» 
that  an  oath  of  allef^iance  waa  wordi  -•  Ih4 

and  the  heire  of  hift  bodjp  indefiifiitel , ,  ^  ing^i 

»on,  or  at  mo«t  to  hi*  beira  and  «uctT-»^"rv  tking*  at  qi 
&e.t  that  is.  provided  they  eoime  to  be  king*  and  qiioei 
ibii  would  oblife  ui  upon  any  chango  to  raise  war  In 
of  the  iffuoedlate  heir,  or  to  rebel  against  whalavi*' 
moot  Shan  be  act  up. 

(3)  The  inconffTuity  of  the  circionalaBeie  In  lids  t 
makea  if  very  unlawful  to  take  it ;  but  it  deably  annw 
the  f  niit  of  thuae  that  imvotm  it,  who  are  equally  psiltf  of 
p4r^ttry  tM  they  that  took  it* 

(4  J  For  an  abeotuie  oath  muit  Imply,  lisair  th*  kl^ 
eommandaa  literal  strict  nbedleoee,tli — ^•-'•'  -  - 

the  penun  will  comply ;  and  m  he  < 
or  {«  a  cunnii^  knave,  and  cakea  the  < 
to  keep  it  no  loiiKeT  than  it  aenret  hie  real  dealga ;  < 
to,   he  is  peijured  iateutianallyr  whethcf  he  ever  T 
or  no. 


uniHj,   •■■»•■  ioe 

,tho«iiuiiif»«« 

IM  allMrattaeta  < 
the  oaih.  MCh  a  ( 


JURE  DIVINO, 


With  freedom  execute  lib  high  commrttnU, 
A od  let  out  life  with  his  obedient  hundM  • 
He  can  no  non  obstante  here  pretend i 
Kot  God  himself  the  crime  otn  couniermand  \ 
HeftVfii*a  quite  foreclojied  the  positive  design, 
Moil  mpenede  the  rulei  of  the  divine. 

Bat  if  the  Uwi  of    heaven  are  broug^ht  in 

pby, 
And  reosoo  dictates  where  wc  should  obey  ; 
A  limited  obedience  (1)  then  comejt  oti, 
And  ownt  a  greater  head  ihou  his  that  wears  the 

crown  ; 
Dftmns  the  supremacy  of  humaQ  power* 
And  owns  'tis  something  lets,  nod  comethbg 

lower, 
Thuk  tbm  Divine,  than  the  Eternal  hand 
Timt  giii<^<**  ^^0  ought  t'  obey»  and  who  coni- 

mftad. 

If  beav'ki  can  limit  us  to  who  and  what 
Wit  muMi  obejf  \  it  may  direct,  when  Dot ; 
II  Tbe  limitatioQ  must  come  down  from  hioi 
Who  nMde  all  power,  and  therefore  is  supreme. 

And  this  high  law's   from  heaven   declared 
sapreroe, 
Ifo  power*s  legitimate  that  rivals  Idm ; 
Wlieii  human  laws,  or  human  powers  invade 
Hut  power,  by  which  all  powers  and  laws  were 


1lwy*re  void  of  eourse,  {%)  of  course  the  san€- 

tloti  diet* 
And  there's  an  end  of  all  anthoritiea  ; 
Wo  must  no  more  obey,  no  more  submitt 
For  oil's  subjected  to  immortal  right. 

Subjects,  thai  absolute  obedience  swear, 
S^Ago  with  God  himi«lf  in  open  war ; 
Bf  the  pretended  sacrament  theyVe  boundt 
To  that  usurpini;  mortal  they  have  erown'd. 
For  him  they're  bound  to  arm  themselves,  and 

B?ht 
With  God  and  reason,  law  and  native  right ; 
Afl  things  without  distinction  are  their  roes. 
Tho'  JoveU  almighty  thunder  should  oppose  ; 
oeither  must  lo  heaven  or  earth  submlti 
the  royal  mandate  jiuffers  it,  (3) 


'if  loittbaa  this  be  true,  it  must  confute 
Tbt  poisive  debt,  (4)  and  end  the  short  dts 

pute, 
Par  power  restrained  can  ne'er  he  absolute. 


I 


|l  I  Th«  pattirv  dAvc«  io  thi*  blind  nviue,  id  bound  At 
^  p  eesim^iAd  of  the  prince,  to  reftut  \ia\l\  ilw  Uirt  uf  Go^J 
|«f  wiSiavi  uiil*  JJ'h«  requires  \t,  to  dcAtniy  hiirmel/. 
I  tjniit  the  Uboftir ;  and  tbu  U  ^  pouiUvc'ly  n 
Mtiia  of  ]MM«lve  Dbeclieiirvt  it*  asy  uthtT  act  of 

p  •  tmivenat  rule,  that  «ll  liuinAn  Law  are  «u1** 
)  4UTJ*ief  ftM  if  u  Itw  5b  irm*l(!»  T»y  human  t>o«r«r, 


tih 


\ 


If  'tis  reatrain'rt  at  all,  Its  so  restrained. 
As  to  subject  it  to  the  hiijh  command;  (1) 
Immortal  power  has  the  imperial  sway. 
This  people  must  obierve*  and  kings  obey  ; 
If  the  crown'd  wretch  rebels,  and  fights 

heav*n. 
The  voice  of  nature  speaks,  the  sigoars  given  ; 
People  must  never  with  th'  invader  join, 
His  crown  falls  of  course,  his  sceptre's  held  in 

vmn» 
By  whatsoever  right  he  came  to  reign  ; 
Subjection's  always  to  be  understood. 
Saving  the  laws  of  notaro  ond  of  G6d. 

The  laws  of  nature  dictate  to  the  sense. 
That  all  men  claim  the  right  of  self-defence ; 
And  they  that  swear  a  largor  debt  to  pay. 
Insult  their  Maker  when  they  thus  obey  ; 
Depose  the  rightful  rule  of  Providence, 
Confound    their    reason,    and     dissolve     their 

sense ;  (2) 
Subject  the  human  nature  unto  rules, 
Not  fit  to  govern  any  brutes  but  fools ; 
From  this  just  cause  it  always  comes  to  pass, 
Let  the  fool  man  be  ne'er  so  much  an  ass ; 
The  laws  of  nature  ne'er  so  much  snppres&'d, 
And  the  blind  wretch  be  ne'er  so  much  o  jest  : 
The  just  dominion  of  eternal  right, 
Dissolves  the  mist  (0)  at  last,  and  clears  tho 

sight  J 
Does  all  the  sense  of  injury  restore. 
And    brings    things   back   to   where  they  wero 

before ; 
The  thin  vain  vapour  which  eclipsed  his  eyes, 
Dissolves  of  course,  and  reason  naked  lies  : 
Kis  judgment  to  its  cit^rclse  retires,  (4) 
And  reason  nil  the  exhalation  fires  ; 
I  lie  man  enjoys  himself,  and  sees  by  rule. 
That  oil  his  life  before  he's  been  a  fooK 

From  this  netr  life  his  reason  (5)  dates  her 
reign, 
And  after  this  all  new  attempts  are  vain  ; 
His  native  liberty  he  will  pursue. 
The  fetters  of  bis  tangled  seDSi3  undo ; 
Dissolve  the  hated  bonds  of  slavery, 
And  let  his  body  as  bis  mind  be  free. 


{1 )  If  ke  wiH  ooiaa  off  frctm  tliii,  and  lay  the  lawi  of  Ood 
4Tvrsato  fimmxmfbtAt  the  verv  word  limit*  tht;  abMluie 
flbedieace  be  Insuted  npoo  be/or*,  and  ail  the  mat'lune  of 


power  Mis  to  the  grourt 
kws  of  God  vie  aUow-. 
,  kKve  aU  Ui«3ron 
whole  doctrine  falh  iu 

(2)  It  i«  baiiteriJ^g  Ci 
twoor  to  pAj  a  Luier  • 
tiatujrc  hftv"  f>>r"-'--^'-^'' 
not,  ami  i 

i  tyraxuij  . 
tyrant,  h; 

(3)  Thv 


1^ 


fWt      AtlUtllC  jirat.llit*.    <M   .±JJ  ^.  ni    jtiacr  j^LTi  in^iirr 

f  obedJrnMr  it  a  Ibing  (firw  human  power  a 
^wr  the  divine  l*w^  and  raiiei  wtr  and  re- 
Hi  sfpiiaMC  tiod  la  the  world. 
^Maivb  tihdiicncc  ii  a  partial  doctrine;  for  it  males 
pe»i  to  Oi*  prirtiH*.  anil  ;»rtly«'ly  di«>^  - 

to  t;  rv%  Uiat  lu  man  wliich  tJwy  iJeny  ' 


for  if  Kubjeciiua  tg  the 
,  prupefty,  and  milt* 
ur  %t(  God ;  and  to  the 

1*  tlie  prinrc,  Ui 
<  liaii  the  lawt  ui 
;  miuiUod  cail- 
./  the  latultA  of 
1  uiurdert  uf  a 
I  't  hdptt. 
<n,  in  Uitt  iup- 
.  dtvjne  it  Jticiel 

^*r\^^\ii   M! ^    ^ ,  r,Hi!  <omottine« 

I  uwurcA  may  t  \   of  the 

V  alvrayi  if«i  a,  and  at 

,    -J-  -  KfoLhrriSia  ,Fiic  lo  b« 

UltUbetiiV'ttil.  ai)'!  ' 

I    (1)  AU  tboit 

,ntUU  of  fntertAi , 

the  ctutom  of  DUX  i»U*ii4ic'tvil  rviMMi 
tun, 

^'i  I  ft  \\  n.iriirait  fuf  mcii  to  pitnue  their  lilwKy,  tn  c<»T«t 
'If  lo  tifuc^urc  it ;  and  thU  lure  of  libetty 
.dufTnc«  of  a  M I  of  Qiun  who  stjuid  i^olnit 


....    :l..    „.»yl 
k>  V4|i«>ux*  trom  the 


I 

I 

I 


Tyrants  in  vain  attempt  the  cn1ight*o'd  i 
The    gilded    snaro's     proposed    lo    him    in 

vain  ;  (  O  .... 

He  loves  the  monarch  governing  by  lawi. 
He  »coro9  the  tyrant,  for  he  hates  the  cause ; 
The  principle*  hy  which  just  monarchi  iway, 
Are  all  the  same  by  which  he  would  obey  ; 
These  reign  by  right,  those  rights  their  title 

prove, 
And  they  obey  by  rights  because  they  love; 
Justice  (2)  engages  all  the  nation's  parti, 
It  rules  their  purses,  and  cotnnmnd*  their  hearts. 
Thb  is  the  strongest  bond  of  government. 
And  perfectly  agrees  with  heaven's  intent : 
The  high  engagement's  in  the  mutual  trust. 
The  people  honest,  and  the  monarch  juat ; 
The  bond*s  reciprocal,  nnd  form'd  above, 
The  monarch's  jmiice,  and  the  people's  love* 

Whoever  for  passive  doctrines  would  appear, 
\V11!  gtiin  but  very  few  believers  here ;  (3) 
Plain  arguments  will  run  their  sense  aground. 
Their  own  examples  their  pretence  confound ; 
For  Where's  the  man  with  passive  zed  o'cr- 

grown,  (4) 
That  cares  to  make  a  footstool  to  a  throne; 
That  for  the  crown  would  his  own  life  despise^ 
And  calmly  make  himself  the  s.icrifice  ; 
That  to  obey  the  prince's  high  commund, 
Would  bow  his  willing  neck  to  hb  destroying 

hand ; 
Would  his  obedience  to  his  life  prefer, 
And  bo  himself  the  executioner* 

Some  have  been  so  absurd  (5)  as  to  bring  in. 
Divine  commands  concurring  with  the  sin,  (6) 
That  heaven  the  high  pfirlorroance  so  requires, 
And  God  himself  commands  wbato'er  tho  prince 

desires ; 
Prom  whence  this  juiter  consequenee  they  draw^ 
The  king's  command's  became  a  heavenly  law; 
The  sacred  sanction's  by  his  breath  conveyed. 
And  Ibey  without  dJtpule  miut  be  obcy'd* 


(1  j  If  th«  roAn'A  eyr4  hiiire  been  opened  hf  circunutAncoi 
or  pertonut,  it  is  ia  vain  ever  agmin  to  briog  hizn  into  the 
■curB ;  tie  tiwKjM  then  *utnult«  to  tbc  goveriiiii«Qt  of  Mb 


(11  Juitiee,  u  it  u  the  foundAtion  of  gotemtnentt  lo  It  Is 
t]b9  DOod  of  fovemment }  it  direirts  ihm  duty  of  every  r«- 
latfOB,  ud  maifitaiat  an  tqo&Uty  ia  due  proportions  on 
«ftry  ilda;  it  obtiget  the  priace  to  proper  •ystemt  &Dd, 
Httitsliaiu,  as  the  hovtais  and  prtfcHbed  extent  of  bit 
govern  meat  (  it  obliges  the  lubject  to  luch  submiMloiu  ftnd 
•ttb^eeiiatw  u  are  property  their  due,  and,  at  it  bjust  they 
should,  to  yield  to  iheir  priace, 

(})  Here,  that  U,  in  Engliiid,  vherv  imr  ^ct  am  ornmad, 
and  where  the  snvereijttity  of  icnse  aad  reiioii  liM  to 
lately  prvvelird  over  all  thoa  daltuiotu  mid  dtiinem  of 
prqjecling  ilaU-«inr')i. 

( l> )  S  urh  A  «u  bjtitri  a  TeryliarA  to  find  In  theee  ealiahteoed 
^j^y  r.f  *».,  .  ,  -«d^  but  more  etpeeially  la  £ngl«id,  where 
iiaj  been  %*>  lately  made,  jiiid  where  the 


>  to  It  lievc  lieea  the  forwardeat  to  explod« 

r,  who  wrftM  «Ty  lar^ly  upon  the 

lalv 

._tl  «iuiweit»i  by  Al^mon  Sidney, 

wh*.  .^• 

-'  ■""  *"'"!Tihy  he  TuTote  af^imt. 

mod  i^tfi  1 

it  Uie  pro*-.*ciitioa  of 
i  the  doctrine  to  be 

llMtewn 

true  ^^-^^  ' 

uLit  iviT,  aod  praetifcd  the 

ter\ 

mmrdei«d  fbr  defeadiag. 

{< 

a  ahowad  one  of  the  moft 

KtM^i',- 

'"'"•-""^TiUtheie  latter 

igM  hvl ' 

!  ^  itreagth  and 

fjr^e  of 

aetennliied,  as 

foilowi  -^.-  i 

.....-...*,,.....,  u,,.n^.  I...  ulcat  champion  Of 

And  thus  they  make  it  plain,  the  royal  breith 
Must  be  obey'df  and  to  repine  ii  death  i 
When  once  the  high  command  ii  patt«  the  tUag 
Is  no  more  his,  but  his  that  made  him  king  ; 
Soon  OS  his  mighty  words  are  heard  abroad. 
The  voice  o*  th'  king    becomes  the  vok*  of 

God; 
And  he  that  disobeys  the  heavenly  voice. 
Is  damned  of  course^  and  goes  to  hell  by  choice. 

But  here  the  contradiction  is  to  plain, 
No  room  for  poitibditiei  remain ; 
For  then  mnnkind  mny  come  lo  such  a  eafe« 
He    mny    be    damo'd,    in    spite   of    Sovereigs 
Grace.  (1) 

Suppose  the  tyrant  dooms  the  wretch  to  die. 
And  bids  him  hang  himself,  (2)  if  ho'U  obey  ; 


thJ9  dociHna»  had  defended  it  la  prlat  Atfftfwm  Sidney 
An  ancient  branch  of  the  noble  family  oif  the  GKdiieye,  uut 
bruLher  to  the  th«D  Earl  of  Lele«eter«  divw  out  a  me 
fv&tem  of  ortglaal  power*  and  the  staled  bouadi  of  c^^wra 
mem  and  tut(jecLioa  by  the  laws  of  God,  oature,  aad 
n:a»on  ;  and  ihr^u^h  It  might  be  de«i|^ed  furflie  pren  fai 
answer  to  Sir  Robert  Kilmer,  it  wm  not  yet  perfected  of 

shed  ffTth.,  ,.rr>..^    nor  had  it  been  evpeeed  to 
but  the  Ti  ig  ceijfid,  and  tiie  ^.ubject  e: 

it  wru  U>  ad  of  antweritjig  him  with 

to  anBwo;  ; .^.;j  2xc,  and  conquer  hit  arrumi 

th«  extent  oi  that  nrry  power  he  exploded.— 'Thia 
pais  for  an  admirable  way  of  disputia^*  and  ia  to 
u>  the  thing  that  it  ntay  paJ»  for  a  maxim,  thai  arbiCrai7 
power  in  only  to  be  defended  by  arbitrary  power,  aod 
pBMive  absolute  ntbjfectioa  eaa  tmly  be  exempl^ed  tw 
itself.  He  that,  when  he  is  ai^tipd  egainst,  can  aaawer  wka 
hii  tword  iactead  of  hu  pen,  hoi  certainly  a  lUl  paMt  im 
his  hand  to  confirm  this  doctrine,  and  aaedt  no  oCblf 
nxethod ;  aor  la  it  any  other  way  to  be  deliKided  r  wliea, 
therefore,  they  fboud  Algeruon  Sidney's  argument  uaaa 
swerable  by  w'urd*.  Utc  only  way  kft  them  was  to  lay  aside 
dchaiiog  with  the  book  and  fall  upon  the  laan  j  lo  they  cut 
odT  liis  head,  merely  becsuie  they  eould  not  aaavo  hi* 
book.  l*he  hook  has  since  beca  pfialiad,  and  remaiatB»' 
anrwerablo  to  this  day ;  and  a  man  would  deeiro  no  bentt 
Cfoaquest  over  the  adversaries  of  liberty  than  to  desire  \hmm 
to  reply  to  it  now,  when  they  hare  f^eodom  to  speak,  and 
will  not  be  aaswcKd*  as  the  author  wM,  by  the  taaflbld  at 
gibbet. 

(1)  The  author  desSrts  t»  ba  itndenfeood  h«n  m$k  Ii 
f ugfeit  the  possibility  of  opposing  the  invincible  ageaey  «f 
Soverejfn  Grace  -,  but  the  limile  aa^aratee  the  abkurdicy  ' 
for.  to  put  a  man  into  a  coudJtion  ^at  may  force  hxni  uboei 
loentable  rebellion  a^auiBt  God,  is  to  drive  him  to  hell 
hraritong,  and  put  him  ioto  a  —psstity  of  etcmsa  doK 
oaUou.  ''He  that  reskti  nct^9m  to  himself  daioaatAoat* 
■ayi}  thetcKt;  now  If  obeying  puts  the  maa  upon  ao  a^ 
wliich  has  the  same  inevitable  coneeqneiftce,  tha  van  !«■• 
be  rulued  viitbout  relief,  snd  there  eaa  be  no  belter  ««f  sf 
acguinf  afainniL 'I  n>...  k...i„.        *i  _  j.^--^,,^ 

of  U  into  such  .  c) 

must  aUowhe^'  ->  t* 

contrary  to  the  i 

(1)   tt  im   BO   ir 

fend  tho  doctrii 

should  comsnanu  m  jh 

there  has  beenexaiuj  i 

thing;  if  they  will  px< 

thinif  J  if  snyihl:  -  ' 

ii  limited  ;  if  i 
I  nnJ  if  it  is  iif '. 
imaierial  in  wK^l  j^  ^  , 
[whether  it  may  be  r 

determine  wherein,  .. 
I  which  fSv  that  wf  -  -  '^ 
imandsauyihit: 

reaaon,  be  ma> 

thoeoconT'^"'' 

this  is  t] 

this  CIU  ' 

reduced  u>  -u^..  •  ..^. ..»..,  v.  ..... 

above* 

HeHl  come  to  «aeh  a  ease. 

He  may  l>e  damn  d  in  spite  of  Sowralga  Qnm. 


I 


the' 


Kroii,  naiwre,  as 
M|<u  tM  imft*** 


JURE  Divma     A  SATfRR. 


I^  mtiskind  antwer  for  bka  fUtnre  state, 
'Tli  mj  opinion  all  men  know  hif  fate  i  (1) 
Tliif  doctrine  damni  him  too  if  ho  reriue, 
Tb'  imlutppy  wretcb  is  left  do  room  to  choose ; 


Fate  hA!  hedged  op  bU  ttodirected  wiy. 
He  dies  if  hfl*U  refme.  be*i  dAniD*d  If 
obey.  (I) 


he'U 


BOOK    V. 


£ATiit,  the  qtiest  of  tymnny  pursue, 
I  And  bdoff  the  iofaocy  of  time  in  view; 
Look  back  to  old  originals  of  power, 
Lonf    before    mea   knew  how   each    other  to 

devour ; 
Brinf  out  the  mortal  from  his  Makcr*s  hand, 
Lord  of  the  world,  aod  fitted  for  command  ; 
Not  yet  debauch'd  with  tyraooy  or  pride. 
But  irtth  hii  pregnant  reason  fortiS^d  ; 
Tested  with  judgment  to  direct  hit  way, 
!  And  cbooiie  how  he  should  rule,  or  who  obey  ; 
I  While  bb  succeeding  ions  were  )ugt  and  few, 
'  Paternal  model  of  government  they  knew  ; 
But  oa  the  kind  incroaicd  they  soon  found  cause^ 
To  lioait  forms  of  government  by  laws  : 
'  Degenerate  nature,  soon  seduced  by  crime* 
'  Qaickly  encroach'd  upon  the  power  sublime ; 
I  And  reason  found  it  needful  to  explain. 
Laws  to  prescribe,  and  limits  to  rcrstrain ; 
For  man's  a  lawless  wretch  by  inclinarioo, 
Ifettoe  lei  loose  to  his  ongovern'd  passion  i 
Jie  brute  has  half  so  little  sense  as  he, 
IVbeo  vice  prevails  upon  his  honesty  : 
Ibe  man    that  would   bis  pathless   waiid*ruifB 

trace, 
Wheji  reason  sleeps,  and  crime  usurps  the  places ' 
la  antrod  mazes  will  be  strangely  lost. 
And  in  vast  seas  of  difi&culty  tost, 
Lasra  are  the  just  restraint  of  wilder  tense. 
And  reaaoD  formed  them  fop  iLi  own  defence  : 
What  tho*  by  crime  they're  introduced  at  first. 
The  crime,  not  the  contrivance,  should  be  curst ; 
far  jaws  are  reason's  outworks  to  inclose, 
y  the  man  a^rainst  hit  foes ; 
'tern  immediate  dictate  from  on  high, 

ngtben  and  defend  his  property. 
In  their  nature  led  men  to  depute, 
person  nnd  a  power  to  execute  ; 
Whote  office  was  to  settle  right  and  wrong, 
And  see  the  just  protected  by  the  strong. 

Had  tbere  been  no  offence,  no  seeds  of  crime, 
In  vicioas  men,  the  sense  of  power  supreme 
H*d  been  suificient  all  mc-n  to  instruct. 
For  law  came  both  to  limit  and  correct : 
llHii  eritne  the  Grit  design  of  power  must  bring, 
EfMon  directs  the  farm,  nature  directs  the  thing  ; 
Tb»  people  most  tiic  person  first  create. 
And  so  the  man  became  a  magistrate. 

If  any  right  directed  in  this  choice, 
^Twia  property  obtain *d  the  gen'ral  voice ; 
9m  baa  liie  juslvst  title  to  command, 

r  property  prevaiPd,  and  own'd  the  land ; 

f II  li  it  kmtij  mny  breach  of  charity  to  b«ll«v«  a  man 

ik  kit  owa  *jM*cuiioaec,  I>ccaujw  it  tevam  iacoji- 

WllA  the  rait*  of  ruiigioQ  by  whicJi  fr«  judge  of 

id  kr  wUch  it  i»  to  bi»  obiaiiuMl.  tu.,  fajUt  tod 

Wldcli  tb«  &Qt 


And  so  elective  power  oommenced  Iti  reifn» 
Where  equal  rlpfht  of  property  began. 
The  land  divided,  right  to  rule  divides. 
And  universal  sufTrage  then  provides  i 
The  government  lay  in  the  le^eneral  voice. 
They  only  hod  the  power  that  had  the  choice; 
Tho  undisputed  right  is  plainly  traced. 
Where  nature  first  had  due  possession  placod : 
Thus  the  collective  body  of  a  land,  y 

In  right  of  property,  had  power  contained,         V 
And  aU  original  right  with  them  remainU         j 

They  bad  the  right,  because  the  land^s  their 
own, 
And  property's  the  basis  of  a  throne  : 
He  that  had  all  the  Lind,  had  all  the  power, 
The  property  the  title  must  secure ; 
If  he  eojov'd  in  common  with  the  rest. 
While  right  remains  in  common,  title  most ; 
No  man  can  claim  a  power  of  governraeat, 
Where  they  that  own  the  land  will  not  consent. 

If  any  tingle  man  possess  this  land, 
And  had  the  right,  he  must  have  the  com- 

mandi 
If  once  he  was  but  landlord  of  the  isle,  (2) 
He  must  bo  king  because  he  own'd  the  soil ; 


(1 )  The  «b«urdiK7  of  this  doctrine  t  think  ii  such  as  cjui 
never  be  rvplicd  to,  oad  ana  would  woodar  at  the  iupiiM 
temper  of  chose  who  csn  ergua  for  onei  and  jet  be  Mm- 
tiaoed  of  the  other  {   the  mbaoluie  will  of  %  pdnee  com* 
Tirodjtting  the  dirine  Uw,  uul  in  it*  coaiequence  forclqt 
tb«  ffubjocrt  upon  his  own  destruction,  can  never  bt  or 
diYtne   oriigiQa]    iuelf;    becAiue  nathing;  that  ia  so  caa 
csoaaoumd  inythlna  that  ix  in  iuwif  sinlul,  or  that  tends  to 
briaa  nen  msder  tke  aeoeuity  of  doing  w{ut  14  d«itnietivii 
lo  them&clree,  either  soul  ttt  body.    1  would  bo  glad  ta 
have  the  gentlemen  that  diipuio  for  on  abaolutc,  rmlimiTod 
iab|ection  to  the  command  of  tb^  prfnce  at  to  the  coniinaad 
of  God,  cniTw  liirly  into  the  merit  of  this  ATgutnenL    Tfeey 
muitt  At  lait  anbmit  10  a  nnoesaity  of  laMoetiiif  the  otm- 
mandj  of  the  king  to  the  la^»'«  of  GcmJ  iMa  nature;  whlflh, 
if  they  do,  they  bring  in  a  ILinitation,  which  is  thm  thLof 
they  would  avoid,  and  not  without  gtxidgTmind;  for  if  any 
'  limitation,  tht'y  must  nvxt  submit  lo  a  deteriaiaation  of 
]  thone  Umiti,  and  a  judgio  of  those  determtnatloai }  all  whidl 
i  muAt  br  rqually  tuperior  to    the  king,    and  viU  dhwI 
inp\4tnb!v  ntSn  rh"  prM^Wn  cloctrine,  or  ran  Uie  defiendaci 
I'-i  ju>d  absurdities^ 
'  ii  uncUt  that,  ac  it  Tdmotm 
I"  2>frDd  upon  tho  proprietoci. 
}{<'  that  u.  .Liid  iv  lord  of  tlic sail,  muithavea 

'  rifht  to  dir  or  ihaJI  not,  lirv  upon  hii  eatat*, 

and  upon  <,    ^  I'^fn;  ai  he  parti  with  any  of  tha 

property  he  slMrr-f  cut  the  hereditary  power ;  it  in  annexed 
to  the  estate  i  right  c^  fovomtnciit  ii  a  percjuuitc  of  the 
inheritance;  and  if  any  ooa  man  owned  the  fe«-fiiinple  of 
thia  island ,  the  inhabitaatt  znuft  all  be  his  tenanta,  aad 
miut  ittoabr*  lawa  l^oio  him;  if  ha  ptoand  ha  might  eua- 
mand  tbetn  to  nmmve,  aa  landJonli  warn  oat  their  ieoaaw 
whan  thvy  will  let  them  es^oy  tba  tern  no  kn^ptr.  If  Hm 
laadlofd  thotdd  tell  thia  aatase  or  pfopwty,  tba  xiglil  eT 
power  mart  give  atteadaneo,  and  stand  annexed  to  tlva  IHnh 
hold,  elsL*  lh«  Bast  proniaSar  would  ha  a  alav*  to  his 
tanania  i  tbey  wottld  pay  aim  no  tant  baS  what,  when,  aad 
how.  tba  ptticliwar  shoald  dlierl,  sad  be  a  alava  hleaalf 
ail  the  while  he  was  a  priihce. 


ao 
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No  mokU  fa U  just  succession  cvuld  dispute  ; 
Hq  naust  both  make  the  lit«r«  and  execute  ; 
No  laws  could  ever  he  on  bim  Impoflefft 
HIi  dalm  of  ri^ht  tbe  people's  claim  foreclosed  ; 
And  tie  that  would  oot  to  his  rule  submit, 
Must  quit  the  place,  the  ptace  was  ail  his  right 
From  thkjust  title  mca  might  ftiirly  plead. 
Divine  luocession  has  a  sacred  head ; 
For  right  of  property'*  a  sacred  law. 
Nature  conseota,  imd  reason's  kept  in  awe ; 
All  the  juit  bonds  of  govcrDmeDC  la  mao, 
In  this  fouadation-principle  be^an  ; 
Here  only  right. hereditary  lies, 
Succeision's  born  of  this,  and  with  it  dies ; 
This  U  divine,  and  from  the  first  of  time, 
By  thU  one  title  God  himself  lays  claim  j  (1) 
He  rule  J  the  world  because  the  world's  his  own, 
And  by  this  claim  first  government  begun  j 
By  this  the  power  descends;  by  this  'tis  just, 
For  were  the  lands  our  own,  the  kingdom  must ; 
Wherever  Providence  transplaut  a  nation, 
The  government  goes  always  with  possession. 

If  governments  have  sinoe  sweli'd  up  too  high. 
Assumed  on  life,  and  vanquished  property ; 
The  error  in  the  governors  appears, 
'Thas  gain'd  on  tlnae»  and  sweli'd  Its  power  by 

yeara ; 
But  airs  encroachment  still,  and  nsurpatlon. 
And  Time  can  never  bless  the  alteration. 

Th*  enlightened  soul  to  knowledge  Qrit  inclined, 
All  necessary  incidents  contained ; 
And  the  lirst  instance  of  capacious  sense, 
Appears  in  methods  of  pre-eminence. 
Men  were  not  ignorant  of  native  right, 
No  partial  mists  had  clouded  (^enuino  light : 
They  knew  the  early  right  of  govcmnaieiit. 
And  knew  it  ought  to  have  their  known  consent. 

For  government's  a  science,  polity 
Was  nature's  eldest  son,  and  parent  of  philoiophy ; 
First-born  of  wisdom,  of  divinest  birth, 
The  primogenial  olTspriog  of  ihe  earth ; 
The  early  token  mankind  should  be  blessed, 
With  tense  to  govern  what  he  had  possessed : 
Order's  the  Life  and  being  of  the  whole. 
The  sprlog  ot  nature,  the  crcation^s  soul  i 
Subserviency  of  parts  its  fate  prevents. 
And  b  the  index  of  the  whole  contents. 

•Tis  plain,  when  man  camo  from  his  Makcfs 
hand. 
He  left  him  free,  nnd  at  his  own  command  ; 
Gave  him  the  tight  of  nature  to  direct^ 
And  reason,  nature's  errors  to  inspect ; 
Fully  instructed  evils  to  prevent, 
And  qualified  for  his  own  government.  (2) 
Heaven  seldom  acted  by  immrdiate  power. 
And  when  be  did,  'twas  only  to  restore  ; 
To  heal  the  breaches  sin  and  folly  made,, 
And  save  the  wretch  that  had  himself  betray'd. 


(1)  The  allugtoii  to  God  Almlgbtfa  govetument  of  thes 
wwld  by  liuhi  of  creation  is  not  ftt  aU  improper,  •ince  the 
title  God  hs«  to  th«  ob«4lieiice  of  muinkiDd,  w  hn  U  thmt 
maker,  and  coDicqiieatly  pittprietor,  is  no  miaU  eooai' 
derstion, 

(2)  Mr  MUttm  gives  a  UfKe  and  Axtnordlaary  scbeine  of 
the  Arat  etjitc  of  man  Ijefofe  thif  Mi,  a&d  what  poweim  thi" 
moa  WW  blest  witli,  aod  for  what  n»e,— '  Pftradias  Lort," 
Ub.  iv.  Folio. 


:■} 


But  as  to  government,  the  mnn  kacn  bow. 
Nature,  the  heavenly  handmaid's  born  to  show. 
The  ends,  the  course  of  nature  guides  him  too. 
If  crime  did  lawless  dignities  advanGO. 
It  was  his  wcukness,  not  his  ignorance  s 
'Twos  want  of  power,  encroachments  to  restrain, 
Made  innocence  %it  down,  and  mischief  reign  ; 
But  still  'tis  nil  exotic  and  unjust, 
Imposed  by  craft,  or  by  ambition  forced. 

When  any  thus  by  force  or  fraud  ohtain. 
Power  not  deputed  right,  that  power's  in  vain  t 
The  people  only  true  lirst  power  could  show. 
What  only  they  enjoy'd,  they  only  could  bestow  j 
Their  Miikor  ta*ight  them  tyrants  to  prevent. 
And  trusted  them  with  their  own  government: 
No  rules  of  management  were  e'er  set  down. 
Nature  was  furnish'd  to  direct  her  own ; 
The  high  unerring  light  of  Pro  video  cp. 
Left  that  to  latent  cause  and  consequence  ; 
Hardly  suspecting  men  would  be  such  fools. 
To  let  their  monarchs  tread  down  natur«^'s  riUift 
No  nat'ral  fence  of  power  supreme  prepared, 
But  left  the  crime  to  be  its  own  reward ; 
Left  men  to  be  by  their  own  follies  curst. 
And  he  or  they  that  will  be  ruin'd,  must ; 
He  left  them  misters  of  theniselvci,  and  fi 
And  trusted  them  with  their  own  liberty. 
For  Providence,  which  never  works  by  bil 
Would  ne'er  ha'  made   mankind   to  mttk 

slaves ; 
It  quite  destroys  the  meaning  of  the  things 
To  make  a  nation  only  for  a  king  ; 
To  make  one  life  to  forty-thousand  heads, 
And  give   one  wretch   the    knife    to    out  thr 

threads. 
Heaven  gave  them  tense  and  reason  to  direct 
The  liberty  he  gave  Ihem  to  protect; 
Hut  OS  thpy  have  that  liberty  betray'd. 
And  BO  defaced  the  glorious  thing  he  made, 
They  that  arc  willing  to  be  thus  opprcsB*d» 
He  lets  them  live  unpitied,  die  unbless*d. 

Satire,  give  o IT  the  search  of  sovereign  fight, 
'Tis  found,  the  ancient  secrets  come  to  light  j 
Not  in  the  llaming  crimes  of  barbarous  men, 
Who  conquer  oationi,  merely  to  obtain 
The  name  of  tyrant,  and  the  power  to  rctgn 
But  whcrcsoe'er  the  property  appears, 
The  true  regalia^s  there*  the  kingdom's  theirs; 
Whether  in  all  the  people  it  remains, 
'Tis  property  the  right  of  power  containi* 


■  J 
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Despotic  and  elective  right  from  hence. 
Forms  their  essential  term  of  dilTerenoe  $ 
Be  it  dispersed « it  differs  but  in  name. 
Or  in  one  vast  freeholder  'tis  the  sameu 
If  'tis  in  all  the  people,  all  must  choosey 
If 'tis  in  one,  none  may  that  one  refiise  ^ 
The  dignity  of  crowns  will  never  fall. 
Where  once  the  rights  of  property  prevail* 


From  such  a  right,  if  any  king  descend. 
Go  find  him  out,  and  make  thai  king  thy  fritmlj 
tf  any  prince  such  line  as  this  prescots. 
Derived  From  property,  and  just  descenti  % 
By  legal  ri^ht  that  property  ohtaln'd ; 
And  i«ti!l  the  right  ond  property  remained ; 
And  if  in  all  bis  race  I  cannot  see. 
An  intersection  of  authority  ; 
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They  can't  compel  the  nmstcr  of  the  houte,   (I) 

To  chatii^e  hi«  laws,  and  give  them  leave  to  choose ; 

That  would  the  just  poBSCMor  basely  rob, 

Be  all  rebellion,  mutinv*  and  mob  ; 

If  he  abused  hj»  just  authority, 

They  D\]ght  Dot  to  resist  again »  but  fly. 

But  where*!  the  prioce  that  Ihtii  demandi  bts 
crown. 
That  claitDB  the  landi  he  ^verni  for  hit  own  t 
The  frame  of  whose  direct  authority. 
By  undisputed  property,  la  squared  on  high  ; 
On  strong  foundationa  hisjuit  title  stands, 
Commtindf  thi?  people,  and  enjoys  the  Jandi ; 
He  ought  to  rule  the  lands  that  nrc  hia  own. 
And  he  that  owns  the  country,  owns  the  crown. 

What  tho'  the  eaily  age*  of  mankind, 
Might  such  a  primitive  freeholder  find. 
His  true  successor's  long  ago  deceased, 
And  iimnklnd  of  thiit  legal  chain  released  ; 
No  just  descent  can  now  a  title  claim, 
SuGCejsion'i  void,  and  line's  an  empty  name ; 
And  tho*  the  line  the  ancient  hlood  contaJn'd, 
The  power  would  ccase«  uolesi  the  property  (2) 
remala'd. 

Then  Where's  the  jmfliviniim  to  he  seeti. 
The  first  true  right  hfls  long  extinguished  been ; 
And  if  succession  could  the  right  convey, 
All  usurpation  must  that  right  deiCroy ; 
Such  only  claim,  because  they  do  possess, 
And  sanctify  the  tide  of  success. 

FoT  right  of  rule*!  divided  with  the  land* 
They  who  do  this  enjoy,  do  that  commaDd  ; 
And  government  has  at  ways  been  begun. 
In  those  who  to  he  govcm'd  gave  the  crown  ; 
Some  kings  by  stratagem  may  power  obtain. 
And  crafl  may  steal  what  merit  could  never  gain; 
Nations  are  jUtcd,  and  to  slavery  sold, 
And  liberty'^  too  often  trucked  for  gold  t 
ftlen  may  be  robb'd  of  what  tbey  once  posscss'dt 
And  right  and  law  by  violence  oppressed  ; 
And  in  the  governments  which  thus  co  mmcnce. 
The  slavery  comes  like  cause  and  consequence. 

But  such  can  ne'er  depend  upon  their  reign. 
Which  but  while  none  can  help  it,  will  remain  : 
Kings  who  by  craft  have  governnient  obtain'd.  (3) 
By  force  must  hold  what  they  by  treason  gain  d ; 


pert,  broken  lines,  and  heirs  deposed* 
|ht  by  growing  injury  foreclosed  ; 
re's  oo  murder'd  prioce,  by  arms  set  by, 
ear  the  path  to  rising  tyranny  ; 
eaker  kings  oppress'd,  who  had  the  right, 
miy  wanted  hearts  or  hands  to  light ; 
llaini  crown 'd,  and  lawful  heir  betray'd  ; 
oleoce  or  abdication  made  ; 

It  ihalt  be  ealt'd  tho  phcDoix  of  the 
rown»  (1) 

igns  from  heaven,  and  government*!  his  owD  : 
RH  tbd  high  inherent  dt?bt  we'll  pay, 
rbatsocver  he  commands,  obey  ; 
lit  high  obedience  rs  his  due, 
U  that  he  requires,  we  ought  to  do; 
MS  his  sacred  title  could  confute, 
lo  man  his  direct  commands  dispute ; 
should  please  a  tyrant  to  commence* 
take  his  tyranny  for  Providence : 
rd  with  fury,  *tis  his  will  t'  oppress, 
Tf  shall  our  duty  but  increase  ; 
f  in  lusts  and  blood  he  bathes  the  land, 
cry  to  heaven,  but  not  that  lust  or  blood 
ithstand ; 

he  our  cities  bum  about  our  ears, 
lyolj  quench  the  fire  with  prayers  and  tears  ; 
nur  wives  and  daughters  he'll  pretend, 
Dot  their  injured  chastity  defend  : 
m  In  blood  the  rifled  nation  flows, 
mssive  throats  we'll  nakedly  expose  : 
Me  is  plain,  the  just  conditiotii  tnadei 
n  Dd  property  of  ours  invade  ; 
kndTs  his  own,  and  if  we  do  think  fit, 
e  on  his  estate  we  must  submit ; 
tgh  conditions  in  the  lease  appear,  (2) 
at  discretion,  whut  he  does  h  fair : 
the  property,  the  land's  bis  own, 
'  we  like  it  not  we  may  be  gone : 
bas  a  just  possession  there  hut  he, 
tone  can  limit  his  authority  ; 
1  our  right  of  being  he  must  give, 
is  on  his  permission  we  must  live  ; 
liilrary  rule  we  all  consent, 
loop  to  his  demands  of  government ; 
pntract's  plain,  if  we  dislike  his  law, 
nst  from  his  impropriate  landd  withdraw  : 
itioo's  oil  his  house,  his  people  Ho, 
a  the  limits  of  his  family  ; 
re  his  domestics,  in  his  service  bred, 
laves  by  hirth»  and   he    by  birth's  their 
sad. 

If  hy  stipulation  some  appear, 
^vants  fairly  hired  to  come  there, 
s  condition  that  they  first  submit, 
one  of  his  severest  laws  dispute ; 
9  grow  weary  of  the  vile  submission,  ^ 
laofe  of  place  must  alter  their  condition  : 

btf  fcty  vvil  ntay  b«  c&Ucd  k,  fnr  ii  i«  most  certtlii 
I,  p^nitB  can  anywhere  bo  found  in  tlw  world,  nor 
b  avctfcMWvn ;  and  tK«  contTttry  U  itToved  hy  a  crows 
mtostn  "^-      -  -'rtlBf  bookiof  this  volume. 
f  U  |i !  Tcrtiroent  ii  founded  in  property, 

ivf*  •  ust  ItAvt  the  rigbt  of  power  with 

Ioa]  u>r^yr^-K-<>,  i(  ihcf  bavodeputod  It,  th«  penons 
[ift  Jiold  vt  the  first  proprlvlori,  m  they  are  th«! 
Ii  Mad  pre|iriet4m,  aU  the  i«tt  of  the  people  era 
bnia,  and  ought  t4)  j^ubmit  to  the  trnna  impCMod  by 
P^jfd,  Of  T«ni»»vi?,  tbej  having  no  rii;lkt  to  remiun  on 
IliiMt,  but  on  9uvh  oinditjonji  by  Khkh  they  rept- 
IfiCti  the  leadlord  to  «tay,  and  if  tiiu  cundHiotu  arc 
Boriilie  they  mJf  bt  have  refuied  diem  el  Artt. 

!  = 


(1)  Suppose  the  landbrd  impoie*  other  condiUoni  than 
tlH5  ten  ant  agreed  to,  and  so  injurioiuly  treota  him,  he 
may  U-gaUy  c^mUnd  with  hb  Laodiord  for  the  pedbniMmoe 
of  UiOAe  conditionji,  and  compel  him  to  ptafatm^  but  the 
Uridbrd  cannot  forftit  the  farm  to  him.  he  cutufoc  put  him 
ant  of  hi»  iiihcrilaiiee  i  but  if  thii  pwpHctor  chooiem  a 
steward.  baiViff.  or  t uporintendcnt,  to  look  after  the  farm, 
pmtect  the  tcnanU,  receive  tlie  runts.  Sec  ♦  if  this  man  o|k 
preesct,  bc«.t»,  and  abuses  the  teimnts.  Mm  the  landlord 
sihaU  turn  out,  and  dijpoetese  of  hit  office-^-the  ewe  holds 
bere,  the  fhseholden  make  a  king,  hii  xi|0it  is  derifedfTom 
them,  and  if  be  opprewe*,  tynaalMa,  and  tuna  hi*  wau 
■ninft  the  fut^eots,  hu  fyrfHtM  htooffioe,  and  hit  power  i»- 
tumn  to  the  freeholder*,  or  laiutlordi  ot  the  coil,  ftom 
whence  he  had  IL  .       .  « 

(1)  It  w^y  be  ol^ected  the  landa  may  be  eold,  with  eon- 
dition  to  reserve  the  sovereignty ;  but  Ihii  ic  reCalolflg  a 
right  in  t  he  property  ot  the  landa.  a«  far  ««  that  coaoerne 
the  ftovei  eignty,  and  such  a  man  U  lord  of  the  manor  of 
hi*  whoid  ktngdom,  and  the  icnure  is  not  properly  •  fr**- 
hold,  noi  luie  Im  parted  with  the  right;  he  i»lonl4«f  the 
toil  AtilL 

(t  Tbo  aecenllj  of  wppottiaf  what  if  urgnstl  fotsed 
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By  power  they  must  moiotaia  vfhtO,  they  pos^ 

sesg'd, 
The  p€ople  won't  be  willingly  oppresuM ; 
And  they  who  an  unwilling  nation  rule, 
Must  choose  the  tyrant  to  avoid  thfi  fool ; 
No  oatioQ  ever  will  be  brought  to  bear. 
The    tyrant    whom  ihey   have  not   leamM   to 

fear:  (1) 
Tyrannic  power  can  nothing  less  expect, 
And  thoie  'twould  Imve  obey  it  must  luiyeet. 

If  moDanibs  therefore  would  not  be  betray *d, 
It  mutt  b«  where  they're  willingly  obey'd; 
CoQsent  of  natioas  (2)  is  the  sovereign  cdl« 
The  bwt,  the  first,  the  true  originftl ; 
Tb6  great  To*  DeVs  in  the  public  choice. 
And  always  heaven  concurs  with  general  Yoioe  ; 
Nations  can  never  loyally  refuse. 
And  bulk  their  homage  to  tho  king  they  chooie ; 
Here's  the  strong  righti  and  heuee  it  is  divine, 
The  nations  fix,  and  heaven  confirois  the  tine : 
i  And  here  hereditary  right  began, 
When  nation  blest  the  race  of  the  Qui  well* 

chosen  man : 
Agreed  bis  great  posterity  to  crown> 
Prom  whence  the  wretch    demands  it  (or  his 

own; 
As  if  the  stagnate  vapours  of  the  flood,  (d) 
Which  now  infect  the  foutUiiiii  uf  his  blood, 
And  ^^'hich,  had  it  been  visible  at  least, 
Hm  high  progenitor  (4)  had  been  dismissed  ; 
Should  not  the  young  degenerate  wretch  de- 

thronei 
And  right  to  its  original  return ; 
As  if  his  regal  power  should  not  submit, 
To  that  first  head  that  placed  it  on  the  seat : 
The  father's?  right  may  to  the  son  descend, 
But  more  no  fathers  give,  no  sons  preteud ; 
Tlic  right  to  rule  derives  from  those  that  gave. 
And  no  man  can  convey  more  power  than  ibey 

that  have.  (5) 


^f  *'Tijf«.  and 

■^  In  the 


If  people  h&vinjT   chot«o  » 


makes  It  oat  that  tTranny  It  the  eonstant  ccmfoquencft-of 
uiurpatioa ;  for  they  that  firrt  by  stratagem  and  polity 
limpid  into  the  poa^^ftioii,  found  it,  ftb^oluttily  neerettary  to 
iDUiitAiD  Uiat  puwcftsioD  by  forcc^  And  iiijuriotu  proceed* 
tog ;  the  reuon  1a  ptalQ,  bccauscs  whenever  the  itrai^giMn 
i«  discovered  luch  ptineci  H^utd  bo  deposed  again  immo- 
diatciy  ^  the  pooipl«  would  soou  dethrone  the  loiitrpen ;  but 
the  people  ar«  often  sul\)ugatud  and  avcranwed  by  iudi  en- 
crtiAchiilg  tyrannic*,  and  %a  tall  under  it,  leAm  to  submit, 
and  grow  itavet. 

il)  U  i»  fbar  catnp«U  natloiu  to  Bubmitto  tyranta,  and 
fe&r  fottx*  pmioe«  to  turn  tyrinU,  aji  H  vera  in  their  own 
delbnat!,  that  ls»  in  dcfL-nee  of  their  attempted  exaltation. 

(1)  CotUHSniof  r''"''^^'  .... 

Kb*  vaRiolikr  c 
midliafto  their 
ia  seldom  utfucil  ;<  ., 
but  ma  to  otmaent,  or  kjk 
tliat  even  Maul,  who  v 
vine  right  ^r,.  ^,r.,u<]  , 
people,  fk! 
thai  ctor\. 
"  And  yv    ,„,... 
which  you  fttiail  I 

(3)  It  do4M  m : 
king,  and  Mnitu 
reign  ftfter  hmi, 
ptfSterity.  if  thi  V 

of  tbttJr  anentor:^,  i^.„„..,„v  -.+^__  „.,;, .: 

protect. 

(4)  And  ihiA  la  plain,  b^eaiue,  tisd  the  grcttt  ]t»  etfenllor 
had  the  aame  inamiUiea  whioh  the  «ti««esMfr  41«oa  ven,  he 
had  netttr  been  ehofon,  «Dd  It  ia  inumgb  ht  ialii  ritt  the 
erowa  mnd  virtut  oi  hi*  anc^Um  taftiCher,  or  lotl  :e  thexn 

(*J  2%tf  ikiiiet  haul  hU  fight  by  siiflHget  ani  no  aoa  Qtn 


The  liark  plicnomena  of  sovereigi^  ri^^ 
Are  solved  by  this,  and  clear  to  every  tight  | 
Hcre*t  all  the  claim  which  governments  requiff^ 
Thnt  kings  cnn  wish,  or  sobjeetscan  desire  ; 
Successive  right  from  kin^  to  kings  desocild% 
In  people  first  begun,  in  people  ends ; 
He  that  would  further  policies  contrive. 
And  search  for  powers  which  people  oe*cr  cmU 

give, 
Must  seek  a  spring  which  can  those  powcri  oo^ 

vey. 
And  seek  for  people  too  that  will  obey- 
Why  shoald  the  monarch  scorn  to   fam««  A 

said,  (I) 
The  people  place  the  crown  upon  his  bead  ; 
Tls  conscious  guilt  of  early  misehiefs  done. 
Lest  they  who  set  it  there  should  pull  tt  dowi; 
From  hence  the  stamp  of  sacred  (2)  they  asfUOMi 
And  pUce  mock  right  in  real  title *a  rooie : 
Banter  the  easy  world  into  the  jest. 
And  sacrifice  to  what  they  ne'er  poneisM; 
Set  up  for  idoisj  and  erect  a  throne. 
To  jostle  God  himself  out  of  his  own  : 
St^rccty  with  heights  of  human  praise  eiMitent  j 
Scarcely  the  bUspheinous  extreme  present  j 
Unwilling  liomiige  pay  to  the  Most  High, 
And  stoop  to  own  ihey  stand  below  th«  sky; 
Subtle  in  politics,  and' vain  in  praise, 
And  sweil  the  babble  up  their  luitnry  most  rsiis. 

To  what  strange  shifts  ire  vicious  men  n* 

duccd, 
And  how  the  brightest  gift  of  heaven  ftbnsed ; 
Who  having  given  the  power  of  right  and  lsw« 
To  settle  states,  and  keep  the  world  in  ^w% 
Permit  preposterous  notions  to  prevail, 
And  let  their  senses,  with  their  birthn<|rht  fails 
Subtnit  by  lust  and  piide  to  be  oppre»s'd. 
And  sell  the  rights  by  nature  they  possessM ; 
Examine  satire,  let  us  rightly  know, 
For  sure  in  the  beginning  (9)  it  was  not  to* 

The  infancy  of  things  con  Id  not  forcteet 
The  early  seeds  of  latent  tyranny  ; 
Ambition  lay  in  embryos  cooceard* 
And  nature's  laws  in  nnture's  sons  previil'dj 
Till  vicious  men,  abandoned  to  their  lust. 
And  fond  of  ftinniog  with  a  gn^atcr  gust ; 
RcbeUd  against  the  staled  laws  of  hfe. 
And  join'd  the  mighty  Ijxant  to  the  thief; 
Hcip'd  sin  on  sui,  and  vice  by  vices  draiSi 
Till  crime  by  practice  grows  into  a  law* 

Prtdc  will  all  other  crimes  of  men  explain^ 

Tis  grafted  in  the  nature  of  the  man ; 
His  oarly  vice,  the  fruits  of  which  appear. 
In  all  the  angles  of  his  character  ; 

Itsin  hy  inheritance  a giv^r  rightthaa  his anosftiorasJ^^ 
by  whfMA  he  came  to  the  inheritance. 

(\)  H  la  both  phde  and  ingTscituds  that  mahiet  ^'■Pl 

disown  wceiving  their  titles  ftom  the  p«opl«t    it  JSMTJ 

r.itoftil,  «incc,  «fl  peofle  certainly  (ini  dapv' 

•  i|^,  it  is  hard  they  &hould  thus  fly  iatha  I 

Uiat  exalted  them  so  hiffh. 

(!)  The  stamp  of  ftocred  woi  asituned  by  1|^  _ 
that  tho*c  who  cl«in»ii  power  to  tet  th»m  wp^'L 
alio  insist  npon  the  power  of  putting  Uiain  down  i 
that  this  is  but  a  thom  pirteuoe  t«  whcvdSo  tiifi  | 
quit  that  power,  and  dlveatcd  theniaelinea  of  thaw 
tiUe  the^  tiave  to  the  gorarnineat  of  thamaelvve* 
^      <>^  H^m  i«e^  wax  c^jMuav  ti<3\a.  ftiit» 


I  From  bcnea  the  ipurioas  muUiuidcs  of  tin, 
[  Dikle  tbemtdTcs,  and  here  they  all  bcgia : 
Fro  IB  this  first  centre  all  his  errors  sprinif, 
Prid«  makes  the  tyrant,  nations  makes  the  king  ; 

*Tbi3  does  bu  just  authority  defdcef 
ExpoM  hii  persoQi  and  his  crown  diiplace. 
Were  kiiige  m  tacr«d  as  they  would  be  thought, 
Were  (here  tublitncr  likeness  truly  wrought ; 
Were  they  all  gods*  with  sacred  wisdom  blest» 
Like  him  io  government,  and  like  him  Just ; 
I  Were  the  dinner  parallel  pursued, 
I    And  m  they're  high  in  place,  their  conduct  good; 
JX  Wero  all  their  negatives  exact  and  true, 
■  And  did  thej  «11  their  Maker's  la«^s  pursue, 
I  The  stamp  of  sacred  pUioly  would  appear. 
There  would  be  some  pretence  of  duty  there  : 
He  that  poescia'd  the  high  imperial  scat, 
And  reail  J  was  good,  us  he  was  great  i 
Ujs  right  divine  would  then  be  understood. 
He  ought  to  be  as  groat  as  he  was  good- 

Bat  personal  sanction  being  thus  laid  by, 
1  kingi  divested  of  divinity  ; 
t  %£ey  the  God  laid  down,  they  tcsrce  re* 


I 


lawful  dignity  of  man  ; 
80  npt  fo  tin.  up  to  their  high  degree, 
^^ley  sink  the  man  to  keep  up  majesty: 

m  crimes  in  his  corrupted  n^iture  found » 
A  fruit  of  early  sin  the  general  wound. 
Affects  the  breed,  the  early  curse  b  spread. 
And  eserj  roeoib^r  strives  to  be  the  bead* 

When  Israers  hasty  tribes  by  fate  led  on, 
Petitioned  angry  heaven  to  be  undone : 
When  doy'd  with  freedom  they  for  bondage  cry, 
And  bought  new  chains  with  their  old  liberty,  ( 1 ) 
Indulgent  heaven,  iho*  with  the  tin  provoked, 
Wam'd  them.  (2)  and  show'd  them  how  they 

would  be  yoked ; 
Described  the  temper  of  a  man  io  power, 
And  told  the  madmeQ  how  they'd  curse  the  fatal 


Bow  they'd  the  sense  of  former  days  retain, 
And  how  look  back  00  liberty  10  vain* 

He  told  them  kings  were  but  exalted  thieves. 
I  Would  rob  men  first,  (3)  and  then  would  make 

themilftret:  (4) 
He  told  them*  kings  were  instruments  design 'd^ 
Not  to  improve,  but  to  correct  mankind  :  (5) 


(1)  Thajvalddmatmtiough,  tat  Cboy  bought  thiur  pomp 
ad  •!■««  of  a  «Qurt  at  thv  pric«  of  their  liberty ;  azid  Uiat 
t  MM  a  bondai*  is  pltin  ttum  the  wanU  ot  the  nooule  of 
EJbw  Jtabofaoam,  I  Kioffs,  xii,  i,— '*Thy  Ithct 
IT  jmtiB  BisinMsi,  now  ibmteSon  make  tbou  the 
Nriiot  OS  thy  frnthet ,  and  the  he*Ty  yoke  wkich  bo 
avi^pia  us,  Ufblsf,  and  we  witt  tenre  then"     Here  wu 
linAsft  »tlh  •  witacat.  and  ail  tU»  pucclaoMd  at  dwir  gwa 
mttmlfj  «l  lb*  pvlc*  of  thsir  Ub«fty. 
(1)  1  iamiwi,  viii.  l\,  12,  13,  to  the  17th  Tanca,  mrhen 
SPsnial  laid  them  the  conaaquoAOBa  of  their  foUy,  aod  how 
dM  Ihlaf  aaUa4  a  king  wotatd  use  tham. 
(^)  **  He  ■mill  take  your  flelda,  and  your  fiaeyarda,  aad 
r  oUf  e-yard*,  ev«a  the  beat  ol  ihetn,  and  give  tham  to 
nta;"  there  is  iavadiij^  of  their  proparty,  v.  H. 
>*J|«  «U1  take  yoQT  aoiui,  and  appoint  them  for  him- 
n  beltora  bis  dufjots,  (v.  11)  aod  hv  will  take  your 
i  to  be  cooks,  and  to  he  baken;*'  that  la,  to  do  hi* 
;  beniwas  tlsTery  of  ereryaort. 
I  la  soMimelively  included  in  SamaaTa  behaviour 
n,  thou|:li  n«t  hteraUy  in  tlie  worda. 


His  rods  and  scorpions,  sovereign  power  to  show. 
And  make  the  guilty  world  tbctir  duly  know; 
His  engines,  suffering  nations  to  afflict, 
That  those  be  would  not  save  be  might  subjeel ; 
Not  that  his  judgments  were  to  these  ooafiQed, 
But  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  kind. 
Mankind  delights  his  neighbour  to  devmifi 
And  is  not  (It  to  be  supplied  with  powers 
No  other  beast  will  prey  on  bts  own  kind* 
But  glutted  reason  leaves  the  sense  behind* 
"  Nature  has  left  this  tincture  in  the  blood. 
That  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  oould :"  (1) 
Not  kings,  as  kiogSi  not  ecclcsioslic  pride* 
But  parliaments,  and  ali  mankind  beside; 
There's  not  a  man  btzc  'tis  his  soul's  request, 
That  bo  might  live  to  govern  all  the  restt 
But  would  subject  the  world  in  servile  chains, 
'Tis  want  of  power,  and  not  of  wiiJ>  restrains. 


This  the  Almighty  to  their  judgment  bnogs, 
And  ask*d  them  twioe  (2)  if  they'd  dcftiro  such 

kings : 
Twice  the  affirmative  they  blindly  gave, 
Till  twice  provoked,  by  those  be  thought  to  save, 
He  gives  the  judgment  they  too  blindly  crave. 

But  that  they  might  be  self.condcmnM  at  last, 
And  double  the  regret  of  actions  past. 
He  drew  the  picture  of  the  tyrant's  reign  $ 
Bid  them  prepare  to  mourn  their  fate  io  vain  ;  (8) 
Toid  them  the  consequences  to  their  land. 
Aud  all  the  mischiefs  that  the  word  contaio'd ; 
How  a  crown'd  mortal  would  Insult  their  peace. 
And  plunder  them  of  all  ih^ir  happiness; 
How  he'd  support  their  luxury  and  pride. 
Their  wealth  among  his  favourite  rakes  divide ; 
Quarter  his  troops  upon  their  freehold  land.  (4) 
And  murder  such  by  taw  as  should  withstand; 
Make  unjust  wars  his  neighbours  to  destroy, 
And  fon^c  them  out  to  fight,  they  know  not  why ; 
To  prifle  and  conquest  aacritice  their  lives, 
Ravish  their  daughters,  and  debauch  their  wives; 
Subject  their  persons  to  unlawful  power. 
And  all  their  substance  by  his  lust  devour  :  (5) 
These  ore  the  cooiequences  heaven  foretold^  (6) 
But  men  are  always  wisest  when  they're  old ; 
They  scorn'd  to  learn,  tho*  the  Almighty  taught ; 
Experience  teaches  best  when  dearcat  bought. 

They  ask*d.  he  gave,  and  quickly  they  perceived ; 
But  blesiiogs  lost  arc  not  so  soon  retrieved ; 


Cl)  ThAaearereposSsdftomths  "tatrodactioo,"  batv»y 
propw  here  to  Ulaatnts  what  ftiUows. 

(S)  Once  when  h«  told  ^em  tiia  manaei  of  the  king,  n 
la  atK>vc»  and  bow  be  woaid  treat  them ;  and  afterwarda, 
wh«a  he  prraentad  him  to  the  people^ 

(3)  I  Samuel.  vili«  18.— "Aad  yc  thall  ery  o«tt.  in  Chat 
Amj^  becifue  of  your  kio^j,  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  yooL*' 

(41  Thia  aeems  plainly  inferrvd,  in  that  be  tells  theni, 

IS.— **  Thai  be  will  appoint  him  captain  over  thou- 

Etda,"  i.  #.  eolonela  of  regimerjitaf  "and  captains  ovor 
Hftiea,'*  that  In,  tubaJtcmi „  or,  in  EnflUh,  he  would  keep  a 
atandlof  aim}  upon  thenn ;  and  it  foUowi,  *'  the&i!'  ahould 
nmp  iUa  euro,  and  till  the  ground,  aiul  gather  the  tenth*  ot 
their  aeod/'  that  ii^  collect  hla  taxes  by  force,  which,  I 
think,  maltea  the  exact  pietuivt  of  a  tyrant 

i  S)  Latgp  coBJioenta  mighl  be  made  vpon  Sarooerf  de- 
IcriptkA  of  the  tftmnl  Chay  iiwra  •olkiUog  iw,  b«l  U  U 
nmuDMl  up  ta  few  wonls,  v.  17,  "Aiul  ye  abaU  bs  bl« 
servaals.'*  a  eoaapffdhaasfcoa  asntePBa  gf  all  aunt  of  tymttay. 
and  a  oommlnatiogt  wMeh  was  allbeUisUy  mad«  f^  ^  * 
▼ery  IktUe  tirnc, 

m  Though  tha ttory  be  twiet tetradnesi,  ilis  oa  a dlT 
fereot  occattoti. 


m 
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They  ^dioM  the  tyrant,  heaven  had  so  foretold, 
And  all  their  hopes^  and  all  their  freed o mi  iotd« 

Some  hence  infer,  with  equal  truth  and  setife, 
The  right  of  kings,  (1 )  and  not  the  coniequence ; 
That  heaven  did  that  to  liiteniug  brai^  thow. 
Not  what  kings  irould.  but  what  ihey  ought  to  do ; 
That  when  the  lust  of  tyrant- kings  thinlci  Ot 
To  murder  subjects,  they  must  nil  aubmit  j 
Ffcsent  their  daughters,  prostitute  their  wives, 
And  thankfully,  at  his  commiifid,  their  lives  i 
No  property,  but  to  his  use,  possess. 
Obey  hit  lust,  and  all  his  crimci  posiess. 

This  loyalty  would  make  the  royal  kind, 
A  greater  plague  than  ever  hcuven  designed  ; 
For  tho'  th'  Almighty  wam'd  them  to  avoid. 
The  coniequences  of  exalted  pride ; 
Told  them  it  iraa  so  nat'ml  to  the  man, 
Tlie  gust  of  sovereign  power  to  entertain, 
Thjit  all  hta  virtue  would  resist  in  vain ; 
Yet  heaven  did  nowhere  threaten  to  bestow, 
Commission  to  hit  tyrants  to  be  so  : 
And  if  a  king  in  judgment  plagues  a  land, 
Tho'  he's  the  fatil  engine  in  th'  Almighty  hand, 
Let  him  not  boast  of  his  more  sacred  throne^ 
The  mischiefs  may  bo  theirs,  the  crime's  his  own. 

The  sanction  of  a  crown  is  plainly  meant, 
Not  of  tho  governor^  but  government;  (2) 
There  may  b«  something  sacred  in  the  throne, 
Tho'  an  exalted  monster  wears  the  crown  ; 
There  the  divine  impression  muit  rematn, 
The  office  may  be  sacred,  not  the  man  ; 
But  if  a  tyrant  in  the  place  appears, 
He's  not  protected  by  the  crown  be  wears. 

And  this  was  plainly  what  th*  AltDi^hty  meant. 
In  all  his  early  schemes  of  government; 
The  sacred  story  stands  npon  record,  (3) 
Vouchd  by  the  high,  divine,  immortal  word  ; 
When  laraers  tribes  from  Judah's  sceptre  stiny'd, 
Aiid  laws  of  nature,  not  of  kings,  obey'd. 

The  youog  insulting  tyrant  know  no  taw, 
To  check  his  lust,  or  keep  his  power  in  awe» 
tlis  father,  spite  of  all  his  wit  and  sense, 
Had,  with  his  wisdom,  mix'd  the  grand  offence :  (4) 

(I)  Tb«i*  »f  fdop^  lltfC  ■ffgua  that,  whan  God  bid  th« 
pTvpbei  show  thim  the  maoawr  of  du  kttiB  thxt  tlimild 
k4(P  ov9r  them,  he  ihoifred  it  CbetOt  &ot  m  whai  hif  hist 
•IM  ambttton  would  1m4  him  to,  but  &i  what  lie  ought  to 
do,  and  that  h«  vrould  have  a  riight  ftom  the  ciown  to 
•xodM  «11  thne  tyriuinie*  ;  but  ai  tho  Scripture  i*  ftilutit 
la  jwy  ducb  thto^.  und  nuthu^  caw  be  dxnwn  from  the 
word*  to  imply  it,  t  think  it  la  too  weak  a  tugpfition  to 
anlRife  upon;  the  foMowiiif  ttoriea  effectually  cofidomn 
II,  when  Ood  JuatiJIed  the  revolt  of  the  tea  tnbei  for  tha 
Rchol 


tyraiuy  ef 

it)  J  olwaft  andeavour  to  maJce  thJa  distinction,  and  I 
rcjK^t  it  the  ufte&cT,  that  the  cavilleia  at  tliit  book,  which 
1  w^ptct  will  he  maajr.  may  not  plaad  igooraact,  but  maj 
remember  that  t  aUow  Iha  divtne  orij|tiial  of  power,  ouly 
dt'bate  it*  baiiig  conunitlad  to  aatbo<fy  but  tba  pcNOple,  for 
whoie  use.  in  conunanttiaa  aad  Just  govarataaala*  it  it 
appointed. 

(iS)  This  1j  tha  atory  of  tha  daftction  of  the  ten  tribe*, 
reoofdcd  a*  •  atalad  imlaaOB  of  tha  witdom  aa  well  as  duty 


«#  pffUMaa,  oonalaUi^  in  thdr  baity  a&d  Jurtice  to  mb^t* 

'    ■  ibea  in  raiioaucii^ 

hGodhinweifhad 


tiia  ooatfiuy  to  whieb  Joatlfled  the  iril 


the  crown,  and 


tie  had  the  patient  tribes  too  much  opprcit^ 
Who,  tired  with  taxes,  now  expect  some  rest : 
The  wuriikc  David  harass'd  thorn  with  ormi. 
And  waked  the  peaceful  tribes  with  conquest  a&d 

alarms : 
Hit  iEsculapian  (t)  ^^^  cmhroil'd  their  peace, 
Wirh  taxes  for  his  sumptuoui  palaces ;  (2) 
His  building  projects,  and  his  vast  designs^ 
Too  ^cat  for  seas  of  gold,  or  deep   Peruviaii 

in  iocs; 
The  people's  hearts,  as  well  as  purses,  draloM, 
Who  fear'd  hcM  make  one  city  of  all  their  land. 
Thus  with  two  vif^orous  monorchs  long  opprest. 
From  the  younip^  peiiccfiil  king  they  hope  for  rott; 
In  humble  phrcLse  his  majesty  address. 
And  calmly  ask  for  property  and  esse. 

But  when  the  hot  young  angry  tyrant  saw» 
Subjects  pretend  to  teach  their  sovereign  law  ; 
With  anger  sweU'dt  his  thoughts  no  bounds  con* 

taiti. 
But  treats  the  injured  people  with  disdain. 

Says  he,  (d)  HI  show  you  *tis  your  place  to  bow, 
And,  if  you  know  not,  I'll  instruct  you  iiow  : 
1  bear  from  heaven  the  eosigos  of  my  sway, 
My  buf  incfis  is  to  rniei  and  yours  t'  obey. 
The  burdens  of  my  falhor^s  gentle  reign. 
Of  which  with  tittle  reason  you  complain. 
To  teach  you  how  you  should  his  mildness  priia, 
ril  double  now,  till  suflering  makes  you  wise* 
By  you  let  all  seditious  subjects  learn* 
Their  duty  and  their  interest  to  di^c^rn  ; 
I  see  how  needful  *tis  new  inedos  to  try, 
And  mix  your  peace  with  jujst  severity. 

Therefore  your  scandalous  address  withdraw, 
'Tis  my  commnnd,  and  my  commaod^s  your  ls<t< 
Sedition  grows  from  seeds  of  discontent. 
And  faction  always  snarls  at  government : 
But  since  my  throne  of  God  alone  1  bold. 
To  him  alone  my  councils  1  unfold; 
My  resolutions  he  has  made  your  lawi» 
You  are  to  know  my  actions,  he  the  cause; 
Wherefore  I  stoop  to  let  )ou  understand, 
t  double  (ill  the  tribute  of  the  land* 

The  mild  corrections  which  my  father  g^vr. 
Has  spoird  the  pctiple  he  de^sigo'd  to  save ; 
You  murmur'd  then,  and  had  you  I  hits  been  u«ed*  \ 
You'd  ne'er  bis  easy  Glcmency  abused  ; 


thcitr  iut^acta  and  oppfwtinf  them  with  arbilzary  bnpo- 
hitioM,  oUled  in  the  text  **a  grievoos  yoke,'*  and,  la 
anotlirr  place,  "choxtULiif  them  with  wmpa.*— J  "' 
xii,  4,  H. 

(1)  Bccaoac  ■killed!  in  bdcDce. 

(I)  Solomon  could  li^ve  but  two  occaiioni  to  want  -x-hv?. 
one  waa  hii  coatly  buildings,  thefliher,  bit  numerooi  aad 
itranae  wivei,  rbr  he  oover  had  any  wan ;  aa  to  Ma 
bttildLigft,  the  Scripture  give*  a  targe  aoeount  bow  He  was 
ftimUhed,  atid  how  Ood  raada  tho  klog*  of  other  count " 
contribute  to  lite  chaiwe  and  delHi]r  more  than  lie  mma\ 
till  gold  waa  ai  plentiml  m  the  ilooaa  in  thoacrvct  i  aol 
it  must  be  tit*  rtoraua  of  hia  atranfo  woaaeai,  and  thm  M 
ofhivagv,  which  he  fell  ln*A  jli  u*t  thu^  inun  r>ft>i««i  htt 
opprcM  bis  lu^ijcctt  to  fuf! 

(H)  The  tvitt  repiftimt.''   ;  ,th 

iitmiMt  conlcmpt,  **  1  will  aJ...  .,  -,-  ^  ^—  ,  1  -^  -.  ^l»a« 
you.*"  and  ai  if  exprecaiim  the  utJwo«i  dKrirtiflwi  «C  Aalr 
pTMOininir  to  attack  him  with  their  peltlloB,  iadaHfUliaii 
with  their  Mvereiini,  aud  that  they  draervod  eanmlUkm  Ibr 
that  Terr  attempt ;  and  •cnrnt  to  give  any  reaMei  Ibr  Hi 
replT  but  the  tyrannic  «r|!funwat  of  hia  own  arUltnry  wQL 
—I  klngt,  xU,  If. 


Bat  libc?ty»  Uke  m  unbeultby  air, 
Hiis  made  jou  sick  of  pciice,  for  want  of  fear. 
Ill  be  the  grand  physician  of  my  real  in » 
And  hi  you  know  a  pilot  guidei  the  helm : 
To  double  puoishmGHC  1)1  all  sobject, 
And  double  taxes  hcnceforlh  I  e?tpcct ; 
And  if  your  dUcontenti  and  feuds  remain, 
PctitiQD,  and  111  double  them  ngaln. 

Spoke  Uke  n  king  thai  atrain'd  the  royal  reins. 
Whose  birth  had  made  him  so,  (1)  and  not  his 

brains; 
A  royal  coxcomb,  by  bis  father  blesi'd, 
la  weolib  and  power,  and  pfioplo,  well  increased, 
And  all  things,  but  his  wisdom,  he  possessed. 
Descent  of  souls  is  not  prescribed  by  rules, 
The  wisest  fathers  form  the  grossest  fools. 

The  injured  people,  ('2)  treated  with  dlsdAin» 
Fiadiog  'twas  to  no  purpose  to  complain. 
Nature  dirfcts,  as  God  hi  ma  elf  dcsig^rt'd. 
What  once  he  gave  them  they  should  now  defend* 
He  did,  by  miracle,  their  land  gybjcct, 
That  ibcy,  without  it,  might  that  land  protect ; 
And  OS  their  just  possessions  were  his  gift, 
'Twould  be  their  lin  to  see  themselves  bereft. 

Long  they  hitd  made  sub  missions  to  ihe  crown, 
And  long  the  sense  of  liberty  had  known  i 
The  kin^s  they  ask'd  of  God  had  let  them  see, 
What  God  himself  foretold  of  tyranny :  (3) 
The  father  hod  exhausted  ail  their  stores » 
With  cofitly  houses,  and  more  costly  whores  j 
But  doubly  robb'd  by  his  encroaching  son, 
They  rather  chose  to  die  than  be  undone. 

The  tyrant,  bloated  with  his  sceptred  pride, 
Believing  God  and  nature  on  his  side, 
To  the  h(gh-altar  in  a  rage  repairs. 
And  rather  tells  his  tale  than  makei  his  prayers : 

*•  Behold/*  says  he^  {4}  **  the  alaves  o'er  whom 
I  reign, 
Have  mode  the  power  [  had  from  thee  in  vain  ; 
From  thy  diviner  rule  they  separate, 
And  make  large  schisms  both  in  church  and  state. 
My  just  intentions  are,  with  all  my  force, 
To  check  rebellion  io  its  esirliest  course  ; 


(t)  He  wftt  of  Uic  1JD&,  for  ho  wm  the  sou  of  SQlomoii. 
bat  inherited  his  dignity  witbaut  hU  wudom. 

(2)  Injuivd,  in  that  Uwi  yoke  of  Solomon  wia  not  he^^Tr 
oitix  iHit  gricToufr,  wldch  I  iiad;etiituid  of  its  beinf^  unjiist 
««  well  oJt  great ;  ih«t  it  wu  a  breach  of  tiieit  right,  kotnv- 
thing  tikt-'  rauiitig  luoncy  without  coD5«nt  of  pariiametit, 
and  tluA  t4  cYtdent  from  the  people' r  words,  ^*E«seiboti 
somewhat  of  thy  father's  fo\nt  which  he  put  upon  tii*  and 
we  will  nerve  thet*,"  II.  Chron.,  x,  t,  plainly  implying  that 
ibey  liad  a  right  not  to  he  ko  imputud  upon,  luid  lo  it 

Appeared  try  the  consequence,  when  he  reject^^d 

•'  WlvAt  portion  hAv«  we  in  David  f"  «ay  the  people,  ▼.  16, 
'*  if  you  treat  u*  Uiu»  you  furTeit  your  crown,  and  hare  tio 
r%bS  io  command  our  obedience. 

(J)  By  Saoiuel  the  prophet,  wh()»e  prediction*  of  the 
tyrAony  of  their  kings  wai  well  illustrated  in  this  example, 
l\  Sasn-  vlii*  18,  "  And  you  »hall  cry  out  in  that  day  because 
of  your  king  which  you  ihall  hare  choaen  you,  and  th* 
ttotd  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day/' 

(i)  Thi»  flight  is  a  licence  always  allowed  in  a  poet,  for 
thoui^  tbe  Scripture  does  not  exprenly  say  that  Aehobottin 
wen  I  and  inquired  of  die  Lord,  and  it  U  very  probable  he 
did  not,  for  hotl  he  donv  4o  at  finit  ho  had  never  given  that 
s^nseleftS.  sordid  aniwer  to  the  people,  yet  it  i«  very  rational 
to  tuggest  that  the  king  had  fuch  thought*  as  the»e  in  Ma 
mind  when  he  went  and  raised  nn  army  of  IiO,0OQ  men  to 
reduce  the  len  trlbci  to  their  duty« 


By  powerful  band  to  brin^  their  stomachs  down » J 
Revenge  th'  affronts  of  my  insulted  throne,        V 
And  save  thine  inj  ured  honour,  (I)  and  my  own  :  } 
And  as  thy  ccoduct  did  my  fathers  blcast 
He  claims  thy  help  who  doos  their  crowns  possess.'* 

Let  tyrants  listen  to  the  sovereign  vote,  (2) 
Think  of  his  high  command^  and  tremble  at  the 
thought. 

**  Stir  Dot  a  foot :  thy  new^raised  troops  disband  i"^ 
Says  the  Eternal's  voice, 

"'Tis  my  coramandt 
I  gave  thy  fathers  first  the  Hebrew  crown, 
I  set  it  \ipf  but  *{is  yourselves  pull  down  : 
For  when  to  them  i  Israel's  sceptre  gave, 
*Twa»  not  my  chosen  people  lo  enslave: 
My  first  command  no  such  commission  brings, 
1  made  no  tyrants,  tho'  t  made  you  kings : 
But  you  my  people  vilely  have  oppressed. 
And  misapplied  the  powers  which  you  possessed. 

"  Tls  nature's  laws  the  people  now  direct. 
Where  nature  leads,  I  never  eontradlct :  (3) 
Draw  not  thy  sword,  thy  brethren  lo  destroy. 
The  liberty  they  have*s  their  right  t'  enjoy  ; 
31y  providence  did  never  yet  intend, 
But  what  they  might  injoy,  they  might  defend  ; 
And  (f  they  have  deserted  from  thy  throne. 
The  action's  mine,  (4)  but  all  the  fault*a  thy  own." 

Let  any  tyrants  view  the  high  eommsinds, 
In  sacred  writ  the  sacred  senteoce  ^inods  t 
The  Eternal's  ceneure*s  on  the  action  past, 
And  arbitrary  government  was  tried  and  cast* 

If  Rchnboam  had  no  sacred  line, 
Show  me  a  king  like  him  for  right  divine :  (5) 
But  hciiven  the  ten  revolting  tribes  defends, 
And  Judah^s  numerous  troops  iiimseir  disbands : 
Owns  the  just  claim  of  right  to  liberly, 
And  leaves  the  brand  of  fool  on  tyranny  : 
Tells  us  how  Hebrew  sages  first  advised, 
Teltf  us  how  Hebrew  sages  ho  despised. 
His  youn^  fop  ♦counsellors  debauch 'd  his  mind, 
Too  much  before  to  tyranny  inclined  ; 
Those  mountebanking  statesmen  always  see, 
The  gain,  but  not  ihe  end,  of  tyranny  f 
And  when  in  mischief  they  involve  the  throne, 
They  Ica^e  the  wheedled  wretch  to  fight  nlone; 

(1)  SoiiMj  people  arc  very  ftwd  of  iutiCalEiiir  tho  glory  and 
honour  of  God  tp  all  their  aHinnit,  and  to  pretend  to  act 
for  him,  when  hit  provideoLJ  .wna  them,  auJ,  in 
the  end,  abandoua  thcnn  ai  t  hn-'re. 

(2)  Ititt  anadinirAblcle»iiLi;i  i  r>t  headed  tyrants 
in  the  vrofld  to  consider  of,  wIicUkt,  when  they  go  out  upon 
their  vait  concert tfd  proJecU,  they  diould  not  be  fi>und 
opp<j«iQK  even  Gixi  himiitfif ;  aiid  tJut  the  thing  that  they 
are  hent  against  w&a  not  th*;^  work  of  hij  hand. 

(3)  Tho  narmoinj  of  the  diviae  actions  is  too  jiut  to  eoa- 
trftdict  one  another ;  riAture  arti  ori^inalty  front  God,  and 
mediately  from  hiii  powerful  inBueace ;  and  the  nctioiK  of 
hij  providence  are  »o  directed  At  aevtr,  abiolutcly,  to 
contradict  nfttiiro. 

(4)  L  KinKB,  xii,  24.—"  Thut  wiitli  the  Lord,  ye  shaJl  not 
go  up  nor  ^ht  im«ln«t  yuur  hfetluren,  but  returu  uvery 
num  to  his  houic^  for  tJiii  tbtni^  Is  of  ]iu>  " 

(5)  The  rii?bt  Rehuhuam  1=  '  vnii, 
doubtle»,  ai  divine  a*  ever  |  li'd 
out  hi-o)  £atht'r*>i  fauuJy  froiti  M  i.n<i, 
ajidjinnexod  au  entail  of  the  M-  ^tali  ujkmi  his  h\-H3tL,  and 
yet  ht'  forfeit*  by  tyranuy  ;  tlie  people  ri*«  in  Jimi»,  and 
t*od  AJmiiflify  jufitlflM  the  inftUnection  tu  danc  by  hit  par- 
ticular iudoeiicis 


I 


« 


I 

I 

I 


Beteit  th'  ambitious  tyrant,  and  stand  clear, 
Sbara  the  advantages,  but  ahuu  the  war. 

But  'ti$  alleged,  when  popUar  heats  engage, 
Th«re*i  somethlog    boundless   in    the    people's 

r«gc;(l) 
But  tla  because  theyVe  fint  provoked  to  higb, 
And  bear  so  long  the  chains  of  tyranny. 
That  when  they  once  resolve  to  be  set  froo» 
Alt  dies  before  the  storm  of  liberty.  (2) 

But  human  things  are  subject  to  eitremeis, 

Ai  sweiliD^  ili}i>ds  des^pise  contracted  atreamit ; 
The  gentWr  brouku  to  rapid  torrents  grow. 
And  ail  the  flowery  meadows  overflow ; 
But  when  the  accidental  causes  eease^ 
The  hasty  Hood  returns  to  calms  and  peace* 

If  the  annjly  mob,  by  their  excess,  (3) 
Increase  the  mischiefs  which  they  would  radr^ai ; 
If  blood*s  the  frulc  of  their  ungovero'd  rage» 
Wtiich  nothing  but  just  vengeance  can  assuage  ; 
'Tis  murder,  if  it*s  done  without  the  laws, 
But  here  ih*  event's  excluded  from  the  cause ; 
If  ihey  did  only  their  defence  intend, 
Actions  are  always  goveraM  by  their  end  ; 
The  blood  no  publio  guilt  can  there  contract, 
But  lits  on  him  that  shall  commit  the  fact ; 
The  people  seldom  do  to  blood  incline. 
The  accident's  not  in  the  first  design ; 
But  tyranny  removed,  and  pcaoft  procured, 
The  end'i  ob«ain*d  when  iiberty'i  restored. 

Tjrrants  sometimes  in  revolutions  foil, 
Tho'  their  destrueiioa's  not  design'd  at  all* 
When  they  the  torrent  of  revenge  resist. 
And  meet  the  dangers  which  they  might   ha' 

miss'di 
But  aU  that  fairly  can  be  said  from  hence. 
Quits  the  design,  and  blames  the  consequence. 

As  hasty  show'rs,  when  they  from  bcav*D  flow 
down. 
Are  sent  to  fructify,  and  not  to  drown  j 
And  in  the  torrent,  if  a  drunkard  sink^ 
*Tis  not  the  flood  that  drowns  him,  but  the  drink ; 
But  'twould  be  hard,  because  the  sinnePs  slain. 
Far  foor  of  drowning,  we  must  have  no  rain. 

Blest  are  the  days,  and  wtng'd  with  joy  they  fly, 
When  monarchs  join  in  subjects'  liberty ; 
When  settled  peace  in  stated  order  reign s» 
And  nor  the  people,  nor  ihe  kin?,  complains ; 
In  juster  measures  both  alike  combtoe, 
And  mutual  interest,  mutual  methods  join  : 
*Tis  then  the  happy  nations  bless  the  crown ; 
*Tia  than  the  happy  monarchs  rule  their  owo ; 


(1)  Tyraots  must  reflect  on  that,  who  vtrgo  th«  people 
t>«fond  their  power  to  hezt,  and  run  (hiog*  on  to  tudi 
vstnamm,  tbsl  human  pasilnoi  sre  spt  to  run  too  high: 
nitatv  haa  ftc  buttinn  uid  ttouodiofs  ;  uid  there  «ra  cm«« 
in  which  Hwh  sod  htood  cAonot  bear  ooy  loog«r  th«  ftrcs- 
tare,  hut,  like  tlio  wonn,  v/iH  turn  aud  oppose. 

(I)  tt  is  obierT&bh*.  that  in  univupial  lanifivclkins 
BOthiJaf  i*  to  stauedf  aodeapurinjt,  unready,  aadattigtttMft, 
iSatvraiii;  they  altirfty«  Ay,  if  thvy  hAV«  cime,  Aram  tlis 
twnult  and  damcnur  of  tJitr  tms^cd  muJUtude, 

(3)  It  ia  true  the  fury  of  a  mob  is  so  unboudded  thing, 
ABid  BQ  ODD  kfio«r$  whtTfc  It  may  end  {  and  thenribre  nothing 
Is  flMU*  carefully  to  be  ayoided  Ibm  prwoUaf  Ihs  p«opt< 
to  ttteh  eilremitivi,  for,  In  all  such  «aMf«  tllB  wtiglU  of  Om 
fixllt  will  he  upOQ  iho  cauitt. 


No  title's  equal  to  the  peopfe*s  hearts, 

When  every  branch  of  power  enjoy  their  pumper 

parts ; 
Encroachments,  and  opnressive  arts,  aoknowii, 
Kiugs  first  support  the  people,  they  the  erowa  i 
The  ends  of  government  in  both  agree, 
And  these  grow  great,  but  just  at  Ihoae  grosr 

free; 
And  in  that  very  freedom  they  assent. 
To  all  the  essential  rules  of  goremmeot. 


Thus  legal  monarchy  in  triumph 
And  ull  the  arU  of  tyranny  disdniiis  ^ 
Revolving  years  have  crush'd  the  vim 
Just  princes  now  with  free-born  subjects  join  ; 
The  governing  and  governed  agree, 
Those  gently  rule,  thc&c  willingty  obey  ; 
The  equal  scale  of  government  depends, 
These  like  the  means,  and  those  approve  the  ends; 
Unbiassed  bands  the  beam  of  Justice  hold* 
And  power's  iron- age  is  tura'd  to  gold. 

But  where*s  the  nation  t 

King?  and  people  jm. 
Against  their  own  felicity  combine  ; 
To  help  amuse  the  world,  its  peace  destroy, 
And  bUst  the  happiness  they  might  enjoy  ; 
Contrive  sham-plots,  their  own  dear  aclvei   to 

curse, 
And  love  to  have  their  blessing!  out  of  eoune. 

'Tis  vain  lo  open  eyes  that  will  be  blind. 
No  charm  can  cure  the  fever  of  the  mind  ; 
When  nature's  sulk-n,  and  the  stagnate  brnlo 
EcsolvcA  on  death,  our  application's  vain  : 
iMan's  like  th^  horse*  that,  frighted  at  his  shadfi 
Leaps  down  a  precipice, 

And  not  afraid 
Of  real  danger,  from  his  fiincy  rties, 
And,  bold  m  death,  for  his  instruction  diet* 

*Tis  strange  that  nations  too  should  loae  fMir 
sight, 
And  shun  the  beams  of  true^instructing  light; 
That  crowds  of  men  should  to  confusion  run, 
And  form  debates  how  they  may  he  undone ; 
Study,  dispute,  and  spend  their  learned  breath. 
To  find  out  the  advantages  of  death. 


Whither  will  blind,  bewildered  nature  1 
When  once  sho's  touch 'd  in  her  prolific  1 
The  strong  delirium  hurries  her  away, 
Like  swine  possess'dt  to  choke  her  ta  the  Ml 
Of  bondage  : 

Dazsted  with  the  gilded  chatBS, 
She  chPtttP  hersr''  —'*  —  ^^  ^  ■?  her  pains; 
Courts  her  own  and  pursuei 

Shadows  that  Oil  I.  luse, 

Biuli  liberty !  thou  phytic  of  the  aoaU 
That  cheers  the  sevend   parts,  and 

whole : 
Beam  of  enlight*n'd  scn»e,  for  liberty 
Is  heaven's  reflection  into  nature**  ey«  i 
Instructive  glance,  that  rules  to  judge  < 
And  by  those  ruk>s  the  rest  illummates ; 
Where'er  thou  dost  the  darks  of  guilt  aurvlft. 
At  thy  appearance  nations  leam  to  Jive  | 
For  liberty  is  life,  and  every  slave. 
Moves  only  in  the  circle  of  hb  grave, 
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li  dead  to  all  f.hfi  ends  of  life, 

Hti  breatbf 

Serves  only  to  enhance  the  price  of  death  i 

Embttivr  mttow,  and  oppress  hrs  sense, 

And  nuke  hn  real  torture  more  interne. 

So  tyranti  kiM  bv  long  and  Itng'rinf  pafn, 

I  T!m  iVR^ors  of  their  ▼engoaace  to  mointAm. 

I      TboQ   doft   the  n&tiont  to  their  tense 
store* 
Poncss'd  irlth  ra^ng^  lunacies  before ; 
Detbrone  tbeir  captivating  follies,  mod 
To  its  own  native  state  return  the  land ; 
For  Hberty  is  natare*s  gift  1o  men, 
Bofn   in    tbeir    blood,    and    rtmi   in    every  ( 

vein, 
And  &U  but  luikatici  tbe  gill  maiataia  t 


Every  degenerate  flep  to  bondage  shows, 
A  madnou  man  to  crime  and  custom  owes  i 
A  contradict  10 a  to  the  laws  of  sense, 
That  bean  its  panithment  in  tbe  oflenoe. 

But  frben  tbe  weakened  natare  con  eodttre 
No  more. 

And  reason  seeks  abroad  for  care. 
Seeks  for  some  antidote  t*  expel  tbe  taint, 
TbeD  liberty  comes  in ; 

The  glorious  bint 
The  spreading  plague  at  first  appe&mnce  kills, 
And  nations  are  made  free  against  their  wills  : 
CordiaJa  and  life  are  in  tbe  very  words ; 
Ev'ry  repeated  found  new  ipjHt!  affords; 
Thro'  all  the  angles  of  tbe  heart  they  roll  i 
Haili  liberty  1  tbou  physic  of  the  soul. 
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Bariaii  thy  queat  of  loyalty  renew, 
Tbe  flying  pbontom  closer  yet  pursue; 
Let  it  be  published  by  immortikl  fame, 
il«>w  for  *tis  mbstanoe,  bow  far  empty 
^  Lai  kings  no  more  be  flattered  and  d^eived« 
had  blame,  too  laLc,  tbe  knavoa  they  ha^  be* 

Uevedi 
Let  governors  and  governed  agree. 
And  state  the  measures  of  authority ; 
Baiafi49e  the  mighty  manageiuent  of  9tate» 
fietwixi  the  people  and  the  magistrate  ; 
Bring  aU  the  articles  to  public  sight, 
How  these  must  rule,  and  how  far  those  subOLit ; 
People  will  then  do  more  be  so  opprest, 
And  legal  power  no  more  be  made  their  Jest : 
SubordiaAliaD  will  its  ordi'r  keep. 
Ambition  die»  and  all  rebellion  sleep  : 
ittstic^  its  undisturbed  oommand  procure. 
And  ri^ht  and  property  at  once  rt'^trire  : 
The  weeping  nations  shall  begin  to  laugh, 
Tbe  subject  ea«y,  and  the  monarch  safe : 
Ptenty  and  peace  embrace  juftt  government^ 
Tbe  kings  be  pleas«d,  the  people  all  content : 
Find  tbe  blew'd  naiion  out^  and  let  us  see, 
Tbe  bappineas  of  Just  authority. 

Then  draw  the  draft  of  arbitrary  power* 
And  point  the  moristers  which  tbe  world  devour; 
ExAlt  tb*  incarnate  de%il,  and  let  us  know. 
If  he's  as  black  as  we  pretend,  or  no, 
^  jppose  a  Nero  mounud  on  ihe  ihrooe, 
1  ninks  he's  a  God,  and  all  mankmd  his  own  § 
Thai  sports  bim&elf  to  s^t  the  vtotid  on  fire. 
And  thinks  it  ought  to  burn  at  in&  desire ; 
f  Locy  b»m  robed  (1)  m  ull  his  right  divtbe, 
K igbt  in  his  chum,  unquestioo'd  in  hi»  line; 
C  rown'd  with  applause,  all  due  allegiance  swore, 
1  fie  due  pel  form  d,  but  he  eiactiog  more : 
Suppose  him  blasting  all  tbe  nation's  peOiGCi 
And  ranging  oil  the  methods  of  excess, 
Boay  in  t»lood,  and  eager  to  destroy. 
And  cursing  all  the  biesalngs  we  enjoy : 


(1)  Robed,  diKiMd  op  with  all  tho  flatteriof  vanity  of 
feito  MoitlMa;  OBd  b»  faiauelf  believljif  iLe  lu^iiAli  notions 
M  i«ia  fels  hmd  bf  tbem  Dui  douciud  to  moke  •  pr^  of 
liB,  or  lo  iviwiais*  uodiT  him. 


View  him  the  common  hangman  of  the  toim» 

And  daily  murders  deify  his  crown ; 

The  flouting  monarch  revels  in  the  flood. 

And  bather  his  sceptre  in  tbe  streams  of  blood; 

The  senate  maoMLored,  the  city  fired, 

And  all  the  hopes  of  Uberty  eipired  ; 

The  busy  wretch,  contriving  desolation. 

And  studying  soonest  to  destroy  the  nation ; 

Witty  in  high  extremes  of  crueity  j 

And  rocks  bis  brains  to  teach  men  bow  to  die  } 

Glutting  his  thoughts  with  mbery  and  blood. 

And  feo&ts  bis  eyes  upon  the  slaughter^  crowd* 

View  blm  roll'd  up  in  hated  lusu  and  wine. 
Rapes,  incests,  blood,  and  all  unnatural  sin ; 
£)ebauch'd  beyond  Ih'  eitrerocst  act  of  crime, 
The  wonder  and  the  horror  of  the  lime  ; 
Blaspbeming  God,  and  eagerly  Inclined, 
To  sin  beyond  the  rate  of  all  tb'  Infernal  kind ; 
Raving,  and  mad  with  anger  and  disdain. 
That  heaven  itself  can  limit  or  restrain ; 
His  crimes  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tellt 
Defying  heaven,  and  then  contcmniDg  hell. 

See  him,  in  --^*''''  ^h  wild  desire. 
Embroil  ma:. '  '  t  the  world  on  Rre ; 

And  to  do  ail  i  f  that  be  could. 

Willing  to  quoniih  ii  with  the  people's  blood ; 
Surrounded  with  his  mercenary  guards, 
Who  with  the  people*s  money  he  rewards  j 
Strong  bonds  of  cut-throats  execute  his  will, 
Whose  traders  in  blood,  and  their  delightV  to  htlL 

WhoeV  be  dooms  by  bis  deslructlro  breath, 
Tlieae  are  bis  ready  messengers  of  death ; 
Who  all  bis  dreadful  orders  execute. 
And  neither  cause  nur  consequence  diipute; 
They  feicli  the  chastest  virgin  to  bis  armi» 
And  rifle  natur<:*s  self  of  all  ber  charms; 
To  the  securer  altars  thev  repair. 
And  drng  ibc  sacred  from  the  house  of  prayer ; 
Make  breach  of  laws  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
Strict  honesty  a  (auH>  and  wealth  a  crime« 

And  that  we  may  tbe  dreadful  picinre  draw, 
And  paint  the  vilest  wretch  tbe  world  e*er  saw, 
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Fancy  his  insolence  sweil'tl  yp  go  bfgh, 
He  scorns  bis  kind*  nnd  cinims  divinity  ; 
Erects  himself  for  something  in  ore  than  man, 
And  makos  the  devil  all  the  God  contain  ; 
EvpectB  from  men  whot  nature's  laws  abhor, 
And  they  thdt  would  obey,  must  now  adore  : 
Th*  unboundt'd  I'doh  surfeited  with  blood, 
And  fittfld  for  a  fury,  not  a  god, 
Proceeds  by  blood  to  njafee  them  idolise, 
And  wildly  worship,  what  they  should  despise* 

Injured  subjects  to  the  laws  appeal, 
This  would  be  to  resist,  and  that  rebel ; 
In  Viiin  with  hum  hi  est  manner  tbey  address, 
It  makes  their  burdeUEi  greater,  not  the  less; 
The  prostrate  subject  that  can  sto<ip  to  pray. 
Is  so  much  farther  fitted  lo  obey  ; 
Tliey  that  once  beg  their  prince  for  leave  to  live, 
Own  his  just  right  to  take  as  well  as  give  ; 
Submit  their  passive  necks  to  bear  the  yoke, 
And  with  entcndod  throats  expect  the  stroke  ; 
Abandon  life  to  bis  degenerate  will, 
And  recognise  his  right  to  save  or  kill ; 
Such  fairly  forfeit  native  liberty, 
Are  Justly  so  oppressed,  and  ought  to  di<^ 

{Suppose,  at  liiit,  the  passive  slaves  begin, 
To  fi^nd  tbeir  long  obedience  turns  to  sin  i 
By  ruin  and  destructive  death  made  wise, 
Begin  to  Join  resistance  to  their  cries  ; 
Bi!g:in  to  think  of  nature  and  defiance. 
And  twist  their  strength  aboiat  their  innocence  j 
PetitioQ  first,  but  with  tbe  power  of  words, 
Join  the  pre  vailmg  reason  of  their  swords. 

Viewing  their  country  desolate  and  waste, 
And  the  approaching  ruio  O'f  the  rest ; 
Ueligion  trampled  on  by  meo  of  blood, 
And  barbarisms  breaking  down   the  house   of 

God; 
The  luw  suppress'd,  and  justice  overthrown. 
And  arm'd  deiitructlon  raging  on  the  throne ; 
The  virgin  ravish'd,  and  the  valiant  slain, 
And  power  resolved  to  ruin  those  remain. 

Suppose  the  few  that  yet  have  found  no  grave^ 
Consult  the  wretched  remnant  how  to  save ; 
Tbeir  little  faithfuL  forces  boldly  Join'd^ 
Their  laws,  religion,  and  their  lives  defend ; 
Resolved  the  Just  attempt  to  make,  and  then, 
if  they  must  die  at  fast,  to  die  like  men  *, 
To  pay  posterity  the  debt  of  trust* 
And  fall  by  force,  but  never  own  it  just ; 
Resolved,  in  nature's  Just  defence  to  die. 
And  sacrifice  their  lives  to  liberty  ; 
Yet  intermitting  not  the  milder  way,  (1) 
With  humble  phrase  the  relaxation  pray; 
What  tho'  tbe  sword  defends  the  rif hteous  cause, 
And  guards  tbe  jnit  request,  it  only  guards  tbe 
Uwf. 

!f  this  he  cd\*d  rebellion,  this  nnjust. 
Then  all  the  world  are  traitors  to  the  mighty 
trusls 


(1)  TheioUdcr  vajrof  praycn  and  entn^aties,  ff  poatibki 
to  prerail  with  Ihv  piincc  to  stop  the  hand  of  tyiaoity,  tmd 
check  Uw?  torrent  of  hloiKl,  to  gUe  thtm  caw,  and  r^ton 
the*  tawB  and  i^rnLTainrTit  to  a  du«.-  {'ourw  of  jujrtic*^  ac- 
iL-ordlug  to  Die  uaturo  of  Utu  Uiirvg^  and  the  comiuon  rig,ht 
o/tlie  i^eoplf. 


Then  nature's  laws  arc  treason  in  a  stato^ 
And  heaven  itself  afronts  the  magistrate. 

It  can*t  be  treason  in  our  own  defencet 
T  obey  the  dictates  of  our  oommou  sense  i 
He  that  bis  right  demands,  can  nc*er  rebel. 
And  may  by  force  the  wrongs  of  force  repeL 

May  we  not  for  posterity  cootend, 
And  ravish 'd  virgin-chastity  defend  ; 
Protect  the  injured  and  the  innocent. 
And  total  devastations  so  prevent : 
Then  virtue's  placed  beneath  the  feet  of  vice, 
And  mischiefs  back'd  with  just  anthoritioa : 
*Ti8  best  for  man  to  load  bimst'lf  with  crinaea, 
To  gain  the  strong  protection  of  the  times  ; 
Confederate  powers  confederate  vice  maintain. 
And  sufTering  virtue  courts  tbe  world  in  vain; 
*Tis  nonsen*e  to  be  sober,  just,  and  wise. 
It  only  prompts  mankind  to  tyrannise  5 
We  should  be  villains,  thieves,  and  men  of  blocMl, 
Soeiety  should  so  be  understood  ; 
Hq  that    could  be    the  worst,    should    alwiji 

reign, 
And  be  that  murder'd  most,  tbe  better  man  ; 
'Twould  all  be  fair,  no  man  could  be  oppreef. 
Because  he^d  do  the  same  by  all  the  rest ; 
Justice  would  dwell  upon  the  strongest  arm. 
And  idol-fortune  be  the  only  charm  j 
And  he  that  could  not  gain  the  bloody  seat. 
Because  he  could  not  conquer,  muit  submit ; 
The  world  would  be  a  desert,  men  of  prey 
Would  range  tbe  waste,  and  weak  oftei  mutt 

obey; 
Virtue  would  he  against  all  common  sense. 
Men  must  he  dev'ls>  'tis  in  their  own  defence. 

Satire,  from  rage  and  rapture  now  arlse^ 
The  laws  of  God  and  llhcriy  revise  : 
What  (ho*  too  often  we  the  strain  repeat^  (I) 
Too  often  viler  men  impose  the  cheat ; 
When  men  their  sense  and  nature  too  despise, 
Satire  shall  sense  and  nature  recognise  ; 
Explode  the  empty  notion,  and  explain* 
Tbe  passive  nation,  and  the  tyrant  man  ; 
Deecribo  the  bet'rogeneoui  birth,  and  show. 
How  men  their  native  liberty  may  know. 

Right  is  the  grand  design  of  government, 
Oppression  ruins  the  divine  intent ; 
Defeats  the  sovereign  thought,  inverts  tbe  rule. 
And  turns  the  heavenly  scheme  to  ridicule : 
That  kings  the  sovereign  power  so  repreKOt, 
That  when  they  tyrannise  in  government, 
Men  must  submit  to  he  by  them  opprest. 
And  iuffer,  only  to  uphold  the  jest 

This  brings  the  God  of  reason  down  so  low, 
Satire,  we  can  no  words  to  name  it  know : 
Heaven  must  prescribe  no  methods  of  com 
Ai^d  he  that  form'd  tho  soul  not  understand; 
It  robs  the  sacred  power  of  common  sense^ 
And  banters  Ood's  eternal  providence. 

Wl)en  king!  tbe  pact  of  government  deatroj^ 
Theresa  no  more  bonds  to  hold  obedirnee  by  i 
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dt  ihcfte  arirumenta  la  mmify,  m 
they  mae^  with  and  eroaa  \hm  atfrtfrnt  wiiHttOf*  of  Sk*  fn^ 
|j«]jd(ur«  to  aupjHirt  the  weak  Atttlwrily  of  IjrMittic  f««^. 


(l)Tli«r«p8Cllloa  ( 
\  with  and  « 
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Order  >Qd  Uw«,  of  course,  rouir  cease  to  be,  1 
And  mankind's  lereird  down  to  ooe  degree,  > 
And  God  himtelTs  reduced  as  loinr  as  he.  j 

Force  and  confusion  ToIIow  liand  id  hand. 
No  man  U  bound  to  obey,  and  none  cocnmdnd  i 
For  justice  is  the  soul  of  civil  power. 
But  if  oppressioQ  shall  thrit  right  devour, 
The  strong  suspension  suffocates  the  laws, 
And  obligation  ceaaei  with  the  cause. 

He  then  that  thus  rcfUti  tyrannic  power, 
Does  Dot  the  laws  retist,  but  law^  restore. 
Reaaoo  may  cross  a  monarch's  liigh  tnteat* 
But  reason  can*t  subvert  a.  go^'crnmGiit ; 
'Til  want  of  exercising  reason  rij^ht, 
M*ke«  men  at  shadows  rail  as  madinen  fight. 
Kingcraft  in  state,  and  priestcraft  in  the  churchy 
Thia   does  our  feiith,  and  that  our   leuse  de- 
bauch. 

The  personal  independency  of  kings. 
Is  mere  state-popcry  in  several  things: 
That  kings  have  absolute  command  of  fate, 
Is  trans ubstantiation  in  the  st.ite ; 
The  senses  this  new  doctrine  can*t  receive. 
But  what  we  cannot  see,  we  must  believe : 
Thai  coronation  sanctiGes  the  thin^« 
And  consecrates  the  God.  (1)  a&  i^ell  of  king: 
Tbe  high  invisibles  to  faith  remain, 
The  mi  God  oommaads,  iiod  not  the  mm. 

Tbat  kiagi  can  be  accountable  to  none, 
And   be   can    do    no    wrong    that    weari    the 

erown  ; 
Mokes  monarchs.  popes,  and  civil  tyranny « 
fie  furnished  with  io/dhbility. 

The  Jits  divinum  of  his  government, 
fs  image* worship  in  the  last  eilent ; 
And  tho'  the  Urn  bus  may  be  but  a  story, 
ii  tnma  whole  kingdonu  to  a  purgatory. 

Paaaive  obedience  h  impUcit  faith, 
And  contradicts  its  own  prevaricating  breath ; 
A  blind  nonentity  of  words,  to  signify 
Something  the  very  words  themselves  deny ;  (2) 
THe  iuffering  passive  wretch  the  sense  defeat a^ 
Pbr  ttjll  be  disobeys  when  he  submits ; 
Tliere%  no  eommand  to  suffer,  but  obey. 
And  brMebet  onty  ckitn  the  penalty ; 
The  sufferings  tbe  obedience  first  denies. 
And  he  that's  passive,  iir&t  must  disobey. 
'TIS  strmge  that  men  of  argument  and  sense, 
fi^toold please Ihemseives  with  sucb  impertinence; 
Bst  where  tbe  cause  is  weak  these  arts  prevail. 
Van  faith  0*  fast  as  argument  should  foil. 


k  Tliii iaa  tort  off  itale-popery  indeed,  juid  equiviknt 

al  pn«*a«o  ia  tb«  SAcnnMot,  wbieh*  by  tbe  eua- 

,  becomes  no  more  bread,  but,  as  they  tay,  re«) 

«  «a  Che  ooroiution  of  a  prince,  which  in  r^th^r  eountriet 

»  called  Ike  eonMcnttinx  iiim.  ii  pretendfci  to  niake  a 

-  '-'f  *^fm   ^h,.-h  .Tiujit  jjftYe  it4  ojri^itiJil  la  fsitk, 

imnion  icnse. 

r   a|[»in«t  tbom  tcr  piu«ive 
....:.  , .  »  ^  .„..i  4.^jiutniidieiiiiD,  for  to  bo  piMivel 
■  anifwctail*  tbciw  caa  b«  oo  •nffnting  but  witk  *up-| 
k  of  flnt  ncfuauifr  to  aubmit  to  obej*  wbich  it  diio- 
;  lie  Uiat  iulTers  H  flrwt  active  in  dJaobeying*  and 
IT  WftaSkf*  aft^^rward*  in  hit  lubmbiioQ  to  penoUtec, 
I  "^  -nilre  in  dia^i^bcdiriijoe,  tiie  other  i»  ooniejuo  ia 
»  in»U  M  ia  tliu  praoiit^.  J 


Empty  and  vain,  like  thit,  the  case  appears. 
Ashamed  to  show  the  very  dress  it  wears  : 
Tyrannic  power  avoids  the  force  of  wordi  j 
Such    kings    lay    by    their    sct'ptres    for    (heir 

swords: 
Did  not  coercive  terror  clothe  the  man, 
To  reign  by  force  of  reason  would  be  vain  ; 
Reason  would  blow  up  alE  the  great  machine. 
And  all  the  mighty  Babel  would  fall  in  ; 
The  weighty  rtilus  would  itself  suppress^ 
And  make  the  rubbish  more,  the  wonder  less. 

The  force  of  government  deserts  a  crown, 
When  he  that  should  uphold  it  pulls  it  down  : 
Obedience  ends  before  these  high  extremes. 
The  sanction's  gone  when  once   the  man  bias* 

phemei: 
Tlie  laws  of  government  are  overthrown, 
When  such  mferniil  dragons  mount  the  throne ; 
No  method i  of  obedience  can  remain* 
We  then  resist  the  devil,  not  the  man  : 
The  wretch  b  of  his  natoro  diapoasest. 
And  we  obey  the  klagj  depose  the  beast. 

Satire,  the  brand  of  infamy  avoid. 
Rebellion  in  its  nature's  here  dcstroy'd  ; 
Where  strong  oppressions  force  a  due  defence. 
He  that  submits  deaptses  Providence. 
That  king  tbat  drives  his  people  to  despair. 
And  with  the  rules  of  government  makes  war, 
That  first  commands  what  they  ought  not  obey, 
'Tis  he's  tbe  rebel,  satire,  *t  can't  be  they. 

Thou  sin  of  witchcraft,  Srstborn  child  of  crime. 
Produced  before  the  bloom  of  time  ; 
Ambitton*s  maiden  sin,  in  heaven  conceived. 
And  who  could  ha'  believed  1 
De  die  meat  could  la  purity  begin, 
And  bright  eternal  day  be  soil  d  with  tin. 

Tell  us,  sly  penetrating  cnme, 
How  cam'st  thou  there  ?  thou  fault  sublime, 
How  did  it  thou  pass  the  adamantine  gates, 
And  iuto  spirit  thyself  insinuate  ? 
From  what  dark  state  t  from  what  deep  place  ? 
From  what  strange  uncreated  race  ? 
Where  was  thy  ancient  habitation  found. 
Before  void  chaos  htvard  the  forming  suund  ? 
Wast  thou  a  substance,  or  an  airy  blast, 
A  vapour  flying  in  the  iuid  waste 
Of  unconcoctcd  air. 

And  how  at  Hrst  didst  thou  come  there  ? 
Sure  there  wua  once  a  time  when  thou  wert  not  j 
By  whom  wast  thou  created,  and  for  what  ? 
Art  thou  a  steam  from  some  contagious  damp 

exhaled  ? 
How  should  contagion  be  entail'd 
On  bright  seraphic  spirits,  and  in  a  place 
Where  all's  supreme^  and  glory  fills  the  space  ? 
No  noxiouy  vapour  there  could  rise. 
For  there  no  noxious  matter  lies  : 
Nothing  that's  evil  can  appear, 
Sin  never  could  seraphic  glory  bear ; 
The  brightness  of  the  Etcrnarji  face. 
Which  fills  OS  well  ai  constitutes  the  place. 
Would  be  a  fire  too  hot  for  crime  to  bear, 
T would  colciue  siut  or  melt  it  into  air. 

How  then  did  first  defilement  enter  in' 
Ambition,  thou  first  vital  seed  of  sin, 
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Thou  life  of  death,  how  cam'st  thotj  there  ? 
In  what  bright  form  didtt  thou  appear  ? 
1q  what  seraphic  orb  didst  ihou  arise? 
Surely  that  place  admits  of  no  di^guite  ; 
Eternal  light  muse  know  thee  there, 
And  beiog  kaowQ,  thou  soon  must  disappear. 

Sure  poroe  of  the  Eemphic  race, 
Too  ourioui  to  f urvey  th'  cxpaDse  of  tpace, 
Uuscnt,  some  ^reat  luecesstOdS  salty  madei 
The  deeps  and  darks  of  chao,?  to  invade  ; 
Add  here  ai  they  the  liquid  regions  past, 
Eipandiog  brightest  wmgs,  aad  make  celestial 

haste ; 
Ungeoerated  matter  at  first  prevaHs, 
And  vapour  which  their  own  iierafihte  fir«  exbalet; 
Their  powerful  si  ago  ant  fumes  direct. 
With  poiuted  acids,  seraphs  to  infect. 

For  chaos  doubtless*  in  the  6rst  of  time. 
Had  in  the  seeds  of  nature  seeds  of  crime  ; 
At  least  WAS  subject  to  cnoirngendet. 
From  whence  dej^eocrate  principles  might  Hie ; 
And  the  Qrst  warmth  they  folt  must  needs  create, 
Some  fermentation  in  their  watery  seat* 

Was  it  from  hence,  or  some  more  secret  cause, 
Eeavea  first  received  a  traitor  to  the  heavenly 

laws? 
Did  what  they  saw  in  chaos'  darker  womb, 
Sweli  their  angelic  breasts  when  they  came  home; 
Say,  ye  immortal  instrnmentt  of  death, 
What  fecrct  fumes,  what  strange  infecting  breath, 
Debauch 'd  your  glorious  principles  at  BnU 
How  came  you  to  be  curst  ? 
Heaven's  a  bright  orb,  with  glory  circled  in, 
Where  there's  no  entrance  nor  no  room  for  sin  ; 
Tou  must  some  fata)  «trnnge  excursion  make, 
Before  your  nature  could  of  crime  partake, 
Because  your  high  immortal  stations  there 
Were  fix'd,  where  no  corruption  could  appear. 

But  since  the  fatal  truth  we  know, 
Without  the  matter  whence,  or  manner  how : 
Thou  high  superlative  of  stn. 
Tell  us  thy  nature,  and  from  what  thou  didst 
begin. 

The  first  degree  of  thy  tncrcaaei 
Debauch  d  the  regions  of  eternal  peace, 
And  fiird  the  breasts  of  loyal  angels  there, 
With  the  first  treason  and'  infernal  war. 
Thou  art  the  high  extreme  of  pride, 
And  dost  o'er  lesser  crimes  preside ; 
Not  for  the  mean  attempt  of  vice  dcsignM, 
But  to  embroil  the  world,  and  damn  mankind  ; 
Transforming  mischief,  how  hast  thou  procured, 
That  loss  that^s  ne'er  to  be  restored* 
And  made  the  bright  seraphic  momtng«star, 
In  horrid  monstrous  shapes  appear. 

SataUf  that  while  he  dwelt  in  glorious  light, 
Wcis  always  then  om  pure  as  he  was  bright, 
That  in  effulgent  rays  of  jjlorj*  shone, 
ExccllM  by  the  Eternal  hj;^ht.  by  him  alone: 
Distorted  now,  and  stHppM  of  innocence. 
And  haoifh'd  with  thee  from    the  high    pre* 

eminence  t 
How  lias  the  splendid  semph  changed  His  f^ee, 
Trantforro*d  by  thee,  and  like  thy  monstrotia  race ; 


Ugly  as  is  the  crime  for  which  he  fell,  ^ 

Pitted  by  thee  to  make  a  local  hei),  / 

For  such  must  be  the  place  where  either  of  tou  f 

dwelL  3 

Stand  forth,  rebellion,  let  us  know  thy  lisee, 
Deceive  no  more  the  sacred  race  *. 
Thou  busy  mischief,  poison  of  mankind, 
Art  always  brooding  treason  in  the  miud  ; 
%Vlio,  since  thou  wast  thrown  from  the  world  of  bliti, 
Htiit  always  busy  been  disturbing  this. 

Thine  enemies  are  justice  and  the  law. 
These  keep  thee  down,  of  theso  thou  siand*at  ii 

awe : 
Thou  hat*st  subjection,  and  dost  power  oppose. 
And  weli-fix'd  government!^  are  all  thy  foes ; 
Thy  rage  at  constitutions  flies, 
And  dost  the  thrones  aa  well  as  kin| 
Subjection  is  the  mortal  wound. 
Which  does  thy  very  vital  strength  confoimd ; 
Whatever  bead  thou  pleasest  to  poiMsa, 
The  grand  distraction  gives  htm  no  recess ; 
All  applications  are  in  vain, 
Hell  suffer  no  man  but  himself  to  reign  : 
Assasaioation,  blood,  and  civil  war. 
Thy  blest  companions  are  ; 
Plunder  and  ruin,  lust  of  rule,  and  death, 
Are  mischiefs  generated  in  thy  breath  ; 
Good  government  sometimes  is  thy  pretence, 
But  tyranny^s  the  constant  consequence. 

Satire,  distinguish  now,  and  tell  mankind, 
The  marks  by  which  they  mtiy  this  mischief  tod; 
Since  when  a  tyrant  is  pull'd  down, 
He  always  cries  rebellion,  and  the  crown. 

Rebellion  by  this  constant  mark  is  known, 
its  rise  is  treason,  and  its  end  the  throoA; 
Misses  the  grievancrs,  but  hits  the  kings. 
And  always  aims  at  persons,  not  at  thlngft ; 
And  if  its  black  intentions  it  obtains. 
The  people  change  their  mast  ers>t  not  their  chains: 
As  he  that  for  the  thrones  would  kings  an 
Would  be  a  greater  tyrant,  not  a  less. 

But  when  oppression  makes  a  people  rise. 
The  freedom  gained,  the  people  satisfies ; 
And  if  in  arms  they  are  obliged  t*  appear, 
Tis  not  rebellion  then,  but  civil  war. 

As  blustVing  winds  disturb  the  calmest  snn^ 
And  all  the  waters  rave  and  mutiny  : 
The  billows  loudtv  of  the  wron^  complain. 
And  make  an  iniurrection  in  the  main  ; 
The  watery  troops  insult  the  lofry  clouds. 
And  heave  themselves  in  huge  rebel  i  to  us  crowds » 
Tho*  the  tumaltuous  rage  our  wonder  drawa,' 
The  water's  not  to  blame,  the  wind's  the  eatisa» 
And  if  the  aggressing  tempests  please  to  rent. 
The  inclination's  all  to  calms  and  peaoe  t 
The  cause  removed,  the  grievanee  is  redrsai^ 
And  nature  guides  the  willing  waves  to  nsl. 

So  tyrants  drive  the  people  to  extremsi* 
And  they  that  still  stand  out,  it  still  inflames; 
But  when  the  end*s  obtained,  tfaey  always  shosr. 
The  honest  reasons  of  the  thing  they  dOh 
When  power's  nduced  the  motions  alwagrs< 
All  tends  to  sctllcnacntSv  and  all  to  peace : 


( 
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The  actioDs  prove  the  people's  innocence, 
I  The  causo  waj  right,  and  right  the  cotitequeiicG. 

Eat  wbeD  ambition  ralei  the  exalted  head, 
Tbeo  power*!  in  view,  and  all  religioD^g  fled ; 
The  eaiiM  ii  bad,  th«  prioeiple's  decay 'd, 
Tireaioii  the  mediam,  the  fouodAtion  pride  ; 
1^  cod't  oppreisioo,  tyraooyf  and  blood, 
And  to  rebellJoii  ibould  be  undentood, 

iBsaltinf  t^Tanti  own  the  stated  guilt, 
RebellioD*!  iheirt,  and  theit't  the  blood  tbars 

tpUt  J 
Th«  injarwl  mbject  bears  oo  real  fthare. 

The  guilt  goei  with  the  causes  of  the  war. 

Tb©  broken  lawi.  the  ravith'd  libortici. 
The  b1ood*t  the  treason,  there  the  traitor  lies  ; 
^[  The  broken  compact,  the  for^rottea  oath, 
One  proves  the  injury,  the  injured  both  : 
Boih  naake  to  heaven  the  solemn  high  appeal, 
Aod  sink  the  perjur^  monarch  dawn  to  hell : 
Ibtb  do  the  sanction  of  his  throne  blaspheme, 
""^^     tyrant  and  the  rebel  are  the  same, 

Tba  faith fut  subject  then  to  arms  must  f!y  ; 
He  fights  for  heaven  thot  fights  for  liberty : 
The  league's  collateral,  heavcti  itselfB  engaged 
As  chief  eoaMeimte  i 

Heaven  would  be  enrBge4» 
Should  passive  subjects  patiently  sit  down« 
And  see  his  injured  honour  trampled  on. 
Mankind's  oblij^ed  invasioii  tosuppre&s, 
HiJ  jmter  claim  of  reason  to  profess  ; 
Ue  forfeits  all  the  title  to  his  sense, 
Aod  quits  his  claim  to  heaven  and  Providence, 
When  he  betrays  the  freedom  of  h\a  Ufc. 
And  holds  his  naked  throut  to  the  tyrannic  knife : 
The  High  depoiits  all  a  sacred  trust, 
He's  bound  to  guard  it,  or  ho  cant  be  just. 

Much  more  the  liberties  of  nations  stand, 
A  debt  the  af^es  yei  to  come  demand  ; 
Twos  handed  to  us  thro*  a  sea  of  blood, 
And  r&ithful  ancestors  the  priie  convey'd  : 
Mountains  of  murdered  heroes  buried  lie, 
Beneath  the  column  of  our  liberty : 
This  is  the  birthright  which  we  all  enjoy, 
lo  spite  of  tyranu*  struggle  to  destroy. 
Our  father!  kepi  tba  spotless  virgin  chaste,  ( I ) 

I  The  monument  of  their  immortal  actions  past ; 

II  Tba  badge  of  their  unitain'd  DdeUty. 

If  Aad  %mt  to  judge  their  spotless  honour  by. 

Tyraniite  power  oould  never  dispossess. 
Their  proper  claim,  nor  make  them  g-uard  it  less  i 
The  voice  of  n^ituro  strictly  they  ohey*d, 
Aod  what  they  whole  received,  as  whole  convey'd. 

Tha  mutual  obligation  still  remains. 
Their  debt  to  us,  our  debt  to  ours  (!ontains ; 
Our  Catbert'  blood  this  promise  does  require, 
TiMi  W9  should  hand  it  down  again  entire. 
Ho  age  of  time  could  e'er  wipe  out  the  stain* 
' '  we  enjoy  their  parchased  biood  in  vain  ; 


(II  tke  bif«M,  ib  th«  w^n  wiLfa  King  Jobn  for  tba 


fbifter  of  Eofliih  liberty,  tou^ht  tot  ui,  their 
i  an4  Qhtta,  in  tbair  tT««u«;i  mtii  the  luii^.  told 


^ .  _        Ji^,  told  Iiijii 

0mf  eeold  hy  no  mcaai  put  vith  the  bwi  mod  tlbcf  ties  of 
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Posterity  would  cnrse  us  in  our  graves, 

That  we,  l^ft  free  ourselves,  should  leave  them 

slaves : 
The  eternitl  brand  of  infamy  descends. 
We  neither  should  be  fiithcrs  nor  be  friends  : 
6y  the  hereditary  law  we're  bound. 
To  leave  the  peifcct  liberty  we  found. 

Wliea  kings  against  the  King  of  kings  rebel, 
And  the  crown'd  christian  turns  an  inhdel  9 
When  mortal  man  his  Maker  once  defies. 
We  tniy  the  man,  tho*  not  the  king,  despise : 
Here  the  distinction  may  bo  wisely  shown, 
Betwixt  the  man  that  wears  it,  and  the  crown ; 
But  if  to  blood  and  murder  they  descend. 
And  by  their  dght  divine  the  cnmes  defend. 
Trample  on  justice,  and  suppress  the  law. 
And  think  iheir  crown  must  injured  subject!  awe, 
Nature  directs  the  people  tvhat  to  do. 
And  people  nature'^  dictates  will  pursue  : 
The  sanction  of  the  crown  at  once  transferr*d. 
Blood  calls  for  blood,  and  nature  will  be  heard ; 
The  crown  no  more  can  such  a  wretch  defend. 
He's  daron'd  by  nature^s  laws,  his  reign  must  end : 
What  Iho'  by  strength  of  hand  he  keepi  the 

throne, 
He*s  no  more  king,  tho'  he  possess  the  crown ; 
Tyrant  and  king  are  vastly  different  thinj^s. 
We're  robb'd  by  tyrants,  but  we're  ruled  by  kings: 
This  may  uphold,  but  that  o'ertums  a  state; 
This  IM  the  mao»  but  that's  tbe  magistrate  : 
Our  safety  will  on  this  distinction  rest. 
For  this  we  rouit  obey,  md  that  we  may  reiist. 

If  it  be  ask'd  how  tbe  distinction's  known. 
Oppression  murks  him  out ;  the  nations  groan. 
The  broken  laws,  the  erics  of  injured  blood. 
Are  languages  by  all  men  understood  ; 
Tbe  voice  of  bondage  and  destruction's  known. 
And  summons  all  mm  to  defend  their  oivo. 
Freedom's  the  native  right  of  all  mankind, 
And  they  that  slight  it  leave  their  sense  behind. 
No  laws  of  God  our  property  expose. 
Kings  were  the  people's  guards,  their  freedom  to 

inclose ; 
And  they  who  what  they  should  defend  invade. 
Forfeit  their  office,  have  their  trust  betray 'd ; 
To  bim  that  first  employed  them  &hall  account^ 
As  sovereign  power  does  human  power  surmount; 
But  they  that  by  him  have  been  sore  oppre&s'df 
Shall  take  that  power  away  which  he  posscss'd ; 
So  far  shall  puoish  mischiefs  done  before. 
As  to  prevent  the  willing  wretch  from  more ; 
Shall  take  the  sovereign  glory  from  his  bead* 
And  set  up  ri|(ht  to  govern  in  hia  stead. 

And  lest  this  doctrine  should  be  (ll-desfgn*d, 
Let's  search  the  general  practice  of  mankind  ; 
In  all  the  acts  of  time,  since  kings  were  known. 
The  power  of  justice  supersedes  the  crown: 
The  regal  glory  ha*  been  carried  hl^h. 
And  notion  sometimes  flatter'd  majesty  i 
But  Srst  or  last  tyrannic  powers  submit 
To  g/'neral  good,  aod  universal  right. 
In  nations  void  of  politics  and  state. 
Their  kings  for  general  conduct  tbey  create  t 
Their  government's  prescribed  to  general  good* 
For  government  must  so  be  understood  *, 
U  it*s  inverted  to  a  wrong  intent, 
'Til  combination,  not  a  government. 
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SatjiIj  to  vulgar  biitory  repair, 

Innumerflibfe  precedents  are  there; 

Rifle  Bnti(|uiry,  and  view  the  thrones. 

And  ransack  all  lh«  registers  of  crowni ; 

Look  back  m  fur  as  tincient  rolU  will  1»sl, 

And  search  the  long  records  of  ages  past, 

Hfvond  what  elder  story  can  relate. 

While  kings  had  poo  pie »  peop!e  raagiftrate  : 

Back  to  the  very  mfiiricy  of  time, 

Wlieo  human  powV  resembled  the  Supreme* 

Nations,  (1)  e'er  since  (here  hm  been  king  or 

throne. 
Have  pull'd  down  tyraofi,  to  preserve  the  crown. 
When  viciuu*  bends  and  impious  hands  ha'  met, 
And  with  the  people's  blood  dobauch*d  the  royal 

seat. 
The  laws  of  nature  thcii»  zu  still  they  do, 
Taught  them  their  rights  and  safety  to  pursue. 
Justice  and  propt-rty's  the  people's  owo»  (2) 
And  laws  were  fur  more  sacred  than  the  crowti ! 
And  if  a  kiag  that  should  protect  destroy s» 
He  forfeits  all  the  sanction  he  enjoys. 
Custom  from  nameless  ages  is  our  proof,, 
And  nature  would,  if  custom  wa'  n''t  eoongh. 
There's  not  a  nation  ever  ownM  a  crown. 
But  if  their  kings  opprest  them,  puird  them  down  ; 
Concurring  Providence  has  been  content, 
And  always  bleii'd  the  aclioa  tn  th*  oveot^ 
Chriatmn  or  heathen,  all  hai  been  the  same, 
*Tis  nature^  not  religion,  bears  the  bldme. 

[f  tyranny  in  early  times  appear'd, 
*Twas  loss  of  reason  first  the  way  preparctl : 
Mankind,  debauch 'd  with  crime,  to  crime  gave 

way, 
Oppressioa's  btroduced,  and  fools  obey. 

Hail,  noble  parent,    (il)    first-bom  child  of 
power,  (4) 
firother  of  lime,  (5)  who  saw  the  first  bright  hour; 
Saw  lb©  bald  racer  (ti)  tint  when  he  set  ont. 
And  view'd  the  steady  paces  of  hts  foot;  (7) 

{])  Ttib  ttijtaiiix'  of  this  i«  hijitoricaJly  miulc  out  in  the 
i^iglitb  book. 

(If)  No  hereditary  king  erer  rcipie*!  in  Uio  world,  but  to 
govern  by  Uwt  and  constitutions,  which  were  »tiibliiJicd 
hetuvi  he  cmm«  to  bo  king  (*Coke^a  Deljection/  vol  L,  page 
i:f>,  anU  it  k  tbe  p«oplc'«  riglit  Ui  hiivc  th«?iwordof  justiuo 
l-iutjIo)  ed  to  cjLecutc  the  Uw.  See  King  Juuw'a  '  Bpc^ccb 
lu  Uio  t*«rlitjm^nl.' 

(5j  These  epiiheti  dcscritio  not  A<liim  oaly.  t»ut  the  time 
of  Jiif  licinft,  iind  the  cin.'(unjtt4nct>«  of  nature  at  that  tiiiic. 

{i)  Fltnt'boru  till  Id  of  jwwor.  Adam  mdccd  was  nat 
the  Ural  cnL-alurc  made,  but  he  was  tlic  Orst  tixlttg  aouj, 
wlijrlj  wa4  ih('  itin^L  L'tuniiuji  e^vct  of  power,  ajid,  consfl- 
*4uoniJx,  ihtrtlr  '    OS  bt;  ii  cal)«d  in  •ciiptura, 

"Tho  tonuf  I  11,  ^A. 

(5)  Brother  m  !    .e,  m  U  U  ipocc  giimo  to  tht 

unMrld,  bo^n  at  thi^  cib^tion  of  all  things,  OJiil  ao  Adatn 
Wta  cometuporary  with  the  b«gl»jiing  at  txmm,  and  law  tbe 
fiAt  ol  it,  at  least  within  a  week^  for  time  may  ptt»|)erly  be  j 
■aid  to  comuienco  at  tlic  Axuig  the  cour«i»  of  the  ^\m, 
which  U  the  mcnturer  of  thiie,  , 


(7)  ri 


Measured  the  cquftt  ptilaei  of  thy  blood, 

And  all  the  harmony  of  nature  ufiderstood; 

How  with  his  fleeting  speed  thy  life  kept  paoe,  (!) 

And  beat  true  time  to  hU  exactor  race  : 

Saw  the  vast  cireuhition  at  the  whole. 

And  saw  thy   Moker  first  fold  up  tho   mi^ly 

mil :  (2) 
Serene  Ihou  sat'st  under  the  sacred  shade. 
And  saw  the  chain  of  cause  and 

mode: 
Heard  tho  cstablisbranut  of  nature's  laws 
Thou  flnt  effect  of  heaven^  the  firat  g^reat  cauM  i 
Thou  eldest  soul*  the  primogenial  birth, 
Of  causing  nature,  ond  cotn plying  earth  t 
Tell  us  from  whence  the  seeds  of  crime  began.  (S] 
How  cam*st  tbou  tlilt  black  ^est  Co  encertalii ; 
Convey  the  schemet  (4)  the  sly  invader  laid. 
And  tell  us  how  thou  camVi  to  be  betrayed  i 
How  thy  strong  sense  and  high  exalted  soul, 
Stoop'd  first  to  vice, 

and  crime  debaueh*d  (he  whole , 
And  tetl   us,  then^    by  what    strange    vessels 

laid.  (5) 
The  grand  contiifious  misehicris  coovey*d, 
And  why  thy  Uiwfu!  lineal  progeny, 
Must  bear  tho  ialnt  of  thine  infirmity  ;  (6^ 
Be  slaves  to  crime,  atid  viec*s  laws  obeyi 
And  thy  vile  principles  to  ours  convey ; 
Why  man  by  laws  of  nature's  so  conGnedt 
That  all  hia  crimes  nhall  all  his  otfipring  bind; 
The  secret  sytn pathetic  rules  are  laid, 
The  likeness  with  the  life  is  all  convcy'd; 
The  laws  of  life  are  so  prescribed  by  fate. 
By  nature,  not  by  choice,  we  propagate ; 
By  grond  necessity  the  same  convey, 
And  all  the  same,  by  like  necessity ; 
Nature  performs  the  work,  (7)  the  passive  mould, 
Can  nothing  add  and  nothing  can  withhold. 

From  this  unhappy  fatal  consequence, 
Descends  tbe  universal  blemish  of  our  sense ; 

(1)  Xy*  observation  cannot  be  uruicceptabJr,  how  tilt 

f mines  of  the  blood,  or  inolj>on  in  circulation,  which  ii  tki 
ife  of  man*  kc«p  true  lime,  and  on  exact  pace  wttk  ijha 
M.^c'ondfli  of  the  pendulum,  by  which  the  tun't  BUNtka  is 
exactly  nieoKiin  ni. 

(2)  Fold  u:  roll,  that  Is,  dos*  tha  j 
of  crv'fltion  a 

13}  Tliis  w>  !  mcult  qocctioa  to  tMClva.    Hf 

Milton  brtriK*  ^iatoi*.  whoie  fiall  and  defectkMi  hf  maifl 
bo  prior  to  man's  crcaikio,  teiuptuiK  £v«  to  rtik  anA  aa^ 
Meds  of  sin  am  of  the  devil  i  and  bii  dsacopl&tNi  of  1 
v«ry  adjsjxable.— Milton's  •  PorodiM  LoaL'    ^io,  Itli.  4 

(t)  The  leiienie  af  sin  was  laid  by  aadoeiiif  £v«,  «*« 
SiUa  kavw  to  l»  weaker,  and  ttJuptinf  Iwr  faaiiy,  sum* 
will  have  it  her  )ust«  pi«?ail(Nl  upoo  b«r  to  eMfnalft  lUs 
dangerous  gut%L 

{&)  liii»  would  bMTcryhard  imWdtodo  phtluiOTibkBtl^ 
but  scriptuf e  i  -^  - 

public    capa' 
ejcprestetl  aiii. 

naticm  of  the  Li;art  of  iiiuji  in  uvU,   aud  oiAy  frvi], 
continually." 

(G]  The  justice  <if  this  it  undiiputedly  rWar, 
hU  right«»usjU!«t  his  posteritjf  hod  ci^fyed  the  bl**alag, 

(7)  The  Uwi  of  aaiurv  preserve  Uic  *peciea  of  — -- 
kti  lut  adjainbte  eoDinejLloa  of  parts,  and  if  ever) 
II  wn*  not  under  the  neceatity,  and  beet 
Time  null  ti  a  steady  I    Kct^itK^  ^f  'ti  own  kind  exrJoitTely,  the  world  woHM^ke 
'  t  confounded  wtih  a  uUxtorr  of  tpeelee. 


£. 
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JURE  DIVINO*     A  SATIHF- 


EiiJicd  nature,  first  depreii'd  by  crifne» 
FmU  th«  stroTii^  blow  to  the  extent  of  time* 
Maci  born  to  rule  hiai5olf,  ( 1  >  kiitnsf^lf  betrays. 
And  witb  the  early  fool,  the  slave  convcyt; 
Suhjccti  hit  free-born  »oa},  subjects  ui  all. 
And  native  pride  usurps  the  reverend  stJill ; 
With  ictiptred  power,  th'  ctiaroachcr  there  ap- 
pears, 
And  raiies  tumults,  fcudi.  and  civil  wari ; 
Po<sesses  several  parts,  embroils  the  whole, 
And  ravnj^es  the  rcfpons  of  the  soul ; 
The  captive  man,  subdued,  the  fortress  quits, 
And  all  his  sou)  to  tyrant  sin  submits  ; 
There  arbitrary  govt^mtnent  begins. 
And  he's  a  slave  as  soon  at  eVr  he  sins. 

From  hence  the  hJitod  emblem's  handed  down  ; 
From  nence  they  take  the  measures  of  a  crown. 
Tyrannic  power's  of  this  infernal  race, 
Aod  bears  its  native  stigma  in  its  face. 
Nature  its  ancient  liberty  has  lost, 
This  U  tlie  dreadful  price^  the  trifling  pleasure 
coer* 

When  crime  at  first  posiessM  the  human  soul, 
The  wwe  first  roan  sunk  down  below  the  fool ;  {2} 
Sot  only  lost  hi»  rectitude  of  mind, 
But  al]  kih  new  illustrious  sense  declined  ; 
The  infernal  vitpour  fuii>i:d  up  to  his  head, 
And  all  his  tntellectual  purt  Uy  de.id  ; 
The  stronjj  debauch  his  reason  stultified, 
And  wild  unpertineuce  the  place  supplied. 
The  strange  unhuppy  alteration  proved, 
^    change  of  priuc^ple  from  which  he  moved ; 
vast  capadous  ftoul,  by  which  he  knew. 
It  fonn'd  his  glorious  self,  as  well  us  who  ; 
ided  with  darkness,  sense  of  goili  and  fear, 
what  be  wilder 'd  sliapes  did  it  appear  I 
Dive&Led  of  the  sacred  iudLicoce. 
It  sunk  beneath  the  class  of  cominoa  sense.  (3) 

Vi«w  btm  to-day  conversing  with  his  God, 
His  image  both  enjoy M  and  understood  ; 
To-morrow  skulking  with  a  i^enseie&s  flight,  (4)  1 
Among  the  bushes,  from  tlic  lofmile,  t 

And  fsuicied  he  was  blind,  who  gave  hitti  sight,  j 
With  sordid  labour,  tagging  fig-Iual  vests. 
To  hide  his  body  from  ttie  sight  of  beasts. 
IfArk  how  he  faintly  pleads  for  forfeit  Ufa  ; 
First  he  reproaches  heaven,  and  then  bis  wife ;  (5) 

{I  If  The  TivfifinuiK  of  sll  bondage  in  icon  in  man^a  tint 
baadia(«  to  aih^  mhich  Iwviog:  goctfin  poucstioD  of  the  soul, 
«BflRiBts  &n  uncontroUiMl  dodoiiiioo^  and  tyriLaaiscs  thvr« 

(3)  Vilhoue  doutA,  the  capacious  uiident4uidifl|{,  with 
"'  li  fliaa  vw  «(  Ant  enduwed,  iunk  into  dArluiai  at 
I  al  bi#  fsiU  tiia  powcn,  or  facultitia  of  Ma  fiool,  wt!re 
■etod  is  ilieir  ot»cr>tiaiu,  and  etriudcd  in  rht.»ir  pfr)** 
,  aad  »AU  beenine  an  iD^ujring  rreiaxire,  Ihat  wanted 
igtioft,  Add  cCocid  in  need  of  bxprrioDco,  and  mil 
mmmaih  te«ljM  to  iniprove  him,  »nd  to  ri^covt-r  the  illutnl 


(;q  it  ▼•§  s  mcmt  unacctmntjibte  thing  that  even  before 
*>^  haA  pfOiiotiaced  thm  cunc,  aflcr  the  fall,  und   Uie 
1  ««i  not  0on?icted,  yet  hi«  guili  had  *o  dnrkenc-d 
„^  tluu  h«  wa«  Cftlic'D   from  thu  ^lorima   li^ht  in 
k  69A  k»d  nnt  f  lacsed  him,  b«iow  tl^o  prACtice  of 

^^Tb«  alMontfty  ww  wry  grots,  and  •hows  the  wonder- 1 
of  fiDtN,  how  It  dlnnouiiti  the  lou],  tskcs  hit 
mmtgfttMudiag  olT  of  its  due  oicidje,  uid  placet  it  below  1 
teilf^  qallc  out  «f  its  tohcre, 

til  A«  we»kn««»  of  hit  exciisei  b  a«  itmnge  n*  the! 
ant,  thM  the  wanttn  GmI  bad  givta  him  «h4iuld  prrviii] ' 
fi|Mi  Itfm  W  tftapMi  the  eommsfld  of  tJl«  donor,  "  That  I 


The  woman  thoti  bestow'it,  as  if  the  gift 
Could  rob  him  of  his  little  reason  left ; 
A  double  fool,  to  shift  his  early  crime. 
And  think  accusing  her  would  excuse  him* 
But  high  encroaching  vice  dethrones  the  seofet  (I ) 
And  intercepts  the  heavenly  influence  ; 
Debauches  reason,  makes  the  man  a  fool, 
And  turns  hit  active  light  to  Hdicule. 

Nothing  removes  the  soul  so  far  from  homo,  (2) 
As  conscious  guilt  to  demoa&trations  come : 
Through  all  the  dark  retreats  of  art  she  flies, 
Wing'd  with  despair  and  hurried  with  iiirprise  j 
She  courts  the  meanest  shelter  in  her  flight. 
To  hide  her  blushes  from  th*  invading  light ; 
Fear  adds  swift  speed  to  her  amaxed  retreat. 
Her  guilty  thoughts,  her  common  sense  defeat ; 
Amused,  she'll  blindly  to  Vr  own  miachiefs  run. 
And  meet  the  v«ry  dangers  she  would  shun ; 
Till  by  too  swift  detecting  truth  pursued. 
Her  Oight*s  in  vain,  surrounded  and  embay'd ; 
Despair  mokes  head,  and  faintly  stands  at  bay. 
And  what  she  can't  avoid  she'll  justify. 

But  here  she's  by  her  very  friends  bctray^tl, 
Aad  nature  shuns  the  hght,  of  shame  afraid; 
The  guilty  faculties  relax  their  pace. 
And  wIEd  confusion  governs  in  the  face ; 
The  eyes  to  every  angle  look  for  aid* 
And,  HJl'd  wiih  disappointment,  stortr,  dismay'd; 
The  (rcmying  hands  confess  the  terrors  strong, 
Di'nicd  loo  r^intly  by  the  fnltVing  tongue  ; 
The  incoDaiatent  speci^h  herself  confutesi 
ReosoQ  declines  to  back  the  fdint  disputei ; 
Returning  blushes  crowd  the  angry  face, 
Aod  intermitting  paleness  hU«  the  «piice; 
At  Ustj  confoufidcd.  self* condemned,  and  duEobt 
Confessing  tears  bring  the  lost  eiilc  home  ; 
The  penitential  mourner  these  restorct 
And  owns  the  cnmo  she  justified  before. 

View,  satire,  stricter  inquisition  moke. 
Neither  the  fuol  nor  crime  the  man  forwikc; 
Both  to  his  lata  posterity  corivey'd, 
The  same  the  crime,  the  same  the  folly  made. 
For  nations  who  U»  tyranny  submit. 
Can  ne'er  be  scaud^ilizcd  for  too  much  wit; 
Their  hood*wtQk*d  senses  must  be  quite  supprest. 
And  when  they're  made  a  prey,  theyVe  made  a 

jest. 
Even  the  tyrant  who  invndet  their  right. 
Mocks  the  stupendous  darkness  of  their  sight ; 
Laughs  at  the  blindmrss  of  the  men  he  rules, 
And   makes   them    slavett    because   he    knowi 
they're  fools* 

We  talk  of  mighty  senie  in  earlier  time, 
So  near  the  ruins  of  the  light  sublime  ; 


thou  gftvett  me,"  it  it  ipoken  at  a  kind  of  retort,  aa  if  he 
thoiild  leAeet  upon  hm  Maker  tat  patting  nicb  a  •aare  in 
hilt  wajr,  lod^ng  aiudi  a  sfren  in  hit  bosom,  that  hail 
loctrnycd  him,  that  having  bar  6tnn  God  ho  thought  he 
ntiffht  have  depended  npoa  It,  tbcie  was  no  gnile  or  folly 
in  her,  aod  io  was  deluded.  Thus  he  pleads  goHtyt  but 
extvnutttet  hit  crime,  throw*  it  off  upon  hia  wife,  aad 
tacitly-  upon  hit  Maker. 

(I)  Sin  maket  ui  all  fools,  and  nothing  faltort  to  speech 
am!  belrayt  itself  by  in  iiicuniii^icnciL-*  and  oooaBasai  lika 
a  detected  crinuiial*  with  ^nill  in  his  facc« 

{f|  AdigTCSsiuu,  to  illustxaLe  how  gniU  acta  upon  theaooJ, 
dethrune*  nature,  and  dc;privc»  tbe  uuia  of  alf  preacmv  oi 
mind  In  any  exigvnc)'. 

D 


But  if  wa  view  Ihem  in  their  pol'tic  sUie* 

Sio,  hand  in  hand  with  fully,  (I)  waited  iit  the 

gttto  ; 
Th*  strong  onaJogy  it»  force  mnintaiD'd, 
Aod  frequeat  bondage  kept  what  sin  had  gain'd. 

No  meo  uro  half  lo  fit  for  slaves  (f2)  us  they 
That  all  the  meannesses  of  crime  obey  ; 
Mlio  first  can  stooii  to  vice,  and  bead  the  knee. 
At  hmU^A  command,  are  qualified  for  tyriutoy. 
CbiiiDs  are  the  emblem  uf  the  dark  abode, 
The  coasequence  of  high  revolt  from  God  ; 
And  u  the  early  veogeaoce  of  the  curie, 
Tyraontc  goveroment  came  in  of  course  j 
Opprew'd  th'  eofccbled  Dations,  kept  thetn  down, 
And  Satan  ruled  by  the  en  crouching  tTowQ ; 
Both  join,  at  once,  t'  insult  the  power  sublinic. 
Crime  brought  the  tyrant  b^  the  tyrant  crime  : 
DespotLc  powers  prepared  the  world  lo  liio, 
And  crime  prevailed,  ai  tyranoy  (3)  come  io. 

Satire,  the  long  forgotteo  secret  tell, 
How  tyrainiy 'sallied  and  near  of  kin  to  hell; 
itt  dark  orig^mals  derived  below, 
And  devili  alone  its  true  conoeption  know: 
Bred  in  the  horrid  rcg^ioos  of  the  deep, 
Where  millions  yet  of  unborn  m»*chiefs  sleep  ; 
[nfuBcd  in  lin^s  vast,  undiscovered  womb, 
From  whence  new  warldAof  crime  are  yd  to  come: 
When  firit  it  teem'd^  and  found  an  ca*y  birth, 
rt  Btartlcd  nature,  and  it  shook  the  earth  : 
The  mighty  groans  were  to  I  ho  centre  heard, 
The  trembling:  poles  the  growing  monster  fcar'd ; 
Immediate  conquGit  waited  on  its  call, 
And  freedom  sunk  in  man's  orig^'nal  fall ; 
The  captivated  world  was  sunk  so  low,^ 
The  slavery  reached  the  smil  and  body  too  :  (4) 
And  as  the  soul  the  early  guilt  contained, 
The  efTects,  the  latent  «^uses  soon  explam'd  ; 
The  sours  enslaved,  and  there,  by  consequence, 
The  tyrannijfing  ti^mper  must  commence  ; 
The  seeds  of  miichtef  from  first  crime  orisei 
And  tyrant-sin  made  all  men  tyrannize  ; 
Th'  infernal  chains  first  captivlito  the  mind,      y 
And  lympathetic  inclinations  find,  i 

And  so  mankind's  to  tyranny  inclined,  j 

*Tis  sown  in  nature,  and  so  <|uickly  grows  ; 
The  black  original  it  casMy  shows ; 
Impregnate  by  the  vapours  of  tho  deep, 
Whvrc  Satan's  lugions  :^tan*s  prkoners  keep. 

No  sooner  did  the  monster  life  ohtaiii, 
Bal  early  fratricide  (5)  began  his  reign  ; 


I)  FolJjr  iiniru  rrcqui^nt  infUnrcs  of  iu  toaneikin  iritli 
in  ihtt  I'Uity  a^tya  of  t)w  world,  oa  partiLnilarly  in  UiHit 

'  !    a  ftoOit  to  ilroM'M 

1 1   in  tJiat  tmWL'f, 
>-■   would  fiut  ti.M> 
LutU  il«c  jfuundaiiuu,  fur  »uc)i 
,.1. 

1  ir«  lUe  mind  for  ftlAV«:r]r  to 
I!  to  tM  a  ■Iatc  la  bin  vices,  u 
I  Uiadfl^^ 

liL  tlir  i^fTsjfrin^  of  »lit  Can- 
'    it  wa.1  lliL-' 


Corrupted  nature's  so  to  strife  inclined. 
And  empire  ( I )  had  so  soon  debauch'd  the  mlod : 
Blood  built  the  throne,  and  murder  let  ys  know 
What  lime  and  mischief  would  oblige  us  too* 

The  first  created  monarch  (2)  could  not  kckow 
What  his  new  tainted  pride  would  guide  bim  to : 
No  rival  prompted  his  ambitious  breast, 
No     dreams    of   envied    pow'rs    disturh'd    his 

rest;  (3) 
The  universal  monarch  ruled  alone, 
The  only  stated  pleasure  of  a  throne. 
While  single  he,  the  world  his  own  sunrey'd. 
And  oJI  his  silent  subjects,  silently  obey'd': 
The  chastity  of  government  maintain 'd, 
Not  yet  with  cruelty  and  rapine  stainM  ; 
No  civil  wars  disturbed  his  peaceful  throne. 
No  rebels  aim'd  ai  his  cxaJtcd  urown ; 
No  plots  his  person  to  a&sassinatf^, 
Usurp  his  right,  or  discompose  tbtf  state. 
Be  had  no  parliaments^  or  peers  to  please; 
No  discontc'Dtcd  murmurs  to  appease ; 
No  strong  cncroachiu;^  neighbour  to  alarm, 
Or  force  him  in  bis  own  defence  to  arm. 
War  had  no  name,  peace  bad  no  laws  to  break, 
And  power  had  yet  described  no  strong  nor  weak; 
Ivight,  wrong,  oppression, justice,  fraud, and  foice^ 
And  all  the  sina  of  time's  unhappy  eouric* 
In  this  untainied  age  were  oil  unknown  ; 
He'd  ucithcr  sword  nor  sceptre  to  his  crown. 

Ah  i  satire,  shall  w©  now  the  reason  own. 
And  show  tho  sham  of  his  securer  throne : 
BecauM  there  ii«i  do  other  man  but  he^         ) 
No  second  io  oppose  his  majesty,  V 

Th'  dev'l  was  in't  if  he  could  not  agree.  | 

And  to  make  out  thy  satires  to  be  true, 
They  fought  as  soon  as  ever  there  were  two.  (4) 
Envy  and  death  ihe  race  so  soon  posscst, 
Eu  vy  and  deaih  since  that  has  never  ceusedj 
Knvy  and  death  prcvaili  among  the  best. 

On  the  degenerate  race  the  crime's  catail*d. 
And  blood  atiid  murder  ever  since  prcvoUM  : 
Th*  antiquities  confeEs'd  the  early  race. 
With  early  crime;,  the  sacred  tight  defSsce : 


a(Tt:Tuig,  and  Accepting  his  younger  broiticr.  Uirev  himiBte 
M  the  cun\nilRiun«  of  prule  and  contempt  of  (jod,  csl 
thc^e  worked  up  tu  ur  --  '  ■'^  tt  lo  revfoifo,  ■Adlbsail 

WiU^  tiluod,  lui  it  gin  o  CMM,  to  tlliS  d^. 

(Iji  CataniurdciviJ :.'  ><.'.  hisrivslfn  tbv^ 

God,   sad  ooniequt^utiy  i:i  uil   liiti  eflbtti  of  his 
hero. 

(2)  A  djprf**inn  on  thd  single  cunditioiii  of 
hin  fan.':  Jt  ibu  iiiiiilcr  of  tyrmoaj, 

tben.4! 

Hi)  ^'  '"  flf  frf+juiTifly  rrprr^rnted 

injj  «i  4rtd 

DtltU|U'    I  ,  (4p^ 


lAj  This  llrti  itii  of  Cain  wm  «n)b*tioiv  which,  mcetirvK 
wlUt  a  «ujrpmiii^'  diaappoiatsiietit.  In  (iod"$  rcjccUaa  hit  * 


in  Uiv  luCuft  of  nai^  feV0 


J 


fth  of  0ature*i  soon  dcbauch'd  wlih  blood, 
ti  the  world  in  its  first  af^es  alood, 
ivcji,  to  ibow  his  pow>  was  still  lupreme, 
his  vtingeancG  to  obey  the  voice  of  crime  : 
I  the  hated  breed  beneath  bis  cursOp 
rowiag  lia  should  moko  their  nature 
ne. 

f  It  this  his  mighty  sovereignty  restored* 

etched  priuciple  be  »tUI  endured;  (1) 

ited  naiurc  sinks  into  the  race, 

till  the    devl  appears  in  (2)   spito  of 

oe; 

maJ  prince  bis  fatal  reign  restores, 

It  supplie*  the  indigence  of  powers : 

a  coofederacy,  (3)  with  heaven  makes 

r* 

iws  the  wretch  into  th*  infernal  snare  i 

I  his  black  forces  with  the  willing  race, 

qaer  heaven  itself,  and  then  usurp  the 


e,  b  what  wild  vast  abyss  we  steer, 
eeta  of  poets  have  been  shipwrecked  here? 
■ocks,  what  dangerous  shores  may  we 
>cry» 

iU  stand  off  and  live,  advance  and  die? 
t  the  uDirod  path  of  endle«s  thought, 
rait  to  those  vast  seas  of  light  led  out. 
[^ht  pacific  sea  of  knowledge  stands, 
these  tow 'ring   cliffs,  those  thrcat'ning 

vilh  iteady  sail  thou  oantt  but  pass, 
iUpr«ient  thee  there  with  nature's  glan  : 
ght  Iransparent  mirror  will  unfold 
uths  as  pen  ne'er  wrote  or  story  told  ; 

«arly  kings,  and  erown'd  ambition  ttrove, 

b  their  titles  from  the  Uwi  above ; 

[>tly  strove  to  atatc  the  cheat  so  clear, 

a  theyVe  gods    above,  they  should  be 

f«; 

»  with  heaven  in  high  exalted  power, 

ikd  llie  guilty  world  their  crimes  adore. 

>asl«  the  lei»*iiing  danger's  out  of  sight, 
launch  out^  despite  (he  threat 'ning  strait : 
the  bright  eternal  rays  appear  ; 
oom  for  thy  luxuriant  lerse  is  hnre  ; 
irondcrs  read'st  Ihou  in  the  book  of  time  ! 
incicnt  things,  in  long  re  cord  i  of  crime  1 
ihou  sholt  see  th'  infernal  rolls  of  hell, 
irics,  munktud  never  beard  of,  tell : 
ier«chambers  of  hla  council  sec, 
fk  notia  of  heU'j  antiquity  : 
dent  arohives  of  th'  infiimal  prince, 
d  his  6rii -born  mischiefs  were,  and  whence; 
)r7  of  hif  (irst  defection  find, 
jf  to  ruin  mortals  hc^s  inclined. 


■4  (>  lo  be  niAik'  tnthe 

f  l},.,  j  cd  the  ortiriiiAl  bi' 

lOit  itoiu^c   txaiig  a  punuumcnt  ufjon   Lho  men 

in  only* 

4idimi')ov  urKirnmoo  gimoa,  not  that  itn  c«n  rciUt 

Msiii  licctUAl  grace  upon  tlie  soul 

din   I  I   m  design,  ta  describe  bow  (ha 

■ttMi  ..,„,.  „ ^lubitious  Jncn,  to  kct  up  their  mu 

»V  ti^ud,  ou?  U>  luurp  hit  riaht  ofisovcni- 


Search  the  strict  laws  of  his  captivity. 
And  there  almost  as  far  as  Mjlton  see,  ( I ) 
For  no  man  e'er  was  here  he  fore  but  he. 


Satire,  the  depths  of  Satan's  kingdom  view, 
And  tell  us  what  infernal  statearaen  do  ; 
The  vast  occasion  entertain  with  joy. 
And  view  the  arts  which  all  the  world  destroy  j 
The  huge  machine  of  sin  ;  the  whucl  of  fate ; 
The  council  of  the  dark  infernal  slate  ; 
See  how  the  spring  of  ruin  there  appears. 
Regard  the  engine,  and  the  engineers  t 
How  they  in  strict  confederacy  appear. 
With  all  the  modem  men  of  mischief  here  : 
What  unseen  springs  the  secret  spells  convey  i 
Now  devils  rule,  and  men  by  force  obey  : 
How  villains  here  the  fatal  consort  keep. 
Cohere  with  all  the  counsels  of  the  deep  t 
How  devils  there  the  secret  gust  infuse. 
And  prompt  mankind  to  all  the  ills  they  choose; 
Allure  the  mind,  and  secret  hlnticonveyi 
And  suit  those  hmls  to  mind»  thiiit  will  obey : 
How    thus    the    immortal    prince    of    miiichlef 

reigns, 
And  binds  the  captive  world  in  tinseeo  obaini ; 
The  hideous  influence  of  sin  directs^ 
And  forms  the  snares  which  only  heaven  detects. 

How  tho  corrupt  insinuations  hit. 
The  gust  of  temperr  nature  first  makes  fits 
Suited  to  crime,  and  crime  at  once  prepared. 
For  nil  those  shapes  in  which  "t  has  since  appeared. 
View  there  the  Richlieus  of  the  infernal  Uate; 
And  view  the  arts  of  hell  to  munaijc  fate ; 
The  Bpenccrs,  iluckinghams,  and  men  of  fame, 
And  sec  how  ihey  confer  with  Not*'  •  •ham  ; 
His  will  to  mischiefs  as  complete  as  theirs. 
His  judi^ment  only  in  a  lower  class  appears, 
Dut  hell  makes  use  of  various  sorts  of  tool^. 
And  has  its  proper  business  too  for  f*  *  's. 
View  there  the  state-machine,  nod  every  wheel, 
Screw'd  up  by  al)  the  (politics  of  hell  3 
Numbers  of  true  mechanic  fiends  prepare. 
Infusions  temper'd  with  infernal  air. 
And  fit  the  dose  to  every  case  and  clltne. 
Some  swift  in  operation,  some  for  time. 

There  party  potions  pass  the  infernal  hand, 
Temper'd  to  make  men  cavil  and  contend. 
Kitted  to  ruffle  and  infiarae  the  blood. 
And  moke  men  fight  to  do  themselves  no  good ; 
To  hoodwink  sense*   and  make  the  judgment 

blind, 
Embarrass  interests,  and  embroil  mankind* 

There  view  the  several  fatal  forges  where, 
Satan  blows  fury  up>  and  hammers  war  : 
Kin(;s  are  the  mauls  and  sledges  of  hts  art: 
He  lays  the  scenes  and  they  rehearse  their  part. 
Pride  and  ambition,  lust  of  rule  and  fcar» 
Ingredients  all,  the  metals  to  prepare  : 
In  proper  quantities  proportioned  well, 
iSy  all  the  art  and  industry  of  hell : 


0)  Mihoii's  '  pAntlenionium*  ii  a11t>y^«>d  l«trts  ftrc  f 

laid  1  -  vcf   §ff 

ing  the  (njiuicf  t :  'JCuUr, 

form*  IM  ma  iIm  b  i  t-riiBC, 

uf  anything  put  in: 
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With  skill  appUed,  and  fympathetfc  (oTce,  J 
From  tainted  nuturc,  tainted  niiture*8  worse,  > 
Worse  far  than  hell,  aod  greedy  of  the  curse.    } 

See,  antire^  ihore,  the  stricter  leftgue  mafii- 
tain'd, 
With  all  the  party-funei  of  < his  land; 
How  lecrct  miDex,  and  HubtcrranetiD  schemes, 
Arc  laid  to  force  the  nation  to  ettreiiies : 
Sec  how  defeated  hcll*t  enraged  to  find, 
Their  friends. their  hopes  and  parties  too  declined  s 
Their  hafilcd  siatesmen  sending  back  for  old  ; 
Their  party  scattered,  and  their  schemes  betray'd  : 
Blastira  at  once  from  bright  Britannta'i  thronci  (I) 
Heirs  balk*d ;  the  chogriu'd  fiends  the  conquest 
own. 


S» 


plies, 


■  looks  pale,  and  bnt  with  pain  sup- 


His  stock  ofypleen^  (hough  when  that  failihe  (lies  ; 
The  struggh'p;^  ancii'ot  man  of  Gall  contends, 
With  fruitless  Jinger,  to  destroy  hia  friends : 
Exasperated  with  defeated  pride, 
WMth  gripf  he  sees  his  party  mortified  : 
Sees  truth,  and  peace,  and  liberty  prevail. 
And  corrcspottding  heli*a  assistance  fail 

M**»*lh,  and  his  indiclinjr  club  despair; 
Sliiliag  their  guilty  in  sptte  of  all  their  care  : 
Large  sums  the  party -fumnciers  dtshurse. 
And    Uueen's-iicud  Club,  (12)  with  pain  supply 

the  pursue. 
Memorial  guilt,  (3)  with  brib'ry  well  supprest; 
Cautions  tlie  hi^roes  of  the  dangerous  jest ; 
Betrays  their  foar,  as  it  aflects  their  fame» 
And  mukes  them  ovin  the  gtiilt,  to  shun   the 

shame. 

Of  clergy-heroes  that  embroil  the  itale, 
Too  much  m  tliese  dark  shades  confederate  ; 
See  the  misguided,  liell'tnfected  tnbe, 
Prom  Satan's  hafid,  their  principles  imbibe : 
These  the  state-jest  of  church's  danger  raise. 
And  banter  fiery  zeal  with  awkward  praise. 
Satire,  the  sucred  fabric  here  thou'lt  find, 
By  her  own  hypocrites  ts  undermined  : 
Yet  ne'er  can  totter  but  when,  from  on  high, 
The  pinnacle  its  basis  shall  outweigh  ; 
And  theHj  if  anything  by  chance  should  fail, 
•Twiil  only  be  the  weathercocks  and  ball ; 
Steepti'S    and  tow*ring  heights    uro  ofl  blown 

down, 
The  church  itself  can  Be'cr  be  overthrown  t 
TliG  rocky  pedestal  will  never  fail, 
t^or  bcirs  diirk  powers  against  her  gates  prevail, 

Tliere,  satire,  thou  mayst  view,  in  miniature. 
What  all  the  world's  disasters  do  procure: 
There  arc  the  ancient  spnngjs,  and  secret  whccli, 
That  dro^e  our  native  Britalns  into  WtiJifK 
Satan,  that  knew  his  interest,  so  made  way, 
For  us  that  could  be  wickeder  than  they/ 


(1)  Thequr<" 
church   wom  . 

it)  .^  ■ 

(ii  Grr«t . 
of  the  Author 


derlivring  her  ophiion  Ihnt  the 
r,  Aud  thM  her  Mnjctty  wtmld 
"Icralion,  vtruck,  iut  with  a  clap 

i'  Qufcn^ji  ITcad,  within  Teinpte 

, itcrcktx  ar«  ftjud  lobe  settled, 

ifft^nw  to  prtrrcjit  (he  diieoTsry 

rttti 


There  the  invadine  Norman**  sword  Cl)  «is 

ground, 
That  gave  the   English  freedom  first  tyraoDic 

wound. 

In  the  vast  archives  of  thfi  dreadful  placoi 
Wbere  all  the  rolls  of  mischief  find  a  place  : 
Where  long  records  of  villnny  Uc  by, 
And  treason's  naked  to  th'  inquiring  eye  : 
There's  in  be  seen  the  bloody  finming  list. 
Of  thirteen  English  kings,  by  death  and  blood 

dismiss'd ; 

The  copy  of  the  warrant  drawn  by  fate, 
And  sign'd  by  heaven's  lecrct'ry  of  state  ; 
Sent  up  to  Tyrrei,  (2)  and  by  him  sent  dowit, 
Who  slew  the  tyrant's  tyrann{2ing  son. 

Here  Stephen  (3),  John  (4),  Richard  and  Ed- 
ward stand  (.&) 
The  pla^^ues  and  curse  of  this  distracted  land) 
Heroes  of  hdl,  and  champions  of  the  caase. 
Bred  op  to  ruin  kingdoms,  and  dispense  with 

laws: 

And  here,  in  long  record!*,  'tis  noted  down,  1 
How  injured  people  toss'd  ibcm  ofTthe  throoc,  J 
And  dev*ls  themselves  the  just  occasions  own.  ) 

Here  may,  in  bloody  characters  appear. 
The  secret  movements  of  intestine   war : 
How  busy  Luciffr  embroils  a  nation. 
And  plays  on  both  sides  by  insinuation. 

Here  ho  exalts  th«  regal  power  too  high, 
And  prompts  the  tyrant's  loose  atithoHty ; 
Whitpers  encroaching  pleasures  to  his  lust, 
And  with  vast  prospects  so  excites  his  gust  r 
The  tempting  baits  of  grefltness  gilded  o'er» 
Wiih  shams  of  sncred  to  hit  lawless  power  : 
Even  to  himself  the  tyrant's  face  tni^paint. 
And  makes  the  devil  think  himself  n  saint. 

There  the  infernal  nq^ents  tarn  the  scale, 
And  raise  the  wind  of  faction  to  a  heady  gale  : 
Eternal  murmurs  in  the  crowd  infuse. 
To  make  them  lawful  liberty  abuse : 
Teach  them  aversion  to  their  just  restraint. 
And  not  at  t^Tants  rail,  but  government : 
The  least  occasions  of  dislike  inHatnet 
And  call  rebellion  by  a  softer  name* 

The  subterranean  fraud's  conceal'd  below, 
Satire  the  subterranean  fraud  shall  show : 
How  with  thin  webs  of  new  drlusivc  air. 
Spun  by  dark  hands  in  that  Infernal  sphere: 
New  colours,  wove  with  strong  delusive  arts, 
Amuse  the  sense,  and  quite  transpose  the  parts : 
The  powerful  vapours  different  shapes  present^ 
To  raise  tho  fatal  clouds  of  discontent ; 

(I)  William  the  Conqueroir  mt9  the  Eagli«h  ttr«4em  s 
Ijirgc  wminil ;  the  kin«*  l>«rar«  Jiariiif  twsa  mftmnMii 
the  commoa  privile|fe«  o(  the  people. 

(II  Walter  tjmvl,   who  flew  KitiK  WiTliani  II   mfXk  m 

arrow  which  v/um  ihot  at  «  do«<r,  but,  f^lknciug;  oa  m  inaw 

»hu(  rhe  kin({  in  the  brenjrt,  atkI  kill««1  )iim.  «<  wnarlrit* 

tariani  rtfUtc^il ;  butMrl      -  '        '  '  ■■fWmt^ 

laud/  MVA  hu  did  it  oott  .i  firlU 

—Tyrrcli 'History  of  En^  .       ,  ^       . 

(3)  Hu>j«hito  wa*  a  UKUj^pcr,  «i.u  «  rrm*  TAtiniri« 

{i)  Jiilm  WiU  like H be  a  uturpcr.  and  aa  f^M 

(5)  RkhATd  the  II   and  iUlwanl  wvf«  bcitti 

jHiaeU  and  pulled  dowu  oa  judb.    All  tvat  ia 

land  it%  temblo  And  innumcrahlc  bnMJisi  blood, 

and  all  kiudA  of  tniublc^ 
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And  thcsct  borne  up  with  itroog  mremal  h\^U^ 
Huny  themselves  io  pop'kr  stormt  at  last. 

And  thus  the  rebel,  thus  Ihc  tyratifs  made, 
Both  first  iQvoluntary,  both  be  tray 'd. 

Satire,  advance,  the  inner  hell  surtey, 
And  view  the  birth  of  andcot  tyranny  : 
No  place  like  thLi  can  show  thee  half  so  wclL 
The  only  truth  which  that  d.irk  place  can  tell ; 
There  thou  shall  power's  antiquity  descry, 
And  read  the  tyrant's  ancient  hiitory  ; 
Tlie  j^rand  conncxioQ  there  thou'lt  early  know, 
Betwixt  the  tyrants  here,  and  those  below. 

See  there  the  first  defection  of  the  race,  (I) 
Datnn'd  to  the  darker  mischiefs  of  the  pUce  : 
Uneasy  how  to  introduce  a  crime, 
To  damn  mankind,  {*2)  and  bully  the  Supreme. 
Pride,    that    had    first    dethroned   th*    infernal 

prince*  (3) 
Unfitted  him  for  heaven,  and  cast  him  thcnc«  : 
Busied  him  still,  for  stilithe  dark  sublime, 
[  Altho*  he  lost  his  station,  kept  his  crime. 

He  found  the  mnn  was  docible  and  tame, 
DebauchM  in  will,  and  m  his  judgment  lame  ; 
Sin  had  possession  of  hia  semes  gain'd. 
And  all  his  faculties  were  lately  chained  i 
The  conquest  hell  hiid  made  was  so  entire, 
The  man  was  fit  fur  all  ho  could  desire  : 
Hia  ripcn'd  crimes  had  prompted  him  to  pndo, 
And  empire  (4)  no\v  began  her  lemptini;  wingt 

to  spread ; 
Encroacblng  lust  of  rule  allured  the  man, 
Eneroaching'  hell  the  new  attempt  begtin  : 
The  equal  project's  so  oblique  and  odd. 
This  fain  would  be  a  tyrant,  that  a  god. 

Here,  satire,  all  the  high  confederates  tell, 
And  sport  with  all  the  potentates  of  hell : 
Tell  us  how  lust  of  rule  allured  the  man^  | 

And  how  the  twins  in  tyranny  began  :  i 

What  strong  ingredient  either  side  can  bring,       j 
This  to  exalt  the  devil,  (a)  and  that  the  king.      | 
The  m«m  o'er  men  his  tyranny  picpared, 
I  And  hell  usurp'd  the  deity  that  he  fear'd. 

Satire,  what  strong  capacious  thoughts  arise, 
I  When  we  the  infant  acts  of  hell  revise : 
I  The  deeds  of  earJy  kings,  when  monarehs  strove 
I  To  fetch  their  titles  from  the  powers  above  ; 
!  And  all  to  make  the  stated  cheat  appear, 
I  That  men  might  have  sodic  mystery  in  their  fear 

How  the  corrupt  design  to  propagate, 
And  fix  the  long  succeeding  nation's  fate. 


f\\  lltp  prince  of  djirknvu.  or  Lticiftir,  sappoied  tn  be 
|1«8  Ic^tkryr  cnipcrur  of  tlirvib,  Miltu&'s  ^Fftntdiftc  Ly*t/ 
^ilb.  Ui,  fol.  10. 

(2)  Sfttan  had  no  oative  enmity  a|paln«t  man,  <ui  such, 
fhwL  puah^t  «t  bim,  as  thvrcby  tUTruntiiiK  aud  bitultia;;  hx* 


(3)  Pritlp  i«  Kup]>oird,  by  the  srrlpturtf.  to  be  tho  ftnt 
crime  tl»at  cait  the  CAWan  anj-'Js  out  i;f  Ik-jM'JU 

H)  He  found  the  man  1 1  -  J  liiin 

|«i|riLh  tiifi  prt(|r<  of  cinpirL 

{:>:   lUV.  ].T,.rin.-  i"  '■•  i     '  ,      ■  .    fnim 

nUief,   m;d  set  vy 
i  Liil  wor^ihip,  And  bu         i 


Confederate  councils  Mallj  «dviae. 

These  to  uturp  the  crowns,  and  those  the  sklei; 

How  the  new  summonses  to  hell  were  sent. 

And  Satan  met  in  sooiy  parliament: 

The  great  divan  consulted  to  dethrone 

The  sacred  powers,  and  then  erect  their  own* 

New  pandemonium»  here  we  miglit  prepare, 

And  tell  the  long  orations  spoken  there : 

How  the  infernal  members  gave  thetr  vote. 

And  monarchy  was  form'd  upon  the  spot ; 

Upon  condition  first  to  sign  tlie  U^ayue, 

And  propagate  the  vast  profound  intrigue: 

The  high  usurping  monarch  was  to  join. 

And,  leaj^ued  wiih  hclli  promote  the  black  design  s 

This  to  be  kin^,  that  should  his  power  procure  ; 

That  to  be  God,  this  should  his  power  adore. 

Thus  Satan  gained  new  footinoj  by  the  crown. 
And  made  himself  a  partner  in  the  throne  ; 
And  thus  began  to  push  the  grand  design. 
The  high  iniinortal  name  to  undermine. 
Satan  and  Ninus  (I)  thus  be^an  to  reign. 
And  brnthLr  monavchs  (*J)  brother  crimes  main- 
tain : 
The  welt-match'd  kings  their  well -match 'd  pro- 

jecis  Join, 
Idolatry  and  tyranny  alike  divine. 
Bt'luft  the  father,  Ninus  now  the  son; 
This,  idol-gods»  that,  idoUkin^'s  be<;un  ; 
Tnc  present  montitcr  canonised  the  past ; 
Hell  fix'd  the  king,  the  kitig  the  idol  placed : 
Thus  mutual  help  the  strung  t^onredVates  bring, 
The  king  grst  made  the  god,  and  then  the  god 

the  king. 
Thus  Ninus  early  monarchy  creels, 
Concurring  hell  the  new  du&ign  protects ; 
The  horrid  sympathy  of  piiris  remain. 
And  this  by  just  eifeets  will  that  explain  : 
Tyrannic  power's  an  idol  in  the  state. 
And  hjgh-church  idols  tyranny  create  : 
Tho  high  alternate  mischicrs  widl  combined  j 
This  blasphemes  God,  and  that  insults  mankind  ; 
From    the    same    fountain    both    tim    trcasoni 

spring, 

One  devil  makes  their  god,  and  one  their  king ; 
Both  join  the  ruin'd  world  to  captivate. 
And  boih  go  halves  in  mischief,  at  in  state : 
Devils  and  men  contrived  tho  fatal  deed. 
All  hell  concurred,  devils  and  nitn  oj^recd  ; 
The  horrid  postulata  ore  too  plain. 
First  hell  contrives,  and  monarehs  next  maintain : 
Satan  and  Ninus  nature's  laws  devour, 
That  clothed  with  adoration,  this  with  power; 
Delude  the  parts,  and  subjugate  the  whole, 
This  to  enslave  the  body,  ihat  the  soul. 
Then  their  iufcrnai  policy  to  show, 
They  *rected  dynusties  of  gods  below, 
Willi  household  god^«  or  mean  degenerate  size, 
Merc  talijiary  turnspit  deities. 
That  beasts,' could  ihey  adore,  would  hardly  j 
idolise. 


•I 


i\)  Niiius,  tbe  lint  i>rinc«  n;  baietupidol- 

ftlry,  biiiliiinfr  a  vwst  ti;jni4e  i  itti,  whom  he 

€auLA»d  10  be  rcveri^nced  u»  a  C  .1  huve  thi*  to 

hti  Uw  SMurn  of  the  jKiets,  other',  tti.-  liri:il  of  the  andctrt 
hvAthvnSt  which  the  Jews  tilso  so  aiicn  vtcut  awtty  from 


L  t>f  lUi;  i>vo^^V!-', 


3. 


} 


or  fields  and   groviraj  of   seasi  of  winds   and 

Itoodnt 
And  all  the  race  of  bell,  are  turned  to  gods  ; 
Jfi  close  coDJuQction  all  their  actions  chime, 
And,  hand  in  bond,  syhjcct  the  world  to  crime* 
Jointly  they  rise,  in  bold  authoritioa. 
These  to  uaurp  the  earth,  and  those  the  sjties. 
Supreme  lit  robbery,  the  thieves  of  state  ; 
This  robs  the  deity,  the  people  that : 
This  of  his  worship,  those  of  their  estate. 

Thus  liberty  made  shorter  by  the  head. 
Deceased,  and  empire  governed  in  its  stead, 
Man,  bora  to  freedom,  nil  his  powror  resign 'd. 
And  as  hia  virtue^  so  his  strength  declined  : 
The  vast  inheritance  of  nature  lost, 
In  the  wild  seas  of  vile  subjection  tost, 
Shipwreck 'd  his  senses,  let  hia  reason  die, 
So  dear  he  paid  for  earty  monarchy. 

Thus  kings  grew  sacred  In  tb©  people's  eyes, 
Villiiins  usurp,  and  madmen  recogniie ; 
Thus  hell^B  eternal  smpire  first  began. 
And  vicious  men  the  Tntal  fraud  maintain. 
The  horrid  stratagem  too  loon  auecQeds, 
And  yielding  heaven  permits  the  riler  deeds* 

Victorious  bell  affronts  the  sovereign  throne  ; 
Satan  usurps  the  altar,  man  the  crown  : 
The  growing  treason  spreads  the  general  face. 
And  long  descent  of  tyrants  sanctiliea  the  race  ; 
The  idol' worship  idol-monarchs  makes, 
And  temporal  of  ioferixa!  power  partakes. 

Nor  are  the  victors  wanting  to  proclaim, 
Their  fancied  conquests  of  th'  eternal  name  : 
As<?Miiiing  titles,  dignity,  and  state, 
Siicrt'd  to  heaven  atone,  divinely  great : 
Mock^al tara  they  erect,  and  shams  of  praise. 
And  temples  to  infernal  glory  raise  : 
Blaspheme  the  sacred,  and  usurp  his  placej 
And  constitute  his  rival  to  his  face  : 
All  hit  immortal  attributes  lasume, 
And  place  perverse  ideas  in  their  room  : 
For  Providence^  their  fortune  they  create. 
And  mock  immutable  decrees  with  fate. 
The  airy  nothings  human  praise  devour. 
And  mimic  thunders  ape  Almighty  power : 
With  doubtful  omelet  for  heavenly  voice. 
Mankind  stands  bubbled  by  his  statr-d  choice  : 
In  favour  of  detu  I  ions  shuts  his  eyes, 
WjLh  priestcraft  pleased,  Instead  of  prophecies. 
From  hence  the  captivated  wretch  he  draws, 
Grasp'd  by  hia  fear,  for  fear's  the  mighty  cause 
Of  blind  iiubjcation  :  fear's  the  bond  of  crime, 
The  second   sin  of  nature,    firstborn   child  of 
time. 

By  fear  the  blind  subjected  wretch  bctray'd, 
Worships  those  devils  of  whom  he's  first  afraid  ; 
To  all  t bo  wild  delusive  shams  submits. 
And  bows  his  soul  t'  absurdities  and  cheats : 
Adores  the  air,  the  elements,  and  hell, 
Or  anything  ...  or  nothing  .... 

Who  can  tell, 

Where  strong  delusions  hurry  on  the  mind, 
When  once  his  reason's  to  his  crime  contlncd. 

Wonder  no  more,  when  bound  in  early  choini^ 
The  abject  soul  the  body's  fate  contains. 


The  passive  engine,  fond  to  be  Ihoaght  man, 
Screw'd  up  to  any  height,  must  there  remain : 
The  micid  enslaved  from  bell  no  freedom  koowi, 
Abject  and  base,  to  any  ruler  t>owB, 
When  crime  his  poison'd  understanding  draw% 
Bondage  succeeds,  like  consequeoce  to  caasc* 


From  this  infected,  vile,  oHg'nol  spring, 
Came  first  the  willing  slave,  and  tynmt  king. 
Of  the  same  bascncs.'i  horn,  the  joint  decay 
Miikes  tyrants  first  command,  and  fools  obey: 
Blinded  in  understanding,  base  in  mind, 
These  to  oppress  the  world  are  ^nt  Inclined. 
And  those  consent  to  th*  bondage  of  manktad. 

This  will   that  hated  bugbear  word  (1)  n- 

plain, 
With  which  tyrannic  princes  fright  the  world  in 

vain. 
Where*er  a  prtnce  directs  a  nation  well« 
That  people,  if  they  will  resist,  rebel : 
For  to  rebel  must  signify  that  right. 
Commands  obedience  i 

But  whene'er  they  fight 
With  inj'ry  and  exotic  riolcnco. 
They  act  but  nature,  and  obey  their  sense  ; 
Rebellion*s  meant  when  justice  goes  before, 
lo  spite  of  derivation  It  can  mean  no  more : 
For  if  the  law's  dethroned,  (2)  subjections  ceaM  $ 
And  all  obedience  is  prescribed  by  tbii:  (3) 
Kings  can  no  longer  rule  by  right  than  they 
Govern  by  law,  (4)  no  longer  men  obey ; 
The  rest  is  ail  tyrannic  power  and  force. 
He  rules  his  subjects  as  he  rules  his  horse; 
The  whip,  the  reins,  the  hK  the  curb,  and  spur. 
These  the  submissive  beasts'  obedience  first  p«»* 

cure : 

If  angels,  or  the  devil's  in  the  way» 
Scarce  Balaam's  beast  durst  in  resistance  bray: 
Nature  oppress'd  groans  with  tyrannic  toad» 
And  makes  the  very  ass  refuse  the  road ; 
Rather  than  bear  tnc  cruelty  of  man. 
The  beasts  will  speak,  and  of  the  wrong  eooi- 

plain : 

Nalrire  abhors  the  vile  submissive  slave. 
And  sense  directs  mankind  to  choose  the  grave; 
The  boiling  blood  will  swell  hts  rnge  too  high* 
And  if  he  can't  live  free,  he'll  seek  to  die. 

( 1 )  Rebellion,  which  in  its  ori^aal  ii"  tiui 
rnitUig  war,  without  the  dratineetmt  of  r  .  '■Wf* 
sllegiance,  m  anythiniir  of  thsi  kimU 

(2)  A  king  governing  in  ft  $eith<l  XhpgAam  (lArsShf 
Joiner  ih^!  I»t),  )eftve«i  off  r<>  V-  .^i  Liin^.  And  it^fniipisf 
Into  a  tynmt,  An  noon  lui  ti>  .icceatih^  !» 
bli  Uht*,— ■  Sjivcch  to  1'  iiig  /sJM^ 
Works/ A31.  Uaw  AhaH  L  .^-nrt^vlNB 
thu«,  if  be  losvcf  oir  kv«  oirt»ta 
fuhJccU»  and  all  tl>'                                               .»  of  cewm. 

{i)  But suppoiiii^  ifw  rt-tvm* 

the  word  in^  vl*.,  tMU^v-i 
tirlncc  i  it  tnuit  luppotv  ; 

Uu'U,    I  '   ..   div:ih.-v,    tlvev   Kill    hrd))    iHinlliRltt 

pnivt  I  al«u  to  feia&t.' 

I  aatwni  «hI 
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WoHDXH  no  more  the  oation*3  fell  n  prey 

To  strong  CO DtoUdntcd  tyranny  : 

Wonder  no  more  the  grand  delusion  gainH 

Oq  the  youDg  world,  to  erime  so  ktely  chaia'd  : 

Well  might  the  wheedled  naCiooi  now  adore. 

When  ho'i  their  God  (1)  wtao  wot  their  kiog 

before  : 
Weil  might  the  wheedled  nations  homag;e  pay« 
Who  would  not,  if  the  gods  shotJild  rule,  obey  ? 
Monarch  I  arc  certiin  to  possesi  mankind. 
When  their  allcginnce  and  devotion's  join 'd  : 
They  thut  believe  their  king  and  God  are  one. 
Are  damn'd  if  they  lubmit  not  to  the  crown  ; 
For  if  religion  and  aubjection  meet. 
Tyrannic  power  stands  on  dc%'otion's  feet. 

But  common  sense  overthrew  the  vile  detigo, 
And  blew  up  hell  itself,  without  a  mine ; 
The  sleeping  ages  waked,  th*  infernal  dream 
Went  ofr«  nnd  reason  bafl^ed  nil  the  scheme  ; 
Instructing  ne^ture  made  the  people  wise« 
Instructing  nature  showed  the  wedJk  disguise: 
Above  a  hundred  ages  (2)  they  hod  been 
Slaves  to  the  devils  (*^)ot  th'  Assyrian  line. 
Had  worshipp'd  gods  and  kmgs  o*  th*  heavenly 

host. 
And  hardly  knew  which  they  had  bow'd  to  moit, 
Till  hi;^h  exalted  lust  obtained  the  crown, 
And  monstrous  vice  puEI'd  nil  this  Babel  down  ; 
Extremes  of  crime  extremes  of  change  endure, 
And  make  the  Tory  mischiefs  work  the  cure  ; 
Sordanftpalus  (4)  Hrst  in  heirs  records 
f  Unnatural  crimes  excite  unnatural  swords),  (5) 
With  horrid  scenes  provoked  the  people's  rage, 
When  blood  excites,  blood  only  can  asstioge  i 


(1)  The  fint  idol  the  devil  advanced  in  the  world  wis 
Belus,  th«  father  of  Ninoj  i  and  tku  policr  of  hell  w^  very 
remarkAble  in  thin,  Tor  that  Belu»  having  boon  A  Juit 
prtnc**  Aiul  wvU  beloved ,  the  x>c!>op)o  were  the  easier  do- 
lii4«d  into  the  belief  of  hi»  deity  ^  and  wtm  the  MxmcT  dravm 
Jn  lo  idoIiM'  him  whom  tliey  loved  hero,  whoio  name  was  |j 
so  familiar  to  them*  had  wliosc  membry  had  obtAined  great 
fvrereitco  amooic  them,  ThI*  «ai  heil'a  naiterpisee  fhr 
Idolatry ;  and  dvuying  the  true  God  being  tbo  end,  the 
medium,  or  who  ihvy  should  worship,  wo4  not  ftt  all  mate- 
rial,  but  onu'  antwcnd  the  dcvjl's  design  a»  well  as  another, 
and  it  WM  only  significant  to  hhu  to  wt  up  thiB  or  thai 
nrineo  ««  God  whirh  would  soonect  prevail  tipoa  the  people. 
This  Hi'tuij  vta4  Hkl  orji/iriutl  of  the  idol  Bakl,  wonicdpped 
afr  '   iutie  nations,  and  which  the 

Iff  ^  d  into  idolatry  by.    Temple* 

wt-r    ^  ■'.,  undi'r  the  name  of  Jupiter 

BciiM.    Auiiikisi  diilur  wli43ther  ho  i«  the  Batum  oi  a(»  of 
whom  their  gods  are  laid  all  to  proeeed : 

•*  To  hi*  high  name  aiieribe  mjncrious  things^ 
Father  of  all  the  godis,  and  all  the  kinga." 

(t)  A  hundred  ages,  eounting  seven  yean  to  an  age,  is 
much  within  compass,  for  from  Kinui  to  Sardanapauu  U 
lechoncd  about  twcuty-scveja  kings,  some  of  which  reigned 
m  long  time. 

(3)  X>eTils  hero  aro  taken  for  tyrants  and  princes,  who, 
by  their  h*,'ftthon  ritea  and  wonhip,  bowed  to  tho  doril, 
and  adored  all  sort!  of  goda  of  their  own  and  the  deviri 
contriving. 

(4)  He  WM  tho  fint  prince  that,  noted  for  imnataral  loft^ 
pfQvoked  hiJ  »ubject»  to  ialLo  up  arma  againit  him. 

C5)  Untiatural  swords,  meaning  vulgarly  esteemed  m^ 
AS  we  call  civil  war  an  unnatural  war;  so  it  is  esteemed.  In 
the  Luiguagie  of  the  times,  liitnattiral  fbr  mbjecta  to  draw 
their  swords  i^gainst  Ihebruriaoe,  md,  were  not  tho  cause 
to  interpoM,  It  would  naJlj  b«  so. 


Reason  Trom  his  infomal  actions  proved, 

He  ought  not  to  be  fear'd  that  ought  not  lo  be 

loved  J 
And  all  pretence  of  government's  in  valti, 
When  once  the  people  can  contemn  the  mnn  : 
The  personal  awe  preserves  the  name  of  king, 
If  once  they  hate  the  man  they'll  sliffht  the  thinj. 
The  viler  life  cut  short  the  dreadful  reign, 
Unmanned  the  king,  (1)  and  then  unklng'd  the 

man : 
The  crimes  themselves  had  undeceived  mankind* 
When  nature  dictates  no  man  can  be  blind. 
'TwiLs  so  directly  opposite  to  senses 
N  tit  ore  exposed  the  impotent  pretence  t 
They  that  his  godship  ofler'd  to  maintain, 
When  vice  had   made  him   sloop  below  the 

man,  (2) 
Talked  to    four  hundred   thousand    men    in 

vain  :  (3) 
'Twas  nonsense  to  suppose  the  heavenly  race. 
When  man  withdrew^  and   brute  supplied  the 

place. 
The  injured  people  Ion (^  had  been  opprcst. 
Nature  caird  out,  the  nations  wanted  rest ; 
Heaven  would  no  more  th'  eflTcminate  monster 

bear, 
Both  heaven  nnd  nature  moved  the  hand  of  war; 
The  sword  of  nations  must  b^  understood, 
The  sword  of  nature,  that,  the  sword  of  God. 
The  early  rule  by  stated  laws  came  down, 
And  he  demands  by  them  that  gave  the  crown  : 
Tired  with  oppression ,  nature  acts  by  sense. 
And  makes  their  reason  guard  their  innocence  ; 
Arms  all  the  faculties,  (4)  and  whets  the  mind, 
The  laws  of  life  and  nations  to  defend. 


(1}  'Sloidan  de  Mofiarchfis,*  lih.  £,  p.  12.  *'Fuit  bic  om- 
nium hominum  long^eflVmiiuitissiintu;  inter  mulicrculas 
|»crpctuo  dusidens,  colum  ct  lanani  tractabat  adco  totus 
intiucrsus  voluptatibu,^*  ut  vlx  unquam  sui  oonspectiun 
jinebcrvt  His  nbux  olicnati  ah  vo  duo  quidem  ejus 
nrspfecti  Belochua  Babylonia  Arboers  autem  mfdorum 
nwTta  oonJuLratiijne,  eum  turpUuditi&ni  ejus  atqoe  moUllifrm 
vulgo  tTAdnxis^t'nt,  belluui  fccprunt.  Ipso  euro  suo  s«mi- 
viro  comitatu  vix  tandem  progr^sans  In  adem  re  nuil6 
ge«t«  profugit  in  regiam  et  eonitructa  pyrt,  s*  dlvitiasquo 
«>n)n««  in  igncm  al]]ucit,  hoc  uno  facto  vtruin  Imitatus,  ut 
quidcm  oiL 

**  Symbol  SanLanapali  fuit : 
Edc,  bitm*,  inde,  post  mortem  ouUs  toluplas/' 

(S)  The  t>Tanny  of  vice  in  the  mind  Lit  proper  stoopij}g 
the  man  below  tjip  tligtjiiy  of  his  uatura  as  a  miui+  and  It 
was  partjcularty  <^jE(.'nipIined  in  thii»  prince,  who,  as  the 
quoution  Above  notes,,  was  "  homioum  clfemjnatissimiu 
infi'f  mulicrculas  pcrpctuo  dc&idens  colum  et  lauam  trao>* 
tiibflt,"  lit'  '.vjiy  HO  triven  ui>  U>  tUf  LomLitinr  of  tho  women 
that  thr  ihecdle,  and  tints 

attugct]i  rvst  of  bis  volup- 

tuous pr.  to  mankind. 

(3)  Tht;  two  i^rc^c  uiUci^fi,  AfUici;^  *uid  Ddlochus.  raised 
40(>.(}O0  men  s{;ain5t  him,  and  the  elfeuiinate  wretch  nevvr 
ofl^red  to  resist,  or  to  moke  any  eflurt  that  way ;  he  JEl<.^d  to 
his  palacis  where  his  wealth  and  wontcii  were  reported, 
and  whcrt^  he  afWr  fell  a  sacrifice  to  them  bctth  :  ho  kn«w 
the  rage  of  the  people,  grounded  upon  Justice,  and  nuded 
hy  oppr«!Mlan,  would  not  be  apueued,  and  thcrtTurr  he 
asrly  despaired,  and  gave  over  aU  hopes  of  repelling  their 
tusj. 

(4 )  The  ccmjunctJcin  of  the  faculties  in  re&litini;  dppi«».lT» 
authcirity  i»  ito  sinsJi  indication  that  il  ii  »  natural  prin- 
ciple, and,  if  it  bo  so,  no  Uw»  oC  fbco.  c»n.>a«  «ig^  V^M^i  Nn 
contrndicl  Ihfi  \&wi  ot  tyilxu^* 
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Thui  their  invaded  freedom  they  msmtitin. 
Dethroned  the  d«vi],    and  he    detbrencd 

roan  ;  ( 1 ) 
The  iBcred  wretch  from  aacrcd  justice  Qcd, 
And  great  Arbaces  (2)  govern'd  in  his  stead. 


the 


Hiiii»  fint  great  rebel,  (3)  moald  of  civil  war, 
That  durst  io  arms  for  liberty  appear  ; 
ThAt  durtt  erect  thy  native  laws  of  scDse, 
And  boldly  struggle  in  their  just  derence ; 
That  durst  superior  right  at  first  obey, 
And  knew  th'  invative  bounds  of  tyranny, 
That  knew  thy  due  subjection  how  to  pay. 
And  when  'twas  no  more  lawful  to  obey : 
To  thy  bless'd  handt  directed  from  on  higb| 
\Vc  owe  the  homage  paid  to  liberty  ; 
Thou  first  true  patriot  of  right  and  law 
That  the  subjected  nations  ever  saw, 
That  taught  men  first  in  its  cxattcd  sense, 
The  undisputed  right  of  self-defence  ; 
Show'd  them  the  end  of  government  and  thrones, 
And    measured    space  with   people   and   with 

crowns, 
At  what  due  distance  kings  and  subjects  standi 
How  those  should  first  obey,  and  these  command  ; 
How  far  the  sovereign  dignities  extendi 
When  these  may  act  the  prioce,  or  thote  may 

liberty  defend. 

To  thy  great  soul  instructed  nations  owe 
The  first  example  what  they  ought  to  do  j 
And  bow  when  mtglny  men  dej^encratf% 
There's  none  too  great  for  justice,  or  for  fate  ; 
The  public  good's  the  life  of  public  power* 
And  right  to  rule's  no  title  to  devour  ; 
He's  only  justly  great  who  justty  reigns, 
And  as  the  tyrant  grows,  the  right  declinei ; 
Justice  supports  both  dfgnity  and  unmc. 
And  when  this  halts,  the  government  goes  lame, 

HatI,  first  restorer  of  foundation  right. 
Thou  great  land-mark  of  properly  and  miffht ; 
Thou  dawn  of  liberty,  and  spring  of  luw,  (4) 
Durst  the  first  sword  against  opprcs*ion  draWj, 
Against  tyrannic  power's  wild  commnrsd. 
Thou  liftedst  up  iho  first  resisting  hand ; 
First  put  txjihed  boundless  men  in  mind, 
They  ought  to  rule,  but  nnt  di'stroy  mankind  ; 
That  reason's  luws  iire  higher  s»ill  ihan  they. 
That  wh.iltf  they  these  command,  yet  they  most 
those  obey. 

( I )  When  the  pow«r  aiui  faJtuvncQ  of  tin  la  bowbf  the 
mlAd*  of  men  »<■  »inr./in.,/v  p«H  »(«*,«♦*  *^«.  r,»..>r,  <,«..-  -.n.i 
rvason  had  o)i' 

tfvvn  the  d<?vi! 


wordL  ti 
sSonjud 

fcrmn  >>i 

of  rl,r  I.I  ■ 
tip       ' 


.  under  tWTflAflA- 

u{  t\w  Aivyrion 

J  _lu»  the  Aasyrian 

ii,   Afbttcci  IxTgan  the 
wl>kh  wtrt  AfUftwardM 

u_.  ;v  „..     ,   iJariuJ.,  in  the  dayi  of  the 

.  tilt  fifit  iuitancc  we  iT3i.«ct  with  lit  hUtory 

it  ti>r>k  up  ani]»  o^ainftl   hii  prince,  and 

:'  ticl  In  the  rul|{«r  occcptalkin  ot  the 

<n  WM  t'Tcr  ttUalJoM  «d,  or  tbi^  occa- 

■•'■  "•■';-  V  ■    ■;!  than  till? 

■    M '■■'!...  ,  |.  ,  .  rliaracUT 

..  i  .  '      ■  "fial  he  wa» 

^  «LUiuniatratJoQ 

iilochus,  tliey  di- 


} 


Champion  of  Dations^  guard  of  government. 
Terror  of  early  tyrants  .♦,.». 

Be  thou  the  maiden  subject  of  ray  pea  ; 
Agent  of  justice,  first  of  wisest  men. 
Fancy  him,  satire,  or  that  hero  race. 
That  in  our  roll  of  honour  still  takes  place, 
And  let  the  painter  give  bim  William's  lace. 
The  same  the  btood,  the  geniusj  and  design*  (1) 
Conveying  love  of  freedom  through  the  Hne ; 
Averse  to  tyrants,  born  to  pull  them  down  ; 
Born  both  to  regulate  and  wear  the  crown. 


From  thy  fierce  hand  see  bow  the  mttrd^er 
ilea.  (2) 
Guilt  in  hii  soul  and  terror  in  his  eyes ; 
Covets  to  yield  obscure  his  noxious  breath. 
And  basely  seeks  to  die,  for  fi^ar  of  death  ;  (5) 
Afraid  to  meet  his  injured  subjects*  rage  i 
Strives  with  his  blood  their  vengeance  to  assuage  i 
Owns,  by  his  (light*  the  justice  tf  their  bate. 
And  in  his  burning  dome  he  seeks  his  fate  ; 
The  guilty  trembling  wretch  afraid  of  ahame. 
And  he  that  lived  in  fire,  (4)  expires  la  ftftme. 

The  laws  of  ijriturc  thus  o'er  power  prevailed. 
Freedom  took  place,  and  usurpation  faiPd, 
Stoop'd  low  to  justice,  and  Arbaces*  sword, 
Arbacesi  William  like,  the  land  restored  ; 
Tyrannic  power  received  its  mortal  wound. 
And  government  began  to  know  some  boamd  ; 
Nations  inrnrmMf  tli^ir  duty  anderslood. 
And  limited  their  princes  by  the  public  good  :  (5) 
The  sovt^rclgn  law  of  reuson  thought  it  fit. 
And  Median  kings  disdained  not  to  submit :  (6) 


(1)  The  parable  here  will »»  fu  hold  good,  thai  both 
thdhte  i^rcM  ni«n  eipoixMtd  the  cause  ot  liberty,  and  so  Mt 
natieiD»  free  rmm  ruyal  opprcMk»i«i  though,  at  Qim»amt 
timi;,  I  du  not  liken  tlic  late  king  to  Sardaoapabu  ia  Us 
crimet  at  alU  the  justice  due  to  Uie  roeinory  of  aa  ABBBif 
■lull  1M>  more  be  forgotten  hero  than  to  their  criaas, 

{i)  Sard&napalnu  wai  co  dispirited  at  hk  own  guUtaad 
thi*  gebCfttl  defection  of  hii  subjccu.  thet  lie  oiQbnil  aft 
rctfUtanvL',  but  that  hinuclf  up  ia  his  own  paLacH^  snA 
setting  it  ea  flrv.  actcU  all;  the  extrcriww  of  Pitu  sbA 
<t«Hipair. 

(^ji  To  die  bj  our  own  hands  ij  to  die  for  fear  of  dessfc; 
and  c«rtainl]r  all  Jkelf-mufders  and  detpersiioas  are  Ika 
cfTctrLi  of  fear. 

(■Ji)  Ttu?  heat  of  wi  unhriillcd  luait  and  ridotia 
1  think,  u  not  uujtutly  ri'prcivutcd  a*  a  Rtv,  and 
rn'  '     ■•  -  ' — ■.  KiU/ustify  it» 

Jioji  K"^«^"i^M<^n'  wrt*  c»rtaiit1v  *  ,,_^__- 
1  1 1  and  the  peoi»lo  ff>r  cuMailintiii  of  ntl^ 

.1.  'i,ri  Wf  h4.VL>  i'-f   -■■'■.■-.■'■   ■■•  *k.      t ^-*  M- 

:•..  ,  ■[,  ti,— in  til-. 

rity  of   Artj.. 


^;  >o  m  notiiuifT-     1  ' 

: '  I  to  rulv  by  laws  .i^ 

It.-...  1  i-' 

16)  A 
lawa  i  I 

TBty  t'ki;,  ^. ..^ —:. 

an  imiance  o(  tin?  luuitt-ci  power 
Jeclioii  (ij  iltf  Inn.*  of  thrtr  rrWTi 

llst.in,-.*,     -M      ill!       Vlw.  ivl     <•    ,11      trllH 


Doniil, 

thut  ri-, 

to  on^f  uiMi,   Lut  i^>  i'im  I- 

vi,   r       Ntjw*    KnowiuK    I 

D^rJel  tluit  he  vrould  not 


i 


When  king!  submit  to  ruloA  c»r  government, 
'Tis  Dot  submission,  iruir^  but  consent. 
He  that  would  rei^n*  but  Te\j*n  without  a  rule, 
Conceals  the  mag  titrate,  and  shows  ihe  fool ; 


ki 


.  hurt  idm,  thej  fbfin  this  project,  Jiad  temlor  U  ta  (be  Idug 
in  their  eoundl,  tn  ftssvmbljr^  or  jmrlUmcnt.  mod  thej 
brinff  in  a  blU  of  QecuJona)  confortnity,  and  dofira  tho 
kififr  to  pasa  ht  not  ducowriqg  their  puj^i^cutinf  dniini 
Ji^iiins^t  thv  itinoeimt,  who  they  certainly  kouw  vramld  jwit 
omit  hit  diity,  and,  con^^uentlyt  would  Ml  into  the 
>nare.  Thai  lhi«  wat  a  national  law,  or  ant  of  parHa* 
racrtt,  the  text  it  happily  particular  in*  y.  7;  "All  Ihe 

Srecidenbi  of  the  kinifdnniK,  ifovemora,  pruic<»;"  (here 
I  their  House  of  Lortb,  "counst-itors,  juid  captairu  ;** 
there  ii  their  Umi»e  of  Coinxnorx«,  *'  consulted  together^  to 
eitaltlkk  m  loyftl  Halate,**  When  I  obivrvf— 1.  Ta  ntakc 
«  stafnte,  fequire^  the  owcinbUnK  and  ooniuldng  of  the 
prijicva,  counMllnrt,  great  men,  &«.,  aa  well  aa  the  king,  m  \ 
that  Ic^silatinn  Wi*  tluw  early  veiled  in  Uic  persons  to  be 
^ivcrned.  2.  The  king  had  nothittj^  to  do  but  to  ap]jrn%e 
and  Jifrn  tltc?  decrtv'.  the  making  it,  und  cwnsulttng  about  it, 
ret]uireil  the  auenibJing  the  hoacU  of  th«  people.  3.  When 
Ihe  parlifunent,  or  njj&emMy  of  prioce»  ajid  counsclluni. 
had  mido  a  Utr,  and  the  king  boil  )il^«d  it.  e>vcn  the  kiii^ 
tilmMlf  {»uld  not  alter  it ;  ao  that  the  making'  of  laws  was 
In  Xhm  people,  and  hUea  made,  they  will  be  aaiMshor  even 
to  the  king  himadf.  4.  Nay,  Ute  king  liad  not  power, 
after  a  law  was  nkade,  ao  much  as  to  ffuipcnd  iU  cTtccutfori 
on  the  criminal:  tiil  which  are  dediicihle  directly  fnim  the 
example  of  the  prophet.  Nor  n  the  Idng^i  signing  this 
decree,  or  ttatute.  tctt  here  to  bis  arbitrary  choice,  but  the 
tex.t  ia  plain^  TlJe  pnnces,  connitllorai,  &c.,  "aaseinhle 
together  to  the  king,'*'  t.  6,  that  in,  in  our  parliament 
terms,  both bouKs juined  In  an  address  to  his  Majesty; 
for  the  reaaoti  of  h'a  paaslng  thin  law,  thtty  tc^ll  him, 
"  they  have  all  consulted  lojf ether,"  ur  Wi auie  rl    v  linve 

sll  conRultod ta  appcuir«  hf  the  v  !^, 

V.   »,    "Now,  O  king,   establnh  the  dorr  !e 

writing,*'  or,  in  mir  [Uira^v,  »incei  both  how  ■  •  uii- 

mously  poised  tliU  act,  wc  hope  your  Mzytfty  i*iil  not 
refuse  yuur  royal  anient,  for  we  have  all  con«ultL-d  to- 
g^ether  about  it.  And  to  cnnfinn  thiH,  and  prove  that  it  ia 
no  foific-ed  ccosmietioa,  »e»  tlie  next  wordi,  t.  9,  ^' Where- 
foT0  King  Haiiiis  iJgtMd  the  writing,  and  the  decree/*  even 
for  iJi^t  rrflL«>iii.    Now  observe  llie  treatment  the4e  people 

{a^  ■   upon  tho  ripening  of  the  plot.    They  find 

i^  as  they  knew  hefortf  they  should,  at  the 

wiiH  chamber  lo<>king  tawards  Jeru«alom,  ait 

wu*  the'-  <  ujstoni  of  their  counlrj',  from  the  word*  of  So- 
l<imon»  in  l)ic  dcdi.?ution  of  the  lemptLv  **  ni>arken  lliott 
to  the  fupplicfltion  of  iliv  people  I^rcal,  when  they  shall 
pray  towarda  Ibis  place.''  I.  Kings,  viii,  30.  Away  tlicy 
pj  la  the  kittif,  and  ilrst  di'mand  a  recognition  of  the  law 
fkt»n  hitn,  v,  12,  "Tlien  they  came  near,  and  vpakc 
.l^ttme  the  king,  concerning  tlie  king's  decree,  Haft  thou 
Hit  aigned  a  decree,  that  evt-^ry  man  that  shujll  ask  a 
pelitit^n  i>r  any  God  or  man,  within  thirty  day«,  itavc  of 
iher-    I  liill  l>e  ca*t  into  tiie  d«n  of  lions.'*    Well, 

say  '  bate,  and  you  know  when  it  is  done,  1 

can '  ''ut»  **  According  tn  the  law*  of  the  Medea 

aij.I  It  altcreth  not."    Then  they  tell  him   iJie 

slur  bow  he  had  nctt  reganled  tb^  law,  nor  the 

kirri.  V.  1*^,     >row  obsene  the  king'«  conduct, 

r.  I  ■  I  he  heard  iluie  thiuf^s,  vraa 

»ofi  i.r.  for  posing  such  a  law 

uiM.  ;  some  proviso,  or  exception, 

rc»r  luA  \*<  U*^  i"^'  IiiiUL  3,  '    tniJ  he  »et  hit  henrt  on  Daniul,  to 
deliver  liitn.  afid  he  laboured  to  the  golitg  d^swn  ofthir  »un 
t..  cIl  livc-f  hini/'   This  passage  is  a  most  cigniacant  cxpios- 
,c-  ijxtrcinity  of  Uie  king's  affairs,  and  how  he  la- 
,,  tvei^n  the  alTcrtion  he  had  for  tXw  prophet,  and 
'  for  tl;f  Liw,    llelabrjured  till  mnHict.  where  we 
111  r  '  '    "■  ■^■'.\  without  any  arrogance,  that  he 

^n  the  great  men  to  noare  him  i  it  i« 
'UJ"  with  himself  to  be  willing  and 
ca-t}  t<*  iiiL'Jivi  I  ijirit  ui>.  but  the  Words  aro  cxprcat,  "he 
labrmrcd  to  deliver  him  *  Notv  here,  the  king  had  no 
dijipef»ai"IJ  power,  the  criminal  the  law  cuudcmni  muat 
Ua  exccuttHi,  even  the  king  him*elf  couH  not  reprieve 
him.  And  though  the  kinj?  sujipcndt'd  the  execution  hut 
one  d»V,  •«>*?  *he  unwearttuM  and  claxnour  Is  ratsefl, 
'*Tberi.**  that  if  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  "  thi 
men  «t*«ttit»h-d  unto  tlje  king.  Now  mark  the  ernphii 
iJuy  f?"  T**'*  r«rne  wiih  ftnnrher  humble  address  to  J,, 
Mii'v  .'■■-•>■     1   .       ..,.•,      ^^^j  ^^  execution,  bax 

tht>\  Know,  (J  king,  tJiat 

thf  1  *t  tliat  no  decti'e.  or 

itj,tutit^  ♦ttntii  Wit  kiiiy  .  t.iruixuiiienay  bech4iig«d,"  lu 


lab 


Since,  would  be  sunrtnon  up  tiis  commoo  sense, 
And  read  the  laws  of  nature, 

' ,♦,,,.  setr-dcfence, 

I^te'd  find  no  people  would  the  bondog^e  hev. 
One  moment  longer  than  obliged  by  fear: 
Mature  would  ctirtairaly  depose  that  power, 
That  given  to  suve  was  practised  to  devour. 

The  bold  Assyrian,  (1)  firit  in  the  essAy, 
Sunk  in  the  new  attempt  of  tyranny. 
He  first  the  black  degenerate  project  tried. 
The  arst  in  the  attempt,  and  first  that  died. 

Nor  died  alonei  empire  itaelf  gave  way, 
Usurp'd  dominion  fell,  the  strong  decay. 
The  just  resentment  of  an  mjared  nation^ 
Vast  in  elfbrt,  as  vast  the  provocation  ; 
Stf'pp'd  ijot  ot  one  cffemiotiie  prince*!  fall, 
Too  great  the  mischief,  and  the  cure  (2)  too 

small ; 
Their  juster  aim»  at  higher  objects  lie,  (3) 
Not  to  kill  tyrants,  but  the  tyranny ; 
SurdanapalUf  was  indei^d  the  name. 
Out  'tvius  oppression's  self  burp[  ia  the  royal 

flame  : 

if  they  hod  said,  sir,  wq  com«  to  demand  our  righta  and 
lJbortiv«,  according  to  the  iamwn  lawn  of  Um  land,  and  to 
t«n  y<ju.  sir,  that  to  disp«nae  with  the  laws  of  the  land  i« 
illo^'aif  mid  is  nc-t  in  your  power.  The  king  took  their 
meaning  presently,  and  knowing  he  could  not  contend 
with  them,  or  in  more  Toncration  to  the  most  jsacred  au- 
Ihfjrity  of  the  law,  gives  thcni  no  answer,  but  delivers  up 
Uanivl  to  their  mercy.  His  concern  for  him  when  he  wa* 
in  M»  fncmien'  hondjt  appears^  \.  IS^  "  Thru  the  klnif 
Wfnt  to  his  pakcci  and  pas-sed  tho  night  fajtiikg,  neithi-'r 
were  thu  instruxneuta  of  music  brought  bcfdnc  Jijm,  and  his 
ftJecp  WLfit  frnui  him."  Hore  is  his  eoncom  for  him  ilhis- 
tfiTiri  il  farther,  by  his  running  to  tiw  den  of  liona  in  tli« 
morning  to  know  how  it  had  fared  with  him ;  hi*  Joy  at  hia 
kiiowk'dgc  of  his  deliverance  I  and  his  severe  icvvngu  upon 
hlfi  accu.vcnt,  a«  may  bo  teen  at  large,  v.  19,  20*  21,  2?»  'ill, 
2i.  Here's  an  original  nuinarvb^  whose  aacred  ab»oluie 
pjswt^r  and  dominion  could  not  save  a  faTouritc^  from  thp 
force  of  tliu  law,  thougli  fiilselj  accuied,  llvitti  u  the  due 
saverelgtily  nf  fli,^  l.iw  6o  acknowledged  and  9o  rv^CMijniifd 


la  stoop  to.     Nut  King  Clicirk-s 
ed  Strafford ;  nut  Charleji  the 

■  rj.'u*  Art  and  StjrCu^uibcr, 

riiwn,  or  Kin{^  \''  ■.  Uu 

ih  part  of  th*  .jt 

iU&g  had  no  j 


a«  no  pni 

theFirr-t 

Second  ' 

not  Jtviii^':  ' 

llluc-Gu.ir 

the  law  ^^a.■,   px'-.u-*!,    nruS  1 1 

stispcnd   ji,      I'lm,  the  superiority  of  the  iivw   to   kingly 

power  was  acknowledged  in  tho  Median  and  Pertian  tnon* 

archy,  and  King  Darius,  Uiough  aa  poCe&t  a  prince  as  most 

that  ever  reigned,  veiled  liia  crown  to  tho  ragioncy  at  law, 

aiid  Acknowludgfld  himself  unable  to  alter  it*  or  smpend  ita 

execution. 

(1 )  We  find  no  account  of  the  tyrannies  of  any  of  Uie 
At^yri^o  inonarcfas  till  this  of  SardLumixikius,  tiom  whenoa 
I  prcjiume  him  at  least  the  Dnt  tlut  uuitie  such  a  hurritile 
fijjure  on  thu  tlirone,  and  tliat  carried  his  luata  and  luxury 
to  siuirh  a  height  as  made  tha  peopla  abhor  him  and  take 
uxina. 

(2)  It  had  been  of  STAall  advantage  to  tlie  jieople  to  have 
delhrtmcd  Sardanapalua  only,  and  then  have  submitted  to 
tlie  tyranny  of  ht»  posti^rity,  and  tlierefore  some  have 
thought  that  he  did  itot  wilfully  burn  himiolf  in  his  palace, 
tbougb  autiiora  all  say  so,  hut  that  being  enclosed  in  hia 
paJacc  by  Af baccA  aod  his  forces,  the  house  Wiu  tired  in 
the  assault,  cither  by  the  soldiers  or  by  acddeut,  and  that 
a»  he  would  not  suiler  tlic  people  to  come  in,  fearing  their 
fury  lo  his  ]mt*oii.  so  thoy  wooIH;  n"t  siiffVr  hitn  to  coma 


ont  or  to 
udcs  he 


among  tho  heathen  world, 
[tulatas  of  gowrnmeut,  it  v. 
what  they  weiu  far. 
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JURE  DIVING.     A  SATIRE. 


Tyrannic  power  ext^oded  Iny  and  dead. 
And  mighty  reason  govern'd  in  iU  stead.  (1> 

Nor  could  the  monarchy  do  \en  than  db» 
Stftbb'd  with  the  poiion*d  steel  of  tyranny* 
The  strong  revolving  force  of  right  and  law. 
When  once  erect,  powV  roust  ofcoune  withdraw; 
Thus  fell  the  phantosm  of  a  right  divine, 
And  tyranny  (2)  Uscif  o'erthrew  the  Uno. 
The  Assyrian  forfeited  the  ancrcd  name, 
Calcined  his   gold,  (d)   and  golden  title,  In  the 

flame ; 
In  ignominiaus  death  (4)  reiign*d  hU  crown, 
To  that  just  power  thai  did  his  criineB  dethrone ; 
Reason,  the  agent  of  the  power  divine, 
Fix*d  there  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  line ;  (5) 
The  first  fUemento  mori  in  the  state, 
T*  admonish  tyrants  of  their  certain  fate, 
To  tell  them  timely  what  they  muit  expect, 
Who  ii.vturc*s  light  and  reason's  laws  reject, 
Arhnces  next  the  Mf?dian  iccptro  sway'd. 
By  law  he  ruled,  and  they  by  law  obey'd. 
The  Median  justice  knew  no  right  divine^ 
They  ruled  by  native  merit*  not  by  line ; 
For  justi€<?  'twof  the  Median  sword  he  drew; 
For  justice  atwayi  was  the  subjects'  due  : 
That  sword  Arbaees  first,  tho  tyrants  awe, 
Krectod  Median  right  in  Median  law  ; 
'  r*as  be  thai  taught  naen  that  'twui  natureV 

due. 
When  theyVo  opprcssM,  Ih*  oppressors  to  pur- 
sue, 

And  sixteen  Median  monarchs  own'd  it  true,    J 
Tlmt  kings  their  subJectiMreedom  should  defend, 
But  when  they  tyrannixct  ihelr  power  must  end  f 
That  liberty's  the  just  intent  of  peace » 
I'he  only  itundard  public  happrncM  ; 
Tb«  birthright  of  the  world,  with  life  bestowM,  I 
Whieh  moat  men  will  defend,  and  alt  men  should* 


KebuchadneKzar,,  next  in  blood  and  state* 
From  great  Arbaces,  how  degenerate  ! 
Concurring  Providence  the  people  join, 
And  quite  demolith'd  all  hit  right  divine, 
Th'  insatiate  tyrant  proved  the  ample  jest. 
They  turn'd  him  graiing,  (6)  when  he  turn'd  a 
beast;  (7) 


rt\  Tti«  «n«!vtd!nf  klQgB  of  AMTria  rdgnod  with  much 
TT  '-  —-""-?.  after  thi»,  than  brfor«j  ttad  fl«nacheribr 
»'  hrnttnaint,  met  with  a  Ule  nuitable  to  hli 

n  iFid  114  the   AjBiTrian    kingii    detinted    into 

t.  Isvindlcd  ftway  In  »(:n?n|^h,  and  the  Median, 

II  II  1 1  . ;  :[  inuna^vhy,  at  la^t  pr^valk'd  over  thein,  and 
uh  i^i  r|         into  one  A  ec«find  lime. 

ill  li>«ir  own  t> nnn J  wu  alKniyi  the  OTCtthrow  of  t}l» 
princes  that  fell,  for  it  i»  obccnrable,  tlie  people  never,  or 
Y^ty  nuvty,  rbc  adaJiMt  Just  prlaces  i  U  is  oppiiMlan,  not 
Ittiticc,  thAt  raafctft  f u1)}ecU  aacaiy. 

(3^  It  ii  jiaiii  of  S«rdaiui|HUiis,  that  he  burnt  all  the 
ovAAum  he  had  amaaivd  by  his  ib&nite  ojiprcwfona  with 
lUmsair  in  his  p«la<!«t. 

(4>  It  was  kfnominUnu  death  twcaiuc  feto  i^  §e^  he  de- 
stfoyid  hiniivTf  {H  he  did  tt  iHlfuHy)  for  ft>ar  of  the  Justice 

of  AcbMM,  lin'l  ..f  <lu    iiicf   r.  i^iitm^nf.  rtf  hti  people 

(S)Th«A»>  .paltii,  AH  U 

ftlNm,  aoeori  no   prii'fccti 

narchittin  poii  .l...   ^.   ,  ESol{)chiu  qufidcm 

HahyloDiA,  Arba4w«  Mttto  '^  ue  Penarum  nex 

fhrtufl  rtC—*  Sleidaa  do  M  s  t,  p.  li. 

(«)  "Uuam  horrendo  ajxc ^  ct  exfroplo  imprr- 

biam  cjuj,  at  DAiiiel  ait,  tit  uluu,  uptM«  prctiiim  ett,  ut 
cam  omnci  inona1»,  tum  rrgva  Impnmit  ac  virl  prixidpei 
<iiikenl«r  tcgant,  ct  contiderrot,  t^uo  vldeUc«t  maJeitAtem 
dlvGwuB  n-navantur,  vl  offldum  •umn  eif*  poprilum  tibl 
oa»ml«am  fatijuit.— *  Aleidondc  Konarrhlii?  lib.  i.  p.  30. 

(7]  It  ii  aJlinreil,  he  wba  dcpflved  uf  bis  nasoa  bj  lila 


Naturp,  in  lines,  that  all  the  world  might  read, 

Hiid  put  II  ntm  mm  tliqnuM  on  his  head. 

To  let  us  know  that  Itingi,  when  they  decline. 

Arc  no  more  kings  .  .  .  the  penon's'not  diviite  ; 

The  merit  only  all  the  sanction  brings, 

Tyranti  their  title  Iojg,  and  are  no  longer  klogt. 

Cambytci  (I )  then  the  eostir  method  tried, 
And  all  the  rules  of  human  nilc  dcHed, 
But  gorged  with  blood  and  incest  quickly  found. 
His  throne  usurp'd  and  the  usurper  crown *d ; 
Oppressed  with  tyrants  nature  routed  by  foree. 
To  stop  deitruntion  la  its  early  course. 
The  injured  people,  people  injured  roavt. 
Or  to  their  native  rights  they'd  be  unjust., 
To"Ok  the  strong  reins  of  government  in  hand. 
And  wiser  magi  (2)  soon  restored  the  land  ; 
Coneurring  justice  gave  the  nations  pest. 
The  monarchs,  not  the  monarchy  supprvit ; 
The  tyrants  they  dissolvedp  but  not  the  crowa. 
They  puli'd  the  mischief,  not  the  manner  down ; 
Justice  the  hated  tyrants  will  disown, 
And  laws  of  nature  supersede  a  throne* 

Satire,  give  testimony  to  the  name,  (3) 
And  let  thy  lines  record  their  ancient  fame; 
How  they  deposed  despotic  power  by  force. 
But  still  retaiQ*d  juit  government  in  course ; 
Nor  did  ambition,  lust  of  rule,  or  pride. 
In  their  untainted  cabinet  preside, 
Unbiass'd  justice  govern *d  their  design. 
Their  government  was  really  divine; 
And  though  they  strove  with  their  encmsehlftf 

lord, 
They  both  the  laws  and  monarchy  restofied  ? 
'Twas  native  right  did  all  their  laws  maintain, 
This  right  restored  the  king,  but  not  the  mia. 

Justice  directed  choice  should  fame  obey. 
And  thus  returned  directed  monarchy ; 
Natare  to  proper  channels  things  restored, 
And  people  bow'd  to  their  elected  lord.  (4) 


tatotenbli  pride,  and  tbo  people  of  courA»  dlnnkMid  Ms 
ttam  tha  govcrnmdnt  t»  a  tnadmaa;  and  it  k  a  prmf  4M 
when  mottarcha  turn  msd  attd  brutal  thelt  btlng  d«ipftM 
of  a  eapacitv  to  gnrrtn  autkoristt  Iba  peoplt  lo  ifinslM 
tbettt  frum  th«  admimi tralion. 

<1)  Camhyna,  tba  laat  guccrulT^  pHntv  of  the  mm  rsc* 
qT  the  Persian  mcmarchi,  pnived  a  DiLimi«rvr  mnd  ahonl^ 

tyrant.     HUtory  rrtatea  him  ntaH,  ■-  «i  i«t    .»  _..-  \.,ii 

nirloui  rather;    hjiirjnf  murder^  4 

and   B«yi9ral   of  the   Pcniian   nui 

roaolTod  to  rcwenge  the  eiLcei^> 

wooadf^d  hioiiwJf  vrlth  a  poiaDEie'J 

aarpadition  to  K«r]rpt;  ico  an  abrui 

ia  the  *  Nutation  upon  Rletdan  > 

liyiea  senuidus  mooarcha  Penar 

mJliiaiia  fUlt,  ebhMu^.  irucuadu.>, 

lepKheaiUi  a  prvxAxpi  propter  c< 

^tta  eor  sagitta  transfiait,  «e  illtiii 

atiaan  ebrfum  bene  tsgittsra  pos^' 

diiB  DororDni  Meraen,  at  nrt-^i   >' 

caput  defodit     Intcrrofu' 

si  hi  lldlumtiMPt  pfoprlant 

nullam  qaidein  talam  Itgtu. .., 

aliam,  qtiarcfl  quod  libcat.  lia-.^- 

equma  eoaseeadervt,  av^oato  ^ 

vuliitrcvit,  atqiM  iu  ohiit"— '>...    -„._    ^,^i,.,    , 

p.  M, 

(21  Thai  the  mani  govi^rned  In  the  abcenee  sf  Oval ;' 
author.-  ;ufnLL>.  astd  though  tiicf  wctM  aAfrwiHt  tHi  ;H 
trae  r<mndatluo  of  th«  paopltf's  UtMttJf^  «b4 
rf  Darius  mv  a  demoastrsikMi  ofH. 
1,1  me  of  the  tnti^, 

I  {It  liAXiu^  ihf^fnn  ofllytiatpet,  waselc«te4UM0flit 
Pcrilnn*  bj  tlic  kno^-p  stnaagem  of  hil  hoTS*  MllfSlif  ^ 
'  the  Tiilag  df  the  lun,  this  vraa  aa  tJAontif  tktf(,  llpMl  lit 
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in,  > 

I  vain :     J 


Satire,  to  lest  reniotc  examples  conie» 
And  t««.rch  precedents  in  poiiter  Home ; 
H,  Rome,  who  for  conquest  to  the  world  woi  lotit. 
The  standard  of  exactcst  govern ment ; 
Punotu  for  pow'r,  for  order,  and  for  Jaw, 
Ul  By  which  tbey  kept  the  conquer'd  world  In  awe  ; 
Subordination  kept  alive  the  itatei 
"   '  no  men  belter  served  the  magistrate : 
'r  ^Qvemmeot  wc  never  find  betray'd, 
i  better  ^ule{^  ♦ind  bettpp  none  obey'd  ; 
klagi  knew  bow  to  rcigHt  their  subjects 

Tlie  reason  »ad  the  benefit  of  law. 
Justice  and  virtue  regal  power  began. 
Justice  and  virtue  refjal  power  maintain 
Without  tbeni  power's  inverted  and  in  v 
For  power,  to  violence  inclined,  must  ccaie, 
Aod  violence  itself  will  bring  the  world  to  peace. 

Tarqaln  this  state  enigma  welt  cxplain*d,      1 
Secarety  be,  as  long  as  Justly,  rei^o'd,  f 

Till  chaste  Lucretia's  rape  the  RomaQ  iceptro  { 
stain'd ;  J 

From  the  first  minute  of  the  hateful  fact, 
His  superseded  justice  censed  to  act. 
The  people  startled  at  the  horrid  crime, 
I  A  fact  unknown  to  Romans ; 
I  From  that  lime 

!  They'd  no  more  homage,  do  just  tribute  bringt 
''''^    *-  -  nt  once  commenced^  they  knew  no  king 
lie  Roman  chastity  abused  - 
ne  Romans  for  that  deed  refused  : 
jjrn  Romans  acorn  the  hateful  crime, 
.■   ■  .  -u  for  YcrsCt  and  too  obscene  for  rhyme. 

Brutus  demand!,  Brutus  they  thought  a  foo1»  ( J ) 
If  ra%'ifthers  could  e'er  be  Bt  to  rule : 
He  ask'd,  but  none  could  make  the  just  replyi 
tiow  he  could  rei^a  that  had  deserved  to  die. 

Ami*d  with  just  rage,  just  raf  q  Inspired  their 
teal, 
1>iey  all  the  laws  of  government  repeat ; 
Deposed  the  very  blood,  et  pel  I'd  the  race. 
And  all  the  marks  of  family  deface* 
Such  horror  fill'd  the  generous  Roman  state, 
The  blood  of  Tarquin  felt  a  Tarquin's  fate  }  (2) 


at  A  lueeeHiim,  It  wis  in  the  propl*  to  chooM  thaLr 


i  1 )  Wbeo  Tvqnin  had  committed  the  rape  upon  Larr«tia, 
llniiiu,  w bo  WMbelbr*  counted  but  a  mean -spirited  fellow, 
tl  n&  pwti,  bc«im  to  make  the  lint  exclamation  agminct 
T«^|ttiJ».  and  never  taflered  (he  IUmiuiiu  to  nest  tUl  tbej 
had  eolMtd  Into  a  laleoui  oath  to  nrcaf*  her  death. 
**9estiis  Tar^mniui  hone^tam  matnmam  LacrHiaiQ  per 

et  ilia  viadicaads  cattitatia  «»bo  leipaam 

i^iit  dcfectio  autore  iuiprimii) 

Tatquiaio  in  exilium  piilao^  Bninani  eam;- 

■e  obsthnxeruiitt  nemlncm  iiniiOft*ruin 

paaiuit's:    ila  abm^fata  manajrCMa  ituti- 

irtaU'Di.— '  iJlL'idan  do  Mooarchiii,'  hh.  i,   *£- 

'         "         f, 

liotnaiu  «f«iD«t  th«  tAmUj  o(^ 

.  L'v  would  never  after  name  any 

'  Km»  Mi.hMrrcd  the  ifot7  name, 

raiionof  the  govern- 

.tie«  upon  his  own 

^-^^niealHteat,  and  saw 

L'  uj  rctiore  the  faintly  of 

tm  etiam  nooina  popttlo 

uiivir»ne  damaantur,  quo 

iim  Coll tdnam  urbc 

in  ut  a&Qeiun  Tar- 

.  iiotnaea  toliervtur," 


} 


Such  deep  revenge  pursued  the  hateful  act. 
Their  memory  grew  nauseous  as  the  fact ; 
No  miin  wovlJ  ever  give  his  son  the  name. 
For  blood  abhorr'd,  and  for  that  lust,  infame  i 
It  would  a  certain  mark  of  scandal  show, 
Tarqtiin  would  then  ha'  been  as  Judoi  now. 

Unhappy  Collating  (1)  whose  juater  fame. 
Sunk  in  the  mere  misfortune  of  the  name  ; 
Whose  bright  anspotted  virtue  felt  a  blow, 
rhc  Roman  rage  at  Tiirquin^s  crime  to  show ; 
That  fell  a  sacrifice  of  pop'Iar  heat, 
And  ID  the  very  name  received  a  late, 
Tho*  ne'er  wai  better  tiian  or  luagUtraie* 

Yet  Tarquin  was  of  Rome*s  most  sacred  line, 
And  had,  if  ever  king  had,  right  divine. 
From  Romulu!^,  (2)  by  fate  preserved,  he  sway'd 
That  government  whom  all  the  world  obey*d ; 
In  just  descent  and  primogcnial  claim, 
His  royal  blood  flow'd  with  unmingled  stream ; 
No  dormant  title  waited  there  to  try, 
The  strong  dispute  of  his  authority  i 
No  rival  envied  him  the  Roman  crown » 
'Twas    (yrant    Tarquin    put  I'd    King    Tarqutn 

down : 
Nothing  but  crime  un fitted  him  to  retgn, 
And  crtmc  once  ruling  hint,  he  ruled  In  vaia. 
Rapes  and  oppressions  overthrew  his  right. 
And  sunk  bis  ruinM  kingdom  in  his  sight. 
Th' oppresaor  forfeited  bis  crown  and  life. 
And  both  were  stabb'd  at  once  by  chaste  Lucre- 

tta's  knife ; 
The   injured    matron's    blood   duo   Teageaiieie 

calls, 
And  tyrant  Tarquin  (3)  a  just  victim  falls. 

Inquire  no  more  how  Julius  Caesar  fell, 
And  second  Brutus  (4)  atrove  Rome's  bondage 
to  expel : 


Holii.  bkui.  tio  Mou.'  p.  ifV, 


(1)  The  name  of  Tdrquin  was  so  odiotu  to  the  pconle 
upon  this  oecaiion  that  TarquiniUA  C'ottaliniu,  Urutiu  hJa 
ooUeOffUe,  or  rcHow-coiOAal,  was  put  out  and  expelled  the 
city,  though  otherwtio  a  virtuou*  and  innoccDt  man,  onl|' 
becaQ«e  luLi  natae  was  Tarqutn.  Vide  the  fullowLOf  quo- 
lationa ; — 

*'  Collegia  quoqttc  fuo,  Tarquinio  Collatino  Itnpertum. 
abrofcabat,  qui  fuerat  lociui   in   cxpellendii   regibtiBj   et 

ijjli.inini  i.HrirTl  iuyutor." 

'  J  .'cfemlit,  ut  Juite  factum,  et  palria'  tuin 

ulilr ,  Mu  fuiise  dJcit,  ut  aovniiu  TarquinioruiD, 

et  mi::..^.  „  .„    :  LgUenetur," 

^'HiM!  iiruu  i^actum  fcelu*  TarquLnJuin  vera  honum  et 
jnnocentcni  virum  nominat.*' — *  Hkidan  de  Moaarehlie,' 
Uh.  i.  p.  SO. 

(8)  The  ■evenih  king  Horn  Romului,  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  ttate.  and  bui^r  of  t}i«  Uoaiaii  kingdom.  Rvm- 
ulua,  theftnt;  the  fteoond,  Nunui  Pornpiliuj;  ihc.  rljfnj, 
Tullhi*  Hostiliui ;   the  fourth,   Am  ir. 

Tullui  TarquiaTuA  i'riiciii;  tin  '' 

•erenth  and  lajt,  Tarquiniui8up<  rh<  u« 

Tarquiniui,  that  raruhed  Lucretia,  and  l^r  v^ii>.i»u  fapv, 
the  father  e«pou«inj[  hit  fton,  and  himMrlf  aim  a  very  fntil 
tTTaat,  was  deposed,  tlji-^  itiunarchjr  dissolved,  and  the 
Roman  RDVcronn  -  a  cumrooti wealth,  the  tMMt 

rcguIattHl,  at  flrs' ,  *orld  MW. 

(3^)  Tarquiii  tl:  i(htr  of  TaniUin  tl>ftt  ra- 

viabedLu^r  <         n 

Ub*rt».     1  * 

lUperboi,  i;  < 

omnt  %\iUr.  '4 

WMitinju  C 

ifftuallv  :■'  :  ;  !.ij 

(♦  fiowr  of  TurquiB,  another 

J  urn  I  cantrircr  and  inaoniter  of 

the  m*i  ,-...M.iL-'U  'v!  .'ulivu,  ta'*4f. 
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What  tho*  by  different  means  it  fos  procurtd,      i 

This  by  the  dagi^cTi  (I)  that,  the  people's  sword, ' 

Equal  tlic  crimes,  equal  ihg  cause  of  hiitc, 

Thii  chaste  Lucreiid  ravish'd,  that,  the  state:  (2) 

This  tyfiint  only  infant  Rome  o|>pres8'd. 

That,  Rome,  and  nil  the  Roman  world,  diilrcss*d. 

Nor  trace  we  all  the  Roman  monsteri  here, 
That  rose  and  fell  by  tumult,  blood,  and  wiir; 
From  their  alteriiato  heads  they  anatchM  the 

crown, 
Fools  Uil  them  Mp^  (3)  and  mzidmeii  puird  them 

donn. 
Poisessioi)  was  the  utmost  right  they  knew. 
The  legions  that  maintain^  it  {jave  it  too ; 
Thc^iw  dit'ittum  juAt  as  long  remain^ 
Aa  force  conid  iict'p  what  they  by  force  obtain'd  ; 
Thus  six-and-thirty  bullic»  gaiD*d  a  crown  ;  (4) 
Thu*  sixond-lhirty  tyrants  they  puH'd  down. 
Succes«ivo  violence  o'errun  the  age  ; 
The  town  a  shambles,  and  the  throne  a  stage. 

See  to  what  wild  excesses  nature  runs. 
When  virtue  dies,  and  vice  pogscsst'a  ctowds  j 
Wlien  kings  to  lawless  rule  by  furious  eblms. 
And  drive  the  Injured  people  to  extremes : 
Rapes,  murders,  violence,  and  fury  here, 
A sitJissi nations,  death,  and  tumult  there  ; 
Ail  things  to  genera]  ruin  seem  to  ha&te, 
And  future  uiiichiers  ripen'd  by  iho  past. 

Satire,  the  sovereign  justice  let's  adore, 
Aad  ¥iew  the  fate  of  madmea  crown'd  with 

power. 
Justinian  (5)  gorged  with  blood,  with  fury  hliod, 
Bcnl  to  destroy  the  world,  and  blast  maokiud. 
With  rage  and  death  bis  wild  de&irc!i  inOamcd, 
Against  ihc  world  his  rage  and  deaih  proelaim'd : 
Ho  seorn'd  clandeitine  murder,  (6)  and  the  fata 
Of  here  and  there  a  little  magiitrale^ 


(1)  The  asia&tination  uf  pririci^  h  not  at  all  «jr^cd  fmtn 
htnce;  yet  nil  ogri'U  ThuL  Urutus  avI^aI  in  this  frutn  tUr 
Mme  nrincipli;  Uiai  Juniat  IJruMu  acted  lH'fati.\  whca  bt 
Gsutea  his  ovra  Jtoti  to  be  executed,  for  attcnipliuK  to 
«lii1«ve  Cho  oocnjnoa-wcal  th ;  and,  accnrdluj;  to  the  notfom 
tif  Kovirnunent  la  thos«  d2:y»,  H  «u  e«U'vmvd  a  Jutt  and 
lawful  mcUiial;  a  tyrant,  fur  auch  Cottar  ■wom,  jijid  one 
that  Iiad  subdued  the  common-wealth  by  force,  beini?  es- 
teemed JM  a  mud  dog,  that  every  <wi'  on^^ht  to  destroy, 
and  ^vc  nt>  Uw  to:  and  Brutu  > 

ohligtid  by  C4r«ar»  rould  not  en 

tor  H  1%  plain,  hy  the  conscqtiti  ..i 

.ittciiiptcd  lo  ftcL  iliL  iiisflves  upiii  L\tiajr'» 
ii^i|;n  appeared  to  ha  imrely  to  fe»icir« 


la  Ilk  Iji.iut,  ISriLjiu,  iuul  All  tlbotee 

Vilif"^   the    RoTtiau    cmpfMXirB 

nun  can  prett'ud  Ihey 

I  &t  them  tit  mtraiti 

in  by 

I.  Iilrty  of 

it,  but  JkiHtbimn  tbu 


His  Lalpnt  lay  in  massacre  and  blood, 
Not  running  down  in  rivers,  but  a  flood, 
laipcrinl  diics  he  ai  once  condcmnM, 
And  less  thnn  general  niischicri-he  contema^d. 
D{!posed,  (I)  and  by  the  injured  subjects  st^y'd* 
Hl^  bloody  hand  by  force  his  fate  otiey*d  ; 
In  just  contempt  was  stigmatized,  and  sent 
To  karn  his  own  mistakes  in  baoishmeot. 
Too  mild  Leon  tin?,  (2)  that  by  halves  redecm*d| 
And  acted  less  the  saviour  than  he  seem'd : 
Had  he  the  lyrant^s  fate  sccurad,  and  paid 
The  debt  of  blood,  and  naturc^s  laws  obcy*d. 
The  Chersoue&an  plains  bad  ne'er  been  staia'd 
With  blood  of  nations  • 

Jtistiniao,  so  the  Roman  fates  agreed. 
To  empire  does  a  second  time  succeed  ; 
SwcU'd  with  redoubled  vengeaoce  he  returDiy 
His  breast  with  terrors  and  resentmeot  bums; 
Resolved  the  double  tyrani  to  display, 
And  all  the  debt  of  ten  years*  cxilo  p^ty. 
His  mutilated  face,  (3)  aud  murder'd  friends, 
Excite  the  unhcrjrd  mischiefs  he  intends  ; 
Gives  a  pretence  to  his  eagendVing  lust, 
And  pleases  him  to  think  his  vengeance  jusL 

Not  pcrs'nol  rage,  to  single  heads  extendi, 
He  murders  nations,  and  dispeoples  lands : 
Sends  his  directed  legions  to  devour. 
And   make   whole   kingdoms  fink    bcQeatb    bit 

power. 
The  Cbersonesans  feel  his  mighty  hate  ; 
Th'  abandoa'd  plains  mode  waste  and  desolate : 
The  numerous  cities  spoiled  ;  the  thousands 
The  nionumeQta  of  barbarous  rage  remain. 

Nor  satisGed  with  half  a  millioo  daki ; 
Grieved  ayd  uocasy  at  the  few  remain ; 


vcral  of  the  nobility  by  the  boeLi,  and  tonnented  them, 
And  murdered  other*.  Thii  way  of  d«slmct1on  l>ciii|;  tiH* 
narrow  foi  the  compaiu  of  tiia  bloody  diMlgaa,  he  nssulTcd 
to  6uLiih  U  at  onec,  by  a  gtukeral  moaaaci:*  of  alt  Ilia  iaki^ 


bitanUt  of  blf  imperial  city  of  ConataQtino|tte. 

T 


(1)  ThL-  pe4>]  le  haring  aome  itilellifceaaF  of  hli  d«i%a| 


l»aMbtii«»tfto 
to  kiU   hiBV 


kjiarr    Ulb 


r  t«« 


UlMLU     Wi,t4lVl.t.i: 


.....1 


LiHintiui,  wl»»ra  ho  had  made  _ 
cce,  and  having  given  him  hi*   ifi»u<Mc^ 
tion  .  I  L  tu  be  gone  tiu>  ntrxt  day,  l>ut  th*  tnna 

de«iji;ii  W.IA  Co  liavc  him  out  of  the  w*y. 

(2)  Leontiuf  finding  hoH^  loacten  wnt,  aad  taeved  by 
the  «ntruaLic«  of  the  citiicui,  taking  hU  guarda  m\th  "  ^ 
»uri>rlMMl  the  vinpcnv's  gtiardi,  and  afl«nriiili  ^ 
and  delivered  him  to  the  people,  wtio 
have  hi*  dobc  mu  tilt  ted,  ur  »iJl,  and  to  1 
Poatiok  ChuioacMUi    Apdni  k 
timpetoir,  wioitt  to  th«  people  <  i 
wiiich  they,  deteitinj^  him  fat !: 
dcAti,  but  li     : 
In  hiaetic  V 
of  those  Jil' 

Almighty,  th.it   ii  |je   v^uuUJ   jilcu' 

drowning,  and  restore  him  to  hia  powrr,  he  tvoolil  ftktglw 
all  hie  enL'micfi.     To  whi'h,  in  n.  ri^^c,  he  rrptied,  **Nrt, 
may  Go<l  dmwn  me  ihi.^  ; 
kpare  one  of  thtrni."     \v 
noantfi^sf tiJ  it  to  be  hf*  ' 

<  ' 

im... 
hi.,. 

].u  reincmtKrred  th.i' 
.,   to  luiirder  bim,   i^i 
lu.iniis,     io  be  r«ir«agedof  tltcr.i 

thifui,  witliordGn  totnake  a  untvcerud  i  

without  rtfrord  to  mgt  or  *c%,  which  «»aa  performc^l  t«  tM 
utxuott,  ia  a  mott  horrible  manner. 


< 


Tito'  fev*Dty  ihotiMod    more    the    waves   de- 

Toar,  (I) 
He  teams  to  let  a  wretcb  lurvlvo  hb  power. 

Roase,  nature !  (2)  when  a  tyrant  knoiri  no 

boandff 
*TIs  then  hit  fury  all  hii  will  conroundi : 
The  Clienoneiao  remnant  must  repay 
Some  blood  for  blood,  JutUnfun  led  the  way^ 
Tbe  pawive  wretches  taw  thetr  country  votd, 
Tbetr  towns  laid  waste,  their  families  dcitroy'd  i 
Tlieir  prayers  and  tears  had  ttl  been  made  in 

valo ; 
Th'  insatiate  tyrant  hunts  the  few  rem  am  : 
Lmte  vrtfdooa  ca\la  upon  them  in  the  fright. 
Bids  tbeni   leave  off  to  mourn,  and   learn   to 

fight: 
Nature  giTCs  arms,  and  just  revenge  tnflafncs, 
Afld  now  the  tjrnot's  coming  fate  proclaims. 
P^noed  with  guilt,  a  second  time  he  dies* 
Ab«ndon*d  to  despair,  yields  to  hii  fkte  and 


So  beav'n  decrees,  and  nations  own  it  juit, 
When  justice  calls  to  arm,  the  people  mwit ; 
They  must  the  iword  of  juft  revenge  display, 
And  when  they  do,  all  tyrants  must  obey* 

Nothing's  so  vile,  to  cowardly,  and  base, 
Carries  despair  so  open  in  hia  face  ; 
So  despicable,  so  contemned,  and  cursed. 
As  a  disbanded  tyrant,  from  his  throne  divorced; 
To  their  own  passions  they're  a  certain  prey, 
Aad  no  men  hang  themselves  so  soon  at  they, 
When  by  the  people**  justice  they're  pursncdi 
Aod  wait  the  mercies  of  the  multitude  : 
He  must  have  brazen  waits  about  his  heart, 
Or  act  by  some  new  uodisrover'd  art, 
That  can  the  presentee  of  his  soul  command, 
And  so  much  guilt,  and  so  much  danger  too. 
withstand. 

Satire,  pay  homage  to  revolving  fate, 
And  view  Rome's  em  ptre's  now  declining  State ;  (3) 
How  to  invading  nations  made  n  prey. 
The  Roman  conquests  foreign  lords  obey. 


fj }  trvcnqr  tbonuand  of  thero  wc 
A,ipk  to  ^  tlaitt  In  Ihc  etnpt^r^--'-  "'" 
liiilMMtc«nlievedlJi«nn  by  i\ 
Jiiai  hdnii  caat  away,  ihvy  wi  r 

&}  Mas  aattiAed  jrvt,  1m  tent 

tt»«Mla  cmtDtiy,  and  tliu  rtmvu 
dto  pom  nnntaot  fly  to  vnn*.  »n<l  i  'i 
liiir  iM,  SiMf  tak»  shippijifc.  and  »Ai 
OiBBfto^  asd  rinnimvrnting  die  tyrant. 


\  put  Qti  Ixiard  hii 

f"T  hb  dlvpriloti, 

1,  m  WFhicii,  the 

1-.  '<»  Irty  ir3«tfl 
noted ; 

picuB  to 

iJviiltrt^ne  htm,  and 
_  him.  Hit  off"  hii  head.     The  trftdert 
d  do  writ  ti.>  tptl  U4  what  thciw  piKvpIc 
th«  Lord'*  anfiinri'd  in  nuc-h  a  inanti«-r. 
I   eifipira  bF|er.ia   manifeftly   to    decline 
of  the  impcnal  »i*at   to  CorutantiDople, 
inremin  with  the  Inrbarou*  n*iloiii 
«f  1^  tiertli. '  PM«ackirf,  in  hin  mtrodtiction  to  the  '  Hi»- 
«Ny  «f  WMon^*  i«pics  tcry  hcU,  that  thi^  conttitutian 
dT  Ite  RanBAn  «iiipin  bHnj;  teuk^d,  af^er  it  becunie  • 
sMMffrhf  t  tfpoii  Uw  pftCAfkmfl  will  of  the  soldiery,  could 
muhmm  mnf  lonf  Mndnumee.  hut  nrep47«d  thv  wn\'  inr' 
Hv  om  mint  «oa,   I  must  add,  H  JuitiJh-d  the   i 
it  ta  «ay  pttmvr  that  c»u)d  «£ixc  upon 
by  the**  IttiTMinnj  of  forrijfnerK  tin 
«c»li««icft,  And*  At  la^r,  entirely  riduoed, 
hf  itM  Gvrmuw  *iid  (ioiHi*  who,  tn 
M  IVofn  Ihelr  <<o1d  nrul  fioor  hftbl 
Ifvtuiipi  utth  the   lu^uriuu*    Romana,    a 
ivM  ta  the  dclickrua  coujitnec  of  Italy  a 


Fmnce  ( 1 ) yields  to  hoa'^ds  orovcrturning  Gauls, 
And  borbarous  nations  (2)  storm  th'  imperiul 

waits : 
Tlie  Vjindats  stretch  the  wide  Cantabrian  plain, (.3) 
And  Sue^ian  troops  embrace  decirninjz  Spain  ?(•*) 
And  these  of^Ain  to  new  invasions  (ct)  bow, 
And  wilder  troops  their  kinf^doms  overthrow  : 
Franks,  (6)  from   the   Lord  knows  where,  in 

shoals  advance. 
Erect  the  name  and  ^jovemme nt  of  Frsncc  ; 
And  western  Goths,  (7)  more  numerous  than  the 

stars. 
Spread   Europe's    fruitful   Gelds  with   feeds  of 

future  wars  ; 
The  Vnndais,  (8)  that  by  conquest  ruled  before. 
Submit,  and  range  to  Afflca  for  more^ 
Sarmatian  Poles  (9)  o'erruu  the  northern  const, 
And   Scandinavian  (10)  tribes   huge  conquvsts 

boast; 
Wild  Huns,  and  Heruli,  (  U  )  and  Bclgic  bands. 
Fix  barb'rous  empires  on  the  Roman  lands ; 
New  kingdoms  raise  from  their  dismembV'd  state^ 
And  hasten  dying  Home's  deelfning  Cute* 
Legions  of  nations  (12)  in  th*  excursion  joia. 
From  Elbe,  and  Oder,  Danube,  and  the  Rhine. 


{1 1  Fraaee  flrtt  aras  but  a  provinco  of  the  Ga*ilt.  C4C«jir 
calls  all  the  inhabitantj  on  the  aorUi  and  <*«•!  rirlr  of  tt»e 
AJp«  and  tli*  Rbliie  Gauls;  and  a  nrodip'  -tul 

nation  they  wete,  aa  appcax^i  by  tne  v;.  y 

broujrht  into  the  field  attiuiiat  Cstar.  but  ^ 

[kerly  the  inbabitaB^  of  she  upper  aod  the!  >it 

^fterwarda  ipread  tbemaelvea   Arthcr,    v< 
Lombardy,  and*  »oi»e  tay,  eitended  chem  >a. 

(2)  Ilonne  WB»  ftPTCral  tfmei  tfonnad  1>>  inc  uujrtiAruua 
nations  r»f  the  Goihi  and  Gauii,  ta  aflerwardi  by  the 
Hun»!,  IttimLi^  Arc. 

J 1  J  K..  V  '  irtti,  Altsi,  and  SUingi,  cnnq^ —  "  '  *  r-rt 
"f  ('intabfia.  and  divided  it  .'. 

I  a  as  »tibduf<d  the  Alanl  :i  id 

dr<^;v  ".*.  i.»*.  V  AAdaia,  and  kepi  the  pcNMhiaiuii  ut  c^juiin. 

i^i  Mow  ijiTa»u»ia.  The  Wett-Gotha,  after  ihoy  had 
raraged  I(aly«  aad  sacked  Romia  i(*clf,  fall  into  Spahi  In 
vm»t  namben.  aod  aeiitnf  Catakmia  and  Lanjpiedoc,  fhiin 
1  hence  *pnmi  Ihemeeltea  both  into  Spain  and  Prance. 

(ti)  Tlie  FranU,  we  are  told,  wcf«  Ganaaaa  from  the 
narthtru  part*,  about  t»  ■  ^  "-  -  f  the  Weeer,  «jh1  inrad- 
uif  France  on  that  •*'  iher  aereral  aatioiia, 

cftlling  ih^rosclves  Fr»i  li, 

t?)  At  lait  the  t»«$u.„  i.  .x.,,  H^cntioiied  before,  rap 
planted  andoeemiu  all  the  ren*  and  beoune  masten  of  all 
ibc  mirtlieni  parts  of  Eimi^» 

(S)  Tlie  Vandal*,  driven  out  of  Spain  hi  •* 
went  over  into  AlVica  and  tofjk  posjciAion  <  i 
doiTtinJonii,  till  afterwards  iho  Romsin  cti:, 
itself  under  iho  reign  of  Juitinian  the  Gttct 
ruined  the  etnpife  of  tJie  Vandali  in  Africa. 

(9)  The  Pole«  were  at  Ant  ciUkd  BarmatJant,  and  inha- 
biU'd  but  a  iniaJl  couatzj  en  the  Barittlteoca,  bul  after- 
wsrdi,  by  conquest,  eateoded  tbcmaelrea  frvtn  tlw  Baltic 
in  the  north  olmect  to  the  Black  Sea, 

(lw>  D*ninark.Swi.i*n  iioi.t.iM  V"— r^n.  and  Mwway, 
and  all  the  mou'  .^4  In  Uut  Mft 

of  the  world  cai:  ,  n-la.  *^ 

(III  OdoaiseT,  k    „  ^,       „.  _„  ..uojeintlitr^bm 

nT  Auinutului„  in  th«  yrai  at  uur  Loid  476,  123a  y«an  miUt 
the  first  tbundatkoi  of  the  city,  501  yean  ^qm  tha  aattlc- 


r.n-*^ 


'If 


ment  of  the  monarchy  by  A 

renio^Hing  the  irapcTial  nt»t 

the  empire^  thiu  the  weiti'm 

till  U  wa*  in  amciurr  n-^cr 

him  handed  dc" 

vlaioni,  to  what 

(^icrman  empirt-, 
'  tree  of  an  emput, 
12}  The  Eomaoa  nduoed  mytlitiidc*  of  prineee.  ttatea, 
1  aatlotu,  out  of  the  ruiiia  of  whom  th<-v  r.^i,..  ,t  ti,,.(r 

vaat  monarchy.     Now  the  Romuni  iife  r- 

rable  nvtiona,  allured  by  iHu  auccaa  ctf  i  r>t 

ht'fare,  (aW  in  uju.jti   tLc  r«jiii.*  i>{  tA„if   ,->•  ij,, 

d 


the 

^iit 


aiiiftiic  tuvm(uu  «nd   Ruhdt- 

tn  the  poor  crmami  «f  Dm 

r  luu  Uie  name  than  thii  »ulbr 
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The  ntighty  province!  of  unciiMit  Ronie* 
That  DOW  compote  tho  throuca  or  Chriit^oddO), 
To  pluodcr,  rapine,  and  to  conqacst  yidd, 
And  titb'i  form'd  m  tho  triumphsint  fidd ; 
Tttero  for  the  gilded  bauble  they  contcMidi 
Aod  overy  crowo'i  divine  that's  there  abtiijii*d> 

The  iword  bat  governmeat  itidf  lubdued, 
And  right  to  rul«  was  bora  of  multitudo  i 
Bttttle,  not  blood,  the  itron^'^  debdto  deddcs, 
And  conquest  lioman  coiiqiu-sri  now  dividcv; 
The  tanction  fiJt'd  on  the  dt?pcnding  crown» 
Palis  of  itself,  whene'er  the  j)ower  comos  down  ; 
The  right  devolves,  anneitM  to  conqueit  sinnds, 
And  he  can  best  diipulo  thai  best  defends* 

Then  view  the  several  nationi  as  they  reign, 
And  how  by  right  their  conquests  they  tnnintaiij ; 
In  fields  of  blood  new  kinirdoms  they  eroqt, 
Obey  the  cUim  of  force »  «ud  weiker  Hghl  reject : 
Cooqueit  gave  nations,  cuuquorors  made  crowns, 
Soniti  govcroM  provinces,  mid  others  lowos ; 
Ah  was  iheir  own  which  tUey  by  conquest  gaiu'd, 
And  right  was  theirs  whose  power  that  rlgbt 
mountain 'd. 

Now,  satire,  sec  how  nature  rubs  mankind, 
And  reason  guidL'S  the  well-direcied  nitnd; 
The  uninstrucled  nations  knew  no  laws. 
Their  fighting  heroes  gain'd  their  just  applause  j 
The  shouting  Jegions  gave  them  their  renown, 
And   ho  that  gaia'd   the   kingdom   gained   tho 
crown. 

But  see  the  consequence  of  native  right. 
They  all  had  shared  the  hazards  of  the  fight  j 
All  claim  by  ibcir  proportions  in  the  war. 
Danger  and  glory  bears  its  equal  share  ; 
The  d aimer*  here,  to  laws  of  nature  fly, 
First  share  the  fight,  and  then  the  victory : 
Thus  farms  of  government,  m  nature  framed, 
Tho  right  of  property  is  first  proclaim'd  ; 
Terms  of  subjection,  and  of  rule,  agreed* 
And  govemmont  by  laws  of  rule  proceed. 

Soldicn  the  conquered  countries  dlyide« 
And  prooerttes  the  rights  of  rule  decide  i 
The  leaders  by  the  tenure  of  their  lands. 
Had  honours  suited  to  their  high  commands ; 
Nobility  upon  behaviour  stood, 
Commenced  in  merit  tirat,  and  not  in  blood; 
The  oaptaini  formed  the  gentry  of  the  land, 
Did  now  the  farm,  as  once  the  troop,  command  » 
The  geo*ra)s  of  superior  rank  and  fame. 
Grew  lords  and   princest  only  changed   their 

Dome; 
The  legionary  ■oldiers  fell  to  trade, 
Aod  «U  were  freemen  and  freeholders  made. 


tUi  ruined  i»t  )njt  by  JklisariiUp  under  (he  sane  Jnttiniiui. 
Tlie  UuiyundJ«0«,  Uoth*,  AUii  Frwiki,  dtvidiMl  Gaul  uiioi^ 
tJbmm:  ttiv  Utuu  ovorrun  PmndaU,  turn  called  Unagario, 
•ad  Itljrriruiu,  tlm  «utflirn  omptn,  foU  a  prvy,  ftnt  to  tlw 
SsfUMiila,  Bulsiulaiw,  and  ttmtima^  and,  ml  tut,  to  tli« 


Turks,  who  bold  it  to  tlidbi  day.  It  is  ottMrwd,  aitd  U  U 
llM  «y«r  awl  of  SBwcU^  bU  Omm  laMtMn  ia  liMaf;f,  tliiii 
la  ail  thM*  e«*iS  eoiM|aMt  osto  ma  mnqvuttitmrnd  ng  hi  of 
lf!099tuaimai,  juid  thi!  ruht  ofa  king  wtm  ao  longer vsKard^ 
in  Die  world  Ulan  that  kiag  ooold  fnal^itMtn  hl»  pOMmsioiL 
Tba  Roinaas  lost  t>y  coi»oiae«t  nochiaa  but  what  they  Aiat 
nioed  bj  tionaucstt  aad  tha  Mrord  look  fnim  tlMan  nolliiiif 
mtt  wkat  tlMj  aad  taken  by  the  tword  ttmn  Uui  Uuioocnt 


aad^rigktAa 


The  mighty  leading,  aU-commanding  things 
Govern *d  the  whole,  and  gaioM  the  name  af  king ; 
A  nama  indeed,  for  laws  of  his  command 
He  shared  with  them  with  whom  be  ihnrcd  thtt 

land; 
And  if  he  ceased  hia  due  respect  to  pay 
To  stated  roles,  they  quickly  ceased  t'  obey* 

The  nature  of  the  thing  implied  no  icu, 
*Twas  he  that  govem'd,  thoy  that  did  iNinett; 
They  all  had  borne  the  burden  of  the  Aelda 
And  by  that  right  their  new  possessions  held; 
Their  mutual  strength  the  conquett  hid  pro* 

cured. 
And  every  man  had  drawn  aliko  his  sword. 
But  their  duQ  derrence  now  in  peace  they  pnldt 
To  him  whose  conduct  they  in  war  obcy'd ;  ' 

The  reason  with  the  consequence  appears. 
The  homage  his,  but  the  possosfioii  tncirt. 

These  were  the  gothic  niloi  of  govcrnnaent. 

On  reason  built,  and  fix'd  in  general  conteou 

Nature  first  taught  men  icbemes  of  life  to  draw, 

In  order  live,  and  call'd  that  order  law  ; 

Nature  directed  men  to  understand. 

And  state  subjoclion,  when  they  state  commAmlt 

As  nature  taught,  they  nature  still  Qbcy» 

And  struggle  hard  for  native  liberty. 

In  vain  assuming  tyrants  have  opprest ; 

In  vain  deny  the  craving  nations  rest; 

The  subjugated  injured  people  rise, 

And  guLlly  tyranny  from  justice  fUei. 

Satire,  the  cndlcu  roll  turn  back  no  more. 
The  latent  search  of  tyrants'  fate  give  o'er ; 
Let  modem  histories  supply  our  pen. 
There  sec  these  fanded  gods  foil  down  tiko  men. 
Tyrannic  power,  that  morsel  of  ddlgbt. 
Has  always  been  disgorged  to  native  right ; 
The  people  still,  for  nature's  laws  rcmaiii« 
Their  liberties  at  all  extremes  maintoui : 
Blood  calls  for  btood,  tyraats  thcmsdvet  o'er* 

throw, 
It  ever  was,  (1)  It  ever  will  be  so : 
They  can  no  other  consequence  cjcpect ;  (S) 
They  fight  with  nature,  (ti)  reason's  laws  Itjept; 
Run  counter  Co  the  common  coune  of  thiogi* 
And  will  be  monsters  here  instead  of  kings ; 
Bo  nature^s  scourge,  and  all  the  people's  rod. 
And  act  the  devil,  (4)  to  bo  thought  the  God : 
VVtiat  can  the  nations  do  when  madmen  rule, 
But  set  up  jtiaiice  to  correct  the  fooK 
tlmpire  has  always  so  preserved  its  fame, 
For  liberty  and  law  are  still  the  same. 


(1)  TkBi«artm>pwtsorta<taiybul  an  ftiU  OT  dto  A* 
aniDtM  of  tills  kiad,  and  iha  Bearer  «•  go  bMk  i»  Ika 
Iwgiwithg  mfgoVSCBBisnt  Uia  mum  iailaacss  ire  hmm  ef  1^ 


pwpk^sattiog  up  aad  pttlUag  Oowa  tMr  monitfchs* 

{I)  It  SMtna  to  ba  a  phun  nmsMiiwMt  vt  saioa  lasi 
tyranny  ihoiLld  pirocure  tumults,  ■JtfiSllifkfUtir,  aad  sfl 
ioru  of  dasuidsn  in  tba  gurenunant,  bseaoaa  Iha  Wad  ^ 
govammsnt,  rla.  tha  ihruno.  t»oii^  put  otit  of  plaoib  dui 
dtsalstloa  mutt  affect  tho  «h<ilft. 

(SI  ThayeaaiMC  but  i«e  that  tjaiyraiinlsaofVfftWfaQ^ 
tt  to  oppoM  utura.  and  tlwlr  own  nasMi  trill  «7umvi  ' 
mUiAk«  wheiMvat  Ibey  alews  to  glva  II  a  ftavdsm  t»f  a^ . 
<4>  it  it  Tuy  obM»rvabl«  that  yaa  aawr  flad  a  klnji 


areiia  a  tymanical  power  orar  bJa  pao^  bwt  It  It  alv«t}« 
lutgovcmed  tIm  in  htinMlt    Man  nC  Tlilas  iiwl 
nodcfalion  seXdiun,  if  «var,  tuai  cyfaiilsi,  tkit 

iMdiu  ihffin  of  ewuaa  la  flta  tlMi  fitM 
to  tbair  lutsi.  and  maka  tha  asror  of 
ctljnct  of  Ufe  mix  togatbu. 
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lie  that,  invested  with  the  robei  of  poi^oft 
Thinks  *liK  his  right  tho  people  to  devour^ 
Will  always  Bnd  some  stubborn  fools  remaio, 
That  ha'  so  little  wit  they  woaH  ha  sUin  ; 
That  always  turo  Again  when  they're  opprestt 
And  batcly  spoil  the  gay  tyrannic  jest ; 
MadJy  take  arms,  and  with  their  masters  fight, 
And  talk  of  oaturcj  laws  of  God,  and  right* 

Tyrants  should  always  take  sufficient  carc« 
Of  such  unhappy  people  to  beware;  (I) 
For  when  they've  alt  the  rules  of  reason  past, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  but  these  resist  nt  last  i 
When   passive    thousands    stretch   beneath   his 

sword, 
And  freely  die  at  his  imperial  word. 
Those  wild,  unhappy,  self-defending  few. 
If  not  destroyed  in  time,  will  ravel  all  tho  dew  ; 
Will  all  the  engines  of  oppression  owe, 
And  trample  power  beneath  the  feet  of  law. 

It  can't  be  hetp*d,  the  course  of  things  is  so. 
As  fire  ascends,  and  waters  downward  flow  ; 
*Twas  always  natural  for  men  opprest, 
Whene'er  occasion  offers,  to  resist ; 
'Til  not  enough  to  say  they  may,  'Us  just, 
But  strong  necessity  commands  they  must ; 
They*re  traitors  else  to  the  entails  of  sense. 
And  rebels  to  the  laws  of  Providence  ; 
*Ti«  the  supreme  command  of  heaven,  and  they 
Are  always  blessM  in  it  that  do  obey. 

So  France  deposed  the  Merovig^bn  line, 
And  banish'd  Chjldrick'g  (*2)  lost  the  right  divine  : 
So  Holy  League  their  sacred  Benry  (3)  slcW) 
And  cali'd  a  council  to  erect  a  ntfW  : 
So  right  divine  must  still  to  justice  bowt 
And  people  iirst  the  right  to  rule  bestow : 
So  Spain  to  arbitrary  klnga  inured. 
Yet  arbitrary  Favila  (4)  abjured  : 
Denmark  four  kings  deposed,  (i>)  and  Poland 
si:ven,  (G) 


(t)  Uc  that  will  be  »  tjTaiit  ihouid  reialTQ  tu  kill  all  the 
M»plc  At  once,  for  if  he  ieavu»  !>•  *  i  '  ■■"'  '^' -*  '-w  will  ni 
Iftit  cUfftroy  hkm;  and  the  stop  Cher 

ioiMMsai,  laenUoaed  folio  a,  u  i  v  of  it, 

(2)  CbUdrickthe  ¥int,  the  suu  ^^  .^^ ., ...  Uis  Ua- 

dTtetisaeu,  wu  banished  by  tho  n^ri^kii  infii^  «od  uoe 
Eiriditu,  a  Gtttd,  set  up  in  hii  «tcad.  Childiick  the  8«coiid 
w...  ».,„:.  1,^.(1  ^^  deposed  by  hut  «ubjecu,  and  King  Ptjxiu 
lis  ffeead.  and  io  tfnded  the  MeruYi^ian  fatnjJy, 
'  ague  dopoc«d  Henry  the  Third  and  dccliired 
at,  a  muTdercri  and  ancapable  to  reigu,  innl 
frequent  counsel  a  with  the  Tope's  Legat*  &ad  the 
about  ic'tiLing  tUa  crown,  and  lever&l  prapo«dia 
oT^utUiug  it,  sometimes tiu  the  lufonUorSpiiitit 
nt  other  timet  on  uio  Cardinal  uf  Suurboit,  the  Duke  dc 
Mftln*,  and  otbcn, 

(4)  Pavila.  m  cruel  tyrant,  wa»depo»ed  by  tho  Castiliuaa. 
who  chnae  jud^fea  to  admiuistcr  the  government  for  a 
Uue*  till  they  could  dlApote  of  thenuelvci  better. 

(£)  The  DoueA,  by  the  various  .  .,n. .  tiiu-i  ..f  rlu  ir  kin«, 
pttUlKL  dorvrn  aiad  nut  up  too  ina<  lut  the 

rolioirtngf  dei»o««d  priuce*  wert  .ligion 

planted  in  Denmo-rk. — Chfi  i  ,  - -i  -A  wa*  de- 

~  and  bankhcd  by  his  &uli|t!:ci4,  Uts  i)rAUD>  and  op- 
)D.— Woldtfauur,  hi*  *ucceii»or,  woi  Mttrvcd  intheume 
r  —  £nc,  ftuccc&ior  to  Qu4»ea  Margaret*  wo*  de- 
by  his  auhjecta,  for  violating  their  right:  of  frvo 
election,  attain piing  to  declare  Boy;j»laaa,  DuEe  of  Tome- 
ranii,  king,  vrithuut  the  consent  of  the  Statoa. — Chrutlou 
the  BecoDil,  having  been  driven  out  of  Bwedeo  for  hi*  bloodv 
ood  tTronnical  behuriour,  ^-.ui  also  deposed  in  Denmark 
for  the  like,  anno  1A20,  and  choAo  Frederic,  Ditke  of 
Uolstein,  in  hl»  utead,  the  liitcal  auceAtom  of  the  preient 
Xiiig  of  Dentaark. 
(6)  FoUad  dcpuicd  abundiince  of  ihoirdakesaiidpriaoct 


SwcdeUnd  buit  one-and-twentyj  (1)  JE^pain  ele- 
ven :  (2) 

formerly^  but,  betides  them,  VtM  following  are  renvirkabVe  ^ 
— Lcctiui  II,  anno  750,  wma  baiiUlied  the  country  by  the 
iiLhabitants  for  murdBring  hia  elder  brother.  Lutoxis  I 
won  depo«ed  and  killed  for  putting  a  fniud  upoti  the  people 
'     "'  -....-     .1    —     .  liMijiuuicatcd 

iw,   and 

'  .itcii  liy 

>r,   waa 

\  I  [,    Kur- 

tiii.!'.  -tritiiaiu 

1    l,L  ir  to  tti«i 

f>u,  deserted 

OJid  upoa  hil 


in  the  election,     BollslaUfi  theHanly^v 
by  the  Pope  for  Uie  murder  of  the  Ui  i 
bring;  deposed  and  bantehed,  and  (Inc 
evL'r>"botly,   murderod   himaelf.      Mp 
dcjHMed    fur    nmleadiDiniatration.      ) 
Hiimcd  LocLicu&,   woa    dopoied    fur    i 
tSi^iamund,  of  Hungary,  was  refis^ul 
cruwn,  because  m  Hungarian. 
Poland  upon  hii  being  mode  K  i 
desertion  they  cTiu>c  a  new  kiji  : 

0) — 1.  Ill  i,iri»t  horri!  tvrjiMt  itiflt  ever  reigned 

inbwetltn  \t  night  aflcV  he  wai  crowned,  he 

burnt  ftovfii  .  ii-cii  In  their  lc»Urini-^,  ,Tn<l  flvo  juont 

afterward*,    'lin' SwrJcs.  caJlyd  in  tin.-  I '  >  l.t 

the  tyrant  to  that  extrt-'mity,  that  he  l'  1 

his  family,  iu  his  palaro. — 3.  Biom,  l> 
Jccto,   because  he  wtmld  not  hearken    i'>   Lh<'    {.:tiri:»tian 
religion. — S.  Amuod,  for  pcr«ecuiing  the  ChrUtiaui.  woa 
depo*cfl,  and  hanUhcd  nlr.o.— I.  Olaus  vms  «iit;riflecd  by 
hi«  1  11  ntUpsal,  ho  heing  before 

tliflt  i.L'hil   oAerwarda  destrQ)v<l 

thiii  acriflcesuprin  pamcf  firnth, 

but  tNo  jit'iiplc  were  so  ciiragetl  at  it,  thiukirii.'    '  '       -w 

unjuatlv  invaded,  that  they  deposed  tiim,  -^ 

burnt  him  at  UpsoL  — 0    Ingo  ihc  Piou*,  s 

rv]j^on  being  increased  in  Sweden  again,  l^ 

idol  at  Uptot,  anno  lObO,  but  the  P^aa  par'  i' 

bu'ing  yet  the  itioiigettr  wer«  again  so  enra^ 
b^miabed  him  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  i 

in  ScboDi'D. — 7.  Magnus,  the  King  of  Donn 
claimed  king  after  a  great  victory,  but  dey>  I 

vanquished  by  the  Swedes. — ft,  Swercher,  a  i,  rujn.  amj  a 
murdttrer,  twice  dcjiosed  and  beaten,  lied  to  Nurway,  oad 
nt  sknoihiiT  attempt  to  recover  tJie  tTown.  waa  slain  by  the 
SwL-des.— y.  Waldcmar,  deposed  by  the  Btatea,  and  Magnus 
»et  lip  in  his  room. — 10.  Birger,  anno  13(^,  deposed  by  th« 
titates,  and  restored  IADS,  and.  for  txetchnry  and  cruelty, 
was  afterwords  deposed  agoiUt  and  beatcOi  and  Jled  to 
Dcamark.— 11,  12.  Magnus,  tvtice  deposed,  once  by  Uie 
nobility,  and  hii  ton  *vt  u|i  in  his  stead ;  but  artcrwartjb 
ntatoreahii:."'  .    ',  "  '  Ujji  scmj  ww  a       i  '  t, 

beatoiU  at   '  ^nng,  and   t.  r. 

oltcrwardfr  .■■.,  but  was  oUj.  ,j 

hia  crown. —  i^i.  jMiiirt,  uic  succeMof  of  Mo^ntift,  iu^^iubeil 
by  the  States,  by  thti  ossistaaoe  of  liaiK*^W  Queea  of 
Beumork,  and  after  a  long  war,  he  was  obUitiMl  to  rv»,\wf^ 
hif  pretonsioiMH— 14  Eric,  son  of  Margaret,  iJcj  ,  >  ■  ^y 
the  nobUity  of  Sweden  and  the  Dak-karls,  aii  .  s 

troubiuii,  liie  king  refusing  to  n*!iU<»  .'^^.i  f 

Colmar,  the  Swedes  and  Da»i     >     i 
Icgiance    to  bim,    and    crowt  ( 

Bavaria. — 15.  Charles  CnaiiJSuM  i* 

and  nobility,  after  he  had  bein  mt-uu  a  ►wil;.  «im  ^  44Ji-'iii»j», 
King  of  Denmark,  crowned  in  hi«  stead  ;  bu  was  ri'storeff 
Again  upon  King  Christian  turning  a  rri«*al  tyrant,  by  the 

Bishop  KaU  I  and  the  nobility,  br-i  c  ■*  ■  ■  ^ ^       '  'il 

he  was  a  second  time  deiioaed,  <^  ^ 

and  mode  to  rvsign  and  abjure  is.!  r 

that,  was  restored  again,  and  kln;J  n 
la.  Christian  was  three  time*  king  an  >  ! 

—17.  Btiieosture  reigned   14  year«,  ^t 

kipg,   and  waa  deposed  by  the  si^Xiuijt  U 

reigned  »  great  wtiile  peoceabLr  and  pr'>  jI 

fsJIing  into  the  error  of  all  hia  predocestur  > 

nic  governnicnt,  Illegal  ta^vj^,  raising  lu.^..,,  .. .,..>ut 
consent  of  parliament,  or  tho  like,  the  potijiie  took 
arms,  reoouacvd  their  allegiance  lo  him,  and  deposoil 
him,  making  Stecnttitre  recent  again. — ID.  ChrisLion,  the 
tyrant  of  Detimork*  deposed  by  the  univprsal  consent  of 
the  people,  and  the  osaistonoe  of  Gustavus  Erickson,  for 
mujxlenng  60O  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  abundance 
(if  most  barbarous  actions-'—K,  £ric,  the  son  of  tho  Ikmous 
Qustavufl  Eriokson,  sitoE  a  long  and  happy  reign,  yet 
beginning  to  tyrannise,  aod  commjtting  murdais  upon  tht 
nobility,  and  attempting  to  murder  his  own  brolhtr,  was, 
by  the  universal  rising  of  his  subjccu,  dcpoaed,  and  hia 
brother  Charles  mode  king  io  hli  sload.— -21.  Siiriiimund, 
of  Poluid,  was  depuMd  by  the  Siredeft,  for  io 

res  tore  Popery  ;   ami,  io  a  fUU  «»f«mhly  ^« 

daclared  ini-i\N:tl>K'  to  reign,  and  Charlea,  T  i  r- 

nuuiia,  m.i  ''i  room,  who  was  Ute  fuUwr  m1  vlte 

great  Gu>r  is. 


SATIRE. 


Russiii  Demetrius  banish'a  from  the  throne, 
And     Portugiil     puU'd    young     Alphouiut   (1) 

down; 
And  alt  the  nationi  that  have  forms  of  fttatCj 
Have  set  up  laws  uhoYe  the  niagiitrate; 


WbeneW  the  Belf-advaocing  wretch  rcquIrcUt 
A  lawlc«  role,  hii  govcrumcnl  expired* 

So  let  all  co\  crnoicnU  their  right  wUhdrtw, 
When  kings  forgot  their  due  regard  to  Uvr 


BOOK    IX. 


Satirs,  the  line  of  prince*  next  survey, 
And  sec  from  nheticc  they  rule,  or  wo  obey  : 
Vtcw  the  Htrong  intersct^tiona  of  the  race, 
And  the  divjneit  title  ro  the  place. 
Succession  ii  the  vast  prctetidcd  claim  : 
Expose  the  cheats  how  impotent^  how  lame, 
How  ill  it  will  support  the  right  divine, 
Ai^d  lio^  fur  back  the  oldest  eklm  by  line? 

If  in  thoir  line  the  «acred  title  lies. 
Whene'er  that  line's  dccay'tf,  that  title  dies : 
But  if  posae«frinn  (2)  supersedes  the  lino* 
And  king,  tjun.  king,  enjoys  the  rij^ht  divine  ; 
Thctj  all  sucrcHion's  (3)  fled  from  piDJesty, 
And  usurpation's  as  Uivine  ai  he. 


a  Sp&nish  nobleman,  wu  deposed  ;  tho  m'^pl^i^  ittdt  aflRf 
a^iu&t  him  with  ifreai  Tuiy^  mi4  CDU«d  in  tbo  Moon  lo 
their  Miislancc,  ^I'ho  aft^rmnrdj  ovt.'rruji  all  Spain;  aod 
Qjjpa,  Aitd  Julian,  whusi-  daughter  he  had  raruhed.  rwoltcd 
tfmi  HotherieL,  with  Uicir  troops,  in  a  greal  battb,  by 
which  Rathorick  nran  overthrown  and  Atain  in  the  fight, 
PuiE  p.  22. — Alphonao  1 1  was  denoted  h}-  hii  people, 
utdcr  the  conduct  of  Matrnif  Atus«— U«>rnard,  Aon  of  Cbarl^ 
tnaipie  of  France,  waa  rejected  by  the  Spanionlt,  only 
berauM!  thi^y  would  not  h9  governed  by  a  PniMichinan. — 
— AJpho»«o  Hit  •tuttamed  the  Gveat,  and  a  brave  ixrtiioe, 
fet^  for  aftcrwardi  lyrannixing  oirer  the  pcopte,  andloadiog 
them  with  illegal  and  unreoionahie  ta&es,  was  twjc'e 
deposed.  Puft  p,  39,  30.— FaviLaj  Kin^  of  Caatile.  a  cruel 
tyrabt,  deputed  by  the  Castiliant,  who  abjured  him,  and 
let  up  a  mag]^  hkc-  that  of  the  Pentiana,  to  gorera. — 
AJphonio   IV    WM   Judged  unfit  to  govern,   and  ubliscd 


kinirdr.m  to  hia  brouier 

d  the  crown*  and 

lo  linnjr  to  Teftono 

\Mi  ■^i't  nil  S^intrtiua 

'^  pain, 

itiber 

^ution, 

>i>it,ii,»    v^iio  <•('  Luuia  Uie 
•on  of  her  yountjer  viator 


TcttT  ihv.  t  r 


.  1. 


by  the  peopJ 

Kamicu*,—!) 

hAniahcd  Sai! 

their  i^tMMi  i^ii 

the  aecond  tn 

but  the  vlt»i 

to  ieveu,  aitiJ 

t  AitlwaT  in 

8%lilb  of  F 

Seratfaria: 

depoaedaiid.i 

ting  aJlhitai 

dfivvn  Etut  I'!  '  ,.,. 

V         ■  It- Fourth,  CJ-lk^d  "iln;  bcuijUal  oJ"  ;•--, 

^■  '   of  children,  hired  another  nmr* 

'  .'ittcTHpted  to  haw  a  (Uughter,  "" 
I  wn,  and  proclaimed  her  heir  appar^iiil, 

^  ring  into  on  a««ociaiiun,  deposed  blBii 

u  '■<  AlTjhun«oXL 

U )  J  ^od  more  kings  tbaa  AJ^jhoimui, 

but  ti»  <  bte  inatamce,  whom  they  put  by 

only  li<  ingt  aod  hit  mother  encroadiad 

Upnn  Ihc^ii  liburtivs. 

(t)  Doth  thnu  nitlet  may  b«  hnpwftet,  for  he  that  po4^ 

•c»e«  m.^y  have  no  righlt  aUlMr  Iqr  th«  coatcnt  of  the 

tv,ao(  the  land,  or  thelnJierilanceof  ancc«tor«, 

rt'spcclj,  an  oaorper. 

1'  ,1  hot  a  rifcht  of  vuceeuion.  can  dcrUve  that 

iuccci*i*>M  but  a  little  way,  all  the  tines  of  ancepton  being 

inraerlWtt  of  which  after.    And  thla  r^btful  iiUlmilor  m^ 

iMMt  by  tjraiup?*  and  arbitrary  illegal  power. 


De  facto  11  dcjurfi,  and  a  crown, 
To  every  man  that  hai  it,  is  his  own. 

Reason's  bewilder  d  in  the  nice  dtspote, 
And  argument  c^m  make  but  little  out : 
tmngination  suffncotes  and  dies, 
Choked  with  the  misTS  of  inconsistencies. 
The  right  of  f,imllies  must  all  be  meanl. 
Not  of  possession  only,  but  descent ; 
And  all  our  royal  lines  arc  so  decay'd. 
By  bn 5 tardy  nnd  blood  preenrious  made  ; 
That  no  successions  ciin  their  title  clear, 
To  make  a  crown's  divinity  appear ; 
For  how  can  that  descent  be  call'd  divine, 
Where  whores  and  bastards  interrupt  the  line. 

If  kings  byjw.¥  dhintim  wear  the  crown* 
By  natural  dcvutution  handed  down  ; 
Let  them  go  biick  aod  trace  the  sacred  claim, 
ThcyHI  Brtd  the  genealogy  so  lartie* 
So  full  of  usurpations^  sui'h  a  crowd. 
Of  false  successions,  spurious  births,  and  bbod| 
Such  perjuries,  such  frauds  to  wear  a  crown, 
They'd  blush  their  ill*born  ancestors  to  own. 

Nor  is  it  length  of  time  (I)  that  wilt  procatti 
This  sacred  claim  they  make  to  sitcred  powcf  [ 
Unless  they  can  thut  length  of  time  extend*  (3) 
To  the  first  king,  and  make  hi«  right  lhc4r  frkodr 
Nor  can  that  king  the  privilege  convey. 
Unless  paternal  right  did  iiii  first  right  i»bey. 

And  Where's  the  prince  can  trace  bit  high  it' 
teeot, 
Back  to  the  pntriarchjil  governroenl  ? 
Proon  thence  with  free  uninterrupted  bIcMd, 
Can  make  his  sacred  high  relation  good? 

(1)  Length  of  time,  or  caatiniiaUoti  «f 
"IT ke  no  title  good  that  waa  but  *o  t 
^  ixad  }^'0>M.''H&ed  a  noUon,    ■■ 
Ii  in   the  worldf  yet  if  il\ 
_.-_uiL'd  the  croTMi.   mt  ctnt 
wbethtf  by  ia*iir]» 
the  iqjury  remain 
laiiction  from  th<    : 
forv^  that  V, 
•OTiion.  bu! 
aoriptlou  *i 
which  a  U£  : 
than  cxteni 
the  rnof*:  i  ^ 

(3    ' 
athi 
miK^''    . 
ancient  iu  t^ 
ttin^viit  in  ii 
I  only  K-rvci  ' 


tint 

•f  f»i 


Nat  Bourbon,  (I)  Arragon,  (2)  or  Austrin.  (3) 
Ja^llo,  (4)  Muley  Hnmct»  (5)  or  Bragaj  (6) 
Not   Sophy,   (7)  Great  Mogul,   (8)  or   Otto- 

inao,  (9) 
Uncus  of  Chili,  (10)  Chinat  or  Japan ;  (11) 
Not   Stuart,   (1'2)   though   they  by  justeit   titk 

reign,  <13) 
Cun  line*  of  blood  to  proper  length  maintaju. 

HaiLrace  htgh-bomj  with  whom  no  lines  com* 
pare, 

For  tnatcblcss  sisters,  (14)  just,  and  good,  and 

fair : 
Ancient  in  title  too«  aUl«d  to  crowof, 
Yet  more  by  proper  merit  raised  to  thrones  i 
You  have  the  dignity  of  nature  gain'd» 
By  virtue,  and  by  virtue  'cts  maintain*! : 
So  JDftly  sacred,  as  eiactly  good, 
A  better  claim  to  rule,  than  birth  and  blood. 
Princes  that  by  this  lustre  gain  the  crown, 
By  double  title  'tis  cstecm'd  their  own. 
By  justice  you  the  sacred  style  enjoy, 
Injustice  does  the  sacred  style  destroy. 

(1)  The  bouw  of  BourboD  talk  of  ezceediag  cnliquity, 
from  the  6x*t  Jippearance  of  the  Franki,  and  bear  tbe  ileur* 
de-lU,  At  thfc  beauty  of  France*  in  their  amii,  boat  Ling 
tb«y  are  origlrol  French,  but  ttill  bcrcr  is  no  original  of 
power, 

t2)  The  Artagunian  princei  olAim  their  fJcsccur  from  the 
attcient  SpimlartLs,  who  bo  nobly  rchuU^d  the  IloniJUif ;  hxtt 
I  do  not  tnd  ami  there  it  miy  appeanmce  of  trath  in  it, 
and  if  there  were,  ¥re  can  tbtrw  tbundance  of  imerrupUona 
to  a  direct  iucc«csiiiiL. 

(3)  The  boute  of  AnttrU  If  an  ancient  and  illuitriouB 
houie,  but  ail  their  claim  to  tl»o  imperiJil  digiiity  Is  by 
election,  not  by  succe&aion,  and  thftt  iii  not  the  title  vrvi  zm 
dispatin^. 

(1^  Ja|^U<H  an  ancient  family  in  Poland,  who  came  to' 
(he  croirn  by  maniaKe  of  Iledvrig,  the  heir  of  another 
rvmote  family,  and  both  these  have  been  long  extinct,  and 
tha  crown  naturally  devolved  upon  the  peoplf'a  choice, 
where  it  still  rttoainA,  till  now  the  Klnif  of  Sweden  hai 
cho*en  a  Idng  for  them,  and  the  sword  niuit  decide  it. 

(5)  Haley  Hamet,  Emperor  of  Morocco;  they  do  not 
concern  thctnaelTf!*  about  familic*  or  antiquity. 

(6)  Bragat  thepr<»«fit  Royal  family  of  Portugal,  descended 
from  John  Duke  of  Brtvga«*a,  whom  the  PoitogoeM  made 
kbtg,  m>ou  the  revolt  from  the  Spaniard. 

(7)  The  Sophy,  or  Emperor  of  Persia  |  they  claim  a  very 
ton^  inccessioR*  l>ut  though  we  cannot  enter  into  the  historr 
of  th«  present  raco  of  Persian  klngt,  the  Bcripture  wifl 
funihih  iLs  with  aceountt  enough  of  the  interrupiion*  of 

1  -H,  iibout  the  time  of  the  Mediun  govern- 
the  Persian*  and  afterwards  in  the  capdvity 
] '  'riu*,  and  Uie  canquvst  by  Alexander. 

(>y  TLu  gLoealogy  of  the  Great  Afogul  it  a  dark  thing, 
and  )ii4At  inquiry;  but  tlio  freqoeat  war»,  inttiireciiooA, 
and  cuitliiR  «.^  of  \inip,  in  thoio  countrlec,  will  give 
authoritv  tus  line  far  from  an  oripnaJ. 

(Oji  Xlii  "lily  !•  ^<?fy  ancitint,  and  has  reigned 

with  an  ti  ^  accession  of  blood,  though  not  in 

direct  prtiiisi^euiture,  for  above  500  years. 

(10)  The  Uncas  were  kings^  or  emperon,  of  Peru,  and  of 
Chili  ulaoj  asd«  as  they  pretended,  had  retfafned  a  great 
many  thouaand  yean,  but  their  history  was  uU  verbal  and 
£abuIoiui. 

(Ill  'Hic  vaat  luccetstou  of  China  is  uaaccountahle  and 

:t.  tic  it  as  long  lu  it  will,  is  lately  extinct, 

Tartar  reigoH  now  by  conquest, 

ont  Royal  family  of  England*  of  which  her 

Mujc-tj  iii  <Ji'-  l^t  appar«nt  direct  branch,  hat  as  much  of 

aiiuquity  UJ  bo«st  of  at  most  in  tho  world,   and  by  its 

alliance  with  most  of  the  great  famiUtj  in  Europe,  is  truly 

intUctiou*,  but  he  that  attempted  to  bring  it  from  «  ftiar« 

oc^liuil  of  princes,  run  himself  a^roimd  in  a  most  ridicu- 

lemt  manner, 

,;  i  f  itle,  vis.,  the  Revolution  and  Parliamentor)' 

^,  ni  which,  whoever  re%ns  in  England,  has. 

totii  ,  a  divine  right  to  the  crown,  and  possesses 

It  by  th(<  bcfic  lenurv  in  the  worlds 

til)  Tb«  lale  Queca  Mary,  of  bleued  memoryp  and  hn 
prMflDt  Mi^ty« 


Satire,  ascend,  the  steps  of  monurchs  tread, 
Atid  view  the  sacred  titlus  of  the  dead  ; 
Search  to  the  early  monarchs  of  this  Isle, 
And  view  thejfu*  divinum  of  the  royal  ttyle. 

Cooquest,  orcompncts,  form  the  rights  ofkiogf. 
And  both  are  human,  both  unsettled  thtngi ; 
Both  subject  to  Lontingcneies  of  fate, 
And  so  the  godship  (1)  of  them  proves  a  cheat* 

Let  dl  the  mngi  of  this  leomod  age. 
Bring  out  their  long  records  upon  the  stage  ; 
Let  'cm  uninterrupted  kmgship  trace,  (2) 
And  show  us  where  began  the  heavenly  race* 
Of  all  the  monurchs  which  the  world  command, 
Where'*  the  firtt  stamp  of  the  celestial  hand  : 
There'i  not  a  king  in  Europe  wears  a  crown, 
But  his  too  modern  fara'iy  has  been  known  : 
Hist'ry  can  ail  iheir  shorter  offspring  trace, 
I*rovc  the  mechanic  blood  of  every  race  : 
Describe  the  uncxpecttng  hero*s  kind. 
To  his  own  fortunes  or  advancement  blind: 
Can  scorch  them  back  beyond  their  real  fame. 
And  drnw  the  short  synopaii  of  their  claim  : 
Mean  in  thetr  birth,  rocaner  in  merit  known, 
With  neither  kin>  or  prospect  of  a  crnwo, 

Tho  government's  the  greatest  monarchs  have. 
They  stole  them  first,  or  first  the  people  gave. 
What    claim    Imd  Col  C'nute,  (3)  or  Captain 

Suenc, 
What  right  the  roving  Sax  and  pirate  Dane  ; 
Heogist  or  IIorsa»  (4)  Woden's  blood  defied^  (5) 
And  on  their  s\*ord»  not  family,  relied. 
The  Norman  bustard,  what  divine  call  ? 
And  Where's  the  heavenly,  high  originat? 

These  naked  nations,  long  ciposed  a  prey 
To  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny ; 
Their  infant  strength,  unfit  to  guard  iheir  name. 
Exposed  them  naked  to  usurpers'  claim : 
An  open  prey  to  robbers,  and  the  isl<?, 
To  wild  invaders,  grew  an  early  spoil. 

The  Roman  thieves  ravaged  the  wealthy  coast, 
And  Britain's  fruitful  plains  fed  C«sar'8  oumVous 

host. 
What  birthright  raised  the  ravenous  Lombard*s 

name,  (6) 
Hit  sword,  and  not  bis  tikm*\y,  formed  his  claim. 


(1)  If  they  were  4ncrcd  in  themselves  and  of  divine 
origuuU.  they  would  nntr  be  tubject  to  chari|{C«  and  in- 
terruptions, as  we  ol WAY 6  find  them,  but  be  permanent  and 
durable,  like  their  nriLnfMl. 

(2)  Jt  1»  plan  ; Lies  in  tho  world 
came  from  brr  ni  bluod. 

(3)  ThoflrM  '  7ir.iiP!;  had  no 
prcU-^ncc  to  govi-rninriit  ;»M  .  ■;  I,  I'f^ 
and  robbers,  put  to  «ca  on  i  |  rt-  - 

»dationi  on  their  neighbour:^.  :  iJiut 

of  violence  and  tho  fti*nrd, 

{i)  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  leaders  of  the  Saxoiu,  and 
afterwards  conqucnnj:'  Krtit,  hrcame  kingt,  that  is,  mado 
tlienusetres  so,  of  whi  I 

(5)  Woden  was  fan  nrst  great  leader  of  the 
<Rt>thi  intrt  Exxmpr,  i  _-s  afftcf  cd  tn>^  thouj^it 

he 

ufcOf 

pt"v]-'iL'  .Ti  .'S'*  unuo'i  unuHT.  rtir  i  vrri,'l  il'Uj  us  out  i..i  iivde, 
*  EccJcft.  Hifrt/  lib.  V,  chnj».  12,  tJ»e  Saxon  kinjji  were  no 
<»thor  than  their  guncralj  in  war. — Tyrrtr*  *  lutroductlon,* 
▼oh  i.  fol.  Jfl. 

(6)  Jtilius  CjKftar,  pruperty  a  Lombftril,  «i  Lorobsrdy  was 
aiturwards  extended  over  Italy. 


( 


\ 


WhctfVr  the  Roman  eajflci  spread  their  wings, 
Tht'Y  blasted  oatiant,  and  licstroj^d  their  kin^g« 
Au  ho!>t  of  moniirihs  ( 1 )  full  an  eaiy  prey. 
And  uM  thmir  Jus  tiivinams  Roman  lords  obey  : 
The  Romun  Jeg^ions  puUd  the  «acred  dowD^ 
And  rolls  of  kingdoms  form'd  th'  impcrid  crown, 
CKi»ar  in  triumph  (2)  o'er  their  klairs  preiidcs. 
And  right  of  conquest  half  the  world  divides. 

But  as  the  sword  unjustly  cut  his  Wiiy« 
He  lost  by  night  what  he  obtainM  by  day : 
In  to«s  of  btood,  he  dreneh'd  the  sword  of  wnr. 
And  brought  tyrannic  government  (3)  from  far; 
OppressionSi  violence,  nnd  conquest  came. 
On  wingi  of  fate*  to  r&tie  the  Roman  name: 
And  yet,  for  freedom  struggled  very  hard. 
And  nature^ti  lo?c  to  libTty  appeared  : 
The  invaders  bought  their  rirjht  of  conquest  dear. 
And  legions  of  their  Roman  bones  lie  here> 

When  thewj  their  weeks  of  slaughter  had  ful- 

fiird. 
And   seas    of  British  blood    ftow'd    down   the 

British  field  : 
Shoals  of  barbarian  Goths,  (4)  worse  thieves  than 

they. 
From  Crtledonian  Friths,  nnd  frozen  Tay, 
Overspread  the  fruitful,  now  abanJoned,  plams, 
And  led  the  captivcd  victims  in  their  chains  : 
The  weakened  native?,  helpless  and  distressed, 
Doom*d  to  be  plundered,  riviali'd,  and  oppressM* 
One  devil  by  another  to  expel. 
And  tired  with  cries  to  heaven,  apply  to  heth  (5) 
Employ  new  tbievea  from   the    rude    northern 

coast. 
To  rob  them  of  that  little  they  had  not  lost : 

And  now  to  their  deUverers  they  pray. 
For  these  demand  their  liberty  for  pay  :  (6) 
From  robbers  saved^  and  from  oppression  free, 
They  sold  themselves,  to  buy  their  liberty. 
The  work  onoe  doae»  the  workmen,  to  be  paid, 
Only  demand  themselves  and  all  they  had* 
Cowards,  to  shun  their  fate,  betray'd  by  fear. 
Rush  on  worse   barms  than  thoso  they  would 

beware. 
Bold  in  destruction  J  they  resign  their  breath. 
And  to  shut  out  their  danger*  let  in  death. 


i\ )  Three  hujidnd  wd  t&xtj  kings  of  tint  Oaula,  Briton* 
snd  firliffiD,  Axe  aid  to  have  been  ulain  by  Iho  Hotiioni. 

{2}  Ot9v  triuiDplied  ive  tevenl  timp*  over   Briuio, 
Qel^,  uid  Ornxd. 

(3)  Tho  Eoiuan  wfi«  nn  nttsolute  and  tyr^titiic  prrrcm- 
mtint  from  alter    '  "  JuUui  C*«iir      ^   " 

their  virtue  ar  y  drilicM    < 

eonqttijrod,  yet  iieia   hy  tlir 

fftnpit*  alwiyt  to  ccaso  %i1icf«  Ui 
dtaw  thfrir  lbcv«i,  and  tlM  p«m>l«  t>r 
liberty. 

(4^  The  PicU  Mt9  wmA  to  be  of  Gotbkh  oriinnAl*  Mid 
fuppowd  to  he  Che  ijinsbitiuita  of  the  northern  UUjidj, 

IS)  8e«)(  to  the  aaaom  feo  lepel  IIia  lafading  Scots  «nd 
Bet*. 

**  Smpant  ■«h9rr>arA  movcbo." 

tt)  The  Sastatn,  who  At  Or 
tfupoaed  upflfn  Vortinvr,  Kin, 

diMn/inrli>i')  rkitw  f.ti..|  itl.. ,««    i 


the  feiui  «««  tu  tl%t  wr«t,  itji 
Awl  Aurpmcd*  were  driven  i 


Long  tbcy  with  thoto   oppreifloM  strovt  la 

vain. 

And  long  they  fouj^ht  f    '    '      !i>ms  to  roatDUiB* 
For  ieven-aniJ-thirty  nJure,  (1) 

Tho  pain  of  eorrosivci  ^_,    ,.,  took  to  cure. 
The  Saxons  caird,  the  northern  crowds  i*  expet| 
By  force,  in  all  the  rescued  ktogdomi  dweU : 
The  nations  they  detivorM  they  polled  down. 
And  take  their  friends*  possessions  ibr  their  owsi 
No  bounds  prescribe  to  the  rewards  they  enfe, 
But  to  subdue  the  land  they  came  to  save. 

Long  had  the  injured  Britons  strove  in  vain. 
Their  just  inheritances  to  muintain  ; 
Surprised  with  traitors  hired  to  defend. 
They  quit  the  foe,  to  sirug^^le  with  the  friend : 
Oppressed  with  numbers,  Iodj^  with  fury  ff»u|;bt. 
And  found  the  graves  of  honour  whioh  ibty 

sought. 
No  tame  subjection  did  their  kingdoms  yidd, 
But  boldly  courted  freedom  id  the  field ; 
No  abdicaiiog  race  among  them  known. 
They  bravely  fought,  and  bravely  lost  the  oroirai 

Nor  shall  our  verse  omit  ereat  Arthur^s  praii*, 
Whose  deeds  eternal  triumphs  to  Bntannta  raise  ( 
Whose  mighty  fame,  in  dying  freedom  s  cause, 
Commands),  to  endless  a^cs,  vast  applause. 

Heroes  grow  famous,  when  with  laurels  erownli 
And  victory  makes  men  of  famo  renowo'd : 
Thee,  Arthur,  (3)  truly,  tho*  unhappy  great, 
Struggled  with  mighty  men,  and  mightier  fate  i 
UnconquerM  always,  iho'  at  oft  subdued ; 
Bow'd  to  mere  providence  and  multitude ;  (4) 
Legions  of  British  heroes  join  his  fame. 
That  Uvcd,  and  loved,  and  fought,  and  died  wilk 
him. 

With  valour  since  onknowo,  the  shock  willi* 

stood, 
And  made  them  buy  tho  kingdoms  with  tbcir 

blood : 

Nor  did  one  day  (5)  their  certain  fate  decide:, 
Britiuuiia*s  fate  was  not  so  oheaply  tried : 


( 1  ]f  Vortig«r,  a  Tidous  oad  oRbJsinate  prince,  w«i  iltusjijl 
hy  th«  BHtoas,  and  hit  «od  Vorliiner  net  up.  who  tbn^j/jM 
lAe  SttXQiiii,  uid  punned  them  with  ia  modi  vtewr,  ^4i^B 
ulew  Hon  a,  as  •ome  hlttoriet  rtfUto,  anrt  fbrtwT ft«a||| 
hit  SAXotis  to  i3ke  shipping  and  bt  >  .i<i(jbt  t 

hatfle^i,  ulwa) :»  cxmqueror,  for  »;■ 
tbcmiclvc-ii  a.  Uttlc.  But  the  Sax" 
maintaftieil  dreadfal  wars  wilhtht  :  lu 

handncd  and  sixty,  tanm  cay  four  <  ^« 

the  BriiiAh  noblllly  at  once,  Vy  tn  >*g  ¥s( 

i  ft  fcAst,  aad  the  aftxonx  coxamg  ]  ■   -    - 

rtjonor      AnrcUuii  Anibrofttru  w.. 

If  Brifon*,  ftrffl   fnu^fit  wrth  tli 

•  rpi  Lhcm  I 
V,  reorat 


<ij  all  agrce^  and  waa  a 

"-^•'-'  — yp^Mtred  by  tv 
■  as, 
5  raf**  thrtT  f 
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Her  ^ouine  soni,  with  vait  ^nvre&ned  pains. 
Despise  the  danger,  as  they  scorn *d  the  ehaiDi : 
CoDtemn  the  threiit*ain^  bondage  of  their  land. 
To  the  last  drop  their  growing  foos  wjihstand. 

Tho'  weak  in  Torcc,  they  nc*er  refute  the  field, 
Knew  how  to  die,  but  never  how  to  yield  ; 
Their  conquer 'd  blood  the  Saxon  chariot  stains, 
And  heaps  of  free-born  heroes  now  adorn  the 
pkiof.  (l) 

Yel,  like  Anteus,  every  lime  they  fell. 
Their  veins  with  rage  and  indignation  iwelt : 
The  oonquering  foes  found  them  inspired  the 

more, 
And  leas  inclined  to  slavery  than  before  j 
With  eager  fury,  forwarder  to  fight, 
And    ready   to    defend    their   dear   dedlniag 
"ght.  (2) 

Nor  for  continued  losses  they  despair,  f 

But  for  cootlnucd  battles  they  prepare^  y 

And  clashing  targets  beat  the  yielding  air,  j 
Undaunted  at  the  certain  fate  they  saw, 
And  seorning  to  accept  the  victor's  law  : 

As  freely  fought  when  they  were  sure  to  die,  (S) 
As  if  they  strove  for  death,  ond  not  for  victory. 

Nor  would  surviving  troops  their  courage  losei 
The  combat,  tho'  unequal,  ne'er  refuse : 
Never  the  hopes  of  victory  give  o'er, 
Or  cease  to  fight,  for  being  beat  before. 
Victorious  liberty  its  ground  maintained. 
And  in  its  death  a  certain  conquest  galn'd  ; 
The  firm  possessions  of  the  land  they  held, 
And  laid  their  bones  in  the  triumphing  field, 

ini  fote  thought  fit  V  abate  the  streams  of 

blood; 
Because  the  fountain  ceased  from  whence  tbey 

flow'd,  ^4) 
Tbe  Britl&h  liberty  could  Rnd  no  end, 
Till  there  were  no  more  Britons  to  defend: 
By  force  and  the  unequal  sword  destroy'd. 
They    left    the  unpeopled,    plundered  country 

void. 

The  poor  remains  with  liberty  inspired. 
To  western  mountains,  to  resist,  retired  :  (5) 
Their  dear  abandon'd  country  thence  they  view. 
And  thence  their  thirst  for  liberty  renew :  (6) 


(1)  Tlie  fcnmd  hillocks  itill  remaliiiiig  in  most  j^xIb  et 
EngUtid;  foar  of  them,  ncAT  8tet'eii«gc,  in  M  **■"*'■ -^f-ii  i*^. 


totrether,  clo&e  bjr  the  road,  are  very  iKfvv 

_d  all  KifttoriAiia  aicree  were 
ioidicn. 


hcAth,  <^nd  the  iLoini  in  WilU  end  DotieUlur 
then  J,  and  all  hlfttoriAiia  agree  were    the   ga. 


k 


(t)  llie  Britons  fotight  to  the  lut  gatp,  tor  their  lib«rtj 
aud  amntrj,  and  «ro  very  xmuarkablu  for  their  tjiavery, 
ttader  all  the  diicounigemeaU  of  lou  and  a  dcclinliiK 
liartuDa, 

(3)  An  flmtnflnt  Initrmr  r.  nf  wondotfUl  caumge,  and  a 
JD«t  pMwwnie  on  ( 

(4  )  The  Britoat  n .  1 1  d  to  b«>  conquered,  (uT  ihcy 

vrtare  in  a  manner  4u,-.  -  —  ,.  v  J,  They  fought  as  long  a« 
thent  wfTt  any  men  to  bt  roibvU,  bat  the  8a^ott*  iirarating 
coatinuoily    orar    from  vastly  populous    eoautriex,  the 

Unh.Ti;      whri.   h.jul    hL-vn    V,':-ikn>ji\f,t    Itiv    U,nnvr  W«n»   by  a 

re  Tbally  Dot 

:.....  .. _-  ,,  ]u  the  wMtcTTj 

tT*©  when  retired  to  thwo  cragt  and  eliJftt  poor  and 
i^ied,  they  ceoicd  not  ttoia  thuac«  to  maltc  corvf  tant 


Oilera  of  peaceful  bondago  they  defy,  J 

The  quiet  for  the  slavery  they  deny  i  t 

For  what's  our  peace  without  our  Qberty,  J 

In  vile  subjection,  all  men  may  have  peace  ; 
So  France  enjoys  tta  fill  of  bappinesa ; 
Tyrants  demand  no  more,  no  more  can  have» 
Til  an  moke  the  subject  oaay,  and  a  slave. 

But  Britiah  blood  despised  tho  Saxon  chalai« 
And  chosa  to  dye  Britannia's  fruitful  plains; 
From  whence  the  vig'roni  steams  that  still  arisOt 
Make  alt  ber  sons  the  name  of  slave  despise. 

Peace  they  with  property  had  sought  befort^ 
Without  it,  'tis  but  bondage  gilded  o'er  i 
*Twaa  this*  tbto*  fields  of  slaughter,  long  they 

sought. 
One  hundred  sixty-three  pitched  battles  fought;  ( 1 ) 
For  this  they  struggled  bng,  in  vain  they  tried 
To  live  with  freedom,  but  with  freedom  died. 
Vast  streams  of  royal  and  unconqucr^d  blood. 
For  right  and  liberty  were  well  bestowed  *, 
But  peace  without  that  liberty  they  scorn *d, 
And  wounda  for  proffcr'd  bondage  they  returned. 

Three  hundred  years  of  bloody  contest  past,  y 
The  fatal  die  on  Britain's  side  was  cast  s  ^ 

Berifled  first  and  dijpos^esa'd  at  last,  (2)  j 

Tho  conquer 'd  nation  fell  a  dear-bought  prey. 
And  Britain's  island  Saxon  lords  obey  : 
A  heptarchy  of  monarcbs  rule  the  land, 
Andl  over  what  they  conquer'd  claim  command  : 
Captains  without  commissions  they  begun, 
Blood  gave  the  title,  victVy  form'd  the  man : 
The  now  victorious  legions  fix'd  tho  choice. 
And  consecrated  kings  by  human  voice  : 
He  that  most  mischief  did  had  most  renown^ ^ 
And  so  the  boldest  thief  obtained  the  crown. 

Heaven  bad  no  other  bund  in  thlaaflair 
Than  to  permit  it,  as  he  did  the  war  ; 
And  so  we  may  the  hand  of  heaven  apply^ 
To  ai)  the  blackest  parts  of  villiiny  ; 
Murders  and  rapes,  in  this  abstracted  sense, 
Are  all  the  stated  works  of  Providence, 

The  shonting  troops  their  victories  now  p«*o» 
claim, 
And  load  their  chiefs  with  royalty  and  f^mc ; 
The  garland  of  their  triumphs  was  their  crown,  (*3) 
Mob  set  them  up,  and  rabble  puU*d  them  downs 
Fighting  was  all  the  merit  man  could  bring. 
The  bloodiest  wretch  sppcar'd  the  bravest  king. 


inroad*  and 

«tcuf«Jot)4  urH-*n  Uit 

Sawn.i ;  .kjiI  t'le'  Baxon 

annals  are  full  of  i 

llngliah 

hi»tori«9  find  fret]  t. 

i^Uio 

Inhabitants^ 

rill  r 

'vuved 

to  b*  TettoT 

.  \c. 

(1)  Sgmi: 

:  Uicsc 

aru  cnougli  '■ 

Ljiie  by 

tb(»iltit(»m 

(J)  Atk 

rotiriinL!  (k  i 

1  Lomwall,  ARd*oi«o 

ov*r 

]  10  Saxonjt  remained 

^ erected  »epitnU« 

kingd  ^  or  captain,  rathtr 

•cUlug  iiiUiSvU  viu  ^  kiiitf  ul  iutk  jaxt  as  hf  Lad  reduced 
by  conqiie«t  to  hini*t'lf,  and  tlnw  tliey  erected  tcTen 
klnHdoni*  in  Euglatid. 

ta>  Flushed  wiUicoaqucit,  ilicy  had  their  petty  tminiph*, 
and  crowned  their  kadcri  with  rar lauds  of  victory,  ond 


\ 
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To  arti  of  rule  they  did  Dot  much  pretend^ 
He  best  could  rule  them,  could  the  beat  defend 
Nor  did  hU  klngBhip  luiy  longer  last, 
Thau  till  by  some  more  powerful  roguo  displaced : 
Conduct  of  courts,  and  king-craft  was  uoKDOWDt 
The  sword  and  sceptre  then  was  all  but  one. 

And  thus  began  the  royal  Saxon  line. 
In  robbery  and  blood  they  fii'd  the  right  dlvJne ; 
TTio  iword  pos8ess*d  the  banish'd  Britons'  right. 
That  sword  that  vanquished  innocence  in  hght : 
Ingratitude  and  theft  the  crown  obtained, 
Murdered  the  owners  acd  posscss'd  iheir  land  ; 
Rifled  the  masters  tht'y  eanie  here  to  guard. 
And  took  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  reward : 
At  pleasure  subdivide  the  British  crown, 
And  form  eight  soldiers*  kingdoms  out  of  one. 

These  are  the  worthy  ancestors  we  own, 
And  by  their  names  we  covet  to  be  known  ;  (1) 
Nor  names  alone  by  long  descent  retnja'd, 
The  race  and  manners  with  the  right  remained  ; 
Pride  and  ingratitude,  by  birth  and  blood, 
In  us  their  motley  offspring's  understood ; 
Peculiar  to  our  persons  and  our  clime. 
They  rather  seein  our  nature  tlian  our  crime ; 
Like  them,  we're  fierce*  and  greedy  of  the  prey, 
And  apter  to  rebel  than  to  obey  ; 
Like  them,  we're  forward  to  assist  our  friends. 
But  keep  a  due  respect  to  private  ends  j 
And  if  we  chance  our  neighboyr'a  rights  to  save. 
We'll  ne'er  be  paid  with  less  than  oil  they  have. 

Our  ancestors  obtainM  the  kingdom  thus, 
And  left  the  ill-got  rccompence  to  us : 
The  very  lands  we  all  along  enjoy'd. 
They  ravish 'd  from  the  people  they  destroyed: 
We  are  the  bless'd  posterity  of  those 
Who  robb'd  their  friends  for  beating  first  their 

foes ; 
The  happy  children,  by  the  proverb  blesa*d,  (2) 
That  all  our  fathers'  ill.got  wealth  possesa'd ; 
By  true  descent^  and  old  iubcrent  merit. 
The  curse  and  treasure  should  alike  inherit : 
From  them  our  large  possessions  we  enjoy  ; 
In  them  the  inD*eent  owners  we  destroy  ; 
Their  native  offspring,  heirs  by  right  and  bw, 
We  still  keep  outi  keep  under:,  and  in  awe ; 
Thus  all  our  fathers*  viklaoies  we  crowo^ 
Approve  their  crimes,  (3)  and  make  them  nil 
our  own. 


long  tlm«  before  th«y  mtdc  them  Idngf ;  aad  CerdJc,  leader 
■nd  flint  invader  of  the  Weil,  wu  tweoty-ftxir  yean  po*« 
i«M«d  qT  tho  country  before  he  called  hi]ii««u  a  king. — 
Tyrrcr*  'General  Hiitory  of  Enitland,'  (ah  (5C. 

(I )  We  arc  Ter;  food  of  come  f^ilit*?.  T»rrn;iJ»?  they  ran 
be  uraeedbfyond  the  Conquest  ;ivfavT^  [•  fartlxer 

b«ek  tbe  wone,  aabtiog  tlw  nean  r  race  of 

fobberi  and  thieves,  tltatwitbtoociiU-  ictirattd 

thtir  innoeant  raaaten  ilL 

(Sy  An  old  Engliih  proverb,  which tay«.  "Happy  is  tha 
•on  wboae  Iktbet  is  gaot  to  the  devil." 

(3)  If  it  ma  a  crime  in  the  Basons  to  n>b  the  BrUong  of 
tlicir  lands  aad  catatet,  what  aJiall  we  la^  of  our  title  to 
tba  poaieaakm  ofUiJt  nation ;  and  what  title,  by  diiine 
^yhti  CAfi  anybody  plead  for,  unlcu  tliey  will  en  title 
j|iltven  to  a  JuxliOcaiion  of  the  crime,  b«cau»e  U  wai 
nninilted  a  long  time  ago.  It  would  b«  ihcufon*  «  {xx>r 
p(ea  for  ua  to  insist  opon  a  psvialption  of  n|^5  in  po>^ 
•ciiioc,  if  the  firilolis  wer«  wnogfully  dis]}OMi<!3iNe<1 ;  m 
long  aa  the  poueashna  restalna  the  violence  is  coatinued, 
unle«a  jrou  come  to  bring  the  firitonit  remunin{|it<  gt^'ng 
Iheir  cooiCJila,  quitting  the  litJe,  anil  yieldisg  the  pt^woMnn 
by  treaty. 


I     From  these  we  strive  to  date  our  royitl  line, 
'And  these  mult  help  us  to  a  right  ditioit : 
Helicon's  brought*  to  fix  the  fancied  right. 
From  actions  buried  in  eternal  night .; 
AcUons  we  ought   to  blush  fort   ^hen   thcyVe  I 

named. 
By  blood,  b^  rupeSt  and  robl>eries  proclaimed ; 
Religion's  alwoya  on  the  strongest  side  i 
When  monarchs  go  on  foot,  the  priests  will  ride  | 

If,  for  religion  should  be  jusl,  they'd  ^o 
Back  to  first  time,  ttud  Saxon  Ungdomf  show. 
They'll  find  thetii  built  on  violence  «nd  blood, 
And  on  the  Siime  foundations  always  stood, 
Upheld  by  rapine,  wrong,  and  luat  of  power, 
The  stronger  docs  the  weaker  right  devour: 
And  all  the  long  pretences  of  descent, 
Are  shams  of  right  to  prop  up  govcmmeot : 
Tls  all  invasion,  usurpation  ali; 
The  strongest  powers  get  up,  the  weakest  hl\  t 
The  mighty  politics  of  men  in  power, 
Always  thought  fit  the  weakest  to  devour; 
Oppression,  saDcUfied  by  power  and  time, 
Has  vsmiahd  o'er  the  vile  with  the  sublime; 
As  if  the  length  of  time  th'  oppression  clears, 
And  ancient  villany*s  refined  by  years. 

If  long  possession  certain  right  entails; 
Go  search  the  wilder  mountaineers  of  Wales; 
Theirs  the  bold  ofTspriog  of  that  vig*rous  race ; 
Theirs  was  the  crown,  and  we  usurp'd  the  place: 
No  forfeiture,  no  obdicattoo  made. 
At  first  insulted,  and  at  last  betray'd. 

If  sacred  civil  right  must  be  maintain *d, 
Theirs  was  the  government,  for  theirs  the  Und* 
No  ^ant,  conceded  right,  or  crown  conveyed,  (1) 
They  ne*er  were  conquer'd,  for  (hey  oc'cr  obcf'd; 
Contending  nations  can't  be  said  to  quit, 
They're  never  conquer'd  if  they  don't  submit. 
The  Britons  to  the  last  their  claim  pursued,  (2) 
And  ne*er  were  subject j,  though  they  were  sob- 

dued : 
Their  dear-bought  freedom  to  the  last  maloUia^ 
Tbo*  little  but  their  liberty  remaioM : 
And  if  the  sacred  sanction  of  a  crown 
Was  ever  theirs,  it  still  inust  be  their  own. 

But  conquest  now  the  British  thmne  laid  walk, 
And  new  usurping  kings  succeed  the  past : 
Continued  violence  they  handed  down. 
The  thirst  of  blood  continued  with  the  crown  £ 
Resolved  to  govern  all  they  coutd  subdue. 
And  on  the  conqucr'd  kingdoms  build  anew: 
Their  ^ncraU crown 'd,  ore  kingt  i&  our  record,  (?) 
And  heiv'd  out  titles  by  the  raging  fw 

f  1)  There  can  no  lawftil  rr»nf?e*aioii  fHmi  the  J 
pleaded  to  tin,  or     ■  :  Lh«r  had  tJwy  f 

Dy  any  mitdcu  uitietoa,  ft>r  llw^  f#*  | 

rormcii  All  the    r  with  the  ftacNH 

mindi^n,  Hengrini  ^nu  it*>r^d,  mu  ihiet*  vuamtataid  i 
them  hy  moat  exorbita&t  and  anreasomakit  ^maM 
com  and  ptoyf^ion*.  m«d  eki*»n1i  of  eimiiirf  alao. 

it)  Hot 

id  CO  k  J  da4 

the  laxi  ^;  ^  ni)t 

they  alii;i)>^    ih  -  i  t,    aimi  «tixi4  tti 

defence  of  it  to  ti 

(.i|  It  iA  allow  1,'vfierali  of  ibt  iasou 

*<9n  cmwBAd  their  kuuu  hvui,  twJx  were  CurAka  aad  C|Blm 
wh»  UnaH  Urn  Wmkiaataa  U«|duDia,  aad  pohmmI  H 
twcnfy-fottr  yean  baftirs  Um9  took  upon  tlwA  to  ba  callii 
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But  as  the  work  was  first  in  hell  contrived^ 
Like  works  that  hoavcn  diaovvns^  it  icarcc  oulllvcd 
Tho  haled  birth  :  the  wild  iibortive  died. 
And  justice  all  the  power  of  irn^ii  dcBed  z 
The  kingdotns  which  by  force  were  thus  beguiit 
Submit  to  fate,  and  tire  by  force  undone  : 
The  ihort-livcd  monarch  (1)  short-Uved  peace 

enjoy 'd, 
And  what  the  sword  had  raised  the  sword  de* 

Btroy'd  ; 
Usurp'd  dooiinioa  for  themselves  they  built, 
Ptoatiog  upon  the  seoB  of  blood  they  spilt. 

But  when  the  bani»h'd  Britons  were  subdued, 
Like  beast?,  they  one  another  then  pursued  j 
AmbitioD,  pride,  and  lu^t  of  rule,  prcvdrd. 
Force  (2)  set  Ihetn  tip,  and  force  their  fiilc  cn- 

uil'd: 
For  crime  has  always  this  felicity , 
Its  nature  is  to  make  men  disai^ree  : 
And  violence  and  pride  are  ynderstood. 
They  oli  eommcoco  In  strife,  and  cod  in  blood. 

The  fonn*d  division  now  appeared  in  vaio, 
Now  they  fall  out  for  want  of  room  to  reign  :  (3) 
The  firtt  invasion  was  t-he  breach  of  trust ; 
This  as  unnatural  as  that  unjust : 
The  British  blood  rcproach'd  their  perjured  vow  j 
Wealth  made  them  nght  before,  do  minion  now  i 
Greedy  their  masters'  fortunes  to  divide. 
Before  Hwos  covetouaness,  and  now  'tis  pride ; 
Yet  some  I  h  tog  more  may  for  the  first  be  said, 
For  now  they  fight  for  rule,  before  for  bread  : 
Envy  debauch'd  the  subdivided  crown, 
And  what  the  sword  set  up  the  sword  puU'd 

down : 
Perpetual  wars  the  petty  kln^s  maintain. 
And  strive  for  envied  monarchies  in  vain 
Blood  touches   bloody  (4)  and   nature 

restrain* 

kingi ;  >nch  were  ^Ua  »Bd  Citw,  k^ivp  of  the  South- 
9«3umt;  Ida,  kiui;  of  Northumbna,  mth  Qtha  and  £biut*t 
lic«thi«ii  of  Hengist,  who  AotU«d  the  Sozan  Mnu  ia  Not- 
ihuiobrU,  long  bcfode  U*tB*  kin^  cf  the  East  Aiiiglet,  Mid 
the  llk«. 

(1)  The  whole  duminloii  of  th«  Sjixoni  being  fuundcd 
upon  tisurpiittcm,  robberjr,  atid  blood*  eould  no  lon^vr 
eoniioui-s  thjui  while  no  •uperior  usuq:»ation  could  diiiolvc 
iL 

(2)  DcTOtirliig:  the  right  of  miothcf  wa*  the  orlgbiol  tif 
tUcir  fklltii^  tm  Che  BHtoni,  and  the  t*m«'  CAgcr  pritirijiU- 
puiihe<i  ihcir  powt^rity  ppe*n  d^il  bcoiU  to  djfvotu  tuiybody 
th«t  11  '  t'^  -1  '  "'  7-''  T  deAtroT  tkair  neighbour, 
tbouf  l1  blood,  Ihan  uot  enlatga 
their  poueMloiu. 

(3)  '  <Lid:>  I lig,  after  their  (^onqtictt  of 
to  gT'  ■  And  the  expulcioa  of  the  nBtive* 
Itiio  \  .  urectiid  *evcn,  and  if  wo  reckon 
1*—-                                          ■■■'    ' '■»   •■H'l'., ,-.,.,.    I  .r.„.^.,rn«,  in 


i 


'■■■  I 


Tyrttti 
245, 


*  'Otutffiil  lluu^fi"  tit  Juiiiitliuid/  vol.  i,  lib, 


-.9or*» 
5,  fol 


T  butchering  one  another  i»  always  the  oon- 
t  M^ttno  war,  and  it  could  not  b«  othcr- 
iii-ing  in  the  very  bowtrU  of  the  couatr}-,  i 
, ,  :jiC«ii  at  tho  lame  time* 


E 


Resohcd  to  fik  the  long-disputed  crown, 
Each  man  designs  to  have  it  all  his  own. 
Ambittoti  freely  lets  weak  title  fall. 
And  oil  men  boldly  fight  to  have  it  all ; 
Agres  of  blood  (I)  tlV  intestine  brangles  last, 
And  on  each  other's  head  revenge  the  treacheries 

past: 
Thus  they  the  bjured  Britons'  ghosts  appease; 
Those  foil  by  foreign  war,  by  ci^  these. 

Cooquest,  at  last,  ^ve  all  the  nation  rest ; 
When  one  great  thief  (2)  his  fellows  dispossest, 
The  eight  (3)  usurped  dominions  stoop'd  to  one, 
For  viltaini  often  end  as  they  begun  : 
They  who  the  barbVous  conquest  6rst  pursuedt 
And  Britain's  rightful  lords  by  force  subdued ; 
\yho  robb*d  their  masters  of  their  native  right, 
To  robbery  and  conquest  now  s^jbrait : 
The  Western  Angles  triumph  in  their  bloo^. 
And  Britain's  silver  streams  ilow  in  a  crimson 

flood : 
Slaughter  and  tyranny  dethrone  their  power. 
And  men  o'  th'  sword  the  men  o'  th'  sword  dcvoufi 
Ilapioe  and  murder  first  proclaim'd  their  king, 
Rapine  and  murder  their  destruction  bring* 

Nor  was  this  less  of  tyranny  and  luit, 
Tho"  heaven  directs,  the  actors  arc  uDJust, 
For  tho*  the  vengeance  has  its  righteous  cod, 
Yet  be  that  executes  it  may  offend  ; 
And  heaven  thinks  fit  his  justice  to  exalt, 
To  mingle  sometimes  punishment  and  fault : 
Crimes  punish  crimes,  and  they  that  tlrst  offocd, 
la  other  men's  offences  meet  their  end  : 
Actions  of  men»  whatever  they  mean,  obey 
Ihc  sovereign  dictates  of  the  Heavenly  Eye, 
lie  that  in  mischief  feeds  his  viler  gust, 
The'  heaven's  design's  fulfilledj  the  maa'i  im- 

just; 
So  tyrants  often  tyrants  may  suppress, 
Justice  triumphs,  but  still  the  crime's  no  less ;  (4} 
Since  to  do  well  with  an  ui:just  design. 
The  malice  turns  the  grave  attempt  to  sin. 

When  Saxon  kings  with  Saxon  kings  contend. 
They  bad  tho  crime  in  view,  heaven  had  a  juster 
end ; 


(1)  The  civil  broili  of  the  Saxon  king*  Luted  a  ureat 
many  afci,  (br  aa  they  began  to  invade  the  Britofia  ia  the 
yvar  457,  when  Hen|{iit  lint  landed  In  Kent,  ttvm  thence 
Ui  the  year  800,  the  BriUma  continued  to  tnake  a  vigoroua 
and  detpcrair  deferkcv,  l^irldes  continued  wtim  for  many 
ages  after  thfit  time,  when  Egbert  is  tjjkeu  txi  be  king  of  the 
uniole  English  nation;  dunng  the  Ixit  twni  hundred  and 
forty  ye^Ts  of  thli  time  the  SaximA  vtcm  at  continual  wan 
with  one  anather :  nor  did  the  piAntiiig  of  tJio  Cbriatian 
rvlijT!  ■"  -■'■-'  "hem  k>*en>  but  rather  )Dcr«a*e,  their 
qiur;  \nn  oppoiing  it  in  come  phu^ef  witli  ex- 

'    ;^v,.-*.,  ^*i.g  of  tJie  We*t  Baxont,  ennquefed,  anil 

4y  poMeascd  all  the  kii^omi  «uuth  by  Trant.  and 

■.ntf  NorthuAberUndt   then  under  in   pmp<?r  kings, 

AxTi^itti.ii    111,1  h.^.-Jtme  tributary t  iothathecflfectuaJLly 

ijiTh  he  waa  not  loabaolutely  kLug 

I'Tuvcd  afterwards. 

.,  .„. .,  J :.:  —  be  buCicveji  kingdoma,  but  IMra 

Aud  Itemicia  being  rackoned  i^tioct,  oa  th«y  rxally  wen, 
there  were  eight  kiagdoina. 

(4)  The  Saxon*  invadlii»  one  another,  m^fat  have  aa 
muL'h  of  inju*ti»  and  rapine  in  it,  a«  their  flrat  invading 
t.h«  Bhiunci,  thou^sh  not  to  plainly  chargeable  with  Ueachery 
j«n(J  brKAi  h  vi  LvAh  :  and  thus  God  waji  picmftcii]  to  punitli 
injur  .  and  make  good  that  eoKualnation  iu 

tit.;  >  !    •  •  th«i[  thai  vtnVua  -itVi^x  >:n»  vaw^  iias2^ 


\ 


Thej  for  ambttton*  lust,  aod  power,  inmde, 
And  onfl  another,  as  of  old,  betrny'd : 
Jiut  ri^'htcous  Provid&ace  directs  the  fight, 
To  do  the  injured  memory  of  Britain  right. 


■ } 


Thtti  from  thejm  dicinum  of  the  sword, 
The  EogUah  crown  obej'd  an  Eo^Hsh  lord 
The  mighty  Egbert,  strong  in  anus  and  law, 
The  suppliant  king:9  in  humble  posture  law, 
And  all  their  crovima  and  sceptreji  kept  in  a«Fe, 

Egbert's  the  farthest  back  oar  thoughts  can  go  ; 
No  matter  whether  he's  divine  or  no ; 
Royal  10  power,  whatever  he  was  by  line. 
And  no  man  then  disputes  the  right  divine. 
Grant  his  inherent  claim,  allow  the  jest. 
Pass  the  enigma,  and  suppose  the  taU 
He  was  the  first  reduced  the  English  IbroDo,     ^ 
And^ck'd  up  all  the  fragments  of  the  crown,  y 
Only  because  he  had  it,  caird  his  oirn.  ) 

A  rhapsody  of  kings,  like  him  divine. 
As  void  of  right  as  right  is  void  of  line. 
Succeed  the  king-aobduiog  wretch  of  course, 
By  btood«  by  fraud,  <>r  by  a  way  that^s  worscp 
Till  mighty  Edgar  fix'd  the  lasting  race. 
And  short-lived  tines  the  sacred  right  deface. 


Edgar  the  weak-deacended  riglit  convcy'd. 
And  every  rake  that  ruled,  the  crowds  obeyed  i 
Possession  alway^i  posi'd  for  right,  and  bo 
That  had  most  power,  had  most  Hivin-'^- 
Progressive  crimes  the  sacred  I'  ^, 

And  force  takes  homage  from  thr  ;  rgwdl< 

Regardless  of  the  race,  the  sovereign  cheat, 
Back'd  with  the  swoni|  tuurps,  and  crowai  I 

power  submit : 
For  Edgar  was  hb  father's  younger  sod,  (I) 
And  crown'd,  his  elder  brother  humbly  looking 
The  passive  prlmogenial  thing  submits, 
And  righi  divine  at  power's  footstool  sits. 

The  Sdxon  sword  the  Saxon  monarch*  slcwj 
England  forgets  the  old,  and  crown'd  the  newi 
Fate  jumbled  right  among  the  crowds  of  power, 
Just  so  the  Britoni  fett  their  force  before. 
Why  was  it  ho  the  English  crown  possest? 
Because  his  conquViog  power  subdued  the  rest 
And  had  the  weakest  of  tho6e  kings  rebeli'd, 
And  Egbert's  growing  victories  but  rcpcll'd, 
The  meanest  slave,  in  right  of  victory. 
Had  been  as  sacrod  lawhil  king  as  he  : 
The  strongest  king  the  weakor's  crown  , 
Conquest  was  always  law,  descent*!  «  jmC 
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Satihe,  the  Saion  tyranny  display* 
A  mere  original  of  monarchy  ; 
Tiieir  govcrnmenta  indeed  submit  to  laws, 
Order's  th'  effect,  as  nature  is  the  cause  } 
Somethirj^  may  in  possession  seem  divine^ 
Out  all's  confusion  in  tb*  embarrassM  line  ; 
The  cltiim  of  blood  and  family's  kid  by. 
And  airs  resolved  to  force  and  victory  ; 
Saccessioo's  due  to  power,  by  power  procured. 
The  right's  engraved  on  the  triumphant  sword. 

He  that  thro*  seai  of  rivals  ploughs  his  way, 
And  makes  the  conquerM  multltudi?  obey; 
That    a  tamps    bis    terrors    on    th'  impregnate 

mind. 
And  alt  the  black  impression  leaves  behind  ; 
The  rocks  of  strong  ambition  can  cut  dnwn. 
And  force  his  envied  progress  to  the  crown  ; 
That's  the  divine,  the  high,  illustrious  thing. 
That  joins  the  sacred  to  the  name  of  king* 

Thus  Egbert  English  monarchy  began, 
By  his  almighty  (1)  iword  the  sacred  man  i 
And   who   was    Egbert?    search    the    mighty 

breed; 
What  sacred  anccftors  did  he  succeed  ; 
What  mighty  princes  form*d  his  sacred  line, 
And  banded  down  ttj  him  the  right  divino  ; 
A  Saxon  soldier  was  hts  high  di'scent,  {*!} 
Murder  his  business,  plunder  his  intent; 


(1)  AlmlfflitT  l»  h^n  io  h0  tmdento. 
to  fubdueaJ]  tKiii  fmtioD,  too  n  tight;  fo; 

sad  it  u  hoped  the  ruder    c«jui«t  inmn  u  y 
ititfndod. 

(2)  Egbert  ramc  cmnr  iH'rsnnnny  fMni  FfftT»e«, 
not  the  luccscsor  of  Any  i 

Saum  ^tnedotQ,  nor  of  > 
i\iccef<d(^,  Mr  Tyrptl  j 
n*RiotC,  but  I  cannot  liiui  liny  ,,rt.iLiiM  r-i    ir,  «*r  ^^ 


c  hud 


The  poor,  unvalued,  despicable  thing, 

A  thief  by  n.itioo,  and  by  fate  a  king  ; 

A  high* Dutch  trooper,  sent  abroad  to  fighl« 

Whose    trade  was   blood,  and   in  his  arm  U 

right; 
A  supernumerary  Holsteinecr,  (2) 
For  wont  of  room  at   home  (d)  sent  out 

war; 
A  mere  Swiss  mercenary.  (4)  who  for  bread, 
I  Was  bora  on  purpose  to  be  knook'd  o*  Ui' ' 

Their  country  sccm'd  to  multlplv  in  vain. 
Produced  more  people  ihan  it  could  matuLohij 
And  forced  the  growing  multitude  abroad,        '^ 
As  bees  send  out  the  swarm  to  seek  for  food, 
To  live  by  devastation,  theft,  and  blood. 


dc4e«iit  noted  dovrn, 
or,£almarid,  kin. 
Henolat,  who  wn-- 
tfCAcnrrr  tjncd  t  > 

(I,  T^ 
111*. 

tiJJ  .1 
our 

to  thcto,  u 
ii]  T  til, 

m}]ji 

•Od  '.' 
Dot  I 

tih\' 


e;tTt  i-n  «oothen  that  he  was  thi 
if  fo.  h«  i»  dMmdfldftf 
•hl(«A  ht^wMt  ai  iO  U 
'  b  before  oiotievA. 

.TI»XXt  of  Itfl 

I  no  right  hy 

au|kt4iidBli 

.'  hiltodMSj 


Niw  coaoirtes  u^Oft  Iks  I 
uW«it|»li«Ua.«Bdttail 


^  la, 
r.  of  tha  peopk  Ihsrii 

iv  Mvk  r '  *  - 

1  pleutirnt 
i,a  twi  K»  Ibalr 
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Among  ihii  wild  exotic  race  was  found 
A   fij^btiog   wretch,   (1)   by  brother  vagrants 

CFOwu'd,  (2) 
A  glorioui  Tagabond,  whom  heaven  had  stored 
With  fWmt  as  harden 'd  as  his  temper* d  sword  ; 
Fitted  for  blood  and  cruelty  by  race,  (8) 
A  lyriuit  both  by  family  and  face  ; 
His  uncestors  his  glory  much  enhance, 
A  traitor  by  dJrect  inheritance  ; 
Ma^nipotent  to  arm?,  in  right  too  weak, 
Hh  sword  wns  all  the  ctann  he  had,  could  speak 
Crowo'd  with  the  marks  of  perjury  and  blood* 
Crown'd  with  the  trophies  of  ingratitude ;  (4) 
A  crime  which  to  thii  day  tnfecta  the  placoi 
The  general  stigma  of  the  motley  race 

See  the  divine  original  of  kings, 
And  see  how  time  makes  sport  with  temporal 

things; 
To-diy  the  monarch  glories  in  hts  crown 
To-morrow  thieves  and  mob  possess  his  thronCj 
And  call  his  fancied  right  divine  their  own, 

In  the  next  age  the  rightful  lord's  forgot, 
And  rampant  treaton  triumphs  on  the  spot ; 
Success  gives  title,  makes  possession  just. 
And  if  the  fates  obey^  the  subjects  must ; 
For  if  *tii  right  and  wrong  that's  in  debate, 
The  Welsh  men  have  the  right,  the  rest's  a  cheat : 
*Tis  all  by  fraud  and  force  that  we  possess. 
And  length  of  time  can  make  no  crime  tbe  less. 

Whore  tbcn'i  the  lofty  pedigree  of  kings. 
The  longest  sword  the  longest  sceptre  brings  ; 
The  royal  genealogy  comes  down, 
And  from  the  sword  advances  to  the  crown  » 
The  right  of  conquest's  all  our  right  divine. 
And  while  the  line  can  keep  it.  keeps  the  line ; 
But  if  a  stronger  can  possess  the  place, 
The  right  has  never  faiPd  to  change  the  race. 

Satire,  the  strange  confusions  of  the  crown 
Omit,  till  Edgar  claims  it  for  hit  own ; 
No  line  of  kings,  no  order,  bloody  or  law. 
Can  any  belp  tojtii  divinnm  draw  i; 
Death*  force,  and  intcrscciing  lines,  obey 
The  voice  of  fate,  and  right  of  blood  destroy* 

Then  Edgar  ruled,  let's  view  bis  jest  of  right. 
It  hardly  lived  a  day  beyond  hi?  nia^Kt : 
He  gaJo'd  the  juit  assistance  of  the  law?, 
C^wn'd  by  the  nation'*  suffrage  and  applause  j  (5) 


(1>  HenffUt,  tho  fii»t  leader,  who  wa*  o^ 
or  g«iLeru  St  flnt,  but  whwn  their  eon^: 
mtotcd,  and  Uw  Britons  beaten  out  of  Ott  • 
fttuiiwd  It  anHiof  ihem,  and  he  b«came  their  k-iiig.  « 
indeccL  «•  Mr  Tyrrel  DOlei,  ia  tboM  dajn  ci^i0ca  L 
more  tlino  rafjlalti  i»r  leAilcf* 

r:     I'     •      -  :.<ifeTiarofRc«ni'>    '' 

e,.  t  th«ir  aui. 

»,,  y  brolbtr  vlllan 

thing  to  fall  upon  Antl  aj^|>oEv'<o%« 


«*. 


.r  the  DAUon  thai  hiid  hinsd^^m  tu 


(ij   jilt   hi-von*  Vi'i 
barbaK^us  riicu.    at 
exatiiftit'**   partJculwJ 
theijr  idol  U  oden. 


To  him  th'  electing  juitico  gave  the  crown. 
And  willing  people  coniccrate  his  throne ; 
And  yet  his  ihort.lived  race  possess'd  no  more. 
Nor  could  his  sacred  right  convey  his  power ; 
The  ilKcstabllsh*d  force  could  ne'er  remain, 
The  principal  boing  naught  where  it  began ; 
Murder  dissolved  the  Hoe,  what  rigbt  can  stiind 
Where  men  by  force  obey,  by  force  command ; 
For  as  by  blood,  the  little  right  he  tui4 
EfitaiVd  the  crown  on  sacred  Edward*i  (1)  head; 
The  knife  Instead  of  diadem  he  found. 
And  JSIfreid  (2)  cut  his  throat  (3)  before  he  could 
be  crown'd. 


Then  Ethel  red  set  up  to  heal  the  line, 
And  on  this  murder  (4)  grounds  his  right  divine ; 
And  his  divine  succession  to  secure. 
Legitimates  the  oUkpring  of  his  whore  ; 
Was  ever  race  so  sanctified  before  I 
Edmund  the  Bastard  (5)  snatch'd  th^^Uaaty 


With  haittt  Mt  iip»  and  was  in  baste   poll'd 
down; 

Tbe  hand  of  blood  (6)  usurp'd  dominion  slew. 
And  murder  thus  by  murder  they  pursue. 

Edward  the  Holy  then  commands  this  Lsle, 
Better  deserved  the  kinf^dom  than  the  style ; 
His  brothcr*S  blood  (7)  secured  hii  saered  ^eign, 
And  fratricide  was  all  his  right  divine : 
Murder  had  now  extlnjfuish'd  all  the  race. 
And  Britain  found  no  tyrant  for  the  place. 
Vast  mteracctions  now  befel  the  race, 
And  daily  usurpalions  fill  the  sacred  place  ; 
Succession  had  such  very  &mall  regard. 
And  such  vost  chasms  in  the  lines  appeared, 
Tifl  hard  to  say  what  roynl  blood  rcmain'd 
In  all  the  Saion  families  that  reign'd. 

The  mock  succession  Edward  now  declares, 
To  bastard  Edmund's  sons  for  want  of  heirs  ; 


Mr  lyrrvt  aotct,  in  hit  days  all  thiogi  s iwiCMded  proiper- 
citulvt  (iod  tnviog  him  p«ac«  a*  losf  a«  hit  tiviMi,  becauas 
he  oooiolttMl  the  good  and  peace  of  bia  peoptc ;  and  there- 
fare  be  hod  grcAicr  honour  in  all  natioBt  round  bim,  at  well 
aa  in  his  nwn ,  nn^  by  (t  p*>cwHiir%1eiwtttR  tmm  ftboTe,  be  wa« 


iheLar*. 

mm  well  lu  iiury,  uvr  i 

Hi«o»  of  England/  ' 

1 1 )  He  wn«  styted  1 

,  "       '    ii,  fai  h«  Hiii»  iiiiiHH 
rit. 
'    f»f  the  TTtvrrTcr  ft 


r   of 

LcTal 


we  »pe  no 
nl,  ooi  a 


iiAined  the 
"■•■  r-Ttou 
t  to 
'  »ip 

tie  w  bunUng,  he  wa«  fltablMiML  in  tb« 
<  lie  at  daffgex,  oi  hit  mother'*  door^  a«  ba 

roai  is  a.  general  cxpreiu^ion  b«rc,  impartltig 
•  i,  far  bii  Uiruat  wai  nat  cat,  but  k>  wia 
lAiAoocw  in  ijiiL-  bt^\t,  aa  above. 

I     (4)  Kthclned  coitie  to  the  crown  h;  the  death  of  Edward 
»h*'  Mir*vr, 

<  r^         1  wrnamed  Itwmdt,  waa  the  vm  of  Ethelrad, 

iO««n  Stnma,  wha  wu  }u«  ouly  wife,  but  by 
ui,  AngUctv  a  whore,  and  whaae  iiawt*  1*  not 


{4)  Their  (ttipiiiituda  U»  tbe  Britati«was  (pitroordinary J  I 

fu.    u;avf'    tliOTn    targe   pMi««»ioDa   Jn   thi*    tn-.'*!   fnjjrfijll  l/j 


rh  ^reat  p»y 
jH  iitieA  and  ror 

,  I  tclli  us,  hi.  '^ 

fcbck  i^i'^li^ti  naiiou;  aad  the  &axoi 


4U4Jiai>   OD^tHTV,    aj  ' 


7  Bdmiuid  was  tnnrdatvd  iateral  aulJuKi 

U4^v  dlHVr  about  tbe  toaoncr.  ami  Mr  I'ytrrl 

'— -^at  at  M|«W  wl.  it  lib,  »♦  «oi.  4f>. 

I  On  CoMaaaov  muxdexwd  hi*  brothei-. 

L  mtmBfot  Bar)  Ikmdwiiii  tliamur^ 
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The  first  of  thc««  prevented  by  his  end, 

Ths  crowns  to  hii  posterity  descend » 

And  spuriotis  blood  the  English  throne  snppliot. 

With  long  successive  rolU  of  tyrannies. 

£d^jir  ())  obtains  the  honest  name  of  foot^ 
And,  spite  of  blood,  was  thought  unlit  to  role; 
And  fight  divine  wii  so  despised  a  thing, 
The  crown  went  out  a  bog^g  for  a  king. 

nUsped  the  first  unhappy  suit  it  mAde, 
To  bastards,  men  of  blood  and  Init,  betray'd; 
Of  foreign  breed,  {*2)  of  unrelated  rac«, 
Whore  in  bis  scutcherm^  tyrant  In  his  face; 
A  spurious  birth  of  intermingled  blood ; 
Neither  our  laws  nor  language  understoodi 
But  foreign  to  the  nation,  and  the  line. 
Upon  his  sword  engraved  the  right  divine. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  there's  none 
Have  less  of  I  roc  succession  in  their  crown. 
We  should  be  last  of  all  that  should  pretend. 
The  lonir  descent  of  princes  to  defend  ; 
Since  if  hereditary  right's  the  clnim, 
The  Enghsh  crown  has  forty  time*  been  lame  j 
TUo  crown  was  like  the  people,  aluayi  tnix'd. 
Seldom  was  well  bestow'd,  and  never  Ex'd. 

Hei^e,  satirCf  justice  call&  upon  thy  pen, 
To  paint  the  wild,  ungovern'd  lusts  of  cnen; 
The  vast  extent  of  roy^il  crime  cxpiaiDi 
And  let  us  know  what  monster  'tis  we  raean ; 
When  to  unbounded  power  he  aspires, 
Not  heaven  itself  can  hmit  his  desires  : 
The  vice  that  dicUtee  first  to  covet  rnic. 
Teaches  all  arts  of  the  infernal  school : 
The  secret  gu^t  of  power  has  such  a  force, 
lie  that  uf;urps  must  tyrannixe  of  course : 
Necessity  directs  that  guilty  men. 
Should  hold  by  blood  what  they  by  blood  obtain* 

llie  high  coherence  natural  is  and  just, 
That  where  th'  usurper  reigns,  the  tyrant  mast  i 
He  only  justly  holds  a  govemnicnt. 
That  rules  a  people  by  their  own  consent ; 
That  draws  the  yoke  of  state  with  cords  of  law. 
And  mokes  the  virtuous  keep  the  vile  in  awo; 
By  their  own  power  their  public  safety  seeks, 
And  bows  hlmsdf  to  all  the  laws  he  makes ; 
Content  with  power,  that  power  for  peace  em- 
ploys. 
And  what  he  should  protect,  he  ne'er  destroys. 

But  whore's  the  roan  ?  Britannia  sighing  showii 
To  what  black  race  her  early  fate  sho  owei : 
No  sooner  had  she  kingdoms  to  bestow. 
But  men  of  blood  her  liberties  overthrow  : 
The  sons  of  violence  had  snatch'd  her  crowns, 
Murder'd  her  patriots,  and  uiurp'd  her  thrones : 
Her  valiant  sons  in  slaughter'd  heaps  remain^ 
And  tombs  of  champions  (3)  rise  in  every  plain. 
That  strove  with  tyranny,  and  dared  to  fight. 
Maintaining  Britain*^  dear  dcdining  right ; 

(1)  Bdgsr  AthtUag  WM  reported  a  fool  t>ut  Mt  Tjmel 
M3ri  U  was  a  mong  dnne  him  only  to  make  the  peoplit 
forget  liiin.  fbr  b*  ms  th«  nrxi  of  blood  to  Uto  crowii* 

(3>  William  tht  C:oiu|u«ror. 

(3)  Th*  mofinda  of  earth  ytt  to  be  M«n  an  Salbtnoy 
Ptain,  and  over  »H  the  (w«o  countrle*  in  EiigUiftd^  which 
C«n)bdon  ultimo  ta  Ii«  tJitt  soldlcn'  moaoineiiU  for  their 
ftfUowi  i>laia  iu  batUe. 


That  to  the  last  invading  force  withstood. 
And  checked  tyrannic  torrents  with  their  bloody: 
That  dared,  when  they  no  longer  could  withstand 
Die  with  that  freedom  they  could  not  defend: 
Opprcsa'd  with  numbers,  liberty  Tvas  gona. 
And  troops  of  tyrants  Britain's  plains  o*mrun%  \ 
The  coust^nt  force  on  which  their  klngdovuitCMw 
Stain 'd  their  usurping  thrones  with  guUt  and  blood| 
And  as  with  primogenial  right  they  strove,  i 

They  cballeng'd  men  below,  and  heav^  above  i 
Of  both  regardlen,  and  by  both  abhorr'd, 
Elso  by  Che  dagger,  govern  by  the  sword  ; 
By  aCeps  of  blood  they  raiae  and  fix  their  fame, 
For  tyrants  and  usurpers  are  the  same  ; 
Degenerate  blood  swells  their  ambiLiou«  veins, 
The  man  may  rule,  but  'tis  the  vice  that  rcigofti 

Satire,  return,  search  our  entangled  line, 
And  there  pursue  thy  very  just  design  ; 
See  how  possession  supersedes  the  blood. 
And  note  how  right  to  govern's  understood. 

Britannia  now,  with  mon  of  blood  oppreu'd, 
And  alt  her  race  of  tyrants  lately  ceased, 
11 1 -fate  prevailing,  seeks  at  foreign  shorest 
And  for  worse  monsters  iguorantiy  implorei. 

William  the  early  summons  soon  obeys, 
Ambition  fills  his  saili,  his  fleets  the  seas; 
With  cruel  hopes,  and  fatal  valour  fed, 
The  foreign  legions  Britain's  shores  o'enpread 
The  sword  decides  the  English  liberty. 
For  whichsoc'er  prevails  the  land*s  the  pre; 
Fated  tho  conquering  tyrant  to  obey, 

Nor  shall  our  verse  the  Norman  name  aboil | 
Satire,  correct  th*  exasperated  muae :  ' 

He  had  tho  vulgar  title  of  the  sword  -, 
The  crown  was  either's  prlte,  it  had  no  lord  ; 
No  claim  of  blood,  no  heir  the  power  posaeatt 
To  plead  just  right,  and  give  the  nation  rcit| 
No  rightftil  pilot  steered  the  bark  of  sUte, 
The  floating  engine  left  to  arms  and  fate, 
Tos8*d  on  the  seas  of  discord,  strife,  and  prldi^ 
Harold  the  trifle  raviih'd,  (1)  not  cnjoy'd. 

Nor  did  he  claim  by  sacred  right  of  bloodi  (3)1 
His  title  on  his  strong  possesaion  Btc»od,  f 

And  had  he  held  that  title 't  hod  been  good;    J 
Both  were  invadcrt,  and  the  sword  they  drew, 
No  other  right  than  that  of  conquest  knew : 
Harold  by  usurpation  (3)  gained  tho  crown. 
And  ditto  uaurpation  puli'd  him  down : 
Successive  violence  nsurp'd  on  right,  1 

And  passive  justice  weeping  at  the  sight,         f 
LcKik  d  00,  to  see  ilie  tyranta  thus  with  iyraois| 
fight,  ) 

Here  heaven  determined  old  Britanni^i'a  foie. 
And  brooding  Providence  in  councQ  sate ; 


rcwii 


(n  Huold  Miaed  upon  the  erown  by  Htm  fvmwuf  lis 
UDop«ai>d  uiMtuiy*,,  h»Tlag  alio  a  frMt  iMi«<rMl  a 

th«  mMiitf  and  detfy,  and  baLpff  htmieir  •  m^  ti 

counge  and  repuutum  in  armt,  whkh  nptwared  to  bvMi 
wttheut  tfal  meHt,  tu  hr  HVi  t>«hft*-kntr  utnwm^t0tmd 
tho  nor'  1>  ili»  Wnuwn. 

<>)  1 1  bj  hKxi4  *a  iahm 

(J)  A  tivY  wcrr  i>rnii  tiiKtiritcrsi  lor  lo?  ti-««  'iaht  t€ 

ill  iuAtt  iMToM  Umn  iras  £ds«r  AHwHiif,  e»  ^ 


He  all  tbe  high  ereota  of  time  (ortkuew. 

And  there  the  tchemci  tha^t  since  we  finlth'd, 

dreir ; 
There  he  made  way  for  thitt  uturplog-  race,  (1) 
That  siDce  for  ruin  ripen'd  ui  apace ; 
Bat  atitl  'tis  plain,  from  this  one  fatal  dtkj, 
li«  foroi'd  the  Uws  of  kings  which  nationj  aince 

obey  ; 
And  made  it  Just  that  when  a  tyrant's  BJaicti 
The  right  does  with  the  property  remain  ; 
People  may  crowa  the  man  that  they  approvei 
And  what  they  like  below  is  always  liked  above. 

William  woi  yet  no  tyrant,  (2)  had  not  took 
The  solemn  oath  which  afterwards  he  broke  ; 
The  vict'ry  he  with  hb  bright  sword  obtained. 
But  still  UQlouch'd  the  English  crown  remain'd  ; 
For  itiil  the  English  nation  kept  their  own,  (3) 
And  he  laid  by  the  sword  to  a*k  the  crown  ; 
Convened  the  states,  (4j  kept  their  due  powers 

olive, 
And  rccognUed  the  right  they  had  to  give  j 
R«oeived  the  crown  by  general  fair  assent,  (a) 
With  poaiulatas  of  the  govcroment ; 
Swore  to  the  laws,  (6)  with  all  their  limitations 
And  bound  himself  in  terms  to  rule  thfi  nations : 
Thus  far  his  titled  just,  hh  claim  of  gift 
From  Edward's  oath,  in  Haroid^a  grave  he  left ; 
The  general  voice  gave  him  a  higher  claim* 
Than  conquest  raised  upon  the  voice  of  fame. 

He  saw  his  early  conquest  incomplete. 
And  such  would  be  the  title  raised  from  it ; 
He  saw  the  nation  unsubducdt  ^^nd  found 
HI&  sword  unable  to  maintain  his  ground ; 
But  that  If  he  complied  with  English  laws^ 
He  might  be  king  with  getiVal  fis*d  applause: 
The  genVal  suffrago  gently  he  demands. 
Takes  the  condit'nal  gift  with  high  uplifted  bands 
To  heaven*  and  all  the  realm  devoutly  swore.  (7) 
To  keep  the  laws  as  sacred  as  the  crown  he 
wore. 

If  he  the  high  conditions  broke ;  if  be 
tf'got  the  hounds  of  rule  and  mojeity  ;  (B) 


^0)  Til*  race  of  \Vi 
t  only  &^ 


:'  rii, 


tlie« 


IlliAXn  the  Conqueror  iitight  be  c:med  a  usurper^ 
was  no  tyrant  at  Urst,  Ull  he  hud  Necured  the  po«- 
icwwa  to  himielf  and  enUrely  sutMltied  ill  hie  endnie», 
thca  he  beKKB  to  sbow  hlm^tlf. 

(3)  It  wi*«  -'  irri'iii  while  aflur  he  had  Hiadt  ft  conquest 
tiefow  h<  !  t'  cruwn.  atj'  ^^  it  was  at 

tbeicqu<  .  dcctbti^  oi  d  on  eon- 

dlilOliit  wl-^1- 1     _      ie  to,  of  maiui  ,,         jr  Uw*  Biid 

(1)  William,  then  Duke  of  NonnaaUy,  aAor  U\a  victory 
nuuvhed  up  to  London,  and  tliere  tno  cleqiry  and  lay 
nofafllty  ofF«^re>d  him  iba  erawn,  which  he  cudld  not  prusenUy 
resoWe  to  accept. 

i5)  At  his  roronniuoni  llu!  Archbiiiha'p  of  Ytirk  a^ked  ail 

iV.>  if  he  ihould  bo  made  king. — 

•'1  10. 

II      !  hi:»  Conquoror  wa*  not  an  oath 

,J|kit  a  «uii%iM:ru>r,  UiU  iika  a  Jdng  that  was  bound  to  ooa- 

•  (7>  Ilia  oath  wu,  "Thit  sc^ptro  I  moct  ihankfiiiJy  r»- 
Mtva,"  a  plain  acknoirlcdfrnent  that  it  was  tho  p«opl(i'i 
gif|«  *'and  with  tt  do  matt  solemoly  pratnlae  and  twuar, 

*;c."— Sec    'Si.-cn-i!  Ili-l.,"  p.  7. 

<u»  the  north  to  ^upprt-sfl 
th-  I  there,  he  bei^an  U>  be 

,191  1^  tv rant,  and  dijicovcred' 


If  he  oppretsM  the  pcopiet  acorn  d  the  laws. 
And  pracliBed  all  the  crimei  he  should  oppose  ; 
If  he  the  llouriiluog  nation  half  destroyed. 
And  qiitnch*d  the  ragiog  tiro  with  hia  dear  iub^ 

jectt'  blood ; 
'Twuatheti  he  ceased  to  retgn,  there  fell  the  man ; 
There  died  the  king,  the  tyrant  there  began ; 
And  ffiom  that  minute  justice  made  it  cltjar. 
The  DQtioQ  might  ha'  placed  another  there* 

But  patience  then  was  more  BHtaQDia's  claim, 
Snppreifl'd  by   stifT'riugg,   Buff'ringi    mode    ber 

tame  ; 
She  aaw  the  tyrant  quit  the  English  throne, 
And  hoped  for  better  usage  from  his  son  ; 
But  change  oftyranta  gave  her  smaii  relief, 
She  lost  the  lioa»  and  received  the  thief,  (I) 
Who  first  his  father'a  ill- got  treaiure  aeixed,  (2) 
With  which  the  gaping  clergy  he  appeased  i 
So  bought  rebellion  by  the  cash  he  stole. 
Debauched  the  church's  pait,  and  wheedled  in  the 

whole : 
Thus  bribVy  first  with  robbery  combined 
To  ride  before,  and  treason  rode  behind  ; 
Ambition,  and  tbe  lust  of  rule,  prevail 'd, 
And  Hohcrt's  right  an  William*s  head  eniaird. 

But  tell  Ui,  Satire,  tell  us  what  rcmaia'd,      1 
Tell  UB  how  well  the  red-hair*d  (3)  monster  f 
relgn'd,  f 

And  ruled  with  vico  what  he  by  vice  obtained ;  J 
Rapine  and  ruin  thro'  the  kingdom  ran, 
Th'  insatiate  wretch  plundered  both  God  and  man  ; 
Nothing  so  sacredj  nothing  so  secure, 
That  could  tho  test  of  avarice  endure  ; 
He  bought  the  kingdom  with  his  plundered  gold, 
And  \vhat  by  »vholc&ale  bought,  by  retail  told  ;  (4) 
The  sacrilegious  prodigy  of  crime. 
Made  bribes  and  theft  tbe  customs  of  the  time« 

Degenerate  fault,  thou  wont  of  human  sin, 
Where  all  th«  seeds  of  wickedness  begin ; 
Thou  root  of  crime,  (5)  bnne  of  a  generous  mind, 
To  what  strange  8i>rdid  things  dost  thou  mankind 

incline  ? 
Thou  rolb'st  him  of  the  good  he  ihould  enjoy, 
And  dost  tbe  sweuts  of  that  he  has,  destroy  : 
Thou  enemy  to  temperance  and  rules. 
That  striv'st  to  make  men  rather  beasts  than  fools  ; 
Thou  dost  all  mediocrity  despite. 
Thy  high  enjoyment  all  in  surfeit  lies: 
Nature's  great  hone-leech,  aJways  suuking  blood, 
Yet  always  craving,  always  starved  for  food  i 
The  language  of  thy  ever*craving  tongue, 
The  burden  of  thy  unharmonious  song  ; 
In  constant  murmuring  sighs  thy  offspring  live. 
And  hoarse  with  eager  or<Niking»  cry  **  Give,  give." 


that  cruelty  was  In  hit  very  naturet  which  he  had  care- 
fully cotieealed  bcAm,  treating  the  English  with  great 
tenity  ajid  mpect. 

(1)  RufiiA,  a  cTiii?;-oLi8  <^3tnLf*  r  l^!'  iiinntv  by  all  luanaer  of 
extortionj,  nu''  \<-i>, 

(2)  WiUiatn  treasure  at  Win* 
Chester,  and  v  I'p  of  Canterbury 
and  Winche«ti.-r,  ubLAiacd  U^u  i  f«»wn. 

{3}  lit)  vraA  called  Rufuc  from  hie  red  liair. 

^1)  He  fold  all  the  plju:v«  and  prefennvnts  both  in  tha 
church  and  state,  but  particularly  in  the 
biAhuprtcs  of  Canttrbury,   Winchettier. 
tmcti  Lu  hi«  hand*,  and  Uttiog  their  re 
fur  hi«  own  uiu. 

(5 )  Th«  iHjripiuTO  fivea  H  ^tal  tfti  m. 
root  of  alluviL" 
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From  tby  dotk  gulf  otme  «U  Ui«  wont  of 

crimes ; 
Thoa  Bll'it  the  world  with  ioare>  with  vice  the 

times ; 
Tbeft,  murder,  rapine^  and  unnatural  lio^ 
In  thee*  the  teeming  mother  of  crime,  btgitk  i 
The  volt  prolific  ofiTepring  of  thy  womb* 
Invade  the  best,  anrl  always  conquer  80iii»: 
Thou  constant  bar  to  humao  happiness, 
^Vhlch  malies  meti  want  the  things  which  they 

pOMcii  t 
Dull  sordid  shadow  of  felicityp 
Too  low  for  reason^  for  duli|^Ut  too  high : 
Thou  cheat  of  pleasure  !  which  does  hope  de 

stroy ; 
Lets  man  possess,  but  lets  him  not  enjoy ; 
Places  hii  happiness  in  what  he  wantSj 
And  all  bis  generous  principles  supplants  ; 
Insatiate  vice  !  whose  uncontracted  eye 
God  has  not  made  a  world  can  satisfy  ; 
And  had  he  not  with  th*  adamantine  gate. 
With  ban  of  bnm^  and  the  more  strong  decrees 

of  fate, 
Guarded  the  hi^h  celestial  throne  ^om  thee, 
Not  heaven  could  fitl  the  concave  of  thine  eye  ; 
Not  God  himse)f,  would  he  permit  thy  gust. 
Could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  thy  lust ; 
Nay,  didit  thou  covet  g-ood  with  equal  heat, 
Hi*  unbounded  wish  wrould  still  appear  so  great,  \ 
The  crime  would  all  the  pieiy  defeat ; 
Iq  heaven,  if  they  could  oovet,  'twould  heaven 

destroy, 
By  wishing  something  more  than  they  enjoy ; 
For  if  the  fulness  ooce  be  incomplete. 
The  happiness  would  all  be  short  like  it : 
Love,  joy,  and  glory,  constitute  the  placet 
Completely  6H'd  from  the  eternal  face  ; 
The  beatiBc  visioo  must  restore* 
'Twould  not  be  heaven  rf  wo  could  wish  for  more : 
In  temporal  kingdoms  it  is  just  the  some. 
It  makes  the  kings  a  jest,  the  crowiit  a  OAme; 
An  empty,  unaupplying  vapour,  a^ 
To  load  the  heart,  and  not  adorn  the  head ; 
For  If  the  satisfaotion's  once  puU'd  down, 
Where's  then  the  ntmrnum  honum  of  a  crown  ? 
Tlie  craving  wretch,  while  he  detiret  more. 
Is  less  s  roonaroh  than  ho  was  before ; 
When  power  confederates  with  thee,  and  kings, 
With  whom  to  wish  and  act  ore  undivided  things ; 
Wbca  tlicie  with  vioe  in  he«rt|  and  tword  in 

huid, 
Givo  both  a  loose,  uid  aet  without  command ; 
WhAl  itrange  unuiiial  havoc  of  mankind. 
Does  th'  Itch  of  (retting  more  and  more  attend : 
Naboth  shall  for  his  vineyard  always  die. 
And  safety  only  dwell  wilh  poverty. 

Tlius  Rufus  reigu'd,  and  with  his  people's  blood 
His  brother's  rightful  title  he  withstood ; 
Heiip'd  crime  on  crime,  and  equally  oppressed 
Those  whom  he  ruled,  as  those  ho  dtspossess'd ; 
Imperial  avarice  in  triumph  rode. 
And  raviihM  natious  grono'd  beneath  the  load ; 
He  relgn'd  with  violence  in  either  hand, 
And  vice  was  $;reat  dictator  in  the  land ; 
Unbridled  powV  set  all  his  lusts  on  fire. 
And  drew  up  all  the  flood-gates  of  desire. 

But  thirst  of  gold  was  his  original  sin  ; 
Oppression  reign*d  withouti  and  avarice  within  ; 


Those  empty  trifles  foolish  men  tniscol 
Justice  and  virtue,  long  ago  let  fall ; 
With  due  contempt  his  wiser  head  laid  by, 
And  loosed  the  easy  reins  of  majesty  ; 
Below  the  royal  style,  below  the  man. 
Below  the  brute  he  stoop'd  to  entertain 
The  sordid  tyrant  vice,  the  wretched  thing 
Gave  up  the  christian  to  maintain  the  king. 

Thus  Rufus  reign'd ;  thus  Englishmen  obey^, 
And  Gtoop'd  to  have  their  liberties  betrayed; 
Brothers  the  brothen  sold,  and  fathers  sons, 
And  join  the  wretched  path  the  monarch  roos; 
Till  late  by  sleeping  justice  overtook. 
Wise   Tyrrcl'a  willing  shaft    (1)    th«  moosler 

struck : 
Britannia  wept  not  when  the  tyrant  died,  (f ) 
And  liberty  lay  bleeding  by  his  side. 

But  so  the  fates,  for  punishment  ordainM, 
Tho  small  recess  the  weary  land  obtained  i 
So  little  breath  to  rising  freedom  gave. 
Twos  hard  to  know  the  subject  &om  the  stave. 

Beauolerk,  (3)  that  never  dreamt  of  kingdom 

yet. 

But  taught  t*  usurp,  and  free  to  tempt  his  fate; 
His  injured  elder  brother  to  supplant. 
And  carry  on  the  villain  with  the  saint ; 
Seizes  the  gaudy  trille  calPd  the  crown. 
And  knew  that,  taking  it,  'twould  be  his  own: 
Th'  unwilling  nation  gave  their  forced  aiscnt, 
And  title  felt  the  ahock  of  government. 

Robert,  remote,  but  next  of  blood.  In  vain 
To  heaven  and  earth  endeavours  to  complaio  j 
In  vain  he  claims  his  primogenial  right ; 
In  vain  they  always  claim  that  cannot  fight i 
Possesaion  all  his  injured  right  defies* 
FuUM  ofiT  his  crown,    and  then  put  not  hll 

eyes.  (4) 
Will  any  say,  that  they  did  not  do  well. 
Who  did  for  Robert's  rightful  claim  rebel ; 
Yet  there  they  stand,  in  the  unjust  record^ 
Traiton  to  England's  laws,  (5)  and  En^adfi 

lords '. 
Usurping  Henry's  own*d,  and  power  prevaDv* 
And  Engtand^s  crown  to  his  posterity  entails  e 
But  fate  forbid  the  banes,  the  fiacred  blast^  (fi) 
Made  future  injuriea  revenge  the  paat ; 


(1)  Tyml  thot  him  vilUngij,  my  ftoooe,  «^htm  Mf  Iwvai 
>t  there,— See  TynvlJ'*  *Uu  '  "*     '  "  -  *-  -^  -  -^i— 

of  WiUiam  the  ft«coixl/ 


not  there.— See  TyrTvU'£  '  Uiitory  of  &D|laBd  In  fh»  M^ 


{f)  He  dN<l  imluMtit«dt  ini«  tat  m  OoiiiaamW*  9im 
Icll  alJ  nJoiie  oo  the  ground,  <ukI  «t  lart  confei  to  Wts- 
hc^i  r  in  a  coal  c^irf.  nobody  f»g«fill«g  MlB,  UU « IW 
H ,  r. J  foood  turn- 

I  fi<I  ap^  bimasir  leMfei 
onU  iwnatqg  kartHS 

.1 

»«fu]  10  oqpnp 

li)  the  uoblJJty  hiiJ  a  hard  fate,  wh*>,  fifhtiaff  tbr  Hi 
elder  brodicr  scainst  the  youncvr,  were  |nit  m  4t0k  P 
tr»3£oT!.. 

ryiha  Flrtt*  i 
ettioQ  hat  r 

]  tu  the  thlni  _^ 

- '  -<  «lvf ag  «f ime  tl\mt% 

ij,»r. 
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Hia  true  posterity  opprcwM  with  power* 
See  bold  uiurper*  all  the  right  devour. 

Stephen  fucCieeds  by  perjury  and  fraud. 
And  ravbhei  the  diadem  from  Miiud  ; 
With  fury  and  ambiUan  in  hit  face  ; 
The  right  was  in  his  helmet.  Dot  hit  race  : 
By  dint  of  uever-ruiling  arp^ument,  (1) 
In  tpitc  of  llnep  made  emooth  llie  steep  ascent ; 
Hii  brighter  sword  the  path  to  power  made  ^ 

plain, 
And  made  the  sword  his  unjust  power  main- 

tain; 
Tyrants  can  have  no  other  right  to  reign. 

In  vain  the  emprets  her  succession  sought ; 
In  Vdin  her  right  she  claim/d,  until  she  fought ; 
Till  violence  the  violent  puird  down, 
AltenuUe  victors  shared  alternately  the  crown  ; 
At  lait  the  right  which  he  by  force  maintatn'd. 
By  eompoct  he,  and  just  concession,  gained. 

The  second  Henry  fights,  and  fighting  treats,  (2) 
To  own  that  prince's  title  he  defeats ; 
Contents  to  mean  conclusions  of  the  war, 
In  base  adoption  stoops  to  be  a  tyrant's  heir ; 
Accepts  the  ignominious  grant,  and  shows 
Hit  right's  as  bad  as  Stephen's  that  bestows ; 
The  high  state -jugglers  thus  divide  the  prey. 
And  weeping  crowds.  (Sji  usurpers  sLiU  obey  :  (4) 
The  native  right  oppreas'd,  the  oppressors  reigu» 
And  violence,  by  violence  maiutnin  ; 
For  alt  this  while,  the  high  tuccesiive  right, 
For  which  pretending  Henry's  armies  fight. 
In  his  surviving  mother  Maud  reroain'd,  (5) 
And  as  he  conquered*  she  by  right  had  reign'd ; 
But  high  ambition  checked  the  clsira  of  blood. 
And  as  his  power  obtain'd^  bis  claim  was  good  ; 
Possession  gave,  possession  held  the  crown, 
Aod  weak  conceding  Maud  her  right  laid  down. 

Satire,  retaliating  fate  adore. 
How  power  uiorp'd  fUls  by  usurping  power  ; 
The  mighty  hand  of  jtistico  gives  the  blow, 
And  intermitting  rights  the  reosotis  know. 

John,  the  third  branch  of  Hcnry*s  falling  line, 
Hts  elder  brother's  son  alive  shall  reign  : 
Arthur  the  jus  dtvinum  had»  a  thing, 
That  contributed  little  to  the  king ; 


ihmt  hm  aihould  be  lit 


(1)  TJm  swrd, 

(X)  Basely  tteaU  wilh  Stenheiii 
dazingliliei  th«tU«aTyiihonfdrc^atlarhiitt,  thats 
tlHnild  adopi  llt^aiy  for  hiA  ton,  aoid  Hcary  swi 
claiiM  to  eurphim  dutiqg  bit  life.    I  call  thin  b^ 
beeaute  b«  alwayi  fo^ght  ^th  Stephen,  ti  a 
no  ri|[tit*  and  in  accept  of  hii  own  title  by  ! 
A  uxuTper  WM  a  mejuii3i«<»  lntolcr«blo  ;  kjcoi 
bt  ctmat  ool  to  have  tr«at«d,  but  in  th«  iitin«  of  tut  mv 

{i)VU!Ci^xn^}^r  Achiri. 

{i)  St€i»h€M  hjwl  OQ  raUUcm  to  iha  crown,  ami  tJa^ 
jeci  rtk«  by  tlu)oatitrLvaoc«of  11' 

ta  I  Mstid,  tvhile  he  wu  oJiv. 

Ciiu.i'  .H    pc-nple  4if-:1  -not  h".  tuU'  ' 

Mjr^  l»*>  WAA  elect  < 


I  liar. 


trtnjT'  frnlr,   ^f  ; 


}m< 


rvigtiii4  before  hi 
(.^)}j  ti'jtt  or  the  noble*  « 


fiJi'l'  tifab..  r>,  ol)t:iinc.:l    jhi   tlciJMni 
hilt  they  a11  allow,  and  no  niaa  in 
;  Hithottt, 
fiecoM  '  •  ■ 


[     [lUt 

fcng- 


Unorown'd,  his  royat  title  he  lays  down* 
And  English  lordu  the  strong  usurper  own  | 
Nor  own'd  hU  power  only,  but  his  right, 
They  crown'd    the  sonsi  that  with  the  father 

fight: 
Henry,  the  infant  offfpring  of  that  blood ; 
Who   had   their  rights  and  liberties  (1)  willi- 

stood  ; 
To  him  their  voluntary  homage  pavi 
The  right  of  choice,  and  not  of  line,  obey  ; 
For  Arthur's  sister,  Eleaoor,  remained, 
Aod  by  the  JUS  dwinum  should  have  reign'd  i 
Hers  was  the  primogeDial  right  of  blood. 
But  rights  without  possession's  seldom  tinder* 

stood* 


Veil,  latire,  to  the  mighty  Edward's  fame  ; 
How  oft  has  Gallia  trembled  at  hia  name  ? 
How  proud's  Britannia  of  the  hcro'a  sword? 
And  how  his  badge  of  honour  (iJ)  we've  adored  ? 
Strong  was  bis  arm,  immortal  his  renown. 
And  cap  lived  kings   <3)  paid   homage  to  Mf 

crown ; 
In  Caledonian  triumph  (4)  see  him  come, 
And  yielding  nitions  shout  the  hero  home  : 
Not  wild  inhospitable  mountains  there, 
Can  check  his  famc%  nor  numcroui  armies  here 
Cres^y  (5)  the  dreadful  monument  must  shoWf 
And  multitude  (6)  to  valour  learn  to  bow : 
Ancient  in  victory»  and  old  id  fame, 
To  his  immortal  son  (7)  he  gives  his  name, 
His  courage  and  bis  conquests  just  the  same. 


And  yet  this  hero  of  tyrannic  race, 
Bis  father  yet  aUve,  ti^urp'd  hli  place ;  (fi) 
The  weak,  untutored  prince  (9)  deposed  and  fled, 
The  young  aspiring  hero,  in  his  stead, 
Grasps  the  descending  Grown  before  his  tlmc».    » 
Satire,  conceal  the  rest,  (10) 

And  let  the  crime. 
In  state.enigma,  still  unriddled  lie. 
And  Edward's  murder,  with  hts  murderers  die. 
The  brave  young  monarch  snatch'd  the  tempting 

crown, 
Giv'n   by  those    bands  tbftt  putrd  his    father 

down  t 
What,  tho*  untainted  with  paternal  blood, 
Our  silent  record  would  be  understood  ; 
To  wash  the  guilt  from  his  advancing  name. 
The  gaols  and  graves  of  princes  are  the  same. 


(11  The  chjirtcY  thjit  King  Stephen  jtasted  at  Oxford, 

w^t^  hi-  teaJ  tr,  it,  ha^,  in  the  prrnirihle,  these  unordv^  "KfO 

i n  el  populi  in  Ei^em 

^taJDf<n:tiV  Speech  to 

uu>i  i!it  or  iLi  or  kaighti,  fouddcd  by 
I. 

rjMinera  tlie  klngi  of  France  aad  BcoUaod. 
'  licoUiiad. 
I  dttJe  of  Cresiy,  la  France  irhtrt  he  bait 

thfc  I  t'f  Prwice, 

^0)  Tha  I  ronulj  wera  four  to  one  odds,  as  to  namlMis,  hi 
that  nction. 
(7)  Eflwarrl.  th^  Dricli  Prince. 

'■  -^iitlA.    He  reig^ncd.  mitl  his  fetlier 

-'  aflcnrardli  munlttred. 
.nd  the  Secotid,  wm  a  veak  and 
lunsUaiy   pnun,    tuiA^uided,  mtid  impoaed  upon  hy    hi« 
favouhteiH 

U<0)  Thf  •^tf^"^«r*r*  of  Henr^',  by  line,  ore  Ed*r«rd  iJw 

'  "         T  *       n*J,  and  Edwarf  the  Third,  b«t  Om 

k  sreot  prince,  altppiKd  yoaaffiBlKi 

id  of  his  Iktlwri  wheOMt  1m  ^sift 

'  coii**'nu!:  >\  tih«  c«ai^ 


^ 
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Kneel,  satirci  and  again  due  hoTPiigo  pay. 
To  mighty  justice,  view  the  awful  way 
llo  treads,  his  swift  returnmG^  mothod*!  trace. 
And  see  the  vengeance  finished  m  the  race ; 
The  ancestor  m  steps  or  blood  bc^ani 
And  his  successor  shuns  his  fate  in  vain : 
Murder    pursues,  vengeaoce  was  heaven'j   de- 

sign.  (1) 
As  blood  raised  ypi  blood  shciuld  pull  dowru  the 

line. 

Edward  upon  hit  ratber'B  ruin  stood, 
Artd  Richard  paid  the  royal  debt  in  blood  : 
Deposed  and  murder'd,  Edward  the  father  Hei ; 
Deposed  and   murder'd,   Richard  the  grandson 

dies  ; 
Swift  jUiticG  but  to  one  remove  adjourned. 
The  crown,  and  all  their  trophies,  overtum'd  : 
Lancastrian  Henry  tore  it  from  his  head. 
And  swift  &t  fute^  the  debt  of  justice  paid  : 
For  of  four  kings  (2)  that  by  succession  reigned, 
With  conquest  all,  and  usurpation  stain'd: 
Tho'  all  poftseBS'd  the  crown,  and  ruled  in  course, 
They'd  no  more  right  by  blood  thao  Alexander's 

horse. 

Henry,   (3)  that  in  hii  mother's  right  made 
ctaini. 
And  bore  the  very  title  in  his  name ;  (4) 
Po»ie&»'d  the  rights  his  mother  yet  alive. 
And  let  I  he  hdr-at-kw  the  right  survive. 

John,  without  VtuQ^  (J)  or  due  pretence  of 
blood, 
His  eider  brother*s  son  with  arms  withstood  ; 
PosiessM  by  force,  and  by  his  sword  maintaio'd. 
And  power  cntaird  the  Uflurpation  gain'd ; 


1)  Tlie  blood  hearen  ieenii  %a  r(Direnfe,  In  thiit  fui 
Ifrnndsofi  and  tmmE^dUt«  rucceuor  wba  dcpotcd  and 
iimrdcivd,  jjid  Ht«nry  tlic  I'ourtli^  Duke  ot  L«jic««ti!r, 
camt'  in  mcrtJy  by  usurpation,  invaiion,  or  whst  yoti  will 
call  it,  jufier  ibc  male  odininistratiun  of  iLicliard. 

(3)  John  murdered  Prince  Arthur,  liis  broth cr'a  ion  . 
^j^hu'i  luect'Mor,  Edwsrd  the  Second,  w*i  murdered  and 
dt?po«cd.  aad  hi«  own  tou  set  up  cvtr  hi«  head.  Itichiu-d 
the  SocQod  iTM  ui\Jugtly  dopoMd,  u  to  iucce»«iDB,  by 
Hennr  tli«  Fourth,  ««  hii  tiredvc«s«or,  King  John.  uiiju*Uy 
■tiAtfhed  the  crown  f^oro  Fniic«  Arthur,  hIi  brother's  ion  ; 
Uiuf  uiurpation  was  turned  out  of  {wMeftiotiby  usurpation, 

{•!)  Ueury  the  S«4!Qiid  came  in  moeh  *TUu  th»  Mtnei 
niaaner,  for  he  csme  in  by  riitne  of  the  agreement  with 
Kiox  Stephen,  without  any  regard  to  h\»  mother  Maud, 
then  alive,  and  thU  wat  raUed  ■  cnecesiion,  because 
Stephen  tnakei  a  preicinlcd  aduption  o#  Henry  tu  hi* 
■on,  and  ll«*nrj  ■urcart  '  .   a*  to  his  fai[iir  ;  by 

which  we  may  toe  how  r  '  irium  was  then  under* 

•taod,*'SciaLl4quodeg    i  /     .usHcncncum,  Ducem 

NofTuani;e,  po«l  me  iui.^i4:;^^rt.xu  to^jil  An^Hir,  et  hiereni 
memnjure  hereditario  cooAtituo.**— *  Kotit,  Sleid.'  p.  29, 

{i)  Fita-Emprcai. 

{b)  King  John  wa*  the  ytningeit  ion  of  thli  llenry,  and 
here  Henn*  who  put  by  hli  niothLT.  bad  bis  eldest  line 
dlep*iaed;  Eleanor,  the  dauffbt^.r  uf  AnT.ur,  -.Mn  of  fifuffr:. 
PI nntagenct,  Job n'l  elder  br>>: 
murdorcd  with  hi*  own  ban-' 
«iii*I  llitt^tit,  Ai-i)i!.^!"q'  "f  t 
hi,  ■ 


!    ♦■■f  hi* J 
'  regard  Iv  [T: 


But  Tate,  thtit  late  in  vengeance  keeps  the  rolU 
or  secret  crimes,  reserved  the  fatjil  scroll ; 
Reserved  the  long  unbatLinced  book  or  right. 
And  hrouglit  forgotten  injurici  to  light : 
The  leaves  of  retrihuiion  were  turo*d  o'er 
And  dayKof  violence  subititt  to  power; 
Uiurpers  by  usurpers  arc  puH'd  down, 
And  tyrants  make  a  football  of  the  crovm  ;  (1) 
Tbo  men  of  blood,  (t^)  with  men  of  blood  coo* 

tend,  (3) 
And  days  of  crime,  in  nights  of  justice  end. 

'Twos  iisurpation  Henry's  right  bettoiri,      1 
The  English  crown  two/»*  dimnums  knows,     f 
And  long  successive  kings  adorn  the  oortbero  t 
rose.   (4)  J 

Three  Henries  by  a  due  succession  reign, 
And  York  demands  the  right  of  line  in  vain  ; 
In   vain  they  claiin*d,   till   Edward's    bardeaVl 

iword, 
The  rij^ht  of  blood  by  right  of  power  restored. 

Thro'  sens  of  slaughter,  and  a  deluged  throoe, 
Edward,  not  went,  hut  waded  to  the  crowa : 
Three  times  deposed,  three  timers  restored  la 

course ; 
Too  pious  (5)  Henry's  title  yields  to  force. 

Shoft-Uved   the  right  tho   conqueriog  prinoe 

enjoy 'd. 
Treason    and   blood  bis  new  crown'd  root  di- 

stroyM]  (6) 
As  if  the  hand  of  murder  had  pursued, 
The  very  crown »  and  fated  it  to  btood  ; 
Not  innocence,  not  youth  and  right  could  itsy* 
Ambition  bent  to  rule,  and  not  obey  : 
Richard  with  lust  of  government  allured, 
By  doubted  murders  first  the  crown  procured. 
Usurped  the  power*  and  kept  it  by  the  sword. 
Not  hut  by  blood  and  force  to  be  restored : 
Henry  (7)  th'  usurping  murderer  dethroned; 
Richard's  cut  down,  and  so  the  vii! tor's  crown*d: 
In  vain  the  new  assuming  monarch  strides, 
To  find  some  other  title  than  hi*  wife's  t  (S) 


0)  Between  Henry  Uie  ^ixth  and  Edward  the  f«iltk 
the  crown  wa>  tOMed fkum  on**  *-^  ».i-.ti..  r  ^^t  g^ietva  ibm, 
and  at  last  waa  rectored  to  th>  rk. 

(3)  And  of  this  vtry  Kbi^:  orded*  wite  m» 

*et  up  witliuut  line,  he  wm  ijuj.,-,  ., i.n  It^inf  -."1.....1 

mcril.;  hu  o]>preasioni  iK'cutaiUK  uuMpiponahlc 
TtubUity,  cliTgy,  and  pcupte,  by  general  eounavl  ;.i. 
batlon  of  tJir m  all.  iudj{f?d  liliu  unwortby  of  the  L*^^^..-.. 
'•  De  coi  . 

regno  j  11. 1 

tZ)  At 
ki- 
lo  ■ 

tlic  f;^tLt;r'&  LrujL:>^^ri 
adhere  to  the  yiiung 

Tl ^r'^  »'•  inv.,  ].;. 


(.-an&iho,    ct    nppf(»haUoii«    nm»m 

U.'uU'  ll.*  iHJtl  ii«j 


A  usurper  and  IM  tan  of  a  uiurper,  and  1 

,  ,,  Tif-frTirr',,  ■u<\i 


'j«,  hut  here  it  wft 


rehire, 
^Jm;  heir  cif  (hp  boua*  «#  I 
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la  frnin  be  faacies  bi«  fuperior  ri^Ht* 
Tirw  bom  in  battle,  and  confirmed  fn  fight ; 
'T«rat  fi4)iworth  field  hti  weaker  claim  reicored, 
Aod  gnved  b!s  ancient  title  oa  hi*  iword 

Thus  betv^n  due  rengcaace  on  aabltloo  $bows; 


Oii<s  mviih'd  crovro  another  overthrows  : 
The  tyrant  that  usurps,  enjoys  a  crovrn. 
Till  brother  tyrant  brother  king  piiUs  down  ; 
Succeeding  robberies  revenge  the  past. 
And  every  age  of  crime  outdoes  the  lost. 


BOOK    XT* 


mmMt  from  fact  to  consequence  descend^ 
Jut  prinocs  and  just  governmeats  defend  ; 
WWre  kings  and  people  with  a  joint  assent, 
Move  in  the  grand  machine  of  government ; 
In  proper  spnere  respective  parts  perform, 
And  general  good's  to  both  the  general  charm ; 
There  peace  and  property  go  hand  in  band, 
these  !reeiy  bow,  and  gently  those  command* 

Princes  and  people  join  in  public  peace. 
Both  seek  and  understand  their  happiness  : 
Tbose  softly  guide,  these  cheerful  homage  pay ; 
Those  rule  by  law»  and  these  by  choice  obey  : 
Commence  the  parts  of  rule  in  just  consent, 
indiotntly  drive  the  wain  of  government : 
In  gentle  yoke  of  due  lobservience  draw. 
People  to  monarchs,  monarchs  to  the  law  ; 
In  spite  of  btood,  po&ieisfon,  or  of  line, 
These  are  the  governments  that  ore  divine. 

Kature  and  reason  in  their  frame  concur, 
Mstitre  and  reason  always  must  procure. 
Jolt  gOTemment,  and  just  extent  of  powcr« 

Impartia]  fatire,  challenge  all  mankind^ 
Aad  leave  the  just  remark,  for  ages  yet  behind : 
Corroptton  has  so  tainted  ail  the  race ; 
60  boodwink'd  reason*!  bright  and  bcanteoui 

Csce  ; 
Such  foul  false  schemes  of  government  has  taid> 
Thot  all  the  world  to  slavery  has  be  tray 'd : 
The  general  bondage  seems  at  first  to  come, 
From  ancient  blood,  and  looks  like  nature  too  in 
some. 

There's  not  a  nation  truly  free  but  this  j  (I) 
■'Britannia  does  the  maiden  gift  possess : 


Tartu  ll>ut  ooiUd  n«T«T  htm  to  hea^r  of  hu  title  bclfiig  bcticlvd 
Uy  bcf  UIixm),  but  lntu>lc{l  u^'un  1U«  own^  tbouflfa  vtty 
ttrntAi- :  but  lili  tltV:  bcln^  r'r^r  hijiU  upau  ih«  Just  portait 
f'tiUruiud  by  pftiiiamiciit,  I 
!.i,r  cUiin  of  blood,  which^ 

i  .1  giiih  govienimrrit  hju  this  peeuLiAT  tkdyaaUge 
iie  ptvMJii coiutiiuIiDiu  in  Kurope,  tbAi  d  tbe 
I'liiifi  !■  Itit  to  run  in  a.  du«  and  nndiitorbed 
ni«  Ji  not  a  nation  in  the  world  wHcne  both 
[•coplA  nmj  he  to  h&iypy  m  in  thii,  Tbv  Ubvrtic^ 
t;  nn  too  ffcat  lo  tw  btrc  discouncd  o4  tiut 
gTenlnnj  ff  ib<  brines  Ui  aJto  ftui^cTMn'  to  aII 
»lil  \i\  tliv  i»urld,  wheje  tht  lib«rti*«  of  th«  people 


»  fsniMt  comjuAftU  »UpL  r 
SeORvcttlu;  fault,  01  yau 


tnn  V-t  mii 
»dyV  pock«t; 
uf  the  |ioore»i 


:l 


No  government  on  earth  can  truly  boastj 
Of  liberty  go  lix'd  at  so  much  cost ; 
So  dearly  bought,  so  eagerly  embraced  ; 
So  well  maintain'd,  or  half  so  like  to  last. 

The  English  empire,  vast  in  its  extent, 
And  squared  by  native  rules  of  government : 
The  only  free-born  remnant  of  mankind, 
That  have  their  btrtbright,  lately  ( 1 )  too, 

gained, 
And  vigorously  that  valued  right  maiotain'd. 


Here  the  unspotted  virgin  of  the  law 
Prescribes  the  prince  and  does  the  people  Awe ; 
The  steady  hand  of  chosen  magistrate, 
Gently,  and  very  gently  guides  the  state ; 
Subservience  stated  by  unquestioned  power. 
Can  neither  these  opprcsi.  nor  those  devour  i 
But  settled  bounds  of  every  part  directs. 
And  every  port  by  every  part  protects. 

If  monarchs  here  mistake  their  pointed  way. 
The  subjects  would  offend  if  ihcy  obey  j  (2) 
If  subjects  here  can  justice  but  prcteod, 
They  all  may  disobey,  and  not  offends 

Law  stands  the  mighty  land-mark  to  decide, 
And  space  between  oBence  and  power  divide  ; 
That  monarchy  may  not  be  made  a  jest. 
Nor  subjects  in  their  rightful  claim  oppressed. 
No  PoMik  monarch  bears  the  sword  in  vain, 
Nor  Gallic  slaves  of  tyraimy  complain  ; 
Anarchial  crowds  no  princes  keep  in  awe. 
Nor  lovereigns  here  declare  their  wills  their  Uw : 
Reaion  directs  mankind  by  stated  rules. 
And  none  submit  to  lawless  power  hut  fools* 


trretch  that  U«  at  bli  |t»tif ;  catinot  demand  the  service  of 
tbe  meonst  •oldicr  or  tmilur  ;  cjuinot  raise;  a  rKjfimcnt,  itor 
build  a  ibip,  but  bykw;  the  piSLrluuiieat  muit  k«tile  thv 
very  revfnue  for  tlie  hoiucbuM  txpettm  -,  rvguLote  h'rw 
many  ^^lanU^  fchip«<  gsrrlionf,  or  comirtttflunf,  t^hall  b« 
moiotauied  and  pi^^vn  nnt.  And  in  thh  the  rxt-.-l'leutofdjfr 
ofgpvermtv  .^cc  that 

the  love  c>:  oil  th« 

magnifies ii<  »u  Uit 

TDlndCary  uriUtrj  ui  tiusj,  ^jfjiutuJi,-,  j^oij  Aiii^Mance,  from 
their  peupie. 

(1)  La(«l7,  that  b,  tn  thr  RcToludoo,  for  It  c»a  bordJy 
t»c  nsurmb«nd  ii>  iiun  ibc  UtNrrtict  of  Eagland 
werecomplpCelft :  ii!  Uw  left  toon  uiuTitriitu4 
««urs«,  Uie  trumr  1  uabiooaed  *nd  eatirdy  fi««, 
till  lU  Ij^u 

(2)  Tbe  made  out vrvrablif  tvn  anf  lUqsat 
anion,  tbi^  ikv&riixcv'i  comtxi«ndu  and  Ibei*- 
ton  txmj  huniriiy  n  present  li  to  tb«i  |irlnce,  aad  caat;ot  bt 
culpable  by  refUoioa  ta  obffi  Aad  ihlf  la  SB  aiekDowl«4fineD< 
of  the  aapcrlorUy  0?  law  1»  tite  crvvB. 


Hnw  happy  were  it  for  this  wrangling  land, 
Could  we  ourtroe  eojoymenti  uDderstaad. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  how  blest, 
Hoiv  much,  to  thu,  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
Ii  Britam; 

Where  the  law*s  supremely  high. 
And  majesty  ag^rees  with  property ; 
With  equal  motmOf  and  united  ends. 
Peace  courts  the  crown,  and  peace  the  crown 

defends: 
Here  only  kin[*s  arc  happy,  and  the  throne, 
Protects  the  subjects,  bat  can  injure  none  ^  (1) 
And  power  in  equal  portions  is  so  shared,  (2) 
That  all's  for  hannony  and  peace  prepared* 

No  single  branch  ean  of  itself  subsist. 
Nor  none  be  spared,  but  'twill  by  all  be  miss*d  : 
Justice,  like  veins  of  life  about  the  heart. 
Flows  from  the  centre,  into  every  part ; 
The  quick'ninj  influence  due  strength  conveys. 
And  iill  the  vigVous  pnrts  of  lifu  supplies ; 
The  whoteiomo  nourishment  of  truth  remains, 
And  government  the  oation's  health  maintains. 

Here  power  from  true  original  derives,  (8) 
But  never  tbnt  original  surviires ; 
The  ocean  of  authority  (4)  remains. 
And  ou  a  chanced  recess  the  stream  mainiulns  ; 
No  accident  can  government  destroy, 
fmmortal  springs  of  power  wo  must  enjoy, 
Because  the  circulation's  so  correct. 
The  centre  makes  the  circles  aU  exact* 

Kings  here  with  conduct  guide  the  willing  land, 
Counsell'd  by  all  the  people  (5)  they  command  j 
How  can  they  make  mistakes  in  government^ 
Who  rule  a  tin*'  -"  '^'  th^ir  own  consent ; 
Concurring  r  ,  o*  attend, 

Like  grand  pi  ^  lil  defects  to  mend  ; 

The  nation*!  doctors,  all  her  griefs  to  cure, 
With  skill  infallible,  and  mcd'cino  sure ; 
Their  wisdom^  such,  they  never  misapply. 
And  such  their  art,  their  patients  never  die ; 
The  coQStitution  they  completely  know. 
And  while  they  live  we>c  all  immortal  too  j 

(I)  Tbcihjrone,  that  u,  the  king,  c»Q  tnjnre  none,  he 
CAnnot  without  intrenching  upAii  th*  liw  he  f*  1vitm<l  to 

jniif'^'-'-    -■■'''■■ -'Mt broukiug- i"i-  ■*        ,  '.''     ;    "   'r-t,-- 
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If  e'er  they  discontinue  their  advice, 

The  nation  sickens,  (!>  and  difitempers  rite  ; 

iMali^naat  fevers  boil  the  people's  blood, 

And  noxious  fumei  How  from  t)ie  st^j^oatc  flood  j 

The  apoplectic  fit  allVcts  the  head, 

And  constitution  for  the  time  ties  doad ; 

And  if  the  proper  means  arc  not  applied* 

iStrong  calentures  the  strings  of  life  divide  i 

There's  no  exotic  med'cine  can  be  had, 

The  people  rave,  and  all  the  nation's  mad ; 

And  nothing  can  the  coming  plague  prevent. 

But  that  which  first  restores  the  porllametit. 

Here  the  life-blood  of  constitution  lies. 
If  that's  let  out  the  constitution  dies ;  (2) 
From  hence  the  vig'rous  warmth  they  can  !»• 

part. 
The  ktog  may  he  the  head,  but  here's  the  heart  | 
If  this  strong  fountain  nhould  but  ceoso  to  flow. 
The  head  would  quickly  f^tl,  and  all  tho  membcfi 
too. 

This  IB  the  nation^s  life  in  miniature. 
And  works  the  nation's  safety  to  procure  ; 
The  proper  putse  of  life  In  them  remain. 
The  vital  circulation  to  maintain  ; 
The  seat  of  vigour,  all  the  nation's  soul. 
And  nothing  hurts  them  but  afleuts  the  whole. 

Their  just  concern  to  every  part  extends, 
And  every  part  that  just  concern  defends  y 
Our  own  well-being  is  the  end  of  theirs. 
And  their  wclUbcing  should  engross  our  C4rei ; 
While  they're  in  danger  no  man  is  seeure^ 
And  if  theyVa  safe,  wo  have  no  room  to  feari 
He  that  insnlts  them  bullies  ail  the  land,  * 

And  all  men  may  the  violence  withstand  ; 
No  powers  on  earth  their  ju^ter  right  surtBOUA^ 
They  call  the  highest  subject  to  account ; 
They  are  tho  weighty  balance  of  the  crown, 
Support  its    right,  when  they  maintain  tlKlr 

own  :  (3) 
The  bulwark  of  the  ftuhjccta'  liberty, 
And  glory  of  the  crown's  Ihc  nation's  joy. 

When  on  their  rains  kings  would  nuie  the 
crown, 
Tliey  build  their  glory,  but  eclipse  their  owo; 
No  m^n  e'er  strove  their  freedom  to  oppreU, 
But  they  grew  greater  still,  and  he  grew  ku ;  (4) 

ID  Intermi<iuoni  c^f  iiarlia.nijnt  hnvo  alsriy*  bcvn  titii 
to  thi«  nation  ;  eocxoi' 
(roTPTument,  and  »  tit*  • 


tw  deoil  . 
tteenUrii 


nuiijc  jugiiy    If  el*  UIC    ilKi-Lk.    II 

*ltnct«sd. 

l«i  The  whoi# "hHUay of  th* 
conlLmuUmi  ot  this  ttri    ' 
Kins  Ch«k»lh<»  Fir. 
pdriltgu,  lud  Lbe  tiaiir 


..J -.ml  II. 


IhC    WJUtl'Jpfl    I 


four  l«t  tri^n*  **  •  fffwylrt> 
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No  wttpoa  formed  igotott  their  power  v\)\  stand, 
Whflo  Englishmen  pMi«B«  the  Engrtish  lond  ; 
Sinc«  in  tbeir  brpaste  the  geneml  «afciy  ll*i, 
And  In  their  death  the  Eoglish  freedom  dies. 

And  yei  thii  power  is  but  a  power  of  triiit»  ( 1 ) 
For  power  unhmited  eao  ne'er  W  just : 
The  great  foundation  power  rctidei  in  thcm^ 
In  act  subordinate,  In  power  supreme  : 
For  funds  of  power  (2)  in  their  great  centre  He, 
And  tbej  that  tend  them  there  that  power  supply  : 
Tbete  are  immortal,  and  as  old  as  time» 
Their  right,  as  their  original,  sublime  ; 
The  firtt  fubftantlal  canse  of  govern nicni» 
The  lource  of  power. 

And  root  of  parliament : 
Tbete  are  the  last  reiort  of  human  power, 
Wliea  time  ihall  rmes»  deicents-^  and  claims  de- 
vour : 
Kiogi^  parltamemts^  and  representative. 
From  tnla  vast  efaaos  of  first  right  derive  ; 
WUhont  them  there's  no  law  for  government, 
And  DO  tnic  power  without  their  free  consent. 

Here'i  the  first  matter  governments  require. 
And  when  they  cease,  to  this  they  all  retire : 
Nature's  first  law,  by  undiscover'd  springs, 
To  this  great  axis  all  disorder  brings ; 
A]]  Ihe  confusion's  a  distracted  state, 
By  private  men^s  ambition  may  create. 
Centre  in  their  great  universol  vole. 
And  custom's  modem,  foolish,  and  remote. 

]Ubioo«  that's  neit  to  natnre  fn  descent, 
i  Fliet  lU  government  in  men's  consent ; 

And  Mtfon  makes  it  plain  to  understand, 
I  They  own  the  f^ovemmcnt,  that  own  the  land ; 
'  These  are  the  men  of  property  and  right, 
,  And  these  may  *Trily  for  their  freedom  fight : 
r  irliaments  depute, 

►  n^i  r  right  of  power  confute  ; 

I  Wi:i.  ...  ,,  -.,:g*nal  power  they  sit. 
To  mike  just  laws,  and  all  men  must  submit. 
Th'  r-^a'ted  bead  to  which  ibcy  yield  the  sway, 
■vas  a  ploughoiao,  a\\  men  must  obey  ; 
i^vf r  head  they  pTocc  the  crown, 
>  iie<-)d's  a  king,  and  must  possess  the  throne  % 
her  he  cjin  In?  claim  by  general  line, 
'  a  broom-stick  birth,  (3)  his  right's  divine  t 


uflrfoLmg   nil  he  had  Hon?  'befrtrf,  w  In  the 
...      ^       .      _^,    _      gjjjp^ 

r^  C3i*e 

-   ,      1 1 

i  niicc  lii  iiv obliged 

L  >,  done,  rwiCorc  the  I 

i .'  hit*  invaded,  mod ' 


trust,  *nd  it  cannot  ( 
I  Kinf  can  have  an 


Lar^i  Hating j,  ib] 


For  all  the  sovereign  lines  that  fvcr  rcign'd. 
Their  power  from  this  original  obtained ; 
Conquest  or  merit  first  mijuht  rpcommend, 
But  'tis  consent  must  all  ohjectiuoi  end  ; 
All  the  efforts  of  conquest  have  been  vain, 
Till  willing  nations  consecrate  the  man  : 
And  kio^  thnt  govern  without  just  consent, 
Are  no  more  kinps,  but  thieves  of  government : 
Wbeu  kings  their  crowns  wltboot  consent  ob- 
tain, 
Tis  all  a  mighty  rape,  and  not  a  reigiL 

Nations  are  ravish*d,  and  the  right's  supprcst. 
And  alTs  a  gildtid  tyranny  at  bpst ; 
'Tls  not  the  show  of  justice  will  excuse, 
Ho  can't  be  Just,  whom  people  6r&t  refuae : 
He  that  a  murderer  will  execute, 
But  has  himself  no  legal  right  to  do't. 
Though  'tis  without  debate  the  man  should  die, 
This  man's  a  murderer  as  much  as  he. 

But  when  a  monarch  fills  the  English  throne, 
By  right,  and  Englishmen's  consent,  hts  own ; 
The  great  subjective  article  concurs. 
To  make  him  all  men's  king  (1)  as  well  as  ours: 
Concurrent  parliament  supports  his  throne. 
His  power's  as  much  their  safety  an  his  own ; 
The  high  seraphic  union  ii  so  clear, 
The  motions  so  exact  and  regular  i 
No  aid  the  mutual  force  of  parts  can  want, 
Nor  either  branch  can  either  branch  supplant; 
The  harmony  of  national  consent. 
Makes  all  be  music  in  a  government, 

"When  they  concur  the  povcrnment's  in  tunc, 
And  if  they  jar,  the  mii^hty  consort's  done  i 
This  can  no  more  the  grand  desrgn  maintain, 
And  that  attempts  the  wondrous  work  in  vain ; 
The  king'*  the  moving  spring  of  covernment, 
Back'd  with  their  well  assembled  strong  consent  i 
Kings  so  supported,  raise  their  glory  more, 
Than  all  the  pomp  of  tyrants  did  before, 
The  vast  united  stream  of  power's  too  great, 
For  casualty  to  blast,  or  crime  defeat. 

When  kings  contrive  to  make  the  people  safe 
And  freedom  with  prerogative  goes  half; 
The  mutual  sympathetic  parallel, 
Makes  kings  and  people  both  iuvindble; 
No  possible  mutation  can  destroy 
Their  peace  abroad,  who  peace  at  home  enjoy  : 
Tttii  is  the  heaven  of  government,  where  men, 
Eternal  unity  of  wills  maintain : 
When  kmg«  command  by  free  and  general  voice, 
And  nations  readily  obey  by  choice  ; 
While  this  remiiins,  disaster  all  must  cease. 
And  where  'lis  wanting,  there  can  ne'er  be  peace. 

Discording  parties  can  no  pleasure  bring, 
No  safety  to  the  people  or  the  king; 


red  ai  klof  b}r  the  tmlf  lAwftil  ■nihority  of  this 
te  PorlTiiiLiLiif.  1^'f  England  wttt  th*  crovtn  apcia 
lu^!  for  turn  i  and  if  Uie  Ftxli*- 


he  was  r««iTcd  a 

alrii,  and  the  1 

I  lead,  audi 

t  ofEnglMd  ^  apon  thai  «tock  {)tolnlJli(r 

auiit{t  that  V  I  tight  for  thai  itock;  ajiU  If 

I'Axtiatnt!?!!:  of  Iliu^Uud  shall  uai  the  ctawn  uf 

•Lin  your  head  fu  Qgfal  Cur  fou,  lir,  and  not 

I  tie  AiuwoT  wM  iwt  only  trave,  but  vtlMf,  aii4 

:  not,  bo  rrpiiied  to. 

I  Th&t  U.  ajcknowlvdnd  Irf  «n  m«B  to  bo  a  Iswfbl  ll^f 
uit  not  that  he  is  Umrkinif  but  Juttlj  cstmoneda  kins* 
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So  much  on  one  unother  they  depend, 
A  breach  muit  both  sidei  cqusLliy  offend ; 
Without  the  king,  tho  government's  struck  dead, 
A  monjitGr  with  a  hcarr,  and  ne'er  a  head  i 
Without  the  people,  he'd  be  kin^  in  part» 
And  be  a  mighty  head,  without  a  heart. 

Collateral  influencGB  nffect  the  whole. 
People's  the  body,  and  the  kiog:  the  soul ; 
Thii  is  the  organ  of  performance,  and 
SubroUfl  to  the  invisible  command  ; 
But  that  CUD  not  exert  its  swift  intent. 
Unless  the  useful  or^an  gives  consent. 
They  that  the  soul  and  body  separate* 
Mnrder  the  man,  and  to  conclnde  his  fat^ ; 
They  that  the  king  and  people  wnuld  divide, 
Murder  the  state,  and  constitution's  void. 

The  harmony  of  pariiamcnt  and  crown, 
Complete  Britannia's  |flory»  with  her  throne  i 
While  they  agree,  no  foreign  force  «re  fear, 
And  tf  they  jar.  we're  no  more  6t  for  war ; 
Their  free  concurrence  unknown  triumph  brings, 
The  hearts  of  aubjects  are  the  pride  of  kings : 
He  that  his  pteofing  tyranny  entertains. 
He's  like  a  madman,  dancing  lo  his  chains. 
Fancying  a  mock  delight  which  he  enjoys. 
Id  that  which  in  itself  his  mirth  destroys. 

No  English  king  can  English  rights  invade. 
But  lights  against  himself,  and  must  be  mad : 
He  that  suppresses  liberty  by  force, 
Bnrles  his  own  authority  of  course  ; 
For  he  can  never  oquafheigbt  obtain 
By  breaking  lawS}  as  when  he'll  laws  maintaio. 

Had  both  sides  this  blest  notion  understood. 
Both  aides  had  sought  their  own  i'th'  public  good ; 
But  errors  cleave  to  nature — Where's  the  land 
Does  all  their  own  advantage  understand  ? 
Sec  the  vast  breaches  in  the  nation's  peace. 
And  vvho  can  cure  that  English  old  djseoae?  (1) 
*Tis  alt  from  ignorance  of  happiness. 
And  discontents  at  that  which  wo  possess. 

Kings  must  be  happy  tf  they'll  but  assent 
To  make  the  laws  the  rule  of  government; 
And  all  the  people  will  be  happy  when 
They're  but  eootent  to  let  their  kings  bo  men ; 
Monarehs  are  seldom  angels,  and  we  see 
That  governors  have  their  infirmity  ; 
But  Law's  the  test  of  christian  government. 
And  that  preserved*  wise  iDen  are  all  content. 

Kings  are  the  Tawfnl  sovereign  magistrates. 
By  law  they  rule,  and  'tis  the  law  creates ; 
While  by  the  law  they  justly  bear  the  sway, 
Tncy  fight  with  heaven  itself  that  diiobey  i 
So  far  the  sceptre's  sacred  and  divine, 
The  sanction's  in  the  oSIcg,  not  the  line. 

Securely  these  enjoy  the  sacred  seat, 
No  arbitrary  prince  if  truly  great :  (2) 


Armies  subject  the  hands*  and  eatily  may 
Make  men  submit  sometimes,  (1)  but  not  obif: 
Tyrants  by  force  the  sovereign  rule  obtain. 
They're  kings  of  nations,  these  are  kings  of  imb; 
The  passsive  doctrine  can  no  nation  save» 
It  never  suits  the  subject,  but  the  slave  ; 
An  English  king,  as  by  that  word  l»  meant, 
Enjoys  the  qnintessence  of  government :  (2} 
Duty  and  loyalty  wilt  best  appear 
When  men  obey  by  love,  and  not  by  fear ; 
And  majesty  rn  kings,  like  sovereign  grace* 
Dissolves  the  fear,  and  love  supplies  the  place; 
Such  kings  subdue  the  soul  of  loyalty. 
And  such  their  subjects  struggle  to  obey» 

Such  kiags  an  absolute  command  must  hivt. 
For  thus  they  make  the  very  soul  their  altve: 
The  obligation  captivates  the  mind, 
Aad  sense  of  duty  always  stays  behind  : 
Here  lies  their  wealth,  for  they  can  ne*cr  be  pooTi 
The  people's  purses  are  the  prince's  store  ; 
Here  lies  their  strength,  for  be  that  once  coon- 

mands 
The  people's  hearts,  can  never  want  their  hands; 
Here  lies  their  surety,  danger  can't  offend, 
The  prince  that  all  men  love  they  all  defend ; 
Surrounded  by  the  laws,  he  wants  no  guard. 
Justice  Is  his  defence,  and  their  reward ; 
These  are  the  standing  army  he  maintaios» 
AH  other  force  he  equally  disdains ; 
These  guard  the  nation's  native  liberty^ 
And  these  his  just  prerogative  supply  ; 
These  are  hb  household  troops,  his  power  t*  id* 

vanoc, 
More  than  th*  embattled  legions  of  triumphiflf 

France. 

In  vain  those  kings  exalt  their  sovereign  power, 
Who  make  themselves  be  ricbf  the  people  poor; 
And  he  subsists  upon  his  people's  spoil, 
Who  only  empties  them  himself  to  fill. 

When  monarehs  rule  by  parliaments  and  lawi. 
They  see  their  subjects  thrive^  and  they  the  cause » 
Such  princes  know  they  ne'er  can  have  too  mo«b* 
Since  those  can  ne'er  be  poor  if  these  be  rich  : 
That  power  must  sink  that  sinks  the  people's  stare. 
For  he  can  ne*cr  bo  rich  if  tbey  be  poor. 

From  hence  I  take  it  for  a  standing  rute. 
Show  me  a  tyrant,  111  show  you  a  fool : 

That  king's  a ,  (3)  and  must  be  ted  bt  knafcs 

Who  may  be  king  of  freemen^  but  would  be  king 
of  slaves : 

own  ab«otut«  sad  srhitnTy  uriU,  otwofs  t^Bvet  sb  edtOBH  te 
the  mindt  of  the  people ;  ti  rcmmbered  wilih  mgrN,  anl 
•Iwayt  cuned  vid  hated  by  ttefr 


(1)  It  i«  An  Eofllih  dbeiwr,  iind  toa  peculinr  t»  Qiit 
nalloo,  not  ta  •«•  tlwir  own  interv^t^  «nd  to  iutcrrupt  tbelr 
r«ttl  bjippinstt  by  foud*,  diMODtenU,  sod  privoio  mur- 
■nitrtnit*  for  Uifioi,  tic«dk«c  divialoiis,  mad  umoMonAble 


(i)  No  vhiWiTf  power  can  make  s  niifiee  m  truly  gre*t 
m  Ike  lniim(»h  ^f  Ju&tieo,  mmuI  a  due  Adtniniitratjioii  of  the 
Tbe  »ernimg  greetnc**  of  «  tyrant*  rsiigliiiift  by  hi* 


•uch  princet  &r« 

( 1  >  Tyruitfl  by  force  may  lut^ect  aatiioiia,  and  tb* 
ofmen,  htunbied  by  iH»a«Lanl  aocustomed  tlsvtvy.  Bay  bt 
iitured  to  it,  but  at  the  rule  dl0kn  to  does  the  ettedtaMTi 
it  may  l>e  call«d  an  abjeot  iubmisdmi,  b«t  it  b«cn  fto  Mih 
portioD  with  the  felicity,  both  la  \dag  and  people,  Wkwe 
the  «titi^ect  yiddi  a  dieerful  obnliepoe  to  the  prlfioe.  the 
prince  a  luitcdl  tendemeti  lo  the  people^  «ai4  liolb  «  da» 
defervoce  and  homage  to  the  Uwt  «rtb«  Uttd.  m  ifceHetii 
ruk^i  and  luperior  guide  both  of  the  corcnied  uid  lW>  ^- 
vemitie. 

(})  This  t  call  the  quinteseeiMi*  of  gorefntpem,  w%m 
jufltice  ba*  itAfreeooune,  the  law  iia  fult  and  Ju«t  aiirlnrtp, 
and  all  pAXU  go  tuuid  ia  hand  to  perfect  thi*  gau^  oClMi' 
conttittttion  in  gcacraJ, 

{it  He  muit  be  dc|i«nerat»d  bdmt  lh«  •«ase  0#  a  ism, 
much  IcM  the  loul  of  a  kinff,  diAt  eteosci  to  have  %m 


I 


The  graUfuJ  loyalty  of  one  free  town, 
U  worth  An  Arbitrary  tyrant'*  crown  ; 
The  willing  lubjecu  cheerfully  obey. 
And  no  mco  fight  to  heartily  as  they ; 
While  he  has  subjecta  he  shall  have  a  crown, 
Their  b\nd,  their  money*  and  their  blood'a  his  own  : 
Th*  oi tractive  power  of  goodnens  so  invitcf, 
The  lylject  in  hts  loyalty  delights ; 
Strives  to  outdo  hii  prince's  expecUlion, 
And  i«eki  for  the  reward  i*  th*  obligtition. 

Bat  where*«  the  roan  thot  thus  can  wear  a 
crown. 
With  m  much  lenBo  aod  justice  fitl  the  throne  ; 
Deny  the  tliittering  baits  of  lustful  men, 
Aod  glittering  tyranny  with  scorn  contemn  ; 
Thai  icei  oppression's  foolish  and  ab»iird. 
And  lov«i  to  miko  the  sceptre  rtilc  the  sword  ; 
Soom*  to  be  great  at  liberty's  eKpense, 
I  And  itttdici  how  to  rule  with  innocence. 


ore  "J 

'*     i 
be  f 


Sncb,  dear  Britannia,  such  thy  !«ceptre  bore 
HThen  WUllam  traversed  thy  remoteit  shore, 
And  ruled  tlieo  ai  thou  ne'er  w^iat  ruled 

ror«;  (I) 
He  fate  thee  years  of  liberty  and  rest, 
Ana  all  the  dregt  of  tyranny  sappr«ii'd  : 
Thy  boniih'd  freedom  be  ut  once  restored, 
And  guarded  it  with  his  nnconquer'd  sword 

Eoeroachin*^    monarchs    had    reduced    thee 
low,  (2) 
Aad  long  oppressions  made  thy  shoulders  bow  ; 


IiutdfciB  ftbje«t  sUtcs  rather  than  men  of  resaooo,  tpiujblt; 
cTtkelr  tfu*  inttre*!,  and  lortn  of  juxtice  ajid  Utierty.  And 
tike  bUnk  it  left  for  th«  reader  to  ilfl  up  tu  he  picues,  only 
titat  I  would  oat  Join  an  am,  or  a  bnite,  or  any  «uch  word, 
ki  llMt  df  a  kJag,  in  point  of  caniiiioo  devcjicy  tit  tlie  cic- 
Pfcttinn, 

(1)  The  memory  of  King  William  mint  he  dear  to  «It 
Ime  loven  of  dw  EaglLih  nation  on  thU  very  accuunU  Uial 
lie  ravtrved  tlM  end  of  governing  to  the  mean*,  and  coii- 
ilneed  all  hnmrtial  pcoplv   (liat   he   ruled  not  to  ntaku 
lynutlf freat,  but  hU  peopk*  happy.  He  oruihed  everything 
Ibrt  aavcmred  of  lyraany,  cv<>n  by  hi*  own  inclination,  and 
tsomiiBended  hit  gtivemmcnt  to  all  men  by  mercy,  Jui>tic<^| 
Uheilf,  mod  law,  jiod  in  thb  It  muy  lie  «aid^  without  flat- 
ten^ tJsat  gtoriau»  pnnce.  or  in  the  least  mnnin|r  out 
beyood  what  U  juit  and  hi»  duv»  Uiat  he  rulad  thii  nation 
M  It  was  Deter  ruled  before. 
(7)  The  ancrnarhmenta  of  arbitrary  and  tyranofc  power 
^  facet  Judged  of  by  the  representation  or  memorial  made 
the  FriacvorOnage,  aflerwardi  King  William,  towhieh 
lefer,  ajkd  ia  whieh  the  reader  wtii  And  »  long  recapitu- 
of  tbtfabtttei*  onpreuioiu,  and  injuriea  the    nation 
td  mder  the  arbitrary  hands  of  thoae  that  held  the 
*   i;   and  I  cannot  but  reeommcnd  it  to  th^< 

at  ihoM  gentlemen  who  are  no  tHltinj^  to 

toui  tboM  timci  and  to  oppose  our  farther 
1 9um  om  that  memonal,  and  to  leroember  wh  r 
lew  fhoMtrTit,  at  that  timf^  of  thdr  own  con.:  i 
*»  t1.  Lfhd  Slate  were  noe  in  da^nger  <  ;  f^' ^ng 

itf*i  tint  with  popery,  and  the  lost  witij 

mAfr  .r  ttandiog  armiei,    r^pi^nrtH    hr   an 

iwumy  icfiU'i    rerrrruo,  had  »r 
aliMf      WhcLbct  the   stitpoti 

It  the  army  with  I  n«h  u  M  . 
teat,  scixinff  the  oorporftiinn-fnancrs,   or':<i  di 


Miflac  Umi  prNllegeaof  the  towns  «jid  boroughs,  with  many 
ailMTimssiMieikCJivaekfiieQta  tipoo  tbe  people's  freedoms, 
&A  Del  pla^ly  portend  the  dnnfcr  of  the  constitntlon  being 
■fcuily  tttbirsrtedl  From  tlienee  let  tlieni  reflect  <m  the 
tcalftof  chadiUTch,  and  how  popish  chai:ieU  began  to  l»e 
«Mm4  t«  ovr  eltlea  and  towns ;  the  Homish  cler|nr,  who  by 
ll»»  facMud  llMi^  Hvm  In  oomiog  into  the  kingdom, 
~~   '     thow  thannlirei  pobliely,  and  sometimes  ia 


Ihriri 


Ihsir  haUts  i  bow  adioots  and  semi  na  rtcs  began  to  multiply, 
•■iifallllQus  haaiea  tMpaa  to  be  erected  ia  seirent  placet ; 
iiw  IN  f  OMynilion  of  Magdalen  College,  in  Oanrdr  oo 


William  the  glorious  reassumed  thy  right,  (I) 

VVilliflin  knew  how  to  govern  and  to  fight  i  (2) 

His  sword  was  bright,  the  flnniing  metal  ihono 

In  sjm pathetic  glor)%  like  the  sun  ; 

His  sword  was  chaalp,  the  pfllttertn^  terror  knew 

No  foe  but  tyranny,  Jind  that  he  ilcw: 

The  virg'in  fury  of  hia  youthfnl  blood. 

Spent  his  firHt  heat  to  check  the  growlng^  flood ;  (3) 

InvatJing  tyrants  from  its  fary  fled, 

And  liberty  enjoyed  bl*  sword's  great  maiden* 

head :  (4) 
*Twai  undebauch^d  with  lust  of  goTemtnent,  (j) 
Like  atl  his  fhtare  actions,  great  and  innocent ; 


■vl 

toniMi  hito  a  popiah  coUrgu  i  ^ 

'Ml 

liegsti  to  exercise  a  new  tit. 

y 

hitherto  unknown  in  En^jtond 

of  the  laws,  by  wWcIt,  in  a  iJl 

y 

might  soon  have  been  po<  «l  ^<. 

;ri 

England,     Ut  these  tin 

.icknng 

men,  and  then  let  them 

permit 

them,  that  we  wctv  nut 

n )  Again,  let 

Itng  to 

tucrlbc  any  nart 
and  tcU  tis  w Lo  ri 

t  come 

1  liberty! 

Who  rero^-ervd  tlic  sui 

and  reduced 

these  tDCrDochiOfr  pow.  r 

11  f    At  whoso 

approach  was  that  cirt 

IS  ff*  rL"siortj 

the  City  of  Lond... 

leeesf   WLocaUii 
Who  till ih!  t>uni 

' 

-ii.i 

wuul<!  jujf    ' 

,  Lut Ihat  they 

flfMl  frum  1, 

'    a  stroke  for 

theix  c-aUMr 

•  turv  whom  all 

thf  rontri van ':■:■•-  of  this  irtfiMjiV,  Jnt.r 

u'  tion  vanbhed,  and 

tl)c  contrivin  of  them  fird  like  dost  before  the  wind? 

(?)  Thxt  he  knew  how  lo  flght  Ivt  hi«  ncttons  declare, 
and  hiN  HnvnUls  ootifeat ;  and  tliat  he  knew  how  to  govern, 
the  dlillcultiee  and  foliguei  he  went  tlirouKh  hcfo  by  the 
fury  and  violence  of  portifs,  an?  invincible  drinonstratioiiA. 

(3)  His  Hr&t  ftttciripiA  in  ruscuing  his  own  country  frrirti 
the  prevailint^  faction  of  ttieir  own  treacherotui  gm'ornors, 
eorriipled  by  the  French  to  tell  and  betray  their  country, 
dcaerve  a  place  in  history  amoag  the  greatest  actions  in  the 
world ;  so  hi.*  checked  the  grawing  floods  of  arbitrarf 
oounctls,  and  the  inrasion  of  French  ]Ki>litics  into  his  own 
country,  which  bad  so  far  ovorrun  them  that  when  a  French 
army  appeared  on  their  frontiers  the  trnuKcst  nties,  gar- 
risoned with  numomuji  troops,  and  rurnisiied  with  aJl 
manner  of  necessaries  for  their  defence,  were  ba»c1y  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  without  any  msnncr  of  resistAnce, 
or  such  as  was  not  worth  the  rutmini^. 

{4}  The  first  cause  he  drew  his  sword  in  was  the  liberty 
of  his  native  country  a^fiainct  French  tyranny  and  French 
cruelty,  their  armies  having  overrun  the  provinces  of  the 
Dutch,  and,  poasesiing  almost  all  their  prindpa)  rtrengths, 
had  appeond  In  sight  of  Amateidam ;  th^^  h**  flftflekcd, 
beat  them  uimn  all  oceasions,  took  Nnrr'r  •  -  -  ,,  within 
four  leagttea  of  Atnsterdam,  the  Frerv  ;  imous 

Luxembfgh*  In  vain  attemptinj;  tore  li*  fAced, 

and  drove  back,  himself  then  but  a  youin.  r  k^u  u.  d  (hego- 
TcmtDenlof  tbetownst  rritorcd  the  discipline rif  their artny. 
and  at  IS  yean  of  afjfu  fotmht.  the  fumoot  battle  of  iiencff 
with  tiw  Priaee  of  Gondc,  wherv  he  wrated  a  j^htriaus 
victory  out  of  hia  baiul,  drove  him  out  of  tJie  ttvtd,  and 
encamped  upon  the  spot;  conct^raing  which  Imtllc  the 
Prince  of  C(Hid«  himaelf  wrote  to  the  French  court,  that 
the  Prince  of  Omnge  behaved  himself  with  all  the  valour 
of  a  CiEsar,  and  the  prudimcc  of  a  8ripio. 

(5)  Of  this  he  gave  j  "ltd  instance,  when* 

hclng  reduced  to  great  '  the  aafue  war,  and 

pressed  by  the  French  iri  ^  Ids  native  eountjy 

on  the  oni*  hand,  and  tlic  i-.ji^ru»ri  with  their  navy  on  tho 
other,  and  the  Engliih  ambassadors  otfetvd  him.  In  the 
Diunes  of  tiie  kinR<  '"f  England  end  Franee,  to  take  the 
whole  country,  antl  ''i  i^  -" .'  i  I  i  if  'o  him,  form  it  into  a 
monarchy,  and   mi       l     i  'it.  he  rejected  It  with 

the  utmost  indign.iit  ,  ,.i  ..;,<  ^  u  of  ihcm  asked  him 
what  remedy  he  couid  xuiak  of  tor  the  nun  of  hit  otTain, 
answered,  ♦*  He  knew  one  efrcctiial  remedy, — via,  to  he  in 
the  laft  ditch ;"  intimating  that  he  would  dJs}itit«  every 
inch  af  ground  with  the  cuvmy*  and  at  last  would^dfe  de- 
ftndlng  the  libertin  of  hit  eotiiitKy.'-41z 
"        '  i.'p.W, 


^ 
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Uotaioted  with  ambition,  free  from  blood. 
Spotless  and  pure,  as  brave,  us  ^reat  .ind  g:ood. 
As  immortal  virtue  can  be  understood. 

For  him  we  challenge  all  the  sceptred  race, 
Hh  life  their  numerous  legends  will  defaee  : 
No   more    shall  blood  aod  murder  raise  meaV 

fame, 
Aod  coQititutc  a  hero  :  books  are  lame ;   ^ 
Poets  shftJI  lin^  the  coaqueror's  praise  in  vain. 
And  boast    the  thousand  thousandi  they  have 

slain ; 
*Ti»  all  a  sham  of  vice,  a  faUe  applause, 
The  valour's  not  the  virtue,  'tis  the  cause  : 
The  *oul  of  fame  (1 )  to  his  high  deeds  belong : 
He  claims  the  wise   man's    thaakSf   the   poet's 

SODg  i 

The  old  mcn'a    blessing,  and  the  young  men's 

praise, 
And  awkward  envy  has  been  forced  to  raise, 
Unwilling  trophies  to  his  churacter. 
The  life  of  pcacOf  and  yet  the  soul  of  war. 

Twaa  he  the  British  hljcrty  restored.  (2) 
And  truth  triumph'd  in  lijs  tfiuraphing  sword  : 
The  fstablish^d  basis  (S)  of  BritanQiti'ii  itate, 
That  bow'd  before*  beneath  tyrannic  weight ; 
Freed  from  oppressive  burthens,  owns  his  fame, 
And  cejnstitution's  built  upon  his  name: 
His  labours  balanced  (4)  all  debate  of  powen, 
Betwixt  the  governmeoi  and  governors; 
Due  limits  to  the  power  of  these  he  placed. 
And  5x*d  the  reverence  (5)  due  to   thofte,    as 

faat; 
Stated  th'  extent  of  ^mily  and  line. 
And    fihowd    all    kings'  how  they   might  be 

divine :  (6) 
Opened  the  gate  of  honour  to  their  view. 
That  durst,  by  proper  merit,  but  pursue  ; 
Pointed  the  bill  of  glory  with  his  hand, 
And  to  all  raonarchi  did  the  prize  commend 
That  by  the  stops  of  virtue  durst  ascend. 

His  teaching  monument  instrucfs  us  now, 
The  proper  test  of  flattering  fame  to  know : 

(I)  The  soul  of  6unc  ii  virtu*  related  with  truth.  The 
actloiu  of  this  princ*  mv  not  lyiov  If^adU ;  xhv  g)ory  of 
hit  si'tioni  Is  frmh  in  the  minds  of  mwi  yet  ll¥ijn#.  And  I 
may  tmitly  refer  to  tJioHr  yat  living;  ta  testify  wliaUirr  jui j< 
Uitag  here  noeod  U  nut  Cut,  and  rather,  whether  tt  dac» 
not*  beyond  all  coiuparitaii,  Ukr  exceed  wliat  is  hut  totiched 
at  in  th««c  notoft. 

(1)  Thai  tha  king  futored  our  Ubctrtias  is  nuist  ptoJji,  In 
thai  wa  eqfoyvd  them  uniQi«rruptod  to  his  daath,  aatl  wvtr 
d«f  rivrd  of  iht  m  ia  ^mmt  eTery  article  b^rurtv 

(^>   '  '^lied  boalst  i,*^  the  eofiitii  ).■% 

the  ;  Knglbh  (tovernmi'nl,  whK  :  * 

thw  ^^  jH>nded  lavrt  a4id  dispviiAiii^  ^  j;n 

whiuli  *c  bt|i)u  to  furuct  aiuucv. 

lO  llin  baUnriJig  th«  )w>w»^r«  h«*f»  U  a  jilaih  afgniflLii- 
tion  or  M,v  u-^t,,r?n>{  nf  iUl'  vv^-rnl  Vir.iMi|j^>  of  il; 
tiitjwi, 
ba^^ 


J»*i'v  ...rvt;4  fur  thvl 

ho*i  rred   uodor  his 

and  onacTxing  ihr  < 

liiTioIahla,  for  imti  kj 

^tnicted  from  lbfooi«  and  cWm  a  diiiiujt^  u[   UuuoULrJj 

tlMuK^  not  of  perMn.  1 1 


'l 


Vain  are  the  triQtng  shadows  of  that  name. 
Whose  birth,  and  not  their  virtue,  raited  tb«ir 

fame. 
A  priDcc*^  highest  glory  truly  lici, 
In  general  justice,  not  in  victories, 

William  had  birth  and  blood  (I)  liis  fiyne  to 

raise, 
Rut  he  contemned  the  pride  of  scutcheon  praise  : 
A  race  of  heroes  form'd  his  fi^lorious  line* 
But  he  assists  that  glorious  race  to  shine ; 
He  borrowed  nat  his  lustre  from  their  days* 
But  'tis  his  personal  virtue  yields  him  praise : 
In  this  he's  stiil  exemplar  to  mankind^  '^ 

That  virtue  leaves  examples  still  behind^  / 

And  gives  the  world  a  pattenii  which  it  did  | 

not  find.  3 

•   Till  William  came,  what  terrors  proat'd  our^ 

minds  1 
What  dangers  both  from  enemies,  and  marc  frotcm 

friends ! 
How  groan 'd  the  land!   with  right  dime  op — 

pressed, 
And  passive  pageantry,  (2)  the  parties  jett  1 
Wtlh  thrcat'oing  crowds  of  wilUng  alaves  o*emio^ 
Who  courted  fate,  aod  strove  to  be  undone ; 
1'hat  couchant  necks  laid  down  to  rampart  pride. 
And  their  own  blessings  purposely  deSed:  i 

Not  Issachiir's  blest  sons  such  fate  rould  brook*      i 
More  asS'like  bowM  beoeatli  th'  unnatural  yoke;  i'| 
More  willingly  agreed  to  be  oppressed, 
Or  more  supinely  strove  to  be  their  country^ 

jest: 
Law.  parliament,  and  liberty  laid  down^ 
Add  sacrificed  them  all,  to  idol  crown  t 
With  thiA  great  Moloch  blindly  they  conspire, 
And  basely  make  their  sons  pais  tbro'  the  firo  i 
Give  up  citablish'd  rights,  their  peace  destroyil 
With  their  own  hands  pull  down  their  liberty,  > 
And  damn  to  bonds  their  frcc-bora  progeny*  J 

In  vsio  our  ance^-tors  for  freedom  fought, 
And  with  tbiiir  blood  our  older  charters  bougfatt 
Wliili;  men,  of  sense  and  honesty  bereft. 
Blindly  gave  op  the  coitly  legacy  they  left: 
They  that  to  new  invasive  force  give  way, 
Themselves  and  their  posterity  betray  ; 
A  nation^s  safety  always  will  depend* 
Not  on  the  lawSf  but  those  the  laws  defend; 
The  legislature  is  our  own  in  v.iin, 
Unlesi  we  will  its  stated  right  maintain  5 
tn  vain  the  laws  to  safety  may  dircct» 
Our  safety  lies  in  those  the  laws  protect* 

Lon:^  had  this  nation  ftrnggted  to  obtiiOf 
The  liberty  of  laws,  but  strove  in  vain  :  (Z) 


1  Eu^ 

r^Asidtai  ii 
jid  uK^u  (»f  luiDcrior  mcrii  la  tfei 
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Hovr  did  our  eager  wUhcB  represent. 
Our  safety  wr&pp'd  up  in  our  parliameot ; 
Beliering  tre  could  never  bo  »ecure» 
fill    laws  cottJd  them,  that  could    the 
restore. 


lawi 


For  this  we  all  our  jtut  endeavours  tried ; 
For  this  our  Coruiihee  and  Ruisells  died  i 
Pdf  this  we  suintiioQ*d  in  exotic  aid ;  'I 

For  thk  we  fought^  and  Hwas  for  this  we/ 

prttydt  C 

iv  ft  hearty  roillioa  for  it  p«id.  J 

'd  for  slav'ry  in  th'  encroaching  throne, 
our  fears,  too  well  the  oauie  was  known  i 
only  could  that  safety  bring, 
men  ;aw  in  danger  from  their  king : 
ley  were  the  samctuaries  of  our  peace. 
And  all  our  sorrows  'rose  in  their  receat ; 
Their  ahseoc^  fill'd  our  sighing  breasts  with 

pain. 

And  saw  with  pleasure  their  return  again  : 
When  discontents  their  frequent  courts  dismiss'd, 
il¥b«t    apprehensions    throng'd     our     pensive 

breasts?  (1> 
Bow  did  we  mouro  our  fate  when  they  were 

fooo* 
And  in  their  abience  think  ourteires  undone ; 
Id  public  mumaurs  show  our  discontent. 
And  jolo  in  dam  ours  at  the  government ; 
Our  loyalty  infected  with  mistaket. 
And  ooarwiy  treat  our  monarchs  for  their  sakes; 
And  should  have  Jesus  Christ  himsetf  abuicd, 
Htd  be  their  due  conventions  but  refused  : 
&»  long  oof  idolizing  them  remaio'd. 
So  far  this  house  of  saviours  bad  obtojn^d ; 
That    beev'o    seem'd    quite    confined   to    this 

awau  (*2) 
As  if  It  eouJd  not  save  us  but  by  paritanieot ; 
Bat  heaven  sometimes,  to  raise  his  judgments 

higher, 
Ooff es  a  nation  with  their  own  desire  ; 
And  prayers  which   are  on  wron^  foundations 


Are  folly  uQiwer'd  for  our  punishment. 

For  human  counsel's  subject  to  decay, 
Aod  poiaons  lurk  beneath  the  remedy  ;  (3) 


fully ;  luch  Uwi  u  frere  obtained  wero  gotten  bjf  the  (otc« 
vi  mistiicj,  Miui  with  all  tiji  chAj^TLD,  oppo&itiuiij  and  diA- 
eMUBnS  uaa|[|ljuiM«  !>«»  HaWai  Cor^^ius  Act  in 

ptftkuUf,  and  MT'  1 1  tit  Ui  I  the  Xkn^  Tt/uud  a. 

debftucli  t:  ■  i.L'Ui'L-h«.-\    hm4   then   we 

n  the 

Dial 

-  lo  Jiij 

a  ouitl  rtmsrkalflc  \itat ;  dm  nAtion  wu  per- 

At  lh«  khiff'H  djJkholvinK  tii^t  ilr*t  parliA- 

aDlT»ii«l  Borrow  mytvad  iJiv   laci-i  of   all  pc 

luny  ttt'iiM  of  thi.'  public  oJ.tnjt't  tj-  ij|)<iii  them; 


lilt  •honra 

I,  Kl 
tW   {K      1 

lOdtliL-  kill}.'  . 
had  before  &]> 
«»C»lUMl|h.   I 

UUiQ'kTti  a«  if  all  v^ 
:itttCt  of  unflisit-riil 


The  antidote  that's  ill  prepared,  destroys, 
And  the  most  luscious  food  the  soonest  ctoys. 

The  safety  of  this  long  afflicted  land 
Docs  not  on  parliament  abstract  depend  ;  (I) 
Not  this  or  that  abstracted  branch  can  save 
The  nation's  dying  freedom  from  the  gruvei 
Safety  obeys  the  general  stated  call, 
Not  of  this  part  of  power,  or  that,  but  all. 

How  have  the  separate  constituted  parts,  (2) 
By  iot'rest  led,  or  wheedled  in  by  arts, 
Set  up  the  general  ruin,  and  betray'd 
The  public  trust  I 

How  have  we  been  afraid 
(Too  joit  our  fears j  the  English  rights  should 

die, 
By  the  same  hands  that  guard  her  liberty. 

To-day  by  bribet  debauch*d,  tb*  encroaching 
throne 
Makes  patriots  sell  the  people  to  the  crown  i 
Long  rolls  of  senators  submit  to  pay. 
And    pension    parliaments    the  country's  trust 
betray. 

To-morrow  fraud  ihifis  hands,  and  death  ap- 
pears, 
Back*d  by  the  agency  of  modem  peers ; 
Treason  orray'd  in  gaudy  robes  of  itntes, 
Threatens  from  ill  raised  men  of  bribes  our  fate. 
Mechanic  lords,  and  page- made- titles  rise, 
Noble  by  neither  worth  nor  families, 
Rilied  by  designing  hands  to  help  pull  down 
The  nation*!  liberties,  and  raise  the  crown. 

Alternate  mischiefs  prompt  the  hand  of  power. 
The  rights  of  free-bom  nations  to  devour  ; 
And  crowns  by  secret  iust  of  kings  advaoco 
To  crush  the  people    .    .     . 

People's  igooraaoo 
Encourage  tyrants,  from  their  want  of  wit, 
To  think  they  will  to  any  force  submit. 

Satire,  invert  the  order  of  thy  verse* 
And  Britain's  strange  convulsions  now  rehearse  | 
Sing  monstrous  births,  and  unforeseen  events, 
or  patriot  kings,  and  tyrant  parliaments: 
Such  wonders  startled  nature  never  saw, 
Submissive  crowns,  and  tjrraunizing  law* 


ij  ,,f  t,i!ni:..n  ur,  1,  r-ljilitlutg  ;  th4»  dU- 
^Jt  that  Ycrj  paftjr 
ifUiiTv^nzd  ujMa  the 
loot  otMrtmctloo  In 
•iUW  up  bo  diat  in- 
MtJiw,  wbidi  for  iliat 
uniFOt, 

'    utioni  to  that 

^v  rappvii  up  in 

.  ami  h«av«Q 

,i,;lik>  vi   Uiat  partjeular 

rrccU^  by  Chat  pTovidvacv 


i  nalion  wtica  pa 

1  tu  bv  ijur<   j  I*   ritt:  j^mve  oC  tb» ii«£iaii>'s  Ubcrtiea. 

it)  K«r  mm  tLti  all,  (v>r  m*  Usvt  iiiica  lltttd  to  so*  llw 

V  of  jmxUKM  to  toad  a  Hoaia  of  Cobiibckus,  tliat  h«d 


«K>t  Frovklcocv  onimsted  aaotbcr  gmitu  Lq  the  House  of 
Lordu,  we  tni^ht  liave  Men  that  Strange  tMnghaTe  ooine 
tu  pau  In  OUT  dayi  that  was  hardly  e?er  heard  of  la  £cit- 
tand.  that  ifnany  thofild  have  be«o  ereeted  by  parlUunav 
taxy  authority,  and  the  preroigatiTe  piuhed  forward  by  that 
very  power  wliLcb  by  tha  conalJtution  U  appoialed  ss  tha 
tvrvcti  or  our  tibcrtic*  againit  tlic  eticroiichmeats  of  ttus 
crown. 

0)  Thii  proves  eOcctualfy  that  our  tafoty  In 
doei  nut  dopctid  upon  any  aingla  faraocb  of  tba 
tutlon,  but  upon  them  ail  unittd  aod  octiiif  la  a  dua 
cert  one  with  u»othwr,  tutving  the  due  Undtatkni  «f  esdi 
ctbof's  pown  duly  at;tjed|  and  tha  hanaoaj  of  the  Whole 
tbpfcby  preivrred. 

4  2)  luitaneea  are  now  plainly  to  he  fivezi,  whce  at  se" 
ttrai  liines  every  tingle  branch  at  the  cotkttitutJon  hat,  in 
ita  tnrn,  attempted  ibe  iiit^ary  osT  the  whole,  4nd  the  ge- 
neral safety  ba4  ttood  la  need  of  the  i««trabiU  and  Inittt- 
enre«  of  the  rest,  to  prevent  what  the  hc»ta  and  blaaaed 
miatdkes  of  that  one  would,  at  thai  tiise,  have  run  the 
nation  anon,  Ibe  loMancce,  la  vvny  hraoeh,  are  too  auoy 
to  redite  hene,  btii  the  tacMitt^esikm  and  dsaferotu  expe* 
riiDont,  •■  the  queen  called  tt,  of  ^e  Uta  If  ouce  of  Coai'> 
mom.  is  a  ftwili  eaainpU)  of  whit  t  allefe  ia  thai  brmadb 
of  our  ooDttitution^ 


■ 
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How  repreicnting  kudveries  increase^ 
And  wrnp  up  treason  in  the  arms  of  peace  ; 
How   William    rcign'd^    fatigued    and    liarasa'd 

more, 
By  potent  pntrtots^  than  GoUic  pawcr  ; 
How  fraudulent  m  funds ;  how  lutcsuppIieSf 
KxpoAeU  hlui  to  the  scorn  of  cnemios ; 
And  yet  expecting  senators  complain, 
Of  millions  givcn»  on  purpose  given  in  vain. 

Never  was  prince  so  courted  and  betray  'd, 
Nor  army  fought  that  was  $o  basely  paid  : 
Deficient  funds,  nnd  wild  chimeras  raised. 
Such  paper-war,  it  m  ide  rhe  world  amazed  ; 
Yet  William  foujjbf,  his  starving  Troops  subdued. 
And  damnM  by  pa!i<*ncf'  ttuir  ini^ratitudc  : 
Immortal  valour  rai^-od  rhe  hefo''*  tiiitue, 
And  envy's  self  pays  homage  to  his  fame. 

Satire,  a  curtain  of  oblivion  draw^ 
Over  the  unliappiesl  scene  the  nation  ever  saw; 
Forbear  to  write,  for  who  without  a  tear, 
Can  injured  William*!  dying:  hi^t'ry  hear; 
How  conquer'd  by  ingraritude  he  fe^l, 
That  lived  and  ruled,  and  loved  and  foagbt  so 
well. 

See  if  the  bright  $uccccdin^  hand  shall  find  i 
The  crooked  party  otherwise  inclined  : 
Virtue  in  every  age  preserves  her  name. 
H«r  friends  and  enemies  B.re  ititl  the  lame. 

Adn,  witli  due  lustre,    mounts    ibe  Eaglitb 
throne, 
By  cotiititution  right  declared  her  own : 
Masked  with  faUe  zcA,  a  furmu<i  parly  joint, 
Peare  in  their  faces,  framl  in  their  deiignt ; 
With  double  speech »  and  undntft tid  spleen, 
Insult  the  nation,  and  delude  their  queen ; 
Of  jarring  union  tnlk,  and  blooiH-  pence  ; 
Of  prosperous  p<>vorty,  and  jiinj;ling  huppineis; 
By  persecution  promise  lo  unite, 
And  talk  of  conquering,  but  nt  dlstnorc  fight ; 
The  double  aspect  »f  thoir  jingLng-  imin, 
(Too  naked  fraud!)  attttcks  thi*  queen  in  vajn; 
In  vain  they  cant  of  her  superior  line, 
And  prompt  to  tyranny,  from  power  divine ; 
As  if  the  just  descent  of  royal  race, 
Should  sense  of  law  and  p;ovi>rrimcnl  deface  ; 
In  vain  the  vile  attempt,  ui  vain  tb<'y  ivtrive. 
To  make  her  rei^n  her  dearer  truth  survive. 

Too  sacred  she  regards  the  royal  faith, 
And  blasts  their  falfto  conceptions  by  her  breath  ; 
Tel  If  them,  ahe  knows  the  duty  of  a  crown, 
Mixes  her  people's  safety  with  her  own. 

Tells  them,  she  knows  no  equal  happiness. 
To  that  uncnvicd  power  those  kings  possess. 
Who  all  their  people  love,  and  all  their  people 
blesf.  J 

Tells  them,  the  names  of  tyrants  always  bring 
Snmribinfr  contemptible,  below  the  king  ; 
That  Engliih  laws  are  so  supremely  great. 
That  every  part  of  power  remains  complete  ; 
No  growing  branch  each  other  can  devour, 
The  people's  freedom  propped  the  monarches 
power ; 


Kings  In  sublime  degrees  of  glory  rise* 

By  due  support  of  subjects*  Uberlles; 

The  monarchy  prescribed  by  thnt  prow?  high, 

The  very  limitations  raiw?  their  majesty  ; 

The  people  subject  by  the  bounds  cflau', 

Those  limitations,  lines  of  freedom  draw  : 

All  human  powers  by  choice  would  thus  comply, 

Tor  duo  restraint  from  111  is  liberty. 

Divine  the  doctrine,  and  divinely  spokei 
And  thus  the  queen  the  vile  contrivance  broke ; 
Struck  as  when  Satan  from  bis  glory  fell, 
And  conscious  terrors  made  his  sympathetic  hell  | 
Trans fixf,  as  when  with  thunder  from  on  high. 
The  Titnns  fell  like  lif^htnlng  from  the  sky: 
Tb*  aitoni8h*d  furfcs  from  her  throne  withdrew. 
To  back  (bfir  balHed  stratagems  with  neWi 
In  closL*  cabal  th"  envenomed  parties  meet, 
The  queen's  sublinic  intentions  to  defeat  : 
The  wild  proposal.^,  dasb'd  by  wisdom,  fait, 
And  al!  conclude  in  nothing  but  to  rail  i 
The  froih  of  cnvj' !  vain  ungend'ring  olotid, 
To  heat  Ibe  minds  of  fools»  and  move  the  crowd | 
By  the  wise  queen  with  steadiness  defied, 
And  justly  scorn 'd  by  all  mankind  betide  ; 
At  tbiij  one  bJow,  the  mighty  sociatcs  fell. 
And  en\7  sunk  beneath  her  native  hell; 
Tyrannic  hope^,  from  furious  counsels  fle<l. 
And  all  tb*  abortive  project's  thunder*&truck  and 

dead  ; 
Blasted,  as  when  great  William  first  came  o*er. 
And  fears  of  justice  scattered  them  before* 

Had  but  BHtnnnia  intorpoRcd  her  frown. 
She'd  then  secured  the  too  much  envied  crown  ; 
Had  ih*  but  moved  the  hero**  jusicr  hand. 
To  that  (I)  Irue  vcng^cance  treafoo  did  demaod: 
Had  he  that  retribution  but  prepared. 
Which  all  the  trembling  party  justly  fear'd. 
When,  trembling,  ihey  his  very  shadow  fled. 
And  as  ihey  spoke  his  name,  betray'd  their  (2) 

dread : 
When  gudt  gave  wings  to  fly,  thongh  oon«  pur* 

sued. 
And  flagrant  crimes  had  orm*^  the  multitude. 

Ann  undiilurb'd  bad  fillM  Britannia's  throne. 
And  calms  of  peace  adorned  the  Englt&h  crown; 
The  undivided  church,  uncnvied  state. 
Had  join'd  with  power,  to  makr  "':'■      ' -n  great; 
Fuctiou  bi\d  slept,  and  purty  .  d, 

And  strife  had  sunk  beneath  t;  ^^   [  nf  pride. 


(I)  nothing  is  more  cerlnln  ihnn  (?mt  If,  uOti^mrmtm- 
tjon,   rlu>  king  had    procK  l'  ro  iWKlK  villi 

the  authors  of  th«  fortiicf  iiod  braianl  <ba 

fvU  cuutuellom  to  justice  ^  "  "d  and  t^tfci  4sn> 

rtrted  and  hetrayed  their  \n 
of  tlik  F^<^i^»   ^^  ^<-*ll  "'4 
uf  duturbitig  nnd  dutrartiii^c 
i>Diitiniuil  project^'    of    ivalurmi,'    iwamuL-    . 

(S)  Nor  vra«  it  jinytMiip;  htit  what  thdr  own  tutU  dW 
isted  to  thMEi  U»  eii     *      '  ■'  '''  "  -  '   -'   "    -   '     '  -*  "" 
■pproieh  of  the  Prij  > 
taUon;  bat  reottutiu 

»BW  his  Ifaity— whpu  tji.  v  *««  %r.i.>K  <t^  .^.  i-.  v-    _li 

clful.  ftjtd  tlmt  in  hotMf«  thiry  nauld  dbmtigt  Um 
nieo^urvft,  lit  lacJioea  10  rrtcjive  thwm  m  paoll 
beg ui  to  appt  ar  Af<^ain  ;  hitt  nt*  toonrt  bail  tiwj 
with  that  nii-f^Cul  priince  to  ngn*  to  an  uxt  of  ~ 
Atmoity,  and  not  *jn\y  *o,  but  to  {fnunate  it  h 
brinf  It  into  the  huu««,  but  Ix<»in  Diw  di}'  (h«t  af<^^ 
pMMd,  they  flew  id  tb*  teee  <ir  UmIt  twotDseftor, 
ttvattd  hitn  wf th  tltc  utsMst  inMknn  aid  lapalilaia 
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But  loo  much  mercy  was  his  darling  sin, 
A  niare  without  as  'twas  a  grnce  wiibin  i 
The  trod-UUe  virtue  was  indeed  sublime, 
But  ill  citttrnded,  sunk  into  a.  crime. 

n>o  seeds  of  (I )  vile  lograiitudo  revive, 
Aod  wi(h  the  party,  keep  the  criine  alive ; 
AiiAuk  the  tiut^en,  her  early  power  abu»e, 
Ao4  all  Ihe  terms  of  healing  peace  refuse  ; 
Press  her  to  power's  tUegal  exercise, 
Till  they  provoke  (2)  her  justice  to  despiM  : 
Thtroyiil  patience  to  resentment  moved. 
To  BritAin's  safety  their  attempts  improved ; 
Diimi&sM  lU'  encroaching  rubble  of  the  state, 
And  left  them  to  their  owa  despair,  and  all  men's 
hate. 

Acd  now  grown  impotent  with  ra^a,  (3)  they 
rsil, 
A  oertsia  proof  their  espectationa  foil ; 
As  their  excess  grows  high,  their  cauic  grows 

worse. 
And  SliMuei  like*,  go  backward  as  they  curie  ', 
All  pAs^ionii  tend  to  lunacy  and  rage, 
Fortoger^  madnesi,  only  wants  its  age; 


Their  diiMippointments  pluioly  now  increase, 
For  as  their  netUs  grows  greai,  tlieir  power  grow 

lesj  I 
So  may  they  rail,  till  nature's  stock  mispent, 
They  stoop,  for  want  of  (>owcr,  to  Anu's  just 

govern  meat. 

The  queen  to  law  and  constitution  just,  1 
Preserves  her  honour  with  the  nation's  trust,  f 
And  while  that  honour's  safe,   the    nation's  f 

must ;  3 

The  jUit  connexion  forms  their  happiness,  I 

The  monarch's  ginry  and  the  people's  peace,      > 
No  arbitrary  rulc*s  secure  like  this  ;  j 

Here  Hcs  the  Jus  divinutn  of  the  crot>n, 
No  human  power  can  iiuch  a  power  pull  downi 
The   monarch  rules  their  hearts  by  their  own 

choice. 
And  loud  concurring  heaven  subjoins  its  sacred 

voice; 
Such  princes  rule  by  real  right  divine. 
Whether  thfir  crowns  devolve  by  power  or  line  ; 
Merit  the  st^le  of  sacred  from  on  high. 
For  Jusllce  only  crowns  with  niajetty* 
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SstiKt,  by  down  thy  armi,  some  truce  pro* 

elaiiD« 
Asd  dmw  a  curtain  over  latent  crime ; 

(1)  Kor  can  I  caII  ihcix  fireient  tiDaiinant  of  tlw  <tuci^a 

W»i  ttf  ioicraiitiiiIt\  in  Iti  proportion,  Uuut  ihc  former,  lince 

>>i)ty  •Uod*  on  the  vamc  foot  of  ^rovt-rn- 

v'<  iJiiainp  but  haa  givcji  them  frequettt  nnd 

t>ni«  of  hvt  tvytii  buunty  and  twneli- 

liavc  reciuitcU  with  the  basest  behaviuur 

u<ider  the  tnoAk  of  duty  and  recpcct  to  bt- 

oiitn  loiultB,  and  aU  msnim  of  actimlily 


9  Uev  maiimiy  diieovefed  tlie  dcsigtm  of  the 

rsa«pcnu«d  fontlpm^^r.  ^k^  k  iH  intrusted  in  the 
Una,  aod  thai  ncith>  r  !  enelf  in  that 

iMut^a  wlUttb   lliey  had   builr  Let,   nor  per- 

■uadlng  **r  iatreating  thfeni  to  ^i'  „,,  ..i._  j-.^xoa  wuld  pro* 
tall,  DO,  nuT  her  own  royal  t.-\iiui|>je»  tb«  queen  found 
bottvlf  uo<lt:r  0  necessity  to  cho^gv  liAtidi,  and  to  pari  with 
"  [ftfStlktnvn,  who,  I  brijevc,  her  mi^esty  one*  thought 
'  diMmtiot};  io  they  were  dlimiflted  from  pdhUc 
-'   sad  laid  gcnUy  by,  till  they  thould  jttov 


tiiim  brri 

lonf  this  ;%. 


rttliiK'Dt  and  oon^l deration^  a  new 

I  itt  orii^iTml  ill  their  rct;tii.nufuti> 

I  .....r,..   ,  ,,f  jmiccfnckf  at  the 

k'nt  iampooiu,  wtt)i 

U^T  piofi^mUfd   itetil  ] 

.  .....  ....,...,  ;.,-   LuUowing  di»tjeh  hfti 

iti>n({  Mi  tiiu  party  ; — 
Wb*o  iho  WSJ  ihM  ehurdi'A  daughter, 
lllwf  a4?i«d  Mjt  htn  mothar  tataglit  her ; 
Bui  fwrw  ihtf't  moywr  of  like  dMUwh, 
Hhe  'm  If  ft  Iwpf  daugtit^f  in  ih*  Jtireh." 


Close  the  vast  scene  with  smiles,  and  let  nt 
see. 

Thy  zeal  for  virtue  clothed  with  mnjesty  s 
Trophies  of  just  dominion  let  us  raise » 
And  turn  our  pointed  d^ni  to  hymns  of  praise  ; 
What  tho'  tby  sour'd  ijenius  wn«  provoked 
With  flagranc  vice.  In  rotiea  of  glory  ( loak'd  ; 
Britannia  now  with  long  wished  freedom  sbineSf 
And  songs  of  liberty  employ  our  iinea. 

The  bolonee  here  in  equal  hands  remains,     "l 

The  lijw  its  due  superior  ri^ht  rt*t»tins,  f 

By  this    the    subjects    sctve,     the    monarclj  f 

reigns.  J 

Well  may  Britannia  date  her  life  from  hence, 
Tho  high  t'ollaicriil  joy  Inspires  her  sense  ; 
Conveys  new  youth  to  her  determined  jcari, 
Aod  supersedes  the  proipect  of  her  fear*^ 

From  songs  of  joy  and  constitution  praise, 
By  juiit  degrees  fate  will  our  faucies  raise  i 


I  present  them  in  an  inCuniOii*  roanner.  L'anfLdt.rAiiiktf  \ 
,  the  queen  to  pulJ  duHH  the  rbutdi ; 

auffered  on   thi*   act-ouat   were    ih< 

fcri*tiLi\   tiiJ  :,i  i.i  .t  iJtr  L^xv  f.i  t!ii 


Uctgns   |iOte|l)J«.      Pur 

i  th«  tMit^  sad  ali  ti 


First  our  eslnbUab'd  satisTacUon  ling, 
And  then  our  tribute  to  its  fouotaia  bring ; 
Describe  the  sons  of  liberty  and  fame, 
And  let  the  character  outshine  the  na.mc. 

Long  had   Britanniii  mourn'd  her  William's 
fatei 
Despair  provaird, 

She  saw  her  tottering  state, 
Id  weak  ungovem'd  hands  exposed,  her  queen 
Betrayed,  and  sold  to  mischiefB  unforeseen ; 
Her  statesmen  mask'd,  with  double  front  appear, 
Swift  to  involve,  but  slow  to  end  the  war. 
With  costly  stakes  they  play  the  losing  game. 
Smile  at  disaster,  and  are  pleased  with  shame  ; 
Sleeping  uostartlcd  at  Britaonia's  fate» 
And  laugh  at  oil  the  dangers  of  the  state. 

Surprised !  the  mighty  genius  rose  and  flew 
Up  to  that  throne  from  which  her  Wiliiam  just 

withdrew ; 
There  Ann  the  glorious  his  blest  sceptre  sways, 
And  rich  in  virtue,  Britain's  land  obeys  ; 
To  her  Britannia,  flush'd  with  joy,  repairs, 
And  whispers  needful  safety  in  her  ears ; 
Blest  her  with  caution  and  discerning  light. 
And  placed  her  railin;^  hypocrites  in  sight  ; 
Stripped  of  pretence,  the  party  she  exposed, 
Just  told  their  fate,  and  then  the  mighty  roll  she 

closed 
With  satisfaction,  and  a  smile,  withdrew, 
And  fate  assists  her  precepts  to  pursue^ 

The  queen  with  life  and  new  resolves  inspired. 
Severe— as  party-treachery  required, 
Just — iis  the  vile  offence  deserved  appears, 
And  bold — for  guilt  alone  submits  to  fears  : 
The  snariing  uwkward  hypocrites  puU'd  down, 
And  by  their  speedy  fatl'secnred  her  crown  ; 
Startled  they  fell,  dispirited  and  dull. 
Id  oounoU  empty,  as  in  mischief  full ; 
Raving,  new  vengeance  for  themselves  prepare, 
And  tokens  of  distraction  on  their  beads  appeftr ; 
But  fools,  by  nature's  law,  are  left  to  die 
Without  the  soft  relief  of  lunacy.  , 

Britannia  prompts,  the  mighty  genius  guides, 
And  Britain's  queen  for  Britain's  health  provides, 

Compass'd  with  sages,  wisdom  humbly  waits, 
To  bless  her  councils  and  adorn  her  gates. 

CompassM   with    heroes,  valour  drmwt    her 
sword. 
And  vicfry  has  the  English  fame  restored. 

Compass*d  with  wealthy  subjects,  she  com> 
mands 
Their  hearts,  their  purses,  and  by  both  their  hands* 

Wise  counsellors  the  prince's  fate  secure. 
But  'tia  the  prince  that  makes  the  counsellor  : 
The  weak  unsteady  hand  will  always  find.         1 
The  thoughts  to  weaker  couniels  still  Inclined  ;  ^ 
To  suit  the  imperfections  of  the  mind.  > 

Then  view  th*  admired  train,  and  humbly  owo, 
The  personal  glories  that  surround  her  throne ; 
These  are  the  pancgyrici  of  her  rci(;n. 
And  these  the  mighty  load  of  power  sustain  ; 


By  Ihese  she  softly  guides  the  retus  of  state, 
And  sanctifies  the  name  of  magistrate : 
For  truth  alone  entails  th*  exalted  line. 
And  justice  makes  authority  divine ; 
Surrounded  thus,  no  danger  can  approach. 
She  heals  contagious  factions  with  ber  gentle 

touch  : 
These  ber  tiifanibility  oroete,  J 

And  moke  the  throne  an  Oracle  of  states  > 

And  he  that  disobeys  deserves  his  fate.  > 

Somors,  by  nature  greats  and  bom  to  riat ; 
In  counsel  wary  and  in  conduct  wise ; 
His  judgment  steady  and  his  genius  strong, 
And  all  men  own  the  music  of  his  tongue : 
Capacious  thought  and  unencumbered  brain. 
That  mines  of  uodiscover'd  wealth  cootaEn ; 
Eternal  circulating  wonders  there, 
la  constant  flua  of  prodigy  appear : 
With  ease  he  thinkji,  with  swiftest  art  receives. 
And  without  pain  brings  forth  what  he  oooceivcs  ^ 
Exempt  from  nature's  curse,  his  teeming  head. 
Without  the  throes  of  travel's  brought  to  bodi 
His  fruitful  fancy  feels  no  pangs  of  birth, 
Anteus  like,  he's  help'd  from  his  own  earth  $^ 
The  midwife  nature  o^tl  defect  supplies. 
And  Sits  the  world  with  wonder  and  surprise  : 
Nor  are  the  swift  productions  of  his  thought, 
Lesscn'd    by  all   that    ease   by   which   they're 

wrought : 
But  OS,  when  teeming  hills  in  travel  groan *d. 
Their  trifling  births    th*  cipccting  world  con* 

found ; 
So  we're  amazed,  when  without  noise  we  see. 
Others  bring  forth  the  mouse^  the  mountain  he* 


Blush,  poet,  at  thy  Immature  designs. 
Thy  praise  Is  so  much  meaner  than  bis  UoeSy 
That  when  of  Halifax  thy  muse  should  write, 
Thy  modest  fancy  blushes  to  indite  : 
So  sweet  his  voice,  and  aU  bis  thoughts  so 

strong. 
So  smooth  his  numbers,  and  so  soft  his  acNig, 
Eternal  music  dwells  upon  Ills  tongue : 
No  more  his  wit  in  artless  lines  rehearse^ 
A  pollers  god  of  wisdom,  as  of  verve : 
The  statesman  and  the  man  of  conduct  vicir, 
And  there  his  juster  merit  now  pursue. 


i 


Not  art  or  envy  can  obscure  his  faroe^ 
Not  representing  fury  taint  his  name  $ 
Boldly  th*  assaults  of  envy  he  defies^ 
Knows  how  their  party-inalice  to  desplie« 
The  name  of  guilt  or  shame,  alike  unknown, 
Upon  their  falling  fame  he  builds  his  own : 
The  armour  of  his  peerage  he  lays  by, 
And  waves  the  just  advantage  of  authority ; 
The  out- guards  of  his  character  withdraws^ 
Levels  himself  to  justice  and  the  laws; 
Scorns   the    weak    shelter,    stands    bdow  bit 

sphere, 
For  where  there  is  no  guilt  there  is  oo  fear : 
Takes  off  the  lord  and  only  shows  the  mas. 
And  bids  them  folriy  wound  hfm  if  they  can. 

See  the  weak  screws  of  law,  those  tools  of  itileb 
The  wbips  and  soorf^oos  of  the  magistrate ; 
How,  when  with  such  consummate  force  thty 

strive. 
They  all  their  seme  and  manogenient  siirvit^: 
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The  trembllag  wild  attomey'g  in  a  friji^ht,         ^ 
A  ad  pleadt  no  better  thaa  he  can  indite,  > 

Can  neither  mAke  his  law  nor  LaUn  righU       y 

He  that  with  eager  spleen  and  weak  pretence, 
Hunts  roeaocr  wretches  with  a  pride  intense  j 
Coofounded  here,  and  bafUed  by  surpri&o, 
From  ionocence,  in  wild  confusion  flies, 

Tbns  that  sama  law,  which,  well  proless'd^ 
adorns, 
When  misapplied,  to  fault  and  scandal  turns  ; 
No  men  politer  ignorance  can  show, 
Than  ihey  that  falter  in  the  things  they  know. 

So  the  bright  sun  illuminates  maQkind, 
But  when  its  view'd  directly^  makes  him  blind  ; 
The  beam  Ibut  all  his  optic  power  supplies, 
First  makes  him  see,  and  then  puts  out  his  eyei. 

The  lustre  of  th*  untainted  object  here, 
Exposed  his  folly  first,  and  th«n  his  fear ; 
The  sense  of  conquest  was  his  real  fright, 
Made  him  mistake  for  fear  of  being  right ; 
Puah'd  to  the  crisis  of  his  tottering  fjimc. 
And  lell  to  choose  in  the  extremes  of  shame  : 
He  saw  the  prospect  of  his  fate  so  nigh  ; 
He  pawu'd  his  sense  to  save  his  honesty. 

So  at  the  famed  Danubian  stream  there  stood, 
Great  Tallard  puiih'd  upon  the  threat'niog  flood ; 
A  moment  left  to  form  a  short  debate, 
Between  his  fading  fortune  and  his  fate. 

No  quest  of  dying  glories  tempts  him  there. 
For  all  our  passions  will  give  way  to  fear ; 
Honour  and  breath  atlow  no  equal  strife* 
'  He  pawns  his  liberty  to  save  his  life : 
The  willing  hero**  quickly  made  content, 
To  change  the  threat'ning  daep  (or  tofer  banki 
of  Trent* 

And  now  the  bsflled  party  court  his  name, 
Flatter  that  merit  they  in  vain  defame  ; 
To  his  superior  genius  yield  the  day, 
And  party  rngo  to  force  of  truth  gites  way  ; 
So  conquered  kingdoms  yielding  to  their  foes^ 
Pay  homage  to  that  virtue  they  oppose. 

To  hts  just  merit  thus  the  parties  bow, 
And  all  that  praise  they  envy  him  allow; 
That  rising  fame  which  they  with  gall  pursae, 
Tbo*  they  regret  the  glory,  own  'tis  due ; 
Their  empty  clamours  self- re  fleet  ions  raise. 
And  all  their  malice  suflbcates  in  praise* 

Fix'd  in  his  general  cbaracteri  be  sees  I 

The  parties  die,  slain  by  their  own  disease  ; 
Reverting  apleen*e  chok'd  with  its  native  gall, 
Under  the  weight  of  their  own  pride  they  fall ; 
The  pressing  pond'rous  crowd  by  nature's  such, 
For  want  of  vent,  they're  stifled  with  reproach. 

So  jealousy,  that  frenzy  of  the  mind^ 
To  death,  by  its  own  tendency,  inclined  i 
When  disappointment  checKs  its  full  purBuits»      i 
Dies  by  the  very  poison'd  darts  it  shoots. 

In  vain  supplies  of  vip'rotii  blood  they  bring, 
^inee,  like  the  bee,  they  die  whene'er  they'siing  j 


The  thrcat'ning  mischief  on  themselves  recedesi 
And  their  own  fire,  on  their  own  vital*  feeds. 

Godolphin,  steady  in  the  arms  of  p«ace, 
Untainted  duty  forms  hii  happiness ; 
Fii*d  in  the  single  interest  of  the  state. 
In  him  the  queen's  as  safe  as  aho  is  grant : 
The  punctual  keeper  of  Britannia**  wealth, 
This  keep's  her  credit  up,  and  that  her  health  ; 
Immense  the  sums  that  through  his  office  rollp 
Afuncy  the  life,  but  management's  the  soul  i 
Exactest  order  waits  upon  his  hours, 
Cash  credit  first,  then  credit  cosh  secures  ; 
In  vain  their  hopes,  that  for  our  sorrows  wait| 
Our  inexhausted  credit  locks  the  gate, 
Frx)m  all  disaster  ; 

Funds  perhaps  may  fail, 
And  streams  may  stop,  but  credit  must  prevail ; 
Credit's  a  bank  no  mischief  can  undo, 
She's  sister  lo  Fotoai  and  Pern  ; 
She'll  outdo  nature,  mines  of  gold  prepare. 
And  fleets  of  coin,  from  paper  and  from  air : 
New  species  farms,  anticipates  the  oar. 
Extends  a  little,  and  then  can  wait  for  more  ; 
The  vast  equivalent  that  she  supplies, 
Our  mighty  boasted  poverty  defies, 
And  mocks  th*  abortive  hopes  of  England 
enemies. 


•1 


For  this  immortal  envy  pUcs  his  gate, 
And  breathes  out  curses  no  men  wonder  at ; 
For  where  was  merit  followed  with  succeasi 
Btii  envy  curst,  as  fast  as  wtio  men  bless. 

No  wonder  men*  whose  hopes  of  plunder  fail, 
And  long  the  nation's  ruin  wished  for,  rail  j 
No  wonder  he  their  rage  must  undergo. 
That  keeps  the  nation's  peace  and  mooey  too ; 
That  locks  them  out  from  ministerial  power, 
The  cash  as  well  as  kingdom  to  devour; 
In  vain  they  roll,  against  themselves  make  war. 
And  alt  tho!^3  feuds  they  wish  for,  seem  to  fear : 
Preposterous  wish  !  to  their  own  IniVest  blind, 
They  curse  the  blessings  for  themselves  deaign'd  ; 
The  hand  that  serves  them  study  to  abuse, 
And  etivy  him  that  power  they  know  not  how  lo 
use. 

Marlbro*,  too  great  for  pen  and  ink  to  praise, 
Supplies  Toman<:e  for  future  woiid*ring  days  ( 
Too  great  for  verse^  th'  amazing  deeds  remain, 
And  apeak  themselves^  our  illustration's  vain  i 
To  trace  his  glory,  and  hi*  steps  pursue. 
What  must  our  weak  dcticieot  numbers  do  ! 
Of  battle's  fought,  of  conquering  legions  slain, 
Who  shall  support  the  vast  Herculean  pain  I 
More  glories  call  the  poet  to  rehearse, 
Than  thought  can   croivd  into   the  bounds  of 

verse; 
Swift  as  the  words  that  his  high  deeds  relate, 
He  flies  to  action  on  the  wings  of  fate  : 
Th'  ostonish'd  French,  that  long  forgot  to  fcar» 
Submit  to  fate,  and  learn  to  tremble  here  ; 
From  Lis  bright  sword  the  scatter'd  squadrous 

And  court  the  backward  waves  for  leave  to  die. 

To-day  he  presses  their  distracted  rear, 
To-morrow  distant  tenors  hi  their  front  appears 


Ji; 
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And  wlicn  they  think  hiui  oa  the  eogur  chace, 
A  hundred  leagues  before,  he  shows  his  drtiadrul 

face  : 
The  victor  faster  Ihaxi  the  Gooquer'd  Hies, 
In  qacst  of  yet  remoter  victories. 

Laadau  by  nature  noiv  secure  iti  thought, 
From  all  the  busy  conqueror*  remote, 
Fiods  kingdoms,  armies,  and  tlicir  generals  fall, 
And  coming  conquest  point  at  her  far  distant  wall ; 
No  apace  can  bound  the  vast  doslgiift  in  view, 
Not  fear  itself  his  swifter  speed  outdo, 
ih;  makes  his  iiy'inf^  enemies  pursue  : 
They  that  before  his  dreadful  squadrons  shun 
Now  follow,  labouring  to  be  twice  undone ; 
Not  fame  herself,  so  bwift  his  {^lories  bore, 
As  he  from  conquest  Qles,  to  furnish  more* 

Should  we  to  his  completer  fume  apply, 
Like  him,  we  must  not  only  go,  but  fly ; 
The  labVing  pen  must  traverse  Europe's  plains, 
And  to  describe  his  glory,  share  his  paini : 
From  Danube's  streams  and  Swabian  rocka  ad 

Vance, 
And  see  him  face  the    bounds    of    trcmbUDg 

France  j 
Follow  the  track  of  his  sublime  designs. 
To  rescued  Liege,  and  the  demolish'd  hnca : 
See  the  intrepid  legions  led  by  fame> 
Less  conquer  by  their  vatour  than  his  nanie ; 
Th'  astonished  foes,  disarmi'd  with  dread,  appear, 
Like  victims,  fettered  by  iheir  very  fear : 
I'Vom  but  his  shadow  numerous  troops  retreat. 
And  captive  generals  lo  his  fume  subtnit* 


} 


The  campaign  ended,  his  fatigues  incrcasei 
He  scorns  the  intervals  of  soft  recess : 
Who  shall  his  swifter  genids  now  pursue. 
To  distant  courts,  their  treaties  to  renew, 
In  shorter  time  than  others  lake  to  view : 
Th'  expiring  steal,  and  jarring  nice  disputes, 
He  quickens  those,  and  these  with  ease  confutes ; 
Fmpirea  submit  their  councils  to  his  voice  ; 
He  forms  their  schemes,  and  they  confirm  his 

choice ; 
In  all  the  parts  of  war  his  influence  reigns, 
And  in  his  circle  centres  all  their  lines, 

France,  that,  till  now,  gave  measure!  to  man- 
kind, 
To  his  swift  head  has  all  that  pnrt  reslgn'd ; 
Like  Europe*s  genius,  he's  dictator  there. 
And  governs  not  the  armies,  but  the  war. 

But  wc*il  no  more  loud  bis  ospiriu^  fame. 
Which  now  contracts  his  actions  in  his  name. 
Words  «dd  no  glory,  'tis  for  phrase  too  highj 
His  truest  praise  mu&t  be  his  history. 

Satire,  forbcari  unless  Ihoult  end  thy  days, 
Lost  in  vast  labyrinths  of  successive  praise ; 
The  mighty  galaxy  of  worthies  here, 
Too  many  and  too  great  for  verse  appeari 
That  wait  the  fund  of  wisdom  to  supply, 
That  safety  may  survive  when  hero<;s  die  ; 
I'hat  English  peerage  shall  in  f&zne  retrieve. 
And  keep  their  honour,  as  their  names^  alive. 

Courage  the  blood  of  Cavendish  sustains, 
And  Mordant  rises  in  his  bravo  remains. 


Boitoo  preserves  the  generous  nod  sincere. 
And  Somerset's  the  maul  of  party  war; 
TowDBCud  enjoys  tho  curse  of  all  men"!  praiw. 
And  Newport's  virtue  only  Bradford*!  name 

raise ; 

Pembroke  by  naval  genius  claims  command. 
And  vast  inherent  lires  flame  in  Sunderland  i 
In  L'ester's  youth  a  Sidney's  lustre  shines* 
And  Mohan's  fitting  up  for  greni  designt; 
Grafton  in  graces  will  improve  hh  breedi 
And  Scot  his  Monmouth's  gnftantry  taecced; 
Ormond  revives  in  his  illustrious  son. 
And  Devonshire  will  shine  in  Hartinglon. 

Marlbro*,  tndeed.  inclines  onr  verse  to  moam*. 
But  time  commands  thoie  sorrows  to  adjourn  : 
They  need  no  son  to  keep  alive  their  name, 
Whose  monument's  immortul  in  their  fame. 

Heroes  were  always  born  to  stand  alone ; 
CsDsar  and  Alexander  left  no  son. 
And  David's  but  cclipKcd  by  Solomon  : 
Fate  seems  to  make  it  look  like  nature's  law» 
From  great  Gustavus  down  to  great  Nassau, 
That  where  consummate  virtue  shall  remaiot 
The  lust  of  every  lino  shall  be  the  man  : 
So  Marlbro'  shows  inimitable  fame, 
Musi  live  in  iiini  peculiar  to  the  uune. 


Wharton,  to  England's  int'rest  always  true. 
And  in  his  proper  sphere  a  hero  too  ; 
Vigorous  in  council,  and  in  state*dispute 
Swift  in  resalve,  and  buld  to  execute ; 
Fearless  of  parties,  steady  to  (he  laws, 
Willi  courage  always  cquat  to  the  cause; 
I'nbribed,  unbiass'd,  is  hiii  country's  friend. 
Enjoys  their  love,  and  will  that  love  defend : 
Th' unwearied  genius  strives  our  peace  to  raiav* 
He  plants  our  t^afcty,  and  he  reaps  our  praise* 

A  future  race  restores  the  laleat  line. 
Where  interrupted  glory  ceased  to  shine, 
Or  where  the  rising  names  of  families 
Supply  new  fame  for  modem  histories. 

Cranby  in  wealth  and  honour  grows  apace, 
And  honesty  sits  regent  on  his  face  ; 
His  swelling  titles  never  swell  his  mind,, 
Humble  as  Russell,  and  as  Rutland  kind ; 
Such  virtue  cannot  lonf  remain  obscure. 
But  giv'n  far  fame,  will  make  that  fame  cndare. 

See  Ruiseli'ft  blocM)  with  glory  fiiis  this  Isl^, 
A  train  of  dnkcs  surround  his  martyr'd  pile. 

Gran  by  and  Har  ting  ton  supply  the  race^ 
Something  of  Eu^ell  shines  iu  eitber*s  faoej 
Nature's  juit  index  c.m't  tttc  lines  conceali 
In  that  the  modesty,  in  this  the  zeal : 
No  single  hand  could  Russell's  fame  lupporii 
Age*  to  come  would  question  the  report ; 
The  weighty  character  these  two  divide, 
Russell  the  best  and  greatest  man  that  everdioli 

Ah,  satire,  shall  the  sad  remark  be  ki)0W«» 
That  so  much  worth  descends  not  to  his  aon; 
Then  supplicate,  for  none  can  wish  it  more, 

That   B d  wotild  a  Husseli  to  the  worii 

restore  j 


El  father's  merit  understood* 

le  name,  worthy  hU  birth  and  blood  ; 

I  Englaadt  and  to  aget  dear, 

wt  none  but  tyrants  blutb  to  bear  ; 

\  hero«i  iind  in  fame  complete, 

blot  to  those  that  ought  to  imitate: 

'  to  his  revolving  thoughts  preient 

of  glory  bii  grent  father  went  j 

be  natkin's  liberty  he  died» 

M  gilded  cltoiof  of  tyranny  defied; 

the  guilty  fmrty  dread  hi*  fame, 

lit  always  ttartlc  at  his  name  ; 

I  was  theirs,  iiiid  in  bit  fall  I  hey  found, 

tc  gave  regal  pride  its  mortut  wound. 

Im  \h*  udvantiige  of  his  father's  btood, 
tt  basis  all  hiji  fortitaes  »tood  ; 
If  revolution  steps  had  faird, 
m  father's  murderen  prcvaird, 
litaiiitcd  lands  had  been  cntaU'd  ? 
I  what  be  enjoys  by  liberty, 
i\m  why  he  covets  tyranny  ? 
tii  for  Be--^d  to  be  greot, 
i  bis  fatber*s  fame  without  his  fate, 
when  heroes  for  their  country  die,      "1 
sghtless  race  should  to  the  murdYers  f 

be  slain  ogain  in  thdr  wc&k  progeny,  j 

Mtire,  now,  and  most  devoutly  pray, 
looal  vice  may  no  more  fame  betray ; 
m  no  more  may  characters  defeat, 
would  first  be  good,  and  then  be  great 

Dutd  Ncwc  'f  virtues  grace  his  line, 
paed  by  avVicc)  ihey  could  ahlne; 
I  bis  claim  of  honour  would  retrieve^  1 
I  to  bo  ai  virtuoua  at  ht*A  brave,  r 
^-i  would  grow  just,  ai  he  grows  I 
^  J 

of  blood  would  of  their  fame  be  niec, 
IV er  found  their  famiJics  in  vice  ; 
I  would  no  cr  to  lightly  pledge  his  fiiine  ; 
then  never  blush  at  Oiborne's  name ; 

sey  his  gr^judiiru's  rules  forsake, 

r  Wii — — ick  ne'er  had  died  a  rokc  ; 
,.for«notbing  E — ^tcr  would  sec 
K  are  lost  in  his  dcfrcnorficy  ; 
hta  sinking  lineage  would  retrieve^ 
-^ton  a  Be        ere  revive* 


too  nuflt  nobility  rei^tore, 

fO  and  crime  hud  sunk  it«  fanae  before ; 

Fths  that  this  hi  e«s'd  race  aha  I)  ruOj 
ir  fathera*  merit  by  their  own. 


aplar  virtue  so  remote, 
g  greatnesj  will  deserve  our  note  ; 
— bury  shall  live  again  in  fame, 
fDing  Cecil  shall  support  his  name ; 
will  moderate  counsels  now  pursue, 
lebeiter  iUufttrale  Montague ; 
If  blood  will  re-adorn  the  isle. 
^— ton  rottoro  the  name  of  Boyle; 
iter  well  hii  ancestors  suppliei* 
"lb*r>*B growings  like  hi»^^randsjre,  wise  ; 
|[llci'')«s  the  name  of  Mildmay  bright^ 
L  %irtu«j  makei  our  roll  coniplete. 


Spe^k,  sutirc,  from  a  vile  degen'mto  fame  ; 
How  comes  our  peerage  to  retrieve  itf  name? 
When  crime  had  our  wobil*ty  overrun, 
Where  was  this  rpstoratJon  first  begun  ? 
*Twaj  all  eiaotple, 

Loading  mischiefs  grew. 
And  men  to  crime  on  wings  of  nature  Sew  ; 
The  royal  prostitute  debauch'd  the  land^ 
And  we  grew  brutes  by  his  august  commaad* 

Enolted  lust  dethroned  our  very  shame* 
And  blushing  virttie*s  hardly  known  by  name  : 
Vice  wai  the  handmaid  to  lyraonic  power. 
And  both  concurr'd  our  ruin  to  procure. 

Nor  were  they  ported  in  their  very  death, 
A  proof  theyVc  both  conceived  and  bora  beneath; 
From  the  same  belt  ihelr  origins  derive, 
And  twins  in  fate,  to  equal  periods  live. 

In  this  our  revolution  praise  Ir  due. 
That  with  the  tyranny  the  vice  withdrew; 
The  sceptred  crime's  dethroned,  with  guilt's  dis- 
may'dt 
And  vioo  retreats  to  her  detested  shade  ; 
Excmpiir  virtue  took  the  reins  in  hand, 
Example  makes  more  converts  than  command : 
The  clMmpions  of  our  vice  died  off  with  time^ 
And  men  of  seuso  succeeded  men  of  crime. 

WiUiam,  in  spite  of  slander  and  reproach, 
Heard  this  king*s  evil  with  his  gentle  touch  : 
Vice  from  his  virtue  had  her  mortal  wound, 
And  Ann's  bright  pattern  does  Iho  race  con* 

foond  ; 
Justice  has  the  example  of  her  throne, 
And  shows  ua  virtue's  pattern  in  her  own  ; 
Thus  heir»  dominion  perish'd  in  its  prime, 
;\nd  ho  that  sins,  commits  It  like  a  crime  i 
Triumphant  vice  js^rown  antiquatc  and  old. 
Those  that  are  not  less  vile,  are  vet  lest  bold ; 
Thus  happy  Britain  aeet  her  youth  restored, 
And  blushing  vice  on  England's  throne  abhorr*ds 
The  queen  from  double  bonduge  sets  us  free. 
Restores  our  virtue  wiib  our  liberty. 

CONCLUSION. 

Satimk,  when  next  our  muse,  inspired  with  ragci 
Commands  in  ju4t  defence  of  truih  t' engage  ; 
By  foils  present,  and  make  a  oew  essay^ 
And  try  our  viciei  by  virtue  to  display  : 
Learn  by  the  soft  and  milky  way  to  soar, 
A  path  that  satire  never  trod  before  ; 
Ity  Just  antithesis  illustrate  crime. 
And  see  how  strangely  vice  and  virtue  chlmr ; 
Let  gentler  scenes  gild  thy  aspiring  verse. 
And  Britain's  pride,  In  Britain's  queen  reheAne ; 
I^et  the  reverse  of  tyranny  be  known. 
And  Ann's  cntightea^d  character  be  shown: 
Her  panygeric  slabs  a  tyrant*s  praise ^ 
As  hell's  long  night's  described  by  heaven's  long 
days. 

Not  can  thy  geoiui  be  at  all  unfit, 
Howe'er  supplied  with  gill,  decay'd  fn  witi 
None  but  ihc  satire  can  this  fame  indite :  l 

None  knows  so  well  the  due  reverse  to  write,    f 
But  he  thai  showed  the  dark  muft  show  the  f 
bright,  J 
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Features  and  bfe&uty's  to  the  paint  cooGned, 
He  OQ^y  points  to  th'  life  that  points  the  mind  ; 
The  limncrV  art  for  prospect  may  salSce, 
And  faiotty  help  the  language  of  the  eyes  : 
But  characters  fhalL  ima^Vy  cootro), 
Aad  he  that  writes  her  picture^  paints  her  souL 

But,  satire^  iftliou  c*er  shalt  undertake, 
The  mighty  ta«k,  and  Ann's  true  picture  make  j 
With  care  thy  just  ideas  regulate, 
And  balance  well  her  virtue  sod  her  atat«; 
Kemrmber,  flattering  vrords  qo  g^lory  raiie* 
Arc  ysele&s  here,  and  truth's  her  only  praise  % 
Describe  her  glorious^  and  surround  hor  throne 

With  lustre only  by  herself  outshone; 

Describe  her  rich,  bat  all  her  riches  show. 

By  that  vast  fountain  whence  her  wealth  fhodd 

floiVi 
Her  people — 

Who  their  willing  homage  pay. 
And  preii'd  in  love,  by  very  choice  obey : 
Describe  her  humble,  mercifuE,  and  kind. 
And  swcll'd  In  triumphs,  not  at  all  in  mind  : 
Then  from  thy  artless,  wcll-dcsipning  pen,         'J 
Let  the  just  parallels  to  crime  be  seen,  f 

And  show  the  world  which  makes  the  ^eateit  f 
queen.  J 

Meanttmci  to  her  exalted  throne  address* 
Where  heroes  bow,  and  cotiqyerore  &ue  for  peace : 
Fame  that  to  eke  out  actioni,  learns  to  Ue, 
And  flutters  men  of  crime  with  mttjeaty, 
SKall  from  thy  lines  no  false  advunta^  gain* 
Truth  tEiikes  her  hmCf  and  liberty  her  relgo. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 
Madam, 

Tis  heaven's  decree,  th*  Almighty  voice 
Has  spoke  the  word,  you  always  muit  rejoice  : 
Fale  that  does  nature^s  lottery  supervise* 
Directs  your  hand,  you  always  draw  the  prize ; 
The  very  disappointments  of  your  rei^,  1 

So  heaven  comoiandB,  and  hetl  resists  in  vaiD»  ? 
Revert  to  joys,  and  in  your  loss  you  gain.  J 

From  v&ln  attempts,  and  a  disgraced  retreat, 
Your  flying  troops  unlook'd-for  cooqiiett  meet ; 
Ai  if  your  genius  strove  to  let  them  knowi 
What  they  your  fates  not  their  own  conqueit 
owe. 

Cadiz  repeU  your  troops,  that  they  may  fly» 
To  Vigo  spoils  and  golden  victorx  ; 
And  Gibraltar  your  rising  glory  greets, 
And  calls  to  conquest  your  too  passive  fleets* 

The  waning  ^lory  of  th*  Algarvian  war  ; 
Unworthy  Cburlci'a  fortune,  or  your  care, 
Weakens  }'our  handsi  that  you  may  atronger 

grow. 
And  to  a  nobler  nation*!  conquest  go ; 
Castilian  mountains,  distant  and  remote, 
Too  cold  their  temper,  as  ttieir  clime  too  hot ; 
Ilcpulse    your    arms    to    their    own   counti^'s 

shame^ 
That  Catalognian  coasts  may  raise  your  hme. 
And  Charles  retreating,  in  your  fate  secure. 
In  diaappolntment  makes  hii  conqueit  sure. 


Kuvi^nyso  from  GuadJana  flies, 
That  Alcantara  may  be  made  his  prize  ; 
Th'  insulting  Spaniards  so  contemn  bis  fores, 
But  with  their  victory  secured  the  carte  i 
Wounded,  in  flames  of  just  revenge  he'll  bum. 
And  left  hts  hand  a  pledge  of  his  return* 

When  Malbro'  at  the  balk'd  Moselle  repioei* 
Your  fate  repaid  him  with  the  cooqucrM  Uoet  t 
VictVy  that  waited  on  that  son  of  war« 
AdjournM  it  here,  that  ahc  might  yield  it  tbent 
Thui,  Madam,  your  disasters  are  your  gain. 
And  they  that  beat  ut  conquer  but  in  vain ; 
Your  glory  rises  when  you  want  success 
And  in  your  lots  yoa  find  your  happinefs. 

fa  nearer  circumstances  'tJa  the  same, 
All  thini^s  concur  to  raise  your  growing  fames 
The  very  chogrin,  feud,  and  discontent. 
That  ruin  others,  flx  your  government : 
Envy,  in  spite  of  all  her  snaket,  concurf. 
And  she  that  murders  kingdoma,  settles  youn. 

So  hcav*n  commandi,  and  so  when  heav*Q 
commands, 
Hell  bhall  concur, 

Dev'ls  with  directed  hands, 
Shall  aid  that  crown  that  on  bis  power  depciuli.. 

When  parties  join  to  urgo  the  nation*!  fata. 
Their  very  fury  does  their  aims  defeat : 
Tacking  their  projects  to  invade  your  throne, 
They  tack  the  nation's  peace,  and  sink  their  own} 
Their  worst  designs,  your  glory  to  Invade, 
That  glory  raised,  and  those  designs  bet  ray  *d ; 
By  their  own  guilt,  and  your  success,  stntek 

dumb, 
Chagrin  and  heartlessi  they  foresee  their  doon; 
Silent  they  stand,  in  envious  whi»pers  curse. 
And  as  they  rise  in  rage,  decay  in  force. 

Scotland  rejects  our  settlement  and  crown* 
That  two  vast  nations  may  unite  in  one ; 
And  ail  the  thrcat'ning  clouds  of  northern  nigfalt 
Assist  to  make  that  union  still  more  bright ; 
The  thoughts  of  border-war  as  they  increasei 
Serve  but  to  prompt  onr  wiser  heads  to  peaoe  * 
And  all  the  men  of  plot  and  \*ast  Intrigue, 
While  they  inflame  the  natlonii,  press  the  league. 


Envy,  whose  feeble  jaws  and  faliMng  tongue, 
Had  chew'd  the  viperous  blood  of  strife  loo  long} 
Rtpen'd  for  mischief^  from  her  craxy  bed. 
With  tainted  breath,  and  vile  corrupted  head. 
In  whioiog  eloquence,  and  subtle  phrase. 
And  curies  gilded  with  the  baits  of  praise* 
Attempts  the  wav*ring  nations  to  deceive^ 
With  arts,  'twas  fear'd,  would  make  th'  ettot  | 
believe. 

But  see  her  gall,  for  vilest  ends  deaign'^i^ 
Repulsed,  flows  back,  and  cankers  in  her  m 
The  gross  corroded  humour  inward  draws^^ 
Eats  up  the  very  vitals  of  their  cause  ; 
The  %ile  harangues,  the  feud  they  wish'd. 

peased» 
And  laid  the  very  storm  they  would  have  rmlMfl  i  ^ 
Thus  they  your  peace,  though  Ihey  your  j 

abhorr'd, 
By  their  own  steps  to  ruin  it,  procured. 
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Instructing  miMties  make  nations  wise. 
Illuminate  their  judgments  with  their  eyes ; 
Direct  them  in  the  quest  of  happiness, 
And  tell  them  boldly,  all  depends  on  peace : 
This  is  the  sanction  given  to  your  high  reign. 
Where  heav'n  thus  blesses,  men  may  curse  in  vain. 

'Tis  you  that  make  your  government  divine. 
The  sacred's  in  your  virtue,  not  your  line : 
Your  truth  gives  awliil  homage  to  your  word. 
And  *tis  your  justice  sanctifies  your  sword  ; 
Your  God-like  pity  suits  the  crown  you  wear. 
Like  heaven,  your  mercy  makes  your  people  fear : 
Foree  is  tyrannic,  but  tis  love  persuades. 
And  always  conquers,  where  it  once  invades : 
Thus,  when  you  quit  the  bondage  of  command* 
You  govern  all  our  hearts  without  your  hand. 

When  kingdoms  thus  in  heart,  like  yours,  unite, 
No  wonder  nations  tremble  at  the  sight; 
Vict'ry  must  oome,  the  world  expects  no  less, 
Where  two  such  bodies,  join*d  in  one,  address ; 
Such  union.  Madam,  ne'er  was  seen  before. 
And  as  *tis  strange,  must  strange  effects  pro- 
cure. 
For  suited  to  their  zeal  will  be  their  power. 

When   princes   thus  their  people's  prayers 
possess. 
They  very  seldom  are  denied  l^ccess 


ress; 
pro-f 
r.      3 


For  never  hands  with  such  assurance  fight. 

As  where  they're  moved  by  hearts  that  first 

unite; 
Such  nations  of  a  double  power  possessed. 
With  double  hopes  of  victory  are  blest. 

What  seas  of  blood !  what  storms  of  party- 
strife  1 
Have  brought  this  long-expected  truce  to  life : 
'Twas  danger,  Madam,  made  this  peace  secure. 
The  nation's  suff*rings  make  your  glory  sure ; 
Till  thus  aIarm'd,how  faUlly  we  strove. 
Neither  by  infrest  govem'd,  nor  by  love ; 
We  would  not  all  your  just  persuasions  hear. 
Till  we  were  frighted  into  peace,  by  fear; 
Pacific  eloquence  was  all  in  vahi, 
No  passion  can,  like  that  of  fear,  restrain. 

Thus,  Madam,  heaven  has  long  decreed  it  so, 
Your  glory  must  from  your  misfortunes  grow^ 
You  fall  to  rise,  your  losses  are  your  gain. 
For  pleasures  are  illustrated  by  pain : 
Your  enemies,  that  think  they  pull  you  down, 
Exalt  your  glory,  and  eclipse  their  own : 
The  public  struggles  of  our  party-powers. 
Break  their  own  infresU,  and  esUblish  yours- 

In  all  your  happy  and  successful  reign,  ^ 
Peace  rises  out  of  strife,  and  ease  from  pain,  V 
And  Samson's  riddle's  acted  here  again.  } 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Iff  the  time  of  De  Foe  the  lawi  nj^ninit  bankrupts 
were  much  more  severe  than  they  are  at  prefcot  -, 
imomiich  that  it  wu  a  mttter  of  iome  hazard  for 
a  ifiitn  to  sjurrender  to  bii  orediiori  unieai  there 
hnd  been  some  pre»ioui  understnndinfr  for  a  cotn- 
potitinti.  **  The  cruelty  of  our  lawi  agiiintt 
debtors,"  he  observet  io  one  of  hii  Reviews, 
••  without  distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest,  i« 
the  shame  of  o«r  nution.  I  nm  periuaded«  the 
honestest  man  in  England,  when  bv  necessity  he 
is  compelled  to  break,  will  early  fly  out  of  the 
kingdom  rather  thun  submit.  To  stay  here* 
this  is  the  consequence  : — As  soon  ns  ho  breaks 
he  it  prosecut(*d  as  a  cHtninal,  and  has  thirty  to 
stJity  days  to  surrender  both  hinuelf  and  all  that 
he  has  to  his  creditors.  If  he  fatls  to  do  it,  he 
has  nothing  before  him  but  the  gallawi,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  if  he  surrenders,  he  is  not  sure 
btit  he  shall  be  thrown  into  f  aol  for  life  by  the 
comtntssioners  only  on  pretence  thoi  they  doubt 
his  oatli.  What  must  the  man  do  ?  If  he  carries 
away  his  eS^ects^  he  is  a  knave,  and  cheats  his 
creditor*;  if  he  staythere,  he  is  starved  in  a  gaol, 
and  must  end  his  days  by  a  lingerinfif  dcaih.  It 
is  certainly  the  interest  of  the  creditor  that*  when 
rt  debtor  hns  failed,  be  should  comt  and  throw 
bims*=lf  into  the  creditor's  hands,  and  there  be 
sofe,"  fn  arguing  the  subject  some  year*  after- 
wards, also  in  the  Review,  Dg  Foe  observes,  with 
equal  judgment  and  shrewdnegs,-^**  ^Sometimes  I 
was  apt  to  suggest  the  foi lowing  important  trifles, 
viz.,  That  a  prison  paid  no  debts;  that  the  more 
a  bankrtipt  spent  the  less  he  had  lel^ ;  and  that 
the  lets  he  had,  the  less  the  creditors  would  have 
at  last :  that  he  who  had  nothinf  to  p.iy  could 
pay  nothing ;  and  that  to  keep  a  man  io  ptjrpttual 
prison  for  d^bt,  was  murdcHnp  men  by  law*"  ■ 
Jn  another  of  his  Reviews,  spenkinf^  of  the  frauds  I 
committed  by  bankrupts,  he  says, — '*  The  evil  ' 
was  indeed  grown  up  to  a  monstrous  height  in  I 
tlioso  days.  Nothing;  was  more  frequent  than  { 
Ihr  A  man  in  full  credit  to  buy  all  the  gouds  he 
OTirld  lay  his  bands  on*  and  carry  them  directly 
Hon  the  hoQse  he  bonght  them  at  into  the  Fry- 
ift,»  and  then  send  for  his  creditors  and  laugh 
at  thcrn^  iosnil  tbemp  showing  them  their  own 
goods  untoucbedt  ofTtfr  them  a  triOe  in  satisfaction, 
and  if  they  refuse  it  bid  them  defiance,      t  catinol 


•  The  White  Prfvt  vu  at  that  time  a  »ort  of  itsnctuarr 
fer  effWiiaaU  aad  debtots,  whOTS  l»rok«n  aod  desptrate  mon 
Mortsd  ta  gnsat  oumban,  and  defeaded  thaouelvtM  with 

force  and  TiQienr-    <•->;,,.»  .^,«  ».,,„.;..,     Th«  Mmt,  in 

Southwark.  WB.  ,  kB.    ft  wa«  tti 

Kront  mtnture  I'  Foir  th«l  dit^at 


refrain  voanhini^  this  of  my  own  knowledge!  since 
I  I  have  more  than  many  times  been  served  an 
myself.**  He  recurs  to  »bo  subject  in  bis  *  Essays 
on  Projects,"  his  '  Complete  Tradesroiin,"  and 
in  other  numbers  of  bts  Reviewt  and  is  particularly 
severe  upon  the  new  commiasioners  of  btiakrupts, 
with  whom,  he  s.ivs,  it  was  no  unusuni  thing  to 
consume  the  whole  of  a  bankrupt's  estates  in 
fea^tinfir*  nod  vesatious  law- suits,  in  the  profits  of 
which  they  litr^ety  participated,  being  generally 
men  in  the  law,  **  Commissions  of  bankrupt, " 
he  says  in  one  of  his  Revicwi,  *'aro  such  depro- 
ditticini  ani  invasions  of  cotnmrin  justice,  such 
tvpprfiiinns  upon  the  »intin(f  fortunes  nf  distr^ss^'d 
families,  that  I  cannot  think  any  debtor  obliged 
to  the  same  measures  with  such  people  as  they 
are  with  others.  The  law  of  self-defence  arms 
the  debtor  againtt  the^e  ravenous  harpies,  as  it 
nrms  a<3ralnst  the  assaults  of  a  hi^bwAymau  or  a 
rut-throat.  In  short,  the  English  Rogue  would 
be  a  fool  to  the  horrid  ooHeotion  of  villaniei 
practised  by  these  law-tyrants,  who  revel  in  the 
blood  of  families,  and  eat  up  the  food  of  the 
starving  debtors ;  who  sell  debtor  and  creditor 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  lusts,  and  devour, 
not  the  widows*  houses  only,  but  the  widows 
themselves," 

In  the  early  port  of  the  year  1706  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  Commons  entitled  *  An  act  to 
prevent  frauds  oommitted  by  bankrupts,"  De 
Foe,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable 
hand  in  forwarding  the  measure,  both  by  hti 
writings  and  his  personal  solicitations,  bestows 
»ome  useful  remarks  upon  it  in  his  ReviewS'  He 
observei,  that  the  course  then  pursued  was  so  far 
from  answering  the  true  intent  of  the  law,  that  it 
only  increased  the  nuvnlief  of  bankrupt*  and  gave 
encouragement  to  frauds.  To  explain  this  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  eommisiions  of  bank- 
ruptcy (though  well  designed)  were,  in  their 
practice,  pernicious  to  tr^ide,  destructive  to  th^ 
iiit.?rett  both  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  a  tempta- 
tion to  di!»honcsty.  The  law  lately  made  **  for 
tbe  imprtsonmeut  of  debtors,  without  bail  or 
distinciion  of  circumstances,'*  he  describes  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman  i  unequal  m  lis  nature 
and  unjust  in  practice;  ruinous  to  trade,  and 
tendinis  to  increase  the  number  of  failures.  After 
duly  considering  thcflO  points,  be  tells  Ui  ha  thai! 
attempt  a  display  of  *•  the  debtor's  side  of  vil- 
lany,"  and  humbly  offers  such  restraints  both 
upon  debtor  and  creditor  as  shall  effectually 
prevent,  of  severely  puDtsh,  fraudulent  coses, 
without  bearing  heavily  upon  honest  misfortune. 
He  expreffcs  himself  ia  terms  of  great  severity 
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igitosi  the  commisiionen  of  bankrupts,  who 
delayed  their  proccccttngv  for  some  pdvate  ad« 
▼ADtage,  and  ofl«a  wasted  the  estate  of  the  debtof 
in  long  iiid  vexatious  lawsuiti.  He  remarks, 
with  fccliDfTS  of  homanity,  that,  although  bank- 
rupts «rere  theo  become  Ibe  nation's  grievance, 
yet  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  na- 
tion's carp.  **  The  miserable,"  says  he,  **  are  a 
rent-charge  upon  the  government,  which  it  cannot 
in  justice  abandon,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  it 
an  error  in  the  moraUty  of  our  public  conduct 
rather  to  study  punishment  than  prevention." 
He  Foe  highly  approved  of  the  bill  before  the 
House,  especially  those  clauses  which  gave  cn- 
eourag ement  to  hooc&t  but  unfortunate  men  to 
c1os«  tbetr  accounts  betimes,  and  »hettered  ihem 
from  vexatious  prosecutions.  He  insists  strongly 
upon  the  injustice  of  the  taw  that  obliged  the 
debtor  to  surrender  his  books  and  effects,  without 
the  certainty  of  their  being  accepted  by  the 
creditors,  in  order  to  his  discharge*  Whether 
hitt  argtiments  had  any  influence  or  not,  a  clause 
to  thi!  ffTect  was  added  to  the  bill,  and  De  Foe 
urges  its  acceptance  with  all  his  mighty  combat* 
iog  the  objections  that  were  likely  to  be  urged 
•gainst  it.  He  argues  very  justly,  that  we  are 
not  to  forego  the  benefit  of  good  laws  because 
there  are  knaves  in  the  world  who  will  evade  or 
break  them.  In  hia  pointed  manner  he  says, — 
•*  As  for  fraudulent  bankrupts*  let  them  die  ihe 
death  of  a  thief,  as  they  deserve ;  highwaymen 
and  robbers  are  a  sort  of  gentlemen  compared 
with  them ;  but  to  punish  the  poor  man  who  h 
ruined  by  thcra  in  an  equal  manner,  It  juat  as  if 
you  should  make  it  felony  to  be  robbed,  and  bang 
the  passenger  with  the  highwayman/' 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  members  opposed 
the   bili  on  account  of  the  retrospective   part, 
and  there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect  them 
of  being  influenced  by  personal  motives.      To  \ 
such  De  Foe  says :— ^'  It  is  very  hard  to  make  1 
men  more  criminal  because  they  fell  into  the  pit  ; 
m  year  or  so  before  their  neighbour*.     This  m 
singling  out  some  men  from  the  rest,  and  making  ; 
a  difference  of  persons  where  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  crime."     De  Foe  had  a  strong  impression 
that  this  clduse  was  opposed  by  tome  persooi  I 
with    a    particular   view    to    himself;    and  be  i 
attended  in  the  lobby  of  the   Peers  with  the 
intention  of  propotiof  that  his  own  interests  should 
be  sacrificed  to  this  provision  rather  than  that  he  | 
ihoutd  stand  in  the  way  of  to  useful  a  meaisure*   His  , 
own  account  of  thi»  admirable  conduct  of  his  runs 
thus: — ''  I  will  not  be  positive  how  far  this  may  ' 
aflect  one  particular  gentleman,  who,  in  re<<pect 
to  himself,   I    forbear  to  name,   and  who  has  a ' 
relation  in  either  House  of  Farliament ;  who,  as 
J  am  mformed,  pursues  this   bill  to  destroy  it, 
merely  oj  he  thinks  it  will  be  of  service  to  the 
author  of  this  paper,  against  whom  he  has  a  legal, 
though  no  equitable,  demand.      But,  as   I  am 
crtdibty    informed    he     has    expressed    hi  maul 
•oratthiog  plainly  by  the  mouth  of  his  siild  rela- 
tives In  this  case,  I  humbly  make  him  this  offer. 
h  That  waiving  hh  advantage  of  Uw,  which  was 
obtained  when  the  author  was  embroiled  in  a 
public  disaster  and  not  able  to  defend  himicir,  he 
it  ready  to  come  to  a  hearing  in  equity  of  the 
justice  of  hit  debt,  and  to  give  him  good  security 
10  stand  by  the  award*    ±  That  if  hia  debt  be 


real,  which  is  in  itself  small,  it  would  t»e  but  a 
weak  argument  against  the  bill,  since  fome  to 
whom  he  owes  thirteen  times  as  much  gave  their 
kit  tendance  daily  at  the  House  to  declare  theEr 
wilHngnesi  to  have  it  paai.  And.  lastly,  tuch  b 
my  Btncere  ze&l  for  the  public  benefit  of  this 
clause,  and  my  just  concern  for  the  number  of 
familieiihat  will  be  relieved  by  tt,  that  I  attended 
at  the  House  of  Lords  myself,  ready  to  hava 
declared  my  willingness  to  be  excepted  out  of  it 
rather  than  so  necessary  a  bill  should  have  been 
lost  for  want  of  my  being  removed  out  of  the 
way."* 

The  bill  having  pitted  the  Lorda,  received  the 
royal  assent  the  1 0th  of  March.  It  is  highly 
praised  by  De  Foe,  who  calls  it  one  of  the  best 
bills  passed  by  parliament  since  the  Hahta* 
Corpus  Act.  The  only  clause  to  which  be 
objected  was  that  which  empowered  the  com* 
misstoners  to  withhold  from  the  bankrupt  hia 
certificate  without  assigning  a  cause  for  it  i  a 
discretion  which  he  considered  too  impoKant, 
when  viewed  in  oonnexioti  with  the  depeodaat 
situation  of  the  iuflferer.  A  conaiderable  point, 
however,  was  gained  by  the  act,  even  with  respect 
to  the  commissioners^  whose  power  waa  curtailed* 
and  the  duration  of  their  proceedlngt  grselly 
shortened.  '''  If  you  will  now  keep  your  rittii^a 
at  taverns/*  says  he,  '^  drink  burgundy,  havo 
your  fj»h  dinners,  and  spend  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  a  day,  you  are  welcome,  for  now  it  mast 
be  out  of  your  own  pockcta.  Now,  three  or  four 
sittings  will  get  in  a  bankrupt*^  estate*  aod  the 
business  will  he  over.  Commissions  will  no  more 
be  a  standing  pension  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounda 
a  year  -,  which,,  to  some  gentlemen  that  are  named 
perhaps  in  hfiy  commissions^  was  an  object  of 
some  importance,  und  enabled  them  to  rmise 
estates  by  the  shipwreck  of  their  neighbours.*^ 

When  the  passing  of  the  bill  had  rendered 
serious  ori^umcnt  no  longer  necetiaiyp  De  Foe 
employed  one  of  his  Keviews  in  a  clever  banter 
upon  those  who  had  opposed  it  from  interested 
motives.  Although  he  avoided  personal  re* 
Section,  yet  one  of  the  citizens  took  up  the  cause 
of  his  brothreui  and  threatened  to  cane  our 
author  for  what  he  had  written  on  the  subject 
A  mau  of  De  Foe's  personal  courage  waa  not  to 
be  daunted  in  this  way.     To  this  hero  he  lays  :^ 

I  take  the  liberty  (o  tell  him,  he  talks  more 
with  hia  tongue  than  be  will  attempt  with  bis 
hands,  and  that  such  imperUnenoe  deserves  no 
notice  rill  he  hat  put  it  in  practice ;  for  which, 
on  the  least  hint  to  the  author,  be  shall  never 
want  an  opportunity.** 

After  the  rising  of  p.arl lament  De  Foe  published 
his  thoughts  upon  the  matter  in  the  following 
pamphlet,  which  exhibits  an  able  review  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  contains  the  substance  of  what 
hiid  been  published  in  the  Review.  Moet  of 
De  Foe'i  political  enemies  approved  h%hly  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  io  this  afTair,  as  wall  as  of 
his  general  labours  upon  the  subject  of  trade,  te 
which  they  were  desirous  that  he  would  oonfiae 
him»elf.  An  exception  to  theae*  however,  was 
the  .luthor  of  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  followiog 
title: — 'Observations  on  the  Bankrupts*  Bill; 
ocoasioaed  by  the  many  ^se  misreprf^eatatiiwa 


•  Revkw,  in.  Itf. 


and  mquti  reflections  of  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe,  in 
hii  teveni  discoanes  on  that  head.  Humbly 
oflbrad  to  the  consideration  of  all  fair  traders.  By 
a  wid-wisber  to  trade  and  credit.  London,  1706. ' 
4tflb  m^  48L  This  is  a  professed  reply  not  only 
to  what  De  Foe  had  written  upon  the  subject  in 
hb  lUfiewst  but  also  to  the  present  pamphlet 
The  author  is  very  angry  that  the  bill  should 
have  been  diverted  from  its  original  design  by  the 
deierHoa  of  its  first  promoters,  and  its  falling 
i^o  the  liaDds  of  those  who  had  very  different 
oiyjeets  to  gratify.  ''This  ooldneu  and  neglect 
frmn  moffe  proper  hands  for  carrying  on  so  bene- 
fidal  a  bin,'*  says  he.  ''gave  an  opportunity  to 
another  set  of  men  to  make  their  advantage  of  it 


under  specious  pretences ;  for  it  was  very  evident, 
although  something  too  late,  that  this  last  set  of 
promoters  and  solicitors  for  it  were  mostly  insol- 
vents, as  Mr  De  Foe,  &c.,  who.  if  they  could 
have  set  bounds  to  their  dedres  aod  not  been  too 
projecting,  in  all  probability  might  not  have  had 
ocMsion  to  crave  the  benefit  of  such  a  law.**  In 
noticing  De  Foe's  activity  in  the  affair,  the  writer 
does  not  blame  his  zeal  in  pushing  forward  a 
matter  that  would  be  beneficial  to  his  own  in- 
terests ;  but  be  thought  it  strange  that  so  many 
citizens  of  repute  should  appear  so  warmly  upon 
the  same  side,  and  appear  to  represent  the  whole 
body  of  traders. 
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BtfORi  I  eome  to  the  more  immediate  subject  af 
tbjf  book,  viz.,  thf  Bankrupts'  Bill,  it  cannot  be 
ainbi  to  enter  a  tittte  into  the  history  of  its  in. 
tnKtuction,  propoiing  and  passing  in  the  parlia- 
raent ;  in  which,  if  1  have  had  any  ihare,  I  am 
very  willing  to  teavc  the  world  to  ccniurc  mL\  ai 
the  eflbcti  of  thii  bill  are  or  arc  not  of  general 
food  to  the  trade  of  England,  and,  in  ihort,  to 
the  whole  naiioo. 

I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  unhappy 
eircumittjice*  of  trade  in  general,  ocoasioned  by 
%  long  war,  great  losses  at  leo,  and  a  general  itop 
Qpon  the  Spanish  trade. 

Nor  waa  our  lou  at  sea  singly  occasioned  by 
the  war,  though  on  that  icorc  trade  had  felt 
ieverml  very  severe  shocks,  particularly  in  two 
Aorbadoei  fleets,  one  east  country  fleet,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  ships  which  fell  info  the  eoe* 
my**  hands ;  but,  as  if  heaven  had  particularly 
ftretched  out  it»  hand  to  touch  ua  in  the  most 
ienitble  article — our  trade,  iher«  has  happened 
unusual  tempests,  which  made  itrangD  havoc 
among  our  shipping,  and  that  more  than  any  for* 
mer  history  can  remind  us  of,  in  to  short  a  time. 

Particularly  the  great  ttorm,  on  the  27th 
November,  1703,  in  which  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  our  shtpi  perished ;  and  the  loss  among 
Use  BMrchantf  was  incredible. 

Th«  veiy  lame  time  twelvemonth  we  had  so 
Mtay  atomi:,  though  less  severe,  that  abundance 
of  abips  were  cast  awuy  on  every  coast  of  Eag- 
Und,  but  particuliirty  on  the  north. 

In  Augiiit,  last  summer,  a  tempest,  equally 
violent  as  the  great  storm,  sunk  fourteen  Barba- 
does  ships,  just  come  into  Plymouth  Sound,  with 
all  their  loadinsr  and  nio»t  of  their  men,  and  made 
a  dreadful  havoc  at  Portsmouth  and  tha  Isle 
ofWijfht, 

In  Barbadoei  a  hurricane  destroyedp  I  think, 
two  or  three  and  twenty  of  our  merchant  ships. 

The  Jamaica  fleet  frit  the  force  of  it  at  sea, 
■fid  ware  terribly  scattered ;  some  came  stra^glin^ 
fell  into  the  enemy's  bands,  some 
at  tea*  and  the  rest  w'ith  their  convoy 
made  for  New  York  and  New  England,  to  repair, 
living  sttfl^red  extraordinary  damage. 

The^,  and  a  multitude  of  circumstance' < 
Braoy  %C  reckon  np  here,  fell  heavy  upon  • 

added  to  the  ^tncra^  obstruction  oi  tut- 
',  and  deadness  of  our  mmiillMturea,  ^ 
othert  this  most  ntotnarw  eonie-i 


quence.  that  an  unusual  number  of  tradesmen, 
as  well  merchants  as  others,  lunk  under  the 
calamity  and  became  bankrupt. 

Now,'  as  in  former  times,  the  libertiet  and 
refuges  bankrupis  had  found  became  gn'eTOUl 
and  acandalous  to  the  nation,  the  parltAmcnt  ai 
sundry  times  had  made  very  severe  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  advantages  which  insolvents  took  by 
those  retreats,  to  injure  and  abuse  their  credi tort. 
But  when,  as  before,  the  multitude  of  insolvents 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  and  many  honest 
families  fell  Into  the  same  cireumstanoefl.  the 
severity  of  these  laws,  designed  against  koavei, 
fell  so  severely  on  the  miserable  and  unfortunate, 
though  honest  traders,  that  it  began  to  move  the 
nation  to  cxtrnpassion. 

The  privileged  places  being  suppressed,  the 
rules  of  the  Meet  and  Queen's  Bench  became  so 
thronged,  and  the  objects  so  melancholy,  that 
some  of  the  cruelleit  orediton  beg^an  to  relent. 

The  Escape  Act,  af  it  vroi  called,  bad  fiH«d 
the  priaons  with  a  great  number  of  debtors,  who, 
being  committed  without  bolt,  bod  no  hopes  of 
ever  being  delivered,  but  by  the  general  gaol 
delivery  of  the  grave. 

Under  this  circumstance  matters  stood,  whon 
one  Mr  Pitkin,  a  linen  draper,  breaking  for  a  v^ry 
great  sum  of  money,  and  that  with  all  the  dark 
circumstances  of  a  di^nigm-d  fraud,  application 

I  was  made  to  the  parliament  by  his  creditors,  for 

I  relief  against  thit  notorious  cheat. 

!  Thli  produced  the  form  of  a  bill  fn  general 
against  bankrupts  ;  but  the  parliament  being  just 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  setston  at  an 
end,  there  was  no  time  to  finich  it  as  a  law ;  and 
so  It  was  given  over  for  that  year. 

I      The  substance  of  this  nit  was  very  short ;  only 

I  to  compel  the  bankrupt  to  eome  in  and  surrender 

I  himself  goods,  books,  and  eflecti,  to  liia  creditors ; 

I  and  to  ascertain  the  penalties  and  puniahments 
tn  oate  he  did  not. 

I  Upon  the  meeting  of  thit  preMOt  porllatDent, 
this  bill  was  the  first  thing  read  In  the  bmiit, 
and  being  commit  ted  to  a  oommlttse  to  taottdtr 
it,  it  lay  before  them  a  long  tkne« 

'      It  is  needless  to  recite  here  the  attempts  made 

put  it  forward,  and  by  whom.     The  bill  woi 

^\ii  while  a  provision  only  to  punish  -,  but  as 

.i  M/^r^mcd  a  Mut^eit'Ot  foundarjioij  to  anawer  both 

firrbtor  and    creditor,    several    prrioni,   on  both 

sides,  began  to  consider  how  to  make  it  a  com* 
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plete  act,  mid  both  to  relieve  the  mis^rdble  liut 
hODeit  debtor  iilready  fallen  into  disiutter,  ticid 
iccurc  trade  ag;iiinst  the  numerous  iiii!»diii*rs  of 
bankrupts  for  the  future. 

And  the  business  now  hefbre  me  \3,  to  propoie 
how  this  act  may  be  rendered  useful  to  these  two 
happy  ends ;  mid.  If  possible,  Co  proirido  ognitist 
and  warn  us  of  all  the  common  abuse^s  of  knaves, 
which  may  pervert  ttie  end  of  this,  and  rob  the 
public  of  the  good  that  is  so  pl&tnly  designed  in  it 
to  both  parties:. 

But  a  littli!  to  pursue  the  hittory  of  the  bill 
It  wai  a  ^rent  advantage  to  the  good  design  of 
making  a  complete  act  ilmi  there  Imppened  bd 
ubsurdiiy  m  thfi  first  conirivohce,  which,  when  it 
came  to  be  examiaed  into*  made  it  almost  impmc* 
ticabtc  at  it  was  ;  and  that  was  this. 

The  act  was  to  compel  bankrupt*  to  surrender 
them^lves  and  effects  to  the  commission  en.  Now 
the  caio  was  thus :  when  ft  oommisiioD  of  bank- 
rupt it  taken  out  against  a  man,  the  creditor?  arc 
at  liberty  to  conae  in,  or  not  come  lo  i  he  that 
refuies  to  come  in  has.  Indeed,  no  share  In  the 
bankrupt's  estale,  but  is  lert  lo  get  his  debt  how 
he  can,  and  hai  a  right  of  action  against  the 
debtor  OS  before.  It  Is  true,  if  be  recovers  anything, 
it  shall  be  recovered  afoia  by  the  commission, 
but  he  may  lie  still  and  wait,  and  foil  upon  ibc 
poor  debtor  at  last. 

Now  to  make  the  debtor  aurrender  all  bis  cffccti 
lo  the  com  mission,  and  yet  leave  him  exposed  to 
all  the  creditors  that  pleased  to  stand  out,  was  first 
unjust  lo  Ibe  creditor,  to  »hare  all  among  a  few 
und  leave  the  rest  without  anything,  and  barba- 
rous to  the  debtor,  to  force  him  to  give  up  his 
whole  estate  to  a  part  of  his  creditors,  and  leave 
bJm  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  rest,  with  nothing 
to  pay. 

From  this  circumstance  it  seemed  so  rational 
either  to  force  all  the  creditors  to  come  in,  or  to 
dlschur^e  the  debtor  from  (hem  that  stood  out, 
ilmt  when  such  an  ofTt^r  was  made  to  the  houi^?, 
it  was  too  reasonable  to  be  opposed;  and  on  the 
first  motion  made  in  the  house  it  woa  ordered 
that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  receive  a 
clause  for  the  encouragement  of  such  bankrupts 
as  shall  voluntarily  surrender  their  effects  to  the 
use  of  iheir  creditors. 

This  was  the  birth  of  the  following  law;  for 
now  it  remained  on\y  to  consider  what  could 
encourage  the  man  to  strip  himielf  naked,  and 
make  an  honest  surrender?  And  the  answer 
was  natural — hii  liberty.  What  could  you  give 
him  that  would  cost  the  creditors  less  ?  what  that 
he  could  value  more?  A  thousand  arguments 
offered  themselves  lo  Utther  this  into  the  bill,  and 
little  but  mere  trifling  wax  urged  against  it 

k  was  unanswerably  argued  to  the  faint  op- 
posera  of  this  bill,  that  no  man  could  pay  more 
than  all  ;  that  to  keep  a  man  in  prison  when  you 
had  atrippcd  him  naked,  was  unchristian  and 
unreasonable ;  that  to  make  a  man  aurrender  all 
he  had,  and  not  give  him  his  liberty,  was  to  starve 
him  and  put  him  lo  death  for  debt,  which,  how- 
ever  a  crime,  wa*  not  y*;t  mode  felonj^  by  the 
law  ;  that  to  force  him  to  «urfcnder  all  hii  eOecta, 
and  not  give  him  leave  to  work  for  bread,  wai  to 
force  men  upon  perjuries,  and  all  aorta  of  ex* 
tremitlea,  for  fear  of  perishing.  That  this  would 
be  the  way  to  make  more  baakrupts,  and  book* 


rupts  more  frandulcnt ;  since  desperation  would 
now  run  them  upon  all  possible  methods  to  secure 
their  effects  abroad,  ar.d  afterwards  themselvet, 
and  so  commissions  would  be  able  to  reach  oo* 
thing.  That  to  make  men  desperate  waa  tht 
way  to  make  them  knavei;  and  as  there  never 
was  atiy  law  but  some  way  or  other  might  be 
evaded  or  avoided,  this  would  put  men*8  invention* 
upon  the  rack  for  new  methods  to  defraud  tbdr 
creditors ,  that  this  would  further  increase  the 
complaint  already  made  of  our  tradesmen  taking 
sanctuary  in  foreign  countries,  and  robbing 
nation  of  Its  pen  pie  ;  since  now  not  a  few  oi 

our  bankrupts,  but  all  bankrupts  must  go  be^    

sea  to  avoid  a  law  by  the  severity  of  which  tbey 
must  be  so  hardly  treated  ;  and  a  general  depopu- 
lation  must  in  time  follow  us,  as  fur  as  extendi 
to  all  our  unfortunate  tradesmco.     That  not  our 
I  people  only,  but  vast  riches,  would  be  thus  car- 
I  ried  out  of  the  nation,  alt  our  bankrupts  beiiy 
thut  forced  to  carry  their  creditors'  estates  with 
I  them  to  subsist  upon,  and  enable  them  to  trade 
I  and  maintain   their  families  abroad,     llmt  tUp 
|laiv  was  unjust  in  its  nature,  because  it  wa» 
'  penalty  and  no  reward,  and  had  a  tendeoi 
I  bring  men  to  a  necessity  of  punishment 
any  room  to  avoid  it»  since  the  man  waa  boimd 
to  misery  every  way  ;  he  was  to  be  hanged  if  bm 
did  not  surrender,  and  starved  if  he  did. 

There  were  abundance  more  argumenta  Q*td 
of  the  like  nature,  which  were  never  yet  answered, 
and  which  made  the  act  appear  »o  rattooat,  to 
necessary,  and  so  chrisliuo,  that  few  people 
opposed  it  of  any  coniideratioQ ;  and  those  thit 
did  were  brought  to  this,  that  they  could  04t 
object  against  the  bill,  only  they  would  not  havo 
had  it  passed  tilt  the  next  session. 

against  this  was  urged  the  present  necetiity  of 
the  bill,  the  disasters  of  trade  havmg  crowded  us 
with  bankrupli  whom  the  cruelty  and  obstinacy 
of  creditors  had  driven  to  such  extremities  that 
ihcy  lived  languishing  in  prisons  and  privilej^ed 
places,  where  they  were  forced  to  subsiflt,  and  at 
an  expensive  rate  too,  upon  the  eatatet  of  their 
creditors,  and  upon  those  very  estaUra  wbicb, 
upon  the  least  reasonable  eocouragemeni,  tUej 
were  willing  to  surrender.  That  this  at  lost 
brought  them  to  have  nothing,  either  for  thtm- 
sclves  or  creditors ;  and  then,  having  no  hope 
of  deliveritnce.  they  went  abroad,  aod  the  credi- 
tors lost  all  that  they  might  have  bad. 

And,  indeed,  these  things  began  to  be  so  acan* 
dolous  tu  the  whole  nation  that  even  the  crediton 
themselves  seemed  eager  for  this  bill ;  and, 
forward  to  say,  will  be  the  greatest  galoert 

Nothing  was  more  Trequeot  than  for  a  baiiki 
to  make  a  good  offer,  perhaps  of  5  to  10  and  1. 
per  pound  to  his  creditors,  which  all  but  two  or 
thne  men  would  be  williug  to  accept  :  and  these 
two  or  three  men,  either  rashly  and  inconsider- 
ately obstinate,  or  having  secret  expectatiooa  of 
more  advantageous  offerSfOr  from  malice,  revenge. 
or  a  hundred  various  cau«e9^  absolutely  reject  ail 
composition.  Now,  by  the  hardened  cruelty  of 
these  two  or  three,  the  man  is  kept  in  the  Miai« 
or  Rules,  in  misery  and  distress,  till  in  time  a  wife 
and  family  and  other  circumstances  waste  the 
whole  sum  ;  the  rest  of  I  he  creditors  toao  tha 
offer  they  hod  made  them,  aod  the  miferabk  mas 
has  nothing  at  oil  to  pay. 


J 


I  could  fo  on  hcr«  to  pubtishr  and  did  design 
It,  ft  m<^hllcholy  jotjrn«l  of  the  barbaritiei  and 
folkcvd  of  cruelties  of  creditorf  m  many  particular 
iiiit»M€C«  which  potter ity  would  hardly  believe 
eoold  be  pructUed  in  thU  Protett«Dt  nAtion,  where 
99  pretend  t/>  generous  pnnciptet,  and  to  practise 
MBpMtioD  to  the  miserable.  I  could  ffive  a 
drvadful  list  of  the  distresses  of  fjinilles  who  have 
mi)Jy  perished  under  these  barbarities,  and  whose 
aiw'irica  hit  heart  must  b«  harder  than  mine  that 
em  b«ftr  to  rcUte. 

I  ohoooe,  therefore,  to  cover  them  with  an 
Wfvcilftl  bliiok,  that  they  may  not  rlie  up  tn 
jadfinofit,  etea  in  this  world,  against  the  honour 
of  the  Proteftiint  religion,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  my  native  country  ;  and,  since  the 
proifT^**  of  it  11  stopped^  [  desire  to  have  the 
particulars  forgotten  by  which  we  were  labouring 
ia  fiogUnd  to  recover  the  name  of  the  most 
blitemNii  nation  under  the  sun. 

Mor  ihall  I  rK>cordi  to  their  reproach,  the  nameji 
lad  endeavours  of  some  men  to  iose  a  bill  of  such 
ftneral  tiiefulncsi  to  the  nation  from  their  own 
coocem  in  the  cruelties  above  said,  and  for  the 
like  of  private  caset ,  where  they  had  some  debtors 
under  (heir  hands  who  they  were  loath  should 
escape  them,  I  congratulate  the  poor  men  that 
are  thus  delivered  from  the  power  of  unreasonable 
credttori ;  and  I  cong^ratulate  those  creditors^  too, 
in  their  being  restrained  from  being  lo  wicked  as 
would  be»  and  being  forced  to  be  moderate, 
;h  against  their  wills. 

Theie  men,  indeed,  made  some  clamouri  at 
thia  bitl  upon  Ihe  Lordii  ordering  the  merchanti  to  j 
come  up  and  give  their  opinions  ;  but  the  argu-  I 
aients  were  to  weak,  and  the  people  appeared  so- 
hot  and  so  visibly  partial,  that  the  Lords,  convinced  ' 
^y  the  reasonable nesii  and  justice  of  the  bill,  agreed  | 
to  it  with  some  amendments;  to  which  amend-' 
menls  the  Commons  a«^reed,  and  the  bill  obtami^d  \ 
the  royal  assent  (he  I9ih  of  March,  1705;  the 
fulkatanoe  of  which  is  as  follows:  — 

**  The  bill  enact  I,  that  whoever  shall  become 

bankrupt  after  the  24th  of  June,  and  shall  notf 

«rith>n  thirty  days  after  notice  given  that  a  com* 

miition  of  bankrnpt  is  itaued   against  them,  sur- 

Wr  themselves  to  the  commissioners,  &c.,  and 

nutt    to   be   examined    upon   oath,    &c.,   and 

LTorm  to  all  the  statutes  already  in  force  Against 

krupts,  and  discover  how  and  in  what  manner 

thcj  have  disposed  of  their  estates*  and  also 

deliver  up  to  the  said   commissioners  all  such 

foods,  wares.  8tc,  as  at  the  time  of  such  examtn* 

aliea  ia  in  their  custody,  &c.,  wearing  apparel 

eieepted :  in  default,,  or  wilful  omission  thereof, 

tpoo  lawful  conviction,  shall  tuSer  as  a  felon. 

•'  aU  persons  who  shall  surrender  and  conform, 
as  above,  shall  be  allowed  6  per  cent  of  tlie  net  i 
protiaee  of  the  estate  id  surrandered^  and  shall  | 
»:••'  fuity  let  free  and  discharged  from  all  former  i 
^'bts;  and,  if  arrested  afterwards,  shall  bediS'f 
irged  on  Common  bail,  and  may  plead  in 
.  ^rr*  the  cause  of  action  accrued  before  they 
ime  bankrupt* 

1  he  allowance  of  5  per  cent  shall  not  exceed 
;  •>/   in  the  vihole,  nor  be  allowed  at  all  unless 
amount  tn  8s,  in  the  pound ;  but  the  com- 
to  be  left  to  discretion  what  lo  allow. 
s  who  conceal  any  of  the  bankrupt's 


elfectSp  or  receive  any  trust  for  them,  if  within  90 
dayji  of  the  notice  given  them  they  do  not  dis- 
cover them  to  the  commisiioners,  shall  forfeit 
100/.  and  double  the  value  concealed  ;  but  if  they 
discover  voluntarily,  ihali  have  3  per  cent,  for  all 
that  shall  be  recovered  by  such  discovery. 

**  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  state  open 
accounts,  and  shall  accept  the  balance  in  full 
payment* 

**>  No  bankrupt  that  has  gtvmi  above  lOOf.  on 
the  marriage  of  any  of  his  children,  unless  they  can 
prove  upon  oath  they  were  then  worth  more  than 
the  said  100/.  and  all  their  debts  paid,  or  that  hath 
lost  In  one  day  the  yaiue  of  5/.,  or  in  the  whole 
100/.,  within  a  year  before  he  became  a  bankiupt, 
at  any  sort  of  game  or  play,  shall  have  any 
benefit  by  this  act. 

**  Former  bankrupts,  against  whom  com  missions 
have  been  issued  before  the  lOth  of  March,  have 
liberty  to  come  In  till  the  24th  of  June,  and  on 
the  same  terms  of  surrender  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  this  act 

*'  No  discovery  upon  o«th»  as  above,  shall  en* 
title  the  bankrupt  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  unless 
the  commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
certify  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  &e.,thiit 
the  said  bankrupt  has  conformed  to  this  act,  nod 
that  there  doth  not  appear  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  said  oath  and  discovery ;  and  unless  the  said 
certihcate  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  said  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Keeper,  &c.,  or  two  of  the  Judges  to 
whom  such  certificate  shall  be  referred,  and  the 
creditor  to  bo  heard  if  they  desire. 

'*  No  expense  to  be  allowed  to  tne  commis^ 
8 loners  for  eating  and  d nuking ;  and  if  any  com- 
miisioner  shall  order  aoy  such  expense  to  be 
made,  &c..  to  be  for  ever  disabled  to  act  as  a 
commissioner." 

[  confess  i  cannot  but  wonder  why  the  gen- 
tlemen that  opposed  this  law,  so  univcr salty 
desired,  should  be  ao  eager  against  it,  1  am  loath 
to  suggest,  what  some  for  want  of  charity  are  of 
the  opinion  is  too  true,  that  these  men,  whether 
drapers  or  others,  taking  large  credit  themselves, 
are  loath  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  when 
they  shall  find  occasion  to  break  to  their  advan- 
tage. 1  will  not  affirm  thai  these  gentlemen, 
having  always  practised  the  scandalous  method 
of  standing  out  in  compositions  to  get  coHuteral 
clandestine  securities,  arc  loath  to  venture  stand- 
ing upon  even  hand  with  other  men  in  cases  of 
bankrupt  J.  Nor  will  1  say  they  frequently  set 
up  young  men  without  stocks,  give  them  large 
credits  at  first ;  under  the  shadow  of  which  sham 
heginningf  they  get  into  other  men's  debt,  ah^ 
pay  these  off  with  their  neighbours*  estates.  I 
will  not  say  they  all  do  as  one  of  them  owned  to 
mc  he  did,  vix.,  stretch  the  law  to  get  a  man  out 
of  bis  house,  and  then  awear  him  a  bankrupt, 
though  he  never  had  committed  the  least  act  of 
baukruptoy  but  what  they  forced  blm  to, 

1  will  not  say  (though  1  doubt  it  is  too  true)  that 
they  have*  by  cruelties  and  oppressions,  got  already 
separate  payments  and  private  considerations  from 
bankrupts  under  their  power,  and  made  them 
purchase  their  favour  at  the  price  of  abusing  the 
rest  of  their  creditors,  which  separate  sums  must 
now  be  refunded,  and  the  knavery  of  it  appear. 

But  this  I  will  say,  that  unless  these,  or  luch 
as  these,  are  the  reasoas»  it  i*  a  perfect  mystery 


to  the  world  whf  thefte  g«iitlein«D,  or  anj  man  of 
trade  ia  England,  thould  be  Against  thia  UUl ;  and 
I  ironder  they  have  not  attetnpted  to  ihow  some 
better  r«ason  for  it. 

And  thb  I  muat  $Af,  that  this  act  sets  ail  cr6> 
ditors  on  an  eqiiAl  footitig  with  ono  another,  and 
takes  away  all  th«  ad  van  rages  obstinate  designing 
knaves  had  over  honest  men.  Creditors  wiU  now 
fare  all  alike  ;  they  will  go  hand  in  hand  to  make 
the  best  of  the  bankrupt's  estatet  and  all  have 
their  share  in  iL 

I  shall  now  enter  a  little  into  the  probable  ad- 
van  tag  e!*i  of  this  bill  to  the  public,  as  well  as  in 
particuUr  to  both  creditor  and  debtor  ;  and  then 
descend  to  the  methods  proper  to  be  taken  on 
both  sides,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  act,  to  make  it 
utefiil  to  the  public  And  I  doubt  not,  before  I 
have  done,  the  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  be 
Against  this  act  will  be  very  glad  it  has  passed, 
and  very  sensible  with  how  much  mistaken  seal 
they  opposed  Ih^ir  own  benefit. 

I  shall  not,  in  the  advantages  of  this  bttl,  insist 
much  upon  the  debtor's  part ;  it  is  plain  hisi 
advantage  consists  in  obtaining  his  liberty  to  try 
tkii  fbrtone  again  Is  the  world,  and  go  to  work 
for  bread  that  he  may  support  his  family  and 
ttft.  If  he  has  a  more  than  common  stock  of 
principle,  ho  has  room  given  him,  if  ever  God  in 
Ilia  providence  trusts  him  again  with  an  estate, 
be  has  an  opportunity  put  in  his  hand,  to  recover 
the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  which*  having 
sufTered  some  scandal,  he  may  restore  by  a  gra- 
tuitous payment  of  those  creditors  from  whom  lie 
bis  been  legully  discharged.  And  I  cannot  qnii 
this  head  without  earnestly  moving  such  men  to 
remember  that  the  obligation  of  conscience  must 
remain  as  tar  as  with  corresponding  circumstances 
they  can  reasonably  answer  things,  betides  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  such  creditors  in  particular 
who,  being  kind,  tender,  and  forward  to  comply 
with  reasonable  offers,  have  been  untainted  with 
the  cruelties  that  have  helped  to  ruin  and  destroy 
the  nation. 

Again,  the  vicissitude  of  fortunes  must  weigh 
with  those  gentlemen  that  have  left  in  them 
aaythiog  of  a  sense  of  human  misery ;  you*  gen- 
tlem^eo,  that,  being  delivered  by  this  act  from  the 
cruelty  and  fury  of  your  crediton,  perhaps  some 
of  you  may  live  to  see  those  very  creditors  reduced 
atid  bankrupt  when  you  are  free  again  and  Nou- 
rishing. 

Rememben  then,  the  condition  you  arc  in  now, 
mnember  who  sets  up  and  who  pulls  down,  and 
double  the  generosity  of  your  principle  by  the 
ttmJng  your  ooneity  to  their  necessity.  Let  your 
coid|mmIoii  to  their  misfortunes  testify  how  well 
you  merited  compassion  in  your  own  i  and  never 
reiect  oo  their  ill-treatment  of  you  if  they  are  of 
the  number  of  your  present  opposera,  but  heap 
eoalt  of  fire  upon  their  heads  by  letting  then 
see  your  sense  of  honour  and  eonacienee  haa  an 
abeolure  dominion  over  your  paasiont  and  resent- 
ments ;  that  you  are  gentlemen  enough  to  forget 
injuries,  and  christians  enough  to  relieve  your 


Perhaps  some  may  think  this  labour  loiW  but 
I  etnnot  ask  pardon  for  the  digression  ;  if  it 
moves  but  one  man  in  ten  thousand  to  act  the 
generous  and  honest  part,  1  am  satisfied,  and  tball 
not  think  I  have  laboured  in  vmin. 


But  I  must  own,  after  all,  the  advantagea  of 
this  bill  seem  to  be  vastly  great  and  eaienaive, 
bey  cod  what  I  can  touch  at,  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor,  on  the  part  of  trade  in  general,  Aod  nn 
the  part  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  effect  it  has  on  the  present  distreasca  of 
bankrupts  already  insolvent,  which  some  merciful 
men,  thanks  be  to  their  ignorance,  would  tiavt 
had  omitted,  is  indeed  considerable,  and  made  so 
at  this  time  by  the  unusual  multitude  of  sPMb 
unhappy  cases  which  now  lie  upon  the  nation. 

But  these  are  trifles  to  what  is  to  come ;  and, 
though  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  the  ^nerality  of 
the  trading  part  of  the  people  arc  sensible  of  it, 
yet  I  cannot  but  a  little  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  those  who  pretend  to  profen 
some  ignorance  upon  that  account. 

First,  I  think  I  may  ai&rm  we  shall  ooi  have 
so  many  bankrupts  as  we  had  before,  no,  not  by 
a  very  great  number  ;  and  this  I  make  plain  from 
these  consequences  r^ — 

1,  That  the  estates  of  bankrupts  being  immt* 
dtately  surrendered  and  fairly  divided  among  the 
creditors,  the  fall  of  one  roan  will  not  have  tbf 
same  fatal  elfect  upon  others  as  it  formcfly  bad 
when  I  hey  lost  stock  and  block ;  and  when 
dividends  being  postponed,  and,  by  the  knavery 
of  commissioners,  perhaps  wholly  sunk,  the  cre- 
ditor bos  not  been  able  «o  wait,  but  sinks  under 
the  loss, 

2.  Obstinate  creditors  can  no  longer  make 
willing  creditors  lose  their  estates,  and  force  the 
debtor  to  live  upon  the  stock  that  shotild  be 
divided  among  them  ;  by  which  means  lossei  will 
not  fall  so  heavy  upon  the  sufTcrerSt  wtaleb  «I9W 
is  too  often  the  ruin  ot  the  creditor  M  woll  as 
debtor,  and  makes  one  foilow  the  otber  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  But  now  all  the  vast  sums 
squandered  away  in  the  Mint,  Rules,  prisons, 
commlssioos  of  bankrupt,  in  suits  at  taw,  bribinr 
of  oJBcers  and  prison  keepers,  and  the  like,  wul 
be  honestly  shared  among  the  creditors  to  help 
to  support  them  under  the  loss,  which  of  itself  is 
oftentimes  load  enough,  not  to  need  the  additioa 
of  fluch  destructive  articles. 

S.  The  fraudulent  bankrupt  has  his  way  bodged 
up ;  he  will  now  find  it  sodilHcult  to  break  through 
the  bolts  and  burs  of  the  law,  that  where  ten  ven- 
tured before  to  rob  their  creditors  nod  oontrin 
a  rupture,  it  is  probable,  and  I  hopo  ntintiil.  If 
believe,  scarce  one  will  do  it  now  ;  ilnoe  srboew 
he  is  that  will  attempt  to  break  by  design,  bas 
but  two  doors  open  for  him,  vis.,  pc^ur^r  «r 
banishment*  Now,  though  there  may  bo  fooad 
a  villnin  so  hardened,  such  an  incendiary  id  t««d% 
that  to  amass  an  estate  wilt  venture  upon  God  114 
man,  and  neither  values  baoishment  oat  of  ikt 
kingdom  of  Englaruf,  no,  nor  out  of  tbe  khigdoa 
of  Heaven,  that  will  forswear  himself  to  stay,  er 
purchase  the  brand  of  infamy,  and  be  gone  i  jri* 
all  men  will  allow  sucb  difRcultici,  such  baiai^ 
and  such  consequsnoes  attend  b«th«  that  wm 
will  not  be  so  forward  to  venture. 

He  that  will  fly  and  abandon  his  ccuniry  and 
friends,  indeed,  has  the  safest  part,  and  may  t9, 
and  even  that  way  the  nation  is  well  rid  of  hiia, 
lod  he  can  never  come  home  again  ;  he  is  baa* 
ished  for  life  with  that  inf.imuas  title  of  a  comoMO 
thief;  and  if  ever,  Pitkin-iike,  be  should  be  rr- 
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GO¥ered  and  brought  buck  by  force*  he  goes 
directly  to  the  gallows,  as  hs  deserves. 

He  that  will  luy  at  home,  mortgages  soul  and 
body  to  moko  a  reserve ;  if  he  has  any  teparatf' 
hupea,  be  must  swear  as  through  a  10-inch  plaok  ; 
at  tlMsame  time  he  U  hedged  about  with  dan^er^ 

I  and  if  be  bos  not  laid  his  matters  very  nicely 
t«ccther,  if  cither  for  good-will  or  ill-will  tl  shoul-i 
ever  come  out,  be  is  gone,  and  he  dies  without 
beocGt  of  cIer|H:y,  If  it  never  comes  out,  he  lives 
la  a  coostaat  dread  of  it,  is  a  slave  to  every  one 
be  has  trusted,  and,  betides  the  trifle  of  the  per- 
jury and  little  regarded  terror  of  something 
hereafter,  which,  some  time  or  other,  may  come 
ttpoa  him  hand  in  hand  with  death,  there  is  a 
seiUed  uneasiness  lest  some  time  or  other  he  shall 
be  betrayed  even  by  himself. 

Will  any  man  doubt  whether  fewer  men  will 
Teoture  than  did  before?  It  is  plain,  gentlemen, 
aew  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  got  by  breaking* 
but  what  wili  be  had  at  such  a  price,  that  tht? 

Sorehaas  is  not  worth  Lbo  repentance ;  no  man 
I  his  wits  will  venture  ;  he  muit  be  completely 
a  viUain  that  wit!  go,  and  he  must  have  walli  of 
braaa  about  hii  heart,  and  be  fenced  against  alt 
S9rta  of  common  terrors,  that  dare  stay  here,  that 
can  look  justice  and  his  creditors  in  the  face  with 
a  Ue»  anil  keep  a  steady  countenance  with  a  load 
of  iatohrable  guilt. 

That,  perhaps,  some  such  men  may  bo  found 
ii  not  unlikely,  but  that  equal  numbers  of  them 
to  what  were  before  should  be  seen,  ia  highly 
unprobiible ;  and  were  there  no  other  advantage 
to  trade  from  this  biU  than  the  lessening  the 
ovoibers  of  bankrupts,  it  is  an  article  worth  all 
the  rest. 

JL  In  the  n^zt  place,  there  will  be  fewer  com- 
aiasiooa  of  bankrupt  btued  than  usual,  and.  If 
I  may  guess  right,  1  am  of  the  opinion  not  one 
to  five. 
When  creditors  know  that  the  debtor,  upon 
ring  bis  cBectn  upon  oath,  thai!  obtain  hii 
%  to  what  purpo»<^  should  they  take  out  a 
n?  If  the  debtor  offers  his  effects  and 
ooth,  and  they  see  reason  to  believe 
,  what  occasion  is  there  at  the  com- 
llMioiiers  ? 

When  the  debtor  knows  that,  upon  a  commiS' 
SMI  being   taken   out,   he  must   cnme  In  and 
irreiMler,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  what  purpO!»e 
I  should  he  decline  making  an  oath,  and  honestly 
I  eocniog  in  at  first? 

At  the  l>egtnnmg  of  a  disaster,  when  a  trades- 
MB  Iklls,  he  is  gpncratiy  tender,  willing  to  be 
Ir*  op<rn  and  forward  to  make  &  frei;  oifer ; 
rwtreaLs  and  time  put  men  upon  shtf^ings  and 
tisbterfu;^es ;  mints,  rule*,  and  thf;  suiutfty  there, 
feuarden  them  in  Ihinr  circumstanci^*.  Thii  act 
takes  them  into  its  protection  at  first  upon  »tftted 
terms,  ea^y  for  the  creditor  and  safe  for  the  debtor,^ 
and  secures  him  from  falling  into  hands  that  niny  I 
I  debauch  his  principles,  and  prompt  him  to  more ! 
avU  than  he  understood  before ;  Qnd«  I  heHeve, 
ttabodj  wtU  difpute  with  me  this  propoiition,  that  | 
liere  all  debtors  complied  with  in  the  6rit  oDeis| 
to  their  creditors,  the  creditors  would  have  been  j 
gahiers,  and  the  morals  of  the  debtors  have  been  i 
better  preserved*  I 

If,  then,  the  man  m  his  6rst  aorrows  is  closed 
siih    hl»  hT!,  honrMly  f»*iidcr«d.  at  frimkly  ac  ' 
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cepted,  while  the  man  U  sincere  and  willing  to  be 
honest,  all  men  will  allow  there  will  be  no  need 
of  commissions;  the  char^^cs,  dilemm^is,  and  long 
crowd  of  inconveniences  that  attend  statutes,  will 
be  saved,  and  even  this  way  this  act  wiil  be  a 
public  beneit  to  trade. 

I  This  bill  ii  a  kind  of  truce  between  debtor  and 
I  creditor ;  the  debtor  is  fallen  into  decay,  and 
I  coming  to  his  creditor,  as  his  iojurcd  friend,  tells 
I  him  how  wilting  he  is  to  make  him  satiafact'ton  lo 
the  utmost  of  his  capacity,  and  to  give  up  all  he 
has  in  the  world  to  that  end  ;  and  the  creditor 
I  by  this  act  is  obliged  to  accept  it.  The  creditor 
comes  to  the  debtor  and  tells  him,  "  You  have 
taken  my  goods,  and  now  you  arc  not  able  to 
make  me  satisfaction  ;  pray  be  so  just  to  me  to 
make  satisfaction  as  far  as  you  can,  and  give  me 
up  what  you  have,  for  it  is  all  mine  ;**  and  by 
this  act  he  is  bound  to  comply  with  him ;  and 
both  these  are  conionant  to  t lie  highest  reason, 
I  as  well  as  agreeable  to  humanity  and  christian 
dealing  one  with  another 

4,  All  the  war  of  revenge,  all  the  persecutions 
of  malice  and  fury,  ruining  fatuities  for  the  sake 
of  it,  all  cruel  imprisonments,  murdering  warrants, 
perpetual  conAnemeots,  periihings  and  itarviags 
in  gaols  and  rules,  will  tie  at  an  end  by  this  act. 

The  cries  of  oppressed  families,  starving  by  the 
inexorable  cruelty  of  merciless  creditors,  wilt  be 
heard  no  more  among  ua ;  debtors  will  be  no 
more  made  desperate  by  the  creditors  refuting  the 
stncerest  offers,  and  families  obliged  to  live  and 
appnd  the  stocks  of  their  creditors. 

Above  all,  the  grievances,  both  real  and  pre- 
tended, of  mmt,  rtilcif,  prisoners  at  large,  pro- 
tections, and  all  the  long  roll  of  law  shams, 
equally  mischievous  both  to  debtor  and  creditor, 
will  now  be  entirely  sunk,  of  course.  The  keepers 
of  the  prisoni,  warden,  marshal,  &g.,  will  have 
no  men  in  their  hands,  at  least  upon  the  article 
of  trade,  that  either  can  ask  them  any  favour  or 
to  whom  they  can  give  any  protection.  Thirty 
days  the  Mint  may  screen  a  bankrupt ;  but  after 
that  he  shall  be  demanded  as  a  felon,  and  be 
fetched  even  from  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

Pity  and  compassion  will  now  cease  to  be  a 
debt  to  men  in  misfortune,  for  who  would  be 
moved  with  the  miseries  of  those  who.  if  they 
will  be  honest,  may  bo  safe  and  refuse  it  ? 

Here  will  be  no  shclterent  in  these  sanctuaries 
tibove  the  law  ;  this  act,  with  no  other  coercion 
than  that  of  men*s  own  interest,  will  bring  men 
back  ;  tlje  true  sanctuary  of  an  honest  man  will 
b<*  in  the  arms  of  the  Uw  ;  instead  of  flying  from 
tho  bw  for  fear  of  punishment,  he  now  will  fly 
to  the  law  for  protection  ;  instead  of  absconding 
and  hiding  httuMilf  from  hii  creditors,  now  ho  wUl 
run  to  seek  them  out,  offer  them  oil  he  has  ai 
ib*jir  due,  and  demand  his  liberty  as  his  ri^ht* 
which  they  have  no  power  to  abridge  hlro  of  or 
deny  him* 

It  remains  now  t^  atMnipt  two  things;  first, 
to  anticipate  those  people  who,  by  the  craft  and 
snbtilty  of  tlie  timci,  always  furnish  themselvai 
with  methods  to  evade  the  laws. 

2.  To  direct  men  who  honestly  design  to  do 
what  this  liiw  obliges  them  to,  hi  order  both  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  creditors  and  their  own 
liberty. 

A«  to  eviidutg  this  law,  t  must  say  this  to  It, 


> 


thit  T  believe  no  law  has  been  lately  made  leis 
stibjcot  to  the  chicane  and  urtiQce  of  nieo  of 
cunnings  than  thio,  though  it  b  not  without  its 
wciik  point  neither.  1  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
nmine  it  strictly* 

L  This  I  pretend  to  affirm  for  Ihe  ftatiiraclioQ 
of  the  objecting  creditor,  there  ii  not  one  flaw, 
not  one  loose  place,  not  one  inch  of  room  for  the 
debtor  to  creep  out  bj  on  your  tide.  If  he  ia  onee 
a  bankrupt  you  have  him  fait ;  he  must  surrender 
hlmK^ir,  books,  goods,  and  etTeets,^  and  iwcar  they 
are  all  he  has ;  you  have  left  him  nothing  but 
the  dothca  on  hti  back,  not  a  bed  to  lie  on,  not  a 
knife  to  cut  his  bread  with,  not  a  penny  to  buy 
him  any  ;  and  if  he  faiU  in  the  least  point,  he 
lies  at  your  mercy  for  his  life. 

I  know  it  U  objected  that  the  felony  part  will 
never  bo  put  in  execution.  I  would  ad  visa  no 
debtor  to  run  the  riak,  eipecially  if  any  of  thote 
gentlemen  happen  l4>  t>e  their  creditors  who  have 
so  vigorously  appeared  against  this  bilL  1  cannot 
question  but  Chat  creditor  that  by  an  escape  war- 
rant would  put  his  debtor  in  prison  for  tife,  would 
also  take  away  hia  life  if  the  law  furnished  him 
with  the  power  to  do  it. 

If  thert'  is  any  weak  part  in  this  law,  it  Is,  I 
think,  on  the  debtor^s  side. 

1.  When  a  man  breaks,  and  has  auFrendcrcd 
all  he  hiis  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  leave  him  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commissioners,  whether  they 
will  believe  his  oath,  and  whether  they  will  certify 
for  him  to  my  Lord  Keeper,  or  no. 

1  confess  1  pressed  hard  !n  parliament  for  an 
amendment  to  thi«  part,  and  woh  for  adding  these 
words, — ^*  which  certidcate  the  said  comTnission* 
era  are  hereby  required  to  make  in  —  days  after 
the  said  oath,  or  to  »liow  cause,"  Sac. ;  which 
Hmendment  wai  %o  rcusonable  that,  I  doubt  not, 
U  would  have  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  hud 
there  been  time  for  it. 

But  I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  for  want 
of  this  clause ;  for  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
the  true  design  of  the  clause,  join  together  to 
ihow  the  commis^ionerft  their  duty  in  this  case; 
and  as  the  commisksioners  of  bankrupt  are  but  the 
Lord  Keeper's  servants  and  deputies,  he  Li  their 
judge ',  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  a  com 
missioner  to  say  to  the  bankrupt,  I  wilt  not  certify 
that  1  do  believe  you,  or  I  will  not  believe  you 
but  ho  fihall  c<*rtify  that  he  doe^  or  doet  not ;  and 
opon  his  refusal,  my  Lord  Keeper  is  too  just  not 
to  oblige  him  to  it. 

And  the  words  of  the  act  explain  this,  which 
does  not  say.  unless  the  commissioner  shall  cer- 
tify that  he  docs  not  doubt,  but  unlea«  he  shall 
;:ertify  that  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  ;  so  that 
the  liberty  of  the  bankrupt  does  not  depend  upon 
his  will  or  will  not,  but  upon  the  reason  he  has 
for  it ;  of  which  reason  1  preiutne  no  com  mis. 
sioncr  will  pretend  to  say  my  Lord  Keeper  is  not 
the  Judge, 

The  commiuioner*  then,  is  to  certify,  or  he  is 
not ;  if  he  certifies  to  the  release  of  the  debtor, 
yet  it  is  not  decisive,  for  my  Lortl  Keeper  must 
confirm  it,  and  the  creditor  shall  be  heard.  What 
is  this  but  making  my  Lord  Keeper  judge  of  the 
commissioner's  certificate  in  behalf  of  the  cre- 
ditor? On  the  other  hand,  he  certitics  in  the 
nisgativc  ;  shall  not  the  Lord  Keeper  be  judge  of 


his  reasons,  and  the  debtor  be  heard  ?  This  would 
not  be  consonant  to  reason  or  justice  at  alt. 

Again,  if  the  Lord  Keeper  ftna.t  be  judge  whst 
he  shall  certify,  shall  be  not  be  judge  wbetber 
he  ought  to  certify  at  alt,  or  no  /  Our  laws  ate 
grounded  upon  reason  ;  and  this  would  b€  to  act 
contrary  to  reason,  and,  consequently,  against  the 
sense,  intent,  and  meauiog  of  the  act  itself;  and 
no  debtor  need  fear  relief  against  such  an  oppr^- 
sion. 

My  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  &&•  Imi 
the  absolute  power  of  naming  the  commiscioimt 
to  every  statute :  be  that  should  oCTer  such  an 
apparent  partiality,  and  refuse  arbitrarily  to 
certify  to  a  debtor's  discharge,  or  his  reaaooi 
against  it,  must  have  very  mean  thoughts  of  my 
Lord  Keeper's  justice,  if  ever  he  evpected  to  be 
trusted  in  a  commission  again,  and  have  the 
libarty  of  a  debtor,  or  the  estates  of  ereditiHii^ 
committed  to  him. 

Nor  can  the  commissioners  tease  the  debtor 
with  that  usual  ruinous  cavil  of  the  creditors^ 
**  We  are  not  satisfied,  and  you  must  make  a 
further  discovery  ;  wc  believe  this  is  not  alt ;"  for 
here  the  surrender  and  oath  is  actually  finished 
before  the  certificate  can  be  demanded.  The 
discovery  is  perfect,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  is  not  per- 
fect, the  commissioners  know  it,  or  they  do  not  ; 
If  they  know  it,  the  matter  of  a  certificate  ta  at 
on  end ;  the  man  must  be  indicted  for  perjurr, 
and  die  as  a  felon ;  if  they  do  not  know  rt,  jet 
they  must  certify. 

Bui  they  may  have  grounds  to  suspect :  these 
suspicions,  then,  must  be  legal  suspicions  or 
moral.  A  legal  suspicion  f  do  not  understand, 
and  cannot  think  anything  can  raise  justifiabia 
doubts  in  this  cose  but  a  moral  assurance,  defi- 
cient only  in  form  and  literal  points  ;  and  of  all 
these  my  Lord  Keeper  shall,  without  queationi 
be  judge* 

Again,  should  commissioners  refate  or  dtli^ 
their  certificates  in  such  coses  as  these«  It  ftonM 
quite  invert  the  design  of  this  act,  which  reallf 
is  to  have  bankrupts  surrender  their  effects  ^  aod 
if  once  the  commissioners  render  the  debtor's 
]it>erty  precarious^  we  shall  run  back  into  worve 
disasters  than  we  were  in  before  :  debtors  wUl  all 
fly  from  the  terror  of  the  first  p,irt  of  the  act, 
being  not  secured  of  the  mercy  of  the  second* 

This  would  be,  indeed,  to  make  it  a  law  to 
banish  bankrupts  and  their  efiecta  beyond  sea, 
and  not  a  law  to  prevent  their  frauds. 

These  rea»ons,  [  hope,  will  be  sufficient  to 
move  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  without  fear*  and 
to  let  the  commissioners  know,  that  to  refuae  th«ai 
justice  in  this  case  will  be  but  a  vain  attempt  M 
serve  private  interests  and  ruin  tbe  design  of  the 
act,  in  which,  perhaps,  they  may  find  theiuselves 
overruled  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  used  as  tbey 
deserve. 

I  had  some  thoughts  here  to  have  answered  tbt 
weak»  foolish  objections  against  this  act. 

As,  that  people  will  break  the  faster  lor  it  i 


m 
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that  they  will  run  on  to  the  last  gasp  ;  aii4bdin( 
sure  upon  what  foot  they  shall  be  tootpled  WM 
discharged,  will  stand  as  long  as  thej  oan  |  t 
when  broke  in  any  tolerable  drcumstance«»  thtf  \ 
were  always  well  treated  before,  and  the  like. 

That  any  man  will  break  for  the  sake  of  bcfiti- 
ning  again  with  5  por  cent.,  i^  too  absurd  to  i 
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in  antiver;  that  men  wiU  be  cocoura^cd  lo  run 
to  the  Uit»  b  just  arguing  Bgainit  facL  It  is 
llliiii  tills  act  takes  oil  poiiibie  care  to  eticourage 
tiMiii  to  surrender  in  time  by  an  encouragement 

J  of  5  per  cenU,  find  cone  if  they  do  not  pay  8s*  per 
pooacL  It  is  as  plain  meo  held  out  to  the  last 
ptfp  before  by  the  terrors  of  ill* usage  they  ex- 
picied  if  tbey  fell.  A^  to  people  being  al ways  kind 
«ii«ii  debtors  offer  high,  there  are  such  innumer- 
able instaDces  of  the  contrnry  that  1  refer  them 
to  practice,  particularly  of  a  latecttizen  and  draper, 
who  perished  in  gaol,  and,  as  some  ny,  of  mure 
irant«  uadfr  the  severity  of  a  statute ;  i«hcn  one 
ship  brought  home  effecU  for  him  but  a  few  days 
■ft#r  fais  death  which,  added  to  what  they  had 
hafariy  wasiiifficieRt  to  pay  all  his  debts  and  5s. 
per  pound  over ;  and  yet  they  were  to  far  from 
eompassionate  to  him  that  they  would  oeither 
■ipply  him  food  or  physiCi  but  let  him  die  under 
tlieir  eommissiim  mercy, 

1  oould  give  ionumerable  instances  of  the  like 
Inde  Icoltj  suflBoleot  to  warn  debtors  from  throw, 
iag  llienselvea  upon  the  mercy  of  their  creditors ; 
bol  it  is  too  obvious  to  want  any  illustration. 

The  remaining  que&tion  is,  wliat  must  the 
debtor  do  now  to  obtain  the  justice  of  this  law  at 
the  hands  of  bis  creditors  ? 

The  ADtwer  to  this  is  short  and  direct. 
1#  Bt  very  plain,  genuine^  and  siooere  on  your 
liid«  making  no  reserves  or  hesitntiona,  give 
evident  demonstrations  of  ao  untainted 
iole^ty,  that  no  creditor  or  commissioner,  with- 
ffii  MufhiQg,  can  have  the  least  jealousy,  or  the 
iMIfcihadow  of  suspicion,  that  the  worst  enemy 
eamiot  have  the  face  to  deny  you  tho  certificate. 
There  is  something  in  truth,  something  in  native 
booesty»  BO  justt  to  genuine,  »o  natural,  and  so 
free,  that  even  malice  itMlf  submits  to  the  power 
9t  lU  j^nd  envy  is  ashamed  to  appear  againit  it. 

'SL  Jf  such  a  behaviour  gives  you  no  advantage 
wiib  mercenary  bribed  commiisfoiiersr  and  it 
Aoald  be  your  misfortune  to  meet  with  such, 
depend  upon  it  it  will  stand  your  friend  with  my 
Lord  Keeper ;  the  power  of  truth  will  prevail 
there,  and  honesty  will  be  too  conspicuous  not  to 
be  discovered  by  a  judge  so  impartial  and  so 
penetrating  as  his  lordship  is  allowed  to  be  by 
Bien  of  all  parties. 

1  know  it  is  recommended  by  some  people  to 

fly  to  politic  methods,  and  make,  as  they  call  it, 

sure  work  with  them :  these  are  such  as  follow* 

1.  To  those  who  are  already  bankrupt,  and 

who  are  left  to  their  liberty  whether  they  will 

in  or  no,    that  they  should  state  to  the 

ilors  whkt  they  are  able  to  surrender,  and 

with  them  to  consent  to  their  discharge, 

not  agree  to  surrender. 

fL  To  those  hereafter  who  are  obliged  to  come 
la  npoo  pain  of  death,  to  secure  all  their  effect  a 
Jiaaiible  at  the  first  rupture,  and  then  make  con- 
dltima  with  the  commissioners  and  creditors 
dMiDg  the  thirty  days,  which  conditions,  if  they 
«ill  ttooept.  they  are  discharged  of  course  ;  if  not, 
ihejr  have  thirty  days  to  prepare  to  be  gone  in. 

As  to  these  things,  I  confess,  if  eommissioners 
and  creditors  appear  refractory  and  scrupulous, 
aid  rtCuse  men  their  liberty  after  fair  surrenders, 
it  will  drive  people  to  such  things,  and  more  that 
I  WOM  ncniioo  i  and  it  is  a  good  oiution  to 
and  creditors  not  to  trepan  their 


^debtors  into  surrenders,  and  then  trick  them  into 
prisons,  and  refuse  their  discharges :  and  for  this 
end  I  name  these  things. 

But  that  which  clean  up  the  thing  to  me  is,  to 
what  end  should  the  creditors  or  oommisvtoners 
deny  the  man  his  discharge  ?  If  by  delaying  it 
ihey  could  hope  for  further  discovery,  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  it ;  but  the  debtor  is 
foreclosed  in  that  by  his  oath,  and  the  penalty  of 
felony  on  an  jm perfect  surrender. 

If  they  can  discover  anything  he  has  reserved, 
though  after  the  discharge,  he  forfeits  the  liberty 
they  gave  him,  and  his  life  too.  To  what  pur^ 
pose,  then,  can  they  deny  the  <:erti*icate !  It 
must  be  mere  naked  maticc  and  ungrounded  prt!* 
judicc;  and  I  believe  itiost  commissioners  will  bu 
not  very  forward  to  ibow  themselves  to  my  Lord 
Keeper  in  that,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  his  lonlship's 
censure. 

They  cannot  put  him  off  here  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  do  not  believe  him,  and  that  he 
must  think  of  a  further  discovery ;  for  a  further 
discovery  is  his  destruction,  and  lies  upon  them 
to  And  out  and  detect  him  in,  not  for  him  to 
dboover. 

1  cannot  omit  to  examine  here  what  may  ea> 
title  the  bankrupt  to  the  honour  of  the  penalty 
of  this  act,  I  mean  the  gallows  ^  and  J  think  it  is 
necciisary  to  hint  it,  as  well  to  warn  him  what 
will  condemn  him,  that  he  may  avoid  it,  as  to 
prevent  needless  terrors  upon  welUmeaning  men, 
and  the  needless  aive  which  some  creditors,  I 
underttand,  already  think  to  hx  upon  their  debtors 
to  fright  them  from  taking  the  benefit  of  thNact. 
L  It  ii  not  every  error  in  account^  mistake  in 
casting  up,  wrong  balance,  or  over  or  under  ap- 
praisement of  things^  will  bring  a  man  in  danger 
of  this  act,  but  it  is  in  cose  of  any  wiljvi  omission  .• 
the  act  is  express  in  that,  and  no  advantage  can 
be  taken  where  the  omission  does  not  appear 
wilful,  and  with  design  to  defraud  the  creditors. 
Nor,  with  submission,  is  it  the  business  of  the 
I  debtor  to  state  and  balance  his  accounts ;  it  it 
bis  business  to  deliver  up  his  books  just  as  they 
stood  into  the  eommisaioner's  custody,  and  they 
I  to  have  the  stating  and  balancing  the  accounta 
j  themsetvei ;  otherwise  the  bankrupt  stating 
things  in  the  txHiks  may  give  him  opportuniii^ 
to  make  coocealmenta  which  he  could  not  do 
before, 

2.  Nor  do  any  former  concealments  from 
creditors  entitle  a  bankrupt  to  the  penalties  of 
this  act,  provided  they  are  fairly  acknowledged 
and  laid  open  now  ;  and  therefore  this  act  seemi 
to  me  esactly  calculated  to  make  knaves  honest 
men,  and  to  put  un  end  to  the  former  secret  due 
of  frauds  which,  on  both  sides,  as  well  creditor 
as  debtor,  occasioned  many  an  honest  man  to 
\  lose  his  estate. 

I '  ]  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  to  hear  men  ex- 
' ,  clilm  against  this  act  who  have  got  large  shares 
I  of  the  e&tates  of  their  debtors  in  their  hands,  and 
'  who,  by  cunning,  by  force,  and  a  hundred  pre- 
I  tences,  have  m,'ide  private  bargains  with  debtors 
I » who  sign  compositions  tor  a  colour,  and  to  draw 

I  other  men  in,  but  get  private  bonds,  collateral 

I I  securities,  and  the  like,  from  the  poor  debtor,  to 
'  I  bring  them  to  that  eomptiancc.  Thii  act  will  be 
1 1  a  day  of  judgment  to  nuch  people,  and  honest 
I '  men  will  now  sec  who  robbed  them,     Thesa  men 


I  take  to  be  worse  cheat§  than  the  bankrupt, 
because  ihey  drive  a  man  into  a  crime  by  8urh  a 
force  wliich  they  know  the  nec^siity  of  hi«  aflfairs 
will  not  luffer  him  to  resist.  They  are  thieves 
of  other  men^s  estates  ;  for  though  they  seek  but 
a  jott  debt,  and  th  it  is  their  cxeute,  yet  they 

frompt  the  poor  man  to  pay  them  what  tht-y 
aow  is  none  of  their  own. 

The  debtor,  it  is  true,  !s  equally  in  debt  to 
every  creditor  »eparately^  and  ought  to  pay  them 
the  whote  i  but  after  a  fractbo,  aod  he  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  particular  obli^tiorip  he  becomes 
then  obliged  to  tlicm  all  as  a  body,  and  in  honesty 
must  not  pay  one  more  In  proportion  than 
another ;  he  that  doe^  ii  not  honest,  and  he  that 
prompts  him  to  do  it  to  obtaia  iin\'  relaxation  or 
abatement  of  prosecution  is  a  worse  knave  thnn 
he»  That  creditor  that  takes  it  v^tlAilly,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  \«  an  accessory  to  one  of  the  worst 
of  cheats ;  and,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  he  n  n 
destroyer  of  other  men's  property,  and  u  robber 
of  his  neighbour. 

That  this  act  will  make  abundance  of  such 
^uds  as  these  public,  1  make  no  doub^>and  that 
the  guilty  must  refund,  1  believe  they  do  not 
doubt ;  and  1  question  not  but  this  is  the  prin* 
cipal  reason  why  some  people  fly  out  against  the 
act,  and  ci^ainst  me  for  my  share  in  it.  And  let 
thetn  rnt] ;  their  gttilc  makes  them  angry  ;  but 
honest  men  will  share  in  the  restitution  they  must 
make,  and  that  Is  my  satisfaction.  I  take'  them 
all  to  be  politic  thieves,  and  rejoice  to  see  them 
come  olT  so  well,  and  not  fare  like  thieves  of  less 
guilt,  that  die  only  because  they  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  come  within  the  letter  of  thf  law.  , 

Let  DO  bankrupt,  therefore,  blush  to  own  what  \ 
cruel  creditors  have  lain  hard  upon  them  to  do, 
whom  they  have  made  rob  their  other  creditors  * 
to  give  them  privata  satisfaction,  Thii  law  is 
made  not  to  punish  you  for  the  t'oneealmenf,  but 
them  for  tjje  cucro/ichment,  and  tu  brin^  them  to 
restitution*  that  honest  creditors  may  stand  upon 
the  Slime  foot  with  them*  and  compositions  make 
A  better  show  than  they  used  Co  do. 

And  J  cannot  omit  here  what  I  purposely 
reserved  to  this  place,  that  this  act  will  produce  i 
thii  beneOt  to  trade  among'  tha  resti  that  most 
bankrupts  will  m.ika  better  oompoiitioos  than 
bafore ;  and  there  art  abundanott  of  rvitons  to  be 
given  for  it. 

1 ,  The  tedious  eKpensas  of  securing  and  coming 
at  the  oflTects  will  be  fhortafied*  * 

2.  The  easiness  ofoonoMlaMtrta  will  be  itrmighu 
encdi  and  the  occasion  of  them  in  part  remoired. 

8»  Clandestine,  collateral,  and  separate  igfee* 
ntotawitb  creditors,  and  partial  private  paymaota, 
will  be  aflectually  destroyed. 

AU  which  will  cotntributa  to  preserve  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  consequently  make 
the  dividend  the  larger. 

That  the  division  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  will 
b«  sooner,  is  a  thing  I  need  not  spend  time  about, 
becatise  it  is  apparent  it  must  come  soooar  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  commissioners ;  and  the  bank- 
mpt  will  be  always  assistant  to  the  collecting  and 
reeoveriog  it,  which,  as  it  has  been,  caooot  often 
be  had. 

But  to  return  to  the  danger  of  the  debtor  in 
Ilia  surrendering  his  efleets  to  his  creditor. 

Every  forgotten  debt,   which   may  be  realiy 


owing  to  the  bankrupt^  aod  which  in  hit  aeeoinit 
he  may  not  have  given  in,  will  not  etpota  IiIb  to 
I  he  penalty  of  thi«  act.  It  is  true,  if  aft«r  bis 
surrender  the  bankrupt  should  go  about  to  revive 
I  ho  money  and  apply  it  to  his  private  use,  or 
should  be  put  in  mind  of  sitch  a  debt  owing  to 
him,  and  should  not  immedidtely  discover  It,  he 
would  in  either  of  those  oases  incur  the  peoaltjr 
and  deservedly  suffer  it. 

I  would  therefore,  in  this  case,  to  avoid  tbe 
oenture  and  misconstructions  of  mankind,  aod  Co 
remove  the  opportunity  and  advantages  any  man 
might  make  of  others'  infirmity, — I  would,  I  say, 
recommend  to  every  bankrupt  that  comes  in 
claims  the  benefit  of  this  act,  under  the 
of  his  affairs  which  he  gives,  aod  before  his 
to  subscribe  »ome  short  proviso  like  this  :— • 

r,  A.  B,,  do  farther  decKire,  that  if  there  be 
any  error  in  the  said  accounts,  or  if  any  debt  dot 
nr  to  grow  due  to  me  from  any  person,  not  inserted 
in  this  account,  or  any  goods  or  effects  of  mine 
remaining  in  any  person's  hands,  not  mentioned 
and  discovered  la  this  said  accowU^  it  is  not  wil- 
fully made,  omitted,  or  concealed,  and  shall  be 
faithfully  discovered,  reetiiied,  and  stirrendered, 
us  soon  as  it  shall  occur  to  my  knotvledgo  and 
remembrance. 

1  am  not  insensible  that  men  whose  affairs  art 
declining  are  not  at  ways  the  exsctest  people  in 
their  books.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  always 
balancing  accounts  of  loss ;  there  is  aomeibiog 
unpleasant  In  the  very  aspect  of  things  when  all 
goes  to  rack.  Omissions,  mistakes,  aod  forgotten 
articles,  are  never  so  frequent  as  when  men, 
knowing  they  are  playing  a  losing  game,  grow 
desperate,  and  care  not  which  way  things  goj 
and  in  these  hurries  it  may  happen  that  an  honest, 
welUmeanlng  man  may  forget  cither  a  debt  or  a 
credit  -,  a  great  many  little  clauses  may  siip  his 
memory,  and  yet  really  desifa  no  wr-  "  ^  1  for- 
biii  men  should  be  iMIlged  lor  forg^  '  no 

fraud  is  intended  in  the  daoign.     L  ^     ^f  re. 

fore,  not  fear;  the  law  is  not  designed  for  a  trap 
to  catch  men  upon  advantaites  ;  commissions  and 
commissioners  are  not  ambuscades  to  turfkriat 
men  :  1  would  tht^refore  have  no  man  fe^r,  fa 
such  cases,  to  make  an  honest  discovery,  Ror  to 
come  again  if  afterward*  he  tindi  anything  h4s 
s1ip{jed  his  memory,  and  honestly  discover  and 
restore  it.  Such  a  roan  will  meet  with  encour- 
agement, not  reproach;  and  the  honesty  of  a 
second  discovery  will  be  a  ooofirmatioo  of  the 
tinoerity  of  tbe  first, 

This  law  is  made  to  enooarage  hoaest  men, 
and  to  punish  knavas :  it  is  made  to  make 
knavish  debtors  deliver,  and  knafUh  credilon 
refund  ;  and  in  this  it  seems  to  have  in  It  aM  the 
parts  of  a  perfect  law, 

I  have  been  totd  the  lawyers  are  hard  at  worb 
to  find  out  some  flaws  in  this  act,  and  studying 
how  Ihey  may  still  hamper  the  debtor  aflar  b2 
has  done  all  the  act  requires,  and  is  aolaallf 
discharged.  And,  really,  \  would  have  tboie 
gentlemen  %o  on  with  their  pious  endcavoon; 
the  discovery  of  their  designs  will  only  clear  tbe 
way  for  the  parliament  another  ieattoii  to  atkl 
soch  olanset  as,  If  need  be^  shall  Airther  ei  pUia 
and  determine  all  the  doobta  remeiniog.  and  bar 
all  the  back  doors  and  outlets  to  knavery  Ofl  ofte 
band,  and  orueity  on  the  other. 


Tber«  may*  for  ought  1  koow.  be  one  public 
fliltfbrtuae  ia  rhU  bill,  with  which  I  thoXi  cLoie 
thif  aoooQot,  and,  if  posiible,  propose  an  equi. ' 

71m  mifcbief  f  speak  of  is  to  the  inouurarttire  I 
^  hmtbiitQ  mttd  bulifinff,  which  wiJl  be  in  great 
danger  ofbeiag  \o*U  to  the  ruin  and  trnpovcriihiog  | 
•bandance  of  poor,  industrious  families,  who  are  | 
oow  maiotaiaed  bj  the  laudable  cniptoymeot  ,> 
of  bvHiffs  bailiffs'  foHowcrs,  Serjeants,  yeomen » 
iMrdialir  men,  and  all  the  worthy  et  cetera*  of 
•ettiers*  ipungcrs.  appmi«ers,  spunginj-houiei, 
private  priions»  and  the  like,  who  now  live  on  the 
ttfe>«bioo4  of  tradesmen,  and  help  t4>  pulldown  those 
tlui  are  falUnf  fast  enough  of  themselves. 

Add  to  these  the  fsll  of  rents  ia  the  Mint  and 
Rules,  where  bills  beg^in  to  be  seen  upon  the  doors 
already  by  the  multitude  of  people  who,  creditors 
finding  this  act  will  at  last  compel  them  to  it, 
b^iQ  to  agree  with  and  voluntarily  release ;  and 
wbere  in  time  the  like  desolation  may  be  probable 
to  ensue  as  already  has  happened  in  White  Friars, 

GaoU  will  also  be  sharers  in  this  disaster; 
waiters,  tenders,  turnkeys,  &c.,  will  lose  their 
feea  \  and  those  nesU  of  cruelty  and  misery  be 
Uike  a  cage  without  a  bird. 

Multitudes  of  laborious  people»  called  solicitors, 
■»d  pettifogging  attorneys,  faackney-bailB,  affida- 
tii-oien,  and  the  like»  may  oow  be  »n  d-inger  to 
leae  thetr  employment,  lose  the  opportunity  of 
taikinf  large   pay  for  doing  no  business,    and 


charging  double  fees  for  leaving  people  worsa 
than  they  find  them. 

Now.  as  this  can  no  way  be  immediately  pr#^ 
vented,  I  cannot  think  I  am  able  to  say  anythiof 
more  to  their  consolation  than  to  propose  some 
equivalent  to  preveot  the  entire  rain  of  so  maoj 
diligpot  people  and  their  dependents. 

And  that  this  may  be  efTectual  1  shall  divide 
it  ns  1  have  done  the  people. 

1.  As  to  the  fraternity  of  the  calchpola,  I 
propose  to  them  honestly,  and  for  the  good  of 
their  country*  to  assemble  together  and  make  m 
detachment  of  10,0(X)  able* bodied  men  out  of 
their  society,  a  number  they  can  very  well  spare, 
and  off«r  their  service  on  board  her  Majesty's 
fleet  to  Bght  in  defence  of  the  kingdomt  and  make 
amends  for  the  damage  ih<>y  have  done  al  home 
by  ruining  many  thousand  honest  families  they 
might  have  saved  ;  and  this  it  h  plain  they  may 
do,  and  yet  leave  enough  of  their  trade  to  execute 
all  the  necessary  part  of  the  law.  * 

2.  As  to  the  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c.,  they  may 
turn  ihelr  hands  to  the  more  laudable  practice  of 
picking  pockets,  according  to  the  letter  of  it ;  and 
then  in  lime  may  meet  with  the  reward  of  their 
former  merit  by  a  way  they  have  often  deserved  it. 

All  the  rest,  Applying  to  honest  livelihoods, 
may  be  pardoned,  and  live  to  give  God  thanks, 
with  the  rest  of  the  natloni  for  the  blessing  of 
this  act  of  parliament. 
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ESSAY     UPON     LOANS, 


UATinG  treated  In  brief  upttn  the  difficult  lub- 
j#ci  of  credit,  and  that  (if  the  town  it  not  a 
tver)  ^itb  tome  succeis,  it  aeems  necessary 
a  word  or  two  upon  the*  gredt  object 
which  that  credit  operates, — viz.,  loans  of 
7  upon  the  public  demands. 
Tho  author,  an  enemy  to  long  prefaces,  pre* 
seuU  hU  thoughts  to  the  world  upon  thii  bead 
without  any  other  apology  than  tbb,  that  he 
thinks  it  a  service  at  this  lime  to  remove  the 
mistakes  which  some  make,  and  others  improve 
to  our  disadvantage^  while  they  think  it  is  to 
th«  disadvaota^  of  somebody  else.  While  they 
aioB  at  an  object  they  would  hurt,  they  wound 
tbenuelves;  and  in  prosecuting  prkate  or  party 
prejudices,  injure,  weaken,  and  assault  the  public 
gocid,  which  every  man  has  a  prop-crty  jo,  and 
tJ^ervfore  is  in  duty  bound  to  defend. 
1  A  discourse  upon  credit  is  naturally  an  ii^tro^ 
duclion  to  a  discourse  upon  loan  :  credit  without 
loan  ia  a  beautiful  flower,  fair  to  the  eye,  frd- 
grant  to  the  smeO,  ornamental  to  the  plot  of 
ground  it  grows  in,  but  yielding  neither  fruit  nor 
seed,  neither  prollt  to  the  possessor  of  it,  by 
making  due  advantage  of  its  produce,  or  benefrt 
to  posterity*  by  propagating  its  species.  On  the 
Oilier  hand,  loans  without  credit  are  like  the 
Labouring  ploughman  upon  a  barren  soil,  who 
works,  cultivates,  and  toils,  but  to  no  purpose, 
•II  the  fruit  of  his  labour  ends  in  sterility  and 
ftboflioa. 

Loaos  are  the  consequences  of  credit,  and  the 
evidence  of  that  particulsr  quality  whit^h,  in  the 
■^ceding  discourse  of  credit,  1  kid  down  as  its 
KHiiidatioa — I  mean  general  probity,  punctual, 
jttst,  aBd  honourable  management. 

To  explain  things  at  X  go,  though  this  needs 
kot  little*  By  loans,  I  am  now  to  be  understood 
to  mean  lending  money  to  the  present  govern - 
atoU  The  thing  will  extend  to  privnte  aifairs,, 
flBd  1  might  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time  in 
Makiag  of  the  effects  of  credit  in  trade,  such  as 
MUrering  goods  by  tradesmen  to  one  another, 
r  credit  in  ajfoin  of  cosh,  pledging,  pawning, 
aU  the  articles  of  security  for  money  prac- 
Ift  general  commerce ;  but  these  thingn  are 
ifi  to  the  pfeseot  purpose. 

Tbe  author  of  thi&  confines  his  discourse  to 
ti»  government  borrowing  money  of  the  subject, 
wtMtltar  upon  lecurities  established  by  pailia- 
wmaU  equivalent  in  value  delivered,  i^ublic  faith, 
groef  tl  cr<*'1it,  or  nth'TWite, 


I  The  nature  of  these  securities,  the  reasoD,  tin 
usefulness,  and  the  foundation  they  stand  on,  are 
no  pari  of  the  present  subject;  they  are  reserved 
by  the  author  to  a  head  by  themselves,  if  levMire 
and  the  public  service  make  it  proper  to  preteot 
you  a  discourse  upon  fundi. 

The  present  war,  which,  with  a  «mall  interval 
of  an  unsettled  and  impolitic  peace,  is  now  in  its 
twefliy« second  year,  has  been  remarkable  in  se- 
veral circumstances,  above  all  the  wars  that  ever 
this  nation  has  been  engaged  in  since  the  Eomans 
possessed  it. 

It  has  been  the  longest  in  its  duration  ; 

The  fiercest  and  moat  expensive  in  blood ; 

The  most  famous  in  successes  and  utiheard-of 
victories  •, 

It  has  been  carried  on  against  the  most  power- 
ful eneiiiies : 

It  has  produced  the  most  firm  and  the  greatest 
confederacy ; 

And  it  has  in  view  the  most  glorious  conolu* 
aioo. 

Together  with  these  things,  H  has  this  also 
peculiar  to  it,  that  it  has  been  carried  on  at  an 
eiLpense  which  has  surmounted  not  all  that  ever 
went  before  it  only,  but  all  that  it  could  be  ima- 
gined was  possible  for  any  nation  of  our  dimco- 
sioos  in  the  world  to  support. 

Not  the  French  king  only  has  been  deceived 
in  the  efforts  made  by  this  nation  in  ibe  process 
of  the  war,  which,  as  penetrating  as  he  is,  he 
ne%'er  (housht  pos-nibk;  but  it  is  most  certain, 
had  the  wisest  and  best  calculator  in  the  island 
been  told  what  the  undertaking  would  have 
called  for,  he  would  have  deterrtimed  it  to  be 
forty  milt  ions  sterling  beyond  whcit  the  nation 
was  able  to  do,  and  that  without  selling  the  very 
nation,  it  could  not  be  done. 

As  the  view  of  the  expense  would  have  made 
us  wisely  have  avoided  the  war,  and  either  not 
have  begun  it,  or  long  since  ended  it,  upon  the 
best  terms  we  could  ohUin  from  the  enemy  t 
so,  had  the  enemy  believed  England  capable  of 
supporting  the  war,  at  such  a  prodigy  of  esptnsei* 
h«i  would  never  have  begun  it,  which  the  king 
of  France  himself  lias  been  heard,  in  terms  very 
plain,  to  acknowledge. 

When  upon  the  revolution  the  parliament  fell 
most  willingly  into  the  war,  as  a  thing  the  enemy* 
by  espousing  King  James's  interest,  made  absfr- 
ijutely  necessary,  the  first  branch  of  our  ez« 
peijsf!  was  carded   on  in  the  common  road  of 


N 


levying  taxei^  and  the  money  required  for  cvctj 
year's  expense  was  raided  and  paid  within  the 
year. 

The  nation  was  rich,  tradf*  prodigiouily  great, 
pnper  cndit  ran  high,  and  tho  goldtmithi  in 
Lombard  itrcetf  &c«,  commanded  immense  syma. 
Anticipation!  were,  indeed,  in  practice ;  they 
hiid  btL-n  so  of  eld,  and  borrowing  clauses  were 
added  to  the  billf  of  aid ;  but  these  lasted  but  a 
ffiw  months,  the  money  came  in  of  cour»p>  and 
they  were  paid  off  in  their  turp.  Land'tax» 
polls,  additional  duties!  of  customs^  etciaesi  and 
the  like,  were  the  ways  and  mcuna  by  which 
Ihefte  things  were  done  ;  the  ypjir  i;encrally  sup- 
ported 111  own  demands.  Ait  ttie  loans  were 
luppoied  to  be  temporar)',  and  to  end  with  the 
colketion. 

A I  the  war  every  year  grew  heavier  upon  us, 
and  the  expense  increased,  new  ways  and  moans 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  growiog  demand, 
till  all  the  tuxes  that  could  be  raised  by  the  ordl* 
nary  way,  were  found  little  enough  to  bring  the 
nnoual  expense  about. 

This  put  the  commissinnera  of  the  treasury 
upoQ  listening  to  new  taxes,  and  entertaining  all 
the  projects  for  raising  money  that  the  working 
heads  of  the  age  could  supply  them  with. 

These,  backed  with  parliamentary  authority, 
were  too  unadvisedly  supposed  to  raise  tutih 
certiiin  sums  as  the  public  occasions  then  culled 
for,  und  borrowing  dausci  were  added  to  them,  | 
limiting  the  said  sums,  which  passed  as  a  giving 
the  treasury  credit  upon  the  ucts  of  parlianieot 
for  such  sunn  as  they  were  granted  for  ;  but  the  i 
ooilections  fidling  ininitely  short  of  the  sums 
prnposed,  left  the  public  in  arrear  to  the  lenders, 
uDd  from  hence  came  the  great  load  of  defici- 
enciis^  which  the  nation  feeli  the  weight  of  to 
this  hour. 

As  the  sums  given  fell  short,  so  the  war  called 
every  year  for  itill  greater  sums,  which,  added  to 
the  dcBckncics  of  the  old  taxe»,  grew  so  heavy, 
that  our  managers  found  it  was  in  vain  to  strug- 
gle with  the  difficulty  any  longer  upon  the  foot 
of  aonuol  taxes,  and  that  it  was  next  to  impot- 
fiiblo  to  raise  every  year  what  the  public  occa- 
sions called  for. 

This  led  them  of  course  to  a  new  method  to 
supg^ly  the  great  demands  of  the  war,— viz,,  by 
estubLi&hing  annual  receipts  of  limited  or  per* 
petuul  interests  for  such  sums  as  mi}:ht  be  bor- 
mwed  upon  the  credit  of  ibe  nation,  the  prin- 
cipal to  sink  in  the  bands  of  the  pub  he*  These 
Were  called  funds. 

To  encourage  the  people  to  lend  upon  these 
funds,  pri^mios  for  advancing  the  money,  large 
ioterestSt  ^^d  other  advantages,  wore  annexed, 
such  as  14  per  cent,  ptr  annum  upon  annuities, 
with  survivorship,  chance  of  priies  by  way  ot 
lottery,  7  percent,  upon  exchequer  bills,  and  the 

Here,  together  with  the  innumerable  tallies, 
which,  upon  the  deficiency  of  former  taxes  as 
aforefaidf  went  about  the  town  upon  discount, 
and  the  great  obatruction  of  running  cash,  by 
culling  in  the  old  coin^  was  the  first  rise  ^iven 
the  art  and  mystery  of  stock*jobbing,  a  practice 
which,  whether  good  or  evil  in  its  consequences 
to  the  public  affairs,  is  not  to  the  present  pur- 
pQi«  to  Loquire, 


By  this  method  has  the  greatest  port  of  oar 
yearly  taxes^  since  that  time,  been  raised  ;  the 
parliament  e^tablit^hing  funds  for  payment  ot 
ititercst,  and  the  people  advancing  money,  bf 
way  of  loan,  on  those  interests. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  for  some  people 
to  reflect,  that  in  the  advantages  granted  by  the 
government  upon  Iheto  loans,  and  the  great  dls* 
counts  upon  tallies  on  the  deficient  aids,  fiKii- 
tjoned  obove,  were  founded  the  great  slocks  of 
moneyi  banks,  and  powerful  credit,  with  which 
some  people  are  grown  to  such  u  height,  espe- 
cially in  thcfr  own  opinion,  as  to  talk  of  influ- 
encing the  public  affairs,  and,  as  it  werc»  menac- 
ing the  government  with  apprehensions  of  Ihefr 
lending  or  not  lending,  as  they  are,  or  are  not, 
pleased  with  the  management  of,  or  managers  in, 
the  public  economy  ;  and  this  ts  the  subject  I 
am  a  little  to  speak  to. 

Loans  lo  the  government,  by  the  gmdatiovtl 
aforesaid,  having  been  found  essentiidly  necet- 
sary,  the  Urst  steps  to  that  n«w  method  were 
found  fatally  encumbering  ;  the  high  premios 
given,  the  great  advantages  proposed,  and  tbt 
largo  interests  paid  to  the  lender.  The  govern- 
ment appeared  like  n  distressed  debtor,  who  wtf 
every  day  squeezed  to  death  by  the  exorbitaot 
greediness  of  the  lender ;  the  citizens  began  td 
decline  trade  and  turn  usurers  ;  foreign  eottu' 
merce,  attended  with  the  haxards  of  war,  had 
inlinite  discouragements,  and  the  people  iti  ge-* 
neral  drew  home  their  effects  to  embrace  the 
advantage  of  lending  their  money  to  the  gOTtm* 
ment.  Then  grew  up  the  bank,  whose  seocyod 
^ubs^cription  being  founded  upon  a  parliatneotvy 
fi^ecurity  for  making  good  the  deficient  tallie<i, 
was  formed  by  receiving  in  those  tallies  at  par*  i 
which  cost  the  subscribers  but  55  to  65  per 
cent.,  by  which  the  greatest  estatef  were  raised 
in  the  least  time,  and  the  most  of  them  tliat  bis 
been  known  in  any  oge,  or  in  any  part  of  tb© 
world* 

This,  1  say,  turned  the  whole  city  into  &  eor* 
poratiofi  of  usury,  and  they  appeared  not  as  4 
bank,  but  rather  one  general  society  of  bankers) 
nil  men  that  could  draw  any  money  out  of  the 
trades,  run  with  it  to  Exchange  alley,  to  Iroy 
stock  and  tallies,  subscribe  to  banks  or  c^mpa- 
nici,  or  to  the  exchequer  with  It,  to  put  into 
loans,  and  lend  it  upon  the  advantageous  funds 
settled  by  parliament. 

it  is  meet  to  mention  these  things  for  ib«  wakm 
of  the  people  who  have  gotten  such  great  cvtaiei 
by  the  government,  to  let  them  know  itom 
whence  the  advantages  they  have  made  did  pro- 
ccedp  and  also  for  some  other  reasons  whtcb  PiU 
appenr  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 

The  government,  to  prcserw  to  themselves  tlH 
advantage  of  thc^  loans*  and  yet  to  avoid  b^o^ 
imposed  upon  and  oppressed  by  those  ex^ortil- 
tant  intea^sts  and  encouragements,  abont  the 
year  169B  entered  into  measures  to  secure  the 
ban  of  money,  and  yet  lower  tUo  advoiitagei 
given  to  the  lendcn. 

The  lirst  was  done  by  the  parliament  «pf4yiiif 
themselves  to  restore  credit,  by  a  vote  lo  Mke 
good  uH  deficiencies,  and  ereotiog  a  piiBe««il» 
just,  and  fair  management  of  the  pnyiiienta*  bf 
whit'h  every  several  engagement  being  I 
ably   complied  with,  the  credit  of  the 
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ftflkir*  revived,  and  the  exorbiunciei  the  former 
jtAn  were  exposed  to  wore  ofT^  of  course* 

"nili  tedioui  recapittiiatioD  of  thiogt  wHI  ap- 
pMT  test  trouble  to  the  reader,  when  he  teei  the 
hm  1  shall  make  of  it* 

Here  may  be  fteea  seveml  thLogt  which,  if  well 
•idered.  tead  to  the  lowerini?  the  high  and 
aYiig4n,t  imagitmtionft   of  tome  people  with 
t  to  loiioSj  crediti  borrow  log  and  lending 
of  mooej  to  the  government — »uch  ait  these ; — 

L  L^rge  iaterests,  advantages^  premios  for 
MjivtiDcc  of  money,  and  the  iike«  will  bring  in ' 
loans  in  spite  of  parties,  in  spite  of  dcficJetieies,  I 
in  ipite  of  all  the  consprraiiirft  in  tbe  world  to 
tiie  coDtrary  i  while  a  just^  honiourable,  and 
p^mcttial  perfornmnce  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
verQiaeat  doea  but  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
nation* 

t2.  A*  the  affairs  of  the  government  have 
made  loans  necessary,  and  they  cannot  go  on 
without  borrowing,  so  the  stream  of  trade 
and  cajh  is  so  univeraally  turned  into  public 
fundi,  tbe  whole  nation  feeU  to  much  of  gains, 
so  much  by,  and  depend*  so  much  upon,  the  pub- 
lie  credit,  that  they  can  no  more  do  without  the 
funds  than  the  funds  can  do  without  the  tooiL 

3.  These  borrowings  and  lendingj*  are  become 
i^  much  a  trade,  so  many  families  have  their 
Mfiioyroeflt  from,  and  get  so  grent  estates  by, 
S»  negotiating  these  things,  that  it  is  Impouible 
tor  eoy  particular  set  of  men  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
or  to  get  any  such  power  into  their  hands,  as  to| 
gite  the  govcrnroent  juit  grounds  of  apprehen- 1 
U40  thtft  this  or  that  party  of  men  can  put  a 
to  the  public  affairs,  be  they  Whigs,  Tories, 
court,  banks,  company,  or  what  they  please 
II  themselves. 

r  shall  not  tie  myself  to  ipeak  to  these  apart  j 
the  liberty  of  this  tract  will  not  admit  of  it ;  but 
ia  a  summary  way  you  will  find  the  fact  demon- 
slrated,  and  the  consequence  evident,  | 

Me?i  in  trade,  more  especially  than  the  rest  of 
mimkind,  arc  bound  by  their  interest;  gain  is  I 
the  end  of  commerce,  where  that  gain  visibly 
attends  thu  adventurer,  as  no  hazard  can  dii-ij 
courage*  io  no  other  obligation  oao  prevent,  the  I 
application. 

Jwtpi^  t^tnrmot  eurrU  Mercator  ad  Indos.       \ 

To  pretend  after  this  that  parties  shall  govern  i 
mankind  againU  their  gain,  is  to  phiiosophiie 
wisely  upon  what  may  be,  and  what  would  be,  | 
peltttc  to  brin^  to  pass  ;  but  what  no  man  can : 
a«y  was  ever  put  in  practice  to  any  perfection,  I 
or  ean  be  io  by  the  common  prindplet  that 
govern  mankind  in  the  world.  j 

There  have  been  combinations  in  trade,  and 
people  have  seemed  to  act  counter  to  their  pre- 1 
sent  interests ;  nay,  have  gone  on  in  apparent  j 
toaa,  m  pursuance  of  i^uch  oonibinatians  i  but ' 
they  have  always  been  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
ref  urn  of  greater  gain ;  and  therefore  the  laws 
Blade  aftiiinit  such  combinations  are  not  made  to 
prevent  people  going  on  to  their  loss,  but  to 
prevent  the  end  of  that  appooring  loss, — viz.,  the 
eogrosameoi  or  monopolisting  of  trade,  to  come 
«i  some  advantage  over  oihersi  and  thereby  i 
an  exorbitant  gain. 

But  it  wo*  never  yet  heard  that  the  zch!  of 
any  piarty  got  the  better  to  much  of  tli«^ir  in- 
lettft,  aa  to  put  a  general  stop  to  the  curroni 


and  natural  ttream  of  their  interest ;  that  a  , 
people  should  reject  the  fair  and  just  advantages 
which  have  raited  so  many  estates,  and  are  the 
due  tuppliea  to  the  breaches  madi$  by  the  uar  ' 
upon  general  commerce.  To  talk  that  we  will 
not  lend  money  to  the  government  while  the 
parliament  lettlei  fundi,  allows  interests,  givef 
premios  and  advantages,  ii  to  say,  nature  will 
cease;  men  of  money  will  abitain  from  betug 
men  loving  to  get  money.  That  tradeimen 
should  ocase  to  seek  gain,  and  usurers  to  lov^ 
lor^e  interests ;  that  men  that  have  gained 
money  should  leave  olT  desiring  to  get  more; 
and  that  zeal  to  a  party  should  prevail  over  xcal 
to  their  families ;  that  men  should  forfeit  their 
interest  for  their  humour,  and  serve  their  politics 
at  the  price  of  their  interest. 

Let  those  that  promiflc  themselves  theae  things 
inquire!  among  the  merchant*,  and  see  if  parties 
govern  anything  In  trade;  if  there  Is  either 
VVhig  or  Tory  in  a  good  bargain ;  churchman  or 
dl&scnter  In  a  girad  freight ;  high  church  or  low 
church  in  a  good  adventure  i  if  o  shop*keeper 
sees  a  good  pennyworth  ^  a  scrivener  a  good 
mortgage ;  a  monied  man  a  go^  purchase,  do 
they  ever  ask  what  party  he  is  of  that  parts  with 
it  ?  Nay,  rather  in  ipite  of  party  aversions,  do 
we  not  buy,  sell,  lend,  borrow,  enter  into  com- 
panies, partnerablps,  and  the  closest  engage* 
ments  with  one  another,  nay,  marry  with  one 
another  without  any  questions  of  the  matter? 

Let  ut  come  to  the  general  body  of  people  as 
fate  has  unhappily  divided  us,  where  are  the 
men,  supposing  a  party  conspiracy  against  the 
government  in  this  matter  of  loon,  where  are  the 
men  who  would  hold  together,  and  refuse  making 
7  per  cent*  of  their  money  to  preserve  the  en- 
gagement ?  Where  the  men  who  would  stay 
th^r  hands,  and  lose  the  probability  of  gaining  a 
thousand  pounds  a-year  by  a  lottery?  No,  no  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  done  ;  the  stream  of  desire  after 
gain  runs  too  strong  in  mankind  to  brin^  any* 
thing  of  that  kind  to  perfection  in  this  nge. 
The  thing  is  tio  impracticable  in  its  nature,  that 
It  seems  a  token  of  great  ignorance  in  the 
humour  of  the  age  to  suggest  It;  and  a  man 
would  be  tempted  to  think  those  people  that 
do  suggifit  it,  do  not  thcmsnlves  heUeve  what 
they  say  about  it. 

In  the  matter  of  loan.  It  nest  comet  in  our 
way  to  inquire  how  does  the  cash  of  the  nation, 
which  is  the  thing  we  are  upon,  stand  divided  ;  I 
and  how  it  the  government  in  hazard  of  any 
combination  of  this  kind  ?  If  it  be  possible  to 
make  thti  inquiry  without  any  party  bias,  and  u» 
as  to  give  olfcnce  to  neither  side,  it  shall  b« 
done.  I  do  not  say  who  i^  in,  or  who  out ;  who 
has  the  management,  who  had  it,  or  who  would 
h^ivo  it:  let  that  stand  as  it  doea,  or  may  ;  but 
how  do  tbe  parties  stand  with  respect  to  one 
another,  supposing  any  one  party  would  eo» 
deavour  to  st-ignate  tbe  generd  circulation  of 
credit,  in  prejudice  of  the  other.  As  for  tbe 
purpose :» 

Suppose  a  Whig  administration,  and  all  the 
high  churchmen  and  their  appendices,  in  hopes 
to  reduee  them  to  eatgencies  in  tbe  manage- 
inp-f  I  ,-.  1 1  contpire  together  to  run  down  the 
p  %  and  lend  no  money  on  any  of  the 

fu  ttrffff;  suppose  a  rcvcrte,  and  the 
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Whigf  in  general  ihould  do  the  tame  thisg-. 
Let  us  inquire ;  are  either  of  these  partiei  to 
rich  in  cash,  so  powerful  In  lending,  that  all  the 
loam  must  depend  upon  their  money;  or  arc 
either  of  those  partie*  so  inconsidenible  in  thl« 
case,  thut  their  support  shall  Blg-ntfy  nothiaf 
without  the  concurreni-e  of  the  other?  If  the 
Iwt  were  true,  that  wenk  party  could  make  do 
manner  of  figure  in  this  government,  or  be  aigni- 
floant  enough  for  the  Koyerergti  without  visible 
diitraction  to  engage  with.  To  descend  to  par* 
ticuNn. 

TTic  notion  in  general,  at  lewt  among  them- 
selves, that  the  gross  of  the  cash  is  with  the 
^\higs;  and  the  Review  speaks  of  it  b»  a  thing 
capable  of  some  demonstration,  though  with  his 
pood  liking,  it  may  be  said,  he  may  be  mistaken. 
Some  have  gone  a  length  beyond  tbo  author  of 
the  Review,  and  will  have  it  that  the  money  liei 
in  the  bands  of  the  dissenters,  and  will  ollo*v  the 
churchmen,  especially  the  high  chyrchmen,  to 
have  little  enough  for  themselves,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, less  to  spare  to  the  public  loans. 

Others  will  tell  you  the  high  church  party 
have  a  large  share  of  the  nation*s  cash  in  thotr 
hands;  that  they  have  generaily  a  proportion  of 
money,  and  beyond  comparison  more  land  thtin 
the  other.  They  add,  that  as  they  have  more 
land,  they  can  ivhcn  they  please  have  more 
money  ;  and  that,  therefore,  though  they  should 
grant*  that  the  low  church  and  dissentert,  put 
together,  have  the  most  ready  money,  yet  allow, 
ing  Ihem  the  superiority  in  the  lands,  they  can 
fetch  the  money  into  their  own  hands  when 
they  please. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  who  has  most 
land,  or  who  moat  money ;  it  is  my  opinion, 
neither  have  so  much  or  so  little  as  to  render  them 
formidable  or  contemptible  to  one  another  io 
the  matter  of  loan*  Both  sides  have  enough  to 
be  useful  to,  and  both  lides  have  little  enough  to 
stand  in  need  of  one  another;  and  in  this  divi* 
lion  the  balance  of  parties  (which  at  this  time  is 
ihc  only  felicity  that  we  can  find  in  having  any 
partiei  at  all)  does  consist. 

I  make  no  difnculty  to  acknowledge,  that 
where  the  land  is,  there  is  the  foundation  of  oil 
tho  real  wealth  in  the  nation.  I  do  not  aay  it  is 
in  this  or  that  party  exclusive  :  that  the  gentle* 
men  who  call  themselves  of  the  high  parly  have 
a  great  shore  of  the  land  b  most  certain,  but 
that  they  have  so  much  more  than  the  Whigs 
and  dissenters  joined,  as  some  wiil  allege,  J  can- 
not determine.  No  doubt,  where  tho  land  is 
there  can  be  no  want  of  money,  because  laod 
will  at  any  time  raise  money,  whereas  money 
ivithout  the  assistance  of  trade,  landed  men,  or 
governments,  can  operate  no  way,  but,  like  the 
viper,  preying  upon  itselt 

This  leads  me  to  examine  the  difference  be- 
tween loan  and  fund  in  this  cose  ;  ciamining , 
which,  something  may,  perhaps,  como  to  light 
for  our  tnstruetioD,  which  has  not  been  much 
thought  of  before. 

SoiomoD  telli  us  ^*the  borrower  Is  servant  to 
the  lender  ;**  but,  with  the  wia«  man's  leave,  in 
this  case  it  Is  not  so.  Bolomon  is  then  to  bo  un- 
derstood speaking  of  the  poor  borro\«ing  wretch, 
who  borrowed  upon  the  foot  of  charity  and  com* 
passioQ  3  and  therefore  be  just  before  says,  **the 


poor  use  maf»y  entreaties,  but  the  rich  aniwer 
roughly/'  The  poor  man  that  borrows  on  bis 
sJogie  promise,  to  supply  big  urgent  necessitj, 
uses  entreat ies,  as  we  may  say,  he  begs  to  bor- 
row  ;  but  the  rich  lender  is  suriy,  hardly  coaseoti^ 
answers  roygblj«  and  is  with  ilifficulty  brou^lit 
Io  tend. 

But  we  are  to  di^tioguiah  here  t>ctween  Solo- 
mon's borrower,  described  as  above,  and  be  that 
borrows  on  a  sufficient  current  security.  He  it 
no  more  servant  to  ibe  lender  than  the  lender  is 
servant  to  him ;  having  an  unquestioned  secQ- 
rity  to  glva,  ho  scorns  to  ask  \ou  twice ;  but  if 
you  do  not  think  6t  to  lend  your  money,  he  goei 
to  another. 

This  is  apparent  in  the  public  securitiei^  ag 
welt  as  in  privafe;  and  will  make  it  out,  if  eTor 
lut  to  the  test,  that  the  people  of  England  stand 
n  OS  much  need  of  the  funds  to  lend  their  mooej 
upon,  as  the  government  stands  in  need  of  tbeir 
money  upon  thoie  funds.  I  prove  this  by  t 
matter  of  fact,  fresh  Io  your  memories,  and  un- 
deniable in  all  its  circumstances.  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  war.  when  the  money  lay  abroad  in 
trade,  the  knowledge  of  affairs  young,  and  the 
people  not  apprised  of  the  thing,  the  anticipa- 
tions  upon  taxes  and  toaut  came  Uiravy,  and  weie 
imoU  :  what  drew  them  on  ?  Large  prcmios, 
high  interests,  ohanoea  of  prlze%  aurvlvorsbipr 
and  the  tike. 

Thus,  when  the  necessities  of  the  government 
were  great,  and  their  credit  young  \o  borrow, 
the  lenders  made  their  market;  but  when  tho 
government  foutid  themselves  rich  in  fundf.  thefr 
demaodst  ibough  great,  yet  rit  preftlng,  credit 
cstablislied,  tiie  parliament,  the  great  fund  of 
funds,  and  centre  of  credit,  ready  to  make  good 
deGciencies,  and  leaving  no  room  for  jealousies 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  if  hat  was  the  case? 
Vou  took  oSt  your  premios,  you  drew  more  lot- 
teries for  sixteen  years,  you  lowered  your  III* 
terest,  you  brought  your  annuities  from  14  td 
7  per  cent,  and  your  interest  on  tallies  from  7  to 
6  per  cent,  per  annum.  From  7  per  cent,  upOQ 
exchequer  bills  you  came  down  to  4  per  cent,, 
and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  neceaUtf 
of  the  lenders  beinp  more  to  lodge  their  tnooef 
for  improvement,  tlian  the  necessity  of  the  bor- 
rowers was  to  ask,  they  came  always  down  \9 
your  price  ;  and  bad  you  brought  the  general  in- 
terest of  loans  to  4  per  oe|it,»  they  must  have  cOiftd 
down,  for  money  is  no  longer  money  than  It  cia 
be  improved.  Nay,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  e^er- 
ncss  of  the  people  to  bring  in  their  money  in« 
creased  as  the  advantagos  of  lend  log  decreased. 
Having  no  way  Io  improve  it  better,  they  were 
onder  an  absolute  neceitfity  of  bringing  it  fn,  for 
the  sake  of  the  improvement. 

Are  these  any  of  tho  people  who  can  bo  su|>- 
posed  to  say  to  the  parliament  they  will  not  lend 
their  money  ?  U  would  almost  orovoko  a  man 
to  laugh  at  them.  You  won't  lend  joor  mcmej  ? 
Why,  what  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

Perhaps  you  won't  lend  it  to  the  government; 
well,  you  wilt  then  lend  it  upon  private  accuHtyi 
upon  hind,  and  tho  like.  Why,  then,  tboae  foa 
lt:nd  it  to  wili  lend  it  to  the  government,  and  so 
the  malice  of  the  affair  will  bo  lost  and  the  ail- 
vantage  too.  Will  you  run  it  into  trade  ?  Do 
so  by  all  means.     Some  of  those  handa  |t  win 
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drcultte  throug;h  will  le^d  it  to  the  ^vemment. 
Your  very  eiport  and  import  it  a  loan  to  the 
rovemmeat  In  thort^  the  govemnient  bImII 
ntvc  your  moticv  first  or  tastr  do  what  yoti  will 
wUhiL 

Suppose  It  were  possible  to  divide  this  natioti 
bto  two  ftarta^  the  landed  men  and  the  mooied 
men,  and  the  government  were  to  be  put  Into 
lli«  hiuidj  of  the  first  ogianst  the  consent  of  the 
last ;  and  the  monicd  men  knowing  ihe  landed 
men  could  not  carry  oq  the  war  without  money, 
resolved  to  lend  tbem  none,  I  menn  ai  u  govern- 
what  course  should  the  Unded  men  take  ? 
lo  niy  opInioQf  they  should  pas«  nn  act^  that 
of  those  people  should  be  admitted  to  lend 
9ny  money  to  the  government  at  ali.     VVhat. 
then,  would  be  the  consequence  ?     They  would 
be    immediately   diitressed  with   the  weight  of 
money     without     improvement  j     they    wouJd 
eagerly  lend  it  to  the  landed  men  at  4  per  cent, 
their  land  ;  and  they  again  lending  it  to  the 
cmment  at  6  and  7  per  cent,,  the  fnvcrn' 
it  would  be  supplied,   and   the  landed  men 
would  get  3  per  cent,  by  the  other  men*B  money. 
I  am  not  making  application  ;  but  let  n^ny  of 
the  present  parties,  who  boast  of  their  havtnf 
the  gross  of  the  money,  rcHect  what  they  would 
•ay,   if   an   act  were   to   pass,    that  no   Whig's 
money,   or  uo   dissenter's  money,   or  no  hi^h* 
churchman's  mooey,  should  be  accepted    upon 
loan  ;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  a  transfer 
upon  aoy  stock,  or  lo  buy  any  annuity  ;  the  cotn- 
pLaicit  would  be  very  loud  of  tbcir  being'  cx^ 
eluded  the  common  advantages  of  their  fellow 
lubjectSf  and  that  paying  thctr  share  of  taxes, 
they  ought  to  have    room   for   equal   improve- 
ments, and  ought  not  to  be  eicctudcd  :  and  this 
i^  trne  too ;  it  would  be  hftrd»     Then  they  would 
rUJi  hbout  to  their  friends  among  the  contrary 
thirty,  shelter  their  money  under  their  names, 
\wiA  perhaps  give  }  per  cent,  or  1  per  cent,  commb- 
llMlfio  others  to  tend,  buy,  and  transfer  for  them. 
ibid  what  would  the  government  fckl  in  all  this  ? 
The  case  is  this ;  no  party  can  be  so  foolish 
Co  think  they  can  bo  able  lo  atop  the  loan  of 
money  to  the  government!  nor  need  the  govern- 
ment think   of   pulling   the  laws  in  execution 
against  such  combination  (though,  if  any  such 
4ppe;ircd,  no  doubt  they  might  be  prosecuted^ 
Keep  up  hut  the  credit  of  parliament,  and  let 
fhat  pjarlli\m<?nt  find  funds.    It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  party  of  men  to  stop  the  current  of  loon*. 


ttQy  more  than  they  can  stop  the  tide  at  Londoni 
bridge  in  its  constant  course  of  flux  and  reflux 
from  and  to  the  sea* 

There  ii  no  doubt  but  the  French  have  agent* 
among  ui  who  would  be  glad  to  weaken  our 
hands  in  the  war.  and  prevent  our  supplies  for 
that  purpose.  From  them  it  must  be  that  these 
Dotiotis  creep  into  people's  heads*  £ngllBhmen 
cannot,  in  their  common  i^enses,  he  so  wealL ; 
telling  us  that  wo  shall  have  no  loan&»  is  much 
at  one  ro  tellmg  us  mts  shall  have  no  recruits  to 
our  urmy ;  ost  while  you  can  pay  armies,  you 
shall  never  want  men  ;  so,  while  you  can  pay 
interest,  you  shall  never  want  loaos. 

The  estates  which  some  men  boast  of,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  lend,  and  made  bold 
enough  to  threaten  a  stop  of  it,  were  gained  by 
lending.  Those  that  have  them  are  too  eager  to 
increase  them,  tho&e  that  want  them,  too  eager 
to  gain  them  by  the  same  method,  and  all  too 
covetous  and  too  selfish  not  to  come  into  any 
good  proposal. 

The  worst  these  men  can  do  is,  by  making 
things  appear  twckward,  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interests  and  rno^e  the  parliament  to  add  some- 
thing lo  the  uiual  encouragements  for  lending ; 
and  if  the  nation  pays  this,  who  have  they  to 
blame  for  it  I  Yet,  neither  will  they  be  able  to 
do  this,  the  present  credit  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment patting  it  out  of  their  power„  for  as  the 
Dcceaaity  of  lending  will  prompt  on  one  hand, 
the  undoubted  security  of  parliamentary  credit 
removes  all  the  jealouflici  our  pirty  men  woutd 
raise  on  the  other. 

The  Eeal  some  men  show  for  their  country,  as 
well  as  justice  to  the  government,  is  nevertheless 
very  conspicuous  in  this ;  who  (tirst)  to  glorify 
their  party  prejudices,  would  have  the  war  mis* 
carry,  rather  than  money  should  be  lent,  while 
such  men  manage  as  they  pretend  not  to  like : 
(secondly)  repronch  some  people  with  designs  to 
make  peace  with  France,  and  yet  endeavour,  by 
discouraging  loans,  to  render  it  im possible  for 
them  to  carry  on  the  war. 

But  both  these  will  be  disappointed  :  while  the 
parliament  supports  credit,  and  good  funds  sup- 
port the  parliament,  money  will  come  in  as  na- 
turally as  fire  will  ascend,  or  water  flow;  nor 
will  it  be  in  the  power  of  our  vvorst  enemies  to 
prevent  it. 

If  the  author  of  this  appears  again  la  public, 
it  may  be  upon  the  subject  of  ri<KDs. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tut  tura  of  public  affairs  in   1710,  wlicn  the 
Evl  ai  Sunderland  was  replaced  by  Lord  Dart- 
uth,  and  Harlcy  became  Chance!  J  or  of  the 
.ebequer,  gafe  a  ibock  to  credit  that  was  as 
ibairaifling  to  tbc  miniitcrt  as  it  was  mjurioua 
aU  parties.     Discouraging  as  were  the  pros- 
of  De  Foe,  he  was  not  for  sacrificing  his 
eooDtry   to   the   interests    of   party,    and    was 
tlicrefore  averse  to  any  measure  of  annoyance 
J  that  involved  *o  seriou*  a  thing  as  public  credit. 
{  Tbai  bis  mottvea  might  not  be   mistaken,  he 
■Lttji: — *^*  I  believe  no  man  will  deny  that  this  is 
l|]»e  most  critical  lime  for  a  man  Ihnt  writes  of 
ff  foblic  affnirt.     I  know  but  one  man  in  the  world 
I  H» qualified;  and  find  him  where  you  willj  thif 
■Qii  be  his  ch  a  racier— he  must  be  one  that, 
mrehiog  into  the  depthi  of  truth^,  dare  speak  her 
■loud  io  the  most  dangerous  times;  that  fears 
99  power,  courts  no  favours,  is  subject  to  no 
interest,  bigoted  to  no  party,  and  will  be  a  hypo- 
crite for  no  gain,     I  will  not  say,  '  I  am  the 
Man/  I  leave  that  to  posterity.     If  I   have  had 
inj  friends,  it  Is  amongst  those  that  are   turned 
It;  and  if   I   had    toe    power   to    lead,  per- 
rpa   I   should  have    them  all    in    again.      If 
'mies,  Jacobites,  High -flyers,  aod  madmen  are 
to  come  in^  I  am  against  them,     f  ask  them  no 
i^wmitp  1  make  no  court  to   th'^m,  nor  am    I 
pitig  about  to  please  them  ;   find  yet  T  expect 
aol  to  oblige  those    that    I  think  the  best  of.** 
De   Foe  here  remonstrates  with  the  Whigi  for 
^ving  into  the  national  power,  by  withdrawing 
Ibdr  property  from  the  funds  whilst  in  a  state 
•f  dei^ratsioii,  and  thus  enriching  the  Tories  at 
thtir  espefis«.     This  was  the  more  nnwise,  as 
Ibe  bulk  of  the  stock  was  in  thetr  hands,  and  by 
contributing  to  a  further  depression,  I  bey  assisted 
their  own  impoverLshment.* 


•  Revitw,  VII.SJMI^, 


Our  author  exhorts  the  Whi^s  to  support  the 
national  credit  by  an  appcnl  lo  their  public 
spirit.  **  Let  the  public  nffitirs  j;o  info  what 
hands  they  will,"  says  he,  **  your  concern  for  tha 
nation  must  not  lessen  ;  nor  must  you  do  any- 
thing that  may  let  in  a  bloody,  popish,  and 
faithless  tyrant  upon  Europe  and  upon  the 
Protestant  interest.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
sec  a  Tory  nil  ministration,  and  the  old  game  of 
persecution  revived  among  us ;  to  sec  the  Tote* 
ration  broken,  the  Union  Invaded,  the  Whigs 
tran^pled  upon,  and  the  Dissenters  harassed  and 
plundered  as  I  have  seen  them;  but  if  it  must 
coma  to  thut  hard  choice,  I  had  rather  see 
all  this  than  France  triumphant,  the  Qneeti 
dethroned,  and  the  Pretender  and  popery  esta* 
blished.  In  short,  we  have  but  one  interest 
ns  Erajrlishmen,  whatever  interest  we  may  have 
OS  to  parties ;  and  though  1  abhor  the  ty-> 
rannical  principles  of  some  men  among  us,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  this — E)ngland  or  France,-^ 
the  Queen  or  the  Pretendt;r,— fhe  Church  of 
England  or  (he  Church  of  Rome,  the  choice  is 
easy  to  an  honest  man."  It  wa»  the  opinion  of 
De  Foe,  that  let  the  ministry  be  who  or  what 
they  may,  neither  we  nor  I  hey  ought  lo  do  any- 
thing by  way  of  party  disgust  that  may  endangf»r 
the  public  Srifety^  an^  in  support  of  this  principle 
he  published  his  'Essay  upon  Public  CredU,' 
which  he  immediintely  followed  out  with  the 
'  Essay  on  Loans,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
dispel  the  alarm  which  sttil  continued  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  backwardness  of  the  Whjgs  to 
invost  tbeir  money  in  government  securities. 
At  the  close  of  the  latter  workt  the  author  says^ 
that  '*  If  he  appears  again  in  public,  it  may  be 
upon  the  subject  of  the  funds/'  But  v.o  inch 
treatise  of  De  Foe  is  knowui  and  perhap*  it  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  success  of  Harlcy*« 
scheme  for  a  lottery. 
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Thu  world  being  so  full  of  politidaiiB^  and  to 
many  authors  trnvlog  of  late  tarncd  stateimen*  it 
b«hovcs  me  to  lay  evcrytbiD^  down  exceeding 
plain  OS  I  go  on*  The  subject  la  mice,  the  age 
iibusivc,  the  town  full  of  observers  and  reviewers, 
who  write  to  please  atit]  content  the  notiooB  of 
men,  who,  directed  by  their  interest  and  parties, 
differ  evco  with  themselves.  Reason,  it  is  irtiCi 
U  dictator  In  the  society  of  mankind  ;  from  her 
there  ought  to  lie  no  appeal ;  hut  here  we  want 
a  Pope  m  our  phtloiophy,  to  be  the  infaJlihle 
judge  of  what  is  orb  not  reason. 

I  am  to  speak  of  what  nil  people  are  busy 
about,  but  not  one  in  forty  understand ;  every 
man  has  a  concern  in  it,  few  know  what  it  h,  nor 
if  it  ea«y  to  define  or  djsacribe  it.  If  a  man  goes 
about  to  eiplain  it  by  words^  be  rather  ttrugglea 
to  loae  himself  in  the  wood  than  bring  othen 
out  of  it.  It  ia  best  described  by  itself;  *tJs  like 
the  wiod  that  blows  where  it  lists  ;  we  hear  the 
sound  thereof,  but  hardly  know  whence  it  comes 
or  whilher  it  goes. 

Like  the  soul  in  the  body,  it  acts  on  all  »ul>- 
stonce,  yet  la  itself  immaterial ;  it  gives  motion* 
yet  itself  cannot  be  said  to  exist ;  it  creates  formi^ 
yet  has  itself  no  form  ;  it  is  neither  quantity  or 
quality  ^  it  has  no  wliereness,  or  wheiiness,  site, 
or  habit.  If  1  should  say  it  ia  the  essential  sha- 
dow of  something  that  is  not,  should  I  not  puz^rlc 
the  thing  rather  than  explain  it»  and  leave  you 
and  myself  more  in  the  dark  than  we  were  before  ? 
To  come  at  a  direct  and  clear  understanding 
of  the  thing,  the  best  method  will  be  lo  describe 
its  operations  rather  than  define  its  nature  ;  to 
show  how  it  acta,  rather  than  how  it  exists ;  and 
whut  it  do€s,  rather  than  what  it  is. 

Trade,  as  the  author  of  the  *  Review*  has  told 
ui,  and  who  i  can  better  submit  (o  kani  cf  on 
that  subject  than  some  other  he  talks  more 
about,  *•  was  derived  by  convenience  from  the 
proh table  exchanging  of  goods  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  from  place  to  plaee,  as  people  in- 
creasing found  their  neighbours  poiiested  of  what 
they  wanlcd,  and  themselves  having  to  spare  of 
what  their  neighbouring  countries  did  not  pro- 
duce." This  we  now  call  tarter,  and  it  is  not  so 
tnuch  in  use  as  it  was  in  the  ioJancy  of  commerce 
in  the  world. 

The  Britons  inhabiting  this  island  were  found 
to  exchange  their  block  tin  with  the  Phenician 
merchants  fur  spices*  wines,  and  oils,  even  long 
before  Julius  Cii^iar  set  hit  foot  upon  this  island. 
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But  &B  trade  increased,  two  accidents  feO  Ift 
as  effects,  being  the  great  mediums  of  uoiveml 
commerce,  the  vehicle  in  which  trade  is 
or  administered  throughout  the  world  i 
were  money  and  credit. 

Ibis  thmg»  called  commerce,  flourish! 
extending  every  way  into  all  the  comers 
the  world,  the  nations  fell  generally  into 
with  one  another;  yet  trade  found  iuelfantofltr* 
ably  straitened  and  perplexed  for  want  erf  a 
general  species  of  a  complete  mtriosic  worth,  II 
the  medium  to  supply  the  defect  of  exchaogiag, 
and  to  make  good  the  balance,  where  a  niCioil, 
or  a  market,  or  a  merchant  demandmi  of  aootlMr 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  cither  tbe  buyer 
had  goods  to  amwci ,  or  the  teller  bad 
to  take  back. 

This  nothing  could  be  found  in  the 
versa)  and  intrinsic  worth  enough  to  answ( 
metalsf  as  being  neither  coniuming  in  quality, 
in  carrisge,  or  useless  in  nature.  Of  thcsie  metals 
several  nations  adhered  a  long  time  to  lucti  aa 
their  own  country  produced  ;  but  gold  and  silverj 
by  their  mere  inrrmsic  worth,  prevailed;  an4 
they  alone  retain  thn  univeraali  character,  9M  (H 
may  be  called,  in  nil  payments  of  whatever  luoi 
in  the  world. 

The  course  of  trade  being  thus  tomad    trvm 
exciiangiog  of  goods  for  goods,  or  deliveriof  «a4 
taking  to  selling  and  paying,  all  the  bargaii 
the  world  are  now  slated  upon  the  foot  of  a 
in  money  ;  and  though  it  be  at  any  time 
change  of  goods  for  goods,  yet  even  tboa« 
are  on  either  side  rated  at  a  price  in 

Though  this  was  a  prcat  assistanoa  to 
nnd  gave  a  liberty  to  the  increase  of  oomi 
more  than  ever  it  bad  before,  yet  such  ws 
;  great  increase  of  trade  that  it  even  overnm  tbt 
money  itself  and  all  the  specie  lo  tha  world 
not  answer  the  demand,  or  be  ready  juat  at 
time  trade  called  for  iu  This  oaoaaiongd 
when  A  bought  more  goods  of  B  than  . 
money  to  pay  for,  and  B  having  no  cieod 
goods  that  A  bad  to  sell,  it  t>choi  edtlwl  A 
leave  bis  goods  with  B  for  a  certain  time.tti  irliidl 
A  was  to  provide  the  money  for  the  said  (oedit 
and  this  was  done  both  from  the  occ«isioci  6  hmi 
to  scli  his  goods«  the  occasion  A  hud  to  buy  tbcMb 
and  the  opinion  B  had  of  A's  integrity  and  aliil^ 
for  payment. 

And  this  is  the  great  thing  called  caiprr.     , 
Credit  it  a  consequenoct  not  a  eaose  (  Ite 
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tSeet  of  s  fubatance,  nol  a  subttaoce  i  *tif  Ibe  iun- 
ibinc^  not  tbe  airn ;  the  f^ukkenbg  something, 
can  it  what  you  wilU  that  gives  life  lo  trade, 
gives  bcin^  to  the  branches,  and  nio]5ture  to 
the  root ;  'tis  tbe  oil  of  the  wheel,  the  mnrrow  in 
the  booet,  the  blood  in  the  veins*  and  the  spirits 
ia  the  heart  or  all  the  negoce,  trade,  cash,  aod 
commerce  in  the  world. 

It  11  produced  and  ffows  insensibly  from  fair 
and  upright  dealing,  punctual  compliaDce,  honour* 
able  perk»raiaoe«  of  contracts  and  covenants ;  in 
short,  tit  the  offspring  of  unifcrsal  probity* 

'Tts  apparent,  even  by  its  nature,  *tia  no  way 
dependent  upoa  persona,  parliaments,  or  any  par- 
ticular men  or  set  of  men,  as  such,  in  the  world* 
[but  upon  their  conduct  and  just  behaviour,  Crc- 
lit  never  was  chained  to  men's  names,  but  to 
actions  ;  not  to  famiUes,  clans,  or  collections 
«f  wuea  ;  no,  not  to  nationi  i  'tis  tbe  honour,  the 
the  foir  dealing,  and  the  ei^ual  conduct  of 
bodies  of  men,  nations,  and  people,  that 
the  thing  called  credit  among  them  :  where- 
this  is  found,  credit  will  live  and  thrive, 
tid  increase  ;  where  this  is  wanting,  let  all 
and  wit  of  man  join  together,  they  can 
give  her  being,  or  preserve  her  life. 
Arts  have  been  tried  on  various  occasions  in 
the  world  to  raise  credit ;  art  has  been  found 
aM^,  with  more  case,  to  dettroy  credit  than  to 
it ;  the  force  of  art,  assisted  bv  the  punctuai, 
fiiir»  and  just  dealing  above  said,  may  have  done 
niitch  to  form  a  credit  upon  the  face  of  things  ;  but 
we  find  still  the  honour  would  have  done  it  with- 
out the  art,  but  never  the  art  without  the  honour. 
Sot  will  money  itaelf,  which  Solomon  says  an- 
swers all  things,  purchase  this  thing  called  credit, 
or  restore  it  when  lost. 

It  ia  in  vain  to  talk  of  credit  without  this  pro- 
llity ;  honesty  will  raise  credit  without  money  *, 
belt  all  the  money  in  the  world  will  not  raise  ere- 
<Ut  without  tbe  principle.  D  was  a  prince  of 
liigh  birth,  a  great  character  for  wit,  gallantry, 
and  all  the  perfections  of  a  duke  and  peer  of  one 
of  the  politest  nations  in  Europe  ;  be  had,  besides:, 
m  noble  fortune,  built  great  edifices,  purchased 
Imttscs,  maintained  a  vast  equipage,  and  did 
' '  with  the  air  of  an  exquisite  and  most 
ipMshed  gentleman  ;  he  hud  a  vast  fortune, 
offices  at  court,  nor  did  he  ever  want 
his  stewards  were  never  without  20^000 
ilea  in  cash  ;  if  any  sum,  however  great,  was 
Ing  to  support  any  point  of  honour  for  hu 
or  to  purchase  what  he  had  his  eye  upon, 
ic  knew  bow  to  produce  it ;  yet  tbe  bart}er  would 
aot  trust  him  for  a  periwig ;  the  eoach maker 
JUiMitd  not  let  his  chariot  go  home  with  a  new  set 
-of  wheels.    What   was  the  matter?     He   would 

Cy  nobody  generously  or  honourably  ;  he  would 
surroniided  with  duns  as  he  came  out  of  his 
,  and  would  go  incognito  to  court  to  prevent 
insulted  ;  the  shirri^  or  provost's  men  at 
would  stop  his  coach  in  the  street ;  be  has 
Ibreed  to  call  a  chair,  and  leave  his  coach 
id  horaes  in  their  possession. 
Tlie  thixtg  was  plain ;  he  had  no  credit ;  hU 
ptal  «itate,  his  hi|;h  birth  and  quality,  hts  equi- 
p«fe«  his  vast  quantity  of  gold  plate,  his  large 
^•i,  they  would  not  add  one  inch  to  the  stature 
Cjf  hit  malit ;  but  he  hved  oa  if  he  was  poor,  and 
was  lets  esteeuicd  in  the  shops  of  the  marchands 


than  a  private  gentleman ;  nay,  than  one  of  the 
bourgeois ;  1  bad  almost  said  than  a  shoemaker 
In  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  S— —  Is  a  gentleman  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  compared  lo  the  orher,  but  is 
also  a  man  of  quality  ;  he  lives  nobly,  though  fru« 
gaily;  keeps  a  good  equipage,  a  handsome  Family  ; 
does  not  lay  up  much,  his  generous  nature  will 
not  permit  it  i  but  he  pays  punctually  ;  no  man 
comes  twice  for  his  money:  if  a  tradesman  leaves 
his  bill,  he  buys  no  more  of  him  till  he  comes  for 
his  money ;  he  never  dines  till  hts  wine  is  paid 
for  ;  he  wears  no  clothes  that  the  tailor  or  mercer 
con  reproach  htm  for,  and  call  theirs  as  he  goes 
along  the  street.  Instead  of  hnving  his  door 
crowded  with  duns,  and  hi*  steward  bribed  to  pay, 
he  is  rather  crowded  wilh  shopkeepers  tn  pc liiion 
for  his  custom ;  his  servants  are  teaxed  tu  pro* 
cure  their  lord  to  buy  here  or  there,  and  every 
one  studies  to  leave  his  goods  for  approbation. 
The  tradesmen  are  ready  to  fight  who  shall  get 
in  his  goods,  and  sell  often  to  loss,  to  under* 
rate  one  another.  What's  the  matter?  Credit 
stands  at  his  door  ;  honour  lives  thon\  and  credit 
is  her  handmaid.  The  count  dt'alt  justly,  pays 
punctually  ;  every  man's  demands  ore  aniwered  ; 
credit  courts  him  ;  he  shall  have  her  favour  whe> 
iher  he  will  use  her  or  no. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge ;  experteooe  tells  us 
the  same  thing  in  nil  coses,  ivhether  private  or 
public,  personal  or  national- 
Credit  Is  the  consequence  of  Just  and  honour* 
able  dealing ;  fair  proposals  punctually  performed 
will  bring  credit,  let  the  person  or  people  be  who 
they  wilL  How  do  we  trade  among  the  Turks, 
and  trust  the  Mahometans,  one  of  whose  doctrines 
in  the  Akoran  is,  not  to  keep  faith  with  Chris- 
tians? They  have  obtained  it  by  a  just,  punctUAl, 
and  honouruble  practice  in  trade,  and  you  credit 
them  without  senipic;  nay,  rather  than  a 
Christian. 

Upon  this  foundation  I  build  what  I  am  m 
hand  with,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  present  case- 
I  know  no  persons  or  parties  in  my  argument :  this 
Lord  Treasurer,  or  onother  Lord  Treasurer,  or 
no  Lord  Treasurer,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me; 
a  bank  or  no  bank,  'tis  all  one  ;  I'll  sell  none  of 
my  tallies  or  annuities.  III  discount  no  exchequer 
bills.  Dissolve  the  parliament  or  not  dissolve  the 
parliament,  ^tis  all  one  to  me ;  I  neither  fear,  de- 
sire, or  am  anxious  about  either ;  nor  can  I  see 
so  much  cause  for  an  alarm  among  our  people 
that  have  money  as  if  credit  was  pinned  to  the 
girdle  of  a  man,  or  waited  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons:  the  thing  is  a  mistake,  credit  at- 
tends the  honourable  management  of  your  trea- 
surers, your  exchequers,  your  parliaments*  whe- 
ther past,  present,  or  to  come, 

I  do  not  examine  what  politic  reasons  may  In- 
duce her  Majesty  to  change  or  remove  her  great 
men  in  the  ministry  ;  I  inouire  not  whether  her 
Majesty  purposes  lo  dissolve  parliament,  or  to 
let  them  sit ;  these  things  are  not  concerned  in  our 
case.  The  late  Lord  Treaiurer,  I  allow,  has 
done  honourably,  has  managed  the  finances 
with  great  and  unusual  dexterity,  and  has 
acquired  thereby  the  fame  of  Iho  best  ofllcer 
that  ha*  for  many  years  acted  in  that  post ;  I 
could  be  content  to  «pcnd  a  whole  page  tn  Ids 
praise  ',  the  nation  is  infinitely  obliged  to  him, 


niid  hii  royd  mistress  no  doubt,  bos  receivinj 
b&Dite  vatisfiictioci  In  hit  conduct,  ai  appejiri  by 
rejeottng  all  attempts  o^ainat  him,  and  keeplog^ 
faLm  10  loog  in  a  post  otso  ^eat  trait. 

But  after  this  is  said.  Credit,  which  baa  b€«ii 
for  some  year*  the  nation 'a  happy  gu««t,  by 
whose  aid  such  mighty  things  have  been  done, 
cannot  be  said  lo  ba  the  sole  property  of  my  Lord 

T r  personally :   it  is  not  singly  entailed 

upon  his  family,  or  his  Qame ;  this  would  be  to 
fo  alen^h  hts  lordship  himself  has  more  modesty 
ttlAn  to  claim  ;  nor  would  his  lordship  be  well 
aliased  with  any  that  ceutd  think  such  coarse 
alod  of  flattery  would  oblige  him. 

Our  credit  in  this  case  is  a  public  thing ;  it  h 
rightly  called  by  somo  of  our  writers,  nation^ 
crtdiif  the  word  dcDominates  Its  original ;  'tis 
produced  by  the  nation's  probity,  the  honour  and 
exact  performing  national  engagements.  In  this 
the  great  officers  of  the  treasury  and  exchequer 
are,  as  we  may  say,  perfectly  passive ;  their 
business  is  indeed  activ^e;  so  the  wheels  of  a 
clock,  their  business  is  to  go  round  i  but  they  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  their  posittoo*  the 
operation  of  the  springs  and  wheels  that  gtiide 
their  motion,  by  which  they  act  pasaively,  if  thai 
mny  bo  said,  that  is,  of  mere  necessity  ;  and  the 
puQctuiil  pointinef  of  the  hand  to  the  lines  showing 
the  hour,  the  minutes,  and  the  seconi]*,  iire 
consequences  of  these  motions.  These  indeed 
tell  us  that  the  nrhccls  are  good,  perfectly  made, 
exactly  placed,  and  move  to  a  truth ;  but  the 
honour  redounds  to  the  worltnma,  who  placed 
them  in  that  exact  order,  adapted  them  to  their 
several  useSj  and  placed  such  springs  and  wheels 
about  them,  which  by  their  tike  eiactness,  but  all 
derived  from  the  same  original,  oblige  every  part 
pun(3tually  to  perform  the  end  of  tho  whole 
movement. 

Credit  is  not  the  eCFect  of  this  or  that  wheel 
in  the  government  moving  regular  and  just  to 
its  proper  work;  but  of  cbc  whole  movement, 
acting  by  the  force  of  its  true  orij^inal  motion, 
according  to  tho  exquisite  design  of  the  director 
of  the  nhole  frame. 

Thus  the  honour,  the  probity,  the  exact, 
punctual  management  which  has  raised  our 
credit  to  thtj  pitch  it  is  now  arrived  atj  has  not 
been  merely  the  great  wheel  in  the  nation's 
clock-work,  thai  turned  about  the  treasure,  hut 
the  great  spring  that  turned  tioout  that  wheel, 
and  this  is  the  queen  and  the  parliament.  The 
one  the  spring  (still  keeping  bo  the  allegory) 
that  gives  motion  or  life  to  the  whole  ;  the  other, 
the  balance  or  pendulum  that  regulates  that 
motion,  keeps  it  true  to,  and  exact  in,  the  per* 
formance  of  the  general  wo^k,  viz.,  the  equal 
and  punctual  dividing  the  smallest  measures  of 
time. 

This  nice  case  requires  me  a  little  to  descend 
|p  particulars,  and  touch  matter  of  fact  nearer 
tkaii  was  intended ;  what  is  it  has  restored  and 
recovered  the  nation's  credit  from  the  breaches 
made  in  it?  The  answering  this  necessarily 
requires  that  I  should  also  p.6k  what  made  the 
former  breoehes  in  our  credit?  1  shall  do  this 
as  modestly  as  I  can ;  for  it  is  not  the  present 
work  to  open  sores,  but  to  heal  them,  to  prevent 
more  from  breaking  out. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which   sunk  our  credit 


tand  made  the  breaches  in  it  in  the  late  leign, 
were  the  settliDg  funds  that  were  in  themsalvH 
deficient,  and  making  no  provisioti  to  supply 
those  deficiencies.  Some  would  perhaps  go  po- 
ther, and  sayi  it  waa  settling  funds  that  were 
not  probable^  and  whose  deficiencies  were  risible* 
1  shall  not  go  that  length  ;  the  error  was  {n  ll»e 
I  original  ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  de* 
I  Bcicney  of  these  funds  upon  the  commisuoners 
]  of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being.  It  would  be 
I  still  harder  to  btame  them  for  the  parliament 
I  not  supplying  those  deficiencies.  Some  may 
have  said  they  were  to  blame  in  the  first  act, 
because  it  was  their  work  to  provide  foods,  a»d 
the  parliament  only  gave  what  ihey  asked; 
that  they  took  them  and  went  away  satisfied,  as 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  oecosloQ,  ad 
that  they  were  judges  of  the  probability :  I  «D 
not  of  that  mind,  though  it  is  not  to  my  pmpofp 
here  to  debate  it.  But  this  b  eerlatn,  the  set 
supplying  the  deficiencies  upon  the  repeated 
I  application  of  the  persons  whose  estates  lay  in 
[those  deHcienciet,  seemed  wholly  to  lie  at' the 
door  of  the  parliamenty  and  this  brtnifbt  the 
tallies  on  those  funds  to  intolerable,  nnbcard-cif 
I  discounts,  to  the  rtiiii  of  all  that  we  called 
j  credit. 

I  What  then  has  raised  this  credit  ?  I  hope  I 
I  do  not  detract  from  the  just  character  of  bito 
wnom  one  calls  the  great  guide  of  the  nation's 
treasure,  if  J  say  it  was  someihing  else  than 
lordships*  management;  something  prior  to  It, 
in  which  that  national  honour  and  justiet,  rr« 
solution  of  punctual  payment,  and  concern  tat[ 
the  means  of  it,  appearedi  which  put  Ufe  into 
nation,  and  made  those  people  that  had 
think  it  as  safe,  as  well  depo5itcd.  and  the 
nipal  in  as  good  hands  as  in  their  own  ;  so  th: 
they  were  perfectly  e»sy  in  ad  venturing  thdi 
money,  and  the  longer  this  went  on,  the  fa** 
warder  were  the  people  to  bring  in  their  money. 
Nay,  10  forvi  ard,  that  the  foster  the  govemneBt 
lowered  their  intercut,  the  more  eager  were  the 
people  to  bring  in  their  money 

Let  us  see  where  this  began,  and  this  will  tell 
us  whose  doing  it  was.  After  the  first  sei4eii 
of  parliament  of  her  present  majesty,  the  qtiMo 
acquainted  the  house  that  the  funds  had  rooPv 
than  answered  the  sums  they  were  given  fan 
there  was  the  capital  wotind  of  deficiency  bt ttci 
at  once.  That  the  overplus  should  be'app3li< 
he.  There  was  an  assurance  that  all  defl- 
ciencies,  if  any  happened,  should  t>e  made  good 
This  gave  the  parliament  part  a  brightness  t!^^ 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  people,  helped  o} 
their  purses,  which  tiad  been  so  long  doted,  aad 
caused  taxes  to  be  raised  without  murmarte^. 

The  quitcn  acted  the  nest  part ;  her  mafa^ 
gave  consiimt  assurances  that  everything  givtt 
should  be  rightly  applied  ;  and  to  encourage  het 
people^  and  show  she  wus  Willing  to  bear  a  part  sf 
their  burthen,  the  queen  generously  threw  in  i 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  her  own  money,  i|H- 
propriated  for  the  civil  iiit,  to  eaae  the  iiali«Ml  at 
so  much  in  that  year*i  burthen.  Thci 
steps  no  prince  ever  was  known  to  take 
After  this  you  never  beard  a  complaint 
heavy  burthen  of  lb«  tasea»  tboitgb  grctlir' 
than  any  raised  in  thshfm&r  ra%at  «b  lk«  i 
trarvi  the  more  you  rftlaed,  the  easier  they  m 
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paid  ;  ib«  inor*  the  nation  ran  in  debt,  ihe  higher 
t^ir  credit  f<iae  evory  dajr.  Af^er  this,  you  never 
had  uty  eomnisfioncrf  of  accounts  naked  for.  or 
amj  quMtioii  about  mitopplication*  No  man  need 
f»  for  for  a  reajoo  for  this  ;  the  credit  centred 
aO  In  the  que«a«  whoie  concern  woi  so  visible  for 
Imt  p«ople*i  ^oodL  that  she  would  ftufier  no  mifap^ 
piic^Lions;  that  the  would  employ  none  but  those 
ta  wbom  ihe  could  place  entire  con£dence«  whose 
nrabity  and  txactnesi  her  aaajeaty  could  answer 
mf  to  benel/i  oAd  woa  well  assured  she  might  be 
SBf«  in. 

*TU  no  way  leuening  the  honour  of  the  scr- 
fanta  her  majesty  chose»  to  say  that  the  nation's 
credit  depends  not  on  the  reputation  of  their 
oonduci,  but  oa  her  majesty's  care  in  choosing 
jneli  BiaOt  «vho«e  conduct  would  perfom)  all  the 
mtldim  could  eJipect ;  and  that  if  they  should  fail. 
k*r  maj€«ty  would  not  fail  to  remove  them,  and 
put  in  others.  Thi»  is  putting  the  thing  right ; 
ibe  aum  and  iubataocc  of  the  argument  b  this, 
^  abort. 

HjfHiblio  oredii  it  the  c«ns«quence  of  honourable. 
^■il,  aod  punctual  management  in  the  matter  of 
Hada  and  taxes,  or  loaiis  upon  them.  Where 
HBb  gp«a  before,  credit  always  follows. 

This  management  depends  not  upon  the  well- 
cxeeuting  their  offices  by  the  great  officer*  of  the 
tiCAaarjr  and  the  exchequer,  but  on  the  care, 
OTadai^t,  and  vigilance  of  her  mijesty  und  the 
Mriiameot;  the  latter  in  establishiag  sufficient 
hmda,  and  the  former  in  placing  able  officers,  and 
ebhoing  thein  to  on  honourable  management. 

The  pubUe  credit  therefore  depends  upon  the 
qoactt  and  parliament  entirely,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  well  or  iil-managemeDt  of  the  offioera, 
of  what  kind  soever. 

Another  thing  confirms  this,  vj£«^  that  while 
tfia  parliament  concerns  itself  to  prenrent  the 
deficiency  of  fundi,  iind  the  queen  lo  placo  men 
tt  probity  and  honour  In  the  govemmept  of  the 
treasuryi  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  but 
both  would  concern  themselves  upon  any  com* 
piaiota  of  the  subject,  to  inquire  into  any  mis- 
management or  abuse  of  the  people,  in  the  greatest 
dfieera,  and  not  only  punijih  the  offender,  but 
the  offence^  by  removinjj  such  oflicef;  and 
g  his  place  with  others  who  should 
lischarge  mo  weighty  a  trust*  This  re- 
ihe  pomt,  that  credit  centres  where  the 
cmmt'Ot  centres  ;  for  if  the  sovereign  dis- 
ics  those  that  misapply,  the  wound  to  credit 
leals  of  it&elf;  and  uhile  the  sovereign  carefully 
Tent  men  of  honour  and  probity  in  the  nutious 
sl«  credit  rises  by  a  nutural  consequence. 
Bat  still  it  is  the  n;i( ion's  credit ;  that  is.  It  is 
t  on  the  honour  of  the  queen  and  parliamenti 
above ;  and  thts  has  been  the  case  of  the  late 
treasurer,  tht*  credit  of  whose  miintj^cmeDt 
ist  return  to  the  queen,  as  lo  the  centre*  other- 

this  must  be  called  my  Lord  T^ 's  credit^ 

the  nation's  ;  and,  to  our  great  lo$»,  mu$t  die 
irith  his  lordship^  which  would  be  very  unhappy 
hi  oi»aod  would  imply  that  we  ought  to  be  more 
floneamed  for  his  lordship's  lung  life  than  the 
^|Q««ii'4  ^  I  i.irL^  which  would  very  ill  please  even 
hii  1or<  :<;esL 

HsM  vvn  this  as  a  foundation,  I  build 

ibis  short  U^ric  upon  it,  vii.,  that  as  the  public 
credit  is  national,  not  personal,  so  it  depends  upon 


no  thing  or  person,  no  man  or  body  of  men,  but 
upon  the  government,  that  is,  the  queen  and  par- 
liament, displacing  or  removing  tny  minister  of 
stJite  or  great  officer,  whose  management  under 
the  sovereign  afTeots  our  treasure,  can  no  way 
induence  our  national  credit,  while  the  just, 
honourable,  and  punctual  conduct  of  the  sove. 
reign  and  parliament  remains  the  same.  Neither 
does  our  credit  depend  upon  the  person  of  the 
queen,  as  queen,  or  the  individual  House  of 
Commons,  identically ;  m  if  no  queen  but  her 
pref^ont  majesty^  and  no  parliament  but  the  pre- 
sent parliament,  could  support  and  uphold  the  cre- 
dit of  the  nation.  But  it  will  remain  a  truth,  that 
every  queen  or  every  king,  and  every  purliament 
succeeding  the  present,  that  shall  discover  the 
same  justice  in  government,  the  same  care  in 
giving  sulEeient  funds,  the  same  honesty  in  sup- 
plying the  deficiencies,  if  they  happen,  the  same 
concern  for  the  burthen  of  the  subject,  and  the 
same  care  to  put  the  treasure  into  the  hands  of 
faithful  and  eiperienced  officers ;  shall  keep  up 
the  same  character,  have  the  same  credit,  and 
restore  all  these  decUningt  to  the  same  vigour 
and  magnitude  as  ever. 

From  hence  it  appears  that  our  present  loss  of 
credit  does  not  arise  from  any  dr^ubt  whether  the 
like  conduct  can  produce  this  elfect  or  no ;  but 
from  a  strange  suggestion,  that  a  new  parliament 
or  a  new  ministry  shall  either  not  desrgn  or  not 
pursue  the  same  vigorous  tiod  wise  resolutions,  or 
manage  with  the  same  integrity,  as  the  last  have 
done*  If  her  majesty  saw  room  for  tbrt  sug- 
gestion, I  make  no  doubt  (her  concern  for  the 
public  good  is  such)  that  no  such  change  had 
been  made,  or  would  lod^e  an  hour  longer  among 
her  thoughts  i  but  if  her  majesty  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  change  will  not  lessen  the  concern  for, 
or  just  measures  in,  the  public  service,  then  the 
ditficulty  ends.  Her  majesty  has  now  put  new 
officers  into  her  treasury  ;  no  doubt  her  majesty 
is  satisOed  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  preserve 
the  public  credit,  and  restore  it  to  as  great  a  height 
as  ever  it  was  before ;  and  I  will  prei^unie  to  add, 
that  if  her  majesty  should  find  it  otherwise,  it 
would  be  an  effectual  motive  to  farther  changes 
till  such  hands  should  be  found  in  whose  conduct 
the  national  credit  could  not  miscarry. 

It  seems  that  the  present  discontents  are 
^Tounded  upon  a  supposition  thut  a  new  ministry 
shall  be  less  zealous  for  the  public  interest  than 
the  prtfseni  ;  or,  ut  least,  the  objectors  argue  that 
her  majesty  has  sufficiont  eiperience  of  the  aeal 
of  the  present  ministry  for  her  service,  and  for 
the  publ/c  g'ood  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  seem 
rational  to  run  that  risk  and  the  like,  of  a  new 
parliiiment. 

To  this  may  be  answered  ;  why  should  It  be 
suggested  that  a  new  parliament  shall  not  be 
equally  zealous  for  Ihe  liberties  of  Britain  with 
the  present  ?  They  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders ;  they  are  to  bo  Enghihmen.  they  are  to 
be  protestants,  tliey  ure  to  abjure  the  pretender* 
they  are  to  be  jomed  with  the  same  House  of 
Lords,  (0  be  blessed  with  the  same  queen ;  and 
the  queen,  I  doubt  not,  filled  wirh  the  same  priH' 
eiples  as  before  ;  the  iiamc  by  which  her  mnjesty^ 
for  I  must  place  it  there,  restored  the  natioo*i 
credit  before,  and  rabed  it  to  what  we  hive  noiv 
seen  tt. 
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Shall  we  say,  the  parlitiment  will  not  niise 
mciciey  to  carry  on  the  war?  This  wotilct  be  to 
•avt  vre  shall  choose  such  a  parliament  as  will 
declare  the  pretender,  forsake  the  confederai^y, 
JQiin  with  the  common  enemy,  and  depose  the 
queen.  The^e  are  fears  no  thinking  man  can 
suppose  to  be  rational ;  and  sre  spreud  ahout  by 
none  but  those  that  desire  it  should  be  to ;  and 
who,  crying  out  loudest  of  the  fall  of  publlu  credit, 
procure  the  thing  they  complain  of;  and  Indeed 
we  have  no  breach  of  our  credit  but  what  rises 
frocn  these  men. 

To  back  ihcfr  fears,  and  mako  others  Ihink 
them  reasonable,  they  give  long  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  Dr  Sacheverell;  as  if  the  fotiy  and 
impolitic  vanity  of  that  gentleman  could  inAuence 
the  people  of  England,  to  send  up  men  as  mud 
and  ro<)lish  at  himself.  I  must  profess  to  think. 
If  Dr  Sachevcrell  thinks  he  serves  the  interest  he 
pretends  lo  appear  for.  by  hi»  mobbing  and  riot^ 
ous  progress,  he  ii  as  much  mistaken  as  they 
were  who  made  him  popular  by  a  hasty  prosecu> 
lion,  instead  of  committing  his  sermon  to  the 
hangman,  and  kicking  him  from  the  bar  for  a 
luniitiCf  whichi  if  they  had  donCp  the  nation  had 
been  more  in  debt  to  their  prudence  than  I  thiok 
they  are  now  for  their  juftiee. 

I  am  against  furies  on  both  sides  ;  nor  do  I  see 
any  sueh  coming  In  :  if  her  majeity  does  let  in 
any  luch^  I  dare  pretume  to  say^  it  must  be  for 
MQiit  of  having  their  doe  character ;  and  the  term 
of  their  services  may  probably  end  when  they  dis- 
cover I  hem  selves. 

But  if  men  of  moderation  and  men  of  Snltgrity 
come  in,  I  sec  no  room  to  fear  but  our  credit 
shall  revive  as  weil  under  o  new  ministry  qs  an  old, 

I  know  that  tome  talk  of  a  iCagnation  of  the 


fountain  1  that  there  is  a  famioe  of  ftmda;  thU 
the  nition  is  exhausted,  itnd  we  ar«  tA  a  fall  slo^ 
This  1  take  to  be  un  amiisemeoC,  that  c^mes  ovsr 
from  France,  and  is  calculated  very  much  for  tht 
service  of  the  enemy.  But  there  are  waji  to  |el 
over  the  difticuUy^  and  (he  best  way  la  dcmoivm^ 
tton  and  experience.  1  believe  (he  Frmtii  klag 
does  not  raise  half  so  much  hopes  from  our  not  1 
being  able  to  find  any  funds  at  alt«  u  from  w 
being  at  a  loss  for  credit  to  borrow  upon  ttei 
funds  when  they  are  raised;  and  he  may  Ufttt 
be  deceived  in  both* 

But  to  obviate  these  thingip  I  iaJte  the  Itbcrtv 
to  say,  and  that  not  without  book,  when  the  ptt^' 
liament  meets,  be  it  a  present  parUamettt  or  a«sv 
parliament,  be  it  the  present  ministry^  or  «  wem 
ministry  ;  as  1  hope  there  will  not  want  leaT  ji 
the  members,  to  supply  her  majesty's  occastoos 
for  the  war ;  so,  were  this  war  to  hold  seven  rean 
longer,  it  is  easy  to  propose  sufficient  funds  for 
the  carrying  it  on,  without  that  horrid  proposal  ^f 
mortgaging  our  land  tax,  or  without  any  sac^ 
'  taxes  as  shall  either  be  burtheosome  to  the  poor 
or  scandalous  to  the  nation. 

As  to  credit,  while  the  parliament  and  the 
continue  to  preserve  thoie  funda  from  deficit 
to  make  good  such  as  happen,  and  to  lupi 
vigour  and  honour  of  the  public  managei  _ 
see  no  room  to  doubt  but  credit  shall  revive; 
as  we  have  not  yet  found  any  fund  the  parliaJDCSt 
has  raised  unsupplied  with  loans  and  adrsoctt 
upon  it,  even  faster  than  could  he  desired  ;  so  I 
can  see  no  room  to  fear  the  contrary*  Yet,  If 
such  a  Ihmg  should  happen,  a  mean  head  ma 
Bnd  out  some  expedient  that  may  not  be  iiwft^ 
tual  i  for  a  supply  of  which^  if  there  should  ht 
occasion  I  a  proposal  shall  not  btt  wamiog. 
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^  trade  being  now  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  m 
*  mumer,  with  a  capital  itock,  and  by  the 
Ivgcmeat  of  the  g^overnoient,  it  has  bcrn  long 
led  when  some  able  pen  would  have  under- 
to  guide  the  people  of  Lhli  unsettled  age« 
^  think  about  it. 

re  has  not  been  in  our  memory  an  under- 
of  such  coniequenoe,  and  so  generally  to 
^a^ed  in ;  nor  has  there  bcrtian  undertaking 
which  the  people,  even  those  who  are  to  be 
^cd,  have  been  so  uQca3y»  their  opinions 
»  conruied,  and  tbeir  knowledge  of  the  man- 
pd  circumstances  of  it  so  small. 
trc  has  not  been  an  undertaking  in  this  age 
laced  In  such  a  tncthod,  against  which  so 
people,  upon  so  differing  foundations,  are 
Id  (perhaps  some  of  them  hanlly  knowing 

Co  oppose  themselves-  Before  it  was  formed 
1  the  general  sulfrjige  of  all  maulviod,  every 
talked  of  itaa  a  thiitg  tit  to  be  undoTtakent 
ly  of  the  encoura^jcment  of  partiament, 
nmeot.  Queen,  and  nation  ;  the  omittln;^  it 
Bxed  in  print  as  a  token  of  natimml  blind- 
itnd  a  wunt  of  judgment  in  the  ministry  or 
jf  crs  of  nil  the  past  years  of  this  war.  The 
•tages  the  French  made  of  it  were  looked 

as  the  great  supports  of  the  war  to  them, 
til  at  encouraged  them  to  carry  it  on ;  and 
tere  reckoned  unaccountably  negligent  in 
cither  we  did  not  make  those  advantages 
Aves,  or  prevent  the  enemy  from  muking  use 
mn  against  as. 

"Tcral  public  printed  pamphlets,  dippofed  to 
■Ic  the  carrying  on  a  war  tn  Spain,  have 
lown  this  as  the  main  point,  which  the  first 
fivers  of  that  war  should  have  attempted  in- 
I  of  it,  and  have  made  a  jest  of  their  politics 
le  defect ;  and  when  the  greut  quantities  of 
f  which  the  French  squadrons  and  private 
iiant  ships  have  brought  home  from  the 
li  Seaa  have  been  spoken  of,  it  bai  faoeo 
Irntly  accompanied  with  reflcctimii  and  a 
nl  n^ret  that  those  happy  advantagm 
|d  pail  by  ui ;  alleging  that  the  English  na- 
'  wboaresottjuch  better  qualified  every  way^ 
tby  their  manufucf  ures  to  trade  with,  islands 
ide  from,  and  naval  strength  to  manage  and 
let  that  trade,  should  so  long  lie  stiil,  and 
timatiempted  a  trade,  which  iu  the  enemy's 
^  is  10  fatal  to  us,  and  which  in  our  hands 
i  be  to  fstal  to  them. 


Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  such  it  the  evil 
genius  of  our  times,  that  tiow  such  an  undertaking 
is  set  on  foot,  either  It  is  ao  ill  digested,  or  the 
persons  ushering  it  inio  the  world  are  thought  so 
disagreeable  or  unskilful,  or  the  thing  itself  so 
ill  placed  in  our  view,  that  no  undertaking  of  the 
kind  has  met  with  such  a  fate  as  this  ;  and  if  it 
must  go  00,  it  seems  thronged  with  difflcuJtJes, 
caicuUled  to  destroy  it  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  needful  therefore  with  the  utmost  imp«N 
tiality  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  see  where  the 
objections  He  ;  for  agaJnsl  the  trade  itself,  71111*1 
a  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  nobody  will,  or  can, 
raise  an  objection ;  the  objection  must  be  founded 
either  on 

The  manner. 

The  method. 

The  persons. 

The  time  of  its  introduction,  or  agalnit  some 
part  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  carrjiog  on  this 
trade. 

To  inquire  out  this,  to  weigh  duly  the  substance 
of  the  objectiouB,  and  set  the  whole  in  a  true 
light,  thai  we  may  determine  whether  this  trade 
is  to  be  carried  on,  or  no,  is  the  design  of  this 
essay, 

Tlie  act  of  parliJimcnt.  which  gives  the  power 
and  limits  the  extent  of  this  new  trade,  has  given 
it  birth  and  a  name,  but  has  not  in  the  least 
directed  in  what  posture  the  persons  to  be  con- 
cerned shall  put  TbemselvcB,  In  whatmatracr  they 
shall  carry  it  on,  how  they  shall  proceed,  or  where 
they  shall  begin  ;  nor  was  H  Decenary  that  this 
should  be  made  any  part  of  the  fountlation,  which 
prindpally  belongs  to  the  siipcrsiructcr.  The 
powar  of  an  act  of  parliament  was  necessary  ti> 
establish  a  compauy,  to  give  them  cxclu«Sve 
privileges,  to  limit  and  restrain  these  privileges, 
and  settle  hounds  between  them  and  other  trades ; 
but  how  this  trade  is  to  bo  begun,  how  carried  on, 
where  they  shall  fix  their  footing,  from  whence  to 
go  00  progressively,  to  the  end  designed,  this  It 
left  entirely  to  the  dispose  of  the  body,  to  whom  the 
power  and  the  privilege  of  such  trade  is  deputed. 

Now,  though  in  the  order  of  thing*  we  k«  im>^ 
thing  can  be  objected  against  the  regularity  of 
this  proceeding,  yet  this  seeming  on  one  hand  to 
leave  the  world  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  manner  of 
carrying  on  this  trade,  has  on  the  other  hand,  filled 
us  with  the  crude  and  indigested,  or  ill-digested 
notions  and  guesses  of  the  town,  every  roan  giving 
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Uf  owD  ooLQion  in  such  a  inaDner,  that  from  the 
Wioty  of  propoBAU  which  every  one  tnakei, 
from  the  diJTiculties  rajjed,  and  frorei  the  objec- 
tioEii  brought  up  Agaiott  the  manner  of  ciirrytng 
OD  tbii  trade,  we  are  now  brought,  by  unhappy 
degrees,  to  all  manner  of  confusion  of  thoughts 
mbout  it,  and  from  everybody  laying  down  u  way 
how  to  carry  it  od»  to  everybody  crowding  in  their 
suipieions,  their  suggestions  of  this  and  that 
being  impracticable^  and  the  other  too  hazardotii) 
cme  way  not  »afe.  another  not  jnstf  a  third  not 
feasible,  and  the  like ;  ai  if»  because  yo  are  uoi  at 
A  certainty  which  way  ic  shall  be  done,  or  which 
is  the  best' way  to  do  it,  that  therefore  it  cannot 
bo  done  at  &IL 

Whether  it  be  the  real  opinion  of  these  ob> 
jectors  that  the  thing  is  impracticable  in  iiielf*  or 
whether  flome  men,  lor  reasons  worse  grounded, 
think  it  convenient,  if  possible,  to  have  it  appear 
so,  is  not  th(!  present  debate ;  if  the  mist  may  be 
taken  qW  by  cool  reasoning,  and  people  brought  t^ 
Ke  by  a  clear  light,  they  will  be  the  less  influencea 
by  the  design  of  any  who  may  And  it  convenient, 
for  other  pyrpoaes>  that  this  case  should  be  as 
much  perplexed  as  possible. 

To  this  end  this  short  tract  is  made  public.  In 
which,  if  the  ca»e  may  be  stated  clearly,  the  false 
glosses,  mists,  and  shadows,  with  which  this  age 
is  amosed,  taken  away,  and  the  prejudices  of  peo- 
ple on  either  hand  removed,  perhaps  tve  may 
come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  cojie. 
Having  premised  this  by  way  of  introduction,  it 
seems  naturally  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  view  of 
the  doubts  now  started  among  us  about  ibis 
trade. 

1.  Whether  this  trade  to  the  South  Seas  can 
be  carried  on,  or  no  1 

2,  Whether  the  manner  of  proposing  this  trade 
be  rational  and  just  ? 

It  seems  indispensably  necessary  to  Lnq-uire  into 
these  things  firsU  beforo  we  meddle  with  the 
manner  how  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  since  the  ob< 
Jections  that  &ccm  most  to  perplex  the  town  now, 
whether  by  design  or  no,  are  laid  against  the 
thing  in  general,  that  it  will  come  to  nothing, 
that  it  is  a  chimera,  a  sham,  has  nothing  tn  It^  is 
impracticable^  will  be  dropped  again,  was  taken 
up  to  serve  a  turn,  and  the  like. 

The  allegations  to  sustain  this  are  such  ag 
these ; — 

1.  They  say  tbe  scheme  is  impracticable  ;  that 
jou  propose  a  thing  not  to  be  done ;  impoMible  In 
theRcneral  notions  of  trade;  that  this  was  not  a 
■flosoQ  for  it  -f  that  the  countries  you  propose  to 
trade  with  arc  in  the  possession  of  the  i-Vench  and 
Spaniards,  our  declared  eopmies ;  that  it  is  time 
enough  to  talk  of  trading  thither  when  you  have 
some  of  the  country  in  possession  ;  that  conquer- 
ing nations  is  a  work  which  doe^  not  belong  to 
merchants  and  companies,  whose  stock  will  be 
exhausted  by  any  attempt  of  that  kind  ^  (hat 
to  Itilit  of  trade  before  conquest,  and  conquest 
before  any  attempt  made,  are  equally  ridiculous. 

2.  That  when  any  part  of  this  country  may  be 
taken  from  the  enemy  and  possessed,  it  ought  to 
be  proved  that  the  enemy  shall  not  be  in  any  man- 
ner able  to  dispossess  you  again,  lo  attack  or 
molest  you  ;  in  which  case  commerce  and  trade 
will  not  only  be  interrupted,  bui  entirely  dis- 
•ppuinled. 


S.  That  neither  of  the  nations  who  possess 
South  America,  viz,  the  French  or  Spaniards, 
will  ever  capitulate  with  you,  or  upon  any  tennis 
whether  in  pence  or  war,  consent  to  a  free  trade, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
scheme,  as  it  li  proposed,  can  answer  tbe  ettdsel 
trade, 

4.  Tliat  it  is  evident  the  affair  of  trade  wis 
not  the  main  end  of  the  proposal,  but  other  aims 
are  couched  under  this  pretence,  which  other 
alms  are  not  pleasing  to  the  parties  concenied* 
and  therefore  were  glossed  over  with  this  pre- 
tended advantage^  to  make  them  pass  tbe  more 
easily  and  undiscovered  with  the  people ; 
that  the  pretence  beiny  equally  liable  to  obj 
as  the  thing  designed,  so  both  together 
the  minds  of  the  people  more  uneasy  than  thty 
were  before. 

The  second  question  tics  against  tbe 
of  proposing  this  trade,  which  they  tay  ii 
and  unuBUiil,  a  force  upon  the  peophi  agaioiC' 
their  will,  inconsistent  with  their  liberty,  aodi 
that  therefore  it  is  entered  upon  with  si  geaeral 
dissatisfaction,  cursed  by  them  that  are  to  go 
into  it,  hated  by  those  that  refuse  it,  and  ridiculed 
by  all ;  that  It  is  a  mere  project  of  a  party,  a 
contrivance  to  servo  the  turn  they  are  earrjiag 
on  by  it,  and  to  put  a  face  of  payment  upon  A 
debt  which  they  know  not  what  to  do  with,  awl 
which  made  them  uneasy  ;  and  all  this  with«iil 
a  reality,  tliat  they  might  stifle  the  daoMmr  «f  j 
those  whose  just  demands  upon  the  govemoMflft, 
could  no  otherwise  be  answered. 

If  the  objectors  hivve  not  full  scope  given 
here  in  relating  their  objections,  it  is  only  * 
the  reproaches  and  reflections  which  they  study 
to  set  them  off  with,  and  which  they  very  plciktt* 
fully  bestow  upon  the  government  and  upon  I  ha 
persons  who  they  think  are  the  instruments  of  i^ 
are  left  out  as  things  which  seem  not  to  be 
necessary  at  ollj  either  to  moke  their  aigimaill 
more  forcible  or  add  to  the  number  of  reaaooii 
and  this  omission,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  excuae  la 
an  author  who  is  not  writing  to  reproach  any  s*d*» 
but  to  calm  and  quiet  the  mind^  of  every  akk^ 
and  bring  things,  ii  possible,  to  a  clear  aod  tigbl 
understanding. 

The  reader  will  pardon  the  breach  of  order, 
if,  in  speaking  of  the  objecliuns,  tbe  tatter  taomt 
first  in  course;  because,  as  they  lie  rather  agabsl 
the  part  already  acted  introductory  tc»(he  Soutk 
Sea  trade,  rather  than  against  the  part  that 
afterwards  be  acted,  they  seem  to  demand  lo  bt 
flrst  spoken  to. 

In  order  to  thiF,  it  mny  S4?em  necessary  a 
htstoricolly  to  enter  into  the  steps  taken  on  %Wf 
hand  to  introduce  this  aflalr  into  the  workL  and 
this,  without  excusing  or  accusing  one  s^ot 
other,  may  be  suJTicieot  to  give  a  right  view  ol 
the  thing*  and  restore  people  to  their  teaiptr  in 
judging  about  it. 

la  the  consultations  which  of  course  employ 
the  heads  of  the  ministers  of  state,  every  year 
about  the  timo  of  the  sitting  of  tbe  parUanseBtp 
these  three  things  are  generally  the  chief. 

1 .  How  and  where  to  carry  on  the  war. 

2.  How  to  pay  debts  and  support  credit 

3.  How  to  raim;  money. 
When  thesfc  things,  in  their  ordinary  ooursib 

came  to  be  debated  the  last   parUaoicnt,  t«a 
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tllinf  t  «rith  a  more  than  ordinary  weight, 
10  pfeu  upon  the  public. 
L  A  Vttit  debt,  which,  whether  by  the  mi*- 
of  the  former  mitniigers,  or  by  the  ne. 
iy  of  the  public  aflTain,  ii  not  to  the  purpose 
wai  lyinj^  upon  the  natioa  in  the  tev^eral 
of  the  navy,  victuallings,  ordfiaoce*  &c«, 
ler  with  other  deficiencies,  amounting  to 
millions,  which  as  Justice  on  the  one  hand 
called  loudly  u(>on  them  to  make  good,  so  on  the 
«lber  hand  the  public  credit  was  touched  by  it ; 
'  if  tome  proviiion  waa  uot  made  for  it,  there 
r«aao«i  to  fear  parliamentary  credit  would  re* 
m.  blow  which  would  not  be  easy  to  recover, 
which  might  be  Tatal  to  all  the  schcfne<i  and 
li  for  funds  and  ioanfl  which  might  follow, 
Hboc  the  people  who  had  Crusted  the  government 
Hitb  such  great  turns  of  money,  would  too  much 
Miicnce  the  future  lending  and  lenderftof  money, 
If  iMi  care  wai  taken  to  make  payment  to  them, 
irboae  debts  were  so  just  as  well  as  »o  great. 

fi.  The  second  weight  was  the  long  omitted 
ttticle  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  that  most  sen* 
tfble  part  from  whence  they  derived  so  eminently 
•iMir  chief  support,  and  from  whence  the  sinews 
•f  war  (viz.  their  money)  were  constantly  sup- 
■  to  them,  1  mean  their  colonies  in  America-^ 
fMDiMioa  of  which  seemed  a  most  un- 
neglect  in  former  times  and  persons, 
•od  the  attempting  which  seemed  so  inviting  ut 
IMitlme^  on  two  accounts.  First,  as  it  would 
iBtermp:  the  advantageous  commerce  of  the 
•Mnny  ;  and  secondly,  as  it  would  open  a  door  of 
imdlc  to  our  people,  which  they  never  yet  had 
aa  opportunity  to  meddle  with,  and  this  ocx'aiion 
beifig  lo^t,  we  were  not  to  hope  for  another. 

A^oce. — This  Ust   notion  is    founded   on    the 
Ipeaty  of  the  general  confederacy,   culled  more 
the  grand  alliance,  wherein  by  the  6ih 
It  is  stipulated  that,  '*  it  shrill  be  lawful 
a  royal  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
the  statics  general,  by  common   advice,  and 
the  benefit  and  enlargement  of  the  navigation 
commerce  of  their  subjects,  to  seize  by  iheir 

ea  what  land  and  cities  they  can,   belongitig 

to  the  Spanish  domiaion  to  the  Indies,  and  what- 
mm¥9T  they  shall  so  take,  shall  be  their  own." —  i 
Fidlt  the  *  Treaty  of  the  Grand  Alliance.'  p.  68. 
Jf^fU, — ^This  is  the  occasion,  which,  as  above, 
Ifc  b  bitinbly  presumed  may  never  happen  again, 
aod  therefore  was  not  now  to  be  omitted. 

fliese  two  matenal  articlcji  coming  into  con- 
iidemtion  at  the  same  time,  it  came  into  the 
tead^  of  some,  whose  thoughts  were  more  espe- 
cSalty  intent  upon  applying  proper  remedies  to 
teth  these  maladies, — that  perhaps  some  method 
aught  be  found  ouc  to  cure  them  both  with  one 
ptfekar,  or,  as  we  say  more  vulgarly,  kill  both 
ilitM  birds  with  one  stone.  To  cjtplain  It  more 
fisUf :  a  scheme  is  formed,  wherein  it  is  sug- 
that  bringing  both  coses  together,  viz. 
dabt  which  was  to  be  paid,  and  the  attacking 
IBa  aatmy  in  America,  which  was  necessary  to 
bo  done,  one  might  be  so  made  assisting;  and  con. 
oaffiaf  to  and  with  the  other,,  that  both  might  be 
with  tlia  more  ease  effected  and  brought  to  pass. 
ia  ciamiiung  nicely  the  state  of  thcjic  several 
<BMMf  it  appaartd  they  were  to  be  naturally 
iMdad  iato  two  heads' of  proposals  contained 
ii  tha  fiiUowiDg  abrklgeniMit  s^ 


I  ].  The  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  thi  sreqiiired 
two  considerations. 

1.  To  pay  the  principal  debt ;  or 

2.  To  establish  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  redeemable,  and  uatil  redeemed,  by  par- 
liament. 

2.  The  falling  upon  the  enemy  in  their  Ameri- 
can plantations;  and  this  also  had  two  branches. 

1.  The  dispossessing  the  French  of  the  foot- 
ing they  had  gained  among  the  Spaniards ;  to- 
gether  with  gaining  such  a  possessjon  in  that 
part  of  America,  now  called  New  Spain,  as  might 
answer  that  great  end,  viz,  pinching  the  enemy 

I  in  that  most  sensible  part,  viz.  the  fountain  of 
wealth  and  treasure,  by  which,  as  before,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 

2.  The  planting  our  own  people  in  those  rich 
'climates,  where,  by  laying  a  foundation  of  trade 
[  which  was  never  yet  engaged  in,  our  subjects 
I  might  come  tci  be  enriched,  and  made  full  amends 
I  for  the  loss  of  their  Spanish  trade;  and  also  the 
'  channel  of  silver  which  has  hitherto  Sowed  with 

so  full  a  stream  into  Prance  and  Spain,  to  the 
support  of  our  enemies,  might  be  turned,  and 
might  with  the  same  fulness  and  freedom  empty 
itself  among  our  merchants ;  and  further,  the 
settlements  to  be  made  there  might  be  to  many 
magazines  of  wealth  to  tis  and  our  posterity*. 

It  is  unhappy  that  a  design  big  with  so  many 
advantages  has  met  with  this  misfortune,  that 
the  joining  together  these  two,  though  great  and 
just  prospects,  ha*  been  casually  and  eventually 
the  ruin  of  both ;  not  that  wc  grunt  them  yet 
ruined,  but  that  the  difficulties  started,  and  the 
uneasincBses  among  us  raised  at  the  beginning, 
are  the  causes  of  ruinous  quarrels^  breaches,  and 
clamours  at>out  it,  which  Is  the  most  easy  to  prove 
are  founded  upon  the  want  of  a  right  understand- 
ing and  distinguishing  the  case ;  by  which  also, 
if  perhaps  in  the  contriving  and  joining  these 
great  events  together  any  mistake  has  been  made, 
it  might  with  case  come  to  be  reclined,  without 
gratifying  those  who  seem  glad  of  private  mis- 
takes, in  order  to  push  on  the  greater  mistake, 
viz.  the  design  of  rendering  the  whole  aboi-tive 
and  ineffectual. 

Todistioguish,tbererore,  rightly  of  this  matter, 
and  thereby  come  to  a  clear  underitanding  in  ii^ 
we  ought  to  debate  it  two  ways. 

L  in  its  separate  pre-existent  state,  oi  it  debt, 
and  as  a  trade  respectively. 

2.  In  the  now  conjoined  ctrcumstonce,  as 
blended  together,  whereby  the  debt  and  the  trado 
is  called,  though  wrong  and  erroneously,  ono 
South  Sea  stock. 

In  its  separate  or  pre-existent  state  we  find,  as 
before,  two  things  upon  the  wheel ;  or  to  speak 
more  plain,  the  ministry  had  two  things  upoa 
their  hands,  either  of  them  neces&ory  to  be  done, 
and  both  having  their  respective  dl^cuitiea  id 
the  management. 

1.  The  debt  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  victualling, 
&c.,  it  is  no  part  of  this  work  to  inquire  how  the 
government  came  to  be  embarrassed  with  so 
great  a  debt  unprovided  for ;  whether  the  con- 
icaiing  tt  from  the  nation  so  long,  or  the  very  . 
being  a  debt,  may  be  laid  to  any  man's  door,  or 
jio,  is  not  the  cjoo  here;  perhaps  the  writer  of 
these  sheets  differs  something  from  every  side  in 
his    opinion,   and  may  reserve  that  opinion  to 


defend  those  who  may  be  defended,  and  charge 
those  who  may  be  charged,  at  a ri other  time ;  at 
nrescnt  it  \&  of  do  ftignif^cutioti  to  the  point  iti 
hand,  and  it  therefore  much  better  let  alone  than 
meddled  with. 

The  case  of  the  debt  is  evident »  the  act  for 
making  provision  for  it  has  set  It  forth  at  large  ; 
there  retnfiined  due  and  owing  great  sums,  for 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  pari  is  men  tar)'  pro- 
^sioo  made,  other  than  the  credit  of  the  public* 
and  which  there  seemed  to  be  an  absolute  iieces* 
sity  to  make  some  present  provision  for,  both  at 
It  respected  the  people  concerned,  who  w^rr  in 
distress  for  their  money,  and  as  it  respected  the 
public  credit,  which  began  to  suffer  by  the  high 
discounts  allowed  on  the  sale  itf  these  debts. 
The  debts  arc  as  follows:  — 

To  the  navy          .        ,  5,13tK589  o  r> 

To  the  ordnance      .     .  154.9'24  U  8i 

To  the  transport .        ,  424,791  3  4J 
To  armv  and  transport 

debentures        ,        .  1,018,656  17  0| 

DeacienttiiUies  on  loans  12,0*23  I  0 
Again    in    the    several 

©mcei       .        .        .  378,ftj9  6  8} 
Subsidies    to    Hanover 

and  Zdl            .        .  a971  0  0 

Arrears  of  interest        .  85.0UO  U  U 


bull  jE7,213,57I     10    U 


Not  reckoning  into  this  account  the  principal 
and  interest  of  money  lent  tlie  year  before  upon 
the  general  mortgage,  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  sum  from  the  23th  of  March  to  the  *25th  of 
December  1711*  bdng  nine  monibi,  both  which 
sums  amount  to  one  niiUion,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty »scvcn  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  pounds,  nine  fihillings  and  one  penny  inort\ 

This  is  the  account  as,  by  the  act  of  parliament 
for  settlinf  this  matter,  it  U  cast  up  i  a  vast 
debt. 

A  v,ist  debt  to  be  cleared  In  one  session  of  par- 
liament, and  that  in  a  sesiion,  too,  in  which  so 
great  a  sum  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the  com- 
ing year  was  absolutely  neecwary  to  be  given, 
and  was  given  accordingly,  amounting  to  above 
aix  miltiook  sterling;  so  rhat  iocluiire  of  the  sum 
above  voted  to  be  provided  for,  tMs  pur! lament 
were  obliged  to  nuse  such  a  sura  as  ncvrr  was 
heard  of  in  the  world,  and  such  a  sum,  as  when 
talked  of  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  dialect  of 
their  Onanccs,  wilt  make  such  a  sound  ai  m^ist 
amaze  the  world,  und  make  them  conclude  that 
a  nation  which  can  raise  such  sums  can  never  bi^ 
subdued  for  want  of  money :  let  any  man  but 
think  of  fourteen  millions  sterling  to  be  raided  in 
one  session  of  parliament,  making,  in  .Spain,  seven 
and  forty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  or  in  French 
livrcs,  or  German  dorins,  above  one  hundred  and 
ilmty-fotir  millions. 

Ihese  thingi  are  not  biotcd  to  enlarge  the 
sound  of  words ;  but  the  sum  bein)j;  really  thus 
great,  which  was  of  necessity  to  be  raised,  seems 
tn  itfiie  very  strong'ly  with  those  gentlemen, 
who  D«lng  creditors  to  the  government  in  the 
nrticies  above,  seem  to  quarrel  with  the  mnnner 
of  their  being  paid,  vii,  by  an  eitahhflhed  Interest, 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  money, 


though  with  time  ;  that  they  should  hav«  been 
left  to  payments  in  course,  and  that  they  had  In- 
terest running  on  their  bills,  and  were  better 
before  than  now. 

Were  1  an  utter  enemy  to  the  very  name  aad 
persons  of  the  present  managers  of  public 
were  I  bent  to  quarrel  nt  all  they  did,  1 
they  did  it  (  were  I  to  set  apart  a  pen  dipped  in 
gall  to  asperse  and  reproach  ev^ry  action  of  chcir 
ministry,  and  resolved,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  be 
a  general  evil  genius,  to  blast  and  scandalise 
things  for  the  sake  of  men,  men  for  the  uika  «f 
parties,  and  parties  for  the  sake  of  pr«»jud!e«.  a 
practice  too  mtich  the  mode  among  us  for  aooie 
years  part ;  were  this  psper,  I  say,  directed  by 
such  a  spirit  as  this,  yet  I  could  not '6nd  anyroma 
(n  this  part  of  the  afluir,  to  raise  the  least  objec* 
tion  ;  for  I  cannot  see,  speaking  with  the  utmoat 
impartiality,  that  in  the  ciroumstanoes  of  pstbUe 
affairs,  as  they  then  stood,  the  parliament  omitd 
do  anything  less  or  more  than  they  did. 

L  They  could  not  do  less  than  take  some  otr* 
to  bring  the  debt  to  some  point  of  certainty. 

The  demand  was  great  and  loud ;  the  mm  nu 
branched  out  into  multitudes  of  handa,  andtlioaa 
hands  such  as,  being  the  trading  lort  of  paopl^ 
could  not  the  best  of  any  be  withoul  their  mo* 
ney ;  thlt  woi  attended  with  several  Intoler^blie 
evils. 

1.  It  caused  the  poor  people  to  run  to  tba 
stock-jobbers,  to  the  man-eating  discounter*,  and 
money-lending  extortioners,  cither  to  pledge  er 
sell  their  bills ;  and  the  payments  in  couru  ap- 
pearing every  day  more  and  more  remote  anil 
uncertain,  those  cannibals,  for  in  tome  sense  tbey 
are  such,  made  every  day  their  advantefc  ef  it 
to  prey  upon  the  necessitous  and  indigent  people, 
till  the  discount  of  theie  bills  cam«  to  near  4$) 
per  cent.,  and  the  tickets  of  poor  sailors  to 
50  per  cent,  discount,  if  sold ;  and  loaiki 
f  hem  wore  worse,  they  bring  not  to  be  had 
10  to  12  pL'r  cent,  interest^  which  in  a  few  years 
would  swaliow  up  tho  wholcdebt,  principal  siul 
Interest,  as  is  plain,  without  putting  the  reader 
to  the  trouble  to  run  over  tables  of  celwiii^ 
tion. 

This  every  day  sunk  the  credit  of  the  emww, 
Ace.  to  that  the  raies  of  everythinii  ri»in2  U 
proportion    to  the  discount  of  th  uM 

s^nn  hiive  brouthl  tti#?  quocU's  afl'i,  .  im 

or  11  worst*  poMure  fh<in  hi*  kie  >J>\jetty  ¥Ja§ 
William  utrugwlt-d  with,  when  the  sum  gives  by 
parljitment ,  through  the  extravagaoce  of  dlseoua^ 
print's  of  ^ood9,  and  delieieneiM  of  fnnds.  te 
were  generally  to  be  aeoonnted  in  real  aid  of 
the  public  service  to  be  not  above  oDc-third  «l 
what  they  were  colled  in  the  votes  of  the  bouse. 

These  thin<:rs  being  before  them,  it  it  left  is 
any  one  to  coniider  witether  the  parliament  ea|t 
givtnj?  money  lor  the  ordinary  service  of  the  oai^ 
vKHualling,  ordnance,  transport,  Ike  ,  ev^  |PHr« 
and  so  leaving  p.\ymentt  to  be  made  in  tmam, 
had  been  either'  prudent  or  praetieable^  etnat 
every  year  the  ordinary  service  bronf  ht  wt  ie 
debt  further  than  the  sumt  deoMMdod  bf  leoK 
dents  unforeseeot  and  impoiilbto  lo  be  f)t«viM 
for. 

There  tnfght  be  much  more  said,  but  it  is  left 
to  the  mostuissatislied  rational  man  to  tbenanee 
to  s»iy,  whc'tticr  to  have  left  the  eaoe  to  pejOMats 
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m  «oitne,  aa  above,  had  been  uiyUiiDg  else  thaja 
joit  a  put  ting  off  the  evil  dikf,  and  kaviog  Ihc 
dcM  aa  a  growiog  diseaie,  which  may  at  pre- 
i«ttt  be  boni«  withp  but  will  at   last  mrdlibly 
prwm  Hwrtal,  bring  a  slow,  but  certain   death 
Hpoo  lb«  bodf,  iscrMiiiif  every  day,  till  at  hut 
if  iMwId  ha««  b«en  co  greats  that  they  could 
fi«i*er  have  paid  it  at  all.     This  I  take  to  be  the 
trtM.  impart lal  ttatc  of  the  case  at  that  time ; 
aod  tJiCf«tf»re  f  tay  the  parliaoient  could  uot  have 
doBfl  Im  Than  they  did»  vix.  to  bring  the  debt  to 
•  peiBt ;  fii  the  sun  I  eiubilth  a  fund  of  inUr«tt 
f9ff  like  pAyment  «id  «aiiiial  diiohargt  ol  the  in- 
QTMMt  tbat  they  night  liiiaw  what  they  were  in 
Mil«  and  mif  bt  hereafter  take  a  couvenieat  oc- 
i«Bb  M  th«  pubUc  affairs  would  permit^  to  dis- 
rge  th«  wbolei* 
To  have  paid  neither  principal  nor  intereit 
At  kit  have  made  the  debt   mtolembTy 
gMnltWdnoed  the  creditor  to  ioiulTerable  hard- 
iMf^  mad  km  time  the  discount  of  those   bilii 
have  run  at  70  and  80  p«r  cent.,   and  the 
would  have  been  able  to  have  bought  no 
Of  provisions  at  all,  but  what  they  mu»t 
bamm  MlvnMStd  ready   money  for,   which  ready 
litfa«r  they  would  not  have  to  pay,  or  the 
lis  hi  Goorse  mast  entirely  itop. 
any  man  judge  this  with  impartblity,  and 
it  if  they  can  i  I  rou^t  owo  1  do  not  see 
the  parliament  could  do  less  thctn  they  did 
ki  lllo  ease  of  the  debt ;  vis.  to  put  it  upon  a  fund 
far  iIm  payment  of  the  interest,  till  provisiou  may 
fa*  mmd^  for  the  principa),  which  principal  it  is 
eoldeBt  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
t  provision  for ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the 

lond  head,  viz 

2.  That  I  do  not  see  what  they  could  do  more. 
here  are  but  two  articles  in  the  ease  of  a 
P.iyment  of  principal.  2.  Payment  of 
If  the  first  cannot  be  done,  the  last 
Biiift.  This  ifl  only  a  consideration  for  the  party's 
stay  lag  tiU  the  other  can  be  done*  No  man, 
though  he  cannot  pay  a  debt*  can  be  called  a 
bookrupt,  if  he  offers  security,  and  pays  the  in- 
torcst.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  nation  or  the 
goiverament  to  say  they  cannot  pay  this  great 
prltietpal  debt,  at  least  now  ;  but  you  are  offered 
in  the  nation's  behalf  the  payment  of  interest*  and 
that  interest  continued  Ull  the  principal  be  paid  ; 
to  that  in  the  common  course  and  the  nature  of 
thitigs,  the  nation  is  no  way  to  be  lermed  bank- 
npi  i  the  debt  is  secured,  and  were  there  not 
iOflMthuig  etso  in  it,  would  hnvc  been  allowed  to 
bo  voty  good  ;  for  why  should  we  tread  on  one 
aiother's  heels  to  purchase  annuities  of  interest 
at  hot  6  per  cenU  and  pay  our  ready  money  with 
■oeK  oagcfosM  for  them»  and  yet  refute  the  same 
imefesl  for  a  debt  which  we  would  before  have 
itkl  for  30  per  cent,  discount,  or  perhaps  had 
booght  with  that  allowance  ?  This  is  a  most  un- 
aoeOttotabie  poradoi ;  and  to  considor  the  debt 
fflifs  wiMrmla  capacity,  it  is  really  something 
»fil«HoaB  00  other  accounts,  of  which  here- 
illar« 

I  might  add  here  also,  to  loereafe  the  wonder, 
that  the  settlement  allows  the  past  interest  to  be 
cut  op,  and  to  be  added  to  the  principal*  and 
thf  mnning  interest  for  the  future  to  be  paid  upon 
tlto  whole  ;  so  that  the  creditor  turns  usurer  upon 
fotemfflenl^  and  receives  interest  upon  In- 


I: 


terest,  which  he  had  no  title  to  bororc;  and 
which  1  menlionj  because  it  will  occur  again 
to  be  spoken  of,  as  being  a  full  equivalent  to  all 
that  advance,  which  can  be  recalled  out  of  his 
hands  for  the  stock  of  the  South  Sea  Coinpany, 
of  which  by  itself. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  this 
affair  in  its  complex  posture,  in  its  conjoiiMd  cir- 
cumstanceSf  viz,  as  the  payment  of  this  debt  ii 
blended  together  with  a  thing  foreign,  say  some, 
in  its  nature  exotic,  and  remote  to  tho  notions 
and  understaodings  of  the  generality  of  the  people 
portioularly  concerned  in  this  debt ;  out  of  their 
way ;  foreign  to  their  business,  and  consequently 
disagreeable  and  unsatisfying. 

llie  ministry,  if  1  may  venture  to  say  so,  I 
believe  had  quite  other  notions  of  this  part  of 
the  case,  and  annexed  this  article  to  the  orheros 
an  additional  consideration  to  the  debt  oforeaaid^ 
expectinj^,  no  doubt,  that  the  exclutivt  prMtafo 
of  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas  should  b«  ftoolved 
with  a  particular  satisfaction,  should  be  valued  at 
someth ing  in  the  rate  of  their  debt,  and  should 
have  made  the  sobscriptjoa  loore  worth  to  thosie 
chat  subscribed;  that  it  was  given  in  as  an  en- 
couragement to  ail  people  who  should  hereafter 
trust  the  government ;  that  In  consideration  of 
their  having  been  kept  out  of  their  money,  these 
things  were  thrown  in,  both  to  gratify  and  obhge 
them.  (I)  Hie  turning  their  post  interest  into- 
principal ;  and  (2)  the  giving  them  on  eacluslvc 
trade  to  the  South  Seas,  a  trade  so  improved  In 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  so  capable  to  be 
iinproved  in  our^, 

J  am  persuaded,  speaking  without  the  least  re- 
spect to  persons,  the  projectors  who  contrived, 
the  government  or  ministry  who  managed,  nay. 
the  very  ptirliament  who  granted  this  act,  under- 
stood this  case  in  some  measure  as  1  have  put  it, 
and  the  reasons  are  these* 

1.  Because,  really,  in  the  nature  of  the  tbin^, 
abstracted  from  prejudice  and  party,  tt  seemn 
that  it  is  certoioly  so.  How  infiniiely,  then,  does 
the  plague  of  parties  influence  all  our  affairs  I 
and  how  docs  It  change  the  very  nature  and  coo- 
sequence  of  things  T 

2.  Because,  had  they  not  conceived  thus  of  It^ 
(hey  would  never  have  tacked  it  to  a  thing  of 
this  value  and  consequence,  since  I  believe  it  will 
be  readily  granted  that  either  of  these  things, 
vis.  the  settling  a  fund  of  interest  for  the  debt, 
and  the  erecting  a  public  company  for  a  trade  to 
the  South  Seas,  would  have  been  leaped  at  apart 
by  every  one  concerned  in  the  firsti  or  capable 
of  venturing  In  the  last ;,  and  I  think  I  do  not 
speak  without  book  in  either  of  these* 

h  remains  to  inquire  why  that,  which  in  a 
separate  consideration  is  so  clear,  and  without 
exccptionf  should  foil  under  such  a  general  dis- 
like when  brought  together ;  that  there  are  some 
reasons  to  be  assigned,  which  arc  invidious,  per- 
sonal, and  which  the  author  of  this  caret  not  to 
mention,  is  a  thing  rather  to  bo  sighed  for  than 
disputed  ;  but  some  reasons  other  than  these  may 
be  hinted  at. 

1.  The  seeming  force  there  is  in  the  act,  to 
make  these  the  company,  and  Done  else,  and  to*^ 
oblige  these  to  be  the  people. 

2.  The  unhappy  sorting  of  the  people,  in  the 
consequence  of  the  aclj  putting  them  upon  the 


I 
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trade,  who  arc  neither  qualified  by  drcumstiincef; 
nor  geniut  tn  itp  mid  who  by  their  ignomace  have 
brought  thcmiekct  to  diilike  it,  even  becauie 
they  do  not  uaderf  tand. 

Both  theie  I  Ukc  to  be  miifortunei  to  the  pro- 
poiert  of  thii  Afr.iir ;  and  yrt  both  are  thingi 
which  ( 1 )  they  could  not  easily  foresee  ;  and  (2) 
foreseeing,  they  could  not  eatily  prevent  without 
putting  all  upon  a  haiard. 

L  They  could  not  easily  foresee  it;  for  who 
could  hikve  imugincd  that  a  thing  so  generaHy 
applauded  before,  whirh  we  had  been  blamed  so 
often  and  to  publicly  for  neglecting,  which  our 
cnemiei,  the  French,  have  made  iuch  infinite  ad- 
vantage of,  thould  not  be  esteemed  an  advantage 
to  ui?  Or  that,  to  oblige  thera  ail  lo  an  cquoi 
■nd  proportioned  subscription  should  be  taken  at 
•o  impoftition  ?  1  must  own  I  am  against  alt 
manner  of  force^and  think  it  had  been  better  here 
iefl  more  to  choice ;  but  how  better  ?  I  do  not  mean 
better  for  the  peopJe,  but  better  for  the  ministry  ; 
that  their  work  had  been  eauier^  and  the 
popular  clamour  less  without  it ;  for  the  advan* 
tage  proposed  is  to  the  people,  not  to  the  minis- 
try ;  and  the  force  then  is  no  more  than  as  you 
would  have  forced  a  child  or  a  itinatic  out  of  a 
house  that  was  on  i)re  ;  and  I  r&ther  put  it  thus 
upon  a  supposition,  that  there  it  «ome  constraint, 
thoR  argue,  though  the  case  might  bear  It, 
strictly  speaking,  that  really  here  is  no  force  at  all. 
2.  But  to  suppose  the  ministry  had  foreseen 
that  the  notion  of  a  force,  how  much  soever  to 
our  advanfoge,  is  so  irksome  a  thm;^,  that  it 
would  haiard  the  bringing  the  propoiaJ  into  a 
general  dislike.  Since  liberty  it  sa  nice  a  thing 
that  it  should  not  be  touched  upon,  though  it 
was  never  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  per- 
son ;  yet  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  go 
forward,  vii.  in  joining  the  two  proposals,  aad 
leave  the  thing  more  lo  choice  than  they  have 
done. 

Liberty  if  an  invaluable  privilege,  and  no  man 
can  in  his  right  understanding  be  easily  able  to 
be  too  careful  of  it.  1  remember  a  story  of  two 
English  soldiers  in  Catalonia  this  very  war ;  the 
general  finding  that  the  liberty  our  people  took 
in  eating  grapes  and  other  liitcious  fruits  in  those 
hot  countries,  waa  very  destructive  to  the  health 
of  the  men,  that  It  threw  them  into  Buxet  and 
feven,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them, 
mude  an  order  that  none  of  the  men,  under  great 
penalty,  should  cat  any  grapes.  The  Knglith 
■oldiert  had  tranigressed  tbe  order,  and  carried 
the  puniilimeni  along  wich  the  crime,  for  they 
fell  into  a  flux,  and  were  dDngeroutly  ill.  The 
officer  ord<;red  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  in 
order  lo  punish  them :  one  of  the  men  answered, 
'*  The  general  may  e'en  let  us  alone,  for  we  shall 
not  trouble  him  long/'  However,  lick  a<  they 
were,  orders  in  the  army  must  be  observed,  and 
they  were  brought  before  him,  for  go  ihey  could 
not.  Ilie  officer  asked  them  "  How  durtt  they  cat 
grapes  when  they  knew  the  order  ?"  The  fellow 
boiaiy  told  liim,  **  Tbat  in  all  hl«  orders  oi  lo  the 
service  they  had  obeyed  punctually,  and  never 
troosgreised ;  but  in  this,  as  what  concerned 
themaelvci  only,  they  were  Englishmen  and  free- 
men, and  thought  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to 
kill  tbcmselvcB  whenever  they  bad  a  mind  to 
iU" 


Indeed,  upon  thete  nice  principtet  of  libsrlf 
here  may  be  some  force  alleged,  but  in  iba  nuia 
it  cannot  be  lo  properly  called  force  i  b^eamr 
every  man  that  doe4i  not  think  fit  to  come  is  m»f 
remain  in  the  state  he  was  before  i  nor  4m  I 
think  that  state  is  or  can  be  worse  than  belotc. 
because  other  provision  than  a  paiUaiaciilary 
fund  of  interest  could  never  be  made,  or  be  es* 
pected  to  be  made  :  and  if  1  judge  right  of  tht 
additional  article,  which  they  call  the  South  Scs 
stock,  which  ii  reckoned  an  incumbrance,  it  standi 
upon  this  foot,  vise,  that  it  takes  nothing  from  Um 
subscription  which  it  does  not  first  add  to  U$ 
because  the  interest  which  is  paid  by  tbia  iub- 
icription  upon  the  arrear  of  interest  allowed  to 
be  added  to  the  principal,  amounu  in  tioM  to 
much  more  than  the  IQ  per  cenL  which  it  to  b« 
called  in  by  the  company  to  form  the  stock  lor 
carrying  on  the  trade. 

Perhaps  this  hoi  not  been  much  thought  of  by 
those  who  complain  of  the  hardships  that  Ihit 
trade  is  to  them ;  and  thia  may  be  farther  im- 
proved by  such  whose  buainesi  it  is  to  defeiid  the 
proposal  in  general.  These  sheets  are  not  prepared 
to  defend  one  side  against  aDOlher,  but,  as  Car  ii 
is  possible,  to  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light  bo» 
tween  both,  that  they  may  see  for  themselTM 
what  it  is  proper  to  do  or  may  in  the  case. 

It  seems  very  unhappy  to  this  nation  tbat  wach 
uneasinest,  and  such  strife  and  clamourr  and  par- 
ty making,  should  be  amongst  us,  about  not  tbo 
things,  themselves,  but  the  mere  joimof  thecB 
together  ;  since,  as  it  is  noted  before,  take  tbcn 
asunder,  and  I  make  m  doubt  bul  we  fthoiild  bt 
very  ready  to  embrace  them  both;  I  expUio 
myself  thus. 

i  cannot  think  but  that  all  the  peraoat  coo* 
cerned  in  the  debt  upon  the  navy,  transport,  vie* 
tuolling,  ordnancci  &e.  whose  debt  was  in  the  pos- 
ture and  condition  at  was  before  observed,  would 
have  been  very  well  contented  and  satisfied  with  an 
act  of  parliament  establishing  a  fund  of  perpetual 
intcreit  at  6  per  cent,  for  their  debt  till  the  priudpal 
shall  be  paid,  and  wouid  have  taken  it  as  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  the  an  ear  of  interest 
odded  to  the  principal  debt ;  had  the  act  gone  no 
farther  than  this,  I  irmly  believe  every  one  lud 
been  fully  satisfied  and  thankful ;  my  reasoni  te 
it  are  these, 

L  Why  should  we  not  think  to,  when  we  re- 
ject on  the  precarious  condition  of  those  debts 
before  1  I.  How  impossible  to  l>e  paid  in  many 
ages  by  the  course  of  the  navy.  %  How  cer- 
tain to  increase  every  year  by  the  same  necM> 
sity  that  brought  them  to  the  height  ik^j  wen 
at« 

2.  Why  ihould  we  not  think  so,  wlieo  we  re* 
fleet  how  well  content  people  were  with  the  like 
method  ?  Though  with  but  4  per  cent,  interest 
in  former  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  orphans*  debit 
in  the  city  of  London,  and  how  long  and  ear* 
ncttly  the  creditors  of  the  exchequer  debt  bavt 
been  soliciting  for  the  same  grace  ;  in  either  joC 
which  cases  the  debt  was  not  less  just,  ~^ 

unlikely  to  be  some  time  or  other  paid   ' 
But  if  thcHo  aru  thought  remote  instaDCM^ 
are  other  nearer  our  view  which  I  need  not 
Let  such  as  question  this  look  back  to  oof 
transport  debt,  parliamentary  deficiencies  ' 
on  coali,  and  culm,  glass^  &c.»  Irish 
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},  md  many  other  tbe  odd  (^ndi  of  the 
lite«Pin ;  for  which,  during  the  long  nohcitation  in 
pnliHMaC,  and  at  the  treasury,  this  uied  to  be 
tiM  pica  ;  "  If  they  cannot  pity  ut  the  debt,  let 
tkcm  ^Tc  ui  a  fimd  for  the  interest,  and  we  are 
Mtiafied;  then  we  can  sell  iU  then  wc  can  make 
totnethmg  of  it." 

B,  Why  fhould  oot  we  think  lo  when  we  lee, 
aftiihiotcid  above,  annuities  settled  on  fundt  of  In. 
tcrcgt  at  ihe  lannc  rate,  or  rather  lower  ?  And 
wbidi  aaooitici  are  but  juit  the  same  thing  at 
tbit,  M  eagerly  purchaied  with  ready  moneys  *o 
cadi  J  Sllcd  before  the  very  Binning  of  the  act, 
and  bouf  ht  alkerwardi  at  the  advance  of  a  year's 
and  a  year  and  a  half  i  purchase. 

Thete  are  tome  of  the  reaioni  why!  think, 
had  this  fund  of  interest  stood  by  itself  as  a  te. 
curity  for  the  payment  of  this  debt,  adding  the 
arrear  of  interest  to  the  principal  debt,  and  turn- 
le^  the  wbote  into  an  annuity  of  32  years  at  6  per 
cent*  with  the  principal  inotiey  to  be  then  repaid  ; 
nay,  though  ihe  principal  money  had  been  then  to 
link,  it  would  gladly  hav«  been  accepted. 

Now  let  us  tee  the  tniifortuiie  of  our  diTisions 
and  breaches  among  ourselves,  which  occasions  all 
this  murmur.  The  annexing  tn  this  fund  of  interest 
the  privilege  of  this  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  stock  to  be  raised  upon  10  per 
eeat.  only  of  this  debt,  and  even  this  10  per  cent. 
obtained  in  the  subscription  over  and  above  tho 
debt,  by  giving  an  interest  i^pon  the  arrear  of 
interest  in  the  debt*  This  is  the  ily  in  the  sweet 
oiiitiDeot  of  the  apothecary,  which  caaies  it, 
however  healing  in  itself,  to  send  forth  a  stinking 
nvour« 

Now  it  would  be  inquired  here,  why  this  wai 
■diied  by  the  govemnieni?  Was  it  for  some  gain 
the  siinia^  wera  to  make  of  it  ?  Or  was  it 
^vea  in  ••  a  supposed  advantage  to  the  snbscri- 
bert»  to  encourage  them^  and  to  make  amends  for 
tha  lota  they  sustained   by  being  out  of  their 


Aj  to  any  advantage  to  the  government  by 
■raotin^  the  privilege  of  a  trnde  to  the  South 
&■!,  and  erecting  a  company  for  that  purpose, 
I  ihall  give  full  fpsce  for  any  one  that  can  to  set 
those  advantages  down:  I  profesi  myself  ignorant 
of  any  real  advantage  made  by  it,  no,  not  one 
^  '  ing  to  the  governinent  or  to  the  ministry, 
public  or  private.     If  there  h  any  sup- 

^ advantage  in  the  putting  that   part  of  the 

Mock  which  remains  in  the  treasury  into  a  form 
so  as  it  may  be  passed  in  payment,  &c  as  it  now 
U,  I  answer,  this  is  no  advantage  at  all^  because 
tho  same  would  have  been  made  la  the  innutties 
Of  ftinds  of  interest  without  it,  and  perhaps  more 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  receiver,  as  well  as  to 
the  credit  of  the  payer;  and  therefore  this  cannot 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Bouth  Sea  trade, 
Of  brought  as  a  reason  why  the  government 
joined  it  to  the  interest  of  tho  debt  j  nor  indeod^ 
opon  the  striotett  examination,  can  I  find  that  ever 
•aj-  advantage  was  pretended  either  by  the  minis- 
try b  proposing  it,  or  charged  upon  them  by  the 
oldaeton  to  it ;  but  that  truly  and  bona  Jide  the 
aWMry^  proposed  this  merely  as  an  advantage 
to  IIm  tobseribersi  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
peopio  ooooemed,  and  as  a  means  to  promote  a 
traw  wbioh  might  be  in  the  end  so  glorious  to 
tiM  oatioQ,  io  profitable  to  the  parties  coneemed, 


and  so  manifest  a  foundutton  of  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  commerce  to  the  tv^hole.  If  there  arc 
any  other  clauses  of  advantage  to  the  government 
than  these,  I  must  own  they  are  laid  out  of  my  sight, 
nor  I  believe  can  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  pre- 
sent project  find  them  out,  at  least  I  have  never 
heard  them  assigned,  and  shall  say  more  to  it  wheo 
I  do. 

On  the  other  band,  had  the  ministry  proposed 
such  a  trade  by  itielf;  hnd  books  been  laid  open 
in  the  city  for  a  voluntary  subscription  of  a  stock 
to  carry  it  on  ^  had  the  adventure  been  proposed 
with  the  favour  and  under  the  protection  of  tho 
government,  with  nil  its  hmards,  with  all  its  sup- 
posed impracticable  parts  ^  had  the  privileges  and 
limitationi  of  the  present  act  been  oQered,  what 
think  you,  gentlemen  obji^ctors  ?  Will  you  speak 
your  thoughts  Impartially,  without  party  prejudice 
under  this  ministry,  or  any  ministry?  Would  il 
have  been  rejected?  Would  not  any  sum  have 
been  subscribed  ?  Would  adventurers  h^vebeen 
round  or  no  ?  I  am  persuaded  no  man  will  «uy  il 
would  have  failed  ;  no  man  cnn  doubt  it,  if  I  hey 
wilt  consider  the  forward  humour  of  the  age  in 
new  adventures,  or  the  long  interruption  of  trade 
by  the  war,  which  has  left  the  merchants  of  this 
city  and  nation  leu  room  to  extend  their  com* 
merce  than  formerly  %  if  they  consider  ihe  flush 
stocks  which  our  trading  people  are  rurnishod 
with,  and  their  readiness  to  launch  out  where 
there  are  probable  advantages ;  these  things  coo* 
sidercd,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  such  a  pro* 
posal  standing  by  itself  had  been  very  well 
relished  by  the  generality  of  our  people  j  nay,  I 
will  not  say  but  they  would  have  purchased  thfl 
privileges  and  protection,  now  slighted*  with  tlii 
advance  of  money*  as  was  done  in  the  East  India 
trade,  and  has  been  offered  in  others.  Nor  am  I 
alone,  1  believe,  in  my  opinion. 

But  have  we  not  something  then  peculiar  in  tho 
fate  of  this  nation,  which  an  indifferent  man  must 
needs  lament,  that  the  surface  of  affairs  can  so 
much  alter  the  temper,  and  that  our  judgmenti 
are  so  overruled  by  our  prejudices  that  we  cannot 
approve  of  that  joined  together  which  we  would 
so  freely  embrace  if  offered  apart  ?  I  am  not 
writing  satires  here,  nor  pleading  for  a  party ;  If 
I  were,  I  should  take  some  freedom  on  both  sides ; 
I  should  perhaps  reproach  those  people  who  wiU 
reject  public  advantages  for  the  soke  of  private 
prejudices;  and  because  they  cannot  go  along 
with  Ihe  public  in  all  their  proceedings,  will  not 
therefore  go  along  with  them  in  those  wherein 
the  general  good  is  evidently  carried  on.  I 
should,  on  tho  other  band,  perhaps  say,  thai 
the  joining  these  two  unhappy  happy  thought* 
together,  was  no  token  of  making  a  right  judg- 
ment of  the  temper  of  our  times,  and  the  only  cause 
of  the  disorder  that  has  happened  among  us  upon 
this  head. 

Unhappy  conjunction  I  that  two  good  tbingi 
should  make  one  bad  one :  two  things  equally 
happy  asunder  advantageous,  pleasiQg,  profit* 
able  apart,  but  put  together  pleases  everybody 
the  leis,  and  hardly  anybody  so  well  as  they  would 
do  asunder* 

If  any  moo  inquires  why  this  Is  m;  why  that 
which  in  itself  is  agreeable,  useful,  and  proGtuble, 
should  not  be  so  when  joined  with  another  tbing 
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equally  lo?  Aofwer  mlftbt  be  fivett  levornl  w^j* 
lo  bik'f  thus  i- — 

1.  The  thing  is  party  -  cursed ;  it  ii  attached 
hj  t  vojiety  of  clash  in;;,  qui  drr  el  ting  people ;  lome 
cry  it  up  »o  ranch  beyond  iUrcal  merit,  and  othen 
run  it  down  so  far  below,  that  the  ftrifc  has  ren- 
dered it  a  bone  of  contention. 

2.  Some  find  fanlt  with  if,  because  they  do  not 
ttnderstand  it,  and  some  because  they  think  they 
do  ;  and  the  multitude  of  inquirers  on  one  hand* 
Kod  exptisitors  on  the  other;  some  asking  what 
h  Is,  who  know  well  enough  before ;  others  pre- 
leoding  to  tell  them  what  it  is,  while  they  know 
nothing  of  it  themselves  :  by  this  the  text  is  ren- 
dered tntricate,  which  in  itself  wos  plain  enough, 
and  we  amuse  ourselves  with  difficulties  where 
there  are  none, 

3.  The  project  and  the  people  are  unhappily 
ftt*iorted,  by  puttini^  the  trade  as  an  appendix  to 
the  debt ;  had  the  debt  been  setrled  on  a  fund, 
it  above  ;  had  6  per  cent,  been  allowed  for  inte- 
Kft  till  the  principal  hud  been  paid,  or  had  tliey 
added  )  per  cent,  more,  and  sunk  the  principal, 
the  people  had  gone  away  well  satisfied*  and  they 
had  sold  fortfae  full  value';  if  the  irovemmeot  bad 
had  any  reserved  stock  of  them  they  would  have 
been  as  current  as  chequer  bills,  and  might  have 
been  issued  out  on  any  account  whatsoever;  but 
dofrpfd  with  this  South  Sea  triide^  like  two  men 
in  the  water,  who  are  but  young  swimmers,  alone 
they  might  make  shift  to  get  out  well  enough,  | 
and  people  at  hand  would  help  them,  but  clasp- 
ing together,  They  sink  out  of  rcach^  and  drowa 
tme  another. 

So  of  the  trade  ;  it  falls  among  people  unac- 
quainted w*ilh  trade ;  that  have  no  occasion  to 
venture  to  sea,  understand  nothing  of  merchaodiji- 
Ingy  atid  therefore  they  cannot  think  of  it  with 
any  temper.  Butchers,  graiien,  cheesemongers, 
sltlp*cbandlerai  carpenters,  smiths  (and  other 
handicrafts),  brewers*  bakers,  coopers,  and  the 
like,  and  an  infinite  number  of  these ;  to  talk  to 
these  of  a  South  Sea  trade,  is  to  talk  Hebrew 
and  Arabic :  like  Esop's  cock,  they  spurn  the 
diamond  with  contempt,  and  will  sell  two  of  them 
for  a  handful  of  barley. 

These  are  some  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
th«  contempt  of  the  South  Sea  trade  ;  the  an- 
swers and  remedies  1  reserve  to  speak  of  in  Us 
Qoursc 

I  come  now  to  the  particular  article  of  the  trade 
In  the  South  Seas  ;  and  since  it  is  to  no  purpose 
fm  object  against  the  conjunction,  let  us  inquire 
£nto  them  complc^aly. 

1.  Is  the  annuity  tho  urorae  for  tlie  South  Soa 
•tock? 

2.  Is  the  slock  the  worse  for  the  annuity  ? 
The   annuity  is  the  worse  for  the  stock  thus 

hr,  vii.  that  10  per  cent*  upon  the  original  st4M:k 
is  liable  to  be  culled  for,  to  be  i<H  apart  at  a 
stock  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Seat ; 
•o  far  you  may  say  the  annuity  is  the  wor&e.  But 
then  this  also  is  upon  a  supposition  that  this 
South  Sea  trade  »hall  entirely  miscarry,  and 
these  objections  lie  against  that  supposjlion. 

1.  Jf  it  does  mi f carry,  it  does  not  follow  that 
tllty  must  run  out  all  their  stock  ;  there  are  in. 
Stances  of  many  undertakings  in  trade,  where  the 
partiei  finding  a  stop  to  the  protpeet,  or  un  im- 
probability of  success,  baTC  laid  It  down  ultb  littic 


I  loss,  perhaps  one  quarter  lost,  or  mor*  ;  cod  k 
all  this  clamour  worth  while  for  the  haiard  of  '^ 
I  per  cent.,  supposing  k  should  miacarry?  lor  it 
does  not  follow  they  must  wind  off  all  th«  bottom  * 
It  is  very  probable  the  company  will  sea  whaiher 
they  arv  likely  to  stand  or  no,  get  or  lo«e,  boM 
or  fdil,  before  they  have  run  out  one  quarter  part 
I  of  so  great  a  stock  as  ia  proposed  to  be  adv«B* 
tured  here. 

[  2.  It  it  should  not  miscarry,  but  tha  trada  bt 
jeftablished  and  thrive,  all  this  argumeBt  la  than  at 
I  an  end  ;  then  happy  would  be  tho  day  that  tho 
I  stock  was  subseribed,  happy  the  thought  that  bU 
I  the  scheme,  and  he  that  cries  it  down  must  sow 
flatter  us  the  soonest  with  his  good  opinion  ^f  it, 
I  and  protends  he  thought  so  from  the  beginaing ; 
mor  can  the  trade  be  then  the  wona  for  the 
annuity. 

I  Hut  how  can  this  be,  say  the  objectora.  Sue* 
jceed!  It  cannot  succeed!  The  thing  ia  tml 
practicable,  the  door  is  not  open  for  a  trade  ;  to 
set  people  to  trade  now  is  as  if  the  governmetit 
wanted  more  confederates,  and  were  to  iocorpo* 
rate  a  body  of  men  to  make  war,  not  to  trade  ; 
that  the  new  company  shall  join  in  the  grand 
alliaoee,  and,  like  a  little  republic,  Ivctp  to  carry 
on  the  war ;  that  we  must  fight  our  way  throufb 
and  trade  av  coupdecamaru  A  trade  1  says  one ; 
it  must  be  a  trade  in  blocMl ;  we  see  no  other  trade 
in  view  ■  for  tct  which  party  soever  prevail,  the 
trade  must  be  carried  on  by  force  ;  neither  Kiof 
Philip  nor  King  Charles  will  let  thtir  oati»|«oU 
tride  with  you  but  by  force,  on  pain  of  IbagiU 
tows,  and  with  all  possible  dinicuUy  and  baiai4, 
it  is  therefore  but  an  amusement  of  Iradi^  mf 
they,  without  any  reahty  ;  and  this  belaf  to  vSm- 
bte  a  CO  Huston,  they  tell  us  makes  all  tha  real 
suspected,  and  is  a  great  argument  of  tha  gtaefil 
dislike. 

And  thus  I  am  brought  to  inquire,  aa  in  tha 
title,  whether  this  trade  ia  to  b«  carried  an,  yea 
or  no?  whether  in  reality  such  a  trade  is  pia- 
bable  or  feo^iible  ?  or,  whether  it  ts  impracticable, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  but  with  a  folly  next  ta 
lunacy,  which  is  suggested. 

To  come  at  this  question  in  a  poatore  that  my 
render  the  answer  intelligible,  it  aeeras  necewvf 
to  state  the  thing  itself  quc^stioncd  about,  and  ta 
lay  down,  in  iis  clear  terms  as  pouihle,  what 
this  tiling  called  the  South  Sea  trade  ia;  what  j 
it  mi-uiis  us  it  ts  now  vulgarly  oecepted^  ***!  what 
we  are  to  understand   by  It' 

By  the  South  Sea  trade  ira  are  to  nadarvtaad 
one  of  theae  three  thmgs. 

1.  An  open,  free  commerce  of  the  Briiiah  aa> 
tion  to  and  in  the  several  porta  and  ptaeta  af 
America  posn^ssed  by  the  Spaniards,  either  lacll 
as  ure  or  shall  be  reduced  by  us,  or  hj  KiBf 
Charles  lit,  with  liberty  to  carry  our  manttfaa 
cures  and  merchandizes,  ships  and  facton,  UMmt 
directly,  without  stop  in  Old  Spain,  aad  to  laiai 
return,  and  bring  back  from  theooe  ttich  gaada  •■ 
•hull  be  purchased  there ;  and,  in  short,  to  trade 
thither  as  the  French  do  now  with  the  Spaniards 
under  King  Philip,  or  aa  we  do  to  the  £mS 
Indies.  And  in  this  sense  I  think  it  can  he  aa 
offence  to  say  thia  trade  can  never  be  canlad 
on. 

t2.  Or  wo  are  to  understand  a  eettttnf  b  eaBi 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominiona  In  Amertea,  who- 


^ 


flier  bjr  wmj  of  (Htnqueitf  factory,  or  otberwi<e»  as 
ttv  tK*  Srh  arttde  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (quoted 
vc^  are  allowed  to  do;  and  keeping  thi» 
•  t  lenient  as  oar  own,  erect  there  a  hvr 
market  for  our  European  goods  ;  the  Spaniard i 
hairing  free  accetti  to  come  thither  to  buy,  and  we 
liberty  from   thence  to  trade   to   thdr 
-!«  above.      And  in  thii  lenie  It  is  ai  fm* 
,,;...  ..it>le  to  carry  on  thii  trade  as  in  the  other 
8.   Or,  by  a  trade  to  the  South  Seai^  we  are 
1o  nodcntand  our  seizing  some   such  part  or 
place  in  Atneric>i»  whether  alreitdy  possetsed  or 
i»ot   poiieMed,   as   we  »hall  think  proper*  and 
fakinjr  »t    aa  our  own,   by  virtue  of  the  treaty 
■liove  noted,   to  settle,    plant,   and  inhabit  the 
ttme  as  a  colony,  erecting  there  such  trade  with 
lile   adjacent  countries,   whether  SpAniardt  or 
vthen,  and  improving  the  native   fruitful  nest  of 
ftiv  place  as  much  as  possible,  taking  at  the  tame 
llaie   all  opportunities  to  open  a.  trnde  with  the 
Spantards  as  much  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
Md  which  there  h  no  question  will  be  contider- 
a^le.    And  this  is  the  way  a  trade  may  be  carried 
on.   This,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  is  the  way  of  trade 
the  ipovemment  proposes,  and  what  they  mean 
by  a  rr«de  to  the  South  Seas  ;  and  thts  is,  so  far 
freiB  being  little  or  inconsiderable,   however  it 
may  be  lc»«  than  the  golden  mountains  some  peo- 
ple have  formed  notions  of  In  their  imH|7indtion» 
that  thfs  trade  is  not  only  probable  to  be  great, 
but  capable  of  beinf  the  greatest,  cdmI  Tsluable, 
tiiott  profitable,  and  most  incretifng  branch  of 
trade  in  our  whole  Britiih  cominarce,  wel*  worth 
aJt  the  hazard,  adventure,  expense^  and  pains  of 
*^"  undertaking;  sufficient  to  enrourage  u*  ic 
t,  and  reward   us  in    the  eKccutioo  ; 
de  which,   had   it  been  offered  to  the  mer- 
chanditing   part  of  mnnkind,  who   understood 
tradr,  who  were  employed  in  commerce  and  ac- 
customed   to   adventures,    and    not   unhappily 
joined  in  and  tied  down  to  a  rmhble  of  caiuat  sub- 
aeHben,  neither  iocHned  to,  capable  of,  or  in  the 
Itait  having  a  genius  to  trade,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  met  with  another  kind  of  reception  than 
now  it  haj. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  in  order  to  set  things 
Hfht  among  ua,  people  would  give  themselves 
leiive  to  distinjjutsh  a  tittic  between  what  is,  and 
is  not,  the  deafgii  in  this  thing,  called  the 
;h  Sea  trade,  and  between  what  may  be  dime 
may  not  be  done,  that  we  may  not  pre. 
;1y  argne  ourselvea  out  of  all  the  trade,  be. 
le  we  have  not  the  gatet  of  Mexico  opened 
to  OS.  This  is  no  part  of  the  tbJng,  the  very  i 
Word  South  Seas  in  the  act  of  parliument  denotes 
iiei  the  words  ^n(/ oiff  and  ducor«r,  men* 
in  the  act,  tell  us  othcrwite, 
e  are  to  find  out  or  discover  some  place  or 
plieei  hj  Americii,  where  we  may  fix  and  aeitle 
a  Bfitiih  c/»loay,  which  by  the  treaty  is  to  be  our 
own;  «nd  h  not  thtienoafh?  Will  not  trade 
fkll  in  ?  Will  not  the  country  produce  to  us  as 
"  ■  ^panhfds?  Are  we  lets  indus« 
V  ?  U  we  fit  in  a  barren  spot, 
,  but  why  not  somewhere  among 
e  goiti,  liip  silver,  the  drugs^  the  indigo,  cocoa, 
eochineitt,  nnd  the  like,  a«  well  as  they ;  and 
being  situated  here,  fixed  and  settled,  can  we 
Viat  a  trade  ?  Did  any  mjin  think  all  wc  were 
tn  do  waa  only  to  carry  goods  to  G^rthagena  nnd 


Panaota,  and  bring  home  motmy  ?  Thia  beara 
no  proportion  to  the  design,  nor  is  of  a  duration 
worth  our  dependiag  upon ;  for  it  would  be 
every  day  in  tba  power  of  the  Spani&rdi  to  put 
an  end  to  it,  aiad  prohibit  it  again.  But  our 
buaineta  ii  to  seize  and  posse&s ;  mark  the  word 
in  the  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  to  keep 
it  for  our  own. 

This  is,  then,  what  we  aro  to  understand  by  a 
trade  to  the  South  Seat,  viz.  that  wc  shall,  un- 
der the  protection,  in  the  namc»  and  by  the 
power  of  her  Mojeity,  seize,  take,  and  posacit, 
such  port  or  place,  or  pUcei,  land,  territory, 
ooiiotry,  or  dominion,  call  it  what  you  pleaae,  at 
W  ate  fit,  in  America,  and  keep  it  for  our  own. 
Keeping  it  implies  planting,  ietUing,  Inhabiting, 
spreading,  and  all  that  is  usual  in  such  cuiei. 
And  when  this  is  done,  what  arc  we  to  do  with 
It  ?  Why,  we  are  to  trade  to  it  and  from  it ; 
whither  ?  Wherever  we  can,  with  Spaniards  or 
anybody  that  will  trade  with  us  :  aud  it  is  not 
saying  we  shall  have  no  trade  with  the  Spaniard!, 
when  we  say  they  will  not  lulfer  their  ptfople 
freely  to  trade  with  us ;  but  tet  the  English  get 
a  good  footing  on  the  South  Sea  coast  of  America, 
and  let  Ihem  and  the  Spaoiardi  alone  for  trading 
with  one  another  i  let  the  king  of  Spain  prevent 
it  If  he  can. 

This  is  what  I  am  willing  to  have  called  the 
true  design  of  thia  South  Sea  company  ;  and  f 
■m  the  rather  so,  because  1  have  se4.-n  no  scheme, 
nor  cno  I  form  any  aclietne  in  tny  Lhoughti,  upoti 
any  oiher  fouudiitjon  that  if  feasible  in  iti  na* 
ture. 

The  contrivers  of  this  undertaking  know  ton 
well  the  temper,  constitution,  and  sitiie  of  u^aira 
j  of  the  Spttniiirdi  in  Americi,  to  have  pTotnisod 
to  themselves,  that  by  any  treaty,  caipitulation, 
or  ttipulatiou,  either  in  New  Spain  or  Old,  tht^y 
will  ever  be  brought  to  lay  open  the  trade  of 
their  Indies  to  the  Engliih,  or  indeed^  to  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  they  might  be  brought  to  admit  a 
trade  to  particular  places  for  proviaions,  fish, 
com,  or  luch  things  as  they  may  more  parti cu< 
briy  want  in  those  plnccs  for  the  subsistence  of 
their  people  :  or,  they  muy  be  brought  to  treat 
with  you  for  an  assent  or  permission  to  bring 
negroes  to  them ;  a  thing  more  proper  for  tlie 
Alrican  company  than  any  other  ;  and  the  rea- 
son for  that  may  be  only  because  they  know  not 
where  else  to  have  them.  But  that  they  will 
permit  you  to  a  free  importatmn  among  them  of 
your  European  manufacttires,  and  exportation  of 
bullion  from  them,  is  ao  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
their  trade,  so  destructive  to  their  own  interett, 
ond  would  be  so  fital  to  the  very  life  and  being 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe,  {  mean  ui 
to  commerce,  that  utilcss  the  Spaniards  are  to  be 
divested  of  common  seme,  infatuate,  and  given 
up,  abandoning  thuir  own  commerce,  throwing 
away  the  only  valuable  stake  they  have  left  in 
the  world,  and,  in  short,  bent  to  their  own  ruin, 
we  cannot  suggest  that  they  will  ever,  on  ikny 
consideration,  or  for  any  equivalent,  part  with  so 
valuable,  indeed,  so  inestimable  a  jewel,  aa  the 
eselustve  power  of  trade  to  their  own  plantuiions 
in  America. 

The  mistaking  of  tbii  1  believe  to  be  another 
reason,  and  perhupt  one  of  the  chief  too,  of  tht* 
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pretended  dislike  and  ooiiipialat  agotDBt  this  ua< 
dertnkin^. 

It  U  always  a  disadvantage  to  any  undertaking 
to  hiive  it  feprcientcd  in  unintetUgible  termt, 
and  to  have  it  make  high  pwtensionsp  even  to 
thbg»  im practicable  in  their  own  nature ;  and 
nothing  ha*  been  more  the  miifortune  of  thta 
010*111  r  before  us* 

]  hove  spoken  to  this  largely  elsewhere,  and 
therefore  shall  say  the  less  here  ;  but,  without 
doubt,  they  who  first  represented  this  design,  ns 
tn  undertaking  to  settle  a  free  trade,  with  the 
eoiiftcnt,  and  by  the  concession  of  the  govern- 
in  en  t  of  Spam,  to  the  porta  and  plaeei  posieited 
by  the  Spaoiordi  iu  America,  either  ignorantty 
amused  themselves  by  their  own  wrong  oonoep* 
tlont  of  things,  or  formed  these  notioni^  and 
spread  Ihem  about  to  amuse  other  people,  with  a 
design  to  perplei  their  heads  about  it,  and  bring 
the  Ihing  itself  into  contempt,  since  nothing  can 
tend  more  directly  to  render  a  project  abortive* 
than  to  M  the  people's  thoughts  with  notiomt  of 
things  impracticable  in  themselves,  and  then 
banter  them  with  the  Impossibility  of  putting 
them  in  execution. 

This  is  so  tnuch  the  worse,  too,  in  this  caie,  by 
how  much  there  was  no  manner  of  reason  or 
occasion  for  thl»  mistake  ;  and  that  the  design 
of  planting,  settling,  and  posscKsing,  at  is  above 
noted,  on  the  continent  of  America  or  South 
Seas*  [s  every  way  sufficient  to  all  the  ends,  and 
to  all  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  government  In 
the  firtt  proposal  i  fruitful  of  all  manner  of  im- 
provement, capable  of  as  many,  and  indeed  many 
More  advantages  than  the  supposed  free  trade 
with  the  Spaniiih  dominions,  whieb  are  already 
planted:  and  thiXif  it  were  duly  considered,  would 
s«t  HI  right  in  our  thoughti  about  it,  I  mean  as 
to  the  prnpoial  of  such  a  trade  being  advanta- 
geous to  England* 

Had  the  subjects  of  this  project  been  mer- 
obants,  bred  to  busincis,  acquainted  with  trade, 
■nd  whose  busioeis  it  is  as  well  to  undemtand  aa 
to  leelt  out  new  ad  vent  tires,  it  had  been  embraced 
with  all  imaginable  eagerness  and  Eatisfactioa,  far 
from  being  run  down  and  blown  up  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  town ;  the  disaster  lies  in  this,  as  be- 
fore noted,  that  the  debt  and  the  trade  going  to- 
gether \s  ilUsorted  with  the  people  it  falls  upon ; 
they  that  are  qualifiGd  lo  claim  the  debt  being 
aome  of  them  the  worst  qualified  to  embark  in 
the  trade  of  any  people  in  the  towo,  and  conw- 
quently  the  best  <|uallfied  to  find  fault  with,  and 
make  a  nolle  about  it. 

No  men  are  so  apt  to  dislike  and  complain  of 
a  thing,  especially  of  this  niiture^  at  those  who 
do  not  understand  It ;  and  as  thev  are  forward* 
est  to  complain,  so  are  they  hardest  to  be 
answered  and  aatinfied  by  reason  ;  and  this  per- 
hofjf  is  not  the  least  disaster  which  at  present 
attends  this  project,  which  perhaps  will  never 
recover  the  blast  of  reproach  thus  cast  upon  it, 
but  by  length  of  time,  the  remedy  which  cures 
many  distempers  of  the  state  besides  thii. 

I  know  there  is  another  popular  reason  given 
us  for  the  general  dislike  of  thia  thing,  and  that 
is,  the  obliging  all  the  people  to  subscribe,  whe- 
ther they  wlil  or  no  ;  and  much  is  said  on  this 
nrticle,  calling  it  a  forces  an  in votion  of  property, 
and  a  breach  of  Engl  lib  liberty. 


Now,  though  the  act  of  parHameot  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  thti  charge,  because  what  it 
done  in  parliament  is  every  man's  act  and  deed, 
and  a  voluntary  concession  can  be  no  force,  aZao 
it  is  no  kind  of  a  force  that  the  law  defends,  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing  obliges  to  ;  yet  is  here 
no  real  force  in  the  literal  sense,  nor  does  it  say, 
that  those  who  will  not  comply  to  subscribe  bis 
debt  iball  never  be  paid  ;  it  doe&,  indeed,  exclude 
them  from  the  present  benefit^  but  it  takes  away 
none  of  their  claim  to  both  the  principal  and  Uk 
terest  from  the  government,  &i  before.  How- 
ever,  this  is  not  my  business  here,  the  parliament, 
no  question,  will  defend  the  justice  of  their  own 
acts. 

My  business  now  is  to  inquire  how  this  latter 
trade,  upon  the  foot  of  a  colony  or  piantAtioa, 
can  be  carried  on ;  for  having  advanced,  and  I 
think  with  good  reason,  that  it  can  be  done  no 
other  way  ;  if  I  do  not  show  you  that  it  may 
effectually  be  done  this  way,  1  should  be  sup- 
posed writing  a  satire  upon  the  undertaking, 
which,  I  assure  you,  [  am  not 

The  design  of  possessing  part  of  America  I 
think  a  project  worthy  the  nation,  and  worthy 
the  parliament ;  and  that  this  war  hai  been  ibe 
only  juncture  for  it  that  has  happened  theae  fifty 
years,  and  the  like  whereof  may  never  happen 
again ;  I  see  no  miifortune  in  it,  but  ita  being 
tacked  to  the  debt  above  mentioned  i  and  con* 
sequently^  a  set  of  people  adapted  to  the  concern 
who  are  every  way  unsuitable  to  it,  and  incapablo 
of  understanding  it,  better  qualified  to  rail  al  K 
than  embark  in  it ;  this,  I  say,  I  count  the  wiB* 
Tortufie  of  the  nation  In  it,  and  nothing  but  ■■ 
exquisite  management  can  prevent  the  evil  effectl 
of  this  misfortune ;  nor  had  this  disaster  ha]^ 
pened  to  it,  but  from  the  earnest  desire  the  pn»* 
posers  had  to  make  the  people  some  amends^  over 
and  above,  for  the  stop  of  payment  they  hod  met 
with  in  their  public  debts  ;  and  in  any  a^  but 
ouri,  perhaps  it  would  have  passed  for  an  aiiieodi» 
and  for  an  advantage,  nay,  in  ours  it  would  have 
passed  so,  had  it  not  fallen  upon  such  a  promia. 
cuouB  multitude  of  people,  not  in  circmnstances 
to  receive  the  advantages,  to  understand  tha 
thing,  or  put  any  hand  to  help  forward  the  fuo* 
cess  of  IL 

If  these  things  have  joined  in  with  the  pubUe 
uneasiness  of  the  timei,  to  render  the  project,  at 
it  now  stands,  unacceptable,  I  cannot  think  thai 
this  does  yet  in  the  least  lessen  the  value  of  ft 
South  Sea  undertaking  in  general  as  sucb ;  and  m 
it  is,  a  taking  possession  of  »omc  port  of  Amerioaa 
to  ettabltah  an  English  colony,  and  erect  a  trade 
thither  from  England^  m  aforesaid,  againat  whieb 
(abstracted  from  the  mioistry,  the  public  credit, 
parties  and  factions,  among  us,  with  which  in 
thli  argument  I  have  nothing  to  do)  ag^nst  thl% 
1  say,  I  believe  no  man  will  raita  one  objection 
but  unanimously  agree  that  we  wish  to  aeo  it 
in  execution,  as  a  foundation  upon  which  maf\ 
built  an  immense  trade,  a  new  ood  very  OM 
wanted  vent  for  our  manufactures  of  DriCain  ^  a 
new  and  as  much  wanted  vent  for  the  provtatai 
and  cattle,  the  produce  of  our  colooies*  on  tha 
north  of  America ;  and  a  wonderful  inoreattof  MT 
navigation^  strength,  and  people. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  author  of  thia  to  finlah 
what  be  had  resolved  to  do  here  towards  daeerib* 
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log  the  ntture  of,  aod  lubsequent  incotiureB  for 

purtuing  this  design.   If  this  ahort  eany  appcan 

i4:ceptAbIe»  I  may.  in  a  second  part»  go  forward 

irith  it,    aod  therein  distlnguifih    more  plainly 

between  carry{n|r  on  this  alTair  aa  aii  iinprovement 

of  trade,  and  carrying  it  on  ai  a  national  intereft, 

t  knovr  the  endeavourj  uted  to  make  it  appear  a 

tect  of  n«rties»  und  a  trial  of  ikill  between  sides; 

,J| jtf  thiM  \  ihall  take  no  cognisance  ;  but  if  a  te- 

Ifind  p«rt  of  thii  work  comes  to  be  published,  I 

f  ml)  endeavour  rather  to  show  what  you  may  do 

tbfto  what  I  fear  yon  will  not  do. 

J   fiball   di^tingutih  the  conquest  of  that  part 

w«  may  plant  in,  and  the  planting  itielf ;  or,  In 

■hort,   between  the  queen's   part  and  the  mer- 

dbaotf' ;  aod  show  you  how  absolutely  necessary 

it  ia  that  they  be  kept  aiuoder.     That  the  trade 

muAt  be  entirety  unencumbered  with  war ;  that 

It  ia  the  government's  part^  not  only  to  take  po«- 

'  in,  but  to  keep  the  posaession  when  taken  ; 

protection  muit  be  effectimHy  provided  for, 

cite  00  attempt  can  bo  lucceiarul.    (  shall  en> 

deivour  to  exptain  what  this  protection  will  bn, 

agaiost  whom,  in  what  manner  needful,  what  pro* 

bible  opposidon  may  be  expected,  and  from  who. 

%  i  vay  give  yoti  an  amy  nt  the  great  quet* 

Mtieil,  wbere  thii  iettlement  may,  or  can,  or  myit 
be  made ;  and,  in  doing  thia,  1  may  make  public 
■Otoe  of  the  schemes  whkh  I  had  the  honour  to 
kg  before  Mm  late  mnjetty  in  the  begianing  of 


thii  war^  and  which  were  to  approved  of  boib  by 
himself,  and  several  of  those  whom  hii  majeaty 
was  pleased  to  communicate  them  to,  that  no- 
thing but  the  unhappy  death  of  that  glorious 
prince,  prevented  that  thij  attempt  (insle&d  of 
that  which  has  proved  so  fatal  at  Eitrcelona)  had 
taken  up  the  last  seven  yeart,  with  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  this  nation,  which  jn  all  probabtliry 
ere  now  would  have  brought  back  at  many  mil- 
lions as  the  other  has  carried  out* 

3^  1  shall,  in  such  an  esaay,  give  convincing 
proofs  thai  if  such  an  attempt  may  bo  made, 
and  in  due  manner  carried  on,  such  a  trade  may 
bo  raised  from  it  at  ihaU  lufflciently  recompeoto 
the  long,  lediouft,  and  expensive  fatigue  of  the 
whole  war. 

I  shall  conclude  this  with  what  I  heartily 
wish. 

1«  That  those  two  likely  ana  encouraging 
prospects  of  Che  public  good  had  not  been  thus 
unhappily  joined. 

2.  That  the  parliament  may,  If  ii  pleoie  God 
fto  Car  to  enlighten  them,  yet  separate  ihem,  or 
rather  restore  them  to  their  independent  exist- 
ence,  which.  I  doubt  not,  would  equally  B4iiftry 
the  people  concerned,  the  first  prop^aer,  and  the 
whole  oation* 

And  what  the  advantage  of  both  to  the  nation 
might  be  in  tuch  a  restored,  tepatattrd  eitatCi 
shall  be  the  subject  of  further  considerallon. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  treaty  of  peace  with  France  (signed  at 
Utrecht,  Ilth  April  1713),  had  imposed  upon  our  j 
ministry  the  arduous  duty  of  fixing,  with  foreign 
powers,  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the 
country.  Of  the  manner  in  which  they  performed 
their  task,  particularly  with  regard  to  France, 
there  were  then  contradictory  opinions,  and  the 
subject  gave  rise  to  as  furious  an  opposition  as 
any  they  had  been  called  to  sustain.  By  the 
terms  agreed  on,  a  free  trade  was  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  tariff*  of  16G4,  with  the  exception  of 
some  commodities  that  had  been  subjected  to  new 
duties  of  the  French  king  in  1G99,  and  were  so  high 
as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  The  productions 
of  France  were  to  be  admitted  into  England  upon 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  countries  ;  and 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  give  effect 
to  the  arrangement,  but  the  treaty  of  commerce 
was  no  sooner  published  than  it  created  a  general 
clamour  throughout  the  nation,  and  many  treatises 
were  published,  to  show  that  it  would  be  destruc- 
tive of  our  home  manufactures,  and  of  our  com- 
merce with  other  nations.  Numerous  petitions 
were  forwarded  to  parliament,  from  London  and 
other  trading  towns,  indicating  its  injurious  con- 


sequences ;  and  so  strong  was  the  current  ot  oppo- 
sition upon  the  last  reading  of  the  bill,  that  it  was 
lost  in  the  Commons  by  a  small  majority.  Much 
finesse  was  resorted  to  by  the  ministers,  in  relation 
to  the  measure.  The  treaty  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Bolingbroke,  who^e  morti- 
fication was  not  displeasing  to  the  treasurer.  From 
political  friends  they  were  now  become  rivals  for 
power,  and  their  alienation,  which  had  been  some 
time  in  progreu*  now  amounted  to  an  irreconcilable 
hatred.  Oxford,  therefore,  was  far  from  being 
chagrined  at  this  expression  of  public  opinion 
against  the  treaty ;  and  he  abandoned  it  to  its 
fate  before  it  was  finally  determined  in  parlia- 
ment. It  was  upon  this  subject  that  our  au- 
thor published  the  three  following  treatises,  the 
last  of  which  was  written  after  the  rejection  of 
the  bill,  and  is  a  sort  of  remonstrance  to  those 
members  who  had  deserted  the  ministers  upon 
the  occasion.  The  latter  work  met  with  a  very 
bitter  reply  from  Oldmixon,  in  '  Remarks  on  a 
Scandalous  Libel,  entitled  a  Letter  from  a  Mem- 
ber  of  Parliament,  &c,  relating  to  the  Bill  of  Com. 
merce.' 
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in  vdfi  to  iDftke  complaiaU  of  the  iniquit]^  of 
m««.  and  make  a  toog  iDtrodtictii>[i  to  blame  I 
?op1c  for  the  humour  that  at  present,  like  a 
pon^  infects  the  nation  and  spreads  itself 
rially  into  all  conycrsation,  vii.»  of  finding 
«rith  and  coodemning  every  public  transiic- 
before  they  weigh  or  consider  the  reason 
mture  of  the  thing,  tt  is  enough  to  itt 
jtnd  look  on  tt  with  regret,  and  with  at 
(Ky  for  the  distempers  of  our  native  country, 
lultable  remedies  for  the  use  of  such  as 
It  incurable,  and  for  the  opjcning  the  eyes 
oie  who  are  not  wilfully  and  resolutely 
i  leaving  the  rest  as  the  paKshei  tised  to  do 
a  shut  up  with  the  plague,  to  their  own  fate^ 
•*-Lord  ha*  mercy,"  and  a  cross  set  upon 
!>or» 

e  treaty  of  commerce  made  with  France 
present  subject  of  every  man*i  discourse, 
were  to  be  wished  people  raroe  to  the  read- 
with  less  resolution  to  dislike  it  beforehand 
Jiey  <Jo,  or  at  least  with  a  juit  resolution  to 
m4  consider  it  before  they  passed  their  jtidg^- 
for  or  against  it :  but  since  that  cannot  be 
for  in  this  age,  it  ma^  not  be  a  useless  cn- 
«r  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  misguided,  mis- 
people,  about  such  things  in  the  said  treaty 
they  may,  cither  on  one  side  or  other,  cause^ 
condemn  or  too  easily  approve.  That 
being  ict  in  a  true  light,  every  man  may 
I  with  himself  calmly  of  this  matter ;  for  cer- 
a  thing  of  this  consequence  ought  to  be 
reighcd  and  coolly  debated,  before  we  come 
ke  such  concltisioos  as  are  to  determine  our 
kcnti,  both  of  the  treaty  made,  and  of  those 
tide  it 

do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  it  seems 
I  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  state  of  our 
ercc  with  France  before  the  war  began,  that 
may  a  little  know  upon  what  foundation 
formerly  stood,  and  may  accordingly  judge 
er  wo  are  better  or  worse  than  wc  were 

are  to^d  in  the  treaty  of  a  general  tarifT,  that 
■et  of  trade  made  in  the  year  IR64,  liy  the 
by  thii,  some  people  understnnd  a  treaty 
rrce  formerly  made  between  England  and 
i,  which  ia  a  general  mittoke,  and  which 
,e  ought  to  be  set  right ;  the  words  them* 
explain  it,  a  tariff  made  in  Prance  (pitU 
Jttj}  by  which  is  to  be  understood  a  table  or 
of  IheaoYernJ  impositions  and  prohibitions, 


mnde  by  the  king  of  France  for  the  regulation  ot 
his  own  subjects,  declaring  what  goods  shall  be 
imported  into  France,  and  from  what  countrieit 
and  what  shall  not  bo  imported,  and  what  cnstomi 
or  duties  shall  be  paid  in  France  upon  those  goods 
which  are  allowed  to  be  imported  j  something 
like  our  act  of  navigation,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence of  the  subject  only. 

When  the  Dutch  haVc  entered  into  any  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  they  havo  grounded 
those  treaties  with  respect  to  their  Hbcrty  of 
trading  into  France,  upon  that  tariff  of  1664, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  declared  themselves  con- 
tent with  those  conditions  of  trade,  and  have  only 
articled  that  they  ^houtd  not  be  otherwise  ob- 
structed ;  and  therefore  we  found  that,  in  alt  the 
transactions  at  Utrecht,  when  the  Dutch  were 
insisting  on  the  particular!  of  their  trade  to 
France,  it  was  called  the  French  granting  them 
the  tariff  of  ICJ64»  that  is,  granting  that  no  other 
iinpositJonB  or  probitritions  should  be  laid  upon 
them  In  FraucOi  than  that  act  of  trade  had  for* 
roerly  laid* 

Pursuant  to  this  notion,  we  never  find  any  of 
our  former  treaties  with  France  make  the  least 
mention  of  these  things  since  admitting  or  not 
admitting  the  importation  of  goods  and  mcrcfaan* 
diset  into  a  kingdonii  is  the  undoubted  property 
and  right  of  the  sovereign  power  or  government 
of  that  kingdom,  moch  more  the  determining 
what  duties,  payments,  or  impositions  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  respective  goods  brought  in  i 
which  payments  and  duties  being  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  said  nation  who  import,  no  other 
nation  can  object  against  them. 

And  therefore  we  find,  in  all  our  former  treaties, 
nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  entered  into  at 
alt  The  first  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  France,  after  the  restoration,  was  the  treaty 
of  Breda,  anno  1G67,  wherein  alt  that  is  said  of 
this  matter  is  in  the  fourth  article,  thus,  *•  Navi- 
gation and  commerce  shall  bo  free  between  the 
subjects  of  both  the  kings,  a«  it  was  during  the 
p«aoe,  insomuch  that  all  of  them  may  freely,  and 
without  any  molestation,  go  with  their  goods  into 
each  other's  iLingdomi,  provinces,  places  of  oom- 
mrrce,  ports,  rivers,  ana  there  stay  and  traffic." 
Vidf  *  Treaty  of  Breda.* 

In  the  February  following  there  was  a  treaty 
between  England  and  France,  concluded  at  St 
Germans  en  Lay,  the  late  duke  of  Montague  beinff 
then   the   English  ambassador  in  France  |  mm 
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thit  li  called  ,i  treaty  of  commerce:  yet  from 
one  tuA  to  the  other  there  is  not  one  %Tord  men- 
tiooed  in  it  of  the  dutks  paid,  or  to  be  paid  in 
either  kingdom  by  the  merchants  ;  as  what  really 
m%%  the  peculiar  of  every  prince  or  sovereign 
power  in  their  respective  dominions;  and  there- 
fore#  though  thb  treaty  is  called  a  treaty  of  torn- 
tnerce,  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  called  a  treaty 
of  oavii^atioti^  every  article  therein  respecting^  the 
navigation  of  ships»  freedom  of  ports,  visititig  of 
ships,  adjusting  what  are  and  what  are  not  ton- 
traband  goods,  terminating  difFerences  about  pass- 
ports,  detaining  vessels,  &c.,  what  goods  urc  liable 
to  forfeit ure»  and  bow  to  be  seized,  and  the  like ; 
but  not  a  word  about  tolls,  customs,  duties,  &c.» 
Eiipon  importation. 

The  next  treaty  was  that  of  Nimeguen,  where 
the  Dutch  only  were  immedbtcly  concerned  \ 
and  a  treaty  of  eommerco  was  likewise  settled 
then  between  France  and  Holland,  qqdo  1678 1 
but  even  in  this  treaty  we  have  not  a  wr^rd  re- 
lating to  what  duties  or  lmpt>rts  (ho  French 
should  lay  upon  goods  imported  into  France, 
except  as  follows  :  "  Neither  party  shall  be  pertnit* 
ted  to  grant  to  their  own  subjects  any  intmunities, 
benefits,  gratuitous  concetsions,  or  any  other  ad* 
vantages^  besides  those  granted  to  the  subjects 
of  the  other  party,  or  to  their  prejudice  ';  neither 
shall  the  subjects  on  either  side  be  hnund  to  pay 
greater  or  other  duties,  charges,  payments,  or 
imposilions  whatsoever  upon  their  persons,  goods, 
wares,  ships,  or  freights,  directly  or  indirectly^ 
by  any  name  or  under  any  title,  or  prelonee  what- 
soeveff  other  than  such  as  shall  be  paid  by  the 
proper  and  natural  subjects  of  either  party,  '*— 
Vule  '  Treaty  of  Commerce  at  Nimeguen/  arL  7. 

The  only  remedy  in  all  these  cases  that  has 
been  used  by  these  several  nations  has  been, 
that  when  one  nation  laid  high  duties  upon  the 
goods  imported,  or  ships  importing  frc^m  ano. 
ther,  or  prohibited  the  importing  such  and  such 
go-ods,  or  stopped  trade  wi(h  the  other,  the  other 
nation  constantly  did  the  like  ;  and  these  imposi- 
tions, prohibitions,  and  interruptions  of  commerce 
were  generally  taken  oJf  at  iho  concluding  a 
pence,  though  not  always. 

Thus  when  the  French,  after  their  tariffof  tGG4, 
laid  a  duty  of  50  soli  per  ton  upon  all  shipping 
that  came  into  their  harbours^  it  was  resented 
highly  by  all  the  trading  part  of  Europe.  The 
Danes  and  Swedes  were  very  uneasy  at  it,  their 
ships  being  large,  and  the  loading,  such  as  timber, 
deal  boards,  planki,  baulks,  spars,  &c\,  being  of 
but  little  value,  it  went  far  into  the  freight ;  but 
the y  were  of  too  small  con8ct)uencc  to  obt4iio  any 
alteration  in  Prance,  the  deiign  of  the  French 
king  being  really  very  jtisltfiable,  viz.,  by  that 
ditfereoce  to  encourage  his  own  subjects  to  build 
ships  of  their  own  and  fetch  tbe  goods  themselves^ 
in  which  case  they  went  free.  The  Dutch 
solicited  eagerly  to  be  exempted  from  this  duty, 
the  trade  they  had  with  France  being  very  great, 
and  carried  on  wholly  in  their  own  shipping  ;  but 
they  were  so  far  from  obtaining  an  exemption, 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  the  Dutch,  by  a 
separate  article,  consented  to  pay  that  duty  of 
50 sols  per  ton,  as  follows: — "  k  hath  been  slipu. 
lated  on  the  behalf  of  his  most  Christian  Majo»ty, 
and  consented  to  by  the  Lords  the  St uteus- Gene- 
ral of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Cotiniricsi 


that  the  equality  which  is  precisely  to  be  observed 
with  relation  to  the  subjects  of  each,  and  the 
natives,  as  to  duties,  charges,  and  impositions, 
according  to  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  this  day  concluded,  shall  not  derogate 
from  the  imposition  of  50  sols  per  ion  imposed  in 
France  upon  strangers'  ships,  and  ihat  the  sub- 
jecti  of  the  Lords  the  State*. General  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  shall 
botmd  to  pay  the  same  as  other  stratigenu' 
Vuit  '  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,*  separate  arUcl«»' 

The  English  were  as  much  QODcer»ed  in  thii 
imposition  of  50  sols  per  too  as  any  nation,  the 
Dutch  excepted  ;  but  seeing  no  just  foundattoD 
to  object  against  the  reasonableness  of  the  French 
laying  such  an  imposition,  and  ha\-ing  by  their 
own  act,  colled  "  The  Act  of  Navigation,*'  done 
almost  the  same  thing,  or,  in  eBl'ct,  worse,  they 
contented  themselves  with  Jajing  a  like  duty  of 
5s.  per  ton  upon  all  French  ships  which  should 
lade  in  tbe  severat  ports  of  England  ;  luid  so  It 
has  rested  till  this  time. 

The  next  treaty  of  peace  was  at  Eyswick,  and 
in  this  England  made  no  treaty  of  commerce  At 
all :  it  was  indeed  verbally  agreed  that  oomniii- 
sioners  should  be  appointed  to  meet  afterwardi 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  to  settit 
tbe  trade  between  the  two  nations.  But  am 
Prance  did  not  seek  it,  and  England  thought  tllty 
had  no  occasion  for  it,  the  war  also  bein^  very 
quickly  renewed,  that  proposal  vanished. 

Now  to  make  way  u  little  to  the  empUrniog 
the  present  article  of  commerce  in  debate,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  why  Eoglaad  was  wi 
indifferent  at  the  late  treaty  at  Ryswick,  whether 
(hey  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  wtlli 
Prance,  or  no  ?  And  if  this  thing  be  rightly 
derstood,  tt  will  open  the  eyes  of  many,  if  m 
every  considering  person,  to  the  justice,  oay. 
the  advantage  to  England,  by  the  present  artlele 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  now  made,  whiish  wi^ 
many  complain  of,  and  so  few  understand. 

It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  debate,  thit 
Englund  had  for  many  years,  we  may  sav  -^ '*- 
carried  on  the  trado  with  France  with   ir 
disadvantages;  that  by  tbe  prodigious  q 
of  wines,  brandies,  silks,  linen,  paper,  gUsa,  anil 
other  goods,  which  we  greedily  imported    Into 
Englund  from  France,  the  baloDCe  of  trad     , 
against  us  to  a  very  great  yearly  sum ; 
having  used  manv  ways  to  encourage  the  lUvi^^... , 
of  their  OMQ  people  in  woollen  manufactures  therc^ 
in  order  to  lessen,  as  much  as  might  bc»  the 
demand  lliey  might  make  from  England. 

When  the  war  iittenencd,  England,  by  tevenl 
actsof  patliument,  laid  eicessivc  high  duties  OjiOO 
some  ot  the  goods  usually  imported  from  Pnutot^ 
especially  wine  and  brandy,  and  others  were  I 
entirely  prohibited,  to  encourage  the  English  tn 
pursue  with  success  the  attempts  they  hj^  madle 
of  sitting  up  the  like  manufactures  in  EagUml. 
such  OS  paper,  gloss  wares,  hats,  linen,  wrotaght 
.^ilks,  and  ihe  like.  These  high  duties  and  pr^ 
hibitions  remained  in  force  even  wheti  th#fiv 
was  at  an  end  ;  nor  did  tbe  restoring  of  cocnaierof 
in  general  terms  by  tbe  treaty  of  Ryswick,  ftJtcr 
the  cme  at  all, 

k  came  immediately  into  debate  atDo- 
men  of  trade,  whether  the  French   Ira  J  - 
worth  so  much  to  us  as  to  moke  it  worth  wniM 


to  open  it  At  the  expenie  of  Uking  off  those  high 
duties  and  prohibitions,  or  no  ?  Arad  it  appeared 
■o  evident  that  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  on  the  high  duties,  as  welt  to  encourage  tlie 
tnde  to  Portugal,  from  whence  all  our  winet 
cmnie  in  return  for  woollen  Rianufacturei,  aa 
alto  to  prevent  the  excesji%&  flux  of  French 
wine  and  brandy  to  the  overbalancing  the  trade 
lo  France,  as  also  to  support  our  suvcral  manu- 
factures of  silk,  glas!^  paper,  wrou((ht  linen,  iron, 
&£.,  io  which  we  began  to  improve,  no  as  to  be 
likely  in  time  not  to  want  any  of  those  goods 
from  France,  1  say*  this  appeared  so  evident, 
Ibat  DO  man  could  thmk  with  any  patience  of 
eotering  into  any  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France ;  but  every  one  was  convinced  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  on  the  high  duties,  %o  to 
give  the  advantage  lo  the  other  trades  above 
named,  and  keep  the  French  trade  under  (o(tt 

Upon  these  accounts  it  was  thiit  no  treaty  over 
to  any  head  with  France  (notwithstanding 
WAS  mode)  for  the  reguktion  of  commerce. 
It  was  apparent  that  Englund  was  in  ihc 
fight  of  It  at  that  time ;  for  that  in  that  interval 
of  timet  from  the  peace  of  Ryswick  to  the  com- 
menceoaent  of  the  last  war,  the  French  bought 
e^icecding  great  quant  it  iei  of  goods  from  us,  while 
we,  on  the  contrary,  took  but  very  few  goods  of 
tbem  in  return,  and  ihe  balance  of  trade  was 
tttraed  against  France. 

This  the  French  king  was  so  sensible  of,  that, 
to  give  his  people  the  equivalent,  he  made  a  new 
Uriff  or  settlement  of  duties  and  customs  of 
foodf,  anno  1699,  the  same  which  it  now  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  article  of  the  present  treaty, 
by  which,  some  goods  he  entirely  prohibited 
from  England,  vix.,  red  herrings,  which,  when 
some  of  his  own  merchants  petitioned  against,  he 
answered  wisely,  **  Is  not  the  sea  open  ?  If  my 
subjects  want  herringSt  let  thvm  catch  them,  not 
buy  them  of  others."  Upon  other  ^oods  from 
England  he  laid  higher  duties  than  bcforet  cf* 
pecially  our  woollen  manufactures,  supposing 
two  things;  (1)  that  it  would  encourage  h\$ 
owa  people  to  make  them  at  homo ;  and  (2) 
might  lead  the  English  to  open  the  trade  for 
French  wines  and  brandies,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  trade  of  tho  woollen  monuracfures 
again  into  France. 

But  this  had  no  effect  here  ;  for  the  govern- 
meot  here,  who  easily  foresaw  that  the  trade  of 
our  woollen  manufactures  in  France  was  never 
equal  to  their  trade  of  wine  and  brandy  here, 
osd  that  the  channel  of  trade  was  happily  turned 
to  oar  advaatage  against  France^  were  far  from 
inclining  to  alter  it,  and  thus  the  notion  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  was  slighted  as  a  thing 
France  might  desire,  indeed,  but  we  were  better 
without  than  with ;  and  this  was  the  true  reoinn 
whv  it  never  came  to  a  head. 

Cpon  renewing  the  war,  new  prohibitions  of 
commerce  on  both  sides  fallowed  of  course,  oud 
lo  prevent  the  wine  trade  falling  in  by  private 
methods,  such  as  con6scation,  priie-taking,,  and 
the  like*  under  which  hcadtj,  while  the  duties 
were  low,  great  quaniities  of  French  were  dally 
brought,  a  new  duty,  additional  to  tho  former, 
was  Laid  upon  wine  and  brandy,  particulnrly  "25 
per  tun  upon  the  wine,  and  — >  per  tun  upon  the 
brandVi  which  amounted  to  a  mere  prohibition} 


except  for  a  very  small  quantity  ;  so  great  an 
advance  of  the  price  reducing  the  consutxiptioo 
to  almost  nothing :  and  the  Portugal  winesi  a 
very  profitable  trade  to  England,  became  our 
general  draught  all  over  England. 

This  Is  the  true  state  of  the  affair  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Franco ;  and  thus  her 
majesty  found  things  when  her  ministers  came 
at  Utrecht  to  treat  of  the  settling  a  new  treaty 
of  commerce;  and  from  hence  it  will  appear  that 
the  measures  token  in  the  said  treaty,  and  the 
conditions  agreed  on  relating  to  our  manufactures 
in  France,  and  their  wine  and  brandy  in  Great 
Britain,  and  taking  off  tho  duty  on  either  side* 
are  not  only  equal  and  just,  but  are  founded  on 
the  true  interest  of  trade,  and  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  Britain  than  of  France  ;  as  will  ap« 
pear  if  the  following  particulars  ore  kuparlially 
considered. 

Upon  this  new  treaty,  after  having  in  general 
agreed,  in  the  6th  article,  thus, — "  That  the 
subjects  of  each  party  shall  pay  the  tolls,  customs, 
and  duties  of  import  and  txport  through  all  the 
dominions  and  provinces  of  either  party  as  are 
due  and  accustomed  :*-  that  is^  as  the  government 
of  that  reipcctive  country  shall  exact  or  legally 
impose.  And  again  In  the  5th  article, — **  That 
the  subjects  of  each  of  their  royal  majesties  may 
have  leave  and  licence  to  come  with  their  shipa^ 
OB  also  with  the  merchaodlse  and  goods  on  board 
the  same  (the  trade  and  importation  whereof  ore 
not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  either  kingdom),  to 
the  lands,  countTlcs,  cities,  ports,  placcaj  and 
rivers,  of  either  side*" 

This  again  allows  that  either  nation  may  maka 
and  continue  such  prohibitions  of  trade  as  they 
think  fit,  without  any  infringement  of  the  peace. 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  thing  implies  that  they 
should  and  ought  to  do  so  ;  for  every  country  ii 
judge  for  themselves  what  it  is  they  ought  to 
admit,  and  what  to  prohibit. 

Tlie  miniiters  of  England  then  finding  the 
high  duties  necessary  to  be  continued  upon  wine 
'and  brandy,  at  least  Co  a  certain  degree,  as  welt 
to  support  the  appropriations  of  those  duties  oi 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  our  trade  ;  and  also  con- 
sidering that  those  duties  being  laid  by  parliament 
could  not  be  taken  off  but  by  parliament,  and 
that  therefore  the  plenipotentiaries  cnuld  not 
positively  agree  to  take  off  what  their  principals 
had  no  dispensing  power  to  direct.  Our  »aid 
mifiLSters  abroad,  I  say,  could  not  therefore 
reasonably  yield  to  the  taking  off  those  duties 
by  an  absolute  concession*  And  as  It  could  not 
be  expected  on  the  other  hand  that  the  French 
would,  without  such  a  concession,  take  off  the 
duties  they  had  laid  on  our  goods  and  leave  the 
duties  we  bad  laid  upon  theirs  lo  be  paid,  there 
appeared  but  one  eipedient  for  settling  ibis^ 
which  is  contained  in  tho  9th  article,  viz.,  that 
when  the  parliament  and  government  of  England 
shall  agree  to  take  off  the  high  duties  in  England, 
then  the  French  shall  take  off  their  duties  upon 
our  goods  in  France  :  the  balance  of  cquahty  iu 
which  is  evidently  given  to  Great  Britain,  in  that 
the  French  are  bound|  and  the  choice  is  given  to 
'  England  whether  to  take  off  their  duties  and 
open  the  trade^  or  let  it  remain  as  it  is. 
I  1  can  sec  no  objection  that  lies  against  this 
I  article  but  what  is  founded  upon  those  aare««oa> 
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able  people's  notions  who  expect  the  French  to 
give  up  all  condition?  of  trade  to  os,  and  that  we 
at  the  same  lime  shotjld  absolutely  lie  up  our 
trade  from  them ;  and  since  the  advantage  of 
the  trade  as  it  now  lies  is  manifestly  a^nst  the 
Frenchp  the  leaving  this  article  to  our  own  choice, 
to  deliberate  upon  and  determine  aa  ive  &liall 
find  cause,  ii  a  tacit  pre&erring  in  oor  own  liunda 
those  advantages  a  a  long  as  wc  shall  think  fit, 
which  is  a  kind  of  advance  made  upon  the 
French  that  they  have  very  seldom  been  found 
to  admit  t  and  had  any  such  advnntnt^c  been 
given  on  our  side,  some  people  would  have 
valued  thcmsetves  very  much  upon  tuking  hold 
of  it  against  the  prudence  or  fidelity  of  those  who 
managed  the  treaty. 

I  ahall  return  to  this  head  ng:ain  after  a  brief 
examination  of  some  riauses  in  commerce  which 
are  settled  by  this  treaty  particularly  to  the 
advantage  of  Iho  British  trade,  and  which  no 
treaty  before  this  over  either  obtained  or  so  much 
at  offered  at.  Not  that  this  h  spoken  of  as  a 
balance  to  anything  yielded  up  by  our  ministers, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  is  so  yielded 
up,  or  that  it  Is  expected  those  who  complain  in 
general  terms  should  be  answered  and  silenced 
by  such  particulars ;  but  it  may  be  needful  to 
remind  some  people  (more  reasonable  than 
others)  bow  far  the  interests  of  the  commerc**  of 
Britain  are  reaUy  secured  by  this  treaty,  and 
what  advantages  in  trade  are  obtained  by  this 
treaty  which  never  were  obtained  before.  For 
example : — 

L  The  imposition  of  50  sols  per  ton  Is  here 
expressly  ngrecd  to  be  f]uittcd  in  France  to  all 
her  Majesty 'i  ships.  It  is  true  wc  quit  at  the 
same  time  the  5s.  per  ton  on  French  ships  ;  but 
whoever  pleases  to  calculate  the  number  of  ships 
trading  from  each  kingdom  respectively,  will 
allow  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made ;  and 
though  we  contented  ourselves,  as  is  noted  before, 
with  laying  that  duty  of  5s.  per  ton  upon  French 
shipping,  as  a  return  for  their  tnx  of  50  sola  per 
ton.  it  was  became  it  was  a  duty  of  tho  same 
kind  with  the  other  rather  than  that  it  wnn  any 
way  proportioned  in  tho  collection ;  and  there- 
fore when  the  French  taJte  off  their  50  sols  per 
ton  for  your  59,  per  ton,  they  give  you  20s.  for 
every  Is.  you  give  them. 

H  The  liberty  of  importing  cured  or  salted 
fijh  into  France  ia  a  point  in  trade  gained  merely 
by  this  treaty,  and  which,  as  I  noted  before,  after 
the  peace  at  Eyswick,  was  absolutely  prohibited 
in  France,  and  upon  the  best  reasons  (turning 
the  tables,  and  making  their  side  our  own)  that 
could  bo  imagined,  viz«,  to  encourage  his  own 
subjects  to  fish  for  themselves,  which  is  many 
ways  an  advantage  to  the  French  more  than  to 
other  nations,  especially  in  tho  breeding  and 
increasing  their  seamen,  a  thing  they  so  greatly 
wanL  This  trade,  by  (he  third  article  of  the 
appendix  to  the  treaty,  is  to  bo  admitted,  being 
only  referred  to  the  discussion  of  commissioners 
whether  it  shall  pay  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Uriffon694orof  U;9!K 

3.  Liberty  of  religion  comes  in  as  an  addition 
to  this  treaty,  and  which  1  do  not  observe  to  be 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  former  treaties ;  occa- 
sioned, i  suppose,  by  an  edict  of  the  King  of 
France,  passed  and  published  in  16IK>,  wherein  no 


merchant  strangers  were  allowed  t  In 

France  without  conforming  to  the  Po  i ; 

whereas  now  every  Protestant  is  ni  ,-.,,,  to 
pursue  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience^  as  bj 
the  Ofrh  article,  thus: — '*  But  in  the  busineat  of 
religion  there  shall  be  an  entire  liberty  allowed 
to  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  confederate,  aa 
also  (if  they  are  married)  to  their  wives  and 
children  ;  neither  sh^ll  they  be  compelled  to  go 
to  the  churches,  or  be  present  at  the  religtoiis 
worship  in  any  other  place :  on  the  contrary, 
they  may,  without  any  kind  of  molritatioo,  per- 
form their  religious  exercises  after  their  own  way, 
'itthouiih  it  be  forbid  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom^ 
privately  and  within  their  own  walls,  and  witbottt 
the  admittance  of  any  other  persons  whatsoever* 
Viiifi  the  treaty,  p.  10.  art.  5, 

I  mii^ht  enlarge  on  the  justice  of  this  article, 
•md  the  consequences  which  omitting  it  might 
have  brought  to  thts  nation;  but  bein|r  priii« 
ctpally  engqgcd  here  In  matiera  relating  to  coB- 
merce,  I  purposely  omii  it  for  the  present. 

4.  The  fourth  article,  viz.,  for  tho  freedom  and 
equality  of  importing  Virginia  tobacco  into  France, 
seems  to  be  very  considerable,  and  especially  u poo 
two  accounts,  or  in  two  cases,  In  which  England 
has  been,  and  might  be,  under  especial  disad- 
vantages in  the  tobacco  trade  in  France  ;  whieli 
trade,  as  it  is  improving  in  France,  is  of  the  last 
consequence  to  Engl.ind  to  preserve,  and,  if  poa- 
sible,  to  improve,  that  trade  being  at  this  tf 
in  the  greatest  danger  imaginable  of  being 
lost  to  this  natiour  as  to  that  part  of  tt 
which  is  exported  again  to  other  countriei. 

Tho  two  heads  of  this  article  relate  (1.)  to 
the  selling  it  into  France,  to  under«tand  wlucli 
more  especially  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  certain  set  of  men  who  have  engrossed,  as  wt 
would  call  it  here,  the  privilege,  or  obtaiaed  a 
patent  from  the  king»  to  use  our  own  words  o^o, 
for  the  sole  liberty  of  importing  tobacco.  Again, 
by  another  edict  no  stranger  can  be  allowed  to 
•ell  or  import  any  tobacco,  but  it  must  be  dooe 
by  such  and  such ;  so  that  whoever  brings  asy 
tobacco  into  France  is  obliged  to  sell  it  to  theie 
men,  or  have  It  seised,  and  give  it  to  them  fbr 
nothing,  which  he  pleases.  Now  this  monopoly 
is  put  to  an  end,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Qoaeo 
of  Great  Britain  may  import  and  sell  their  ova 
tobacco  to  whom  they  please,  and  for  the  host 
price  they  can  i  and  in  one  of  the  articles  not  y«t 
adjusted  it  is  demanded  by  our  ambossadon  that 
the  letting  out  the  duties  of  tobacco  to  Ikrnkon 
shall  wholly  cease.  (2.)  The  other  article  m- 
lating  to  the  trtidc  of  tobacco  is,  that  tobacco 
imported  into  France  from  England  shall  parthei 
same  duties,  and  no  other,  as  the  tobacco  mUBf 
country  in  Europe  or  America  beloff  broQtfht 
into  France  does  or  shall  pay.  This  I  aienuM 
because  of  the  loud  complaints  that  some  poopit 
make  of  the  great  probability,  nay,  certain ty^  that 
alter  the  peace  France  and  Spain  would  gire  and 
take  reciprocally  such  advantages  in  trade  to  and 
from  each  other  as  should  be  very  mnch  to  Che 
detriment  of  England  and  to  the  advaatafoef 
Franco  in  matters  of  commerce.  Now,  at  It  Ii 
manifest  that  In  the  article  of  tobacco,  espocialljr 
tobacco  prepared  as  for  snuflT,  &c,,  Spaia  bat 
great  quantities  brought  home  yearly  from  Aioe^ 
rica,  aud  that  it  would  be  much  for  the  advaat^ft 
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of  Spain  to  bftve  the  same  imported  upon  eaiy 
and  food  terms  into  France ;  yet  thai  by  this 
treaty  France  obliges  heraelF  to  give  neUber 
SfNUQ  or  any  other  nation  any  advantage  over 
tike  Eng\Uh  in  the  trade  of  tobacco. 

Nor  Is  this  an  in  considerable  arttclei  France 
being  lately  come  into  the  custom  of  smoking 
t4>b<accOr  und  which  Eoj^laod  can  supply  (placing 
thip  tf^riiinwsts  against  the  price)  cheaper  and 
hi  koy  nation  in  the  world;  also  the 

eri'  iiLit  upon  th«  Vtrginia  trade  which 

lmv@  Ua|#p€ned  in  these  few  years,  being  con- 
lidered  together  with  the  discouragements  wblcti 
tht  \lrginta  merehaots  have  of  late  met  with^  this 


they  are  in  a  condition  to  supply  Spain,  what 
need  have  we  to  Insist  so  much^  and  at  to 
great  a  price^  upon  the  liberty  of  sending  our 
manufactures  to  them  who  can  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  being  able  to  supply  themselves  and 
olher  nations  also?  But  to  pursue  this  ar- 
gument would  seem  invidiotis ;  this  paper  has  no 
such  design,  the  present  argument  extends  thus 
far  only*  The  state  of  the  case  between  the 
English  and  French  trade  is  such,  that  no  other 
conclusion  could  possibly  be  made  in  the  par- 
ticular ardcle  of  the  respecti¥e  duties.  Our 
ministers,  if  they  had  been  willing,  could  not 
have  conceded  the  high  duties  (laid  here)  to  the 


Article  is  of  very  great  consequence  to  them,  and , ,  French,  because  they  could  not  repeal  acts  of 


]B4y  help  to  save  that  sinking  trade  from  fmiiil 
TiiiB»  ttU  some  other  methods  may  be  found  outi 
whiell  may  restore  and  revive  it  some  other  way, 
Ai  to  the  rest  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  as 
they  we  the  same,  mutatis  mutandijtt  with  the 
oibcr  treaties  of  the  same  kind,  either  made  by 
Coglaod  or  by  other  nations  with  the  French^ 
It&ere  needs  no  other  remark  to  be  made,  nor 
WD  ftny  objection  lie  against  thcmt  the  usual 
iDmu  being  calculated  for  the  security  of  com- 
■lerot  and  navigation.  1  shall  therefore  return 
to  the  tiid  oiDlh  article,  in  which  all  that  can 
ly  be  objected  against  in  the  whole  treaty 
It  to  be  coniainf!d  ;  and  here  it  may  be  in- 
ed  what  the  real  objections  that  our  neople 
Lend  to  make  are,  and  to  what  they  tena  ;  fofr 
this  is  itnowo,  it  will  be  very  diffictilt  to  know 
Lt  part  of  it  YimU  cxplimfitioD, 
The  first  thing  that  I  meet  with  is,  that  our 
high  duties  and  impositions,  as  well  as  pro- 
hibitions, upon  the  growth  nod  manufacturii'S  of 
fra^ce,  are  demanded  to  be  taken  off,  and  those 
ies  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the  duties  on 
__  tike  goods  brought  into  Great  Britain  from 
other  pans. 

This,  it  is  alleged,  cannot  be  done ;  (1.)  be- 
cause it  la  expressly  stipulated  against  in  onr 
treaiy  with  Portugal;  (2.)  because  it  would 
mia  our  wine  trade  to  other  countnei ;  (3,) 
bec4^use  it  would  over- run  our  whole  lradc«  and 
ti&m  the  balance  against  us  again,  as  it  was 
before  in  favour  of  France* 

The  short  answer  to  this  without  any  cir- 


pjirliament.  Some  of  the  prohibitions  laid  on 
French  goods  are  so  essential  to  the  encouraging 
the  Uke  manufactures  here,  that  it  could  by  no 
means  be  thought  of;  at  least,  till  it  was  laid 
before  the  porllaraeot  by  whom  these  encourage* 
ments  and  acts  of  parliament  were  granted  and 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  how  could  it  be 
asked  of  any  nation  to  open  their  doors  to 
our  trade,  and  agree  that  wo  should  shut  oar 
doors  against  theirs?  And  yet,  even  in  that 
case,  the  treaty,  as  it  stands,  has,  as  is  said 
above,  actually  done  so  tn  some  particulars  :  for 
whereas  not  the  least  farthing  is  abated  by  the 
treaty  on  our  side,  the  French  la  the  several 
articles  mentioned  before  have  actually  receded 
from  sevvral  things  on  their  side,  as  the  50  tola 
per  ton  upon  ships,  the  monopoly  of  tobaeco»  the 
admitting  G&h  in  barrels,  that  is,  herritkg  and 
salmon,  which  they  had  prohibited  before*  All 
this  is  done  on  their  side  without  the  least  con- 
cession on  ours ;  but  all  that  is  offered  on  our 
side  is  left  to  the  parliament  to  determine 
whether  they  will  come  into  it  or  no. 

2.  If  the  emii talent  which  you  are  to  grant 
ID  lieu  of  the  French  trade  be  too  great,  if  it  be 
ruinous  to  our  tr^de^  we  had  better  be  without 
it 

Upon  this  foundation,  no  question  the  ptenipo- 
tenliones  of  her  Majesty  acted  i  for  first  obliging 
the  Froneh  to  stand  to  it  on  their  part,  they  leA 
it  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  parliament, 
to  whom  tt  would  certainly  occur  what  the  valtie 
was  they  exchanged,  as  well  on  one  side  as  the 


cumlocutions  is  then,  can't  you  refuse  it,  and  not  1 1 other.     If  it  be  true  that  the  French  have  wool 
.  .  _  .*____  J  ..-       *-*     f>..*  *u^-    _^..  ^l:.^^.^.     luflieient  for  their  own  maDufacturiog.  and  both 

con  and  do  manufacture  sufficient  not  only  lo 
supply  their  own  dominions,  colonies^  and  plan- 
tations, but  also  to  eJiport  to  other  nations,  then 
it  must  certainly  be  of  no  great  use  to  ut  te 
open  a  trade  with  them  at  all,  because  there  ia 
no  advantage  to  us  in  it,  they  having  Little 
or  no  occasion  for  the  manufactures  wldch  we 
think  to  supply  them  with. 

On  the  other  huxid,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
French  upon  taking  oflf  their  new  duties,  revoking 
and  repealing  their  edicts  and  tariffii,  will  neces- 
sarily take  off  a  great  quantity  of  our  manu- 
factures, then  It  canoot  be  true,  as  has  been  so 
warmly  suggested  by  aome  writers,  that  the 
French  have  gotten  the  manufacture  into  their 
own  hands,  and  will  not  only  supply  themselves, 
but  other  nations  also.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  is  a  country  of  a  vast  eitent,  full  of 
people,  and  if  they  take  our  manufactures  for 
their  own  use,  will  take  so  great  a  quantity  as 


take  those  duties  off?  But  then,  say  objectors, 
jou  cannot  have  the  free  eipart  of  your  monu- 
&ctQrei  into  France;  to  which  the  answer  is 
aUo  direct ;  you  must  do  without  that  too.  And 
what  then  ?     Why  then, 

I,  You  will  have  as  free  an  export  as  you  bad 
before  the  war, 

2»  You  had  better  be  without  that  free  eaperti 
if  the  equivalent  which  you  are  to  give  for  it 
vould  ruin  your  trade.  But  let  us  inquire 
kto  the  thing* 

I.  I  say,  you  will  have  as   free  an  export  as 

rtt  had  before  the  war  ;  this  has  some  things  in 
whioh  would  a  little  reflect  upon  the  prudence 
Mldittdgneiitof  some  people^  and  Tor  that  reason 
talttU  mention  them  very  cautiously.  (1.)  You 
niO  have  the  same  liberty  of  trade  which  you 
'  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswickt  and  which  then 
-^  ..iDplained  of  at  alL  (2.)  If^  as  some 
jt  the  Freneh  are  so  fallen  upon  making 
'irooUcQ    maaufacturei    of    England,    that 


A 


we  can  hardly  buy  such  an  ail  vantage  too  dear ; 
and  thereduciDg  the  duties  of  cheir  goods  here, 
eipecially  as  it  h  mentloQed  ta  the  9(h  artido 
of  the  treaty,  may  or  may  not  be  a  thing  of 
grenc  extent  to  them,  and  to  ui  too,  as  we  do 
or  do  not  rightly  manage  it.     For  escample  -.^ 

What  h  it  they  asit  of  U5  ?  I  see  but  two 
things  that  are  material  in  tlicir  denaaiid.  They  j 
luk  (!)  That  wo  should  repeat  all  our  pro-* 
hibitions;  and  (2)  reduce  our  additional  customs, 
which  have  been  laid  upon  tht^ir  ^oodi  tloce  iha 
year  1664,  and  they  offer  to  do  the  like.  Well, 
lay  our  merchants,  what,  then,  must  the  customs 
of  win 09  nnd  brandies  be  no  more  than  in  the 
year  1664,  that  Will  bring:  claret  down  to  the 
price  of  6/.  to  SI*  a  hogshead  again,  and  the 
common  tavern  price  to  Is.  per  quart ;  ami  what, 
then,  will  b^^come  of  our  Spanish  and  Poftugal 
wine  tradfc?  The  article  answers  for  itself  in 
this  case  ;  the  mistake  is  in  the  reftder,  not  in 
the  eipretslon;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  at| 
ttl  of  such  a  reduction  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Prciteh  arc  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  duties 
we  think  fit  to  lay  upon  the  wine  and  braady«  as 
will  appear  more  particularly  in  the  next  head: 
Jor  the  French  are  wisely  brought  down  to  consent 
to  this  proposal,  vis.,  that  thcAr  wine  should  pay 
as  much  as  the  Portugal  wine,  only  we  join  to 
admit  that  it  shalil  pay  no  more;  and  yet  the 
complaint  of  our  people  against  this  clause  is  so 


all  they  demand  is,  that  their  brandy  shall  pay 
no  more  duties  than  the  brandy  of  other  oalioos  ; 
it  la  bui  passing  an  act,  then,  that  the  brandy 
from  Spain,  Italy,  or  any  other  nation,  shall  p«y 
as  iDUcli  as  the  French  pay  now,  and  the  brandy 
trade  stands  just  where  it  was.  This  is  so  easy 
to  do,  and  of  so  little  consequence  to  us,  that  it 
cannot  be  disputed;  for  all  the  brandy  thai  vt 
import  from  Spain  and  Italy  is  so  httle,  and  m 
ordinary,  that  it  matters  not  to  us  whether  we 
import  any  of  it  or  uo ;  and  whatever  then  is 
wanting  in  the  import  of  brandy  by  reason  of 
the  high  duty,  will  be  made  up  in  malt  and 
molasses  spirits  *,  and  so  the  treaty  of  ooonmerce 
may  be  a  means  to  preserve  the  dittilling  Inde 
to  us,  which  every  one  owns  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  and  which  can  be  supported^  bu- 
rn an  ly  speaking,  no  other  way. 

If  the  English  plenipotentiaries  foresaw  this, 
they  acted  very  wisely  when  they  brought  the 
French  to  yield  np  that  point,  and  not  absolutely 
determine  the  reducing  the  duties  to  what  ibey 
wore  before  the  Brst  wiu-,  which  would  have  bt««i 
very  injurious  to  our  trader  if  they  did  ikot 
foresee  it,  tho  good  luck  is  greater  than  the  good 
meaning  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  commissioocrs 
who  ore  to  treat  still  of  further  rrguiatioos  will 
take  care  to  make  this  article  of  the  brondj  tU 
fectuaK 

In  this,  could  we  be  impartial  in  our  judgraent 


loud,  that  the  old  proportion  of  things  can  be  ittjlof  things,  wti  might  sec  th<it  this  treaty  of 


heard ;  and  some  people  conclude  that  this 
equality  will  ruin  the  trade  of  England  ;  for,  say 
they,  the  inclination  of  our  people  to  French 
wine  is  stich,  that  if  it  be  at  the  same  price  with 
the  Portugal  wine,  none  will  drink  the  latter  ; 
and  therefore  it  h  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  French  wine  should  be  laid  under  the  dis- 
advantage in  their  pa\mrnt  of  customs,  that  the 
Portugal  wines  may  stitl  be  made  the  common 
draught,  ns  it  is  called  through  the  nation. 

To  thi«  there  lies  two  objection!!. 

J.  If  it  he  true  that  upon  opening  the  French 
trade  as  above,  they  will  necessarily  take  our 
manyfactures  in  return  for  their  wines,  then  we 
have  the  same  advantage  in  both  trades,  and 
ought  to  encourage  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
the  reason  is  jost,  that  the  duties  should  be 
alike,  and  the  encouragements  or  disadvantages 
equal ;  if  it  be  not  so,  then  it  alters  the  case. 
But  then  some  other  objections  will  be  ill  main. 
taincd,  viJE.,  that  the  French  have  rejected  otir 
trade  to  set  up  the  manufactures  among  them* 
selves,  and  placed  high  duties  on  all  our  goods, 
without  which  they  would  be  outdone,  and  their 
own  manufactures  discouraged. 

2.  That  the  Portugal  trtde  always  paid  a  less 
duty  than  the  French  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
consequently  it  is  a  mistake  that,  if  they  are 
reduced  to  an  equality,  the  Portugal  trade  will 
be  ruined;  for  it  is  apparent  that,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Ue volution,  being  1S  years, 
and  the  reign  of  two  kings,  the  French  wines 
were  always  charged  at  above  6L  Oh.  per  too 
less  customs  than  tho  Portuguese  mines,  which 
always  paid  Spanish  wine  duties,  and  yet  th« 
Portuguese  had  a  very  considerable  trade  with  us 
lor  wine,  and  very  far  it  wns  from  being  lost. 

Again,  wc  do  notseu  that  this  dcnmnd  of  th« 
French  will  help  their  brandy  trade  at  all ,  for 


merce  is  made  with  icveral  advantageous  dausei 
against  the  French  trade,  which  none  that  fiva* 
passed  before  contained;  and  in  this  porticuUr  it 
is  remarkably  advnntngeous  that  the  French  art 
bound  to  take  off  tlie  duties,  customs,  tarifTt, 
edicts,  &c.,  since  1GG4,  as  by  the  article;  but 
we  tire  only  ob!i|;t^<l  to  provide  by  «  law  tbat 
their  goods  pay  no  more  than  the  goods  of  otber 
nations:  so  that  if  we  please  to  cbargs  iht 
Spanish  brandy,  the  Portugal  reds.  Malaga  whit«% 
Florence,  Galida,  &c„  at  IQOL  per  tofi,  the 
French  must  pay  the  same, 

I  would  not  he  found  putting  a  wrong  eon* 
struction  upon  the  treaty,  and  conseqaeatty  uptm 
I  the  treaters  ;  but  I  leave  every  man  to  make  faii 
judgment  from  the  words  of  tho  ninth  aitkl^ 
^  which  run  thus  :  — 

'*  It  is  further  enacted,  that  withio  th«  i]»tQi 
!of  two  months  after,  a  law  shall  be  made  Ui  Great 
I  Britain  whereby  it  shall  be  sufficieolly  provide^ 
Uhat  no  more  customs  or  duties  be  paid  for  foodi 
{and  merchandises  brought  from  France  to  Gr«st 
,  Britain  than  what  are  payable  for  goods  tod 
merchandises  of  the  like  nature  imported  tots 
Great  Britain  from  any  other  country  in  Kuropsi 
und  that  all  laws  made  in  Great  Britain  since tbt 
year  I6t^,  for  prohibiting  the  importation  ofaof 
goods  and  merchandises  coming  from  Fraocsi 
which  were  not  prohibited  before  that  tireefe  bi 
repealed.  The  general  tariff  made  in  Franottbt 
18th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  106^  ihil 
take  place  there  aguin»  and  the  dntiea  pmMi  it 
France  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Bdtttin  Jorfvedi 
imported  and  exported,  shall  be  pgid  MOirdilf 
lo  the  tenor  of  the  tariff  above^OMiitioM^  ■■• 
shall  not  exceed  the  rule  therein  s«tll«d.** 

It  seems  plain  here  as  words  can  cupreM  ft»  Ii 
ihat  wc  arc  only  to  make  a  law  or  not  of  ps^ 
iiameiit  to  reduce  the  duly  of  French  trifiesi  aa4 


/' 


* 


the  daty  of  aJI  other  country  winei*  to  the  tame 
r»te ;  the  like  of  Urdiidies,  ficc.  2.  That  opon 
^^r  doing  this,  upon  our  passing  thii  Itiw,  or 
^ithio  two  months  after  it,  the  Freneh  are 
obliged  to  adroit  our  £nglUh  goods  upon  the  foot 
of  the  tariif  of  1664*  and  t«i  repeal  uli  the  additions 
of  UJktMt  custAOUf  or  duties  whatsoever,  which 
b&w  been  l&id  sinco  that  tiroes  to  the  rate  they 
were  at  before. 

t  believe  thii  part  of  the  article  has  not  been 
ooiwidered  as  it  might  hi^ve  been  by  most  people ; 
and  if  it  had,  perhaps  &o  many  would  not  blind- 
fold have  condemned  the  articte  as  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  our  trade,  even  before  they  iti- 
quired  into  the  particulars.  But  as  1  hope  the  mis-  i' 
tlikes  of  this  kind  are  not  so  many  or  so  great  but 
that  tbey  may  be  easily  rccti^ed,  and  the  people 
will  be  forward  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong 
when  they  see  plainly  that  the  advantage  is  on 
our  side ;  these  consideratioDS  oblige  me  rather 
to  endeavour  to  convince  the  persons  of  their 
errnr,  than  to  relicct  upon  their  weakness. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  treaty,  tike  other  things 
of  so  nice  a  nature,  gives  many  people  uneasiness 
at  first  sight,  for  want  of  rightly  understanding 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  It,  and  to  otherji  for 
warn  of  considering  rightly  what  they  do  under- 
stoad  of  it.  The  conditions  of  it  are  evidently  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English  commerce  in  the 
main;  periiaps  some  part  of  trade,  some  par- 
ticular persons  and  interests  to  tiade,  may  be 
touched,  may  be  ihortcned  in  their  present 
idvttfitages  and  future  prospects :  but  as  to  the 
interest  ef  trade  in  general,  I  think  it  easy  to 
tneke  out  that  the  eommisiioncrs  who  are  to 
to  regulate  duties,  remove  dilBculties,  and 
the  proportions  and  dilferenccs  of  things, 
mar  so  order  it  that  the  general  interest  of  irade 
in  Britain  shall  he  bettered  very  much  by  the 
treaty  :  and  though  it  is  reported  and  is  not 
doubted  but  endeavours  aro  now  using,  and  will 
be  used,  to  procure  clamouring  petitions  from 
the  several  manufacturers  and  labouring  poor,  as 
well  Ia  the  trade  of  silk  as  wool,  yet  i  am  per- 
•ttoded  time  will  show  them  that  the  first  will  be 
little  injured  and  tho  last  greatly  bettered  by 
this  treaty,  especially  if  the  cummissiooers  who 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it 
tmdef stand  their  duty,  and  act  their  part  with 
ttMvaee  and  fidelity. 

Ana  that  we  may  a  little  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Commons  about  this  matter,  for  they  teem  to  be 
the  most  affected  with  the  danger  from  it,  a  word 
or  two  may  be  necessary  to  say  to  them. 

First,  for  the  woollen  manufacturers.  It  hax 
been  for  many  years  tho  complaint  that  the 
French  have  prohibited  our  woollen  mjmufacture  i 
that  they  have  put  a  stop  to  our  trade  ;  that 
Dutch  have  a  great  trade  to  France,  Holiaad, 
Flanders,  who  make  prodigious  quantities 
\r  kinds  of  manufactures^  send  them  into 
and  ours  are  prohibited,  and  the  like. 
government  having  now  made  an  essay  to 
temedy  this  evil,  and  to  open  a  trade  for  our 
nanufactures,  we  seem  aggrieved,  and  as  much 
tiflknded  the  other  way,  because  by  opening  this 
trade  with  them  tho  silk  trade  and  the  Portugal 
wine  trade  will  be  touched.  But  look  into  your 
woollen  manulitcturc  trade ;  if  opening  a  trade 
irith  France  gives  you  a  free  market  In  so  Urge 


a  country  where  you  had  none  before,  shall  not 
this  increase  the  consumption  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  ?  And  is  not  that  of  ioBnitely  more 
value  than  what  wo  speak  of  Against  it  ?  Every 
one  agrees  that  our  woollen  manufacture  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  Englijih  trade  ;  and  if  this  be 
but  forwarded  and  promoted,  whatever  other 
trade  suBers,  it  is  able  Buffieieotly  to  make  us 
amends  for  that  loss  i  the  employment  of  families 
is  this  way,  and  perhaps  this  way  only^  to  be 
supplied*  if  it  were  possible  that  other  manu- 
factures could  be  encouraged,  and  this  be  pre- 
served, we  should  all  be  pleased  ood  satisAed.  But 
thii  must  be  preserved,  must  be  eficouraged,  must 
bf!  extended^  whatever  risk  we  run  of  the  rest. 
Either  France  will,  upon  the  rouking  this  treaty 
effectual,  take  o^  a  very  great  quantity  of  our 
woolkn  manufactures*  or  it  will  not  -  if  it  will  not, 
why  do  we  desire  a  treaty  of  commerce  at  all  ?  Why 
do  we  complain  that  the  French  have  prohibited 
trade  with  us?  Jf  it  will,  if  the  market  for  our 
manufactures  will  be  great  in  France,  then  what 
are  we  dissafisfied  at,  and  why  is  not  the  treaty  now 
made  our  advantage?  Let  those  people  who 
argue  against  it  compare  the  advantages  of  an 
increase  of  our  woollen  maBufacture  with  all  the 
disadvantages  to  other  trades,  and  see  whether 
the  beneBt  on  one  hand  ia  not  such,  thut  the  loss 
on  the  other  hand  ought  to  be  risked  fur  it. 

But  here  comes  in  our  complaining  crowds 
with  petitions  and  mournful  representations  that 
their  manufactures  will  be  ruined  >  The  Colchester 
poor  people*  as  I  have  been  toldr  are  pdrtici^lurly 
alarmed  i  and  yet  it  was  never  heard  that  the 
French  ever  went  about  to  make  a  piece  of  baixe 
iu  this  world,  no»  nor  are  they  ahic  to  do  it,  they 
know  the  impracticubleness  of  it.  What,  then, 
can  be  the  dissatisfaction  (hat  can  affect  (hat 
Side?  I  might  name  sLindry  other  people  who 
are  employed  in  manufactures  in  England,  es- 
pecially those  which  depend  upon  the  goodnese 
of  the  wool,  whether  the  fiiicn«ss,  or  the  length 
of  the  staple;  the  petitions ,  therefore,  of  these 
people*  if  they  come,  oiiglit  to  express  that  their 
apprehensions  of  the  French  are  grounded  upon 
^uMcieut  evidence  of  fact,  such  us,  that  they  have 
already  attempted,  or  are  likely  to  attempt,  the 
making  baixe  in  Frnncc,  and  the  like. 

It  were  then  to  be  wished  some  people  would 
coiculate  a  little  from  ju«t  propositions  whnt 
quantity  of  munuracturi^s  France  has  usually 
taken  from  us  when  we  traded  with  them  upon 
the  foot  of  the  tariff  of  1 604 ;  and  what  it  is 
probable  they  may  lake  again,  if  matters  return 
to  that  channel ;  and  then  it  would  be  seen  what 
price  we  ought  to  bid  in  order  to  restore  the 
trade  to  that  rule  of  taxation  ;  and  what  such  a 
purchase  would  be  worth  in  our  other  trade^ 
which,  OS  they  say,  we  must  give  in  exchange 
for  it>  And  this  would  be  a  very  good  way  to 
make  a  right  judgment  of  the  thing ;  for,  as  is 
said  before,  eitht.T  our  goods  will  find  a  sale  in 
France,  or  they  will  not ;  if  they  will^  it  is  cer- 
tainly our  interest  to  procure  the  trade  to  bo 
opeu,  and  though  it  should  hurt  us  a  little  in 
some  other  branches  of  our  commi^rce,  the  loss 
would  not  be  fclt>  at  least  not  enough  to  move 
us  to  prevent  it,  because  of  the  profit  of  the 
woollen  maiiufiiictufrcs,  which  is  our  lutuo  support 
and  dependency* 


This  brifigi  m^  to  mention  the  complaint  of 
tbo§e  who  arc  concerned  in  ihc  silk  roanuractures. 
«rhicb  is  the  alternative  to  the  other.  These 
people  arc  made  to  bolieve  thcit  they  shall  in* 
fftlLibly  not  sufTcr  only,  but  be  ruined  ;  nnd  they 
tftik  ulni'ady  of  such  a  I'op  to  the  weaving  thnt  I 
know  not  how  niany  journcytncu-weavers  (more 
[  believe  by  a  groat  many  than  therv^  are  in  the 
whole  broad>weavlnff  trade)  are  already  turned 
oflT  and  out  of  employment, 

I  do  ackoowlcdge  it  is  a  hard  and  mrbficholy 
circannftance  when  any  publiu  transact ir>n  so 
ctuhes  the  pArts  of  the  body^  I  mean  the  body 
of  the  nation,  that  one  can  hardly  live  without 
the  di'BtrQCtion  of  the  other  ;  and  yet,  as  I  iM 
above,  the  wooUen  trade  Is  so  great  that  there 
ii  DO  comparison  between  it  and  the  silk  tnantt- 
factures  neither  must  the  preservation  of  the 
ooe  b€  tet  in  compctitionf  when  the  prcscrvaiion 
of  the  other  ia  the  immediate  question*  But 
what  if,  after  all  Ihe  melancholy  things  whieh 
have  been  said  upon  the  subject,  it  should  appear 
that  the  tilk  manufacture  in  Ivnglaud  may  be 
preserved  and  supported  in  a  consistency  with 
the  present  treaty  of  commerce,  and  particularly 
with  that  part  of  the  ninth  article  which  con- 
ditions for  the  taking  olf  the  prohibitions  upon 
the  French  goods  imported  into  England.  This 
is  a  poiiit  few  have  touched  upon,  but  I  make 
no  question  it  may  farther  be  handled  in  time  ; 
and  those  persons,  whoever  they  shall  be»  who 


shall  be  employed  by  the  fovemment  to  regvtilt 
the  duties  of  the  two  nations  and  to  remove  thi 
difliculties  that  may  be  in  the  waVi  cannot 
destitute  as  to  want  a  proper  medium  h 
clashing  interests  between  the  lilk  mnnufi 
of  each  kingdom  as  well  as  for  that  of  tlM 
woollcfi* 

ir,  then,  the  woollen  mantifaettire  be  inoreaied, 
and  the  silk  mit  diminished,  the  wooUen  advaooed, 
nnd  the  silk  not  discouraged,  men  mu«t  be  very 
much  at  n  lo^s  to  find  out  wherein  the  dAinftge 
or  intricacy  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  does  consist. 

The  mis  fort  une  ties  In  the  difficufty  there  it  to 
open  the  cyei  of  the  poor  people  who  are  severally 
employed  in  the  Englbh  manufactures,  whether 
of  silk  or  wool,  both  which,  for  aught  I  see,  are 
equally  alarmed,  and  equnlly  possessed  wlfh 
apprehensions  of  their  trade  being  ruined  by  the 
French . 

But  all  popular  dissatii factions  are  allayed 
time  :  the  care  of  the  govemtncnt  will  be 
prevent  the  real  mischiefs,  and  the  fears  of 
people  will  wear  ofT  In  the  experiment  when 
woollpfi  manufacturers  shall  sec  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  floods  are  vended  than  used  to  be, 
and  the  siik  manufacturers  shall  see  that  at  many 
looms  are  employed  as  were  before :  then  tbe 
folly  and  blindness  of  their  present  apprehenttooi 
will  abate,  and  they  will  peaceably  acknowte4g« 
that  they  were  mistokeo. 
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SOME  FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS 

ETC. 


Ik  the  third  matter  referred  to  the  comnjissianers* 
p.  55  of  the  •  Treaty  of  Commerce/  it  Is  laid  that 
only  barrel  fiih  is  to  be  imported  into  France. 
Now  a  lajt,  or  12  barrcit  of  herrings^  is  to  pay 
40  iivres  tournois,  orS/.  lis.  3d.  sterlings  at  4*,  tid. 
per  French  crown  of  3  livrea  tournois ;  which 
ealculiition  of  48.  6d.  is  made  according  to  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  their  money  when  in  time  of 
peace ;  for  'twould  be  impertinont  in  us  to  make* 
ihe  calculation  at  the  price  the  money  now  goes 
ot  in  France*  where  the  FVench  kin);  has  from 
time  to  time  heightened  or  lowered  the  dcnomi' 
nation  of  his  money  m  hit  afl^airs  have  required, 
the  rcgukliun  whereof  i*  exppuied  every  moment ; 
fo  that  every  barrel  of  herring*  wiil  pay  near  6h, 
sterling,  besides  a  further  duly,  which  perhaps 
may  not  well  be  conslderedp  vix^,  that  by  the*  same 
article  'tis  als-o  to  pay  it  further  duty,  or  exciEe^ 
or  by  what  other  name  it  shall  be  called,  in  the 
teverul  towns  thTou|;h  which  it  thall  pou  all  over 
the  kingdom  of  France,  The  words  of  the  article 
<irc  as  follows  :— 

**  And  at  all  the  places  of  entrance  in  the 
kingdom^  coiinirioa  and  terntoriet  under  the 
dominion  of  the  king,  even  at  all  Tree  portt  (of 
which  Dunkirk  is  one),  the  duties  of  landing  and 
consumption  shall  be  paid  which  were  appointed 
before  the  tarifl'of  ICifk  (who  can  tefl  bow  much 
that  may  be  ?),  and  besidei  40  11  v res  per  last  of 
twelve  barrets." 

Can  this^  together  with  those  duties  of  6s.  per 
b«rrel,  be  deemed  any  other  than  a  prohibition  ? 
There  was  no  need  to  restrain  ItA  importation  to 
live  places  only^  for,  these  things  considered,  one 
would  have  been  more  than  could  be  made  use  of ; 
so  that  the  French  may  truly  lay,  they  gave  us 
five  plaeea,  the  better  to  facilitate  our  commerce 
In  this  commodity, 

iVoffc — The  calculation  in  the  scheme  hereunto 
annexed  ii  made  on  the  prime  coat  in  France 
ttnd  in  England*  to  avoid  any  miitalce  in  valuing 
tbenn  OS  they  now  sell,  whoa  duties,  &c.t  were 
added  ;  nor  would  that  show  the  real  value  in 
the  country  from  whence  they  arc  brought, 
without  wtiich  a  true  estimate  cannot  be  made  of 
the  balance  of  trade. 

If  nt  that  time  this  nation  took  off  1  ]  ,000  tons  of 
wine  iiad  4,000  tons  of  brandy  from  France,  commu- 
mibuM  anntjt^  how  vast  will  the  importation  be  now  ?  \ 
N*  B.  The  lead  is  overrated  near  3i,  per  fod- 
der ;  »lum  above  one  third  part,  lirst  cost,  and 
otiter  things  In  proportion. 

The  valuation  there  put  on  the  Norwich  stiifTi, 


serges,  pcrpctuanoes,  and  moit  of  the  othei 
woollen  goods,  exceed  what  they  are  now  worth 
about  one-fourth  part* 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  of  these 
woollen  goods  will  be  sent  to  France,  though  it 
should  be  granted  that  there  i«  a  liberty  by  the 
treaty  to  to  do,  because  it**  contrary  to  reason  to 
believe  that  when  the  French  are  such  expert 
workers  of  that  manufacture  as  to  vie  with  us  in 
a  foreign  trade,  as  they  actually  do  with  to« 
much  success  in  that  to  Turkey,  how  cnii  we 
expect  to  compare  with  them  lu  France  itself, 
where  they  are  nt  borne,  or  pretend  to  send  Lhcm 
any  of  our  woollen  goods  I  So  that  the  allowance 
they  give  us  of  importing  woollen  goods  to 
St  Vallery,  Eoucd,  and  Bwdeaux,  must  not  b© 
cstermcd  of  any  moment  to  us. 

If  the  tmde  to  France  was  disadvantageous  in 
1669,  lis  by  this  scheme  it  serms  to  be,  'twai 
because  the  low  duUe^  then  pnid  here  in  French 
commodities  gave  a  great  encouragement  to  their 
consumption.  On  the  contrary,  'tia  acknowledged 
by  the  papers  of  the  eommissjonert  of  trade  that 
in  the  three  yeurti  and  a  half  after  the  peace  of 
Rytiwick  this  nation  gained,  upon  the  balance  of 
trade  with  France,  383,000/.  j  where  *tis  to  be 
considered  that  all  thai  while  the  French  com- 
modities were  under  severe  prohibitions  and  very 
high  duties*  whii.h,  discouraging  the  cuntiuniption 
of  French  goods,  brought  the  balance  in  our 
favour.  Nor  will  the  French  take  any  more  of 
ciur  commodities  now  than  they  did  during  that 
shorl-lived  peace ;  but  if  the  duties  be  lowered 
here,  and  the  prohibit  ion  i  taken  off,  we  shall  take 
oft* their  goods  to  an  immense  value,  which  may 
rather  exceed  than  otherwise  the  calculaUon 
hereunder. 

Upon  the  calculation  In  the 
scheme  hereunto  annexed, 
the  article  of  linen,  canvas, 
&c.,  amounts  to 
Wrought  silk,  instead  of  what 
is  there  reckoned,  consider- 
ing what  is  privately  brought 
an,  and  the  great  consump- 
tion of  French  silks  since 
that  time,  nnd  what  is  en- 
tered in  the  out. ports,  and 
the  article  of  black  silks 
(which  nione  cannot  amount 
lo  less  than  oOO.OOOL;,  the 
whole  may  fairly  be  reck* 
oned  at     .       *        -        .       800.000    0    0 


£. 


s,  d. 


507.i250    4    0 


m 


// 


Cloreti,  which  in  thj<  calcu. 
latlon  arc  9«t  at  but  1*2/.  \0a, 
first  cost  m  Franco,  are  itnce 
iDcreased  Co  23L  per  ton, 
ire  with  another^  at  the  very 
least,  occof  ioaed  by  the  great 
deiDDnd  there  La  Tor  ttioie 
winet,  from  the  fashion  of 
drinking  red  wine  now  more 
than  at  that  timei  not  only 
in  England  but  in  Hollnnd, 
Germany,  and  even  Fronce 
itself,  ao  that  at  251,  per  ton 
they  are  rather  under  than 
overvalued ;  which  upon 
14,CHX)tons  per  annunif  that 
^tii  acknowledged  by  tho 
oommissioncrs  were  import- 
td  stiic«f  comes  to 
4,000  torn  of  brandies,  at  25/. 
per  too     *        .        •        . 

These  four  articles  done  muke 
upwards  of  .  -  - 
without  reckoning  any  in- 
crease iu  the  liDeo  manufuc- 
ture. 

The  paper,  leathers,  kid-iiirni, 
suit,  and  rosin,  amount,  by 
the  caleubtion  iieretioto  an- 
nexed, with  the  %'inegar, 
cork,  &c*,  to     -        -        - 


a30,000    0    0 
100,000    0    0 


1,757,250    0    0 


Ml  Am    0    0 


Together 


Li:t4i8,a>D    4    0 


Over  and  abore  the  lat:es.  &c.,  to  an  mcrcdibit 
value  J  be«idpi  the  increase  which  (were  there 
time)  mij:ht  be  more  particularly  found  by  the 
custom-house  books  from  1669  to'l60a 

W.  B.  That  in  the  year  1620  there  was  a  book 
printed  giving  an  account  of  the  Newfoundland 
Irude,  which  then  employed  upwards  of  21K)  tall 
of  English  ships,  wherewith  we  then  furnished  all 
Europe  with  that  fish ;  but  that  trade  ii  now^ 
since  the  French  have  had  liberty  of  fishing  and 
drjing  their  fish  there,  most  miserably  deciiyed  ; 
And,  'tis  feared,  wilt  do  so  every  day  more  and 
more  If  they  arc  to  have  Cape  Breton  yielded  to 
them,  which  is  to  the  wost-iouth-west  of  all 
our  settlements  there,  and  be  also  allowed  to  dry 
their  fi^h  to  the  northward  of  Bonavista»  by 
which  they  will  be  on  both  sides  of  us. 

By  all  that  has  been  said,  *ih  not  intended  to 
debar  gentlemen  from  drinking  French  wine,  but 
only  that  if  the  duties  on  wine  must  be  lowcrrd, 
the  high  duties  on  other  commodities  should  nut. 
After  the  peace  of  Ryiwickt  the  best  French  claret 
wai  coinmonly  sold  at  100/.  per  ton  by  the  im- 
porter, and  \*2DL  per  ton  by  the  vintner,  which  i» 
but  2s.  &d.  per  quart;  and  when  the  high  duties 
on  French  wines  are  reduced  down  to  the  ciuties 
payable  upon  Portugal  wioca.  it  will  only  lessen 
the  price  about  7d.  or  8d-  per  quart.  So  that 
the  dispute  lies  here,  whether  gentlemen  will  be 
eoQtented  to  pay  ^.  9d.  per  quart,  with  the 
high  duties^  or  whether  they  bad  rather,  by 
Uklni^  them  off,  have  It  at  2s.  2d.  per  quart; 
md  at  the  same  time  let  in  all  other  commodities 
of  the  growl h»  product,  or  manufacture  of  France 
In  ^reat  quai)titie«t  to  ihti  ruin  of  many  poor 


people,  whose  absolute  depeadenoe  Is  oa  lbs 
manufactures  of  England,  and  reducing  them  to 
a  state  of  beggary,  or  force  them  to  go  to  Firuuw ; 
which  wot  the  efieiit  of  that  act  of  partianMot, 
which  was  made  to  hinder  the  sending  toy 
woollen  maDufactures  out  of  Ireland  to  any 
foreign  country :  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  who 
could  not,  alter  that,  find  employment  there,  and 
were  refused  to  be  admitted  into  the  aeveral 
parishes  here  in  England,  who  thought  they  had 
poor  enough,  wore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
going  to  France  or  starving.  The  French  were 
to  wilt  aa  to  receive  them,  poor  as  they  were, 
with  open  arms ;  and  \ia  thij  that  hat  very  mMh 
helped  to  bring  the  p'crpetuanoet  and  other 
woollen  manufactures  in  France  to  that  perfec- 
tion, which  will  increase  still  more  and  mora.  If 
our  own  poor  workmen  are  forced  to  go  tiutber 
too> 

Some  gentlemen  may  apprehend  that  if  the 
eighth  and  niath  articles  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce are  not  rendered  effectualt  the  p«noe  will 
be  broke  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  to  fear  any 
such  thing,  for  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  treaty 
of  commerce  are  two  distinct  treatlea  $  oay«  to 
far  from  that,  that  the  rest  of  the  artidf  a  of  tb« 
treaty  of  commerce  will  still  bo  firm*  So  that 
no  Inconvenience  can  arise  by  the  not  paasiof^ 
such  an  act ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal 
of  good  ;  fur  then  the  silks,  linens,  paper,  mIv 
and  other  growths  and  manufactures  of  Franoti 
will  be  discouraged,  and  our  own  encouraged. 
OS  for  winet,  the  greatest  misfortune  att^ 
them  will  be,  that  they  will  be  sold  by  th« 
tailer  at  about  7d.  or  8d.  per  quart  dearer  thaB 
if  the  duties  were  lowered  ;  a  great  inconveniaoce 
Indeed  !  And  as  for  brandies,  they  may,  payinf 
the  high  duties,  be  sold  at  2i.  Sd.  or  ^  7d.  peir 
quart ;  but  if  tho^e  duties  are  taken  oflE^  we 
shell  lose  the  distilling  of  any  spirits  from  bariey^ 
molajses,  or  other  things  here,  which  bring  in  fo 
great  a  revenue. 

But,  besides,  there  is  no  part  of  the  treaty  o( 
peace,  nor  any  other  article  of  the  treaty  of 


merce,  that  can  be  any  way  broken  by  leaviar 
■        '  ■  ,01  will 


the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  as  they  are, 
appear  from  the  words  of  the  ninth  article  itself, 
for  there  *tis  provided: — ''That  within  twv 
months  from  the  exchange  of  the  rattfieatiooa  ef 
this  treat;^,  commit saries  shall  meet  on  both  tkiH 
at  Landon  (what  to  do?)  to  consider  of  and  re 
move  the  dillicultief  concerning  the  merobaodlsr 
to  be  excepted  r»ut  of  the  tariff  of  lOtH^aatf 
concerning  other  head«,  which  are  not  yet 
adjusted."  And  thca  the  article  goes  en, 
says: — "  And  at  the  same  time  the  said 
mis«iariet  shall  likewise  endeavour  (which 
to  be  very  much  for  the  interest  of  both  oatieni) 
to  have  methods  of  commerce  on  one  part,  and 
of  the  other,  more  thoroughly  eiaminedf  and  f« 
find  out  and  establish  just  and  b^'neficial  meaai 
on  both  aides  for  removing  the  difficulUetin  tlui 
niaitcr,  and  for  regulating  the  duties  routnally*'* 
From  whence  'tis  plain  that  should  inch  a  lae 
pass  as  is  there  demanded,  it  is  supposed  hf  thf 
article  itself  that  there  would  be  many  thfalfi 
which  would  yet  demand  to  be  more  thoronghlf 
examined,  and  to  find  o'jt  and  establi^  jtiat  ana 
beneficial  means  on  both  lidet.  So  that  Iben 
may  be  many  alterations  made  after  paaitng  tndi 


i 


1 1aw»  and  the  treaty  not  thereby  be  broken.  But 
tf  It  thould  happen  that  the  French  comiDi»arics 
ihooid  bo  stiB*,  and  would  not  agree  to  ju«t  and 
bcoefieial  means  fomsi  our  act  would,  notwiih. 
Kiirftnf  that,  be  pSMed,  and  thcj  woutd  reap 
tbe  benefit  of  it. 

Tbete  things  wc  take  to  be  of  the  utmost  ron- 
fcqaeoee  to  the  weU-being  of  the  nntioo,  and  ne 
hope  that  just  and  beneficio]  means  will  be  aettSeil, 
anil  then  the  French  cannot  so  easily  prejudice 
us. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  it  had  been  better  that 
<me  of  the  five  places  where  barrel  fish  is  admitted 
to  an  entry  in  France  had  been  aituatcd  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  Marseilles  had  been 
fnterCed  instead  of  Lihoume  ;  or,  if  no  place  in 
the  Mediterranean  could  be  procuredj  that  at 
kast  those  five  on  the  ocean  had  beera  placed  at 
tncb  distances  as  to  render  the  coniumption 
more  dlflusive.  Marseilles  is  the  chiefest  for 
trade  of  aJl  the  French  port*  in  the  Mediterranean, 
•hereas  Libourne  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade, 
and  it  so  near  Bordeaux  (distance  about  10 
Icaifaes)  that  'tis  feared  very  tittle  more  of  the 
Inland  part  of  France  will  be  supplied  from  thence 
tkan  from  Bordeaux  alone,  both  rivers  on  which 
they  stand  having;  the  same  tirAoucheuret  or 
opening  to  the  sea,  and  may  be  fitly  compared  to 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  or  Rochester  and  Lon 
don. 

The  advantages  which  the  French  may  receive 
by  the  ninth  article  more  than  wc,  deserves  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  The  words  are,  folio  1 4,—*'  That 
no  more  customs  or  duties  be  paid  for  goods  and 
merchandises  brou|^ht  from  France  fe  GaHictJ 
Co  Great  Britain  than,  &c. ;"  and  lower  in  the 
iaai«  page  *tls  said, — "  That  all  prohibitions, 
larUik,  edicts,  declarations,  or  decrees^  made  in 
^ajice  since  the  said  tariff  of  1664,  and  cou> 
trary  thereunto,  in  respect  to  the  goods  and 
merchandises  of  Great  Britain  {bona  mere&kpu 
MmfntE  Briiajmif^jt  shall  be  repealled.:'  By 
which  words  we  are  apprehensive  ihat  should  an 
let  pass  to  make  this  article  effect ual,  the  act  of 
OATigation  and  other  acts  (this  being  subsequent 
I  to  them)  may  in  some  measure  be  repealed. 
And  that  all  goods,  whether  they  be  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  France  or  of  any  other 
country,  as  Turkey,  Italy,  &e.,  coming  from 
francc  fi  Gallia)  may  be  admitted  here,  by 
flitue  of  this  article,  without  an  equal  admission 
of  Turkey,  East  India,  or  other  foreign  com- 
modities, to  be  sent  from  hence  to  France; 
bccatiae  we  fear  that  the  words  Magna;  Britan- 
ma,  of  Great  Britain  (not  i  Magna  Briimmiat 
from  Great  Britain),  will  by  that  tubtle  nation 
(who  know  as  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  letter 
Agl^tost  the  spirit  as  the  spirit  against  the  letter 
#f  a  treaty)  t^e  construed  to  restrain  us  from 
•tftdlng  them  any  commodities  but  what  are 
properly  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain  ;  an  advantage  over  us  which 
owht  not  easily  to  be  allowed  thcm« 

w^httt  makes  us  the  more  fearful  of  the  fore- 
goiD^  diaadvantage  to  this  nation,  is  the  nice 
difttBCtJoo  the  French  made  in  their  edict  of  the 
IMh  September,  1701,  prohibiting  our  merchants 
and  oar  ships  (though  sold  to  and  navigated  by 
otiien}  from  carrying  any  merchandise  whatso- 
""      '  it«o  France  except  they  were  of  Engliih 


growth,  or  made  wholly  of  English  materials. 
The  edict  runs  thus : — '*  Or  donne  parclllement 
sa  majeste  que  Ics  ncgocians  Anglois,  soit  qu'lls 
vicnoent  sur  des  vaisseuiix  d^Angleterre,  ou  sur 
des  valsiseaux  d^autres  nations  a  eux  appar. 
tenans;  et  Ics  vaisveaux  Anglois,  soit  quils 
appartiennent  on  soient  coiumiandes  par  des 
Anglois,  on  quails  apjicrtiennent  a  des  negocians 
d'antres  nations,  on  soient  commandez  par 
d'autres  estrangers  ;  nc  ponrront  apporter  dans 
le  Royaume  d'autres  marcfaandlseg  que  celles  du 
cri^i,  et  oelles  fabriquces  aveq  des  matieres  du 
crfi  d'Angleterre,  4  feine  de  confiscation  de  la 
marcbandise  el  du  vaisseau,  et  de  trois  mille 
livres  d'amend^  contrc  le  marchand  qui  lei  recev- 
mit  dans  le  Royaunte/* 

In  English. 
**  Hh  majesty  likewise  orders,  that  the  English 
traders,  whether  they  come  upon  ships  belonging 
to  England,  or  upon  ships  of  other  nations  to 
them  belonging,  and  Eftglish  ships,  whether  Ihey 
belong  to  or  are  commanded  by  English,  or 
whether  they  belong  to  traders  of  other  nations, 
or  commanded  by  foreigners  (that  was  lest  we 
should  have  the  advantage  of  building  for  and 
selUog  ships  to  other  nations),  shall  not  bring 
into  the  kingdom  other  merchandise  than  such 
as  are  of  the  growth,  or  manufactured  with  the 
materials  of  the  growth  of  England,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  ship  and  goods,  and  3,000  livres 
penalty  upon  the  importer*** 

This  severe  edict  of  1701  does  not  appear  by 
the  ninth  article  to  be  repealed,  and  therefore 
will  still  be  in  full  force ;  for  the  words  in  the 
ninth  article  are  only,  "That  all  prohibitions, 
&c.,  in  respect  to  the  goods  nnd  merchandise  of 
Great  Britaio,  shall  be  repenJed/*  but  this  re* 
specting  the  goods  that  ore  not  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  but  brought  in 
English  ships,  is  not  hereby  repealed,  and  con- 
seq»<ienily  no  wrought  silks,  printed  or  stained 
calicoes,  oo  pepper,  nor  other  East  India  goods, 
no  gauls,  or  other  Turkey  goods,  can  be  sent 
into  France  from  hence,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 
Nay  more :  no  cloth,  ratines,  or  serges  (were  it 
possible  to  afford  them  cheaper  than  the  French), 
can  be  sent  into  France  from  hence  if  they  are 
manufactured  of,  or  misted  with,  Spanish  wool, 
tltat  being  a  foreign  material ;  nor  any  fish, 
unless  it  be  wholly  cured  with  English  salt. 

But  supposing  that  a  liberty  of  carrjing 
Turkey  and  other  commodities  to  France  in 
British  ships  should  be  yielded  us,  it  can  be  of 
little  use  in  any  trade,  but  less  in  the  Tyrkcy 
trade  than  any  other.  For  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  French  have  a  very  good  woollen  manu- 
facture in  the  southern  provinc-es  of  Franco 
which  they  send  to  Turkey  from  Marseilles,  and 
receive  their  returns  in  raw  silk,  and  other  com- 
modities, directly  back  again :  if  it  be  further 
considered  how  vastly  nearer  Marseilles  is  than 
England  to  Turkey,  and  bow  much  more  the 
freight  and  insurance  is  from  Turkey  to  England 
than  to  Marseilles;  and  also  that  on  re>shipping 
from  hence  the  half-subsidy  (which  Is  not  drawo 
back),  together  with  the  freight,  insursnce.  and 
other  charges  on  re-shipptog  such  goods  from 
henco   to    France,    must    greatly   enhance  the 
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FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON,  ETC. 


aocount.  When  these  things  are  put  together, 
he  mutt  be  very  fond  that  can  suppose  any 
Turkey,  or  any  Itah'an,  Spanish,  Portugal,  or 
East  India  commodities,  can  be  shipped  off*  from 
hence  for  FVance.  So  that  this  liberty*  if  it  be 
granted,  ought  to  be  esteemed  of  little  account ; 
and  that  all  things,  even  their  concessions,  ore  to 
be  suspected  from  such  a  nation  as  that* 


Aut  alia  p 
Dona  carere  dolis  Danaum  ?  Sic  notus  Ul} 
Aut  hoc  bidusi  ligoo  occultantur  Achivi ; 
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Inspectura  domes,  venturaque  de  super  urfa 
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Loom  thotiffhts,  at  drst,  like  subterranean  flm, 
Burn  inward,  smothering,  with  unchaste  deiira ; 
But  getting  vent,  to  rage  and  fury  turn, 
Bunt  in  volcanoes,  and  like  Atna  bum ; 
The  beat  increases,  as  the  flames  aspire. 
And  turns  the  solid  hills  to  liquid  Arc ; 
80  sensual  flames,  when  raging  in  the  soul. 
First  vitiate  all  the  parts,  then  fire  the  whole  ; 
Bum  up  the  bright,  the  beauteous,  the  sublixne, 
And  turn  our  lawftal  pleasures  into  crime. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If  h  cetUinfy  tnie  that  modeity  »  no  Batumi 
virtue  I  what  the  Lntias  called  pudort  or  sham§* 
Jhctintiti  It  the  effect  of  crime,  and  h  always 
•ceaajoaed  by  a  consciou^neJK  of  gu'Att  whether 
it  be  actual  guilt  or  mtcntiona),  guitt  or  a  fact 
already  committrd,  or  guilt  <>f  a  crime  retolved 
IB,  'lb  much  the  same. 

_  Before  Adam  and  Eve  knew  evil  at  well  at 

before  they    were    conicious  of  offence, 

J  went  naked."  and  blushed  not,  and  'lis  most 

ifieantly  enprcftsed^    "  They  knew  nol   that 

J  were  naked  f  they  knew  not  that  naked- 

a  turpitude,  an  indecency,  and  iherefore, 

dam  e,l\ot  that  poor,  footinh   excuse  for 

im$eJf  from  the  eyes  of  the  infinite  author 

t^t,   and   says,  **  because  he  was   naked,*^ 

iji,  JO,  U,  God  aika  him,  "  Who  told  thee 

thou  wast  naked  ?'* 

Dottbtleis  before  the  fall  innocence  was  given  to 

J^toa  for  a  covering,  and  he  not  only  knew  not  that 

^b  wai   naked,  but   he   realty   was  not   naked, 

Hmiph  he  wai  not  clothed  ;  he  know  not  how  to 

Hbib  al  being  naked,  much  less  why. 

IpThc  fame  innocence  is  the  protection  of  virtue 

m  thii  diiy  in  the  untaught  lavages  m  many  parts 

ef  the  knoi^u    world,    where   nakedness  is  no 

elfciiee  on  one  side,  no  snare,  no  incentive  on  the 

ether  ;  but  custom  being  the  judge  of  decency  to  ' 

then,  takes  away  all  sense  of  indecency  in  going 

«aicover«Ki,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part, .    See 

Ifr  MdtoQ  upon  that  head : 

G«d«Uk«  mwcit  with  nativt  hoaottr  clsd 
la  OMked  wmjarty 

8«  pttM'4  tluiy  naked  rm»  nor  fhunn'd  the  tijsht 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  tliey  thought  no  ill. 

MiLTOv,  i*flr.  foU  9S. 

How  the  same  custom  in  these  northern  parti 
karing  concurred  with  the  necessity  of  the  cli- 
ttale  on  one  hand,  and  the  laws  of  religioa  on 
tile  other,  to  clothe  and  cover  the  body ;  the 
hteaeh  of  thai  custom  would  be  a  breach  of  de- 
liifloy*  and  a  breach  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and 

H^nee  modesty  succeeds,  whether  as  a  virtue 

t  iLielf  or  as  an  appandit  to  virtue,  we  will  not 

lipate ;    but  where  tho   rulc»  of  decency  are 

okcii,  a  tense  of  shame  comes  In*  with  at  much 

if  alt  the  laws  of  God  and  man  were 

broken  at  once. 

It  nuiy  be  true,  that  if  man  had  continued  in  a 
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state  of  unspotted  innocence,  unBhaken  virtue 
had  been  part  of  it;  that  as  hit  soul  had  been 
untainted  with  so  much  as  a  thought  of  crimc« 
so  no  covering  had  been  wanted  to  any  part  of 
his  body,  other  than  the  severities  of  climate 
might  make  necessary';  but  to  justify  what  has 
been  done  since,  that  I  may  take  notice  of  the 
manner,  and  put  you  in  mind  of  the  authority 
of  it  loo,  we  may  observe  that  at  hit  guilt  made  ' 
him  naked,  God  himself  covered  him  with  his 
own  hand.  Gen.  iii,  21,  it  is  said  positively,  that 
God  dothed  them  with  the  skins  (we  suppose)  of 
beasts ;  **  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them,"  So  soon  were  the  creatures  dedicated  to 
the  convenience  as  well  as  life  of  man. 

Hence,  though  nakedness  in  a  stale  of  kno» 
ccnce  hud  been  no  offence  at  that  time*  it  is 
otherwise  now;  and  we  have  tho  sanction  of 
heaven  to  enforce  the  decency,  as  we  have  the 
force  of  the  seasons  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
clothing.  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  nothing  to 
say  of  the  indecency  even  of  the  clothing,  and  how 
we  study  to  go  naked  in  our  vcrj*  clothes,  and 
that  after  Gtyi  himself  put  them  on  to  cover  Uf 
too»     But  of  that  by  itself, 

God  having  then  appointed,  and  nature  eom- 
petled  mankind  lo  seek  coverini^,  all  the  pretences 
for  going  n^ikcd  on  that  account  ere  at  an  end ; 
a  vnGre  chimera,  an  enthusiastic  dream,  seldom 
attempted  but  by  a  sect  of  madmen,  worse  than 
lunatic,  who,  heated  with  a  religious  phrcnsy 
(the  worst  of  all  posaesiior.'),  pretend  to  nakea- 
ness  as  the  effect  of  their  innocence,  at  the  tame 
time  making  it  a  screen  to  all  manner  of  lewdness 
and  dcbaucherj'. 

Nature  and  religion  having  thus  introduced 
decency,  the  strict  and  religious  regard  paid  to 
that  decency  is  become  a  virtue,  essential  ? irtuCt 
and  is  so  in  all  the  requisite  parts  of  virtue  ;  I 
moan  those  which  are  understood  as  commanded 
by  the  laws  of  God,  or  by  the  laws  of  nature; 
and  this  is  modesty,  as  (t  is  the  subject  of  nor 
present  discourse. 

We  say  that  modesty  is  the  guard  of  virtiet 
and  in  some  respects  it  is  »o ;  and  were  modcity 
universal,  virtue  would  need  no  other  defenoe : 
but  as  the  world  now  stands  she  is  fain  to  fly 
to  other  succours,  such  as  laws  of  men,  the  com- 
mand of  religion,  the  power  of  reason,  and,  at 


last*  the  protection  of  governors,  so  hard  is  she 
pursued  by  rice  and  the  degenerate  pauiona  of 
men. 

Modesty  then,  as  [  am  to  undentand  K  here, 
snd  to  discourse  ahout  tt,  h  aothtng  but  a  strict 
regard  to  decency »  as  decency  is  a  strict  rcf»ard 
to  virtue,  and  virtue  is  a  strict  reg'ard  to  reli^on ; 
indeed  they  seem  all,  in  some  scdbc,  to  be  ejho* 
nymous^  and  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  true, 
honour  and  virtue  may  (speaking  strictly)  be  smd 
in  some  cases  to  be  preserved*  though  decency 
la  not  BO  nnuch,  or  equally  regarded.  But  let  all 
that  plead  the  poicsibiHty  of  thatdUtmetion  know 
that  however  possible  it  may  be,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  probabte  (that  where  decency  is  given  up 
honour  should  or  can  be  preserved)  that  they 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  have  it  be  believed  ;  as 
they  that  give  up  their  modesty  cannot  be  said 
to  preserve  decency,  so  they  that  give  up  decency 
will  be  hardly  l>elieved  to  preserve  their  virtue. 

Hence  modesty  is  become  a  virtue  in  itself, 
aodf  if  it  be  not  Utcrally  and  expressly  all  that  is 
Understood  by  the  word  virtue,  Uis  virtue*s  com- 
plete rcpreientatlvG,  Its  true  image,  and  they  are 
as  inseparable  .is  the  gold  and  the  glistering. 

The  object  of  modesty  respects  three  things. 

1.  Modesty  in  discourse. 

2.  Alodcsty  in  behaviour. 
S.   Modesty  in  regard  to  sexes. 

1.  By  modesty  in  discourse  I  think  I  must  of 
necessity  be  understood,  a  decency  of  eipre^sion  ; 
partiouliirly  as  our  discourse  relates  to  actions  or 
things  (whether  necessary  or  accidebta])  that  are 
and  ought  to  be  matters  of  secrecy,  things  which 
nrc  to  be  spoken  of  with  reserve,  and  in  terms 
that  may  give  no  oflence  to  the  chaste  ears  and 
minds  of  others,  and  yet  perhaps  aro  of  neces- 
sity to  be  spoken  to.  Indeed  such  thihgs,  with 
reipect  to  decency,  ought  never  to  be  spoken 
of  at  all,  but  when  necessity  urges  ;  and  ii  were 
to  be  wished,  that  in  a  Christian  and  modest 
nation,  where  the  laws  of  decency  are  expressly 
admitted  as  nilcs  of  life,  all  immodest  discourses 
were  decried  by  universal  custom  ;  and  especially 
that  printing  and  publishing  such  things  as  arc  not 
to  be  read  with  the  like  decency,  were  effect ually 
suppressed.  But  as  I  have  made  that  subject  a 
part  of  thij  work,  I  say  no  more  of  it  here. 

2.  By  modesty  in  behaviour,  I  understand  that 
which  we  call  decorum,  distance  and  deference 
in  conversation,  chiefly  as  it  respects  the  dis- 
tinction of  qualities  in  the  persons  conversing ; 
but  that  part  is  not  at  alt  concerned  in  this  dit- 
eoune,  our  present  design  looking  quite  another 
way. 

The  last  of  these,  vit.  modesty  with  respect  to 
sexes,  is  the  subject  intended  in  this  tract,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  confined  to  this  one  branch  of  it, 
namely,  the  conjugal  part  of  life  ;  the  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  or  the  freedom  of  con- 
versing between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  in  which 
many  think  all  the  rules  and  laws  of  modesty  arc 
flnishcd  and  at  an  end  ;  a  mistake  so  i^oss,  so 
full  of  fatal  miBrhiefs  to  the  public  virtue,  and 
to  the  intent  and  nuaning  of  decency  in  general, 
that  it  is  much  in  a  nation  so  every  wny  virtuous 
as  this,  and  where  the  rules  of  virtue  are  enforced 
by  wholesome  taws,  such  a  corrupt  notion  should 
aprvad  so  for,  and  so  many  absurdities  break  out 
into  practice  upon  that  subject. 


The  notion  is,  that  there  is  do  more  fuch  g. 
thing  as  modesty  to  be  named  between  a  una 
and  his  wife ;  that  as  they  are  but  one  flesh,  asd 
indeed  but  one  body,  there's  no  nakedness  be- 
tween them;  that  were  they  alooe,  coverisf  i 
would  be  not  only  needless  but  nonsettsc,  if  tbt 
climate  did  not  require  it ;  that  nothinf  can  bt 
indecent,  nothing  improper ;  that  there's  M 
restraint^  and  that  no  taw  can  be  broken  by  then, 
but  everything  is  handsome,  everything  honest, 
and  everything  modest;  that  'tis  a  full  answer te 
all  reproach  in  any  case  that  may  he  charged,  to 
say  it  was  my  own  wife,  or  it  was  none  but  mv 
own  husband ;  this  is  made  the  covering  ta  aft 
manner  of  smfeiUng  indeoencics  and  excesws ;  ct 
which  I  am  to  spe&  at  large  in  their  order. 

It  is  high  time  to  combat  this  error  of  life,  tad 
the  more,  because  it  is  grown  up  to  a  height  ntit 
only  scandalous,  but  criminal  and  offensive,  aid 
in  some  things  unnatural,  and  still  the  nsf^ 
because  'tis  a  mistake  that  ii  increasing,  sm 
'tis  feared  may  go  higher,  till  at  last  it  may  break 
out  into  yet  greater  abominations. 

The  difficulty  before  me  is,  to  know  how  la 
reprove  with  decency  oifences  against  deof ocy ; 
'*  how  to  expose  modestly  things  which  His  hardly 
modest  so  much  as  to  mention,  and  which  tDUal 
require  abundance  of  clean  lloen  to  wrap  then 
up  tn  ;  how  to  speak  of  nanseQUs  and  OMHifl 
things  in  terms  which  shall  not  give  ofltooe»  wU  | 
scourge  immodest  actions  with  an  anbtaiaaMa 
modesty  i  that  Is,  without  running  out  into  tt- 
presslons  which  shall  offend  the  modest  etn  of 
those  that  read  them ;  this^  I  say,  it  the  oa^ 
difficulty* 

I  am  insulted  already  on  this  head  by  th#i 
and  self.gullty  world  ;  my  very  title,  and  tb«l 
advertising  my  book,  thcv  say,  is  a  breach  1 
modesty,  and  it  offends  their  ears  ei'en  be  A 
is  published.     They  not  only  tell  roe  it 
an  obscene  and  immodest   book,   but  that  J 
impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.     They  I 
may  pretend  to  as  much  reservedoess  asidij 
ness  of  expression  as  I   please,  and  may^ 
behind  a  crowd,  or  indeed  a  cloud  of  woraif 
my  meaning  will   be  reached,  and  the  le 
will  make  plain  Engh'sh  of  it ;  nay,  that  1 1 
m.iko  plain  English  of  it  myself,  before  f  I 
gone  half  through  the  work. 

Others,  armed  with  the  same  tlUnature,  bsfl 
their  tongues  poisoned  with  another  kind  of  veoo0» 
and  they  tell  me  it  is  aa  immodest  snb>«ct|  1' 
as  it  cannot  be  handled  decently,  and  oUNRlilt  J 
discoursed  of  modestly,  so  it  Is  n^t  fc  '     '  **' 
be  10,  but  that  'tis  a  mere  bait  to  the  i 
that  part  of  the  reading  world,  whose  i 
prompted  as  much  by  a  pretended  T 
as  by  the  plainest  expressions;  thai  It  1 
same  Ideas  in  their  minds,  and  they  fectlf 
notions  of  vice  in  at  lively  a  form  by  tht  ' 
methods  taken  to  expose  and  coodciKai  the  f 
as  if  those  facts  wett  Tepresented  to  " 
in  all  their  shameless  nudities,   with  the 
vicious  and  corrupt  dresi  that  could  be  put  opei  ] 
them  on  a  stage  or  in  a  masquerade, 

I  shall  anfwer  these  people  best  by  a  sflfiift  I 
In  my  Introduction,  and  a  speaking  p«rfur«asBcik 
It  is  my  business  to  let  them  see  they  art  J  ' 
taken,  and  that  a  truly  modest  destfft 
pursued  with  the  utmost  decency,  even  In  { 
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Itf^  Ik  iia^jpct,  in  which  all  Iho  vilest  breaches 
4i4d«  ttpon  deeeiicjr  by  a  wicked  and  hitherto 
iaffipf«t«d  bflihiviour  are  to  be  censured  nnd 
•syotMl,  A«  to  a  vicious  mind  forining  corrupt 
\Aevt  from  tlie  most  modest  expressions.  I  h:ivc 
iwly  Ihit  fo  'trtv,  the  cnme  of  that  part  is  wholly 
tbcir  1   no  way  concerned  Jn  it.     The 

iMtIi  ^g  doWf»  and  the  |?»»ntl(?,   swpct, 

reffraUiug  vKui^en,  which  are  God's  blcsain{L? 
u|><m  ili«  asrtlip  when  they  TaU  into  the  si^a  arc 
Ail  tufnad  Mlt  ai  the  ooefto,  tinged  with  the 
iraM  pvtkles  of  soh  which  the  ftea-water  in  10 
M  Q#.  Th6  niDA  warm,  cherishing  brains  or  the 
tun  which  raue  thoie  sweet  dews  from  the  earth, 
ihinmg  upon  the  stagnant  waters  of  on  unwholc- 
wma  lake  or  marsh*  or  upon  a  corrupted  jakes 
or  duDghilL  exhde  noxious  vapours  and  poisons, 
which  infect  the  air,  breeding  contagion  and 
diseaics  in  those  that  breathe  in  it.  But  the 
fdoit  is  not  in  the  showers  of  refreshing  rain,  or  in 
the  wholesome  beanii  of  the  sun,  but  In  the  salt, 
sod  in  the  fihh  and  corruption  of  the  places 
^^^n  thtry  fall.  And  thus  it  shnll  be  here; 
ii  modotly  ciprcsed  can  give  no  immodest 
i.  where  the  mtndt  of  those  thitt  read  are 
I  UA*ic  and  unoorrupted.  But  if  a  vicious  mmd 
heart  the  vice  reproved,  and  forms  pleasln^;; 
iiicas  of  the  crime,  without  taki&ff  notice  of  the 
jait  rcproofi  the  fault  is  in  the  depravity  of  the 
mitid.  not  in  the  needfid  and  just  reprover.  1 
tiidll  thcrcrnre  take  no  notice  of  that  suggestion, 
at  what  t  think  docs  not  deserve  the  least  regard, 
bai  go  00  to  a  just  ceniurp  of  the  crime,  in  such 
a  OMitiner  as  1  hope  shall  odther  lessen  the 
reproof  nor  expose  the  reprover. 

In  order  to  this,  I  may  indeed  lie  under  some 
rcsiraifiti,  bo  con6ned  to  a  narrow  compass  of 
ivords.  and  the  story  may  want  in  some  places 
the  iUustratkm  of  apposite  similicSf  useful  argu- 
aaeiits,  and.  at>ove  all,  of  tfi^'rant  examples,  tn 
•tct  off  and  set  home  the  argumf^nts  that  are  madv 
Hie  ^f ;  and  this,  to  the  gn-at  loss  of  the  author, 
in  taking  awoy  those  ornament «  of  hij  iliyeourse ; 
b«t  where  it  cannot  be  otherwise  the  rcadt-r  must 
be  content  to  ftbat4»  it. 

However,  I  pretend  to  say  yon  will  not  find 
H  a  dry*  a  dull,  or  a  barren  subject,  for  all  thnt ; 
sod  though  something  may  be  lost,  and  much 
^  fX  out,  to  preserve  the  rules  of  modesty,  which 
'    ouJd  not  reprove  the  breaches  of  with  justice, 

•ha  work  was  criminal  itaelf,  yet  I  doubt  not 

^iid  you  subject  of  diversion  enough,  mixc«l 

h   tho  gravity  of  the  story,   so  as,    I  hope. 

re  you  with   the   reading;  at  the  lanjc 

rving  the  chastity  of  the  subjeet,  the 

r  nMnty  of  a  repTOver,  and  bindin;^  my^f^lf  down 

V    !i  a\\  possible  Mf  rily  to  the  laws  of  deceoey, 

1  *fi.   and  fiftofi  which  1  write  in  tho  de- 


Wt  while  I  am  making  these  provf*o«, 
V-T4)  irt  mc  be  understood  too  with  that  jn^'^     ' 
ntiMsary  liberty  of  ipecch  which    shall  r 

-'---'■■T--     -•  II  :.ui        I  am  neither  griiiiLUt 

lie,  nor  in  an  unintclH- 

f  ,    ak   so  as  to  be  undcr- 

ui  rjii,  and  t  wjii  not  clotibt  but  I  shall  be  under^ 

tJruifli   »nd  thos<?  whose  vidou?  appetites  arc 

r,<i»T  governmenl,  so  ns  to  rl  ^vc  to 

3th  d#eent  rrpn>of  for  indi  ,   may 

e  without  large  e^|  lu.tt.viis,  espe- 


cially on  occasltms  where  they  know  the  ea^9 
wilt  not  bear  it. 

The  scripture  in  the  pattern  of  decency,  and 
(as  the  leimed  aonotator,  ^Tr  *'  -i  i>*  ^"^  '^"■■ 
nt^stit  Cyttianvm^  and  in 
observes)  speaks  of  all  tfu 
with  the  utmost  modcity ;  yet  neiLhcr  Uoe^  tlm 
scripture  forbear  to  command  virtue,  j?ive»  kwi 
and  rules  of  chastity  and  modest  beh  i\  ] 

;  that  in  very  many  places,  and  on  nil  r 
casions;  nor  does  the  scripture  fail  i  .  ^  -c 
thr?  breach  of  those  laws  in  the  most  vchentent 
m.inncr,  condemninjc:  the  facts  and  censuring  and 
judging  the  guilty  persons  with  the  utmoirt  rigour 
and  severity,  as  I  shall  on  many  occasions  be  led 
to  observe  as  I  go  on.  Let  none^  thGrcfore, 
flatter  themselveR  that  their  crimes  shall  avoid 
the  lash  of  a  just  satire  in  this  work,  for  want  of 
expressions  suited  to  the  nature  of  tho  reproof, 
and  the  vilenoii  of  the  ofTence*  We  shall  find 
words  to  cxpoao  them,  without  giving  a  blow  to 
decniKv  in  the  reproof;  wo  shall  find  wavs  and 
means  to  dress  up  surfeiting  crimci  In  softening 
language ;  so  that  none  bnt  tho  guilty  need  to 
blush «  none  but  the  criminals  be  offended* 
i  But  the  crime  must  be  reproved ;  there  is  a 
necessity  for  the  reproof  as  there  is  a  oecctslty  of 
a  cure  in  a  violent  distemper.  Do  we  reckon  it 
a  breach  of  modesty  for  the  t>odv  to  be  exposed 
in  anatomies,  and  published  with  (earned  lecture* 
on  cverjf  part  by  the  anatomists?  Arc  not  the 
'  vilest  and  most  unnatural  of  all  cnnj*"-^  t..  -..^^l  i^ 
Irily  brought  before  courts  of  justu 
I  criminals  may  be  punished  as  they  dr  ^  d 

I  though  it  maybe  true,  that  sometimes  judiciul 
proceedings  are  not  manai^cd  with  such  decency 
I  in  those  cases  as  others  think  tiiey  tuiglit,  and 
which,  however*   I  allow  to  be  somi^tlmca  un- 
^,...;-<  j.i.v  J  yct^  notwithstanding  all  that  can  bo 
1  of  immodesty  in  those  proceedings,  the 
'  nt  of  the  criminal,  or  hU  tclnu  Fon- 
icrftcid,  muit  not  be  omitted,  fort  hi 
tho  modesty  of  the  trial ;  an  offender 
well  off  In  many  ofTences,  besides  thi:^  '- 

Ing  of,  if  he  must  not  bo  brought  to 
cause  the  very  mention  of  hli  crime  „..^^  ,.it 
criminal  ideas  into  the  minds  of  those  that  hear 
of  it. 

Let  it  Bufnce,  then,  In  the  case  before  us.     I 

am  cntcririT  uprin  n  just  nnd  needful  ceoiuro  of 

ions;  I  shall  ptm 

d  tcrf&f  OS  I  am 

iLL'io  u)  u(^  ana  in  u  innj  un  aiiiug  to  corrcct,  p^ 

encoumgc*.  v\c(*,  is  able  to  do.  If  a  lewd  fanof 
will  entertain  itself  with  the  mere  ideas  of  crime, 
where  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  seventy  con- 
demned,  be  tho  crime  to  thn  rHminal,  I  see  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  d^  on  that  m* 

count,     A  man  U  to  b'  Tur  sodomy ; 

~  -•--r-  -'-*  ••if.  laws  of  Goii  r'  ^'Hfv  it  J  must  not 
c  b^rnuse  all  that  sec  or  bear  of  il 
!ely  fnrm  idea*  of  the  crime  in  thc!r 
thoughts,  nay,  and  perhaps  may  think  criminally 
of  it?  Tills  would  friVf  n  lofi*f»  tn  w[ek*?dnef» 
loieed,  and  men  tti  in 

uherc  their  crimes  i, 

becauie  they  were  i"v  f'  r  .m  .m.  v.  ti.*vti. 


till  j  re  ruc-rii  t^  CruiLLify  Aad  nol  to  drowtt; 


e 
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Antl  in  a  larruiil  it  a  dfunkarj  «,i,nk. 
'Til  not  the  rtfioil  thaitlrowiii  him,  but  Ihe  drink. 
But  'twijuld  bs  hard  beeauM  a  ■lniior''»  slain, 
Fur  fear  uf  drowoiof  we  ahould  have  no  rain. 

Bctidev,  it  would  be  n  Irghc  cfcipe;  Btid  tome 
rtf  our  first  r«».vicr8  wouM  triumph  another  way 
over  Ihe  author,  if  they  could  be  siiti»tied  thai 
they  had  iinned  in  a  manner  «o  gross  that  he 
could  not  find  words  la  reprove  them  in ;  !  mean. 
«uch  woid*  lut  were  fit  for  modest  ears  to  bear 

the  hcarinLT  t^t     Our  ueil-ttnown  friend  G 

A ,  with  his  three  brother  (a*  tb<?y  call  thoui 

fn  the  north),  who  think  thomu'lve*  beyovid  the 
reach  of  reproof,  ai  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
co05cienci\  may  find  thcmielvpa  raistsikcn  here; 
nnd  that  jf  they  will  venture  for  once  to  think 
ind  look  in,  they  may  »ee  thcm?clveR  touched  to  ! 
the  quii.'k.  and  yet  the  readers  hardily  able   to  i  I 
gucK  at  their  cdme,  and  not  at  all  at  their  per- 
sons ;  which  fnit  they  ought  to  acknowledge  is  a   i 
special   favour  to  them,  whether  they  deserve 
it  or  no,  'I 

So  kind  have  I  been  to  their  famo,  and  so 
careful  to  leave  room  for  their  u mcndm en tt  which 
I  would  hope  for  in  spite  of  their  solemn  vows  to 
the  csontrary. 

Nor  shrill  that  eminent  brute  of  quality  psis  | 
untouched  here,,  whose  name  or  titlun  need  no  | 
Other  mention  than  m:hat  are  to  be  summt-d  up  || 
in  thii  short  character :  ' 

A  1ir«  nf  crime,  with  tbii  peculiar  fame,  | 

without  seoic  of  guilt,  and  paat  mtuc  of  ihamc.  • 

1  say,  he  Ahall  iee  his  most  inimitable  way  of' ! 
ilniiing  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  d«mned  with  i 
an  unanswerable  and  uncxceptionsible  r**prcM>f ;  ; 
and  yet  without  any  description  either  oT  his  per- 
■on  or  his  onencci  other  thun  as  may  be  read  by    , 
bimK'lf  and  those  that  know  him  ;  thouj^h  I  muat 
allow  him  to  be  the  weakest  mid  wickedest  thing  i 
alive  ;  vain  of  being  the  firit  in  u  crime,  and  the  i 
last  (hat  will  leave  it;  that  blushes  at  nothing !  | 
but  the  thDuorhts  of  blushing,  and  ihinJLs  a  man 
of  wit  cnn  bo  ashamed  of  nothinjif  but  repentance ;  '  | 
that  tins  for  the  &akc  of  ertma,  without  the  plea-  •  i 
iUre  of  it,  and  it  got  seven  degrees  in  sin  beyond  | 
the  devil,  in  that  he  not  only  boasts  of  tins  which  i 
he  never  committed,  but  tell»  the  world  he  fibs, 
by  boatting  of  sins  nhlijU  all  the  town  know^  he 
eiinnot  commit. 

If  iuch  a  wretch  on  eartli.  jc  Godi»,  there  1k% 
I'll  die  if  out  »if be  uot  he. 

Nor  let  another  flagrant  example  of  married 
lewdncit  trouble  himself,  or  express  his  concern, 
leait  he  thould  be  omitted  to  thit  work  for  fenr 
of  our  offending  the  chaste  ears  of  our  rcaderj 
with  his  vile  ttory. 

A  citjr  iinn»r,  aameleai  ai  liiis  crinir. 
Let  him  not  doubt  but  he  may  find  himgclf  suit- 
ably reproved,  seeing  he  it  so  fond  of  it ;  and 
tinee  he  desires  the  fame  of  bcin^  superlatively 
wicked,  ho  may  hear  of  it  in  a  manner  that  nhaW 
make  others  bluah  for  ium,  though  be  cannot 
blush  for  him!ce)t 

But  to  pat*  these  nnd  tome  more,  for  in  this 
Age  of  preposterous  crime  we  should  never  find 
our  way  out,  should  we  enter  into  the  labyrinth 
of  characters,  and  brinsj  on  regiments  of  exam- 
p|et«  Our  present  buiines*  is  with  the  offence, 
not  with  the  otTcnders:  with  the  crInieR,  not  with 
sM  rriminalf.     If  a  just  satire  on  the  wicked 


p{}rt  will  not  reclaim  U5»  I  doubt  the  liit  of  ti* 
guilty  or  both  sexet,  though  it  would  iadoed  bt 
Qs  numerous  at  our  eity  trained  bandt^  woitl4  \m 
as  uselets  a  muster  at  thjit  at  the  Artitlerj  groiu>d, 
and  ftnd  as  httle  r  '  i  nitiotig  th«iiL 

As  it  is  in  ot*  «.  thst  men  tin  tm 

because  they  scorn  ...  :  ashained  t4>  nptwfi, 

so  in  the  case  before  me*  when  they  mm  loooeiMd 
into  the  moft  flagrant  of  all  crimes,  Ihitifi  to 
odious  that  it  is  nffensive  to  modest  cars  so  moti) 
as  to  hear  of  them,  and  difficult  to  a  modest  p^i 
so  much  as  to  write  of  them  ;  they  take  hoid  oT 
the  hellish  advantage,  and  oaake  the  greatDi^i, 
the  superlative  blackness  of  their  offences,  be  tbrvr 
protection  in  the  commiJting  them  ;  as  if  they 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  reproof,  bee*«*e  w>  tn*- 
drtt  pen  can  dip  in  the  dirt,  or  rake  in  ' 
luU  of  their  vices,  without  being  m 
daubed  by  them  ;  that  it  would  be  scafti;i»rM,v  m 
any  modest  man  so  much  as  to  mention  wh.x 
ihcy  do  not  think  it  scandalous  to  do,     Thtt*  tlw 

hardened  and  fearless  A .  C ,  wbo  defi.  i 

God  and  man,  laughs  at  reproach*  and  threats m 
every  reprover,  impudently  said  to  his  pariiik 
minister  that  modettly  spoke  of  his  crimct .  **  Vm 

may  talk  to  me  here,  doctor,  at  ^ ^"*  "— 

dure  not  speak  a  word  of  it  In  tl 

out  of  your  reach  there.      Why, 

would  run  out  of  the  church,  and  they  J  thf»« 

stones  at  you  as  you  go  along  the  street  if  y«s 

did  but  mention  it.** 

Happy  criminal!  that  huga  himself  io  beiiif 
too  vile  to  be  reproved,  or  so  much  as  modmt\f 
mentioned ;  that  hi«  crimes  cactnot  be  vspmti 
beeuuBe  modest  cars  cannot  bear  to  bear  the* 
spoken  af.  Let  the  otTendert  who  is  fsned  Itf 
being  revengeful,  and  who  is  not  so  far  off  as  list 
to  bear  of  it,  resent  it  if  he  thiriks  fit.  I  am  toM 
he  will  soon  hear  more  of  it,  where  it  msyk 
spoken  of  without  fear  of  his  anger. 

This  very  case  run.^  parsUel  with  whi£  ( n 
now  engaged  in ;  but  the  age  shall  tec  ihedbit 
shall  not  answer  their  cad.  ShaU  it  be  criiniasi 
to  reprove  the  oflence  which  they  tlunk  it  iitol 
criminal  to  commit  ?  Mutt  we  blush  to  speak  tf 
I IV hat  ihey  will  not  bkisb  to  do  ?  Aod  mutt  tbt 
most  dctestabtc  things  go  on  in  piact^ee  hw^nuit 
we  dare  not  go  on  to  cry  them  down  ? 
bid  we  should  by  silence  seem  to  apv 
wickcdnest.  while  that  silence  is  oocationvti  uiii 
because  the  wickedness  it  too  gross  to  be  (<^ 
proved. 

.Sure  our  language  is  not  so  barren  of 
thai  we  cannot  find  out  proper  ex] 
reprehend    an     impudent    generation 
breach  of  decency  in  ihe  diction,  or  that  iiafliS' 
den!  actions  may  not  be  modestly  exposed. 

Jf  corrupt  imaginations  wUl  rite  upy  sod  iMi 
^vill  please  themselves  with  the  difficulty  I « 
put  to  for  words  i  if  they  will  turn  mjr  iiiostrt> 
^.rved  terms  into  lewd  and  vicious  ideal*  •i'  > 
debaiu^h  their  thoughts  whde  I  expose  their  d»  \\, 
bauchcrics,  let  them  UQ  on  their  own  way;  M 
them  think  as  wickedly  as  they  pleaie.  thrf  tbsl 
owe  it  to  th  cm  selves,  not  to  tne;  holhilicBw 
and  the  tinder  are  all  their  own.  Here  shaU  kf 
no  materials  to  work  upon,  no  combustibkl  K* 
kmrlle,  but  what  they  bring  with  tb-^m. 

But  the  work  must  be  done  in 
ficulty.     Shall  they  watch  for  ^      , 


witHMt' 


I 


•Did  tMke  advfttita^e,  if  possible,  from  any  mis- 
plaoed  word,  to  reprove  roe  of  Indecency  in  the 
Btceuarj  work  of  reproving  their  ihaincless  im- 
Bodfifty?  Must  1  be  ashuincd  to  expose  the 
Cfinie  which  they  ire  not  ashamed  to  be  guilty 
fit,  aod  blush  to  mention  ihc  things  they  boa^t  or 
doing  ?  The  truth  is,  I  know  not  why  I  should 
not  Freely  name  the  men  who,  in  the  open  coffee* 
hotiies,  and  in  their  common  wicked  discourtesy 
pabhcty  brag  of  the  roost  immodest  and  shame* 
MSi  behaviour,  and  vilely  nnme  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  it,  make  sport  of  the  crimes,  and  value 
tbtroiselvei  in  being-  the  criminals^  but  it  shall  nut 
bi  loog  before  I  may  speak  of  it  much  phiiner. 

However,  ns  the  offence  is  <!ag^ant^  h  ^roun 
leandatous  and  notorious,  and  that  we  find  the 
Ifp  fipening  up  by  it  to  the  highest  and  mott 
oonaiural  of  all  crimes,  to  the  shame  of  society^ 
tod  to  the  scandal  even  of  the  Protestant  pro* 
fenion,  t  have  undertaken  to  begin  the  war 
'  t  as  a  vice,  and  hope  to  make  good  the 
iiOQgh  I  know  I  do  miike  the  attempt 
-1  ....  :;j>k  of  all  that  a  modest  writer  hat  to 
bttard* 

He  that  ondertakei  a  satire  a^otn^t  on  oni- 
Hrm\  custom  shall  be  sure  to  raise  upon  himself 
IQ  untversa!  cUmour*  My  Lord  Rochester  is 
ploia  in  that  case  -. 

KoT  mhil]  weak  truth  ytmt  reptitfttion  uve, 
The  kaavw  wfll  *II  Sfree  to  call  you  knsre. 

It  mutt  be  acknowledged  the  age  Is  ripened  up 
ifl  crime  to  a  dreadful  height,  and  it  b  not  a  lights 
1  gentle  touch,  that  will  bring  them  to  tiluith. 
The  learned  and  reverend  ministers,  the  good, 
the  piouf^  who  would  reprove  them,  are  forced 
to  content  themselves  to  sit  still,  and  pray  for 
tlicro ;  and,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "  To  mourn 
Id  secret  for  their  abominations;**  they  cunnot 
foal  their  solemn  discourses  with  the  crimes  which 
they  have  to  combat  with ;  the  pulpit  is  sacred 
to  the  venerable  office  of  a  preacher  of  God's 
word ;  and  the  j^ravity  of  the  placp,  a  decent  re- 
gard to  the  work,  and  e specially  to  the  assembly, 
forbids  »hcm  polluting  their  mouths  wiih  the 
fiHhy  behaviour  of  those  they  see  cause  to  re- 
prove; and  thh  makes  many  a  luwd  awl  vicious 
wretch  go  tin^fxposed,  at  least  as  he  deserves ; 
•fid  roaoy  a  scandnlous  crime,  as  well  as  the  rich 
•»^  '         -'    '     nminals,  go  unrcproved» 

'i  y  press  therefore  iiiuit  come  in  lo 

wp;  ^  iicicncy  :   Ihey  may  read,  I  hope, 

what  they  could  not  hear.  Nor  am  I  afraid  of 
the  faces  of  men,  that,  eminent  in  wickedness, 
iagranl  in  lewdness,  and  abominablG  in  tongue 


as  well  OS  in  practice,  the  famous  and  infamoui 

in  the  worst  of  vices.  Sir P ,  ihall  here 

see  himself  roarked  out  for  his  odious  behaviour, 
in  defiance  of  his  quality  nr  power.  Ho  who  by 
office  and  authonty  punishes  every  day  less  crfroei 
than  he  commit^  who  sins  out  of  the  reach  of 
reproof  from  the  pulpit,  because  too  vile  (as  well 
as  too  powerful)  to  be  spoken  of  by  a  modest 
divine,  who  perhiips  thinks  it  his  duty  rather  to 
pray  for  him,  which  he  laughs  at.  than  to  reprove 
him,  which  he  would  storm  and  swear  at;  I  say, 
ho  shall  find  what  was  said  in  another  case: 

The  Frea  may  reach  him  who  the  PuIpU  leonu, 

had  h»  whow  llAgruit  ricv>  tbe  B adorxks : 

The  fesrlew  tatirQ  ibaJl  io  rage  fire  vent, 

And  teach  him  faow  to  btosh,  tliouKh  not  repeat. 

In  short,  it  is  a  strange  world !  and  wc  are 
grown  up  to  a  strange  height  in  our  notions  of 
things  t  we  have  brought  ourselves  to  a  condition 
very  particular  to  the  day,  and  siogiilar,  as  I  roaj 
sav,  to  ourselves ;  the  policy  of  our  vtc^s  has  got 
the  better  of  virtue,  and  the  criminals  have  ma* 
naged  themselves  so  artfully,  that  it  seems  thejr 
may  sin  with  less  haaard  of  reputation  than  the 
innocent  may  reprove  them.     For  example, 

The  crime  is  now  less  scandal  tiian  repentance, 
and,  AS  the  proverb  soya,  it  is  a  shame  to  steal, 
but  It  is  a  doable  shame  to  carry  home  again  i  so 
it  is  a  shame  to  sin,  but  it  is  a  double  shame  to 
repent ;  nay,  wc  go  beyond  all  that,  it  is  no  shame 
to  be  wicked,  but  to  whine  and  repent  Is  into- 
lerable J  and,  as  the  late  Colonel  H said,  id 

the  flagrance  of  his  wit,  that  It  might  tie  a  fault 
to  whore,  and  drink,  and  swear,  and  some  worse 
sins  of  his,  which  he  reckoned  up :  but  to  repent ! 
to  repent  t  says  he  (repeating  the  words),  no* 
thing  of  a  gentleman  can  come  into  that :  to  be 
wicked,  adds  he,  is  wicked,  that^a  true  i  but  to 
repent,  that's  the  devil. 

Ulmh  to  repent,  but  never  bltuh  to  lia* 

But  the  RubicAi*s  past,  it  must  be  put  to  the 
venture  ;  and  let  rage  and  exasperated  lust  do  its 
worst,  the  lewd  age  shall  hear  their  shameless 
behaviour  as  well  exposed  as  it  will  bear,  and  that 
without  any  shameless  doings  in  th#  reproof; 
they  will  find  no  levity  here  ;  no  cleansing  blurs 
with  blotted  Hnji^ers  ;  they  shall  have  nothing  to 
btush  for  but  that  they  give  occasion  for  such  a 
reproof,  which  being  engaged  with  them  on  the 
occasion  of  their  filthy  conduct,  may  be  forced 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  necessary  to  express  our 
detLBt:ition  of  it,  but  not  at  all  adapted  to  rn* 
courage  or  r#commcnd  it. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

4>F  MATBIHONY,  TlIX  KATURX  or  IT,  ITS  SACnin 
OKIQINAL,  AND  THS  TRVK  rMTXNT  AND  IISAN- 
mo  OF  ITS  IMTITOTION  ;  Al,  ALiO,  HOW  OUB 
irOTIOfif  OF  IT  A«B  DIG  EN  VR  AT  CD,  TMl  OBLI- 
GATION* OF  IT  PtftRKOAKDCD,  AW  THE  THIKG 
lTi£LF|  Ai  A  «TAT£  OF  LIFE,  ORO^LY  A&USKO. 

BwNo  to  discourse  in  a  paiiicular  aod  extraor^ 
dlnary  manner  of  the  breaches  of  the  matriiao- 
Dial  relation,  with  the  disorders  which  are  com- 
Ijiittcd  under  the  protection  of  matninony  j  and 
being  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  very  high  crimei  and 
niisdcineQnourB  against  some  people  who  think 
themselves  very  virtuous  and  naodcst,  and  yet 
give  themselves  all  those  mntrlinonial  liberties  : 
[t  is  highiy  needful  to  esplain  to  such  seemingly 
ignorant  what  the  true  latent  and  taeamng  of 
that  ill'UndcrstcMid  state  of  life  is*  what  it  im- 
ports, and  how  Christlani  ought  to  rate  and 
esteem  the  obligation  of  it  in  the  conduct  of  a  re- 
gubr  life* 

For  as  T  find  noy  judgment  of  thinps  is  like  to 
differ  from  others,  tlmt  what  they  think  lawful  I 
shall  condemn  as  crimiaol,  and  censure  what 
they  think  moderate  and  sober,  the  preliminaries 
ought  to  be  flcttlcd  as  we  go  ,  thnt  we  may  begin 
upon  right  principles,  Icavin;^  no  room  to  cuvil  at 
terms  and  dispute  upon  construction  of  words^ 
nicety  of  expression,  double  entcndres,  uud  such 
trifles,  I  resolve  to  spcolL  plainly,  and  would  be 
understood  distinctly. 

Matrimony  is,  according  to  the  words  in  the 
olBcc  appointed  in  our  Liturgy,  God's  ordinance, 
that  I  shall  prove  to  you  presently  ;  but  it  Is 
moreover  God's  holy  ordinanee.  Now  if  it  be  u 
holy  ordinance,  the  married  life  has  a  sanction 
too,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  sacred,  tiot  bo  de- 
bauched with  criminal  excesses  of  any  kind,  much 
Ifss  should  it  be  made  a  cover  and  screen  for 
those  matrimonial  intemperances  which  I  now 
speak  of,  and  which  1  shall  prove  to  be  not  only 
pcaodalous  to,  but  unworthy  of»  matrimony,  as  a 
sacred  stato  of  life* 

Ai  it  i»  God's  ordinance,  nt)d  n  holy  ordinance, 
•o  it  li  an  honourable  state ;  the  apostle  says, 
**  Marriage  is  honourable,"  Heb*  xiii,  4«  But 
then  you  are  to  observe  also,  that  it  is  immcdt- 


nteiy  added,  and  the  «  bed  undefilod."  Now  thfs 
nice  term  of  the  bed  undofiled  requires  some  ex- 
planation, and  hi  that  perhaps  we  may  differ, 
They  that  think  the  raarriage-bed  cannot  be  de- 
filed but  by  ndultcry  will  greatly  differ  from  me ; 
and  it  is  my  business  to  prove  they  arc  mistaken, 
which.  If  I  do  not,  I  do  nothing. 

But  that  !  may  do  it  with  the  more  clearness, 
and  leave  no  room  for  dispute,  I  therefore  set 
apart  this  first  chapter  to  consider  matrimony  in 
general,  what  it  is,  how  we  ought  to  underitnnd 
it,  and  what  the  end  and  design  of  God's  appoint- 
ment in  it  was,  and  still  h  -,  and  by  this  I  think 
I  may  male  way  for  a  more  exact  observation  of 
those  duties  which  the  matrimonial  vow  is  said 
!  to  bind  us  to,  and  expose  the  scandalous  mistakes 
of  those  who  make  it  a  cJoak  to  all  licentious- 
ness. 

As  soon  as  our  mother  Eve  was  first  formed, 
had  just  found  herself  in  being,  and  though  she 
had  seen  nothing  about  her,  yet  had  a  soul  as 
capacious  of  knowledge  ns  the  man  she  was  made 
for.  The  text  says,  **  God  brought  her  to  the 
man,^'  Gen.  it,  S'2  ;'that  is.  in  short,  God  married 
them.  Adorn  himself  expresses  it,  cap.  iii,  12, 
'*  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  me/*  N.B. 
God  gave  the  bride. 

Hence  1  observe  by  the  way,  though  with  all 
possible  brevity,  that  they  arc  certainly  wrong 
who  challenge  the  clergy  for  engrossing  the  office 
of  marrying,  as  if  It  did  not  belong  to  them,  but 
was  a  mere  civil  contract,  and  therefore  was  no 
perquisite  of  the  church,  but  the  business  of  the 
mogistrate, 

I  say  it  is  a  mistake,  for  as  it  was  instituted 
immediately  from  the  Divine  authority,  so  Jt  was 
solemnized  by  him  who,  having  atone  instituteil 
it,  had  a  right  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  for  this 
reason  It  is  called  God's  holy  ordinance  ;  and 
though  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
sacrament,  yet  without  doubt  God  himself  put  a 
sacred  character  upon  it  as  ho  honoured  it  with 
a  particular  law,  the  second  law  given  in  Tara* 
disc,  namely,  that  the  man  should  **  leave  his 
father  and  \m  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,*' 
Gen.  It,  24 ;  after  which,  as  God,  who  was  the 
father  of  Eve,  gave  her  in  marriogc,  so  the  pa* 
tcrna)  authority  preserved  the  right  of  marriage 
ever  after,  as  they  did  the  priesthood  (for  tha 
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putriarch  was  the  pricit)*  nnd  had  it  by  the  taTne  j 
authority ;  hence  the  parent  giving^  the  bride  ii 
to  ihii  day  a  remainder  of  that  authority.  The 
oercmony  then  being  truly  reUgious,  and  nn  ordi- 
nance of  God»  it  foc»  with  God'i  other  ordi- 
nances away  to  the  priest,  whose  busioess  it  h  to 
exercise  all  religious  offices,  and  this  among  the 
rest* 

Also  here,  if  you  will  allow  tne  to  preach,  it 
•hatl  be  against  the  plurality  of  wives  :  from  this 
paftern  in  Paradi»e  polygamy  seems  to  be  utterly 
condemned ;  and  though  in  the  tjmea  of  after 
igneranec  many  things  were  practiiicd^  which,  ai 
the  text  aavst  God  winked  at,  yet  in  the  begin- 
ning it  wfti  not  so ;  and  we  may  as  well  argue 
for  marrying  two  sisters,  as  Jacob,  and  perhaps 
several  others  did,  till  it  was  especially  prohibited, 
Bi  for  marrying  many  wi\es  at  once,  which  it  ti 
evident  our  Saviour  forbids,  and  the  argument 
Ag^ainst  them  is  alike,  as  I  said  above,  viz.,  that 
In  the  beginning  it  was  not  so, 

I  know  it  is  alleged  that  the  increase  of  man- 
kind in  those  early  ages  of  time  made  it  neces^ 
iary  ;  but  might  it  not  be  much  more  a  reason  in 
Adam's  case,  when  he  was  alone?     And  why  did 

(not  God,  for  the  immediate  propagation  of  tlie 
]  Itiud  and  increase  of  the  world,  make  his  rtb  into 
I  half  a  dozen  wives  for  Adam,  or  as  many  as  he 
had  pleased. 

But  it  is  evident  one  wife  to  one  husband  was 
ibought  be4t  by  his  Maker,  w*ho  knew  what  was 
jhest  and  most  calculated  for  his  temponil  felicity. 
As  to  the  increase  of  people,  it  was  evident  the 
race  soon  multiplied  ;  and  after  the  interruption 
of  the  first  £trowth  and  Iha  disaster  of  Abel's 
death,  the  long  life  of  the  antediluvians  also  con^ 
lidered,  the  numbers  of  people  soon  increased, 
md  that  in  a  prodigious  manner  ;  for,  if  you  will 
believe  the  learned  author  of  the  *  Theory  of  the 
Barth/  it  is  probable  there  wrere  much  greater 
numbers  of  people  olive  at  the  deluge  than  ever 
Were  in  the  world  at  any  one  time  since,  or  than 
are  now ;  though  the  world  is  thought  to  be 
more  populous  now  than  ever  it  has  been  since 
the  deluge. 

The  argument  for  the  increase  of  people  could 
not  b«  grcatt?r  iince  than  it  was  in  Paradise  ;  and 
had  God  approved  of  it,  or  thought  it  reasonable, 
he  would  certainly  have  given  Adam  more  v»  ivcs 
than  one  at  first.  Betides,  one  wife  was  given 
him  as  a  help  meet ;  by  which  it  Is  c\idenl  the 
Originid  understands  it  a  help  sufficient  to  him, 
intimating  that  they  were  in  e very th log  sufficient 
to  one  another ;  and  not  to  enter  into  that  part 
of  it  which  respects  their  sexes,  which  my  lewder 
readers  will  perhaps  look  for,  it  is  evident  that  a 
single*h»indfd  nmtrrmony  is  many  ways  adapted 
to  the  felicity  of  human  life  more  than  u  state  of 
polygamy,  the  rffr  ct  of  a  plurality  of  wives  having 
always  been  family  strife,  envying,  and  quarreU 
Ung.  between  the  women  espcrjally,  no  part  of 
which  could  much  add  to  the  felicity  of  the  hus- 
btind,  and  often  did  embark  the  husband  in  the 
breach,  as  in  the  examples  of  Sarah  and  Hagar, 
Leah  and  RacheV  Hannah  and  Penninah,  and 
many  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  mo^  eminent 

of  the  patriarchs  had  but  one  wife,  at  least  we 

read  of  no  more;  even  Abraham,  except  in  the 

I  ease  of  Ha^ur,  who  was  but  a  concubine  at  most. 


hEui  but  one  wife  at  a  time  ;  Isaac  had  nevo"  iB^ 
but  Rebecca;  Joseph,  Moies,  Aaron,  andteveral, 
others ;  the  grosser  use  of  women  tame  in  intl^ 
David,  as  the  setting  up  a  seraglio  of  whores  did 
with  King  Solomon  ;  but,  to  repeat  our  SaviooK« 
words  again,  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so* 

But   i  shall  speak  of  that  part  afain  In  tts 
course.     What  I  have  now  said  li  but  a  digret. 
sion  made  necessary  as  an  obscrvalion  on  th« 
manner  of  the  first  wedding ;  the  man  and  the 
woman,  aj  I  have  said,  were  single  and  tcparate, 
but  God  made  tliom  to  associate  together,  so  he 
brought  the  woman  to  Jiim,  and  gave  her  to  bt 
with  him,  that  is,  as  above,  God  married  them. 
God   having   thus  ordained   matrimony,  and 
solemniicd  the  first  nuptials  in  Picadise,'it  eao- 
not  be  denied  to  be,  as  our  office  of  matrimcmf 
declares  it,  God's  holy  ordinance.     How  our  o«* 
lions  of  it  are  detrenentted,  the  bonds  of  it  ditr^* 
garded,  and  the  whole  institution  abused,  li  tht 
subject  of  this  whole  undertaking,  but  especially 
of  this  chapter. 

What  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  wmtrt- 
mony,  in  its  first  institution,  was,  and  what  the 
nature  of  that  contract  points  at,  1  shall  leave  id 
better  hands  ;  the  learned  fathers  of  the  chordl 
have  in  all  agci  taken  pains  to  esplain  tboie 
I  tlungs  to  you  :  nor  am  I  going  about  to  preach, 
as  a  reverend  divine  lately  did  to  the  surprise  of 
his  auditory,  on  Gen.  iv,  I,  *'  Adam  knew  his 
wife  Eve."  But  there  are  a  great  many  civil 
views  in  the  institution  of  matnmony,  whirh  the 
propagatitig  of  the  kind  ha«  little  oV  no  i-oncrre 
and  the  ordinance  of  matrimony  suffers  ai 
much  by  our  scandalous  notions  of  it,  as  a  stiti 
of  life,  as  it  doej  in  any  other  part, 

Nor  is  the  subordmation  any  part  of  the  oait 
I  am  upon  ;  I  am  so  Itttte  a  friend  to  that  whlcb 
they  call  government  and  obedtvnee  between  the 
man  and  his  wife,  especially  as  tome  people  would 
have  it  be  understood,  and  as  the  common  Calk  il 
managed  when  such  things  come  in  our  way ) 
that  the  ladies  will  take  no  offence  at  me,  I  dare 
say.     I  do  not  take  the  state  of  matrimony  to  be 
df>sii;;:ned  as  that  of  apprentices  who  are  bound  t^ 
the  family,  and  that  the  wife  is  to  be  used  ontjr 
as  the  upper  servant  in  the  house.     The  freot- 
duty  between  the  man  and  his  wife  I  take  t<» 
consist  in  that  of  love,  in  the  government  otf 
affection,  and  the  rbcdience  of  a  complaisant^ 
kind,  obliging  temper ;   the  obligation  is  reci- 
procal, it  is  drawing  in  an  equal   yoke;    1ov9 
knows  no  supenor  or  inferior,  no  imperious  com—' 
niand  on  one  hand,  no  reluctant  subjectloo  ofli 
the  other  -,  the  end  of  both  should  tie  the 
ordering   their  family,   the    good-gnidlng 
household  and  children,  educating,  initru 
and  managing  them  with^  a  mutual  code 
and  giving  respectively  good  examploft  to 
directing  others  in  their  duty  by  doing  " 
well,  guiding  themselves  in  every  relotloii, 
order  to  the  well  guiding  all  that  art   on« 
them  ;  filHng  up  life  with  an  equal  regard 
thoi^e  above  them  and  those  below  tbeoi,  ao  m 
be  exemplar  to  all. 

This  is  matrimony  in  its  just  appointed  nil 
ing,  whatever  notions  our  fashionable  poo^ 
have  of  it.     What  import  else  can  tboM  « 
have  in  them.  v>  hich  we  Bnd  so  enrefully  pi 
I  and  so  openly  repeated  in  the  olEee  at  Ibo 
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of  mturiagc,  "  "Wilt  lUou  lAve  her,  live  with  Ttcir, 
comfort  her,  honour,  ktf^p  hep?*  and  aT-im,  "to 
k>le  and  to  cherish,"  and  aftfmard  it  is  od<}cd, 
that  you  will  do  all  thi&  **  according  to  God> 
holy  ordiniuico  i**  which,  if  I  may  expound  in 
very  plain  words,  is,  accord intf  to  the  tniL"  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  Br«t  hstihition.  nnd  that  is 
in  the  acnse  of  God  himself,  to  be  a  help  meet  to 
otie  another* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  matrimonial  duty  [g  oil 
reciprocal ;  it  Is  founded  in  love,  it  is  performed 
in  the  height  of  affection ;  its  most  pcrftct  ac- 
coroplishmcnt  consi&ts  not  in  the  union  of  the 
itexeSt  but  in  the  union  of  the  touls;  uniting  Ihcir 
dtfiirei,  their  ends,  and  consequently  their  endea- 
Yonrn,  for  completing  their  mutual  felicity. 

All  the  sut^tion  and  subordination  in  the 
world*  without  Tliis  mutual  affection,  cannot  pvc 
one  dram  of  sati&faction  or  enjoyment.  How  re- 
mote our  notions  of  marriage  in  general  are  to 
tbeae  things,  and  how  Uttle  the  present  age  seems 
to  undent  and  them,  or  at  leait  to  regard  them, 
1  need  not  inquire ;  it  is  too  visible  in  almost 
Cfcry  fiiinily :  nor  indeed  con  it  he  otherwise. 
except  by  lome  rare  example  of  virinc  and  good 
humour  meetinrr  on  both  side^,  which,  aa  mar- 
riagei  are  now  made,  is  very  unlikely  to  happen  ; 
it  ii  a  lottery  of  d  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize. 

Not  ono  in  five  hundred  of  those  that  now 
marry  really  understand  what  they  marry  for  ;  I 
cannot  give  the  detail  of  their  general  account, 
and  of  the  answers  they  would  ^ve  to  the  ques- 
tion without  blushes,  not  at  them,  but  for  tht^m. 
I  do  not  mean  blushing  In  the  sense  that  I  gene- 
rally take  the  word  in  this  book,  but  I  mean 
bluahing  for  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  the 
people. 

Ask  the  ladles  why  they  marry,  they  tell  you 
it  is  for  a  good  settlement^  though  they  had  their 
own  fortunes  to  settle  on  themselves  before*  Aik 
the  men  why  they  marry*  it  is  for  the  money. 
How  few  matchea  have  any  other  motive  except 
such  a*  I  must  mention  hereafter,  and  indeed 
will  hardly  bear  any  mention  at  all,  for  many 
known  reasons.  How  Uttle  is  regarded  of  that 
one  essential  and  absolutely  neccssar}'  part  of  the 
eompoiitioo,  called  love,  without  which  the  ma- 
trimonial state  is,  I  thinks  hardly  lawful,  I  am 
sure  is  not  rational,  tmd,  1  think,  can  never  be 
happy. 

Hence  it  follows  that  we  have  such  few  happy 
and  successful  matches.  How  much  matrimon), 
how  little  love ;  how  many  coupled,  how  few 
joined  ;  in  a  word,  how  much  marriage,  how  little 
friendship.  O  friendship  I  thou  exalted  felieitv 
of  life,  thon  glorious  incorporation  of  souUj  thou 
heavenly  image,  thou  polisher  and  finisher  of  the 
bnghtest  part  of  mankind,  how  much  art  thou 
talked  of,  now  little  understood,  how  much  pre- 
tended to,  how  little  endeavoured  for  f  Where 
does  the  kind  etpceting  husband  find  a  sincere 
fHend  in  his  bosom  !  How  seldom  docs  the  ten- 
der affectionate  wife  take  a  IHcnd  into  her  arms. 
even  though  she  does  take  the  person,  ehe  takes 
the  man  without  the  husband,  and  the  husband 
without  the  friend  ?  Not  virtue,  not  fidelity  to 
the  marriage  bed,  not  conscience  of  the  conjugal 
duty,  not  religion,  will  do  it ;  no.  not  religion  ! 
Bow  aany  husbands  nnd  wives  will  go  to  hen 


ven  from  the  arms  of  the  wives  and  fausbands 
they  had  no  friendship  for? 

How  miserably  do  the  pious  and  the  devout* 
the  rcli^ous  and  the  conscientious,  live  toga* 
tber  1  the  husbands  here,  the  wives  there,  by 
jarring  tempers,  discording  aflcctionsi  and,  in 
short,  mere  want  of  love  and  friendship,  grow 
scandals  to  the  married  life,  and  set  themaelvei 
up  for  beacons  and  Ughthouses,  to  warn  the  wan- 
dering world,  and  to  bid  them  beware  how  they 
marry  without  love,  how  they  join  hands  and  not 
hearts,  unite  interests,  unite  sexes,  unite  fomiliei 
und  relatives,  and  yet  never  unite  hearts? 

How  is  matrimony  abused  in  all  these  cases  by 
almost  all  sorts  of  people,  who,  carrying  a  face 
of  civility  and  union  in  the  married  life,  and  whoi 
in  view  of  the  world,  pass  for  sober,  modest, 
grave,  religious,  and  all  that  virtue  and  honesty 
call  for  among  Christians;  and  yet  trace  them 
into  their  houses  and  families,  their  conversation 
is  gross  and  in  a  manner  debauched  with  in- 
decent language,  their  way  of  living  all  luxury 
and  sloth,  their  marriag^e  covenants  broken  by 
strife  and  contention  ;  in  a  word,  their  houses  a 
Bedlam,  and  their  marriage  bed  a  scene  of  lewd- 
Qcss  and  excesses  not  to  be  named. 

Is  this  living  together  after  God's  holy  ordi- 
nance ?  ts  tbi<i  making  the  marriage  bed  a  bed 
undcfilcd  ?  Will  they  pretend  there  is  nothing 
defiles  the  marriage  bed  but  whoredom,  and  for- 
saking the  marriag^e  covenant.  Let  not  that  mis- 
take  be  their  protection  in  the  breach  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  despising  all  the  li  nutations  of 
decency  and  modc&ly  ;  there  are  laws  and  limits 
placed  by  nature,  nay,  let  roe  8ay»by  the  God  of 
nature,  even  to  the  conjugal  embraces,  and  a 
due  regard  is  to  be  had  in  all  cases  to  those 
laws  and  limits,  [f  I  am  speaking  to  Christians 
]  need  not  explain  myself;  but  as  I  am  to  speak 
to  some  people  who,  though  the  world  calls 
them  Christians,  con  hardly,  without  blushing, 
call  themselves  so,  I  must  be  forced  to  speak  as 
plainly  aa  the  laws  of  decency  will  allow,  in  re* 
province  their  conduct,  I  refer  to  the  particulars  iii 
the  roilowing  tract,  where  they  who  are  guilty 
may  find  room  to  blush. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  people  that  marry 
were  to  bo  asked  beforehand  if  they  really  under- 
jitood  what  matrimony  meant,  and  what  the  true 
intont  of  a  married  life  was,  as  well  in  its  insti* 
tution  as  in  the  grand  design  of  fumily  fclldty ; 
the  married  couple  are  young,  their  blood  warm; 
the  youth,  fired  with  the  blooming  beauty  of  hii 
bride,  thinks  of  little  all  the  wliile  the  apparatus 
of  the  wcddin;;:;  is  in  hand,  nay,  perhaps  all  tbo 
while  he  is  (feigning)  I  should  say  makings  love 
to  her,  as  we  weakly  call  his  courting  her,  I  think 
wo  should  rather  call  It,  all  the  while  he  is  talking 
to  jest  to  her ;  I  say,  all  this  while  he  is  thinking 
of  little  but  getting  to  bed  to  hen  What  en- 
gages her  thoughts  1  say  nothing  to,  for  reasons 
given  already. 

Thus,  coming  together  without  thotight,  wo 
are  not  to  wonder  they  go  on  without  conduct, 
that  they  net  a  thousand  weak  and  wild  things 
afterwards,  such  as  they  often  live  to  be  ashamed 
of  ^nd  to  blush  at.  As  they  allowed  themselves 
to  think  no  farther  than  the  wedding  week,  so 
how  awkwardly  do  they  behave  when  they  come 
lUo  the  graver  part  of  life?    MatHmony  ia  oot  a 
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tymnch  or  life  only,  but  *ti>  a  state,  'tis  a  icttled 
eitnblijhmctit  of  life,  and  an  e«tab!Uhmont  for  a 
eontinuaoco  at  kost  cf  the  life  of  one  of  the 
two.  H  '••  ""^-■'-^■'  ---  tho*c  married  people, 
who,  M>  her,  as  Itald  just  noir, 

•nd  ppTti\  md  uijlhlnking  views,  I 

think  I  may  say,  view*  unworthy  of  the  dignity  I 
and  honour  of  ii  marriod  ttate,  seem  lurprited 
and  diftnppolntcd  when  thoy  come  to  enter  upon 
the  subfcqtient  more  weighty  and  solid  part  of 
the  married  life?  How  oflcn  do  we  hear  them 
sar.  If  I  had  known  what  it  bad  been  to  he  a  wife, 
if  1  had  known  what  it  had  been  to  bo  a  husband, 
and  to  have  the  care  of  a  family  upon  mc,  and  a 
house-futl  of  children  to  provide  for  and  take  care 
ofr  I  would  never  have  married,  ^ooie  indeed 
repent  upon  a  worse  foot.  But  I  am  speaking  of 
it  now,  even  where  the  article  of  a  bad  huiband 
or  a  bad  wife  are  not  concerned. 

Marriage  is  an  honourable  state  or  station  of 
life,  but  it  is  not  a  thoug^htleti,  idle,  unemployed 
state,  even  where  the  concern*  of  the  famity  are 
coiy,  whtrrej  pUuily  flowt,  and  the  world  f miles ; 
yet  a  ronrried  life  hai  it»  carea.  Its  anxieties,  its 
embarraumcntj,  which  the  young^  lady  knew 
nothings  of  in  her  father's  house,  where  she  lived 
without  care,  without  disturbance,  slept  without 
fear,  and  wnked  without  sorrows.  But  married, 
she  is  a  mist  rets,  she  is  a  mother,  she  is  a  wife, 
every  one  of  which  relations  has  its  little  addenda 
of  incumbrance,  and  pcrhLips  of  uneasiness  too, 
be  her  circumstances  as  g^ood  otherwise  as  she  can 
or  would  suppoiie  them  to  be. 

We  have  an  English  saying,  they  that  marry  in 
haste  repent  at  leisure.  Koiv  though  my  design 
it  not  to  run  down  the  married  state,  and  raiM 
frightfut  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  that  are  to 
enter  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  their  marrying  j  yet, 
I  bnn,^  r  m  IV  hint  to  them,  that  they  should  look 
bcfM  0  this  leap  in  the  dark,  that  they 

shoL  I  I   alt  the  circumstances   that  are 

before  them,  tjiat  they  may  have  no  reason  to 
repent  wlien  they  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  room 
for  It. 

Now,  it  IS  not  the  matrimony,  but  the  abuse  of 
matrimony,  which  is  our  present  subject,  nor  let 
the  ladies  be  oflendod^  ns  if  I  was  persuading 
folks  not  to  marry  at  all ;  it  is  not  refusing  matri- 
mony that  I  persuade  to  in  order  to  prevent 
those  abuses,  bat  a  considering  and  weighing  the 
<fErGumstanccA  of  matrimoDy  before  it  is  con>  j 
summated.  I  agree  with  the  maid's  catechiso,  \ 
where  the  first  question  is.  What  (s  the  cluef  end 
of  a  maid  ?  and  the  answer  is^  To  be  married. 
But  I  am  arguing  to  remove  the  occasion  of  Uioie 
abuses  which  make  the  matrinKiny  ruinous,  and 
a  disaster  both  to  the  man  and  to  the  maid. 

This  would  secure  the  affection  of  tbo  parties 
before  they  marry ;  they  would  be  united  before 
they  were  joined,  they  would  be  married  even 
before  they  were  wedded,  the  love  would  be 
pos9esscd  before  the  persons,  and  they  would  have 
cxrbanged  hearts  before  they  exchanged  the 
words  of,  I.  M.  take  thee  N. ;  in  short,  matrimony 
wKhout  love  is  the  cart  bcfoic  the  horse,  and  love 
w  ithout  matrimony  is  the  horse  witliout  any  cart 
at  all 

Mttrr}1ng  Is  not  sttch  a  frightful  thing  that  we 
should  be  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  it  is 
Hr  from  being  such  a  trifling  thing  cither  that  we 


should  run  headliwir  or  bUndfald  into  it;  wlthmii 
so  much  as  looking  ocfbra  at,  *Twiu  a  pi  ^ 
saying  of  a  young  lady,  who  wanted  neltbef'' 
nor  fortune  to  recommend  her,  that  marryiu) 
the  woman's  sJde  was  like  a  horse  rushing 
the  battie,  who  depending  opoQ  Ihc  hand 
rules  him,  has  no  weapon  of  bis  own,  either 
offensive  or  defensive;  whereas,  on  the  nu&> 
side,  like  the  soldier,  he  has  both  armour  to 
serve  himself,  and  weapons  to  make  falv  bo 
by  his  adversary. 

t  know  not  by  what  degeneracj  In  oor 
or  corruption  of  principles,  it  Is  oiiiii«  to  ^ 
*tis  too  general  in  practice,  that  matiimiHijr 
looked    upon   onfy  as  a  politic    oppottiu 
gratify  a  vicious  appetite^    The  fbrm«  bow 
soever  graver  boaids  may  P^vC^^^M^  ^  ib  ^ 
tution,  is  now  booooM  our  jdlf  «ad  aol 
ridiouled  and  banlarad  fa  our  dltcoarae.  Cor 
might  be  borne  wkh,  but  *tis  beeum*  a  j< 
practiee;  all  the  solemn  part  is  dfH/ppmA 
our  thooghts,  the  money  and  the  ouu  ^ 
the   subject  of  onr  sieditatioiis  t  not    oalf 
divine  instittttion  is  made  a  statkingH.h4Mrae  to  tlM 
brutal  appetite,  bat  iadoed  the  best  M  womea  aca 
betrayed  by  it  intallM  lunds  of  tte  riJost  of  not, 
atid  in  the  groaiait  naiintr  akviod ;  nay,  whii^ 
is  j^tilJ  worse,  this  Is  &Mm  with  a  h«it«r 
jest,  all  the  &acred  obtigatioiiSt  tho  io<liaiQt< 
bands  of  religion  and  virtue*  arc  trasaptad 
foot ;  the  modest  and  most  virtuous  Udy  is  l4K 
pyd4>ntly  defloured,  and  Um    ni^Kr^  .„»,««..*♦ 
tMULited  of  the  next  day  in  the ; 
the  innocent  bride  is  polsoood  ' 
the  detestable  wretch  i«  a  bfi^iv^^L 
I  adulterer,  in  the  first  faur^.and*tv> 
his  engagement. 

!      A B-^->  was  a  gentleman  of  6pir«  And 

'fortune;  in  his  coach  and  f"'"-  *"*'  ^'*h  •  =-'... 
equipage.     He  made  his 
I  citizen,  and  proposals  of 
his  consent  to  court    bis   d^ugliLtir*       N« 
I  appeared  but  what  was  fair  and  hnfiaiir»b)<«  i 
is  accepted;  the  young  lady, 
beautiful,  finely  bred,  in  the  V. 
I  wheedled  with  his  tongue,  ami 
appearance  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
to  the  propoaalji,  and  throws  h«  i 
of  the  worst  of  monsters* 

The  very  first  moments  of  hts  embraces  fi 
her  with  something  tncipr^easihly  nau&oonj 
him  ;  yet  innocence  and  ^rtue  had  no  poarer, 
make  a  judgment  of  things;  bm,  i^^^  tW 
Roman  lady,  whose  husband  ha 
innocently  answered,  that  she  ^      all 

were  so. 

In  short,  the  lady  is  nUoed  the  first  night  { thf 
V<—  boasted  among  his  vOcr  comfiaaioas,  tkil 
be  had  given  her  something  that  woa&d  MOt 
dispose  of  her  i  and  it  was  too  troa  ^  in  l«^'*  ^^^(^ 
a  month  she  was  in  a  condition  ooi  t 
described,  in  About  two  morn  thv  ahlcst  pb 
shook  their  heads,  and  y  mcuroiU.  u) 

eight  months  she  was  a  d  b^jcct*  axutai 

[ei&  than  a  year,  lodged  in  her  grave  -,  the  auUN 
derer,  for  he  can  be  no  ethar,  pnldog  on  bM 
for  a  show ;  but  when  charged  h<nii«  by  tlie  fkiett4 
of  the  ruined  lady,  answered  with  a  kind  cf  a 
laugh,  that  he  thought  he  had  been  cufod. 

If  this  unhappy  story  were  a  romance*  afieCioQ, 
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coolriTcd  to  rtlattrate  the  lubJecU  I  ibould  give 
it  yoQ  with  alMtj  abhorred  parttculnrti  lu  far  ui 
deoeocy  of  lan|fua^  would  permtt ;  that  the 
abase  of  matrimony,  whfch  ii  the  subject  [  .im 
DOW  to  enter  upon,  m^y  be  eiposcd  at  it  deserves. 
But  when  facts,  however  fiai^rant,  are  too  near 
liome,  and  the  miserable  sufferers  already  too 
iD'Jch  oppressed  with  the  injury,  wc  roust  not 
add  to  thctr  afflictions  by  too  public  a  use  of  the 
calamity  ta  embcUish  our  story ;  the  murdered 
lady  rests  In  her  ^avc ;  wo  roust  leave  the 
ofTeoder  to  the  supreme  justice,  and  10  the  re- 
proaches of  bis  conscience. 
I  Sad  examples  of  conju|pi  treachery  mIgKt  be 
gffeo  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  roight  make  the  whole 
woi^  a  satire  upon  those  who,  abusing^  the  mar- 
m^  bed,  have  orostituted  the  sacred  institution 
to  their  vice,  and  made  it  a  covering  to  crime,  n 
■aire  to  the  person  druwn  into  it^  and  a  cheat  to 
devour  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  peraoni.  I 

The  Lady  — ^,  pardon  my  conceal inj^  naroes,  I 
is  a  person  of  good  birth,  of  a  family  in  good ' 
cirdini^ances,  and  passed  with  all  that  knew  her  / 
Jdt  «  woman  of  virtue.     Her  modest  behaviour  | 
^av«  ftooh  a  credit  lo  her,  and  estabh'shed  her  I 
dkafactcr  lO  well,  that  it  would  have  looked  tike  I 
V  and  been  received  in  all  company  with  a  I 
'  disgust,  so  much  as  to  have  dropped  a 
at  looked  like  detraction,  or  in  the  least ' 
her  fame, 
is  admired  and  courted  by  several,  and, ' 
illar  aome  time,  married  by  a  person  of  good 
',  and  even  superior  birth ;  a  man  of  honour 
ttd  of  quality,  and  yet,  which  is  now  very  rare» 
a  maa  m  vfrtne.     He  is  ploased  with  his  bride 
ta  the  taal  degree ;  vain  of  her  beauty  ;  boasts  of 
hit  aa  a  prize  carried  by  his  g-ood  fartune  IVom  so 
numy  prcl coders.   But^  alas !  what  chagrin  covers  ' 
the  osual  smile  that  sat  upon  his  always  pleasant 
oamiteciance  t    What  torment  swelled  hit  breast, ' 
:,  within  the  compass  of  ha}f  a  year,  he  finds 
the  lirtaoni  charmer,  the  mlttre«s  of  his  chaste  ' 
iflSeelionSt  not  only  wjlh  child^  but  not  able  any 
longer  to  conceal  that,  by  the  unalterable  laws 
of  aature,  it  could  not  be  his. 
He  is  surprised,   he  charges  her  with  ft,  she 
~    tes  it  with  the  utmost  testimonies  of  pcni- 
and  regret  for  the  injary  done  him,  and, 
le  force  iit  an  inimitablt*candurt,  recngnget 
be  forgives  her,  but  finds  out  the  man, 
him,  wounds  him,  and  ts  killed  himself  in 
unequal  quarreL    Miserable  effect  of  abused 
q^itrtarony  ? 

Bu'  'hislsn^t  the  great  point  aimed 

«t  ia  Our  view  is  the  criminal  use  of 

tlie  la^uij  .:!ij  rtiei  of  matrimony,  and  that  I  shall , 
same  to  in  it»  place. 

Among  these,  however,  this  ia  not  the  least,  and  S 
ilicrdbrc  piropcr  to  thii  piaee^  via.  that  we  find 
■nmg   notions  of  the  mfltrlmoiilal  vow,  wrong  I 
thoaghts  of  the  conjugal  obligation  have  pometaed  \ 
Uic  mjods  of   both   men  and  womcni  and  they 
Starry  now  merely  to  gratify  the  sensual  part, 
irirhoui  the  views  which  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
ealtfti   Jiuiffnnony,  ought  in  (r'vr  thcin.     This  « 
what  ng  a  jest  f '  it  ion,  that 

laarr  -md,  like  ih  dren,  who 

aot  k :  t  they  are  domj,  say  to  one  an- 

as pUy  at  man  and  wl!e. 
Tbcy  tiuii  make  a  jest  of  marrying,  generally 
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live  to  he  the  Jest  boiiliiJ||»  married  and 
'  unmarried  world  i  when  tISBf  tttnrjr  In  jest  they 
come  to  mourn  tn  earneit ;  they  lie  themselves 
in  bonds,  resolving  not  to  he  bound  by  the  nbli* 
I  gation  :  and  where  is  the  honesty  and  justice  of 
(his  ?  They  that  have  no  lense  of  the  matriQionioJ 
obligation  can  have  no  sense  of  the  conjugal  duty  ; 
they  marry  to  lie  together  ;  and  they  satisfy  the 
appetite  in  the  pleasures  of  the  marriage  bc^d. 
But  when  tbat*s  over,  all  the  rest,  which  they  had 
no  view  of  before,  is  a  force,  a  bondage  ;  and  they 
as  heartily  hate  the  state  of  life  as  a  slave  does 
hia  lot  in  Algiers  or  Tunis, 

Let  mc  go  on  a  little,  then,  to  furnish  the  grow« 
ing  world  with  better  notions  of  the  thing  ;j  say, 
let  me  take  up  a  Uttle  of  this  work  in  the  needful 
inqniry  of  wluit  matrin)4>oy  is,  and  how  we  ought 
to  understand  it. 

The  ladies,  indeed,  run,  the  greatest  risk  In 
marrying,  but  the  men  cannot  be  said  to  run  no 
hasard,  or  to  have  nothings  to  lose ;  a  tittle  con- 
sideration beforehand  would  lessen  the  hazard  on 
both  stdei,  and  not  only  remove  the  dangers,  but 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  manning  couple  to  act 
their  parts  wisely  and  prudently,  and  to  suit 
themselves  to  the  particular  circumatanees  of  the 
condition  which  Is  before  them. 

This  due  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  mar- 
ried state,  would  prevent  all  the  abases  of  ft  wliicll 
I  complain  of  in  this  book. 

When  they  come  together  afTcctionately,  thev 
will  live  together  aflbctionately,  at  least  they  will 
not  abandon  all  a^ectiontooDe  another  afterwards, 
,  or  not  so  soon  j  nor  will  it  be  so  likely  that  they 
should  declare  open  war  against  one  another  so 
soon,  as  when  they  came  together  without  any 
I  previous  kindness,  except  only  from  the  lips  ont* 
word, 

I  When  they  come  together  deliberately,  they  wdl 
I  keep  together  deliberately ;  they  will  not  be  so 
I  ready  to  curte  the  rashness  and  hurry  of  their 
marriage,  or  be  BO  eadly  disappointed  in  one 
another. 

Again,  and  which  la  especially  to  the  pwrposei 
mentioned  hereafter  in  this  work,  when  they  eome 
together  coolly  and  modestly,  they  will  not  be  ao 
apt,  by  immoderate  and  furious  eiceeases,  to  dis- 
honour the  marriage  bed,  and  abuse  one  another^ 
'  as  too  many  do^ 

I  Matrimony  is  a  solemn  work,  *tis  propoeed  aa 
a  sacred  Institution,  and  the  conjttgal  state  ii« 
upon  all  occasion B,  looked  upon,  by  thcaa  tlMt 
'coosider  and  understand  it,  as  a  kind  of  elvil 
establifhmeDt  in  life ;  to  engage  ia  it  rashly,  and 
without  consideratioo,  is  pi^eotly  inconststront 
Willi  the  nainre  cf  the  thing,  and  with  all  that  ij 
prvpsaadiD  it,  or  expected  fixim  it*  ai  least  by  wIm 
mid  sober  people. 

I  cannot  cater  here  vpon  a  deser^ition  of  all 
the  ae^'ersl  iDcidents  wliich  reader  a  married  life 
happy  or  miserable  \  they  are  innumrrnblc,  and 
loo  long  to  meddle  with  ia  a  work  so  short  as  this. 
Bat  A*  t  am  moving  aU  those  (young  people 
mtfmtMtf}  wbo  4ttigii  to  marry^  to  cooaioer 
aodaiel;  md  caM^r,  and  Wiigh  weil  the  circum* 
itmeaa,  and  all  the  particulars  of  what  they  ans 
go^  to  engage  in,  aa  well  of  pesaons  aa  things  i 
•0  1  m««l  add,  that  let  tlie  olreamttaoocs  of  the 
marriod  eaople  be  wiiat  Lbey  wHI,  I  believe  it  will 
be  tmlversatly  tntc,  that  iImmo  matcbea  f uooeod 
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bett  which  nro  entered  into  ictth  the  moit  serious 
and  thorough  deiibcratton ;  duly  dcbAtiog  nil  the 
p.irticular»  of  ibc  persons  ;  leriouBly  engngini;  the 
u fractions  on  both  ndes,  bj  mutual  reciprocal  en* 
doflrnients,  and  unfeigned  sincere  love,  founded  oil 
real  mt^rit,  sultMbility,  and  virtue.  These  cotifirin 
the  felicity,  if  they  may  not  bo  said  really  to 
constitute  tt  Nor.  in  a  word,  is  there  one  match 
19  fifty  huppy  and  suoccisful  without  it. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  la^t  clause  in  the  titfo  of 
thts  chapter  ;  it  is  for  want  of  these  cahn  ddibcr^ 
utc  proceedings  in  the  npparatus  of  matrimony, 
for  want  of  weighing  cireumstatioes*  and  suiting 
persons  to  one  unother,  that  matrimony  is  so  often 
abuicd  ;  suilnbilily  of  persona  ii>  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  importaut  diffrcitlties  that  lie  before  the  f 
marrj'ing  couple  for  their  consideration.  Thej 
temper  of  the  person  Is  not  easily  discovered,  nor  ' 
does  it  require  j\  little  juds^ment  and  discretion  to 
dive  into  the  disposition  of  the  person ;  looking 
too  narrowly  for  defects  (since  all  tempers  may, 
have  failings)  may  be  injurious  on  one  hand  ;  ai^ 
covering  the  infirmities  which  discover  themselves ' 
too  evidently,  may  be  Injurious  on  another.  | 

1  knew  a  certain  l.idy  in  the  critical  time  of  I 
court jihip,  mighty  inquisitive  abotit  tht^  qijtali6ca-  I 
tioos,  the  temper,  and  the  merit  of  the  gentleman ;  ^ 
tnd  it  was  thought  &ho  showed  abundance    of' 
prudenoe  and  caution  in  her  observation  of  hrs  | 
conduct,  and  tier  inquiries  into  his  character.    It 
happened^  one  particulir  person,  who  wns  very  \ 
intimate  in  the  family  of  tliegcnfleman,  and  knew' 
him  more  particularly  thaa  most  did.hitdi^o  much 
integrity  as  to  inform  the  lady's  friend  who  she 
sent  to  inquire  about  him.  that  he  was  a  hard 
drmkcr,    and   that  paniculArly  he  was  very  ill- 
humoured    and   quarrelsome    when    in    drink  j 
though  ^twas  aliowtid  that  he  was  very  well  tem< 
pered  when  sober,    and.    tn    general,    had    the 
character  of  a  good-humoured  man. 

It  seems  nobody  else  was  so  kind,  or  so  juit  to 
her,  or  so  wtiU  acquainted  with  his  humour,  as  ta 
acquaint  her  of  this  part,  but  that  one  person  : 
and  the  lady  either  liking  the  man,  or  having 
particularly  a  mind  to  be  married,  or  what  else 
over* ruled  her,  I  know  not,  but  she  look  tliis 
account^  which  wot  the  only  faithful  and  sincere 
on««  that  she  had  given  her,  to  be  malicious  mid 
foise ;  so  she  went  oo  with  her  affair,  as  before, 
giving  no  heed  to  what  she  had  been  so  kindly 
hiformed  of. 

But  a  tittle  while  after,  as  if  Providence  had 
directed  ti  for  her  more  effectual  information,  and 
pan icularly  that  she  might  have  no  cxkusc,  and 
none  to  blame  but  herself;  I  say,  a  Utile  after 
this,  be  happens  to  be  very  drunk,  and,  in  his 
drink,  he  not  only  takes  care  to  give  the  lady  a 
visit,  but  goes  from  her  to  the  house  of  one  of 
her  nearest  relations,  and  shows  hitnsetf  there 
too. 

The  lady,  stuprlsed,  not  at  his  visit,  but  at  see- 
ing htm  in  that  condition,  as  soon  as  she  could 
decently  dismiss  him,  went  big  with  her  discovery, 
And  irreatly  exasperated  as  well  as  disappointed, 
to  make  her  complaint,  and  give  her  passions 
vent  At  her  relation'*,  who  I  mentioned  above. 
But  if  she  was  vexed  and  disappointed  before,  she 
was  both  angry  and  ashamed  now,  to  find  he  had 
io  little  diftcretiou  in  his  wine  as  to  go  and  show 


and  expose  himself  there,  so  that,  when  she  tiv 
it,  she  could  not  forbear  reproaching  him  with  if, 
a^nd  that  in  the  blttcrcit  terms  imaginable.  . 

The  gentleman  stood  pretty  patiently  a  gof4^ 
while,  and  bore  it  all,  better  than  tiicy  that  kocw^ 
him  expected  he  should,  coQiideriug  he  was  veiy' 
drunk,  till  the  lady  giving  her  passions  a  fuU  irtur, 
fell  upon  him  in  a  downright  scold,  and  coded  It 
with  a  forbidding  him  to  wait  upon  her  any  mon. 
I  that  is  to  say,  bade  him  give  himself  no  farther 
trouble  about  ber^  for  she  had  had  enough  of  hint» 
and  the  like. 

Thus  far,  I  say.  he  held  it  very  well,  consideriDg^ 
his  condition.     But  when  she  came  to  that  part 
he  looked  steadily  at    her,  and  with  a  sm»lifi;;L- 
plcasant  countenance,  contrary  to  his  usual  ru«teai< 
when  be  had  been  drinking,  he  turns   to   her,^ 
"'  Ha,  madam  V  says  he,  "arc  you  so  hot  oivl  m 
such  a  rage  !   Pray,  have  yn^  '^  ■-  '-    ' 
That  put  her  quite  mad  ;  an 
him  she  scorned  him,  and  I        , 
she  would  have  him  be  informed  she  was  no  surli 
person,  and  a  great  deal  more.  "  No  madam  '.**  mr§ 
he,  "are  you  not  in  driok,  and  yet  cati  bo  in  such 
a  rage  ?     Are  you  so  passionate  as  this  when  yott 
are  sober  ?  whereas,  you  see,  I  can  be  »ucb 
patient  dog  when  I  am  drunk  ;  why»theQ,  madaa, 
says  be,  '*  in  good  faith,  I'll  take  you  at  your  won!,* 
for  you  are  not  fit  to  make  a  wife  for  me.'  So  W 
taken  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drinks  to  her  hetltf 
fortune,  bade   her  good  bye.    and  immodialel/' 
paying  his  respects  to  the  gentleman  of  the  hottic^ 
he  walks  out,  and  goes  away* 

If  she  was  angry  before,  she  wai  calm,  pcrlMllf 
calm,  and  surprised  to  the  last  de^r'^^e.  to  §t€ 
herself  treated  so  soberly  by  a  t  «af 

hardly  him&etf ;  and  that  she  wa>i  i  <«r* 

nest,  whereas  she  had  rejected  him  but  m  a  kiad 
of  a  paision,  and  did  not  intend  to  be  tAkcA  st' 
her  word. 

However,  notwithstanding  oil  this,  and  not* 
withstanding  she  saw  him  in  drink  several  tinff 
after  that,  and  sometimes  when  he  did  not 
serve  his  t'^impor,  as  he  did  then,  yH  thb 
married  him  afler  it  all.  And  whi' 
she  had  reason  to  expect,  so  it  } 
as  completely  miserable  in  a  hu^bai 
life  conld  well  make  any  woman  b 
not  only  drunken,  but  a  passitvn 
wrctoh  in  his  drink, and  that 

It  IS  true,  he  was  very  oLl 
pcrcd  out  of  his  excesses;  but  tbcn,  at  hr 
oidtT,  the  vice  increased  upon  hlfU ;  till  at  la*£, 
so  liule  made  him  drunk,  and  he  was  so  seldon 
sober,  that  she  had  the  mos^t  vexations*  and  ih« 
least  intervals  of  quiet  that  ever  lady  bad;  sal 
all  this  for  want  of  obeying  not  only  the  ioteili- 
gCQCc  of  her  faithful  friend,  but  even  the  kiad 
discovery  which  Providence  made  to  ber,,  as  It 
were,  on  purpose,  and  past  her  being  able  todoofel 
the  truth  of  it ;  so  that  Indeed  she  hod  nobody  10 
blume. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  case,  and  not  to  insist  iip«i 
the  druokeaoess  of  a  particular  persoo.  here  « 
there,  which  may  be  said  to  be  an  acotdent  t^ 
the  temper;  but  without  this,  the  disonrdtar 
tempers  of  the  party  it  .is  great,  and  as  effpccasl 
a  cause  of  the  abuse  of  the  matrlmooUl  f€^xt^ 
OS  anything  else  can  be. 

I  have  mcntioaed  the  sad  conaequeooe«  of  dl^ 


cordinir  ccmatifutions,  in  u  cimpter  by  itS4*lf.  and 
which  oft4fni  occasions  a  (rreat  ftbuic  of  th<?  rna- 
iHintKiial  duty,  and  particularly  of  the  marrbgi? 
tied;  but  tha(  is  not  the  p<iini  I  am  upon  here, 
the  difference  of  tcmpen  u  yet  a  thousand  rimes 
^erfe,  for  tbii  makes  a  continued  breach  in 
tv«r|lbtn{r  tbey  do  or  say,  ruins  the  whole  fa- 
mily pence,  destroys  the  comfort  of  lifi\  vxp<*h 
ftltfton  Mid  every  good  thing ;  for,  ui  the  Scrip- 
tVBK  %Ayit  **  Where  there  is  strife  and  contention 
Ihwe  m  every  evil  work.'* 

•Tiithe  horror  of  matrimony  when  two  con- 
trary teroperi  come  together,  when  fire  nnd 
tinder  meet  they  certainly  b!.ize  together ;  when 
the  ipArk  and  the  gunpowder  touch  the  whole 
bQUte  b  blown  up  ;  'tis  a  great  pity  to  see  in 
lome  families  a  pnticnt  wife  and  i*  furioui  hus- 
bind,  or  a  patient  sober  husband  and  a  termagant 
•cold;  because  there  is  the  utmost  opp res- 
ign one  side,  and  the  utmost  rage  and  vio- 
on  the  other, 
ttiit  to  hate  two  devils  together  in  one  house, 
i»lut  can  be  expected  but  ruin  and  coivfu&ion  to 
the  whole  family  ?  and  at  last  either  separation 
I  or  destruction? 

It  ii  merely  for  want  of  a  suitability  of  temper 
that  the  peace  of  no  many  families  is  lost  and 
destroyed,  and  matrimony  abused,  and  that  so 
many,  once  hiippy  people^  arc  made  muerable. 
But  1  shall  say  more  of  this  stdU 

Matrimony  ii  a  state  of  union,  'tis  the  nearest 
usion  that  the  sexes  can  be  placed  in.  This 
man  a  appointed  m  order  to  the  mutual  feliLity 
of  the  parties ;  *ti»  then  a  stale  that  both  parties 
riiould  be  particularly  cart;ful  of,  iuid  of  their  t 
emuSuct  in,  that  they  may  make  it  answer  the 
end  for  which  it  was  so  appointed,  namely,  to 
pusserve^  and  indeed  to  procure^  the  maiual 
luippmess  to  the  patties,  and  make  that  union 
ctTeetual. 

How  im possible  do  we  muke  this  to  our^lves, 
•tieil  we  invert  the  grmt  end  and  design  even  of 
God  himself,  who  instituttni  »nd  appointed  it  i 
and  when  we  make  the  sacred  ordinance  a  retreat 
far  crime,  a  cover  for  our  excesses,  and  a  pro- 
tection to  the  most  abominable  practices. 

This  14  what   I  call  abusing  the  state  of  ma- 
I  IHnony  as  well   as  dishooonnng  the  contract, 
\r...;-'  ..,.  :.  ^^^  jj  single  iict,  but  it  is  a  con- 
]id  therefore^  when  people  arc  new- 
are  said  to  have  altered  their  con- 
uUwn  ,  it  is  a  series  of  unity  contracted  by,  and 
^uld  be  made   up  of,  agreeing  habits ;  where 
the  harmony  i»  broken,  the  state  of  life  is  ubu»ed  •, 
«htn  the  parties  ct-asc  lo  be  united,  and  to  be 
linited  loo  in  that  which  is  right,  the  life  U  no 
»Orft   matrimonial ;  His   a  jargon   of  speech,  a 
^Ofd  without  sigQi6cution,  to  call  it  a  matrimo- 
ftial  life. 

la  the  contract  the  pnrtles  bind  themselvea  to 
live  in  this  hiirmooy  and  state  of  union  ;  what 
«lje  is  uodcmiood  by  living  *'  according  to  God's 
lK>ly  ordinance***  How  do  they  live  according  to  a 
koly  ordinance,  whofc  conversation  even  towards 
Qii  another*  and  with  one  another,  pollutes  and 
4Hllea  the  Hate  of  life,  and  would  the  very  ordi- 
ttince  too,  if  that  were  |ios»ible? 

How  the  eon  venation  between  a  man  and  his 
*iCt  may  and  does  pollute  and  defile  the  matri- 
laoabl  state  (however  strange  such  a  thing  may 


CHAPTER  II. 

HATniMOHlAL    CIIASTITV^     WfUT    IS    TO    AS    UN- 
DKItSTOOO  av   THt  WORO  ;    A    taOQW  or   ITS  BCIf^O 

aKQuiaiD  av  mi  LAVft  or  con  ako  natprk, 

AUD  THAT  WaONG  KOTIOKS  OP  IT  OAVfi  f»0»- 
5KS8EO  TUE  WOnLD^'Oa  TAYtOn's  A^'TUOaiTV 
QUOTED    ABOUT    IT. 

[  AH  yet  lettlmg  prelimiaarici ;  the  work  I  atn 
upon  will  have  so  many  opp©*er«,  such  cavillings 
and  quarrelling*,  a*  well  at  the  subject  us  at  the 
manner  of  handling  it,  that  I  am  obliged  to  pro 
vide  my  defences  in  time  against  all  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy. 

1  have  this  to  boast  of  for  encouragement,  vii. 
that  I  know  my  argument  to  be  invulnerable',  all 
the  artft  of  hell  cjjjinot  evade  the  force  of  it ;  if 
there  is  the  least  defect,  it  mn&t  be  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  performance.  Good  we u pons  may 
be  rendered  uselets  or  insuflidtnt  in  an  unikillul 
hand  ;  but  as  no  man  else  has  ever  undertaken 
it,  I  must  veature^l'U  manage  it  as  well  ai  1 
can. 

In  the  former  chapter  1  have  explidned  the 
matrtmonial  obligation,  what  I  mean  by  the  word 
matrimony,  how  it  should  be  understood,  iind  in 
what  senftc  1  understand  it  in  the  following  work. 
I  repeat  noihing. 

I  am  now  to  explain  another  term  equally  sig<* 
niQcant,  though  little  taken  notice  of  among  us, 
a  word  thought  to  be  difBcult^  but  ii  not  difficult ; 
absolutely  neces4sary  to  be  understood  towards 
the  right  reading  this  book,  and  particularly  use- 
ful to  its  explanation,  I  mean  Matrimonial  Chos* 
tity ;  *tis  the  breach  of  this  chastity  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  whole  work,  and  'tis  therefore,  I 
say,  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  what  it  it. 
The  exercise  of  lawful  cnjoymentft  is  one  of  the 
greatest  snares  of  life ;  where  men  seem  to  be 
kh  to  their  own  latitudes,  *tis  too  natural  to  think 
they  are  not  obliged  to  any  restraint ;  but  'tis  a 
great  mistake :  Christian  limitntion  is  the  true 
measure  of  human  hberty ;  where  heaven  hoi 
had  the  goodness  to  leave  us  without  a  Ii  mi  tattoo, 
he  expects  we  should  limit  ourselves  with  the 
more  exactness  ;  and  perhaps  'tis  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  that  seeming  unlimited  liberty  (for 
'lis  no  more)  that  our  virtue  may  have  a  fair  field 
for  its  trial,  and  that  we  may  more  eminently 
fthow  our  Christian  temperance,  in  using  those 
liber  lies  with  the  tame  moderation  where  we 
have  no  positive  restraints  imposed,  as  we  would 
others,  where  we  are  under  a  direct  and  ab*oluto 
command. 

Being,  therefore,  about  to  reprehend  the 
breaches  of  this  moderation,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
combat  the  exorbitances  of  unlimited  life,  'tis 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  what  they  are,  and 
to  lay  down,  with  the  utmost  plainness  that 
decency  will  permit,  what  it  is  1  am  to  engage 
against!,  and  for  what  reasons. 

Chastity  is  a  virtue  much  talked  of— Uttl« 
practised  ^  a  great  noise  is  mode  with  the  word 
chastity,  and,  on  many  occasions,  where  tittle 
true  regard  is  had  to  the  thing,  and  perhaps 
where  'tis  little  understood  ;  *tis  taken  among  ui 
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/or  a  mere  regulation  of  mnnners^  and  a  kind  of  | 
government  of  life.  But  the  definition  i«  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  things  itself,  which  is  of  a  high 
and  superior  kind ;  it  is  u  rectitude  of  nature,  an 
inherent  bnphtncsa  of  the  soul,  I'll  givo  5'°^  a 
better  description  of  it  presently,  and  a  better 
deicriber  also»  for  1  must  speak  with  authority, 
if  poisible,  where  I  have  so  much  to  aufi  and 
which  you  wiH  like  so  little. 

If  chastity  in  general  be  so  Utile  understood, 
tho  chastity  I  8p«ak  of  is  infinitely  more  out  of 
the  way  of  your  ordinary  thinking.  Matrimonial 
chaatity  ]  'tis  a  new,  strange  term,  said  one  of  my 
critica]  observers  before  1  published  this  wnrk ; 
you  must  be  sure  to  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  it, 
or  it  will  not  be  ineclligible.  "  What,'*  says  he, 
**  are  you  going  to  lay  down  rules  and  laws  for 
the  marriage  bed !  Arc  you  going-  to  enclose  what 
heaven  has  left  free,  and  pretending^  to  show  us 
the  deficiency  of  God's  laws,  supply  that  defi* 
cicncy  with  some  wiser  rules  of  your  own  ?  'Tis 
agpainst  nature,  as  well  as  against  heaven.'*  But 
this  reproof  is  mis  placed,  and  the  reprover  mis- 
taken. J  am  far  from  adding  to  the  restraintji 
that  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature,  have  laid 
upon  us,  but  am  for  showing  you  what  restraints 
they  arc»  and  particularly  to  let  you  sec  there 
are  some  restraints  where  you  sug-gcst,  and  per- 
haps believe,  there  sire  really  none. 

You  acknowledge  that  chastity  in  g:encral  is  a 
virtue,  and  a  Christian  duty ;  and  I  afhrm  there 
is  a  particular  chastity,  that  h  to  say,  a  limited 
liberty,  which  is  to  be  obBcrvcd  and  strictly  sub- 
micted  to  in  the  conjugal  state ;  this  I  call  matri- 
monial chastity,  and  the  breach  of  this  I  call,  as 
in  my  title,  matrimonial  whoredom ;  let  others 
call  it  whnt  they  will,  I  con  give  it  no  other  name 
than  what  I  think  it  dcserxes. 

*•  Tho'  Ihc/ro  called  mi#s««  which  lewd  men  adore, 
I  cAnnot  guild  thdt  (JTtroc*— a  iwlwre'k  a  whoro," 

Having  thus  entered  upon  the  dilBcult  task  of 
reproving  those  criminal  practices  of  men,  which 
arc  acted  under  the  shelter  of  supposed  lawful 
liberty^  I  must  state  the  due  bounds  and  extent  of 
that  liberty,  that  we  may  the  better  ground  our 
'uture  censures,  and  be  able  to  justify  the  reproof 
from  the  rules  established  in  the  foundation. 

Now,  that  I  may  do  this  with  the  better  ou- 
Ihority,  I  begin  with  quoting  the  late  pious  and 
reverend  Dr  Taylor ;  in  his  book  of  Haitf  Living, 
he  ha«  a  whole  chapter  upon  this  very  subject,  ] 
mean  of  chastity,  and  1  can  net  take  my  argu- 
ments from  a  better  beginning. 

**  Chastity,*'  says  the  doctor,  "  is  the  circum- 
cision  of  the  heart,  the  suppressing  all  irregular 
desires  in  the  matter  of  carnal  and  sensual  pleii- 
sures. 

Here  the  doctor  has  made  a  pro\  If  Ion  to  en- 
counter the  merry  disputants  of  this  a^^s  as  pun- 
gent and  OS  natural  as  if  hi;  had  bt'cn  now  ;ilivc, 
and  knew  the  height  to  which  the  corrupt  ima* 
ginations  of  men  have  carried  those  irregular 
de«ircs.  **  Wliat  do  you  pretend  to  call  irre- 
gular?*' said  a  cavilling  favourer  of  vice  to  me 
0004^  also  before  this  book  was  thought  of; 
**  what  can  be  irregular  between  a  mun  and  hii 
wife?" 

I  shall  have  more  to  soy  to  that  queition  in 
the  ocst  chapters,  and  doubt  not  to  speak  to  the  u 


con^iction  of  reasonable  creatures.  As  to  hiiiMii 
brutes,  I  am  not  looking  towards  them,  much  less 
;  talking  to  them  m  a  discourse  of  chastity ;  let 
•  them  alone  to  their  irregular  desires,  and  let  thfl 
'success  of  those  gratified  desires  bo  their  n* 
prover;  they  generally  end  la  repentance,  er. 
which  is  worse,  scILraproacbei,  Boi  1  coot 
bock  to  Dr  Taylor. 

'« I  call  all  those  dedrct  irregular/*  mjs  tba 
reverend  doctor, 

**  K  That  are  not  within  the  holy  bstitotloQ, 
or  within  the  protection  of  marriage* 

"  2,  That  ore  not  within  the  order  of  nature* 

*'  S.  That  are  not  within  the  moderation  of 
Christian  modesty." 

In  thit  last  head  he  includes  (to  use  his  o«i 
words)  all  immoderate  use  of  permitted  beds^ 
which  Is  exactly  to  the  purpose  that  I  am  spesk- 
ing  of,  and  upon  which  subject  the  second  cbap> 
tcr  of  this  book  is  chiefly  employed. 

*'  Concerning  which  (says  the  soma  ifOfthy 
author)  judgment  is  to  bo  made  as  oooaemtng 
meats  and  drinks,  there  being  no  CCTtmin  d^rto 
of  frequency  or  intention  prescribed  to  any  per* 
son,  but  it  is  to  be  ruled  aa  the  other  actions  of 
man's  life  are  ruled^  viz*^ 

"1.  By  the  proportion  to  the  end* 

**  2.  By  the  dignity  of  the  person  u  t  ChrCi- 
tian. 

**  3.  By  the  other  particulars,  of  which  be 
speaks  afterwards. 

"  Chastity  (says  he)  [$  the  grace  which  Cor- 
bids  and  restrains  all  these,  keeping  both  thm 
body  and  the  soul  pure,  in  the  state  God  ho* 
placed  it,  whet  Iter  of  a  single  or  married  life," 
1  Thess*  iv,  3.  4.  5. 

And  now  having  quoted  so  einiDiml  an  author 
as  Dr  Taylor,  whose  works  are  so  wdl  knovvt 
let  me  put  ail  my  good  friends,  who  watdi  ibr 
my  baiting,  in  mind,  that  Ww  doctor  having 
very  article  upon  his  handi,  and  being 
to  speak  criLically.  and  yet  fully,  to  it,  he 
ail  due  caution  in  the  doing  it^  just  ai  i 
done.  First,  he  cautions  the  reader  Ofiilii 
unjust  censure  and  reproach.  Second,  be  dM 
fortifies  himself  against  the  fears  of  it;  osi 
lastly,  speaks  boldly  and  plainly  where  duty 
upon  him  to  do  so.  Just  in  this  manner 
may  expect  mo  to  itct  in  that  critical  onici 
lil^    "       '     h  is  before  me. 

<r,  it  appcorsi  knew  how  the  weiM 

even  1 1  tngoraii 

thing  t'  II  the  MM 

of  a  k'wd  »ct  of   piopie,   whivh  liu^   *orld 
then  full  of}  that  they  would  corrupt  the 
tancttfivd    advice,  and    insult    the    advisef^ 
iheroforu   as  1  have   done    here,  to  the  defVBt 
doctor  gives  cauttonian<t  ^'iii>'<<  In**  nrorMt  AtraM^t 
misconsi ruction  and  n 
he  was  to  say.     This  ii' 

desty  and  reserve,  but  vuiit urcs  Jar  4II  lU^i  upufl 
the  reproof  as  a  nrcessary  work  ;  his  cismfili  ii 
highly   useful  to   "  '    ^  equally 

work,  of  laying  f-  uies  of  thft  p 

a^e  ;  uhich,  it  RiHj: liowiodgidl^  it 

farther  advanced  in  wickednesi  than  the 
tho  doctor  lived  in.     Hl»  wordi  oro  thm  i 
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0r  Tatlok'i  Preftmbte  to  hia  Chapter  upon 
the  Subject  of  Cbnstity, 

"  Reader  itnjr  (says  ho),  and  read  not  the 
•dvieei  of  tho  following^  section,  unlcis  that  thou 
haU  «  ehdito  «pirit ;  and  in  another  place  (he 
•ayt)  unless  thoa  h^i^t  n  chnfttc  splrU.,  and  unless 
Ihcu  art  dettrous  of  being  chaste,  or  at  least  art 
RDt  t4>  coDilder  whether  thou  oughtest  or  not. 
For  thero  aro  come  spirits  so  nt  heist  leal,  and 
tmm  to  whoHy  poegeised  with  the  spirit  of  un- 
otMonefs,  that  they  turn  the  most  prudent  and 
«bute  diicnnrsea  into  dtrty  and  flithy  appre- 
beniiom ;  li lie  choleric  ttoroacha,  chain ging^  their 
very  cordials  and  medicines  into  bitterness,  and, 
in  ft  literal  senae,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into 
woDtonneic. 

**  These  men  atudy  cases  of  con  science  in  the  I 
nuitter  of  carnal  aint,  not  to  avoid  them,  but  to 
latni  ways  bow  to  oflend  Gnd,  and  pollute  thciir 
mm  spirits  ;  aearchio^  their  houses  with  a  iun- 
beun,  that  they  may  be  informed  of  all  the 
ooro^rs  of  DaslinesB. 

"  I  have  used  all  (he  cari)  I  could  in  the  foU 
towing'  periods^  that  I  mi^ht  neither  be  wAntinpr 
to  osftst  those  that  need  it,  nor  yet  minister  any 
Oecaaioa  of  fancy  or  vainer  thouuhts  to  those  that 
oeed  them  not  If  any  man  will  snatch  the  pure 
taper  from  my  hand,  and  hold  it  to  the  devit,  he 
vt'iw  only  bum  his  own  finders,  but  shall  not  rob 
me  of  the  reward  of  my  care  and  good  intention, 
liiioe  I  have  taken  heed  how  to  expreii  the  fol- 
iowinff  duties,  and  given  him  caution  how  to 
rttd  them." 
Thiti  hr  Dt  Taylor*    He  had  but  one  chapter, 

,  or  fpetion,  ns  he  calls  it.  upon  the  subject  of 
fHaiit  **t  you  see  how  wary  he  was   lest 

the  !  of  the  times  should  turn  that 

arhicii  11^  ii'M-iied  far  the  wholesome  nourish- 
loenl  of  the  mind  to  a  corrupt  and  unclean  pur- 
pose* How  much  more  have  I  ju«t  ground  to 
warn  the  reader  of  this  work,  that  he  may  for- 
bear rvadjng^  it  with  a  design  to  i^ratify  or  pleni^f* 
A  tainted  and  vitiated  imn^i nation  I  Let  him 
nther  prepare  to  read  a  juft  reproof  of  the  vilest 
tCitlons  with  the  same  detestation  ond  nbhnrrenee 
that  I  write  it  with,  and  with  sueh  clean  thoughtii 
ii  becomes  a  mind  seasoned  with  virtue,  awed 
bv  reI%ion,  and  prepared  by  a  duo  revereneo  to 

,  mc  divine  oootmond. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure^  to  Ihe  unclean 

k  an  tbinffi  are  unclean  ;  they  that  are  disposed  to 

[lidloiilo  and  make  a  jeat  of  the  just  satire  here 
'ntod  at  crimen  will  but  make  a  jest  of  them- 

r  idv«»  *  since  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  oflVnce,  nothJnLr  can  he  more  just  than  the 
Mproof,  [f  men  will  defile  themtclves.  as  the 
Scots  say,  no  roan  can  di^ht  them.  It  ia  »ery 
ilranj^e  a  roan  should  be  afraid  to  expose  a  crime 
for  fear  of  increasing  It,  as  if  the  very  shame 
iboahl  excite  to  the  tin. 

But  t  must  keep  to  the  point  ond  to  which  I 
renolvo  to  confine  myself.  Chastity  is  no  popular 
lobject,  it  is  so  broken  into  upon  all  hands,  and 
with  iuch  a  gvit  of  general  desire,  that  to  rako 
isto  the  filih  must  be  disn<frce.ible  to  the  gcne- 
ndlty  of  people  ;  nnd  though  I  do  not  tet  it  alone 

I  far  that  reason,  bein;?  not  at  all  reluctant  to  <»n 
ittack  npon  a  crime,  bccauie  grown  flagrant  and 


universat*  yet  at  present  I  am  upon  another  sub- 
ject ;  I  am  attacking  a  crime  equally  odious,  btit 
whirh  is  not  equally  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime, 
a  wickedness  whith  even  some  that  pretend  to 
purity  of  life  will  not  allow  to  be  wicked. 

So  mnoh  more  is  the  danger,  when  men  walk 
amon;:  barrels  of  ;;unpowder,  and  know  it  not  to 
be  gunpowder,  uho  ihdll  be  cautious  of  his  can- 
dl«  ?  It  ta  not  so  hard  to  persutidc  such  men  to 
shun  the  evil  as  to  ronvineo  them  that  it  is  on 
evil ;  they  cavil  at  the  very  title  of  this  chapter 
Matrimonial  Chastity  ;  it  is  nonsense,  they  say, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing;  virgin  chastity,  in- 
deed, and  rhostiiy  of  a  single  person,  is  some- 
thing, and  would  bear  to  bo  exhorted  to  i  but 
married  chastity  is  what  they  will  by  no  means 
understand,  or  bear  a  reproof  about. 

Uui  because  I  have,  as  I  said  above,  a  whole 
chapter  upon  this  very  subject,  and  only  men- 
tion it  here  with  rcj^pect  to  opinions  of  good  men 
about  it,  ^ive  me  teavo  to  quote  the  reverend 
person  just  now  named  upon  the  same  aubject, 
and  refer  you  afterwards  to  my  own  opiniou  in 
the  following  discourse. 

Dr  Taylor,  in  his  di&eourfo  of  chastity,  men* 
tioned  above,  after  having  spoken  of  virgin  chas- 
tity and  vidual  chastity,  comes  of  course  to 
mention  the  very  thing  I  am  now  upon,  and  in 
the  very  same  terms,  viz.,  Matrimoniid  Chastity. 
And  1  choose  to  give  it  you  in  his  own  words, 
because,  before  I  remembered  that  the  Doctor 
had  mentioned  this  case.  \  had  finished  the  next 
chnptora,  viz.,  of  the  bounds  and  limitations 
which  modesty  and  decency  had  placed  to  the 
liberties  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  which  the 
Doctor's  opinion  so  far  confirms  that  I  could  not 
but  subjoin  his  thoughts  after  my  own  was  gone 
to  the  press.  The  Doctor's  rules  for  married 
persons  are  thus  expressed  : 

*'  Concerning  married  persons,  besides  the 
keeping  their  mutuid  faith  and  contiact  with  each 
other,  these  particulars  are  useful  to  be  ob- 
served. 

"  I.  Although  their  mutual  endearments  are  safe 
within  the  protection  of  marriage,  yet  they  that 
have  wives  or  husband  a  must  be  as  though  they 
had  th''m  not  [  that  is,  (hey  must  have  an  aflfec^ 
tinn  greater  to  each  other  than  they  have  to  any 
person  in  the  world,  but  not  greater  than  they 
have  to  God :  but  that  they  bo  ready  to  port 
with  all  interest  in  each  other**  person,  rather 
than  sin  againat  God, 

**  2.  In  their  permission  and  licence,  they  must 
be  sure  to  observe  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
ends  of  God.  He  is  an  ill  husband  that  uses  hii 
wife  as  a  man  treats  a  harlot,  having  no  other 
end  hut  pleasure.  Concerning  which  our  best 
rule  U,  that  although  in  this,  as  in  eating  and 
drinking,  there  is  an  appetite  to  be  satisfied 
which  cannot  bo  done  without  pleasinji  that  de- 
sire ;  yet,  since  that  desire  and  satisfaction  was 
intended  by  nature  for  other  ends,  they  should 
never  be  separate  from  those  ends,  but  always 
be  joined  with  one  or  all  of  those  ends^  with  a 
desire  of  children,  or  to  avoid  fornication,  or  to 
lighten  and  ease  the  cores  and  sadnesses  of 
household  flfTuirv  or  to  endear  each  other  i  but 
never  with  a  purpose,  either  in  act  or  desire,  to 
separate  th«  sensuality  from  those  ends  which 
hailow  it.     Ouan  did  icporato  hU  act  from  Ui 
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proper  end,  and  so  ordered  his  embraces  that  his 
wife  should  noi  coDueive,  and  God  punished 
bira. 

*'  3.  Married  pcrsonj  must  keep  such  modesty 
and  decency  of  treating  each  other,  that  they 
never  force  thcraseivea  into  high  and  ^noient 
lusts,  with  nrU  and  misbccoming^  devices :  always 
rvmembering  that  those  mixtures  are  most  in- 
nocent which  are  most  simple  and  most  natural, 
most  orderly  and  most  safe. 

•»  4.  It  is  a  duty  of  matrimonial  chastity  to  be 
restrained  and  temperate  in  the  use  of  their  Uw- 
ful  pleasures :  concerning  which,  although  no 
universal  rule  oan  antecedently  be  griven  to  oil 
persons,  any  more  than  to  ull  bodies  one  proper, 
tion  of  meat  and  drink  ;  yet  married  persons  are 
to  estimate  the  degree  of  their  licence  according 
to  the  following  proportions  , — 1.  That  it  be  mo- 
derate, so  as  to  consist  with  health.  2.  That  it 
be  so  ordered  as  not  to  be  too  exteniivc  of  time, 
that  precious  opportunity  of  working  out  our 
salvation.  3.  That  when  duty  is  demanded  it 
be  always  payed  (so  far  as  in  our  powers  and 
election)  according  to  the  foregoing  measures. 
4.  That  it  be  with  a  temperate  affcctiout  with- 
out violent  transporting  desires,  or  too  sensual 
applications.  Concerning  which  a  rnun  is  to 
uiake  judgment  by  proportion  to  other  actioni, 
and  the  severities  of  his  religion,  and  the  sen- 
tences of  sober  and  wise  persons  ;  always  re- 
membering that  marriage  is  a  provision  for 
supply  of  the  natural  necessities  of  the  body,  not 
for  the  artificial  and  procured  appetites  of  the 
mtnd.  And  it  is  a  sad  truths  (bat  many  married 
persons,  thinking  that  the  flood-gates  of  liberty 
are  set  wide  open  wirhoul  measures  or  restraints 
(so  they  sail  m  that  chunnel)  have  felt  the  final 
rewards  of  their  intemperance  and  lust,  by  their 
unlawful  using  of  lawful  permissions.  Only» 
therefore,  let  each  of  them  be  temperate,  and 
both  of  them  be  modest.'* 

Tlm^  far  the  reverend  Doctor,  a  man  whose 
character  gave  him  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
title  of  a  true  spiritual  guide,  thoroughly  qua- 
lified in  his  time  for  a  teacher  of  holy  living. 

1  add  nothing,  only  that  here  is  a  confirmation 
indeed  unexpected  of  alt  the  principles  which  1 
have  advanced  in  this  work. 

Here  is  a  full  concession  to  the  reaH  occasion 
and  even  necessity  of  my  present  undertaking  ; 
the  Doctor  grants  that  married  persons  even  ut 
that  time  thought  the  flood-gates  of  liberty 
ivcre  set  open  to  thcin,  and  that,  as  I  said, 
modesty  and  decency  were  at  an  end  after  mar- 
riage, and  there  was  no  more  restraint  between 
a  man  and  his  wife* 

But  you  will  find  the  Doctor  quite  of  another 
opinion,  as  1  also  am  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  so  unquestioned  an  authority  for  my  opi- 
nion. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

or  THE  END  AND  RC^fOM  OP  HATBIMONT,  A  NO 
THAT  TUrBL  IS  A  NKKDFtL  MODESTY  AMD  titCEN- 
CY  at«t/IStlSKV£VBBTWSl!4  A  UAH  AVP  IttS  Wlfft 

ArTsa  MAaniAOi,  tub  kasaciiilS  or  which  maki 

TJCR  riRtT  BftXACIi  or  UATMIMONIAL  WHORKDOM. 

TiiK  ends  aad  reason  of  matrimony  arc  as^gned 
by  our  church  in  the  office,  or  introduotion  to, 


j  the  oDice  for  marrying  such  persons  as  may  b€ 
j  lawfully  joined  together ;  if  1  repeat  them,  I  hope 
I  no  reproof  can  Ue  against  me  there ;  the  modcit 
^  virgin  submits  to  be  told,  that  the  reason  of  join- 
ling  herself  to  a  man,  is  principally  for  the  pro- 
'  creation  of  children ;  'tis  the  law  of  feoentioo 
^ivcn  both  to  the  man  and  to  the  woman  «t  first  | 
His  twisted  with  their  very  natures,  and  placed 
among  the  first  principles  of  life;  and  'tti  alio 
the  law  of  God,  given  to  man  imperatively  at  the 
same  time  that  he  joined  to  it  his  blesaitig,  Gat, 
i,  28^  "And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  nolo 
them,  bo  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  lli« 
earth.  ' 

In  this  great  law  of  JMatrimony  is  founded  the 
utmost  intercourse  and  familiarity  of  the  sexes,  by 
which  all  that  shyness,  that  modest  reserve  and 
restraint,  all  that  which  is  called  shamcfacedDess 
and  blushing,  even  in  the  most  modest  and  chaste 
virgin,  is  taken  away  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  only, 
and  00  farther,  as  respects  her  immediate  ioti- 
macy  and  conversation  with  her  own  husband ; 
she  freely  strips  ofiT  her  clothes  in  the  room  with 
him,  and  whereas  she  would  not  have  showed 
him  her  foot  before,  without  hor  shoe  and  stock- 
ing on,  she  now,  without  the  least  breach  of  nio* 
dcsty,  goes  into  what  wc  call  the  naked  bed  to 
him,  and  with  him  ;  lies  in  his  arms,  and  in  bi« 
I  bosom,  and  ilceps  safely,  and  with  security  to  her 
virtue  with  him,  all  the  night :  and  this  is  her 
place,  her  property,  her  privilege,  exclusive  of  all 
others,  for  he  is  her  own,  and  she  is  his ;  he  is 
tho  covering  of  the  eyes  to  her,  and  she  is  ealkd. 
in  the  sacrL'd  text,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ;  sbelui 
the  only  right  to  lodge  there;  it  is  ber  rtCreet, 
the  repository  of  her  cares,  as  well  ai  of  herds* 
light,  and  of  her  a  flection. 

And  if  it  is  not  thus  with  both  or  either  of 
themt  (lay*  if  it  was  tiot  thus  before  they  married, 
let  them  llatter  themselves  as  thty  please  with 
the  formal  marriage,  or  the  formality  of  matrimooyi 
I  inshi  they  have  violated  the  laws  of  God  am 
man,  in  their  coming  together^  violated  their 
solemn  oath  and  covenant  to  one  another  aftrr 
coming  together  :  and  whatever  they  are  iotbe 
sense  of  tlie  kw,  they  are  really  no  man  and  wift 
at  all  m  the  sense  f^hich  I  am  giving  of  ihiogli 
whether  1  am  In  the  right  or  no,  1  refer  to  ibi 
judgment  of  the  impartial  part  of  sober  mankind- 

Having  said  thu-*  much  by  way  of  adv 
think  'tis  necessar>'  to  take  notice  here  li 
it  is,  and  mdifipensably,  nay.  absolutely  ncccswj 
to  the  happiness  of  a  married  life,  that  the  JJ•^ 
sons  marrying  should  have  not  only  an  aeqmi- 
ance  with  otie  another  before  marriage,  bit  M 
they  should  be  engaged  to  each  other  by  i  loKd 
and  durable  affection,  professing  to  love,  and  Bfll 
only  professing  but  sincerely  loving  one  tnelbtr, 
ttbovc  ail  other  persons ;  chosing  and  btln|  lbs 
real  choice  of  each  othcT.  This  is  not  ■  MRWltd 
triding  tiling,  it  is  the  ciijef  article  of  mnltimmh 
though  not  included  and  asserted  in  the  contrset, 
*tis  a  thing  of  the  utmost  coiueqttcnce  to  tie 
future  happiness  of  the  parties.  However,  tl  I 
purpose  to  speak  to  it  again  fully  and  at  |h|*i 
in  a  part  by  itself,  I  only  leave  it  here  ai  i'iit* 
morandum  pro  per  to  the  place,  and  re»erfe  tbe 
rest  to  what  shall  come  after.  1  return  nov  le 
tho  case  of  matrimonial  liberty. 

Having  advanced  thus  much  ia  fAvoiir  of  Hi 
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utaioti  freodoms  between  maii  and  wUc,  atid ; 
Meh  I  inig^ht  enlarge  upon,  but  thdt  t  bcUcve  | 
libfftt  is  rcoJly  do  occasion ;  I  think  I  grant  as ! 
BWcbm  it  AS  I  need  to  do,  in  condesccnsiOD  to  the 
]iiopoiit)oti  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  namelyt 
thit  there  con  bo  no  offence  between  a  man  and 
bi*  wl/c,  modesty  is  at  an  end,  that  'tis  con- 
celled  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  all 
thJn^t  arc  decani,  all  things  modest,  all  thin^ 
liwful  between  a  man  and  hig  wife ;  aJl  which,  in 
ft  few  words^  1  deny,  and  insist  that  there  are 
leireral  things  yet  remaining,  which  stand  as 
booodaricg  and  hmits  to  the  freedoms  and  inli- 
nacies  thai  are  oiherwtso  to  be  alJowed  between 
1  man  and  his  wife. 

And  firsts  I  insist  that  these  limitations  of  the 
eonJRgal  liberties  are  placed  in  the  open  view  of 
both  the  man  und  his  wife,  by  the  laws  of  nature; 
id  that  beth  of  them  arc  furnished  with  principles 
oT reluctance  sod  aversion,  sufficient,  if  duly  lis- 
Waed  to,  and  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  obeyed,  to 
Brm  them  against  any  breaches  of  those  taws, 
ft  is  evident  in  many  cases,  too  many,  had  it  not 
pleased  God  to  sufi'er  it  to  be  so,  that  the  laws  of 
a&ture  have  a  much  stronger  influence  upon  its 
than  the  Uwi  of  our  Moiier ;  and  this  ts  espe- 
«ially  rcmurkab!c  in  those  cosea,  where  the  laws 
af  QAlarc  seem  to  give  some  latitudes  which  the 
Isws  of  God,  and  institutions  of  his  providence, 
have  thought  At  to  limit  and  restrain.  For  ct- 
imple ; 

I  he  laws  of  oature  dictate  tba  propagation  of 
kiad  by  the  intercourse  of  aeices ;  the  laws  of 
God  subsequent  to  those  of  nature,  limit  and 
restrain  the  particular*  of  this  propagation^  name- 
ly, that  the  man  (by  man  there  is  to  be  undcr- 
itood  m«in  or  woman)  should  he  allowed  but  one 
wainui  at  a  time?,  that  they  be  bound  together 
by  tha  tacred  bonds  of  matrimony  indissolvable, 
•ftcr  once  eugaged  in,  and  therefore  sacred,  and 
to  be  tuviotobly  adhered  to,  and  preserved  by  both 
partiaa. 

It  Li  true  iliat  there  is  a  corrupt  principle, 
bbrcd  and  indw thing,  taking  a  kind  of  posses- 
*'f^n,  too  much  in  man's  nature,  degenerated  as  it 
'*  tjy  the  fail;  tbU corrupt  principle  dictates  the 
pn){Ni);isiiua  of  the  kind,  that  is,  as  a  law  of  oa- 
tore,  but  does  it  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  heaven  upon  the  branches  ■  that  is 
lo  lay^  without  entering  into  the  engagements  of 
matrimony,  and  this  mokes  those  actions  cnmi- 
Aai,  which  otherwtie  would  have  been  lawful  ; 
BUkJtcs  the  man  toinmit  a  crime  in  that  very  ac- 
tbo  which,  done  under  due  regulations  and  iimi- 
tatloR»,  that  is  to  !»ay,  in  wedlock,  would  not  only 
be  Uwfui,  but  his  commanded  duty. 

II  is  the  same  afterwards  ;  for  example,  when 
(hate  limiiaiioos  are  obeyed  aod  tubmiitcd  to,  1 
DicAQ,  the  hioitations  of  matrimony,  there  are  (as 
I  have  ubM*rved)  yet  farther  Umitations,  which 

taws  of  nature  concur  with  the  laws  of  God 
id  which  the   man   is  obliged  to  observe, 

jb  this  corrupt  principle  would  fain  evade  and 
avoSd  them  i  these  arc  such  as  i  hinted  to  be  con* 
tained  in  the  words  I>ecency  and  Modesty  :  now 
though  mudi  of  the  obligation  is  taken  otf  by  the 
allowed  intimaci^  between  a  man  and  hit  wife, 
sad  a  full  and  free  intercourse  of  sexes  isgranted^ 
yet  1  must  be  pardoned  the  liberty  of  saying, 
U}fre  ajre  bouadi  and  limitations  of  decencyi  mo- 


desty and  moderation,  which  stand  as  a  pale  about 
even  their  matrimonial  liberties,  and  say  to  them 
botli  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  endearments, 
hitherto  shall  you  go,  and  no  farther. 

As  I  am  speaking  to  the  married  persons  only* 
to  Ihia  part,  I  need  explain  myself  no  farther  than 
to  say,  there  arc  bounds  and  measures,  times  and 
seasons,  which  nature  and  decency  always  will 
dictate  to  them,  and  will  regulate  too,  iind  teach 
them  to  regulate  between  themselves  their  most 
intimate  conjugal  delights  and  embraces^  thcsQ 
nothin<r  but  an  appetite  criminally  itnmodcrate^ 
and  under  no  governtnent,  no,  not  of  reason,  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  or  comtnon  sense,  will  irospasa 
or  break  through. 

i  hope  I  have  hitherto  kept  the  bounds  o4  de- 
cency, and  g'ven  no  oBence,  though  1  am  re- 
proving one  of  the  most  notorious  breaches  of 
conjugal  modesty;  a  thing  even  Nature  bcrielf 
abhors,  though  Nature  vitiated  may  be  said  to  b€ 
the  occasion  of  it  ;  I  say,  Nature,  under  any  juil 
regulation  of  sense,  Nature,  abstracted  from  cri- 
minal habits,  abhors  it;  and  which  it  more, 
Nature  speaks  plainer  in  her  reproofs  of  thai 
crime  thau  1  dare  do,  while  the  product  of  thoso 
impure  and  unlawful,  however  matrimonial  liber*' 
ties,  carry  tlie  indelible  marks  of  their  parents* 
unhappy  excesses  and  inteniporancc  in  their  faces, 
and  on  the  blotched  and  bladdercd  skin  of  their 
posterity  for  many  years,  nay,  to  their  dying  days. 
As  if  Nature  had  declared  to  them,  that  she  was 
able  to  show  her  resentment  for  the  breach  of  her 
tacit  and  secret  inhibition .4  ^  and  that  thougli 
they  broke  in  upon  her  in  secrtrt  by  the  power  of 
on  iollamcd  and  vitiated  appetite,  and  thought 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  punishment,  yet 
that  she  was  able  to  do  herself  justice  upon  themj 
in  a  manner  that  Lhey  could  not  escape,  and 
whidi  should  hx  a  lasting  infamy  upon  both  the 
oHencc  and  the  ofl'ender,  by  a  punishment  which 
they  should  neither  be  able  to  avoid  or  to  conceal. 

1  need  explain  my&olf  no  farther.  Nature  does 
it  for  me :  and  I  have,  by  her  iudulgence,  a  full 
tibeity  to  touch  this  tender  part  with  the  strictest 
observation  of  my  own  rules,  smecshehas  spoken 
it  aloud,  and  has  made  the  crime  of  the  parent 
flagrant  in  the  very  pictures  of  tliclr  posterity. 

iiow  do  such  children  call  upoit  their  parents 
to  blush,  every  time  they  see  the  scroiulous 
humours  break  out  in  scabs  und  blisters  upon  the 
poor  innocent  lambs*  faces?  uiaking  them  bear  the 
unhappy  reproach  of  their  father's  and  mother's 
conjugal  lewdness? 

1  need  say  no  more  to  this,  but  to  remind  those 
that  arc  guilty,  that  the  more  modest  brutes  of 
the  forest,  who  obey  the  laws  of  sense,  and  fullow 
the  dictates  of  mere  nature,  do  not  act  thus. 
The  wild  ass,  which  the  scripture  represents  ai 
the  most  vitiated,  ungovcrned  of  all  the  forest,  yet 
the  text  says,  "  In  her  months  you  shall  tind 
her  ,^  she  has  her  seasons,  and  w  have  all  tho 
rest  of  the  beastly  creatures,  and  they  all  observe 
them  strictly  and  suitably  to  the  reasons  of 
nature,  man  and  woman  only  excepted. 

This  I  call,  and  I  think  justly  too,  as  it  respecU 
one  partonly^  a  branch  of  matrimonial  whoredom, 
and  thus  I  keep  close  to  my  title 

I  could  load  t'v- '  ■-*  -  it  h  a  throng  of  examples, 
a  cloud  of  £(  d  witnciaes,  and  soma 

whose  stories  1  ss  bear  to  relate  without 
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blushjngi  because  they  arc  arrived  to  Murh  n  pitch 
of  wickedness  as  to  tnnkc  it  public  themftclve« 
without  ihame.  But  &a  1  said  obove^  Nature  has 
printed  upon  the  tainted  poisoned  races  of  thetf 
posterities  such  Indelibte  spots»  has  branded  them 
with  Fuch  marks  of  infamyi  that  1  m,ij  sny  of 
them  as  was  said  in  another  case.  What  need  any 

fmrther  witnesses?  Let  L^ D of  St  A *s, 

the  beautiful  Lady  *  of ^  the  modest 

and  better  taught  Abr^ ^  >>ud  more  I  could 

name,  go  home  and  see  what  havoc  this  conjuyf&l 
lewdness  has  made  among  their  othcrwUo  pretty 
ramiliei;  I  spare  names,  because  1  dii>siri*  thfr 
reproof  may  be  matter  of  reflection  to  themselves, 
rather  than  scandal. 

As  to  some  otherSi  who  I  could  mention  too, 
both  christian  and  sirname,  and  who  richly  deserve 
it ;  who  are  so  far  from  shame,  that  they  make 
it  tvery  day  the  boosts  of  their  cofTee-house  cha>, 
tfceir  table-talk,  and  ordinary  converffitton ;  I 
leftve  them  to  the  dismal  time  of  reproach,  when 
those  unhappy  children  which  they  now  are  not 
uhAmed  to  show  one  another  as  the  cxamplet  of 
flMir  wickedness,  shall  again  remind  them  of  It, 
#Mi  curse  them  to  their  faces. 

The  case  indeed  will  not  bear  entering  frtrther 
into  particulars  ;  nor  will  it  m  much  as  allow  the 
necessary  expostulations  which  I  should  other- 
wise make  here  with  those  married  christians  (for 
such  I  am  talking  to)  who  1  would  persuade  to 
reflect  upon  it;  it  ts  hard,  that  neither  the  ca*e 
itself  will  bear  an  inquiring  into,  nor  the  persons 
guilty  bear  to  be  talked  to.  How  uan  any  persons 
who  are  really  guilty  of  this  conjugal  undeanness. 
reproach  an  author  for  the  sin  of  naming  what  they 
are  not  ashamed  of  doing?  1  look  upon  the  eritne 
with  abhorrence,  and  I  could  refer  you  to  the 
scripture,  where  it  b  branded  with  a  title  that 
deserves  it ;  as  1  say  I  look  on  the  crime  with 
abhorrence,  so  I  add,  that  I  look  on  the  persons, 
with  something  beyond  it,  and  can  only  add  thl» 
of  them,  that  as  they  were  not  to  be  touched  under  ' 
the  law,  so  they  are  not  to  be  named  under  the  | 
gospel.  God  would  not  take  them  for  Jews  till  I 
they  were  washed^  and  I  shalt  never  take  them  for 
christians  till  they  reform ;  let  them  read  their 
reproof  at  large  in  Lerit.  xv,  to  which  I  refer. 

t  cannot  quit  this  part  without  making  some 
re6eotlons  upon  parallel  cases.  I  havo  heard 
some  serious  and  learned  divines  say,  that  it  is  a 
worse  crime,  and  deserves  a  severer  ceniurc  from  ' 
man  (observe  they  did  not  spcuk  of  whnt  cither  I 
of  them  merited  above),  for  a  man  and  woman 

und-^  " '-^f-  of  marringcto  lie  together  before 

the  completed,  than  a  simple  or  single  | 

forn  iwecn  two  who   have  no  design  of 

matrimony,  that  Is,  in  short,  between  what  we 
ordinarily  call  a  whore  and  a  ro;rue ;  and  I  oon-  ' 
fees,  though  at  lint  I  hesitated  a  little  at  it,  1  am 
fblly  satisfied  it  is  to  ;  and  the  reasons  the  said  se- 
rious divines  gave  me  confirm  mo  in  ♦*'  ♦  <''i"io^! 

For  a  man  to  commit  a  single  foi 
they,  he  sins  ogainsit  God  and  his  owi 
is  no  room  to  deny  that ;  the  scripture  k^  uleAr,  i 
and  the  laws  of  God  and  man  concur  in  the  cen-  | 
sure,  AS  they  do  in  the  pmhlbttion.     But  for  a  man 
to  moke   a  whore  of  tho  vi-ry  woman  who  he 
Intends  And  really  desi^'ns  to  make  hi!»  wife.  or.  in 
plain   English,  to  make  a  whore  of  hit  wife,  he 
deflJes  his  own  bed.  pollutes  bis  own  scedf  spreads  ' 


bnstardy  in  his  own  raee,  and  thows  a  moitwiAlji 

vitiated  appetite,  that  could  not  withhold ' 

from  her  merely  as  o  womani  till  the  petft 

of  n  lawful  marrkge  might  make  it 

OS  well  as  lawful ;  such  a  mnn  satisfies  tbe 

part  at  the  expense  of  his  wifo^s  fame,  hlf  eh0d'a 

legitimacy,  and  to  the  tteundal  and  offcnooof  oil 

good  people  that  shall  hear  it,  and  who  esBDOt 

name  It  without  pity  or  ubhorreooo  on  mecowil 

af  the  circumstance*. 

This  is  the  ca.^e  indeed,  where  a  mao  acts  toeh 
a  ujckcd  and  scandalous  part ;  he  apparentJy  ex- 
poses und  dishonours  his  wife,  as  wdt  of  himself) 
nor  is  it  sufficieat  to  say,  that  the  woman  di^ 
honours  hcr^df  too,  or  that  there  fsmucli  moftif 
the  blame  lies  on  him  than  on  her ;  for  oa  ilw 
sufficiently  bears  her  share  of  the  reproach,  so 
she  bears  more  of  the  scandal  than  the  man ;  nay, 
she  exposes  herself^  not  to  the  world  only,  but  lo 
her  husband  aflerwarda  ;  and  much  might  be  said 
to  that :  nor  is  it  out  of  the  question,  for  it  it  in- 
deed a  matrimonial  whoredom  in  the  literal  tcnic 

But  as  such  I  shall  speak  of  it  again*  I  am  now 
naming  it  oa  it  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  I  had 
been  just  now  speakiog  of,  wherein  there  is  a  just 
equality,  and  a  proportion  of  particulars  very  ap* 
poftite  to  one  another  ;  for  here  is  a  horrid  eoa* 
plication  of  the  like  crimes,  the  man  defiles  bi^ 
own  bed,  exposes  his  own  wife,  contaminates  onci 
corrupt!  his  own  blood,  spreads  distempers  and 
poison  upon  his  own  race,  and  all  this  from  one  eC 
the  grossest  pieces  of  immodesty,  and  wont  o€ 
brutality,  that  can  be  expressed  in  woirds ;  ao  »» 
famous  kind  of  eagerness  or  appetite,  iingoreff«»- 
able  b)  his  reason,  bein^r  unable  (or  pretending 
to  bo  so  at  least)  to  withhold  himself  from  her 
ttil  other  particulars  might  take  off  the  Itttie 
restraints,  and  leave  htm  at  liberty. 

Let  such  men  go  not  to  the  forest  and  the  beaats 
only,  for  they  act  from  a  much  better  mr"    -   '^  ■— 
to  the  more  rational,  more  moderate  aii 
governed  savages  of  the  ladies,  east  or 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  potiguarat  of  Brazil,  j 
nay,  to  the  vmy  bottentoti  of  Moiiomotapa  Oiod 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  they  will  6od  re     ~ 
and  nature  too,  prevails  among  them  to  act 
otherwise,  and  that  wMo  reason  and  nature 
cur   in  arming  them  ag&imt  it,  so  tbej 
punctually  obey  the  command  of  both,  atkd 
this  horrid  practice  in  the  greatest  4i 
But  here,  let  us  blush,  and  say  no  morev 
modest  language  can  fully  express  it. 

I  return  to  the  principle*  which  it  the 
sitton  in  this  chapter,  That  there  is  a 
modesty  and  decency  requisite  even 
mnn  and  hh  wife  after  morriagr,  and  DOC 
by  their  matrimony.  Certainly  |>eopk  do  a«l 
matrimony  cease  to  be  men  and  wonii 
the  man  and  womia  oetio  to  be  ntkniAi  ctt/ttmm, 
much  IcM  do  thtf  eeoM  to  be  obriftkne  i  lei  etoy 
m  trrjcd  couple  rememlier  those  three  Ihli^ 
il  I  am  fully  aaiurod  they  will  take  care  not  t» 
j'ser^c  the  reproof  of  this  chapter* 

This  it,  then,  that  ctrrumstaitoeiatbeilltftitfi 
state,  where,  I  say,  a  Te«prve  I*  placed  betliteBtti 
sexes,  even  betwr>4i.  nd  hia  wifoi  lilWV 

that  which  wc  oal!  -nains  ntiiiblMMt 

bond  upon  them  boi ;.  ^'.ivi  marriage ;  thiy 

that  say  there  is  no  D>odesty  to  be  named  afttf 
matrimony,  but  that  there  is  n  perfect  tmliiiiiksd 
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ud  unbounded  liberty  on  both  sides,  either  do 
ooi  know  or  do  not  Hjrhtly  consider  the  Uws  of 
iiture»  the  con  It  it  ut  ion  bonds,  which*  as  mafH- 
■ftoy  doei  not  remove  from  f  b*?  loxes  so  neither 
duel  It  reinovo  the  obii^^ation  from  either  lex  to 
itfmrd  them.  One  wouW  think  indeed  the 
power  of  nature  ibould  be  surh,  «od  the  sense  of 
dme  thtngt  be  to  plainly  stamped  in  the  mind* 
of  f^asooable  creatures,  thnt  f»i  --^  -^^-miM  be  no 
Med,  or  indeed  room,  for  th  Rut  lu 

tile  breach  of  this  law,  ho\v.  tloai,  ii 

m  viiible  among  us.  it  merit*  to  itund  foremoit 
iflMog  the  oonjuf  ai  crimes  I  am  now  to  reprove. 

I  rorei«o  what  tome  of  roy  merrv  readers  will 
Uiiiili  they  are  to  hear  of  next,  viz',  thit  I  *hall 
preach  lectures  of  matrimontui  modi^ration,  or 
MtJhae  tome  of  their  boaated  etcessc*  ;  but  they 
will  he  unhappily  drsAppoiQted;  my  care  of  avotd- 
rr-pro^e  in  words  at  lenirth,  what  some  of 
7(1  not  ashamed  to  booit  of  in  words  at 
Kii^iu,  will  perhaps  fenve  »omc  people  to  go 
mote  unreprovod  than  they  deserve. 

Yet  let  J—  A —  take  u  modest  hint  upon  the 
froueai  indecency  of  that  kind  which  this  part 
«f  tlic  town  has  ever  shown,  and  which  he  acted 
ifl  «i|ht  and  hearing  of  more  of  his  friends  than 
■pyroved  the  gcindalnim  practice;  when,  wiih 
t^yqaieat  i-       '  ive  the  detail  of  his 

•■iiii)*  ni;:  .g  to  a  gnwc  and 

mtaamt  mii-i-     .  ,  ^uy  upon  the  open 

nebaage,  and  was  handsomely  reproved  and 
itpow^d  ffjr  it,  as  he  dt'?ef  vcd.  When  men  glory 
rne,  they  make  indeeenciet  of  that 
not  othervrise  be  such,   and  they 

rtiK  iue  rules  of  tnode^ty  i^ithout  doors,  when 
|I|Im||i  they  did  not  withiiu  But  this  part  of 
tiM  latire  ijoei  no  f^irther  than  the  fact ;  I  return 
to  the  iiibject  ttcetf. 

Every  Hise  man  would  act  the  part  of  a  wise 
aia,  were  there  no  law  to  restrain  him.  Pru- 
4Me^  dictatea  to  men  of  prudence,  and  modesty 
to  mmg  of  m<K)esty  j  the  great  law  of  matrimony 
li  A  strict  imion  of  the  penoni ;  this  union  ex- 
tefida  to  many  other  things,  as  well  as  to  the 
union  of  sexes,  and,  iiniong^  the  rest,  there  is,  or 
abeuld  be^  a  udiod  of  kindness  movlng^to  a  gentle 
aad  tender  uiing  one  another  in  matters  of  ci- 
filitf  ofld  courtesy  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
noiieity.  Ceriainfy  the  rules  of  crvili ty  are  not 
abolished  by  matrimony ;  should  not  the  man 
and  his  wife  be  civil  and  ju^t  to  one  another, 
because  they  may  be  free?  That  is  a  strange 
freedom  that  obliges  u$  to  be  nidc  and  dis- 

NdfT  theie  rutea  of  decency,  whteh.  1  any,  ore 
not  deetfoytd  by  xnatrimony,  oitend  to  many 
things  eiren  between  a  man  and  his  wife  whicll 
I  have  net  yet  mentioned,  and  which  I  have  wfth 
ngrei  obaerved  to  be  broken  into  by  some  who 
M  been  better  taoght^  and  who  ought  to  have 
*^'  ft  by  the  laws  of  good  manners  how  to  have 
after  another  sort ;  the  branches  I  point 
ir  may  be  touched  more  closoty,  and  wiil 
lit  of  speaking  plainer  EntfHjh  th>in  those  1 
just  now  mentioned  J  and  though  the  Im- 
(ty  may  in  many  things  be  as  great,  and 
H  eomet  from  the  same  corrupt,  vicious 
I  the  man  or  the  woman,  yet 
&ied  id  to  open  and  lO  scan* 


diuv>in  uua  vucutive  terttii> 


I     The  firvt  case  it,  wfien  either  the  man  or  woman 

I  make  injurious  reproaches  upon  one  another  for 
I  natural  or  aecidentul  intirinlttes,  Incapacitating 
them  to  answer  and  satisfy  muttial  expectation  i 
;  ihiit  is  to  say,  to  answer  conjugal  duties ;  and 
I  this  more  espcciatly  when  those  infirmities  have 
not  been  ante^matrimontaJr  not  before  marriage, 
but  occasiont^d  by  distemper  or  disaster  after- 
ward, aud  those  distempers  or  disasters  such  as 
are  truly  casual,  and  to  be  honestly  accounted 
for.  There  most  certainly  be  a  great  defect  of 
modesty  in  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  re- 
proach the  wife  or  the  husband  in  suah  a  ease  ai 
thii>. 

A  lady,  whose  name  I  reflect  on  with  disdain, 
but  conceal  it  in  charity,  after  having  had  five 
fine  children  by  her  husband,  having,  though 
wjth  civility  too,  been  denied  something  which 
she  desired,  and  which  he  thought  a  tittle  too 
expensive  for  his  circumstances,  after  some  warm 
words,  but  less  criminaf,  turned  from  him  wttti 
scorn,  and  toid  him,  he  might  let  it  alone  since  he 
was  grown  w  saving  ;  she  would  not  accept  ot  it 
now  -,  be  might  keep  it  for  his  next  child. 

The  gentleman  bad  about  two  years  before 
had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  had  brought  him 
very  low,  and  by  which  he  was  grown  a  little 
paralytic ;  how  it  affected  his  natural  poweri, 
could  not  perhaps  be  understood  to  Weil  by  any> 
body  as  by  his  wife.  But  supposing  the  wont, 
it  was  not  without  ihe  utmost  breach  of  decency 
and  modesty,  supposing  none  to  have  been  pre- 
seut  bat  themselves,  tliat  she  could  reproach  him 
with  that  part  of  it  in  such  a  manner ;  but  it  was 
lolinitely  more  so,  and  she  was  insxcusably 
^'uilty,  that  she  did  It  in  the  hearing  of  others, 
and  HJth  ^ome  kind  of  additions  of  banter  and 
raillery  too,  which  lat  very  ill  upon  her  tongue 
at  that  time* 

It  IS  true,  the  folly  of  it  retorted  ciccedingly 
upon  her  fame,  and  soon  got  into  the  mouths  of 
some  of  her  satirical  neighbours,  who  failed  not 
to  make  her  very  unp^ry,  1  had  rather  I  could 
have  said  ashamed,  upon  hearing  of  it  again  ; 
but  it  had  no  effect  upon  her  at  to  her  conduct 
to  himt  nor  could  she  restmift  doubling  her  re- 
proaches between  themselves,  which  her  hus- 
btind,  being  a  man  of  spirit,  resented  to  the  high- 
»  '  '  ^  This  put  an  end  to  all  conjugal 
vvet-n  them,  and  ruined  their  family 
I  ._  . ,  ^.  -lie  at  length  made  him  her  jest,  and 
that  in  company  too ;  yet  she  got  nothing  by  him 
this  way  neither,  for  he  faking  the  jest  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  as  indeed  it  deserved,  fre- 
quently answered,  that  he  would  hire  her  a  jour- 
neyman, since  she  took  such  care  to  let  every- 
body know  she  had  occasion  for  one  ;  that  if  one 
was  not  enough  for  her,  as  he  thought  it  would 
not,  he  would  provide  hcf  two  or  three,  that,  if 
it  were  possible,  she  might  be  satisfled,  though 
he  very  much  doubted  it.  1  his  was  very  bitter 
upon  her,  it  is  true,  but  she  extorted  it  from  him  ; 
indeed,  till  be  took  this  course  with  her,  he  could 
by  no  persuasions,  by  no  arguments,  nor  by  any 
ways  that  he  could  use,  prevail  with  her  to  hold 
her  tongue  ;;  nor  indeed  did  those  reproaches, 
however  severe,  put  an  end  to  it,  but  they  went 
on  continually  bantering  and  making  a  jest  of 
one  another,  and  such  like  iodecent  and  unkind 
things  oa  these  passed  so  openly  and  so  often 
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between  them,  that  at  IcDgth  it  occdtioDed  a 
leporatioa  for  a  timcj  and  the  husband  being  too 
hard  for  her,  it  ruined  her  ehamcter  mid  repu- 
tation ;  and  though  it  did  not  her  virtue,  as  those 
believed  who  had  charity  for  the  tady,  and  I 
among  the  reit,  yet  she  retained  the  bicjt  of  it 
nlmoBt  as  much  a»  If  the  hod  bad  the  guilt,  and 
that  as  lon^  us  she  lived. 

Thete  arc  &ume  of  the  things  which  modesty 
and  decency  forbids  between  a  man  and  hiA  wife', 
tbe  contrary  i*  a  debt  to  conjugal  affection  on 
one  hand,  and  to  laws  of  decency  and  good  man- 
ners on  the  other,  both  which  no  raatrlmoniai 
rimiliaritJCi  or  iotimacics  can  destroy. 

And  lierc  give  me  leave  to  ob»crve,  though  not 
with  the  same  reflection,  and  without  any  tatirc  I 
upon  Ibc  thing  as  crimmul  and  immodest,  that, 
however  the  matnmuniul  iotimacief  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  may  difrti^harge  them  of  much 
of  the  bondage  of  ct-reniony  in  their  conversation, 
yet  I  can  by  no  means  agree,,  that  because  a 
wom^n  hoA  given  herself  up  to  him  without  any 
reserve,  all  tendcmcti  and  regard  to  her  as  a 
woman^  imd  nil  distinittion  in  comfiaoyt  should  be 
taken  away;  that  »be  shQutd  have' no  respect 
•bowti  to  her  in  whatever  circumstancefe  athe  is 
oomidered,  but,  on  the  contrury,  that  thercrore 
her  husband  should  treat  her  with  rudt-ness  and 
indecency,  want  of  manners,  and  even  of  respects 
ever  after  There  are  some  remains  certainly  of 
the  Arst  civilities  due  to  the  wife  after  marriage, 
which  were  paid  to  her  in  her  distant  circum- 
stances as  a  maid  before  und  in  the  time  of 
courtship  j  and  unless  the  wife  herself  forfeit  them 
by  tiny  brutish  disobliging  things  on  her  aide,  ihcy 
lire  not  entirely  obliterated  by  matrimony,  no, 
not  to  ihc  lost. 

Oti  this  account,  though  i  cannot  sjiy  that  a 
life  of  Gcreinouy  between  a  man  aad  wifu  should 
be  recommended,  yet  certaii^ly  a  life  ot  civility 
should ;  they  if^ay  that  ceremony  destroys  affec- 
tion, 4ind.  in  stjnie  respeets,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
mjv,  an  J  uhin  we  see  a  man  and  his  wife,  how- 
ever great,  Jways  bowing  and  scraping  and  »ink- 
illjE  to  one  another*  wo  are  apt  to  »yy  there's 
more  manners  than  affection  between  them. 

But,  on  the  other  bond,  vthfti  the  husband  and 
wife  are  to  i.ir  fioo>  irvat<ug  one  aitothiT  with 
cefcmijny  tiiut  they  cumut  kee^>  up  c^>iiimon 
civihty,  but  that  they  treat  one  another  with  dts 
dain  and  contempt,  there's  a  certain  iou  both  of 
ufTeeiion  and  ^'ood  manners  too. 

For  this  rcaiion  I  wtiyld  uctvise  all  the  good 
husuuiids  and  wnes  tiiat  will  accept  that  aUvice 
never  to  mingle  thctr  di^course&,  c^peeiaily  be- 
fore coiiipauy,  with  raillery  undl  je»t  upon  one 
another;  when  a  wiuutm  uuce  comes  to  make  a 
jest  of  her  hunbaud,  she  i>  loi^t,  Bhe  is  gooc  ^  and 
when  the  inaa  muke^  a  jest  of  his  wife  tie  is 
u-going,  ui  least  in  my  opinloUr  1  shall  explain 
the  words  gone  and  going  presently  ;  when  a 
man  makes  a  jest  of  his  wife  ever)  body  believes 
he  hates  her;  when  the  woman  muke^  a  jest  of 
her  husband,  they  believe  she  cuckolds  him* 

At  least  'm  a  latal  sign  tiiat  uli  conjugul  a^ec- 
tion  ti  dead  and  buried  fruiu  hut  ween   ttu^m*      1 

frequently  visited  my  friend  M wlun  his  wife 

and  he  had  been  married  about  two  years,  but  I 
was  most  irksomely  entertained  every  timo  with 
hU  banters  and  turns  of  wit,  hb  sarcasm i»,  JBst&, 


and  indeed  buflbonery,  aU  upon  tiis  wife  ;  i  ob- 
served at  tint  she  took  it  well  enough,  and  now 
and  then  i^ave  him  a  imarr  return,  wnich  was  not 
to  his  advanUge ;  for  the  had  a  world  of  wii,  tiiil 
her  modesty  and  seme  convinced  her,  withoot 
anybody's  reproof,  that  it  was  no  part  for  a  mik 
to  act;  that  her  husband  was  wn^r  -    ,xtd 

sometimes  that  would  fetch  some  l  r«f  t 

but  she  would  not  imitate  that  in  j  ^  _  x  liiOi 
she  thought  so  ill  became  her  httatoaad,  19  sbf 
bore  it  all  as  an  oiBiction. 

1  had  in  friendship  i*-\ 

to  Mr  M ,  that  I  ti 

upon  his  lady,  that  he  kiKi^  ^tn,  ^., 
good  breeding,  and  had  an  urtcomn 
of  wit  and  good  humour  ;  but  he  nv.^, 
she  was  not  pleased  with  it,  and  that  In 
really  to  oppress  her  with  it. 

However,  ho  went  on,  and  pmi 
very  bard   upon    aomctliing   in    ( 

which   be  pretended  not  to    Ukr , 

without  cause,    she  coloured  .n   ii     .Mjr 
showed  she  resented  them,  and  u  as    nui 
she  immediately  rccoverctl  herself,  oxmI  k( 
back  all  her  resentment,  she,  *vith  an  iiies^_ 
ble  goodness  in  lier  face,  and  a  smile,  said  la  h[_ 
'*  My  dear,  you  would  like  it  in  anybody  but  your 
wife." 

I  was  indeed  surprised  at  it,  but  her  hti»baod 
much  more ;  and  after  tfie  conversation  was  o*er, 
be  came  to  me  eager  to  $ii>cak  :  ••  Well,'*  t,«yi  b«^ 
•*  you  heard  what  a  blow  my  wife  giive  mi* ;  I  •^- 
knowledge  she  has  conquered  mc  ;  I  shti  1 
really  liked  it  it  it  had  been  any  one  ♦  1 
was  enUrely  wrong;  but  Til  toke  your  ..u^.^^,  , 
mau  should  never  make  a  common  yc»t  of  his  »iAv 
and  HI  do  it  no  more  I  asAUre  you." 

I  wois  mightily  p leashed  to  see   the  clTcct  it  la.t 
upon  him;  ior  thi«  humour  of  je*tine  wi%u  hi. 
wife,  or  rather  making  her  the  cor 
of  ridicule  and  jest,  came  up  to  ti 
^he  could  do  nothing  that  wouid  plt^^,. 
in  shorty  every thmg  that  his  wife  aid  v, 
laughed  at|  because  bis  wife  was  lu  bi 
at 

This  is  the  familiarity  which  the  pr^vnrb  lait 
brcetUt  contempt,  and  ii  doe*  so ,  ^>r  1 
je?t  away  their  respect  for  iticir  w 
iruit  their  atlection  j   thotigb    ccn 
man  and  wife  lesicnaalTectjon,  or  j  ii 

was  wanting  befort,  yet  affection  dt>.  iai 

lessen  civihty,  certnmuy  may  lessmjj  <td*ctiirt», i*tft  |J 
disrespect  murders    it,  stranglcii  it.      A   inanc^ 
never  pretend   to  luve  his  wife  ^^,1 
spect  for  her  at  the  same   time  i   li; 

love    her  and  not  in  b>\£  her  alto^jci,....,  ^^ ^ 

incongruous  in  its  nature. 

Mirth  between  a  husband  and  wife  ft  Ihf  Uij^l 
of  aJfectioUf  but  that's  no  minh   c  tt» 

running  down,  banterini;,  and  pla\u  js 

with  his  wife;  a  cheerfii!      '* 
of  a  conjugal  state  ;  but 

m  making  a  banter  and  j        _ .,...,,  ,, 

mirth  when  they  make   game,    not  with  one  w^  11 
oth«r  only^  but  ut  one  another  ?  \ 

U  is  really  an  odd  kind  of  etmvrr^ 
a  man  and  his  wife,  when  they  con 
company,  to  have  them  turn  tbt 
upon  unotber.  ojid  run  out  in  L 
themselves ;  the  world  will  not  fail  i„  „.^ 
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of  Ih&ae  who  first  make  a  jest  of  ihein strives,  and 
to  take  all  the  jokes,  turns  and  relumi  which 
tbey  pass  upon  one  nnother,  to  be  founded  upon 
fact,  and  ihat  every  jest  so  rulsed  is  a  true  jest ; 
tn  short,  'tis  a  most  prcposteroai  piece  of  folly, 
and  deserves  more  satire  than  I  have  room  to 
bestow  upon  it  here;  I  may  speak  of  It  again  in 
its  place. 

I  knew  a  coaple  of  married  wits  who  frequently 
jested  thus  with  ono  another  till  they  quarrelled, 
and,  indeed,  it  ^nerally  ended  in  a  quarrel ;  when 
it  was  come  up  to  its  height,  they  went  to  their 
separate  Apartments,  and  perhaps  did  not  see  one 
another  for  several  weeks,  one  living  at  one  end 
of  the  house,  nod  the  other  at  t'other  end  ;  half 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  or  mori*,  they  would  send 
letters  to  one  another,  filled  with  bantering  bitter 
I  sarcasms  and  satires,  sometimes  in  verse,  in  song 
and  in  distkhea,  othfir  times  in  prose,  with  scanda- 
lous reproaches,  lulled  wiib  immodest  eicprcssions 
of  the  vilest  sort,  and  not  fit  to  be  repeated,  un- 
less I  should  break  the  rules  I  have  prescribed 
both  to  myself  and  others. 

In  this  manner  they  would  sometimes  live  for 
a  month  or  two  together,  never  sparing  to  give 
the  utmost  provocation,  and  to  receive  it  with  the 
e^tremest  indi};rntttion,  till  ihey  run  one  another 
out  of  breath  with  their  ill  usage;  and  then,  us 
storms  when  tbey  have  spent  their  strength,  and 
their  fury  is  abated,  it  would  gradually  wear  otf; 
the  fire  and  brimstone  beipg  eihaustcd,  tbey 
wrtuld  hegrn  to  cool  again,  and  so  come  ivith  si 
Jlitlc  ceremony  to  an  accommodation  as  they  bad 
^ith  little  decency  fullcn  out 

What  need  is  tlicrc  of  abundance  of  discretion 
aa  well  as  affection  between  a  man  and  wife 
to  preserve  the  rules  of  decency,  and  to  keep  up 
the  boauds  of  modesty  in  their  family  converaa-  ji 
tjon  ?  This  is  a  reason  why  it  is  so  essential  to  | 
mAtrimouy  that  the  persona  should  be  lovers  as 
well  .11  relnlivcs,  that  there  should  be  an  engaged 
assured  affection  before  there  be  a  political  unloo 
between  them.  Without  this  'tis  very  difficult  to 
render  the  marriage  state  a  scene  of  happy  cir- 
cumstances and  a  condition  truly  calculated  for 
humane  society  ;  but  of  that  alio  in  its  order,  for 
I  must  give  you  a  whole  chapter  upoa  that  head. 
Justice  is  another  of  the  particulars  which  de- 
cency still  requires  between  a  man  aud  his  wife  ; 
he  is  far  from  acting  decently  with  a  wife  thot 
will  not  on  all  occasions  do  her  justice.  To  be 
Injuriouc  to  a  wife  destroys  all  family  peace  be- 
tween them ;  and  whether  this  injustice  be  oc- 
casioned by  and  relating  to  matter:}  of  property 
or  matters  of  duty,  'tit  all  the  same;  there  ia  no 
decency  can  be  preserved  where  justice  is  not 
done ;  if  the  wife  be  oppressed,  if  her  right  and 
oltow^inces  expressly  capitulated  for  are  unjustly 
detained  from  her,  or  if  she  beany  way  stripped 
either  of  her  ornaments  or  of  her  settlements, 
these  are  injurious  things  which  destroy  affection, 
and  the  destroying  of  affection  ruins  the  peace  of 
the  family. 

But  1  am  a  little  gone  beyond  my  subjeott 
which  relates  only  to  personal  virtue,  and  the 
reserves  which  modesty  ittll  makes  necessary 
between  a  mun  and  his  wife;  and  there  are  some 
things  even  of  that  kind  which  itill  remain.  It 
is  true,  some  of  itjcm  are  such  as  cannot  bear  the 
mentioning  without  breach  of  the  modesty  which 


I  am  speaking  to  protect,  and  breaking  into  those 
bounds  which  t  resolve  not  to  olTend  against. 
Other  things  maybe  so  explained  ai  to  be  under* 
stood  by  those  especially  to  whom  they  belong, 
for  the  guOty  wilt  see  the  arrow  shot  at  them 
which  others  cannot  perceive. 

The  indecencies  and  immodesties  of  the  tongue 
deserve  a  place  here,  and  I  insist  that,  even  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife,  there  arc  due  bounds 
to  be  observed  in  both  these,  espcciall)  when 
they  speak  not  only  to,  but  of  one  another  in  the 
hearing  of  others. 

There  is  a  modesty  of  the  tongue  which  never 
forsakes  a  woman  of  virtue,  no,  not  in  her  most 
imimuto  convcrsmg  with  her  own  husband,  but 
much  more  at  other  times ;  all  breaches  of  this 
kind  touch  even  her  virtue  itself,  and  are  branch- 
es of  that  which  I  call  conjugal  lewdness,  which 
is  (0  be  carefully  avoided  among  Christians. 

Nor  is  the  man  exempted  from  this  modesty  of 
the  tongue,  not  only  with  bis  wife,  but  especially 
when  of  or  to  his  wife  before  company  ;  nothing 
is  more  unworthy  a  modest  and  christian  man 
than  to  talk  lewdly  of  or  to  his  wife  before  com. 
pany  ;  a  man  ought  never  to  force  blushes  from 
hia  wife  on  account  of  their  own  privacies  and 
intimacies  ;  this  is  to  make  thc^e  things  crimmol 
which  in  themselves  are  lawful  1  know  not  any 
OHO  thing  that  sits  worse  upon  a  man's  tongue 
than  to  laugh  at,  jeer,  and  flout  his  wife  with 
what  had  passed  between  them  in  their  retired 
conversations,  and  this  before  other  people ;  'til 
the  most  odious,  hateful,  and,  to  a  modest  ear, 
nauseous,  of  ah  discourse,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
frequent,  and  even  among  people  of  figure  too, 
which,  I  must  confess,  1  have  often  wondered  at« 
considering  the  pretences  we  now  make  to  poUto 
conversation. 

Besides,  'tis  a  breach  of  decency  as  it  respecta 
his  wife  of  the  vilest  and  most  scandalous  kind ; 
and  if  she  is  a  modest  and  virtuous  woman,  oa 
well  as  a  good  wife.  Is  sutficient  to  make  her  ob* 
hor  bis  society,  and  to  refuse  to  appear  in  com- 
pany with  him,  even  in  hit  own  house  ;  nay,  and 
if  continued,  wlU  not  fail  in  time  to  moke  her  hate 
him,  which  is  the  wont  condition  an  honest  man 
can  ever  wish  to  be  m  with  a  wife* 

It  must  be  confessed  "tis  a  wise  man's  busineii 
after  matrimony  by  alt  means  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  affection  of  his  wife  entire,  to  engross 
her  to  him,  and  to  make  and  keep  himself  the 
single  and  entire  object  of  her  best  thoughts,  If 
she  is  once  brought  to  liate  him,  to  have  an  aver- 
sion to  him,  to  loathe  and  abhor  him,  she  must 
have  an  uncommon  stock  of  virtue,  and  be  more 
a  christian  thuu  tic  ought  to  expect  of  her,  if  she 
does  not  single  out  some  other  object  of  heruffec> 
tion  ;  and  can  a  man  think  his  wife,  who  is  tboi 
every  day  disobliged,  in  the  grossest  manner  ill- 
used,  and,  in  spite  of  her  resentments,  exposed  to 
be  laughed  at  by  him,  will  long  preserve  on  invio- 
bblc  affictiou  to  him  ?  But  1  may  touch  this  again* 
I  return  to  the  subject.  There  are  yet  greater 
offfHccs  against  modesty  than  these;  as  I  Mid 
above,  that  giving  unjust  retorts,  and  making  un- 
kind and  indecent  reproaches  in  case  of  casual  or 
accidental  weakness  and  impotence,  arc  scanda- 
lous breaches  of  modesty  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  So,  be^iidcs  this,  there  are  yet  a  numberlcsi 
variety  of  vlotenccs,  aa  I  may  call  thcmi  com- 


D9B  AKD  ABUSE  OF 


fiiU(>f1,  like  rapps  uptm  nature,  in  *»hich  nothing 
U  tnnre  frpqucnt  than  for  u  husband  to  press  a 
wife  to  such  and  nuch  things  as  morality  and  mo> 
dtaly  forbids. 

This  if  highly  injurious  to  the  conjugal  afTcc 
tton,  aod  exposes  the  person  guilty  to  a  just 
ecmure,  nav,  even  to  the  censure  mentioned  of 
mutrimonial  whoredom.  Whether  the&e  exi:ossci 
or  violences  con»t6t  in  negatives  or  in  affirma- 
tives, they  are  in  their  iiind  equally  criminal. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  bn:rua|;:{;  ia  wanting^ 
here,  and  words  c^innot  fully  express  the  mpuntng, 
10  AS  to  preiorvc!  the  decency  I  profesa;  and  I 
may  be  asked  what  I  mean  when  I  cannot  ex- 
plain it,  not  for  witnt  of  knowing  my  own  moan* 
ing,  but  for  want  of  words  to  express  it ;  and 
therefore,  at  above,  I  choose  to  be  silent,  Ml  come 
■1  near  the  case  ns  I  can  without  giving  offence, 
and  what  cannot  be  said  with  decency  must  be 
omitted;  I  had  sjtid,  that  personal  weaknesses 
and  Innrmitiet  on  cfther  side  ought  not  to  be  re- 
torted between  a  man  and  his  wife,  much  less 
exposed,  BO  I  now  say,  they  much  less  ought  to 
be  oppressed  on  that  account. 

Jv.  B.  1  am  speakinir  no^  not  of  natural  and 
orl(ginai  impotenciesi  which,  being  before  mar* 
riage,  ought  to  have  been  discovered^  and  which 
our  law  makes  tuflficicnt  to  dissolve  the  uoatruct^ 
ood  separate  the  persons. 

There  has  been  foul  vifork  enough  made  with 
these  things  in  print  by  partioular  lewd  and  ob- 
scene publications,  which  modest  cars  are  sick  of, 
and  the  nation  mourns  for  tiic  offence  of  it  f  but 
my  discourse  looks  quite  another  wny, 

Besides,  our  office  of  matrimony  solemnly 
charges  and  adjures  the  persons  who  come  to 
bo  joined  together,  that  if  they  know  any  such 
impediments  they  should  declare  them  at  that 
time;  and,  \x\  a  manner,  protests  against  the 
validity  of  the  murriugc  in  case  of  a  failure,  and 
from  that  very  protest,  such  marriaijes  are  after- 
wards frequently  made  void  by  Parliament. 

But  as  the  subject  of  my  observation  is  more 
nice,  so  it  is  also  more  modest,  and  may  with 
more  decency  be  considered  of*     The  inlirmttics 

00  cither  side  which  the  human  body  is  subject  lo 
nro  many ;  I  diftlngut^h  them  not  here,  only  that ' 

1  profcis  to  mean  such  infirmities  as  regard  the 
sexes  only ;  physicians,  accoucheurs,  or  surgeons 
and  anatomists,  understand  and  can  describe 
them  \  'tis  none  of  my  business,  much  less  my 
design. 

It  frequently  does,  or  at  leaf t  may  happen,  that 
when  a  young  couple  come  together  their  con- 
stitutions may,  as  too  often  their  tempers  may 
and  do,  differ  from  one  another,  with  respect  to 
these  things,  to  the  greatest  extreme ;  one  is 
weak,  faint,  tho  spirits  low,  nature  unable  to  an- 
swer what  is  expected ;  another  perhaps  is  rc» 
duecd  by  child-bearing  too  thick  and  too  long 
togethert  by  accidents  in  often  hard  and  difficult 
travel*,  injurle*  received  by  unskilful  hands,  at 
many  other  incidents  and  circumstanees  not  to 
b«  named ;  by  these,  I  say,  the  person  is  reduced, 
debilitated,  and  rendered  unfit  to  give  the  satis- 
faction which  has  formerly  been  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  is  reduced  by  a  tedlons  lin- 
gering decay,  which  physicians  call  a  consuinp. 
tion;  or  by  other  acute  distempers,  which  he 
can,  as  is  said  before,  account  for  without  scan- 


dal, and  to  which  men  are  as  frequeoUy  sobjedT 
and  as  much  diiabied  by  them,  sls  women  in  jl 
the  eases  mentioned  jutt  now  %  tuofa 
i;^out,  palii«s  epilepsies,  rheumatics,  droj 
such  like. 

If  either  or  any  of  these  circumslftncca  in 
or  woman  happens  where  tljey  arc  joined 
speetively  to  another,  that  is,  stroQiTi 
perfect  vigour,  the  spirits  high,  Ibe  t>)ood  bo%| 
perhaps  boiling ;  nature  forward,  and  cravii 
fire  uofatiflfied — I  need  go  no  farther  to  ei 
it^whai  wretched  work  does  ihis  cause  bet 
the  ilUmatchcd  couple?  I  can  openly  say  1  laev 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  oiler  bringing  her  hii! ' 
several  children,  yet*  fictoaliy  destroyisd,  t 
have  said  murdered,  by  thes«  conjugul  viol 
to  say  no  worse  of  them  ;  and  I  make  no  diJ!^ 
ence,  'tis  the  same  on  the  other  side  ;  many  a 
man  sinks  under  the  weight  of  bis  own  deBd«ii» 
cies ;  he  if  ashamed  to  decline  the  dtity  of  tbe 
marriage-bed,  di^idoins  to  be  thought  unable  to 
satisfy,  &c. 

I  can  go  no  further,  and  the  reader  will  exetw 
the  interruption.     I  refer  you  to   a  stated  sttf 
acknowledged  dcdaratioo  in  the  case,  and  whidt 
is  direct  to  my  purpoiic ;  and  though  it  is  aidoQf 
the  Turks,  yet  the  reason  of  the  practice  a  oot 
the  leas  or  the  more.     The  Turks  think  this  tffy 
*m»e,  whether  of  ihc  man's  side  or  the  womaaf, 
to  be  so  weighty  as  that  It  deserves  the  intetpo^ 
sition  of  authority ;  the  grand   viiier  In  peraea, 
where  he  can  be  applied  to,  and  in  more  esCracN** 
dioary  case*,  hears  the  causes   Ufmaelf ;  in  otlwP 
cases  the  graver  Kadclescher*  and  judgc«  deter- 
raijpe  it,  where  both  the  man  and   wife  ar'*  ^'^ ' 
eibmlncd.  and  judgment  given  as   the 
stances  require.     I  am  assured  also  tb 
ment  is  given  in  those  cases^  not   in    a  ludicfutti 
manner  with  game  and  sporr,  and  a  court  or  rs^ 
ther  crowd  standing  round,  to  lattt;h   and  msket 
jest  either  of  one  side  or  the  other ;  but  with  I 
solemn  gravity,  suitable  at  least  to  the  di|pBi!f 
of  the  judge  who  passes  the  sentenee,  andtelikt 
revercnco  which  both  sides  pay  to  tbelainltlflB' 
selves* 

Nor  Is  the  method  wholly  TurkUb,  and  to  be 
objected  against  as  a  piece  of  Mobemetaii  oH« 
gin  a]  *  but  it  is  founded  upon  the  ancient  tnaft  I 
of  all  the  Eastern  rnnniriis    in  ixh^.v...  , 
is  to  be  found,  thoi' 

as  far  back  as  the  i  efnWi 

empires,  and  as  tho  LgypUuik 
vemmeot  and  monarchies,      i 
made  use  of  in  the  Scriptoro  b^ 
c tilled   due  benevolence,   on  y 
manded,  while  on   the  otlv^ 
and   wantonness,  which  i 
the  pretended  lawful   inin 
and  his  wife,  are  forbiddoo. 

It  may  be  expected  i  ihoyld   ^ipfalii  niyielT 
upon  these   Scripture  <\  ,.  -.^- 

FUi^cicnt  room  for  it.  ami  ,j% 

but  I  resolve  not  to  coiii^    ,>    ..>v   x-.^*^  «f  I 
offence,  nor  shall  the  reader  bo  itble  to  iiy  }  |«  j 
all  the  length  1  might  go. 

The  Scripture  expressions  are  i 
the  reverend  and   learned   anuota 
them   I  refer-  and  as  to  the  courti  oljiu'i*! 
under  the   Grand  Seignior,  deciding  sttOth  cMd  | 
as  these,  where  complainla  are  made  by  d«hPf  fj 

1 


•CSi  I  coufd  ^vc   tiirr^r^  iiccounti  or  iliem,  but 
they  ffouid  broak  in  upon  me  in  the  grtind  dif* 
Dcultr,  and  otTend    tiio   reader^   except   4  sort 
Irlio  I  iini  not  at  thiA  time  nbout  to  plei«e.    Hum 
tUerefore  you  must  nibw  me  to  omit  11  I 
Uk  in  kind,  useful  part  of  xha  dcftign  its* 
tJie  reproof  of  fc'iinddotis  viok-Dcoi  on  L  ,1. 
trtn  ta  ih«  niarriajjc  lntima(MGi»  which  cannot 
be  fpoken  of  with  decency,  »nd  therefore  muAt 
CO  linrf proved.    Ooe  would  hope  It  in  «  iuf- 
lotoot  reproof  to  those  who  understand  what  I 


t  are  but  too  far  ward  to  say,  that  no  one 
^  I  to  prohibit  what  God  has  not  prohibited  ; 
f  IBbM  what  b  lawful  may  lawfuUy  be  done ;  where 
|AfttUfe  dictates,  iay  they,  and  heaven  has  not 
,  what  fan  be  pretended,  that  the  rule  of 
ty  ts  expressed  by  Mr  Dryden  thus : 
'  B}  ;itcd,  by  flo  law  denied.'* 

That  aiJ  in  that  cooDpass  are  to  be 

llUowed,  iiii^i  ..,  (w^^iaia  further  fs  to  btnd  heavy 
{burthens,  which  wc  will  not  bear  ourselves. 

But  roy  answer  Is  short,  wherever  an  unre- 1 
r  Itraincd  liberty  seems  to  be  given,  yet  wc  ou;r^^ht  to 
'  rcmt?fiabf'r  that  God  gave  his  laws  to  us  as  to| 
creatures,  not  as  to  brutca  ;  that  we  1 
I  DO  cases  out  of  the  bounds  of  reason 
.,».^.-,  no,  nor  of  modesty  and  dc;ccncy  ;  rf ' 
tumstaxiues  of  it  seem  to  be  left  to  our ' 
{!on,  that  discretion  should  be  limited  by  I 
reasnoing  powers;  if  the  man  or  woman,  | 
llif  I  speak  iif  and  to  both,  will  tell  me.  thdt  in 
\t^  ''js  of  their    passion,  or  affectton,  or 

r  call  it  what  you  will,  they  arc  at 
tlL...,  ;..  luy  aside  ihe  use  of  rea$rin,  and  act 
olike  a  tnau,  or  a  christian,  or  even  a  bnite  ;  that 
\  i*  to  be  a  fury,  outraj^eous.  un^tlsfied,  and 
itirely  out  even  of  his  own  govern nn^nt ;  that  he 
r  she  is  to  lay  aside  all  considerations  fur  the  »he 
P  be  they  are  concerned  withal;  all  lonipassion 
eircumstancei,  infirmities,  vveiikfiess,  Set*  of 
ever  kind,  or  prof-M-*l-*. '  fr-ii.  i^'int «.«♦■> ver 
that  they  are  at  Jf, 

to  act  merely  in  ^11  wn 

sure*,  without  any  other  or  bcUcr  coiii^idcja^ 
and  to  tlo  whatever  they  think  i!t  In  the 
irstiit  of  their  present  ^ast  >  '  '   ,  even  to 

►  ruin  and  deutruLlion  (J  lii  :  wife  ;  I 

^,  if  this  can  be  madcoppHLu:  .-  _.  ^..-L,  then  I 
I  auswtjrcd. 
^fiut  if  not,  then  reason,  and  mtidesty,  and  Tff' 
ou^ht  to  be  listened  to;  and  the  cravings  of 
Jare,  if  they  are  extravagant,  shoutd  be  go- 
l       '  -li  which  rititure  is  subjected  tfi, 

tse  and  a  distemper  in  Stself ; 
oL„  .       .4^   be  called  constitution  and  na- 
,U  is  a  mistake;  it  i^  not  constitution,  but 
bfagae  in  the  cunstltution  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  fever 
IcaFentnre  in  tlie  blood ;  It  is,  in  a  word,  to 
^  U   no    farther,   a  frcniy  in  liic   creature ; 
^  In  the  head  or  el*ewh<?re.  Is  not  to  the 


M  it  has  been  happily  practised  among  christians 
in  our  age,  and  thiit  oven  among  men  of  the 
hinhcst  rank,  and  above  the  restraint  of  laws. 
Take  one  particular  relation  which  I  had  from 
I  an  unquestionable  author,  that  is  to  say,  from  a 
pravc  niinisier  who  hiid  been  eonvorsant  in  the 
very  household,  and  the  truth  of  whose  relation  1 
cannot  doubt* 

'•  There  was  a  certain  reigning  prioce  not  long- 
Ofo  alive  in  the  world_I  do  not  say  there  are 
many  such  lefr,— who  ofler  having  had  fiv«  sons, 
and  most  of  ihem  men  of  fame  as  well  as  hi"h 
birth,  and  sUll  living,  had  thts  particular  ciro urn- 
stance  attending  his  marriage- bed  ;  his  princess 
w«i  reduced  to  such  weakness,  by  frequent  child- 
bearing,  that  she  was  not  able  to  receive  the  em- 
brAces  of  her  lord  without  tbe  utmost  extremity 
of  pain  and  disorder ;  and  tt  went  so  far  that  she 
was  at  last  obliged  to  discover  it  to  him,  but  did 
it  with  so  much  modesty  and  goodness,  that  iho 
offered  him  to  consent  to  his  taiung  any  other 
lady  which  he  might  approve  of  to  supply  b«r 
place. 

'*  She  insisted  on  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and 
that  she  believed  her  consenting  to  it,  and  from 
such  evident  necessity,  might  make  it  lawful ;  nay, 
she  pressed  the  prince  to  it  very  earnestly,  offer- 
ing herself  to  find  out  an  agrecabJe  person  for  lu'mf 
I  and  to  brin^  her  to  htm. 

**  The  generous  prince  received  her  first  dc- 
elamiion,  intimating  her  own  weakness  and  infir- 
'rnlty,  with  a  concern  of  pity  and  alfection  as 
became  a  tender  husband,  which  he  always  had 
been  to  her,  and  assured  her  ho  would  not  oppress 
her  or  offer  anything  to  injure  or  disorder  her. 
He  smiled  at  her  proposal,  but  told  her,  No;  since 
providence  had  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  satis- 
fitctinn  he  used  to  h»ve  in  the  embraces  of  his 
own  wife,  lie  hoped  he  was  to  much  of  a  christiatt 
as  not  tt>  break  God's  laws  to  gratify  natural  do* 
sires ;  and  that  he  bod  to  much  the  government 
of  himself  al^ti  as  not  to  let  his  appetite  get  the 
mastery  of  his  reason  ;  and  with  this  noble  reso- 
lution declined  the  offer  his  wife  mode  him  of  an* 
I  other  lady,  and  kept  himself  single,  os  it  may  be 
I  called,  to  the  last." 

,  I  give  this  fimong  many  examples  wherein 
conjugal  modesty  has  been  preserved,  and  Che 
example  is  moving.  The  prince  I  mention  was 
in  the  height  of  his  strength,  the  prime  of  his  ag«, 
between  the  age  of  titirtr  and  forfy  ;  itroog,  vlgo* 
rous,  full  of  fire  in  the  IJeld,  and,  in  proportJcMii 
elsewhere;  the  thing  was  an  accident,  ami  to 
nature  was  doubtless  a  disappointment ;  but  the 
christian  prevailed  above  the  youth,  reason  con- 
quered nature,  and  tii.it  reason  had  the  go  veto* 
ment  of  all  his  inclinaiious, 

I      Certainly  we  iire  to  act  according  to  our  reatas 

and  our  uiderstanding  in  all  eases,  where  Ihe  tawt 

I.  either  of  God  or  man  leave  us  at  liberty ;  nay  those 

laws   seeming  to  leave  us  at  full  liberty,  give  the 


but  such  it  l§;  and  they  ou^'ht  to  apply    ;  stronger  force  to  the  government  of  our  reason, 
mean  physic,  to  obate  bie  acrimony  of; ,  they  seem  not  to  say,  you  are  tn  this  left  to  what 


Rf  bWd,  rcilmln  the  excesses  of  high  feeding, 
Urinkinjj,  and   luxurious  living;    reducirig 
ft*  at  least    so    as   to    brtnif  under  Ihe 
linif  nature  under  the  government  of  rca- 
'  rin^  Iho  body  under  the  com- 
^f  r  that  is  the  whole  case* 

|h:  ^  I'j  examples  of  this  moderation 


your  own  will  directs  ;  but  the  language  of  Iho  taw 
of  n4ture  Itself,  and  of  the  tabsequent  laws  at 
God  its  case  is,   here  you  ire  left  to 

act  OS  I  ruMtgion  sliall  direct,  and  as  tba 

cireum*;^,.-  ..  ...at  may  happen  sliall  moke  rea* 
8on*ibte. 
The  excesses  and  extreaee  of  our  passions  ora 
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in  almott  all  cose*  the  scandal  of  the  rational  lire, 
the  principal  cauie  of  whii:h  h,  because  reoiion  i^ 
^\yta  to  roan  as  a  guard  lo  him  against  all  the 
exorbitanceii  of  nature.  Reason  ti  ihe  rule  of 
hid  to  a  m«n,  as  religion  is  to  christians  ;  he  (hat 
ii  not  guided  by  the  la^t  is  an  iotldcK  as  hit  that 
!s  not  governed  by  the  first  is  a  brute.  It  is  a 
fthame  to  a  man  that  wears  about  him  a  soul,  to 
say  that  he  is  not  guided  by  his  reosont  as  It  U 
a  shame  for  a  ehristitm  to  jwy  be  is  not  guided  by  j 
thn  principles  and  dictates  of  religion. 

Ai  reason  therefore  is  our  guide  in  matters 
subjected  to  its  laws,  so  in  this  more  panicularly, 
namelvt  in  governing  and  directing  our  affeetions, 
our  wpfH'titeSp  our  passions,  and  our  desires. 
Take  it  in  more  indiffirrent  and  ordinary  eases. 
wc  ure  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  :  God  gave  the 
blr«isj(ig«  imd  increase  of  the  field  to  man  ;  he  ia, 
under  his  Muker,  the  lord  of  the  world,  and  he 
is  left  at  full  liberty  not  only  to  supply  hts  neces- 
iity,  his  hun^^^er  and  thiriit,  but  he  is  ut  liberty  to 
ioUoe  himself  with  his  food>and  cut  or  drink  what 
is  most  agreeable  to  hh  palate  ^  but  as  reason  is 
the  guide  of  his  appetite,  so  far  as  to  direct  him 
how  much  to  eat  or  drink  upon  all  occasions^  so 
be  that  gorges  himself  beyond  what  is  reasonable 
exposes  himfttilf  to  the  just  censure  of  a  brutal 
appetite ;  thus  in  all  other  ca«cst  a  man  out  of 
the  governmerit  of  his  reason  is,  in  a  word,  a 
tnon&tcr  rather  than  a  man. 

Met h ink 9  the  modent  reader  may  take  this  as 
it  is  intended,  vix.  to  extend  to  the  exercise  of  a 
brutal  ungoverned  nppetite  in  any  other  case  to 
which  this  of  citing  and  drinking  is  apposite^  and 
niuy  oppty  it  suitably,  though  decency  forbids  me 
lo  do  it. 

We  should  oil  blush  to  be  toldt  in  other  oas^s, 
that  wo  had  no  government  of  ourselves ;  that 
we  were  insatiably  covetous»  or  unboundedly  am- 
bitious or  vain,  and  much  more  thould  wc  have 
raaioo  to  blush,  as  being  insatiable  in  any  other 
apnetitc. 

Decency  also  puts  another  diJliculty  upon  me 
here,  vix.  it  obliges  me  to  speak  of  this  article  ni 
if  the  man  was  the  only  guilty  person,  and  that 
the  modesty  of  the  woman  woi  a  sufficient  re- 
straitit  to  her  upon  all  occasions  :  nor  will  I  make 
so  much  as  an  attempt  in  prejudice  of  that  ciia- 
rtty ;  if  it  happen  otherwise  on  any  occasion  it  is 
to  much  the  worse,  because,  I  think,  of  the  two, 
the  extreme  on  that  side  is  the  most  fataip  as 
well  as  shamcfuL 

There  is  u  port  of  this  circumstance,  which, 
as  U  is  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  so  h  may  be 
mentioned  without  oflence*  though  it  regards 
oven  the  nicest  branch  of  the  argument;  and 
that  Is,  how  fatal  this  exorbitance  is  when  it 
meets,  not  as  it  were  in  a  kind  of  conjunction,  as 
where  neither  the  man  nor  the  woman  have  the 
government  of  themselves,  but  where  the  extreme 
IB  on  one  side  only,  with  a  coldness  and  inditfer- 
eocy  equally  extreme  on  the  other ;  1  suy,  this 
may  b«  mentioned  without  oflence,  because  it 
must  Dol  be  denied  but  there  is  an  error  both 
ways,  of  which  reason,  as  well  as  duty  and  alTcc* 
tion,  are  to  be  the  directors  and  guides.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  duty  on  both  »ides  to  yield,  to  please, 
and  oblige  one  another,  where  no  just  objections 
arc  to  be  made ;  and  those  husbands  or  wives 
who  decline  one  another  criminally  ought  to  con- 
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sider  the  matrimonial  vow  and  doty  io  all  its  ptr- 
ticulari»,  but  especially  upon  the  ill  cooiequvoees 
which  such  a  coldncia  may  prodaee,  which, 
though  not  justifiable  at  all  in  the  penoo  tlEiat 
may  so  fly  out,  yet  it  is  what  we  ought  to  avesd, 
as  wc  arc  not  to  lead  one  another  into  tempts 
tions;  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  which,  as  I 
said,  those  courts  of  particular  justice  take  0Qf< 
nisancc  of  among  the  Turks.  But  of  this  taore 
at  large  in  its  order.  I  am  now  chiefly  talkiof  el  ^ 
the  extremes  of  the  first  kind,  and  of  aa  oar^ 
strained  brutality. 

I  bury  all  the  hateful  particulars  which  tbett 
reproofi  arc  pointed  at  in  the  respect  I  preicnrs 
for  decency  of  expression,  and  conclude  with 
laying*  that  those  branuhef  of  conjugal  disorder 
are  the  scandal  of  the  marriage  t>ed  ;  evtt) 
christian,  aji  well  as  every  prudent  and  wise  aai^ 
will  be  ashamed  to  think  he  should  want  a  biatto 
rcftroin  himself.  As  tn  the  brutal  world,  oMi 
and  women  who  give  a  loose  to  their  desires,  of 
whatever  k.ind,  and  hate  all  mortiliciatjooi,  wbo 
despise  reatraint  and  rules,  that  scorn  to  thiak 
they  want  advice,  and  arc  above  reproof, —  I  bsit 
one  hint  more  for  such,  and  that  is  this,— let 
them  go  on  and  act  with  a  full  gust,  let  them 
strain  nature  to  the  utmost,  and  let  them  m 
whether,  tf  the  laws  of  God  or  man  do  not  r«> 
strain  them  or  punish  them,  nature  herself  will 
not  complain,  openly  expose  them,  and  make 
ihem  confess  the  crime  when  it  is  to  be  read  k 
their  puniiihmerit. 

Whence  come  palsies  and  epilepsies,  fallinf 
sickness,  trembling  of  the  joints,  pale  dejected 
aspects,  leanness,  and  at  last  rottennes*.  tai 
other  filthy  and  loathsome  distempers,  but  fro» 
the  criminal  excesses  of  their  younger  Ibsct^ 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  was  lawftilt  tod 
they  made  use  of  none  but  their  own  wiv<e%  Uit 
natural  course  of  things  go  on  their  o«ra  mn; 
nature's  streams  flow  all  in  the  same  chamulii  if 
the  fountain  is  drawn  dry,  if  the  vitalt  araii* 
haustedt  the  engines  of  nature  worked  with 
unreasonable  violence,  the  parts  feel  the  MS* 
unreasonable  force,  and  the  conseqtieiioea  will  b* 
the  game  whether  the  facta  were  jastlilbiinrf 
lawful  in  ihemselve*  or  not 

Thus,  OS  above,  it  is  lawful  to  cat  and  dnpikt 
and  the  kinds  and  qu^mtities  of  food  wfaieh  Wt 
ore  to  eat  are  perfectly  left  to  our  own  diicretiQii : 
nay,  we  are  left,  as  I  have  said,  even  to  regale 
and  divert  ourselves  both  with  eating  and  drtnkta{> 
But  the  epicure  who  givea  himself  all  maRaerof 
liberties,  that  gives  a  loose  to  the  gust  of  hii 
appetite,  that  gorges  his  stomach  with  rich 
sauces  aod  surfeiting  daintiea,  that  rather  devoon 
than  feeds  upon  what  is  befdre  bim,  and  kaom 
no  bounds  to  his  eating  but  the  mere  matbt- 
matical  dimensions  of  his  bowels  :  —  What 
oT  him  ?  He  swells  up  with  fat.  ij  overrun 
rheums,  catarrhSj  and  all  scorbutic  distei 
and  at  last  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his  OVD 
bulk,' is  choked  with  the  very  food  he  eats,  and 
diL's  ill  the  middle  of  his  dainty  meals  i  and  tbd 
itriitikard,  gorged  with  wine,  dots  the  safne« 

Thus  they  destroy  ihemselvea  ici  tha  um  if 
lawful  things,  or,  if  you  pleaae,  in  Iht  abiHt  il 
them  i  and  while  they  please  thecnadTCi  vflfe 
having  been  doing  ootbiog  but  what  (t  was 
to  do,   they  parish  in  the  eikcttiea  of  it, 


anrder  thcmaehcs  by  the    imlawful    doing  of 

Id  the  same  manner  tbose  men  who  pretend 
there  sre  do  HmiUtions  of  modesty  between  a 
man  and  his  wife^  that  their  reason  is  not  needful 
tn  be  called  in  to  the  government  of  their  appe- 
tite, but  th«t  tbey  are  at  liberty  to  act  in  dl 
Htfttfl  is  mere  ungoverned  nature,  hovrever 
flMed.  ihaU  direct,~what  effcctj  do  they 
ordinarily  find  of  it»  and  where  doea  it  end  't 
How  do  we  dad  them  loaded  with  difeates,  con- 
triLct  early  Infirmitici  ?  How  does  exhausted 
oature  feel  the  iecrct  defects,  and  how  hard  do 
they  find  it  to  recover  the  vigour  and  strength 
irhtch  they  have  pushed  to  the  utmost  in  a 
tiioughtlesB  etceis  i 

Nay,  bow  often  docs  the  boiling  blood  ferment 
lio  fevers,  ulcers,  and  the  most  incurable 
J  How  do  the  vital  parts  feel  the  wound, 
tin  tllff  dan  strikes  through  the  liver,  as  Solomon 
excellently  describes  it,  and  the  dismal 
jueuces  seldom  end  but  in  Ihe  grave  t    Nor 

Ibat  all,  but  the  tottering  head,  the  rheums, 

ha,  Ibe  Buxcs,  inflammation s^  and  ail  the  fa* 

consequences  of  an  ungoverned  vitiated  youth, 

iw  oflen  and  generally  do  they  appe^ir  so  openly 
that  It  is  easy,  especially  to  men  of  jad^^t'ot,  to 
read  the  cause  in  the  consequences*  the  sin  in 
the  ponlshments.  Nay,  some  will  tell  you  that 
ereQ  the  foul  disease  iticlf  hai  been  the  effect  of 
Immoderate  heata  and  surfeit inirs  of  the  blnod« 
without  what  we  call  conlaminatioo  or  infection 
iiom  others,  and  where  none  other  has  been 
eoncerned  but  the  man  and  his  wife  singly  and 


If  I  were  at  liberty  to  csplain  myself  upon 

Ihts   nauseous  subject^  1  could,   from  clear  and 

rational  consequences,  convince  the  ungnverncd 

criininal  how  he  lays  the  foundation  of  the  ruin 

of  his  constitution,  how  he  poisons  his  blood,  and 

q^reada  the  corrupt  seeds  of  disease   into    the 

very  veins  of  his  posterity ;  but  the  occasion  is 

loo  foul   for  my  pen :   let  it  au^cc  to  admonish 

chmtiofis  and  men  of  sense,  that  they  should 

lemember  they  are  so  ;  that  they  have  rca toning 

powers  to  assist  them  in  subduing  their  inordinate 

■ibtata;    that   they   shonld   summon    virtue    and 

kvodeaty,  reason  and  Christianity,  to  their  aid,  and 

ITiet  la  all  thio^  agreeable  to  reasonable  beings, 

I  not  like  enraged  lunatics,  though  they  are  not 

M  under  the  restraint  of  lawi. 

jL    They  arc  greatly  mistaken  likewise  who  expect 

H  ibould  give  rules  here,  and  prescribe  to  them 

'  n>^t  1  mean  by  modesty  and  m ode rit lion  in  such 

libingt  as  , these  ;    in   short,  such   would    please 

theniselves  if  they  could  bring  me  to  enter  into 

particulars  of  any  kind  on  one  side  or  other,  for 

tbey  love  to  dwell  upon  the  «tory.     But  verL 

m^m  sai*     It  b  enough  ;   I  have  pointed  out  the 

<srim«  ai  far  ai  decency  will  permit ;  the  bounds 

are  etnlj  prescribed,  so  as  a  common    under* 

•UndiDg  may  reach  them ;  reason  will  tell  you 

where  the  limits  arc  to  be  placed  between  lawful 

I  lod  unlawful,  as  follows,  namely : — 

I       No  violences    upon    nature   on   one  lide  or 

Irtvother,  tio  pushing  the  constitution  to  extremi- 

■tfai,    DO    earnest    importunities,    no    immodest 

Fyomptingi ;  let  all  that  nature  dictates  be  free, 

ipootaneous,  voluntary,  and  temperate,  so  vigour 

It  prcaerved,  aflectioa  increaiedf  and   abilities 


too,  (ot  it  was  a  sigtiiftcant  cxprefiton  of  the 
Duko  of  Buckingham's,  in  a  poem  of  his  called 
*  The  Enjoyment/ 

*'  Love  maket  m«n  t!bU  u  their  hearU  etv  kind.** 
It  is  certain  all  Intemperance,  all  outrageous 
excesses,  debilitate  and  exhaust  the  spirtti, 
weaken  nature,  and  render  the  prnon  unfit  for 
many  of  the  ofGces  of  liTc  besides  the  lame 
article,  whereas  a  moderate  use  of  nature*s 
libcrlici  have  quite  contrary  eflccts. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

or  THE  A 59 OL UTS  MSOISSITT  OF  A  MttTVAt.  APFBC- 
TION  BEFOSK  MATRlltONT  IS  0at>ER  TO  TIIR 
nAFPlNESa  OF  A  MAaaiBD  KTATK,  ANtI  Of  TIIK 
SCANDAL  OF  MARRVINO  WITHOt'T  IT. 

Marriage  is  a  state  of  union  and  the  itrietest  of 
its  kind,  that  cannot  only  be  found,  but  that  can 
be  conceived  of  amont;  men.  Adam  emphatically 
expresses  it,  when  Cod  brought  the  woman  to 
him,  "  This  ts  now  bone  of  my  bone»  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh."  Gen.  xi,  23  ;  and  again »  v.  ^ 
'*  and  they  shall  be  one  fleMh.** 

So  solemn  the  institution,  so  simple  the  con- 
struction, so  fast  the  bond,  so  loose  the  persons 
bound  1  It  would  be  much  too  serious  for  the 
reading  of  these  times  to  enter  into  a  dissertation 
upon  the  solemn  engagement  and  upon  the 
weight  and  significance  of  the  obliiration  on  both 
sides,  how  firm  the  bond,  how  indissoluble  the 
mutual  tie»,  and  how  Imptirtant  to  the  felicity  of 
life  it  is  lh.it  they  should  bo  religiou>ty  observed. 

I  know  too  well  who  I  am  talkinir  to,  and  at 
what  time  of  day  ;  how  the  subordiuation  of  one 
sex  is  laughed  at  and  bantered,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  other  abused  and  turned  into  tyranny  and 
oppression  |  how  the  women,  iDstcad  of  submis- 
aion,  reign ;  and  the  men,  instead  of  a  government 
in  love,  and  a  superiority  of  uttectioo  in  which 
that  government  should  chiefly  consist,  insult  and 
nppn-AS  their  wives ;  how  the  obligation  of  for- 
auking  all  other  it  ridiculed  and  made  a  jest  of, 
jind  that  of  keeping  yourself  only  unto  her  de- 
clared to  be  a  mere  church  imposition,  a  piece  of 
prie£tcr>ifk,  and  unreasonable. 

''  Do  you  think,"  &ay«  blushing  G to  his 

poor  subjected  but  modest  wife,  **  do  you  think 
thnt  ever  I  intended  to  meddle  with  no  more 
than  one  woman?  No,  no;  I  never  promised 
anyiuch  thing;  if  I  did,  I  never  intended  to  keep 
to  it ;"  then  he  turns  and  sings  a  scandalous  loug 
out  of  Rochester,  too  gross  to  repeat. 

"  But  to  Uto  with  htr  all  a  mu't  life, 

•mi  gh«  gitmt 

Good  fftith,  Mr  Paraoa.  I  thmxik  jtm  (m  Chat, 
I  thojik  y«  for  thaL" 

And  whence  comes  thii  contempt?  1  lay^  it 
docs  not  proceed  so  much  from  the  wickedness 
as  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age ;  ignorance  of 
the  real  felicity  of  their  very  kind ;  how  all  that 
can  be  called  happy  in  the  life  of  man  is  summed 
up  in  the  state  of  marriage  ;  that  it  is  the  centre 
to  which  all  the  lesser  delights  of  life  tend,  as  a 
point  in  the  circle  ;  that,  in  short,  all  the  extra- 
ordinary enjoyments  of  life  arc  temporary  and 
trifling,  and  cooiiit  chiefly  in  the  strange  and 
uncouth  pleasure  which  some  men  say  they  find 
in  doing  what  ibey  ought  not  to  do,  which,  at 
best,  lasts  but  till  they  are  wise,  and  learn  to 
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know  what  it  it  to  repent.  But  the  pTeaiure  of 
ft  miiftied  fitiitc  ooDsists  wholly  iu  the  beauty  o( 
the  union,  the  sharing  oomforU,  the  doubling  xill 
enjoymcnti ;  it  ii  the  setttement  of  life  -,  the  ship 
ji  nlwayi  in  n  stornt  till  it  6nds  this  .s^ife  road, 
nnd  here  il  comei  to  an  anchor.  It  )>  the  wnnt 
of  A  taste  of  life  makci  men  {1e»pi«e  that  port  of 
it  which  heaven  nt  first  mnstitutcd  to  complete 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 

To  argue  ai^ainst  njarriagc  because  so  many 
marriages  are  onhnppy,  nnd  so  few  exemplify  the 
case  OS  it  ought  to  he.  is  only  ari^ioj^  the  i{3rno< 
ranee  and  corruption  or  mankind,  which  as  it  In 
the  cause,  so  it  is  fully  diicovered  by  this  unhappy 
consequence.  Did  men  aipect  happiness  in  a 
married  condition,  they  would  be^in  and  end  it 
after  another  manner,  prepare  for  it  befT»rehand 
with  more  nicety,  and  take  much  greater  thouifUt 
about  it  before  tliey  cnguf^ed  in  tt^ 

Politic  matches  nre  weddings  for  princes  and 
for  persona  of  high  birth,  where  the  mere  inte- 
rests of  the  families  are  the  consideration  of  the 
alliance,  and  where  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
match  whether  the  persons  love  one  another  or 
ne,  at  least  not  so  essential  as  in  persons  of  a 
meaner  degree. 

But  OS  the  persons  of  a  lower  station  are, 
generally  speaking,  much  more  hnppy  in  their 
marriages  than  princes  and  persons  of  distinction 
io  I  take  much  of  it,  if  not  all  of  it^  to  consist 
in  the  Advantage  they  have  to  choote  and  refuse. 

Marriages  of  princes  and  person*  of  rank  are 
rather  leaguei  aud  treaties  of  alliance  and  con- 
fedcftcy  than  wedding*  and  they  are  transacted 
aoeordingly ;  the  lady  is  courted  at  a  distance, 
viewed  in  efligy  by  her  picture  set  with  diamonds, 
eontracted  by  envoys  extraordinary,  married  by 
proxy,  and  then  travels  a  thousand  tiiiles  perhaps, 
or  something  lesB,  to  tind  out  her  husband* 

Thus  indeed  Abrahiim  sent  the  steward  of  his 
household  to  Tctctt  his  &on  Isaac  a  wife,  about 
three  or  four  inmdred  miles  oflT,  and  she  rame 
with  the  messenger.  But  the  case  was  plaitt 
there ;  Rebecca  saw  the  visible  fmger  of  God  in 
it,  and  the  words  of  Laban  her  brother,  though 
himself  an  idolater,  oonfcsced  it. — Gen.  xxiv,  60. 
*  Thon  l«ban  and  Bethue)  answered,  and  said, 
The  thins  proccedeth  from  the  Loan,  we  cannot 
ipeak  unto  thee  bad  or  good ;"  and  upon  this 
foundation  the  lady  ventured  to  go  with  the 
mc'fcengcr.    . 

But  yet  even  Rebecca  herself,  when  she  acted 
the  like  part  for  her  son,  and  desired  to  take  u 
wife  for  Jacob  from  the  siime  cuuntry,  she  sent 
DO  servant  of  the  errand,  but  made  him  go  in 
persoUt  nnd  ehooie  for  himself,  »nd  he  did  $.0, 
iitid  pitched  upon  his  weU'fuvoured  beautifut 
Rachul,  httd  not  Laban  cheated  him,  and  taid  a 
blenr*eyed  Leah  in  her  place. 

As  murrii^ge  is  a  state  of  life  in  which  so 
much  ef  human  fdicdy  It  really  placed,  and  m 
whu:h  men  may  bo  so  completely  happy  or 
niiserahle,  it  seems  to  mo  thi*  most  rational  thing 
Id  the  world  that  the  parties  themselves,  unu 
them  alone,  should  ^ixis  the  last  strokes  to  iiH 
eoiicluiion ;  that  they  only  should  be  left  Lu 
determine  it,  and  that  with  ail  po»»ihle  Irui  iloni, 
that  tt)ey  might  be  able  to  sny  to  one  anoihur, 
mtui  that  witn  the  uLmo«t  ^luocnty,  at  reciting 
the  office  of  matrimony,  not  i  take  tticc,  but 


■  I  choose  thee,— thou  art  my  choice ;  that  Um 
man  may  be  oble  to  sny,  not  only  the  Is  the 
wife  of  my  youth,  but  she  is  the  wife  of  nj 
Aflfection  i  and  the  woman  the  tame. 

How  little  is  this,  which  is  the  enentla]  part, 
understood  in  the  world  J  how  little  of  love  H 
there  to  bo  found  in  matrimony  as  il  is  now 
manngcd  ;  end  what  Is  the  consequence  but  na- 
faithful  performinj?  the  raarriare  covenanta,  dl* 
loyalty,  breach  of  faith  and  booonr,  and  thf  ! 
worst  sort  of  perjury  on  both  sides  ?  for  as  the 
marriage  covenant  is  a  solemn  oath,  and  pcrtew 
th^  moit  iolemn  of  all  eosrflirements  upon  ttm 
so  breaking  it  it  the  worst  of  perjury,  and  «mM 
indeed  to  be  piinished  as  such. 

Where  there  is  no  pre-eogftgeinaiit  of  the 
nlTectton  before  marriage,  what  can  be  Cipeeted 
after  it  ?  And  what  do  we  find  comet  tiflar  It 
but  at  best  continued  jart,  quarretlingf,  ieoidlftf, 
and  perhupB  fighting  ?  never  to  be  abated,  tievir 
to  be  altered,  no,  not  by  len^rth  of  time  j  not  lofty 
years  wedlock  hna  been  sufficient  to  tire  out  thi 
jangling  ilf-matched  tempers  ;  but  the  evil  takst 
mot  with  time,  till  the  hatred  grows  riveted,  aod 
becomes  natural ;  they  even  die  with  the  perpatuil 
disgust  upon  them,  ond  carry  their  feuds,  as  it 
were,  along  with  them  to  the  gra^e,  as  if  lb<7 
resolved  to  renew  the  strife  in  the  next  world, 

ft  was  a  miserable  example  of  thti  vhiell  I 
near  relation  of  mine  was  an  eye-wituoif  to  ift 
the  town  of  Sherborn,  in  Dorsetahire,  or  vaf 
near  it.  A  man  and  hit  wife  had  lived  a  wrHohM 
continued  life  of  contention^  for  almoit  M(f 
yr»ars  :  at  length  the  woman  fell  lick  ttsd  dlli| 
while  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  herhusbaod«ai 
up  into  the  chamber  to  see  her,  ai  a  geod 
husband  ought :  the  woman  fretful,  thoofh  siek, 
found  friult  with  him  upon  some  oco«aioo«f  M 
great  moment^  and  grew  angry,  "  l^nKJf  iif 
deiir,**  says  the  man,  ^*  don't  quarrel  to  yMT 
last  moment."  The  woman  flew  into  a  pacsloi 
that  he  should  suggest  it  was  her  Usi  aie<Mfttt 
which,  she  said,  he  did  not  know.  This  put  iht 
man  into  a  passion  too,  and  he  *Jii<l,  rwbly  | 
enough,  that  if  it  was  not  her  la-  Ic 

wisht'd  it  was,  or  it  would  be  hnp(  ■ 

WBB,  Of  to  that  purpose.   "  Wh  •*  ' ' 
you   Insult  mo  with  that?    l> 
shall  be  at  no  quiet  on  that  ^^ 
the  dead  ean  come  to  thequidb,  Tti  b«  t^iUt  U>^v 
again.** 

Whether  she  kept  her  word  with  him  or  n^  i 
know  not;  but  it  is  certain  tb*  died  in  tvoflf 
three  days  after,  nor  did  Ifle  man  veuturo  to  ft 
up  to  %ltit  her  any  more.  This  woi  hidradaii^ 
rying  on  whet  we  may  call  an  eternal  (eudi  it 
was  a  mortal  breach  indeed,  for  nnitiing  ivsf 
cured  it,  and  ytt  tlio  oouple  were  mit  »o  eiM^ 
per.ited  against  ono  fttiot'  that  tb*y  Uvid 

logettier,  were  people  iibftaoM*  i^ 

fomo  sense,  and  oven  tou  .1 ;  hut 

It  seem»,  without  the  grand  constituting 
called  mutual   affection,  whicii  is  indeotj,  ift 
npinion,  the  eascntioi  part  of  the  contrast  1 
woman   profoised   she  ni^ver  loved  him,  and  y«t 
ihe  married   him ;  the  man  ilevlared  h«  MfV 
asked  her   to  lave  him,  or  cured  om  §ulUt$ 
whether  ihe  did  or  00,  ^o  he  had  but  ber  VIMU3^ 
which  was.  it  seems,  what  he  took  bcf  i9r^    K«*i 
woi  this  matrtuMMiy  ?     tso^  no  1  k  -miglil  bt  wai* 


lii(i&.  but  I  deny  that  it  was  mairtmony  ;  here 
Hm  QoihiDf  of  God's  holy  ordinance,  or  taking 
me  another  aecording^  lo  that  ordioiuice ;  it  wm 
al  4.  contradiction  of  the  maio  dadgn  ;,  tn  abort, 
it  iraa  a  something  that  wonta  a  name;  and 
wktt  cflD  ho  faid  to  contradict  me  if  I  ahould  coll 
It  a  mutrioionia]  whoredom  ? 

Well  might  this  couple  answer  or  «ay  after  the 
p«noa^  1  A",  take  thee  N.  bat  they  could  never 
iuiv«  been  murrrcd  if  the  office  had  run*  1  N, 
ttsMm  thee  N.  out  of  my  sincere  afTectioD  to  thee, 
«a4  for  that  reason  lake  thee.  &c.  What  would 
haw  become  of  ut  all  if  thi*  had  been  the  solemn 

rft  or  oath  of  the  marriage  covenant,  and  that 
had  been  taken  upon  pain  of  perjury?  How 
fcw  an>  there  that  would  dare  to  be  married  upon 
Ikatlbot. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion,  prudential  matches, 
aithef  call  them,  are  beit.  They  tell  us,  it  is 
Ilia  pareata*  btttinets  to  choose  wtvos  for  their 
mn,  and  fauabands  for  their  daug-hters ;  that  let 
them  be  tied  together  first,  they  will  toy  together 
lifl  they  love  aftcrwardi;  that  property  bcgeta 
alMtiiM,  and  rhat  if  nil  other  things  hit,  they  may 
ran  the  risk  of  the  love  with  less  ioconvciuence. 
But  I  must  enter  my  prorcst  here  :  t  thiitk 
they  that  make  a  toy  of  the  affection,  will  make  a 
of  the  matrimony;  they  Kecm  to  koow  Httle 
the  misery  of  lho»e  matchea  who  think  they 
to  be  toyed  into  love  after  consummation. 
often  are  they  cloyed  with  one  anothcr^s 
ipany before  the  affecrfon  comes  in?  How 
li»roa  has  I  be  sport  of  marriage  (so  a  wise 
er  of  those  prudential  matches  was  pleased 
it)  to  it  to  contract  affection  ?  I  have  seen 
ifh  ©f  it  to  make  rae  venture  saying^,  there 
in  ten  of  those  kinds  of  mnrriages  that 

Nor  is  the  surface- love,  which  takt's  so  much 
it  the  world  at  this  time,  any  part  of  the  pure, 
the  folid,  the  riveted  afTcction,  which,  1  insist, 
b  fo  esaentid  to  the  felicity  of  a  married  life* 
Wb«f«  is  the  union  of  the  whole  dceire,  or  even 
Of  the  soul  of  desire,  that  which  Mr  Milton  so 
T€ty  Dobly  expatiates  u|>on  from  Adam's  words, 
"  They  shall  bo  one  flesh,"— Gen.  xi,  t>4  ? 
"  Aad  tjiey  iImH  be  oq«  flesh,  one  heart,  on«  vnal."* 
U  thb  to  be  obtained  after  marriage,  and  that 
:  made  pt^rhaps  by  the  choice  and  at  the 
us  arbitrary  command  of  superiors  ?  If  not, 
ed  I  think  it  not  rational  to  imagine,  is  it 
;  a  muttyr.  and  of  so  little  consequence, 
I  matrimony  should  be  ventured  on  wlth- 
D«  provision  for  '^'"^  ^  ..r.',r,i\?  Certainty 
ny  action  ^f  lite  is  of  '».  it  is  that 

eh  dctcrmsnoa  the  lu  .^iness  or  mi- 

^j  and  such  is  thlsof  matrkmony  j  for  I  think  I 
alSrm,  marriaste  without  love  Is  the  com- 
STetest  misery  in  lilc.  Betides,  I  must  say,  it  h 
to  me  utterly  unlawAil.  atid  eotaiU  a  curse  upon 
I  persont,  as  bcjn^  wilfully  perjured,  invoking; 
of  God  to  a  falsehood,  which  is  one  of 

e revoking  crimes  thut  mankind  can 
e  or  she  who,  with  that  slight  and 
1  olfe<^ion,  von  tores  info  the  matitmo. 
,  WP  '  '"  more  than  lejyal  prosti- 

POlitJ  ly  mnkc*  a  marriage,  but, 

,   — ,  ».. J  nature,  'tis  my  opinion 
^  no  matrimony* 
r  doei  oil  tills  outside,  skin-deep  affectioo, 


which  such  matches  at  first  appear  with,  protect- 
them  against  the  deGciencies  of  their  own  tem- 
pers, and  the  eruptions  of  their  passion  ;  it  fortt- 
Qes  none  against  family  breaches,  supplies  no 
forces  against  the  attacks  of  the  passions,  and  the 
onkindoeiscs  which  Innumerable  circumstancei 
introduce  io  the  subsequent  conduct  of  both 
parties. 

The^e  matches  indeed  generally  produce  a 
^reat  show  of  affection,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
honey-moon  hang^  about  them  a  f^eat  while  ;  on 
some  more,  some  less.  Thli  I  call  the  pageantry 
of  matrimony,  and  the  cavalcade  of  love.  But 
the  strife  breaks  out  insensibly ;  the  contention, 
the  contradiction,  and  all  the  little  thwartingi  and 
waspjshnesses,  wntch  lay  the  foundation  of  eter* 
nal  discord;  these  all,  like  weeds,  grow  and 
•proad  under  the  decaying  plant  called  love,  till 
at  last  they  check  and  ■mother  it  entirely,  and 
leave  the  family  a  kind  of  hetl  it\  miniature* 

A  late  poet  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject 
with  great  elegancy  and  aBluence  of  wit ;  whe- 
ther ho  spake  feelingly  or  not,  I  cannot  say : 

Thus  3  •Dc-nilng  hAppjr  pgdr 
Who  It)  men'*  vntlyfvtUn  wear, 
IvL  public  fond  lu  turtle*  ore. 

Tlui  unwed  with  cnvv  their  canasts  vSvw, 
Hut,  uh !  what  would  the  asias'd  buholflen  ^ 
I  r  M  Uiey  itee  ibaii  open  lovw,  thafar  piivati  Ibvds 
they  knew  t 

And  whence  proceeds  all  thli,  and  teu  thou- 
sand times  more  than  heart  can  conceive,  or  pen 
set  down,  but  from  the  want  of  a  sinoere  riveted 
afTection  between  them  before  matrimony  ?  The 
man  ihat  marries  without  it  must  b^  a  knave  ;  the 
woman  that  marries  without  it  must  be  a  fool  i 
and  let  me  not  give  hard  words  neither,  without  a 
suilScient  authority  for  it ;  but  I  will  make  it  out 
immediately. 

I  say.  that  man  must  be  a  knave.  No  honest 
man  wtd  promise  and  engage,  nay,  swear  to  do  a 
thing  which  he  is  fully  resolved  not  to  do,  or 
which  he  is  not  sure  he  is  able  to  perform,  aad 
does  not  sincerely  intend  to  perform. 

In  the  terms  of  the  marriage  vow,  the  minister 
asks  the  man  these  concise  questions. 

Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded 
wife?  He  aniwcrs, — I  will. 

Wilt  thou  love  her? — I  will. 

Wilt  thou  live  with  her?— I  will. 

The  interrogation,**  Wilt  thou."  is  understood 
aj  much  as  If  the  minister  repeated  it  every  time ; 
and  though  he  answers  with  tiut  one  **  I  will,''  it  is 
aa  efTeotualty  understood  to  moan  a  particular 
answer  to  every  interrogation  as  if  it  wais  repeated 
to  them  alt,  and  the  meaning  is  the  aame  i  the 
man  can  by  no  means  come  oif  of  it  j  no,  nor  the 
woman  either,  for  her  engagement  is  equally  firm 
and  binding. 

This  **  I  will,"  is  not  only  a  promise  obligatory, 
a  solemn  engagement  and  vow,  but  it  is  done  un« 
der  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  of  an  ordinance  of 
God  ;  it  is  a  sacred  oath,  it  is  what  the  Schpluro 
calls  the  oath  of  God,  and  the  married  man  may 
justly  say,  the  oath  of  God  is  upon  him  ;  in 
short,  every  time  he  says,  **  1  wilt,"  it  is  the  same 
thing^pardon  the  Of  preHon*«as  to  say^  By  Gnd 
I  will.  He  that  takei  this  solemn  oath,  without 
being  sure  he  can  slooerely  love  the  woman*  and 
to  pcrfonn  the  oath,  must  be  a  knave,  he  cannot 
be  an  booovt  mm  i  and  how  can  he  be  certain, 


h 


I 


if  he  did  not  reaJly  and  sincerely  love  her  before? 
I  think  the  cnsc  in  plain,  and  nnswcrs  for  iUelf. 

Again,  take  the  woroan*s  obligation ;  h<>r 
answers  arc  the  tame  to  qiiextioni  not  much 
diOcriog ;  and  when  the  question!  are  sutnmed 
up  (I  need  not  repeat  them  here),  she  answers 
and  aays,  or,  if  you  will«  ahe  answers  and  swears, 
as  above, — 

f  win. 

You  will !  What  will  you  do,  niadam  ?  Will 
you  live  with  a  man,  imd  lie  with  a  man,  you 
do  not  lovo  ?  As  I  said  before,  that  such  a  lady 
must  be  a  fool,  I  say  now  it  it  worse  ;  it  is  but  a 
kind  of  legal  proslitutioti,  in  the  plain  Knglish 
of  it,  too  gross  and  wicked  to  express.  We 
must  not  say  she  is  a  whore,  because  the  law 
makes  it  a  literal  contract  and  marriage.  But 
God  forbid  1  should  ever  say  it  will  pass  for 
mairiniooy  in  heaven;,  the  young:  Indy.  in  short, 
is  williug^,  or  has  a  mind,  or  desires  (call  it  what 
you  please),  to  lie  with  a  man;  and  she  takes  a 
fellow  that  is  just  in  the  same  condition,  under 
the  influuncG  of  some  lewd  apiictiic,  and  he 
desires  to  lie  with  a  woman,  fhcy  are  Ijoth 
wilUnK  ^^  gratify  their  vicious  part  in  the 
formality  of  a  legal  appointment,  and  so  they 
agree  to  marry  In  form,  and  they  ore  called  man 
and  wife  :  as  sueh  she  throws  ofT  the  mask  of 
modesty,  goes  into  the  naked  bed  to  him,  or 
suffers  him  to  come  to  bed  to  her;  and  as  they 
came  together  upon  the  mere  principles  of 
desire,  us  above,  so  they  act  the  scvurnl  excesses, 
and  ail  the  conjugal  madnesses,  chamberings, 
md  wantonuGdses,  mentioned  or  pointed  at 
above,  and  ail  this  while  not  one  ounce  of 
affection,  not  a  grain  of  original,  chaste,  and 
riveted  love,  the  glory  of  a  chriitmo  matrimony, 
and  the  essential  happiness  of  life,  is  to  he  found 
between  them. 

Ja  this  matrimony  ?  1#  this  a  marriage  made 
Jn  heaven  ?  Is  this  being  joined  together  ac- 
oordiug  to  God's  holy  ordiuaace?  Forbid  i£,  O 
heavt-n  I  that  1  should  call  it  by  that  honourable 
and  religions  title  t  on  the  contrary,  it  merits,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  judgment,  uothmg 
less  or  mure  than  the  title  of  a  matrimonial 
whoredom,  or.  at  least,  of  a  matrimonial  profit- 
tut  ion. 

It   would    make   a  story   too    long    for    the 
present  work,  and  a  little    too    gross  for   my 
resolved  way  of  writing,  if  1  should  enter  into  a 
description  of  the  conjugal  conversation  of  two ' 
persons  coming  together  upon  this  Juotp  that  is  | 
to  say,  of  mere  nature  and  the  promptings  of  Uia  > 
•exes,  without  any  previous  and  personal  afTec- 1 
tion ;    i  say,  to  describe  the   mojmer  of  their  i 
conversation  alter  the  tlrst  principles  of  their 
conjunction  are  evaporated  or  exhaled,  after  the 
fire  is  out,  and  the  combustible  matter  that; 
kindled  it   is  consumed;  when   the   vapour   h, 
exhaled,  the  airy  part  spent  and  evaporated,  and 
the  humid  part  fully  condensed,  how  coldly  they  | 
meet  1      How   they    look   at  one   another   as  ai 
Burfeitcd,  cloyed  stomach  relishes  a  full-spread 
table  !     How  they  nauseate  one  another  as  a  sick  \ 
body  that  is  gorged  with  physic,  or  a  consumptive | 
person  dick  of  bU  cordials. 

How  their  very  mirth  is  dylt  and  insipid,  and 
they  arc  so  far  from  diverting  one  aootiier  that 
tticir  happiness  consists  very  unhappily  in  being 


BS  much  absent  from  one  another  as  tfaey  en. 
Unwarily  talking  once  to  a  gentlesroniaii  «f  mj 
particular  acquaintance,  whose  circtmaitaaees  It 
mntrimony,  though  very  good,  have  yet  i  dcfMi 
of  this  kind  at  the  bottimi.  ^  Madtttn,**  satf?  1 
"  you  are  very  happy  in  so  kind  a  huabacti 
lender,  so  obliging ;  pray  let  us  have  his  comp^ir: 
The  gentleman  was  but  in  the  next  room,  mid  I 
was  for  calling  htm  in.  "  Let  him  aJoDet*^  it^ 
she,  very  coldly,  **  let  him  alone  ;  you  have  not  m 
mueh  of  his  company  as  I  have  ;  I  had  ratbcr  bt 
without  him  ;  he  would  have  made  any  wooaft 
in  England  a  good  husband  but  me.'* 

'*  Why,  madam,"  said  I,    **  does  not  be  ms^s 
you  a  good  husband?     We  ore  all  of  opinifrn  tr 

IS  an  cxtraonlinary  good  husband.*' **  I  do  n. '. 

know,"  says  she ;  "it  may  be  I  am  not  to  got^j  i 
wife  uj  I  should  be/*>^''  6  madain,"  said  I,  '  ^n 
not   say  so;    1  believe   you   amc    a   very  ■.'"'< 
wife,' — '*  Indeed,"  says  she,  •*  1  am  not  so  g*: 
wife  as  I  should  be ;  we  married  young,  a&ii 
main  ingredient   was  wanting ;    we   did  a. 
were  bid,  but  we  were  never  troubled  much  - 
the  thing  called  love;  and  !  '^- 
ricnee,  wedlock  is  a  roiaerab!  ahoi 

'*  Why,  madam,"  says  I,  "  _  _.  .  rcui 
are  good,  and  you  live  very  caay  on  both 

**  Tliat  is  true,"  said  she,  **  but  I  tell 
main  ingredient  is  wanting.      I  never  tofi 
and  I  aiwavs  thought  he  never   could 
for,  indeed,  1  never  did  ^o  skboat  to 
because  I  bad  never  any  real  t'oJue  /or 

''  Thut  is  a  very  unhappy  caio,  j 
said  I. 

*'So  unhappy,*'  says  shey  **  that  I  would  mg_ 
advise  anybody  to  marry  without  they  k\ 
both  sides  how  things  stand  aA  to  loTe, 
all  nothing  but  a  banter  to  talk  of  hap[ 
without  it ;  they  that  do  uol  love  t«fof»  ifeiy 
marry  will  never  tie  happy  when  they  m 
married" 

''  But,  madam,  you  have  been  long  znafnid,* 
said  J ;  "  melhinks  kind  otid  good  usage  on  hotJt 
sides  should  have  made  love  by  this  lime.*' 

**  1  do  not  know  how  it  may  do  in  other  (aliki,' 
says  she, "  but  it  is  not  so  with  mc  ,  Mr.  W — 
is  as  kind  and  tender  to  me  us  1  can  desire,  mi 
)'et  1  do  not  know  what  oils  me— I  never  did,  «s^ 
1  never  can  love  him ;  it  will  not  do ;  I  wod^ 
advi*e  nobody  to  marry  before  thfv 
them  depend  upon  it,  if  they  do  not  lote 
hand  they  will  never  love  aiterwarda 
10  be  done;  I  have  found  it  by  tad 

'^  Why,  madam,"  says    I,  •*  the 
you  are  a  mighty  happy  couple." 

*'  Why,  then,  we  have  chcotcd  the  wmhVmt* 
she,  *'  as  we  did  one  another  ;  for  1  cm  aavt 
you,  as  1  speak  to  you  in  ctefidenofi»  we  aic  « 
very  unhappy  couple." 

*•  Why,  madam,  you  do  not  quarreJ,"  sajs  I* 

"  No,"  says  she,  "  never  ;  good  manocft  mi 
good  breeding  keep  us  from  that,  but  what  tr* 
All  those  negatives   to  make  a  conpir  hspt^- 
There  b  no  happiness  with- 
both  sides.     Oh  !  *'   says  sit 
concluded  the  discourse,  **  lc»  .,.. 
come  together  without  love ;  it 
what  is   not  fit  to  name  w^itho 
scandalous  and  shameful  -/*  and   - 
oUier  discourse,  for  I  had  enough 


lovei, 


Ia4y  fetl  jntn  tcnrs.  and  yd  she  confesicd  all  the 
f«u1t  wJis  her  own  tqo. 

And  whnt,  grenemlly  speakirtj?.  ii  the  end  ofsnch 
|»repOiterou«  conjumnions  as  this  wai,  but  n  birth 
*  iters?  Pardon  mf,  I  do  not  m(?sn  that  the 
en  born  between  them  5hj\ll  be  monsters  fn 
imperfect*  unfinished,  wanting^  iheir  limbf, 
or  with  more  limbs  than  nature  directs,  as  In 
msny  mon»trouf  births  is  the  cate  ;  though  I 
coijid  fay  some  pertinent  things  upon  that  sub* 
ject  too,  if  the  age  could  bear  it:  but  my 
is,  these  conjunctions  generally  break 
'oaf  fn  monstrous  consequences ;  fsmnyconfusioni, 
violent  oonteottonsi  unsufferable  passions,  ruLnng^ 
•i  one  another  In  vile  langun^,  quarrelSt  feuds, 
A^htinies.  or  at  leost,  insultings  of  one  another ; 
fo  all  which  they  aet  furious  as  in  their  orig^inal 
fUits  of  another  kind,  reproaching  themselves 
•with  that  very  criminal  part  which  brought  them 
Ijni^tber,  upbraiding  one  nnoihcr  with  the  very, 
hlch  threw  them  precipitantly  into  one  I 
•noth<^r*e  arm^,  from  whence  proceeded  the  ruin 
tbey  bear.  These,  and  a  thousand  monstrous 
teisions,  ungoverned  like  the  fire  of  their  early, 
blind  and  hasty  dt'sires,  are  the  effects  of  that 
preposterous  matrimony  that  is  contracted  upon 
utcb  foundations  as  these. 

How  IS  it  possible  anything  but  thii»  or  such 
is  this  cnn  be  the  issue,  since  when  the  fint 
^k*wres  arc  gratified,  dislikes  and  aversions, 
hateful  regret  and  repent ings,  as  naturally  succeed 
•ueh  corrupt  and  half-born  love,  as  hatred 
tucceeded  the  same  kind  of  affection  in  Ammon, 
when  he  had  ravished  his  slstert  and  which  made 
bitn,  as  It  were,  kick  her  down  titnirs. 

A  true  aflectton  can  never  be  the  product  of 
i  vicious  inclination^  any  more  than  an  evil  tree 
can  brin^  forth  good  fruit,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  ;  a  chaste^  affeetionatG  em- 
bfice.  is  quite  another  thin^ ;  the  one  is  from 
Ijenven  formed  in  the  soul  for  the  good  of  man- 
by  the  glorious  hand  of  a  beneficent  power, 
ittrected  for  the  propegntion  of  a  ehasle  and 
OS  breed,  fitted  with  inbred  original 
'imsdesty  and  principles  of  virtue,  as  it  were, 
coaveyed  by  blood  to  the  honour  of  the  very 
ordinance  of  matrimony  itself,  and  of  the 
primitire  loititution  of  it  in  paraiiiae.  Stiall  we 
ooflstitute  a  vicious  or  vitiated  desire  in  the 
Toem  of  love,  and  n  corrupt  combination  of  two 
ittO^med  pieces  of  pollution  under  the  shelter  of 
legal  forms,  iind  call  this  matrimony?  It  can 
produce  nothing  but  mischief  and  confuiiou,  the 
Diture  of  the  thing  dictates  no  other. 

To  say  love  is  not  essential  to  the  form  of 
i  marriage  is  true ;  but  to  say  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  felicity  of  a  married  state,  and  consequently 
ta  that  which  I  call  matrimony,  is  not  true  ;  and 
yov  may  as  truly  say  that  peace  is  not  essential 
BO  the  good  of  a  family,  as  that  the  harmony  and 
«oisj|unction  of  souls  arc  not  essential  to  the 
ttipnlnevs  of  the  persons  joined  together. 

if  t\c  Man  or  woman  that  is  to  marry  do  not 
value  whether  they  are  happy  or  no,  or  whether 
thoy  live  with  the  person  they  are  to  marry  in  a 
rir  or  peace,  always  jarring,  fighting, 
liing,  or  always  agreeing,  uniting,  and 
their  desires  and  designs*  If  ii  is 
irent  whether  they  are  at  doves  always 
ig  nndcr  one  another^  wings,  or  lerpeats 


I  hissing  at  and  stinging  one  another,  sufli  may 
marry  blindfold,  and  expect  the  nontiequences ; 
such  a  woman  may  take  a  man  as  the  sow  take« 
the  boar  in  her  season,  merely  to  raise  a  litter, 
merely  lo  gratify  her  brutal  p.irt ;  and  when  that 
is  gratified,  and  he  or  she  perhaps  surfeited  with 
the  person,  may  run  away  to  an  adulterous 
bargain  with  another,  for  the  mere  gust  of  variety, 
B!  is  often  the  case.  In  short,  what  is  marrying, 
and  what  is  the  meeting  of  the  sexes,  where 
love  and  an  original  affection  is  not  concerned  ? 
it  is  too  wicked  to  mention,  too  vite  to  name ;  to 
describe  it  would  run  me  into  the  worst  sort  of 
levity,  and  I  must  talk  as  viciously  as  they  act 
that  do  so. 

Conceive  of  it  then  tn  the  grossest  terms  you 
can,  in  terms  suited  to  the  beastly  part,  in  terms 
fitted  to  give  your  thoughts  the  greatest  disgust, 
and  to  fill  you  wiih  detestarion ;  for,  in  a  word, 
thcfc  is  nothing  of  decency  or  modesty,  nothing 
chaste  or  virtuous,  can  be  said  about  It.  It 
is  true  everybody  that  does  marry  in  this  man- 
ner does  not  consult  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  do  not  perhaps  consider  what  they  ore  doing. 

They  do  not    iook  into  the  scandal  of  it,  or 

weigh  the  consequences— they  desire  a  man 

that  is  indeed  the  fact ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  cannot  be  dented  :  but  the  lady  does 
not  consider  what  consequences  attend  its  being 
desired  in  such  a  manoer^_she  takes  the  thing  as 
it  nppears— the  man  offers  to  her  upon  honour* 
able  terms,  as  they  are  corruptly  called ;  that  is, 
he  will  marry  her ;  she  neither  inquires  of 
herself  whether  he  is  the  roan  of  her  choice, 
whether  she  loves  him,  and  upon  what  reason 
and  foundauoQ  the  love  subsists,  whether  upon 
his  person  as  a  man^  or  his  merit  as  a  man  of 
virtue  and  sense.  But  shit  ignoranily  panes 
over  these  things,  and  does  not  see  that  she  lies 
open  to  all  the  censure,  which,  1  say,  is  justly  due 
to  such  a  kind  of  matrimony. 

This  is  saying  as  much  in  her  favour  as  the 
case  will  admit,  as  much  as  indeed  it  is  possible 
to  say  for  her  :  but  let  her  strip  the  case  naked 
of  all  the  false  glosses  which  it  is  perhaps  covered 
with,  and  then  look  upon  it  ^  or  let  her  look  into 
it  after  a  year  or  two,  worn  out  in  the  odd, 
uncouth,  retrogade  wedlock  that  she  is  engaued 
in,  and  then  she  will  see  wtih  other  eyes  ;  llien 
she  will  see  she  wedded  a  worthless,  senseless, 
vain  and  empty  shadow  of  a  man,  in  gratifieation 
of  the  humour  which  she  was  at  that  time  in  for 
a  bedfellow  ;  that  she  has  the  man,  and  no  more, 
and  that  now  all  the  rest  is  wanting ;  that  she 
has  the  man  but  not  the  husband,  not  the  com- 
panion, not  the  obliging,  affectionate  relative 
that  she  ought  to  have  looked  for,  and  to  have 
fixed  her  choice  upon  ;  and  what  bitter  reproaches 
does  she  load  herself  with  when  she  sees  herself 
in  the  arms  of  a  fool  instead  of  a  man  of  srnse^ 
of  a  brute  and  a  boar  instead  of  a  man  of  breeding 
and  behaviour,  of  a  churl  and  a  fury  instead  of  a 
man  of  humour  and  temper ;  and  ail  this  occa- 
sioned by  her  following  blindly  and  rashly  that 
young  wanton  inclination,  which  she  knew  not 
how  to  govern. 

This  is  treating  the  crime  with  tenderness  and 
the  criminal  with  pity,  that  must  bo  confessed, 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  do  so  in  compassion  to 
human  infirmity.     But  when  all  that  is  done,  1 
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mutt  be  allowed  to  lay,  the  fact  deserves  Ihc' 
severett  reflectioo,  let  the  ignomnce  or  raihncst, 
or  whatever  other  inrirmity  of  the  persont,  be 
pleaded  in  their  fxciue* 

h  may  be  further  lujrgested,  that  sometimes 
these  unhappy  consequences  do  not  follow,  or,  if 
you  plciLftG.  it  it  not  alw.tyit  so  bad.  But  this 
arguci  nothing  in  fai^our  of  the  false  step  tnken, 
or  the  gross  conduct  spoken  of.  Providence 
niayi  in  cotnpftsaion  to  the  inHrmJti«?5  of  his 
ortltarNi  dMi  with  them  better  than  they 
deterve^  and  may  mercifully  spare  the  punish- » 
meats  wbloh  they  ought  to  expect ;  but  thiK 
mercy  is  far  from  a  reason  why  they  should 
oflfend  ;  on  the  contrttry^  it  is  a  reason  why  they 
should  not. 

Oo  the  other  hand.  Now  view  but  the  felicity 
of  a  married  couple  engaged  before  marrinRe  by 
a  mutuiiJ,  0  sincere^  and  well  grounded  atTection  ; 
who  love,  and  know  why  they  do  so  ;  love  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  real  merits  persona)  vir- 
tue, simtUtude  of  tempers,  mutual  delights;  that 
Me  good  sense,  good  humour,  wit,  aod  ogreeiible 
temper  in  one  another,  and  know  it  when  they 
•ee  it,  and  how  to  judge  of  it ;  that  make  eacih 
the  o^eci  of  a  reciprocal  choice,  and  fix  nil  the 
view  of  their  future  felicity  in  the  possession  of 
the  person  to  loved ;  whose  affection  is  founded 
in  honour  aud  virtue,  their  intentions  modest* 
their  desirci  ckaste,  and  their  designs  e<|U&liy 
sincere. 

Wbisn  these  come  togelber,  there  is  matrimony 
\n  its  perfection  i  if  they  marry,  Ihey  can  anvwer 
the  minister,  when  he  asks  them,<— Will  you  iove 
him  ?  Will  you  love  her  ?^ — the  moxi  oan  say,  1 
wtlli  because  I  do ;  I  will,  and  the  is  assured  I 
will ;  1  will,  for  she  highly  merits  ail  my  affection. 

It  i«ould  call  fur  a  volume,  not  a  page^  to 
deKiribfl  the  happiness  of  this  couple.  Possession 
does  not  lessen,  but  heighten  their  enjoyments  ; ' 
the  flame  does  not  exhaust  itself  by  burnmg.  but 
increases  by  its  continuance ;  it  is  youn^  tu  its 
remotest  age;  time  makes  no  abatement;  they 
are  never  surfeited,  never  satiated ;  they  enjoy 
all  tha  delights  of  iovo  without  the  crimind 
•xoasiea;  modesty  and  decency  guide  tbtfir 
aotlona,Bad  set  bounds,  not  only  to  their  motions, 
but  tn  their  desires ;  and«  as  Milton  emphatically 
•xpressea  it : — 

•*  ghmll  to  Ws  wifc  adhere, 

And  tllsv  sbisU  b«  one  flcsb,  one  he«rt,  Ofos  lool." 

MUt.  !>».  Ub.  K,  fol.  3t4r 

Nothing  criminal  con  creep  in  between,  or 
among  the  pleasures  they  enjoy  ;  their  deli^'hts 
are  full,  yet  they  are  chaste,  temperate^  cooattuit. 
and,  in  a  word,  durable. 

Their  chiidrcn  arc  like  their  parents,  as 
•treams  arc  from  fountains,  formed  m  the  mould 
of  virtuo  and  modesty;  not  furies  and  little 
devils,  that  partake  of  the  rage  they  were  formed 
in,  witli  their  blood  boiling  before  ii  comes  to  tiie 
ooDsiitency  of  its  duo  vigour ;  but  they  hand 
down  virtue  to  their  posterity  by  the  due  course 
of  nature,  and  the  consequence  of  due  calmness 
nod  serenity  in  their  own  spirits;  for  it  is 
certain  that  humour  and  temper  descend  in  the 
line  of  families  as  well  aa  diseases  and  distemper  ; 
it  is  a  just  encouragement  to  virtuo  that  it  is  ao, 
and  it  is  just  to  let  such  know  it  for  the  cneotsr. 
■gemeot  of  tbdr  good  conduct. 


How  blest  is  the  house  wber«  tooh  a  coufrie 
inhabit  I  and  all  this  differeoee  Hows  marvi^ 
from  thif  one  branch,  vi2.  love  before  tu 
tovc  is  the  constituting  quality  of  their  m 
the  reason  of  it,  the  foundation  on  whi—  .,  .,„, 
built,  and  the  support  of  it  after  it  was  bnilu 
Such  families  are  happy  by  the  mem  nainral 
consequence  of  life ;  their  tempers  have  nothing 
in  them  to  form  any  discord  or  strife  from  ;  ihey 
cannot  dilfer.  contend,  rage,  quarrel,  rtfleot, 
reproach,  provoke ;  it  is  not  in  them ;  natnre  hii 
no  such  thwart  lines  drawn  over  their  oonstituttoni 
they  are  united  in  good,  and  can  never  be  nnllad 
in  evil  too  ;  these  contraries  would  not  illustrtti^ 
but  destroy  one  another  ;  in  a  word»  they  an  ill 
love,  and  because  they  are  all  love,  therden 
their  behaviour  is  all  peace ;  the  calm  b  in  tlw 
loul,  and  when  it  is  so,  there  never  can  bei 
^  itorm  in  (he  mind  ;  love  is  not  in  them  a  pasMMv 
'  but  a  qiiiility  ;  It  is  rooted  and  riveted  in  tiMir 
very  beings,  Ihcy  have  a  dliposition  to  it  in  tbm 
I  very  nature. 

This  being  a  settled  principle  in  tbein,  botl 
I  natural  and  habitual,  it  comes,  of  coune,  !• 
I  exert  itself  in  the  article  of  matrimonv.^l, 
ihey  resolve  not  to  marry  but  where  they  arc 
sure  and  fully  satisfied  they  can  love,  that  Is  t« 
say,  that  as  they  resolve  it  to  bo  a  duty,  so  they 
resolve  to  practise  it.^ — 2.  In  order  lo  thii^ 
prudenne  directs  ihcm  to  reject  every  offer  when 
love  does  not  concur  With  trie  other  circumstanee^ 
and  make  tha  person  perfectly  not  agRiibll 
only,  but  the  object  of  thctr  sincere  and  campiiti 
iillectiua,  and  that  upon  good  foundatioui  toa. 

U  hen  these  things  happen,  then  they  marry  ( 
if  the  person  thus  married  meets  with  a  dit^ 
pointment,  as  how  often  is  the  sincerett  afiaoiiat 
abused,  be  it  that  the  lady  m--  '  ~  bad 
husband,  is  mistakeiJ  in  the  object,  i  irtd 

upon  an  unworthy  fellow  that  leij^t  ^M 

honour,  and  virtue,  in  bis  addresses,  and  pravei 
a  hypucriU'  in  them  all ;  i^hat  is  the  confequead? 
bhc  is  made  niiscrable  indeed,  and  wretchedly 
m;  but  wo  do  not  see  the  house  made  a  hedUai 
it  is  not  tire  on  one  side  and  tinder  on  the  other i 
it  IS  not  sulphur  and  nitre,  which  met  ting  mskd 
thunder;  the  brute  behaves  as  brute^i  wiLi ;  bat 
the  poor  lady  mourns ;  toes  herself  made  8ii> 
ser>ibie  by  the  man  she  loves ,  bears  it  I* 
christians  bear  reniediiess  sorrows,  perhxps  piacs 
under  it  and  dies,  as  is  the  faiti  of  uiaa^  i 
failhful,  tender,  and  atfectiornt^  •  "  f^  *■■ '  fit 
ttiu  same  thm^  in  ih<!  mati;  i  is 

appearance  good,  she  is  to  j 
you(h,  of  hi&  attection,  of   liis  hrfrt   a 
love,  whom  he  miitli:  his  choice  btrforr 
and  placed  hit  d flight  in  alter wanl 
c^m  see  tlie  inside  aud  soul  of  tt 
proves  a   piece   of  froth   and   vai..u^ 
luKuriouti  expensive,  thoughtless  in  I 
cold  and  indiifercnt  in  her  oilfauttonp  aA(t,  aft  itHi 
loose  and  hght ;  and,  in  a  word,  aoyttd^  if 
everything,  that  is  fuoiiih  oud  wtdi«d. 

k  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  angtitsh  el  Mb 
soul  at  the  disappoint  meat.  He  had  fined  tali 
love  with  a  hrm  oud  riveted  force,  aa  a  wi»a  Wl 
would  and  ouglit,  loug  before  be  married  hti, 
nay,  perhaps  bef«iie  he  couriinl  her;  \m  bad 
chosen  her  from  tha  btiAuiiful,  the  weaJthyt 
virtuous,  and  ibe  K«o<l*buiiioared,  ainoof 
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,  eifeuinftfifiooi  beings  gowlt  he  had  room  to 

Aft  bo  lo«e<l  before  marria^et  ho  reaolved  to 

ive  her  ofterwaitls^   because   lie   wa«   iore  he 

:  iind  thus  he  resolved  to  tniike  her  happy, 

aia  him&clf  biip|iy  in   huvin^c   her.      But 

be  diiAppointcd  when  he  Ands  a  traitor  in 

boiom*  a  fury  in  hii  bod,  a  serpent  in  hti 

that   neither  lovei,   vidues,   nor   regards 

ThAt,  niter  a  few  yean,  or   prrhiipt  doyt, 

:tt  nil  her  nrntrioioniql  vowa,  the  siron^at 

of  the  aolentneii  oath  ;    thinka  of  nothing 

bus  plooiurQ  and  foily,  dt'Sptset  the  entreattes  of 

btf  nuabiind,  and,  at  lost,  himself  at  a  huihund  ; 

mk  U  HMJ  ho,  cloies  all  with  running  away  from 

Un,  or   with   ruining   htm,    breaking   both  hb 

heart  and  hia  fortuneB  together*  i 

Thei«   are  toms  of  the  disasters  where  the  ' 

la  on  one  tide  without  the  other.     What 

then  be  the  consequences  where  it  is  of 

Liher  aide?     How  miserable,   how   distracted 

Umily  dors  it  mtike  t     And  in  what  wretched 

lingi  does  it  frequeutly  end.    To  roarry  without 

i^n  !     It  seems  to  be  like  two  bulls  chained 

ler,  that  beiag  tied  so  close  as  thut  they 

lOOi  gure  and  kiii  one  another,  yet  are  always 

•tfiriog  to  do  it,  wiahau]^  to  do  it ;  and,  if  they 

break  th«  boutls,  never  f^ul  to  bring  tl  to  pass, 

I  Ciinnot  think,  and  have  lo  many  reasons  for 

ly  opinion,  1  believe  I  shall  nerer  alter  it ;  ]  lay, 

CiiiQOi  think  the  marriage  can  be  lawful  whero 

waf  QOl  a  reiolved,  settled  affection,  sin- 

rtljr  embraced  before  the  matrimony  was  con-* 

■a£t«(i.      I  will  not  follow  Mr  Miiton,  and  carry 

up  to  this,  that  it  may  bo  dissolved  again  upon 

that  single  account :    no,  no ;   I  shall   open  do 

doors  to  the  vitiated  wishes  of  the  tirooi,  where 

would  have  marriage  be  a  stated  contract ; 

b«re,    4ti    the    partic^s'   agreement    luadu    the 

gain,  >o  the  sanie  niutuul  agieement  might 

4isfolvc  it  y  where,  as  insincere  love  joined  thvm, 

fincerc  and  perfect  hatred  should  part  them 

This  would  fill  the  world  with  confusion, 

Ottld  pollute  the  ordinance  of  matrimony,  instead 

ling  It  sacred  as  (.iod*s  holy  ordinance  ;  it 

lOttId  make  marriage  a  stale,  a  convenience,  to 

the  sensual  pari,  and  to  be  made  use  of  as 

not  Ml  ba  noiacd;  and  when  that  worst 

tba  aifeetiona  was  satiated,  the  parties  be 

to  pleaM  and  gratily  their  wicked  appetito 

mnh  variety, 

1  his  IS  not  talking  tike  christiani,  or  like  men 
ofTirtue,  no,  not  idie  men  guided  by  human 
|;inukDOe,  or  by  tivit  polity,  much  ie»i  reason; 
lar  ihia  would  corrupt  the  biood  of  families,  level 
IBioJiilid  with  one  another,  conlound  order,  and, 
ia  a  word,  fill  the  world  with  whoredom. 
No^  no  i  if  you  wiil  rush  like  the  horse  into  the 
I  if  you  will  be  mad|  aud  follow  rashly, 
Wtthout  consideration,  the  raging  heat  of 
inclioation  only,  and  go  hoodwinked  and 
biuHiad,  you  must  take  the  con  sequences  to  your- 
lilrei;  if  you  will  wed  without  allVction,  you 
bo  Oootent  to  live  without  aif«rction  ;  if  vou 
mdly  together,  you  must  expect  to  live 
together  ;  as  lung  (Jhurlc^  said  to  his 
\  th«  Duke  of  York,  when  he  had  married 
lbs  liOfd  chooeeUor'S  daughter  in  private,  and 
bave  disowned  her  in  public,  "you  must 
«•  you  brew.''     U^  short,  the  bond  ia  too 


sacred  to  be  broken  at  pleasure ;  the  cb»iin  too 
strong  for  the  two  bulla  to  break ;  as  you  arc 
once  bound,  you  must  remain  in  bonds;  onoe 
in  Algiers,  and  ever  a  slave;  nothing  roleoits 
you  but  A  redemption  by  dcath«  on  one  side  or 
othf?r. 

How  foolish  then,  as  well  as  wicked  and  un- 
lawful, is  it  to  marry  before  you  love.  To  ruth 
into  a  state  of  irrecoverable  life,  without  the  only 
article  that  can  make  It  tolerable.  They  that 
marry  without  affection  go  to  sea  without  a 
rudder;  launch  into  the  most  dangerous  ocean 
without  a  pilot,  and  without  a  compass.  Love 
is  the  only  pilot  of  a  married  state ;  without  it 
thf>r«  is  nothing  but  danger  in  the  attempt, 
''  nothing  but  ruin  in  the  consequence. 

The  dirty  part  of  it  f  have  mentioned ;  and  I 
still  insist  upon  it.  that  tt  is  not  a  miitrimony 
of  a  right  kind.  To  me  it  is  no  matrimony  ai 
all;  but  a  corrupt,  raiih,  hoi-hctuicd  (diid  worse) 
bargain,  made  to  gratify  the  worst  port  of  the 
man  or  woman,  to  please  thejgrossest  part  of  his 
constitution,  and  for  uothtng^else.  Let  a  modest 
woman,  if  such  she  can  be,  stand  forth,  and 
answer  this  one  short  question  '— 

i*ray,  madam,  what  do  you  marry  this  gentle- 
man for  ? 

bhc  cannot  say,  she  marries  him  to  take  care 
of  her  ofTairs,  as  b  generally  the  plea  of  the 
young  forward  widows,  for  she  is  a  maiden  lady, 
and  has  tio  affairs. 

She  cannot  say,  she  marries  for  maiatenance, 
for  she  is  rich,  aud  has  a  plentiful  estate, 

ijhe  caimot  say,  she  marries  for  o^ectioD,  for 
she  declares  she  does  not  love  him. 

She  cannot  say,  it  is  to  have  childrcni  for  she 
says  something  else  to  that,  of  which  our  next 
chapter  shall  speak  more  fully. 

l*ray,  tht^n,  what  do  you  marry  this  man  for  ? 
Her  answer,  if  she  wiiJ  speak  truth,  must  be 
this  ; — Truly,  because  J  want  to  iie  with  a  man* 
liorrid  plea  !  Is  this  a  just  reason  for  matri- 
mony ?  And  can  it  be  hoo««tly  called  matrimony ; 
whatever  it  may  be  called  in  the  sense  of  legal 
forms,  con  it  be  culkd  «o  in  the  sense  of  con- 
science and  of  honour  -'  Is  it  not  much  more 
proper  to  say^  it  ia  a  ut.itrimonial  whoredom  ? 

J  see  but  one  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this 
argument,  or  be  made  a  plea  for  this  kind  of 
matrimony,  and  this  is  a  coarse  one  for  either 
purty,  I  confess,  but  much  more  so  for  the 
lad)L'3,  viz.— That  marriage  is  said  to  be  ap- 
pomted  to  prevent  fornication  ;  and  that  U  is  a 
f>cripture  direction  to  mairy,  rather  tiion  to 
burn.  Let  them  that  m&rry  upon  this  foundation 
acknowledge  it  then,  and  tell  one  another  so 
beforehand,  and  see  how  the  tale  will  sit  on  the 
tongue  of  a  young  gentleman,  when  lie  courts  o 
lady,  and  begins  to  address  her  thus  i^^ 

**  Madam,  I  have  a  great  desh^  to  marry  you.** 

"  Pray,  sir,**  says  she,  **  what  do  you  desire  tne 
for?     You  du  nut  love  me,  J  hear" 

•'  Why  no,  truly,"  says  he,  •*  I  can't  say  I  have 
much  love  for  you,  or  lor  anybody  cite,  '* 

•*  Why  then  do  you  marry,  pray  ?"  oays  she. 

**  Why,  madam,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  says  he, 
"  I  want  a  woman,  and  1  am  loath  to  f^o  to  a 
whoro,  so  1  will  supply  myself  in  a  lavjful  way.* 

This  would  be  Very  impudent,  you'll  say,  it 
may  be .;  but  I  must  add,  it  is  honest,  and  iLuch 
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boncstcr  than  to  swear  he  loves  her  above  nil  the 
world,  damn*  himwlf  over  and  over  if  he  doti't ; 
tells  her  a  thousand  lies  to  draw  licr  ia,  and  when 
he  is  jnarrird,  teljs  her  the  truth  in  a  brutish  and 
insolent  manner,  that  he  never  cured  one  far- 
thin}?  for  her  ;  that  he  wanted  a  woman,  and  took 
her  for  his  convenience  ;  and  Ibat  now  he  hot 
had  hU  611  of  her,  ghe  would  greatly  oblige  him  if 
she  would  dispoie  of  heriolf  out  of  his  wa^v  offer* 
ing  her  one  of  his  garters  for  the  occasion. 

It  would  lead  me  into  the  grand  error  of  lan- 
fuagCt  which  I  have  professed  to  avoid,  if  I  should 
f^rctend  to  give  this  wicked,  vile  part,  a  full  de- 
lineation ;  it  is  difficult  lo  express  such  a  dirty 
subject  in  clean  words ;  and  therefore  I  avoid 
giving  the  ladici  the  anatomy  of  a  couple  come 
together  without  a  previous  affection ;  or  the  dis- 
courses  that  pass  bctwceii  them  when,  perhaps, 
one  side  or  other  arc  disappointed  In  the  grand 
expectation*     It  would  surfeit  the  reader  to  hear 

a  certain  tradesman's  lady  calJ  her  husband- 

dog,  and  ask  him  what  he  ihinks  she  married 
him  for?     Nor  should  I  mention  so  foul  a  btory. 

did  not  Mrs  -^- give  oil  her  neighbours  leave 

to  hear  her  say  a  thousand  things,  iri  plainer 
English,  to  him  every  day  of  a  grosser  kind. 

If  the  Udics  will  speak,  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  street  will  never  hold  their  tongues*  When 
the  secrets  of  the  bed-^ch.inibcr  become  no  longer 
secrets,  and  the  wife  shall  publish  her  own  sbiine, 
who  can  she  think  will  conce^d  it?  When  she 
eeaics  to  blush,  who  wili  blush  for  her? 

But  it  is  enough ;  let  us  touch  this  vile  part 
with  OS  light  a  stroke  as  possible,  and  you  must 
he  content  to  go  without  the*  modest  Lady  S— — 

B  ' *s   story  ;  as  also  the  diverting  complaint 

of  Madam  Arab. with  that  of  the  new-mar- 
ried AldcrmaQ s  lady,  and  several  more  of 

the  discontented  pari  of  tliis  modest  town,  unless 
you  pleaie  to  get  an  account  of  them  from  their 
own  mouths,  which  they  are  most  ready  to  do  on 
all  occasions,  us  public  as  you  please,  men,  boys 
and midwives,  being  prescnL 

This  is  the  ctfect  of  marrying  without  afTec- 
tioo,  wttbout  a  serious,  pre-engaged  soul,  without 
mutual  and  unfeigned  complaisance  and  dcltgbt 
one  in  another ;  in  a  word,  this  is  what  I  call 
matrimonial  whoredom ;  if  I  miscal  it,  let  me  be 
cooTinced  by  the  better  behaviour  of  the  persons, 
that  I  slander  the  state  of  life  thus  entered  into, 
and  then  1  shall  acknowledge  my  error  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  of  me  before 

CHAPTER  W 
or  MAaaTmo,  and  tbbn    rirBLicLT    frofessiko 

TO  DSSiaa  TMET  MAY  HAVE  NO  CHILORBN,  AND 
or  VtinO  MEANS,  mtSICAL  OR  DIABOLtCAL,  TJ 
TRIVKNT    CONCEPTION* 

TuAT  matrimony  was  inttituied  for  the  regular 
propagation  of  kind,  I  have  noted  already,  and 
need  repeat  no  part  of  it ;  I  only  add,  that  the 
present  vitiated  humour  oftho  times  has  brought 
up  our  modern  wits  lo  cavil  at  the  words  regular 
propagation.  They  will  allow  it  to  bti  proper  for 
the  regularity,  but  not  GSsenUal  to  the  propaga- 
tion, and  so  Uiey  would  hate  matrimony  be  only 
taken  for  civil  ref^ulation  of  government,  ap* 
pointed  merely  by  humane  polity,  and  the  con- 
trivance of  statesmen,  to  keep  the  people  iu  a 


kind  of  formal  subjection  to  oonstitiitjooi  «od  §•• 

vernment,  and  to  make  the  lawyen  work,  to  or- 
der inheritances  and  successioos,  as  they  Uitak 
6t. 

For*  say  they,  in  ih^  Beginning  it  was  not  a» ; 
and  then  they  bring  us  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
his  mjiid  Hagar,  Jacob  marrying  two  sisterta  tod 
then  lying  with  both  their  maids,  and  ite  lifec 
These  e&ample^,  they  say,  prove  ibot  pfOfMffillM 
being  a  general  work,  ought  not  to  be  bi^^cbt 
into  bondage,  and  under  (he  subject ioq  «I  IbiM 
constitution- regularities,  but  that  succ^tfiioiii  aad 
inheritances  should  be  wholly  patriarchal,  ibt  h» 
ther  dividing  his  substanca  among  his  cbildno, 
as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  then  they  add  Mr  Dvj^m, 
a  levrd  poat,  upon  that  subject : 

"  When  iziAn  on  in«jiy  mulUpti«d  luS  kiad, 
£rc  oav  to  on«  wu  curvedl^r  coafiA'd.'* 

If  fwere  upon  the  subject  of  polygamy  in  tiiti 
chapter.  I  should,  perhaps  seasonably  too,  antser 
this  corrupt  way  of  reasoning  here  ;  but  it  nuj 
come  in  its  place;  at  present  my  thougbti^«Bd 
applications  are  aaother  way. 

The  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  ftcknowladiid 
principles  of  the  christian  religion  which  we  pro*^ 
tess,  have  united  their  force  to  lay  as  nader  fill^ 
jection  to  this  part  of  constitutioo-govemoiiM, ' 
as  those  men  call  it ;  and  be  it  right  or  wrocig  ii 
its  own  nature,  be  it  better  or  worse  lo  itadC  sad 
in  Its  circumstances,  vn  are  under  this  ragulatiat 
bom  in  the  reach  of  it,  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
our  country  bind  us  to  it,  and  there  is  no  r«ita 
to  make  that  a  pretence ;  the  cavil  eta  bmvt  no 
force  among  us  in  this  nation. 

Let  me  explain  a  Uttlo  upon  this  subjett.  t»4 
if  It  be  too  grave  1  shall  be  the  shorter,  but  itii 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  understood.  It  ^ 
I  plain,  whatever  silence  we  may  pretend  the  scrip* 
lure  has  shown,  our  laws  have  deCermtned  it  te  M 
fixed  fast  upon  us ;  no  man  may  have  two  mto 
at  a  time  here. 

L  Because  the  laws  of  the  land  forbid  it,  lod 
make  it  criminaL 

2.  Because  both  the  man  and  the  woman  biti 

I  themselves  against  it  by  mutual  agreemcntt  mA 

L  marry  po&iiivcly  upon  that  condition. 

I      Hrst,  The  laws  of  the  land.   Every  law  is.  >^  I 

I  may  say,  of  our  own  making.    Every  maD  it  boasd 

I  by  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  be  ii  boucMl  to  He 

obligation,  that  is,  to  obey  and  subject  himself  ts 

,  them  ;   and  he  consents  in  themaktnf  to  tabail 

to  the  punishment  in  case  of  a  bresdi  d(  Une 

laws,      i  he  parliament  is  a  true  ripriwtiHw 

of  the  whole  country ;  every  sobjeei  b  prcinl 

at  the  making  every  law  that  pance,  tlKMigh  ee^ 

t  personally,  yet  he  ts  present  r^pretentatitciy  is 

his  representative,  and  actually  makes  every  tsw 

that  passes ;  ho  consents  to  it^  and  sobmics,  er 

promiies  to  submit  to  it ;  and  this   makes  hii 

punishment  just  and  rational  too,  if  he  breiki 

the  law,  because  he  first  yielded  to  be  gevctwd 

by  it. 

Now  the  laws  of  our  country  An  of  tsralteii 
in  this  case;  the  common  or  statute  Uw, endtln 
divine  law,  which  we  call  oooscMfOoei  tbe  M 
makes  what  we  call  constitutton,  ao4  Ii  iMUfkl^ 
upon  what  our  legislature  toppoied  lo  be  Ikt 
meaning  and  design  of  the  laws  of  0«d  i  fsf  1^ 
legislative  authority  of  our  country  oteet  aieli* 
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tended  to  contradict  either  the  l&w  of  nature  or 
the  divine  law. 

A»  then  the  tawB  of  our  country'  enjoin  it. 

Ai  theic  lawf  of  our  country  are  conioniint  to, 
or  It  leaft  are  Auppoied  to  be  fouaded  upoD^  the 
Uwi  of  God,  And  the  laws  of  nature. 

And  AS  we  are  all  bound,  as  memben  of  the 
constitutiou,  to  lubmit  to  and  be  governed  by 
tlieUwiof  our  country. 

And,  lastly,  wo  are  bound  bj  the  laws  of  God 
to  obey  the  lawful  authority  of  that  government  i 
nod  country  we  live  under.  I 

So  by  all  these  obligations  we  are  oblifi^ed 
•fttlMt  polygamy,  and  it  would  be  a  sinful  excur- 
•ieci  for  us  to  come  into  iL 

Secondly,  Became  both  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man  bind  themtclvcs  oj^ainit  it  by  mutual  a^rce- 
mcnt.  and  marry  positively  upon  that  condition. 

What  we  arc  muiualty  cng-a^ed  by  contract  to 
pgrferm^  and  which  it  is  lawful  to  perform,  it  is 
mlftwfti]  for  us  not  to  perform.  It  is  a  vulgar, 
but  well*foundcd  proverb  nr  proverbial  saying, 
every  hooett  man  is  oj  good  as  hi«  word.  Ccr* 
taUlly  a  mutual  compact  is  tnutually  obllf^ini;^ ; 
Mif  ean  it  be  pretended  that  (here  is  any  force 
tal.it«forthe  nuui  knows  he  marries  upon  that 
QMdition  ;  if  not,  let  him  but  tell  his  mfc  he  will, 
lOCirithstJiiiding  his  agreement,  marry  another 
whiie  fhc  is  living ;  and  let  him  leG  who  will  take 
him  upon  those  terms ;  if  the  lady  cotisents  to  it, 
that  t  another  case,  I  shall  then  say  this  only, 
vie  that  be  does  not  offend  her  ;  he  cximmits  no 
breach,  no  trespass  upon  her ;  as  to  his  disobeying 
ind  breakinf  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  country, 
lat  him  answer  for  that  where  those  things  are  to 
answered  for  ;  but  as  to  his  wife,  he  docs  her 
wrong,  if  he  takes  ten  wives  together,  because 
ih«  contented  to  it,  and  took  him  under  the  cx- 
prfsi  condition. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
eoofirms  this  point ;  that  let  us  pretend  to  what 
ftcuse  we  will  for  polygamy,  from  the  pretended 
lileDce  of  the  Scripture^  yet  we  are  efTt^ctually 
prohibited  and  foreclosed  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
■od  by  our  voluntary  consent,  expressed  in  the 
'l»lemnest  of  all  oathf,  the  marriage  contract. 

fietng  thcD  under  the  obligation  of  single- 
baaded  matrimony,  let  ui  talk  of  it  as  it  lies,  nnd 
fo  badt  to  where  we  left  o^.  This  matrimony 
is  at  least  the  only  lawful,  ettabliahed,  iiiid  regular 
OMans  oi  propaj^ation  of  the  species.  All  births 
out  of  ttiis  circle  are,  as  it  was  in  the  old  Jewish 
iXMiStitytioa,  out  of  God*s  congregation,  forabas- 
lAfd  WAS  excluded  to  the  fourth  generation  ;  and 
ail  our  births  cjttra  matrimouial,  or,  as  the  Scots 
call  tl,  an  ihe  wrong  side  of  the  blankets,  arc 
spurious,  illegitimate,  and  given  up  to  tbe  rO' 
prOAch  iif  bastardy,  esteemed  corrupt  in  blood, 
and  carry  the  blot  or  blend  ia  the  escutcheon  to 
Ihc  end  of  time,  so  that  tlie  brand  is  indelible  ; 
ma  time,  no  merit  of  persons,  no  purchase  of 
honours  or  titles,  can  wipe  out  the  remembrance 
of  it. 

Tills  then  being  the  case,  I  need  not  tell  the 
tadies  that  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  arc 
•Uowed,  with  honour  and  rep^ilatlon,  to  bring 
ImUi  children  ;  it  is  the  only  protection  to  ihoir 
dMracters  when  they  are  with  chiid,  \ii  that  they 
Itava  A  father  for  it ;  that  it  was  born  in  wedlock  ; 
A  young  lady  is  big  with  child}  there  scandal 


begins  to  open  its  mouth.  Well,  what  then,  she 
is  married  !  Thcrel  nn  immediate  answer  that 
stops  everybody's  mouth  ;  and  the  virtue  of  the 
lady  is  no  more  struck  at,  nor  can  bo  j  for  it  is 
the  road  of  nature,  joined  with  the  direction  and 
limitation  Qf  the  law,  and  that  as  well  tbe  laws  of 
God  and  man  ;  of  which  at  large  in  its  place. 

But  hnw  then  comes  it  to  pass  that  people 
marry  that  would  have  no  offspring?  And  from 
what  principles  do  these  people  act  who  marry, 
and  tell  us  they  hope  they  shall  have  no  chil- 
dren ?  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  unwarrant- 
able and  preposterous  things  that  I  can  think  of 
in  all  the  articles  of  matrimony  ;  nor  can  I  make 
out^if  I  were  to  set  up  to  defend  it,  J  say,  f 
could  not  for  my  life  make  it  out  that  there  is 
the  least  pretence  In  it  to  honesty,  or  to  modesty, 
nay,  I  would  not  undertake  to  justify  the  morality 
of  it. 

But  let  us  first  sec  if  it  ean  be  reconciled  to 
modesty  ;  for  ihat  is  the  particular  point  1  am 
upon,  and  whether  it  docs  not  come  justly  under 
the  reproach  of  the  matrimonial  whoredom  that  I 
am  speaking  of. 

If  you  should  come  to  a  lady  of  the  greatest 
modcf  ty  and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  put  it  close 
to  her  upon  any  weighty  part  of  the  stibject.  as 
about  settlements,  inheriting  estates,  and  the  like, 
she  would  not  scruple,  though  perhaps  with  some 
little  reluctance,  at  that  kind  of  the  question,  that 
she  expects  to  have  ebildren  when  the  gentleman 
ond  she  comes  together.  Modesty  obliges  the 
lady  to  shun  and  avoid  the  discourse  as  much  as 
she  can  ;  but  she  tacitly  owns  she  is  to  be  under* 
stood  so  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  ;  and  if 
she  is  talked  to  among  her  own  sex,  where  she 
could  bo  free,  and  they  were  so  weak  as  to  ask 
her  such  a  question,  which  J  think  few  women 
would  do,  a*,  whether  she  expected  to  have  any 
children,  she  would  say,  **  Yes,  to  be  sure  ,  what 
do  you  think  I  marry  for  else?'* 

Now  take  a  married  life,  with  alt  iti  addenda 
of  family  cares,  the  trouble  of  looking  after  a 
household,  the  hazard  of  being  subject  to  the  hu- 
mours and  passions  of  n  churlish  man,  and  par> 
tJcularly  of  being  di^ppmuted,  and  matching  with 
a  tyrant  ond  a  family-brutt; ;  with  the  it  ill  more 
apparent  hazard  of  being  ruined  ia  fortune  by 
his  disasters  if  a  tradesman,  by  bU  immoralities  if 
a  gentleman,  and  by  his  vices  if  a  rake;  I  say, 
what  woman  in  her  senses  would  tie  herself  up  ju 
the  fetters  of  matrimony,  if  it  were  not  that  she 
desires  to  be  a  mrither  of  children,  to  multiply 
her  kind,  and,  in  short,  have  a  family  ? 

Ifshcdidnot,  she  would  be  next  to  lunatic 
to  marry,  to  give  up  her  liberty,  take  a  man  to 
call  muster,  and  promise  when  sho  takes  him  to 
honour  and  obey  him.  What  1  give  herself  away 
for  nothing !  mortgage  the  mirth,  the  freedom, 
the  liberty,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  ber  virgin 
state,  the  honour  and  authority  of  bdng  ber  own, 
and  at  her  own  dispose,  and  uil  thb  to  be  a  bar- 
ren doe,  a  wife  without  children ;  a  diihonour 
to  her  huiband,  and  a  reproach  to  herself  f  Can 
any  woman  in  her  wits  do  thus  ?  It  is  not  indeed 
consistent  with  common  sense. 

Toke  it  then  on  the  man's  tide,  it  is  the  same 
thing.  I  have  known  indeed  a  man  pretend  to 
profess  &uch  an  aversion  to  children  in  the  house, 
and  to  the  noise  mid  impertinences  of  them,  as  ha 
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called  It,  that  he  could  QOt  beiir  the  thou|;;hU  of 
them.  But  then  thii  man  did  not  pretend  to 
marry  i  and  90  far  he  was  in  the  right ;  his  con- 
duct woa  con^uous,  and  coniistent  with  iuelf, 
and  he  vras  all  of  a  pieoe. 

N.  B,  But  then  pray  note,  by  the  way,  thit 
man  mamVd  allerwArdt,  and  then  lio  wras  r«ady 
to  hang  himself  that  ho  had  no  children ;  that  he 
w&a  not  like  other  famiiiea  ;  that  he  looked  like  a 
hoQftC  that  heaven  had  blasted  i  that  othert  had 
children  enough,  and  some  more  than  they  could 
keep,  but  he  that  had  a  plentiful  fortune,  a  beau* 
tiful  woman  to  his  wKa,  and  l>oth  of  them  in  beaJth 
and  years  iuitablo,  should  be  barren. 

After  some  timctthat,  as  if  to  punish  hb  unjuBt 
averiionar  bit  wife  was  withheld  child-bearing^ 
ihe  brought  him  two  %ons  at  a  birth;  tho  man 
wai  overjoyed  and  thankful  for  them«  and  the 
fondest  father  in  the  world  :  Thus  he  stood  re- 
proved for  his  former  error»  and  was  a  living  wit* 
ness  agiiinst  himielt 

Tho  first  part  of  hit  conduct  wai  icandalou&ly 
wrong,  OB  1  navo  laid  i  the  aversion  to  children 
Wiis  unnatural ;  but  then  he  acted  the  rational 
part  so  far,  that  he  did  not  marry.  But  for  a 
man  or  woman  to  marry f  and  then  say,  they  de* 
lire  to  havo  no  children,  that  in  a  piece  of  prepos- 
terous nonsense,  neit  to  lunacy. 

If  A*G*,^  l^ravc  jester  at  mutrlmony.  who  (elts 
us  It  ii  the  onty  nsoMii  be  does  not  marry,  that 
boasts  the  ladies  are  everyday  dyin^  for  him,  and 
that  he  would  marry  but  that  he  hntcs  children  ;  1 
say,  if  he  will  please  to  have  one  of  those  modera 
witted  ladiei  that  desires  to  marry,  but  wotiid 
have  no  chlldieo,  they  may  certainly  marry,  and 
yet  resolve  upon  the  wholesome  negative  between 
til  cm  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  vii.  to  number 
fifty,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  it  it  g^rcat  odds  but 
they  may  obtain  the  seeming  answer  to  their  re- 
quest, and  go  barren  to  the  grave. 

But  if  any  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  ladies 
who  make  those  pretences,  let  the  gentleman  who 
has  a  mind  to  try  them  effectually,  and  who  pro. 
fbsici  to  love  a  pretty  lady's  conversation,  but 
hates  this  fooUsb  thing  called  coition,  as  Keligio 
Medici  calls  it ;  I  say,  let  him  put  (origin)  upon 
htmsclf^and  thenoourt  one  of  those  chaste  would, 
be- barren  ladies,  and  see  if  any  one  of  them  will 
take  him.  My  word  for  theui,  and  no  venture 
neither,  not  one  of  them  would  care  to  be  seen  in 
bis  company. 

Sir  Uoger  1' Est  range,  in  his  ^^sop  in  the  mo- 
ral  of  one  of  his  fables,  lias  this  short  story  very 
well  to  my  purpose ;  *'  Well  I  I  am  undone," 
Ba)*s  a  certain  grave  widow  lady  to  another  lady 
of  her  intimacy  {  **  J  am  undone,  I  say,  for  want 
of  a  good,  honest,  understanding,  sober  man,  to 
took  after  my  aflairf.  Everybody  cheats  me,  no- 
body will  pay  me ;  Mr has  left  me  in  good 

circumstances,  but  it  is  all  abroad  in  debu  and 
acoountf ;  and  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  every, 
body  imposes  upon  me  ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  i  think 
verily,  if  I  could  but  lind  such  a  penon  as  1  really 
wuut,  I  should  be  almost  tempted  to  matrimony. 
But  then  that  ugly,  nauicou*s  businesi  of  a  hus^ 
baud  and  a  bedftliuw,  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  pro- 
fess my  stomach  turns  at  the  thoughu  of  it ;  the 
wry  mention  of  it  iiiukcf  me  sick ;  it  puts  me 
i%ah*i  oiiall  my  thoo^ht*  again,  so  that,  m  short, 
I  sbali  be  ruluud  ^  i  know  nut  what  to  do. 


and  find  [ 
anythM^ 

le  dkam  ■ 


Well  I  howeyer,  as  she  had  told  h«r  mind  to 
the  other  lady,  and  bid  her  think  of  it,  and  find 
out  siicb  a  man  for  her,  if  she  met  with  aoytl 
suitable  to  her  circumstances,  the  lady 
her  one  day  full  of  joy,  and  big  with  the 
ver)'. 

*'  Oh  child,"  nyi  tibe,  **  I  have  thought  of  what 
you  told  roe  the  other  day  about  your  eireuii' 
stances,  I  have  found  a  man  that  will  fit  yoq 
every  way  lo  a  tittle  -.  so  grave,  io  sober,  so  bo- 
nest,  you  can  never  put  youriolf  into  bstttr 
bands ;  he  is  a  master  of  bunness,  and  bred  to  it  t 
ho  understands  acoompts,  making  leases,  lettlof 
farms,  knows  overything,  and  in  short,  you  eia 
never  have  such  an  opportunity  while  yon  llvet 
for  ho  will  suit  your  other  proposal  t4>o,  atKNit 
that  usual  affair  of  matrimony;  you  uoderftaod 
me,  madam ;  1  con  assure  yo'u«  he  will  never  (Mi* 
turb  you  that  way,  he  has  no  thoughts  of  tbit 
kind,  nor  is  he  in  a  condition  for  it.* 

The  lady  heard  her  with  smiles  till  the  cohnI 
to  the  very  last  words,  when  sho  turns  up  hur 
nose  with  a  snulT.  **  Away  1  away  [**  says  ^ 
**  I  thought  you  had  known  better  than  tfaatloei 
i  love  the  virtue,  as  I  told  you,  but  1  bat«  tbs 
intjrmity," 

Now  when  I  shall  see  any  one  of  those  ladiM 
who  are  for  marrying,  but  say,  they  hope  thiy 
shall  have  no  children ;  1  say,  when  1  shall  sm 
them  marry  an  origin,  or  such  a  man  as  thislidf 
recommended  to  her  ^end,  and  knowing  him  t# 
be  sucb,  theri  1  shall  no  longer  doubt  tbeir  sio- 
oerity. 

Or  when  one  of  those  Indie t,  prof«a«q|  ii 
aversion  to  children,  shall  also  maintain  on  avc«i> 
sion  to  matrimony  because  of  it,  and  shall  reject 
alt  the  best  offers,  the  handsomest  gealleineBi 
suitable  Mttlemcnts,  fla:reeable  figures^  end  tbi 
like,  and  resolve  the  celibacy  of  her  life,  partly 
because  ihi  would  have  no  children  ;  this  iadsid, 
however  it  may  reffect  upon  her  icose  and  bsr 
wisdom,  will  yet  reflect  nothing  upon  favr  virtari 
or  upon  her  sincerity,  l>ecau8e  she  acts  aceordiof 
to  her  profeitcd  sentiments  ;  and  all  her  ooe- 
duct  is  of  a  piece^ 

But  to  pretend  to  all  ibis  aversion  for  eb3drvi 
to  nauseate  the  nursing,  the  watching,  the  aqiisl- 
Ung,  the  fatigue  of  bringing  up  children,  wlkiei^ 
I  OS  they  call  it,  makes  a  womim  a  stave  and  a 
I  drudge  all  her  days;  to  be  perpetually  ezeJ^diD* 
( ing  against  this,  and  then  marry,  what  mtjst  wi 
I  call  this  I 

I  For  a  young,  handsome,  and  agreeable  itAfi 
*wlth  all  the  blushes  and  modesiy  of  her  virgn 
years  about  her,  and  under  the  best  of  edncaiaoii 
10  marry,  go  naked  to  bed,  and  receive  the  iMBt 
as  it  were,  in  her  arms,  and  tlien  say,  the  befMi 
she  shall  have  no  children,  and  slie  deaircs  to  b«vt 
no  children,  this  is  a  looguaj^e  1  cannot  under* 
stand  ;  it  will  bear  no  modest  oonstrtittkon  in  07 
thoughts,  and,  in  a  word,  is  neither  more  nor 
that  she  would  have  the  pleasur«>  of  lying 
man,  but  would  not  have  the  lea»t  tnt<?rr 
from  hoT  usual  company  keeping,  ^ 
mirth  of  her  younger  years;  lliai 
abate  her  pleasures,  she  would  no.  .-^  v- 
at  home,  or  loaded  with  tho  carcf  of  bvii^i 
mother. 

Ill  a  word,  she  would  have  the  uee  of  the  feiO* 
but  she  would  not  act  the  port  of  tli«  wooiait 
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Ibe  would  hftV0)  bim  bo  the  bu^band,  but  ibe 
Would  Dot  be  A  wife,  aod,  if  you  bear  tbe  blunt 
ytc   that  some  people  put  it  into,  she  would 

ly  ketp  0  St a. 

There  h  lodeed  no  disscmblinff  the  mutter,  it 
neither  better  nor  worse  ;  she  would  plcaie  her 
lite  with  tbe  bare  brutal  part,  but  would  be 
from  that  which  ihc  ealU  the  trouble  of 
lODV,  child-bearing  ;  which,  by  the  wny, 
t  virtuouff  modesty  chaste^  and  valuable 
in  the  worjd,  have,  in  all  age*,  esteemed  to 
blesdng  of  a  morrted  life. 
Dember  there  was  an  example  of  a  lady  in  a 
lIo  neighbouring  country,  who  married  a 
<u  of  quttlity.  but  conditioned  with  him  not 
In  oohiibit  for  a  certain  time,  I  think  it  was  for  a 
year  or  twoj  and  the  reason  she  gave  for  it  was* 
that  she  would  not  spoil  her  shape  i  but  then,  as 
above,  she  conditioned  not  to  cohabit,  and  yet 
Hhen  the  did  cohabit,  her  lord  did  not  6nd  her 
ehnsti%  or  that  her  virtue  was  of  so  much 
Vftlue  to  bf  r  tis  her  beauty  i  ond  the  ventured,  if 
feme  iiei  not,  the  spoiitng  her  shape,  in  an  ex< 
traordinary  manner,  when  she  declined  the  en- 
joy in^i-nt  of  her  own  husband,  and  ran  the  risk  of 
Iter  «muH  waist  in  the  ordinary  way*  Bat  that 
ptrt  it  not  to  tbe  present  c^ise. 

In  att  the  examptei  t  have  met  with,  where  the 
CQoduct  of  the  person  has  been  justifiable,  they 
biTc  joined  to  their  aversions  for  child-bearing 
the  proper  remedies,  namely,  abstinence  from  the 
»»■« ;  if  \ht  lady  that   desires  to  be  no  breeder, 
keeps  herself  single  and  chasto  ;  if  she  preserves 
T  virtue   and   remains  unmarried,  I  have   no 
ttiore  to  £ay«  let  it  he  to  her  ai  she  deftre« ;  no 
doubt  she  will  not  be  troubled  with  children  if 
the   knows   not    a  mnn.*  if  she  withholds  the' 
meani.  nature  will  ceriuinty  withhold  the  end,  and 
if  she  dies  virtuous,  I  wnrrani  her*lie  (ife«  barren.  | 
But  here  is  a  farther  and  yet  more  fatal  mis-  i 
chief  aitending,  and  which*  if  the  wish  is  real,  as 
I  am  to  supjriose  it  is,  I  see  no  room  to  forbear  I 
raggesting,  that  she  will  certainly  use  some  means  | 
to  prevent  it.     The  truth  ij,  there  is  not  much 
•raie  in  the  discourse  without  it,  os  there  is  no 
leoesty  with  it  t  for  what  can  a  woman  lay  to 
herself  that  lies  with  a  man  every  ni^ht,  and  yet 
ftalty  <*iahej  and  desires  to  have  no  children ! 
It  is  moat  natural  to  say,  why  I  must  cither  take 
■ame  method  or  other  with  myself,  or  I  shall 
KTtaioly  be  with  child. 

A  cert^iln  lady,  not  a  bundrcd  tniles  from  St 
Ann's  .,  and  who  was  one  of  the  merry  club, 
ilied  **ThQ  Assembly  of  Barren  Does,*'  had  an 
Dplea^aui  di&lo^e  with  a  friend  of  hers,  who 
thought  to  be  a  privy -councillor  of  hell,  but 
ved  not  quite  wicked  coouirh  for  her,  upon 
ifcis  very  subject  |  another  lady  being  present, 
who  prote«ted  against  the  proposals^  though  she 
wns  not  averse  to  the  thing  for  which  they  were 
proposed. 

LeAy,  O  cousin,  taya  tbe  first  lady  that  was 
Dcwijr  married*  I  am  |;lad  to  sec  you,  for  I  want 
■adh  to  talk  nith  you  a  little. 

(Vtf*  Well,  child,  what  is  the  matter,  are  you 
with  en  Id  yet  I 
tadjf.  No,  thank   God,  I  am  not.  but  I  am 
1  itsdv  to  die  with  th«  thoughts  of  ir. 
V     C«t,  Why  so    frighted,    child;  what    is  the 
I  a>sttfff  t 


ZaJj/,  O !  I  would  not  be  with  child  for  ail  the 
world. 

Com.  Not  with  child,  and  not  for  ail  tbe  world. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lad^,  [  mean  as  I  aay  £  if  1  am  with  ehild  I 
am  undone. 

Coil  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of  ?  I  warrant 
ynu  have  a  notion  that  you  shtill  die  with  the  fijst 
child,  have  not  you  ?  Whv  all  tlie  young  mar- 
ried women  fancy  so« 

Ladif,  No,  no,  1  do  not  trouble  myself  with 
Ibnt,  ]  might  do  as  ^ell  as  other  women  for  that ; 
but  it  is  an  odious,  hateful  thing,  1  abhor  the 
thoughts  of  it. 

Con*  1  never  beard  tbe  like.  Why,  wbat  did 
you  marry  for  ? 

Lady.  Nay,  tbat*s  true ;  but  every  womaa  that 
marricji  is  not  with  child  presently. 

Cou.  No,  not  presently,  no  more  nre  you.  Why 
you  have  been  this  half  year  iilmost  ? 

Xudy.    Yes,  seven  months. 

Coil  And  not  with  cliild  i  Why,  what  have 
you  been  doin^  all  this  wiiilc  !  Why,  It  may  t>e, 
yoit  tfiill  never  huvc  any  T 

I^cdy,  Oh  !  if  that  could  but  happen,  1  should 
be  happy  then, 

Cou,  What  do  you  mean  1  Are  yau  In  ear- 
nest? 

Lod^*  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest ;  I  would  give  five 
hundred  pounds  if  I  could  be  sure  never  to  have 
any, 

Cou,  I  could  have  given  you  an  infallible 
method  to  have  prevented  it  a  little  while  ago. 

Ladtf,  What  was  it,  cousin?  Lai  you  would 
oblige  me  intinitely  ;  it  is  not  too  late  yet«  is  it  1 

Cow.  My  method  was  tijis,  child,  not  to  have 
been  married. 

Lad^.  Phoo,  that^s  saying  nothing ;  besides,  yon 
know  i  had  a  mind  to  marry. 

Cou.  Ay.  cousin,  I  know  you  had|  and  to  be 
with  child  1 00^  as  well  as  other  women,  Why 
not? 

Lady,  No,  1  vow  and  swear  t<»  you,  t  always 
had  an  aversion  to  tbe  very  thoughts  of  children. 

Cou,  Nay,  then  you  should  never  have  mar- 
ried. 

Ladij,  Well,  but  I  could  not  help  that ;  1  tell 
you  I  had  a  mind  to  have  a  husband, 

Cou,  1  do  not  know  wbat  to  say  to  you.  cotislo. 
Why,  if  you  had  a  mind  to  lie  with  a  man,  yon 
might  be  sure  you  would  t>e  with  child}  prithee 
do  not  talk  so  simply  ;  why  you  make  a  child  of 
yourself,  as  if  you  understood  nothing. 

Lad^,  But/couaUi,  is  there  no  way  to  pravaal 
it  now  1 

Om.  To  prevent  it  now !  Let  me  see,  yoil 
say  you  are  sure  you  ve  not  with  child  yet. 

i.ady.   Yes,  I  am  sure  I  am  not 

Cow.  Why,  then,  I  will  tell  you  bow  you  sbaU 
prevent  It. 

Lad^,  Oh  how,  cousin  1  Bo  tell  me  that  Ti* 
luable  secret, 

Chv,  Why,  do  not  lot  Mr come  to  yon 

uny  more,  child* 

Ladu,  Pshaw,  that— that  wilt  not  do.  How 
can  1  help  it  f 

Cdm,  Why  cannot  you  pretend  iodlsposttion, 
and  he  away  from  him, 

Ladp,  Ay,  tbtit  It  true,  but  that  Is  not  tbe 
thing,  J  cuuoot  abide  that  neither;  ttiat  would 
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be  parttog  bed*:  no,  I  cannot  think  of  that  nci* 
Lher ;  I  CAnnoi  abide  lo  lie  away  from  liim. 

Cotu  You^nns  ft  prell)'  genltewoman  indeed  ; 
you  would  not  be  with  child,  and  yet  you  would 
tie  wrih  a  man  every  nigbu  la  not  ihot  the  caie 
now! 

Lmfy.  Why,  truly,  I  cannot  say  bat  it  is  a  Ut- 
ile of  thn  C4i5ir*     But  what  can  I  do  ? 

Cow.  Nay,  I  do  not  know  j  you  must  even  run 
the  ventupc,  aa  i  tupposc  you  do,  and  ai  other 
women  do» 

Lad}/.  Then  I  shall  GPrtainly  be  with  chitd ; 
and  what  will  become  of  mc  then  ? 

Giu,  Become  of  you  ?  Why,  you  will  be  brought 
to  bed.  have  a  fine  hoy,  and  half  &  dozen  more 
iiflcr  that,  and  do  bravely,  as  your  neighboured©, 
and  at  your  mother  did  before  you,  child. 

Ladt/.  Ln  I  rousin.  you  distress  my  very  loui ; 
1  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Com,  There  is  no  help  for  it,  child. 

Ladif.  Sure  there  is,  cousin  ,  somethmg  may 
be  drme  ^    I  heard  of  one  Mrs  Heas — t  that  did. 

Cou.  Why.  you  little  devii,  you  would  not  tukc 
physic  to  kill  the  child»  would  30U,  as,  they  say, 
♦be  did? 

I*adif.  No,  but  there  may  be  things  to  prevent 
conception  ;  i*  ibere  not  ! 

Cou,  Why,  look  you,  let  me  see,  1  do  not 
know,  fffere  she  muttt  a*  iftocomtif^  nfiU  a^d 
that  Mh£  kn€W  0faomM  measvreB  that  mig,'ube  lakem 
to  anjnoer^J 

Ladif,  Do»  cousin,  if  it  be  possible* 

Cou.   Nfiy,  since  you  arc  so  much  in  earaesC 

Lad^.   Irxd<?cd,  1  am  in  earnest. 

CoH.  Why,  there  are  things  to  be  taken  to — 

Lfid^,  What,  to  make  folks  miscarry.  Oh!  I 
would  not  Ho  that  neither  ^   I  dare  not  do  Ihat 

Cou,  What !  you  mean  to  prevent  your  being 
with  ihild,  I  suppose. 

Lttdtj,  Ay,  ay.  1  do  mean  that,  but  I  would  not 
take  things  to  destroy  the  child,  that  would  be 
murder.  \  would  not  do  that  by  no  mcaus,  cou- 
sin. 

Com.  Why  look  ye,  child,  1  would  not  deceive 
you;  it  is  I  he  same  thing 

Lad^,  What  do  you  meon  ? 

C4tu*  Why,  I  mean  as  I  say ;  1  tell  you  it  11 
the  SMme  thing,  child. 

Lttd^,  What  1  the  same  thing  to  prevent  a 
conception  as  to  destroy  the  ehtld  after  it  is  con- 
Cffived  :  i»  that  the  same  thing  ? 

Cou.    Yrft,  I  say  it  is  the  same  thing. 

httdii^  Explain  youtself,  cousin,  for  1  do  not 
under»tand  you.  indeed ;  it  does  not  seem  the 
same  thing  to  me. 

Coil  VVhy,  in  ihe  first  place^  you  would  pre- 
vent your  having  any  children,  tliough  you  mar- 
ried according  U>  God's  holy  ordinance;  which 
ordinance,  as  the  office  of  matn'mony  teUs  you, 
was  appiiinted  for  that  very  end  ;  to  take  m'cdi* 
cincs,  iliercforc.  to  prevent  or  to  destroy  that  con- 
ception, are  equally  wicked  in  their  intention,  and 
it  »8  (he  end  of  everythmg  that  makes  it  good 
or  wil ;  tlie  rest  differs  only  in  the  degree. 

Ladif.  I  cannot  understand  your  niceties;  I 
would  not  be  with  child,  that  is  all ;  there  is  no 
hnrm  in  that,  I  hope. 

Coil  Thiit  is  not  all  the  cajie,  chitd ;  tJiough 
I  do  not  grout  that  there  is  no  Uarm.     Now  you 


have,  as  1  said,  married  a  man,  and  he  no  d«itU 
desires  and  eapects  children  by  you. 

Lady,  Yes,  Mr  C- is'm'igbty  desirous  to 

have  children. 

Cou.  And  what  do  you  think  he  would  ssv  to, 
or  think  of  you.  if  he  knew  you  would  be  tsJUog 
physic  to  prevent  your  being  with  child. 

Lady.  He  would  be  very  angry*  I  bclievt  !■• 
deed,  \cry  angry. 

Cba.  Ay,  and  have  very  ill  thnoiihts  of  yos, 
I  venture  to  say  that  to  you,  child ;  therefore  bt 
cautious,  nnd  uct  very  warily  in  whnt  you  dfl. 

Lady.  Well,  cousin,  and  50  1  will,  but  thatb 
not  the  case,  1  do  not  fear  hit  knowmg  it  i  bit 
as  to  ^'hat  you  were  saying  before. 

Gjm.  Why,  as  I  SA^d  before,  I  say  again,  lOttr 
takmg  physic  beforehand  to  prevent  your  tteioig 
with  child  is  wilful  murder,  as  essentially  and  m 
effect ud I y  as  your  dcatnryin;;  tlie  child  alUr  it 
was  formed  in  your  womb. 

Lady,  How  can  that  be  ?  when  thers  is  as* 
thina,  to  destroy.  J  can  destroy  nothing. 

Cute,  The  dlicrcnce,  as  1  said  before,  lifsosl; 
in  the  degree  ;  for  esiample 

Lady,  Ay,  pray  iet  me  have  OH  enmpk i  fiT 
[  do  not  reach  it  Indeed. 

Cou,  Why  thus;   you   was   with    Mr 
your  husb.ind  tost  night  j  J  will  supp*  ■-  ''^  *  *'•'♦ 
ifvoudo  nuthitig  tM  injure  it,  am' 
weri'  never  to  lie  with  him  mort%  ; 
with  child. 

Lady.  Oh !  you  hurt  mo  with  but  soppolNl 

it. 

dm,  I  understand  you,  ckild,  but  do  not  is* 
tcrrupt  me. 

Lady.  Well,   I   will   not,  titough   yoii  srowil 
me  deep  every   word  }0u  say;  but   pray  vo  oil 
(Ilrre    nhe    crieXt  f&ttimj    ahe    in  vtilh   rl 
dreadtntf  to  hear  thai  it  tM  not  tawfulUt  i/ti 

Cou.    I  must  suppose  as  beforr,  then,  \Xuvi 
conceived  as  lately  as  you  con  imuirine  ;  wh< 
such  a  thing  happens,  it  must  take  its  ' 
somc\vhi!te  or  other. 

iMdy.    Well,  what  then? 

Cou,  Why  then,  if  you  tuke  a  medicine  *• 
prevent  it  oiler  it  is  done,  is  not  that  destxovli| 
it? 

Lady.   You  fright  me,  cousin. 

Cou.  I  cannot  help  t'  "  T  T  1  rather  fiifbt 
you  I  ban  deceive  you  ;  t  ■  ^  \%  ooh  Krie, 

that  by  this  medicioe  ytu  ,  ,        .    ^  \f  uhl-  r  ^ul- 
ccption  than  jou  would  do  in  the  f  > 
it  is  no  less  a  real  and  an  tiffectual  cli 
than  the  other. 

Lmdy.    And  is  not  that  a  diflervnce  1 

Cou,  What  drfTen'Oce  in  murder,  whether  tit 
person  killed  be  a  man  crown,  or  a  little  buj? 

J^ady*  What  muit  I  do  tlu-n.  cousin? 

Coti,  What  must  you  do?  Wliy,  be  quiet  and 
easy,  child,  utid  take  your  lot  tn  the  world* si 
other  wom^n  do. 

Lady.  Oh  I  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  cluU 
dren. 

Coa,  Then  you  should  not  have  married*  «bild» 
Why,  did  ever  any  womoo  marry,  and  aot  wfili 
for  children  ? 

Lady,  Yes,  yes  ;  t  know  several  thnt  m»m*d 
and  resolved  to  have  none,  if  thi'y 

Cou,  Why,  then,  you  know  w\ 
of  women  ?  why,  it  \»  preposterous. 


^Lttdy,   Welt,  I  know  two  in  particular,  and  ihejr 

ihinfTi  to  prevent  it,  as  I  would  fain  do, 
,  Cbu.  Thea  they  should  have  takeo  them  before 
nrHnset  and  boncttty  told  the  man  so«  and  tee 
^•ny  hooeit  man  would  have  meddled  with  them. 
^jAufy*  Butf  dear  cousin »  go  oti  iwith  your  dis- 
Mirse.  Why  may  I  not  take  something  to  pre* 
It  aty  bifing  with  child  now,  when,  at  1  icll  you, 
IS  sure  1  am  not  with  child,  except  form  night 
y?  And  why  should  I  be  with  child  Just  now 
'c  thou  all  this  whili-  ? 
Hero  the  dijoourse  stopped  awhile ;  and  the 
:tlji|  though  she  had  said  it  was  against  her 
lienoe  and  judgment^  was  prevailed  with  to 
her  of  a  mediciae,  and  a  devilish  one  it  was, 
let  down  all  the  particulars. 
You  are  to  ootei  that  it  was  a  medicine 
the  wicked;  but  the  other  lady  that  gave 
It  her  kept  out  the  main  oud  most  dangerous  ingre* 
dienti.  and  gave  her,  as  appeared  afterwards,  no- 
tliing  but  what,  if  she  had  been  with  child,  the 
night  have  taken  with  the  greatest  safety  in  the 
•Grid.  However,  the  other  having  believed  she 
bad  uken  other  thtngtf  her  tmaginatlon  made  it 
pork  other  efTects  than  it  would  have  done. 
Wlieo  the  had  taken  the  medicine  it  made  her 
tick,  and,  in  a  word,  set  her  vomitingnnd  pur> 
most  violently,  and  threw  her  into  a  high  fever 
Jn  her  fever  she  wu  exceedingly  struck  in  her 
nee  with  the  fact;  ootl  I  could  give  a  very 
ling  SGCOUQt  from  her  own  moyth  of  her 
rofioctioai  upon  the  criminal  partr  which  she 
then  eofivioced  of,  and  began  to  bo  penitent; 
But  that  part  is  too  seriout  for  this  time  of 
~  '  (tn  of  the  readera  of  our  times  may  be 
lOUgh  to  reliih  it, 
[the  story  turni  upon  anotbor  part,  being 
ily  {iMicted  ut  what  she  had  done,  and 
_  nobody  to  give  vcut  to  her  mind  about  it; 
couiint  who  had  unhappily  given  her  the  di< 
ion,  being  gone  into  the  country  -,  I  &ay  the 
,nt  of  her  to  vent  her  thoughts,  and  ease  her 
nd  to»  joined  to  the  fever,  made  her  delirious 
lU headed ;  and  in  one  of  her  hts  of  talking 
!W  oot  what,  she  unhappily  betrayed  the 
told  what  she  had  done  to  the  nurse  that 
led  her»  and  the  hod  discretion  little  enough 
it  to  her  hutband*ft  luotber,  and  she  to  her 
lady's  husband* 

ivcd  him  with  a  variety  of  pastioni,  as,  in 

kr,  an  indignation  at  the  horrid  fact,  anger 

his  tfrife,  whOf  though  he  loved  to  an  extreme, 

*  had  never  shown  the  least  unkindiiets  to  her 

brct  yet  he  could  not  refrain,  stck  at  the  was, 

even  at  dcath*j  door,  to  reproach  her  with  it, 

that  in  the  bitterest  tcrtnt,  which  put  her 

a  violent  agony,  so  that  every  one  about  her 

'  1  that  he  had  killed  her  ;  and  then  ho  was 

with  himself  at  the  impatience  of  his 

ewever,  to  make  out  the  short  history  in  a  few 

M-di,  tiie  lady  recovered,  the  fever  went  off,  and 

;  restored  to  health  ;   but  that  was  not  all, 

i  reitored  to  her  senses  in  the  point  in 

I  the  had  trespassed,  as  I  said,  upon  her  mo* 

But  she  suffered  somt*  afHietion  in  that 

Lidc  that  she  had  been  blamed  for ;  she 

t  near  two  years  more  with  her  husband,  and 

'  WiU  with  child  ^  and  all  the  while  she  was 

•  lbs  greatest  affliction  for  not  belng^  with 


chiJd,  much  more  than  she  was  before  for  fear  of 
it,  and  indeed  with  much  more  foundation. 

Her  apprehensions  now  were,  that  hrr  hns* 
band  should  suppose  either  that  she  stilt  used  art 
with  herself  to  prevent  her  being  with  child,  or  to 
destroy  a  conception  after  It  had  token  place,  ov 
that  ibe  had  injured  herself  some  way  or  other 
by  what  she  had  formerly  done,  in  such  a  manner 
that  now  it  was  probable  she  might  never  be  with 
child  at  all *,  and  these  thoughis,  especially  the 
last,  did  really  make  such  an  impression  upon  her 
husband,  before  she  could  easily  perceive  a  great 
alteration  in  his  conduct  and  carriage  to  her,  that 
he  was  colder,  and,  as  she  thought,  very  much 
changed  in  his  affection  to  her,  carried  it  with 
indifference  and  slight,  looked  upon  himself  as 
greatly  injured  and  abused  by  her;  fretiuentlj 
talking  as  if  ho  thought  the  ends  of  matrimony 
being  really  unjustly  destroyed  by  her  with  design 
and  wilfully,  their  marriage  wai  void  in  law,  and 
ought  to  be  dissolved  in  form  ;  and  once  or  twice, 
if  not  often er^  intimated  to  her  that  he  thought  of 
bringing  it  into  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dissolution  of  their  marriage. 

This  terrihed  her  to  the  last  degree ;  she  be^ 
haved  her*elf  to  him  with  great  submission,  and, 
indeed,  more  than  he  desired  ;  frequently,  and  on 
all  occasions,  protested  to  him  with  all  possible 
solemnity  that  she  had  not  taken  the  least  step, 
or  entertained  a  thought  of  doing  so,  towards  any* 
thing  of  that  kind,  since  her  late  fever  ;  assured 
him  of  her  being  fulfy  satisfied  that  tt  was  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  she  had  committed  a  great  crime  in 
what  she  had  done  before  ;  that  it  was  a  sin 
against  her  husband  ;  that  she  had  injured  him 
in  it,  dishonoured  herself,  and  offended  against 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.  He  could  not 
say  more  to  her  than  she  did  to  load  herself,  and 
managed  eo  well,  so  humble,  upon  the  main  sub* 
ject,  and  so  obliging  to  him,  that  she  convinced 
him  of  her  sincerity,  and  he  became  fully  sails* 
fied  of  that  part,  as  indeed  he  had  great  reason 
to  l>o  upon  many  accounts. 

But  for  tvhat  was  passed,  there  was  no  answer 
to  t>e  given  to  it ;  she  hardly  knew  what  she  had 
done,  and  what  she  had  not  done  ;  she  did  not 
know  what  she  had  taken,  except  the  names  of 
some  of  the  drug*  ;  what  effect  they  mi^ht  have 
had,  she  was  ai  ill  able  to  know  as  anybody  else 
was  to  tell  her ;  she  might  have  spoiled  herself 
for  aught  alie  knew  ;  nor  was  she  able  to  give  him 
aoyauanuice  that  it  woi  not  so. 

ThJi  left  him  very  uneasy,  and,  at  I  said  above, 
he  did  not  fail  io  let  her  know  of  it,  which  ex- 
tremely afHieled  her ;  fi^r  though,  as  above^  kie 
was  a  very  kind  husband,  yet  it  was  a  thing  to 
very  disobliginir,  and  showed  n^uch  a  contempt  of 
hiin,,^  when  he  was  by  all  possible  means  endear- 
ing  himself  to  her,  so  that  he  resented  it  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Under  this  distressed  circumstance  of  her  nf- 
fairs,  and  dreading  the  being  exposed,  as  above, 
by  her  husband '«  bringing  it  before  the  parliament, 
though  he  was  soon  latiaAed  the  House  would 
not  have  engaeed  in  it  one  way  or  other,  unless 
it  had  been  to  vote  it  scandalous,  which  would 
have  done  him  no  service  at  all  ;  1  say,  in  this 
distress  her  cousin  came  to  town,  and  she  no 
sooner  heard  of  it  but  she  flies  to  her,  and  their 
first  meeting  produced  the  follow itig  discourse. 
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Lndtf,  Oh  1  cousin,  now  I  am  undon«^  indeed ; 
I  am  completely  mUerable.  (She  could  suy  no 
more  Tor  tfrying^,  nor  could  she  tpeolc  a  good 
while) 

Cou,  Wliit  istbc  matter*  child,  what  {>  it  ? 
pray  tcH  me*  art)  you  wiih  child  ? 

Ladif.  Oh  !  mtsembre  to  the  lait  degree ;  1 
C«n*t  defcHbe  it  to  you*  (  CHes  again  vehemently.  > 

Cow.  What  it  it,  coasin  ?  1  entreat  you  «ora- 
(M»«e  yaunclf. 

Lm^»  Oh  1  that  cursed  dose  of  physic  you 
f ave  tne, 

Cou>,   Ndy,  child,  dofiH  fay  I  gave  it  you. 

Xa</y,  No,  you  did  not  give  it  me ;  nor  1  did 
not  follow  your  dirocitons  in  it, 

Oiii.  Why?  Did  you  t^ke  it  when  yoo  were 
with  child  ? 

Ladif,   I  doo^  know,  I  am  afraid  t  did. 

Com.  Nay,  then  you  made  mud  work  with 
your»eif  indeed  ;  I  am  sure  I  directed  you  just 
the  contrary,  fiut  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  you 
took  nothing  but  my  dirpctians,  it  wat  a  very 
innocent  ibing;  it  would  have  done  you  neither 
goad  nor  hirm. 

Lad^.  Ay,  but  it  purg:ed  and  vomited  my  life 
ttWAy  almost,  and  threw  me  into  a  violent  fever. 
(Here  she  tetb  her  the  whole  itojy  as  it  happened, 
and  at  rtlatett  abovt,} 

Cou,  Why.  you  were  certainly  with  child 
then,  and  (he  fright  put  you  into  that  condition. 

Liufy,  I  believe  it  did  ;  for  I  hud  no  sooner 
iwallowed  it  down,  but  I  Wiii  in  the  greuti!st 
aftony  imA^inablc  nt  the  thoughts  or  what  I  hud 
done;  1  was  ^rrtuk  as  if  an  arrow  had  been  shot 
through  me;  1  was  all  horror  and  disorder,  souJ 
and  body. 

Cou*  Ay»  you  frighted  yourself  sick  :  t  am 
turo  what  i  gave  you  direct  ions  to  take  would 
have  done  you  no  hurt,  if  you  had  been  with 
chUd. 

Lifd^.   Are  you  sure  of  it? 

Cfiu.  Don't  you  remember  how  earnestly  1 
persuaded  you  ag^aiost  the  thing  itself? 

iaJj',    Yes,  very  well. 

Cow.  And  how  I  argued  with  you,  that  It  was 
M  much  murder  as  if  the  child  had  been  grown 
ta  its  maturity  In  your  womb. 

Lad^.   Yes,  yes,  I  remembtT  it  particularly. 

Cou.  Well,  cousin  i  and  do  you  think,  theO}  I 
would  have  given  you  a  dose  to  kitl  the  child 
Within  you,  when  you  know  how  I  urged  you 
ogaintt  it  so  earnestly,  and  told  you  *twiui  wilful 
murder  ? 

Laikf*  WoU»  but  you  did  give  me  the  di- 
rtetlons. 

Cow.  Ay,  ay,  let  any  physiciAn  see  it :  Til 
append  to  the  best  of  them  ;  I  gave  it  )ou  to  put 
a  stop  \o  your  dojog^  worse,  and  for  nothing  eUe. 

£adi/.   And  could  it  do  me  no  harm  ? 

C«tf.  N",  I'll  unstwcr  for  it,  if  you  took  nothing 
but  what  I  directed. 

Lady.  Nay,  I  neither  added  or  diminished,  I 
Oiti  nrsure  you. 

Cou.  Then  let  anybody  show  the  recipe  to 
the  doctor,  and  I'U  stund  by  it,  that  as  1  gave  jt 
you  to  be  riii  of  your  importunate  tricked  tlesi^^n, 
so  I  giive  it  you  to  prevent  your  taking  something 
worse  tif  8«>mebody  else. 

L*idi/.  Oil  J  cousin,  if  that  could  be  made  out, 
]  wish  Mr knew  it,  for  he  Is  disobliged  so 


by  it,  that  I  believe  he  will  ntrer  be  reeoofsilcil 
to  me;   I  believe  he  will  expose  me  for  it« 
we  shall  separate  about  it.     ffferg  iha 
whole  •tory  of  her  deliriums^  and  of  Aer 
beintj  told  of  it,  at  hrfore,} 

Cou.  It  is  a  lamentable  story  (odeed,  eootib, 
and  things  have  been  very  HI  naAnaged  aiBOH^ 
you. 

I^dif.  Rut,  dear  cousin,  what  shall  I  do  T  •#« 
you  so  sure  of  what  you  say,  that  1  nai^  depend 
upon  it  1  have  received  no  damage? 

Cnu.  I  wilt  go  to  any  physidan  with  you*  tad 
convince  you. 

Ladtf.  Nay.  if  you  did  cheat  me,  then  it  wti 
a  kind  of  a  happy  fraud.  Shall  I  let  Mr — 
know  it^  if  there  is  any  occasion  I 

Cou^  With  all  my  heart;  I'M  justify  every 
word  of  it,  and  aatiify  any  reasonable  man. 

Xocfy.    1   don't   know  whether  anything  will 

satisfy  Mr now,  for  tts  hard  to  remove  s 

fjincy  of  such  a  nature  when  ooce  it  has  taken 
root  in  the  mind  ;  nor  do  1  believe  all  tiie 
arguments  in  the  world  would  be  of  any  welglit 
wiih  him. 

Cou.  Well,  howsoever,  I  deaire  one  thing  of 
you  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  miiie  loo. 

Ladt^.  What  is  that  I 

Cou.  W^hy,  let  you  and  f  go  to  oonie  onlMit 
physician,  and  show  him  the  recipe,  and  teH  bte 
the  plain  matter  of  fact ;  and  let  ua  htar  bi 
opinion. 

Lad^,  We  will  go  to  Dr theiL 

Coir.  With  all  ray  heart 

According  to  this'  agreement  they  went  to  Uti 
doctor,  and  he  read  the  particulars  i  he  aimred 
her,  that  he  who  gave  her  the  medicine  to  cams 
libortion,  or  prevent  coiiceptioo,  or  to  do  t 
bnvediog  woman  the  least  harm,  deceived  hir; 
for  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  whst  I 
woman  with  child  might  freely  take  without  ike 
least  danger,  jind  that  nothing  in  the  medietM 
could  do  her  the  least  injury. 

This  gave  the  lady  herself  f^ll  latlifaotiflt. 
and  made  her  very  easy ;  but  she  did  not  see  Kiy 

room  to  bring  this  part  about  with  .Vf r Hlf 

husband,  for  that  hts  resentments  were  run  higft« 
and  he  grew  warm  at  but  the  mentioo  of  tbt 
thing ;  but  she  thought  to  tell  him  all  tbb  story 
would  but  lay  the  weight  heavy  upon  herwlf.  M 
she  resolved  to  let  it  rest  where  it  w^is,  and  iriil 
the  issue.  And  t^-^-  •*"  ^^"•'"  '--♦  ii  I  laidt 
above  two  years,  r  t  ■mg> 

gles  and  frcquvnt   i  tjiisband, 

who  was  cxtemrcly  i^ouit^d  m  his  temper  bf  ilf 
and  did  not  (tick  to  lue  her  hitrdly  enough  about 
it  upon  all  occnsions. 

At  last,  to  her  particular  satisfaction,  and  his 

too,  she  proved  with  child  in<t *    ■"  *  'h-'  r**^ 

an  end  to  it  all,  for  it  remov*  >^* 

cion  that  she  had  poisoned  or  '^ 

so  that  she  could  never  conceive.  anU 
wished  to  have  no  children,  which  ind. 
I  he  reverse  of  her  cose  now ;  for  she  carficviif 
desired  to  be  with  child*  to  put  an  end  to  ill 
thc5e  dissatisfactions.      And   thus   cndod  ik2i 
tnelnncholy  aflfatr. 

From  ttie  whole  story  useful  obaenratloni  taty 
be  made  vert'  apposice  to  the  cast  before  «A 
The  wretched  humour  of  desiring  not  to  be  «itk 
child,  appears  here  in  its  proper  Ugbt*    Hot 


direct  a  crime  it  h  m  ttsclf,  U  proved  from  ihe 
office  of  matrimony,  which  is  God* a  holy  ortli* 
Dance,  appointed  iitiJ  inatLmted  by  tumBelTfor  the 
Ttguiar  propagalion  of  the  species. 

Ttje  or^unietit  agu.init  taking  medicinei  to  pre* 
vent  or  to  destroy  conception,  which  is  the  »ame 
thinK^,  if  very  just  %  since,  in  the  oifcture  of  the 
crime,  it  is  as  much  ei  reuL  murder  to  destroy  the 
one  as  the  other,  us  it  ii  as  much  a  real  murder 
to  kiJI  a  httle  boy  as  a  full  grown  man. 

What,  then,  are  those  people  doing  who  talk  of 
physic  to  prevent  their  bein^  with  child  t  It  isi 
ja  short,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  stated,  pre- 
mcKUtated  murder;  and  let  tnose  that  act  so 
consider  of  it,  and  come  off  of  the  charge  of 
murderers,  if  they  can. 

I  could  illustrate  this  by  several  other  atorics 
or  relations  of  matters  of  fact,  but  I  have  not 
room  to  Sparc  on  that  head.  A  certain  lady  ot" 
noted  fame,  is,  1  hear,  making  herself  more  than 
OTdinarily  remarkable  upon  this  very  principle, 
and  assures  the  world,  that  she  not  only  thinks 
ft  lawful  to  widh  she  should  have  no  children,  but 
to  use  all  {possible  means  to  prevent  it ;  nny.  she 
declares,  as  1  nm  totd,  that  she  not  only  thinks 
,  U  no  Injury  to  anybody,  but  thul  It  is  far  from 
Ikying  a  crime  to  destroy  the  birth  or  embryo  con^ 
ceived  within  her,  and  that  she  has  frequently 
done  it. 

Here  she  learnedly  enlarges  in  her  discourse 

(for  she  is  open  enough  upon  that  subject),  and 

,  disputes  upon  the  question,  whether  it  is  a  sin 

to  kill  anything  which  has  not    a  soul?    And 

when  she  thinks  she  has  conquered  the  diSiculiy, 

and  has  proved   that  every   creutyre    may   be 

destroyed  by  man  that  has  not  in  it  a  human 

Ltonl,  she  brings  it  down  to  the  case  in  hand : 

^Ae  says,  that  it  is  no  o^ence  to  God  or  man  to 

destroy  a  cat,  or  dog,  or  any  other  such  creature, 

though  it  be  not  for  food,  and  thouj^h  it  be  done 

arbitrarily,  without  any  provocation  given  or  hurt 

done  by  the  creature,  but  oven  if  it  were  in  sport. 

Then,  I  say,  bringing  it  dawn  to  the  present 

affair  of  a  child  conceived  in  a  womb,  she  begins 

a  new  inquiry,  which  the  teamed  anatomists,  and 

the  most  akilled  in  the  productions  and  operations 

of  nature,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine, 

namely,  when,  and  after  what  particular  time, 

and  in  what  manner,  the  embryo  or  body  of  a 

child  conceived  in  a  woman,  receives  the  addition 

of  a  soul  ?  how  the  union  is  mado  ?  and  when 

the  infusion  of  soul  is  uppolnted  ? 

This  she  determines  to  be  at  a  certain  time, 
lod  descants  critieally  upon  it,  in  order  to  establish 
the  cursed  hypo  thesis  of  her  own  invention,  viz. 
that  all  the  while  ihe  fartus  is  forming,  and  the 
embryo  or  conception  is  proceeding,  even  to  the 
moment  that  the  soul  is  infused,  so  long  it  is 
absolutely  not  in  her  power  only,  but  in  hur  right, 
lo  kill  or  keep  alive,  save  or  destroy,  the  thing 
iho  goes  with,  she  wont  call  it  child;  and  that 
therefore  till  then  she  resolves  to  use  all  manner 
of  art ;  nay,  she  does  not  confine  herself  to 
human  art,  to  the  help  of  dru^s  and  phyfiictanv, 
whether  astringents,  diuretics,  emetics,  or  of 
t^hatever  kindi  nay,  even  to  purgations,  potions, 
poisons,  or  anything  that  apothecaries  or  drug* 
^ists  ctin  supply  :  but  the  gof's  riirther*  and  joins 
the   poet,'  nay,  she  has  the  words  at  he;* 


tongue'4  ena  irom  that  famod  author,  though  in 

another  case,  acheronia  more&o. 

in  English,  she  tells  them  plainly,  ff  drugs 
and  medicine  fail  htsrf  she  will  call  to  iho  devil 
for  help:  and  if  spells,  (litres,  charm«,  witchcraft, 
or  all  the  powers  of  hell  would  bring  it  about  for 
her,  she  would  not  scrupk  to  make  use  of  ihem 
for  her  resolved  purpose ;  highly  approving  of 
that  known  Spanish  proverb,  suited  to  the 
ordinary  occasions  only  of  using  dangerous  madl- 
cinesfroai  quacks,  and  unpractised,  unacquainted 
hands ;  I  say,  the  Spanish  proverb,  viz.  **  Let 
the  cure  bo  wrought,  though  tho  devil  be  the 
doctor," 

Kow  this  is  an  example  flagrant,  and,  as  I  said, 
notorious,  her  practice  comes  up  to  tho  h eighth 
of  it,  or  else  she  is  less  a  devil  than  she  pretends 
to  be,  and  boasts  of  being  much  wickeder  than 
she  really  is ;  in  which  case,  1  must  own  myself 
to  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  witty 
Dr  Fuller,  viz.  that  he  that  openly  professes  to 
be  wickeder  than  he  really  is  in  fact,  is  really  and 
essentially,  whether  in  fact  or  no,  as  wicked  as  be 
professes  to  be. 

But,  not  to  dispute  with  this  ihcmurdcrer, 
for  it  is  not  my  business  here  to  decide  cither  of 
her  questions,  either  when  the  soul  is  infused 
into  the  embryo  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with 
child,  or  whettier  it  is  less  criminal  lo  destroy 
oQC  tlion  the  other  ;  I  say,  not  to  dispute  with  a 
murderer,  1  am  to  go  on  with  the  relation,  vl2. 
that  she  professes  the  lawfulness*  and  owns  she 
practises  it,  though  not  the  last  so  freely  as  the 
first.  Let  us  enter  a  little  Into  tho  circum- 
stances and  character  of  a  woman  that  docs  thus; 
that  the  picture  being  set  in  a  fair  viiw,  those 
whose  blood  is  Icssbllamcd  with  the  rage  of  hel)» 
may  look  a  little  before  them,  and  consider^ 
before  I  hey  act  the  inhuman  part  with  tkicm* 
selves,  what  they  are  doing  or  going  to  do,  and 
what  they  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the 
coufi^iquence. 

First,  These  desperate  medicines  which  ore 
usually  taken  for  such  purposes,  what  are  they, 
aad  of  what  kind  ?  have  ibey  an  effect  only  upoa 
that  particular  part  which  they  arc  pointed  at? 
are  they  able  to  confine  the  operation  of  tho 
physic  to  the  very  mathematical  point  of  situ- 
ation ?  and  shall  the  poisons  extend  no  farther! 
are  they  sure  they  shall  affect  no  part  but  the 
conception  ?  shall  the  physic,  like  a  messenger 
sent  upon  a  pctrticulur  business,  knock  at  no 
doors  in  hi&  journey  going  or  coming  ?  shall  it 
afl'ect  no  othtir  part?  shall  the  murdering  dart 
kill  just  the  part^  strike  a  mortal  wound  juit 
there,  and  nowhere  else,  and  innocently  passing 
by  every  other  place,  do  no  more  than  just  th€ 
etrand  *tis  sunt  about? 

What  if  you  should  mistake,  and  the  appU- 
cation  being  mi^piooed,  the  arrow  should  miai 
the  child,  and  kill  the  mother  ?  I  have  heard  of 
a  certain  quatrk  in  this  town,  and  knew  hi ra  too, 
who  professed  to  prescribe  in  this  very  case  ;  the 
villain,  for  ho  must  be  no  other,  had  his  prepu- 
rntionsof  the  several  followjug  particular  kinds, 
and  for  the  sevc^ral  following  operations,  and 
accordingly  gave  the  directions  to  his  patients 
as  fuilows . — 

"  No.  L  If  the  party  or  woman  be  young  with 
child,  not  above  three  months  gone,  and  would 


misciirry  wit!>oui  nolie,  and  without  dnn^f  r»  taici^ 
the  bo}ua  herewith  seat  in  the  evenin;^  an  hour 
before  she  i^oes  tn  bt^d,  and  thirty  drop*  of  the 
tincture  in  the  bnttle,  juit  vrhcn  ihe  ^01*3  to  bed. 
repealingr  the  drops  in  the  morning  before  she 
eats;  t^e  the  drops  ia  Rhenish  wine,  right 
MoseTte. 

"  No.  2.  If  she  is  quick  with  child,  and  desires 
to  miscarrvi  take  two  papers  of  the  powder  here 
enclosedi    night  und  roorainfr,   infused    in    the 

drnught  contained  in  the  bottle ;  taking  it 

twice  shatl  bring  away  th«  conception. 

"  No.  d.  If  the  party  he  a  man,  and  he  would 
have  the  child  the  woman  icoes  with  projtcrvcd 
Bi^inst  bcr  will,  let  her  take  the  decoction  here 
directed  every  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  one 
of  the  ptlli  every  ni^ht ;  but  when  her  travail 
ipproiieheSf  leave  oST  the  decoction,  and  let  her 
take  three  of  the  pills,  the  child  tball  certainly  be 
brought  into  the  world  alive,  though  it  may  be 
tome  danger  to  the  mother*.*' 

That  was,  in  short,  he  would  kill  the  woman, 
and  save  the  child. 

There  were  likewise  reeipci,  with  these  di* 
reciions : — **  If  the  party  only  fears  she  is  with 
child,  bul  is  not  certain,  take  these  powders  night 
and  morning,  as  directed,  her  fears  shall  be  over 
in  four  times  taking, 

*'  If  the  party  is  not  with  child,  and  would  not 
conceive,  take  one  paper  of  the  powders  in  a  glo*» 
of  worm  ale,  every  mornm*  after  the  man  has 
been  with  her,  and  she  sliull  be  out  of  danger/' 

I  ni»cd  Rive  no  vouchers  for  this  account ; 
there  are  people  still  living,  who  sent  several  poor 
servants  to  himi,  pretending  this  or  that  part  to 
be  their  case,  and  craving  his  learned  advice,  and 
so  have  had  his  hcltish  preparatioUA,  and  given 
him  bia  fee  or  rale  for  them,  and  so  broug-ht  them 
away,  in  order  to  have  him  prosecuted  and 
punished. 

But  I  leave  the  mountebank,  my  businesi  it 
with  the  unhappy  ladies  who  venture  upon  these 
dark  doings,  m  p»irsuit  of  the  wicked  des]>o 
against  child- bearing ;  they  run  great  risks  in 
taking  such  medidues ;  and  \i&  great  odds  but 
that,  fifjit  or  lAst,  they  ruin  themselves  by  it. 
This  wretch  of  a  quack  could,  tt  seems,  kill  the 
child  or  the  mother,  which  he  pleased ;  and  yon 
may,  by  a  wrong  application,  do  both,  kill  Ihe 
child  and  the  mother  both  at  once,  and  so  be  a 
self-murderer,  and  a  murderer  of  your  own  ofT- 
spring  both  together  ;  at  le;ist„  'lis  an  article 
worth  a  little  of  the  lady*s  thought  when  she 
goes  about  iuch  a  doubtful  piece  of  work  as  this 
is ;  and  if  she  should  crmic  to  a  mischance,  she 
would  perhaps  support  the  reproach  of  it  but 
very  hardly  j  1  moan,  if  she  has  any  reserves  of 
conscience  and  reflection  about  her. 

Again ;  If  it  docs  not  reach  her  life,  it  goes 
another  length  without  remedy  ;  she  poisons  her 
body,  she  locks  up  nature,  she  dlimos  herself  to  a 
certain  and  eternal  barrenness  for  the  time  to 
come  ;  ^md  as  boldly,  as  she  says*  she  desires  it 
to  be  »o,  does  not  value  it,  and  the  like.  She 
might  consider,  that  it  may  so  happen  that  she 
mny  alter  her  mind  ;  nay,  she  may  come  to  the 
extreme  the  other  way,  and  I  have  more  than  f 
once,  nay,  very  often,  i^nown  it  to  be  so. 

Nor  i*  it  improbable  but  that  her  mind  may  be 
the  most  likely  to  alter,  when  she  knows  she  is 


brought  to  an  impossibility  of  niteriog  it.  K<^ 
thing  is  more  frequent  than  for  a  woomn  to 
reject  what  she  may  have  when  she  may  biff 
tt,  and  long  and  wish  for  it  when  it  oon  be  •« 
more  obtained ;  the  desires  (of  that  kiod 
cially)  aro  generally  very  impettiouis  tbei 
runs  rapid  and  ftirious ;  and  if  she  should 
to  be  as  desirous  of  children  as  she  may  be  oov 
to  destroy  them,  'tis  odds  but  the  violence  af 
that  desire  turns  a  distemper,  and  that  to  sach  i 
degree  as  may  be  very  troublesome  as  well  m 
dangerous,  and  often  proves  mortal. 

Solomon  aayi  of  the  grave,  and  the  barm 
womb,  Uhat  they  are  never  satisfied  i'  theyneftr 
say,  it  is  enough  ;  and  wbat  an  object  will  luchi 
woman  be.  and,  under  such  reflections,  either  by 
herself,  or  by  others,  that  tormenU  henelC  lod 
perhaps  somebody  else,  to  be  with  child,  after  sbe 
has  already  dried  up  the  juices,  stagDatcd  tbs 
blood,  and  fc-ttercd  nature,  so  as  that  do  incb 
powers  ore  left  by  wluch  the  operation  caa  bi 
performed. 

The  lady  I  mention,  indeed,  laughs  at  all  tkM 
things,  and  bids  defiance  even  to  God  and  oatarti 
contemns  consequences,  and  scorns  the  suppo* 
sltioivof  a  change  of  mind,  and  a  return  of  dcsirei ; 
from  whence  I  infer  only  this,  vix.  that  she  koofi 
little  what  nature  means;  what  the  varkHU 
extremes  our  nature  is  subject  to ;  and  io  tkit 
abundant  ignorance  she  must  goon  lilt  she  comes 
to  be  her  own  punishment,  her  own  turmeotor, 
and  to  expose  herself  as  much  io  one  extreme  41 
she  does  notv  in  another ;  and  if  that  sboold 
■  never  happen,  it  will  he  only  said  of  her  as  it  bii 
been  of  many  a  crimtnal  of  a  worse  kind,  vit 
that  she  died  impenitent. 

But  to  &:o  back  from  the  person  to  the  thtoc. 
for  examples  import  nothing,  but  as  they  coaSrn 
the  subject,  the  story  may  please,  but  *tij  tbt 
improvement  of  the  story  that  fixes  the  truth  of 
the  argument  which  it  is  brought  to  support. 
Tin's  horrid  practice,  1  mean  of  applying  to  extia- 
ordinar)'^  means  to  destroy  the  conception,  ha* 
yet  many  things  to  be  said  to  if. 

As  It  poisons  the  body,  and,  at  I  bare  nSd, 
locks  up  nature,  so  let  me  remind  the  ladle*  whoM 
vanity  prompts  them  to  the  practice,  cspedsl^ 
too  if  they  have  any  «iich  thing  as  reltgloo  aboQl 
them,  that  'tis  a  kind  of  cursing  their  own  bodioi, 
^ti5  blasting  themselves ;  and  as  they  take  up«a 
them  to  do  it  themselves,  how  just  would  it  bt. 
if  heaven,  taking  them  at  their  words,  Isys  it 
home  farther  than  they  would  wish  or  intend  tl  ? 
and  that  seeing  they  desire  to  b^tr  bo  fitlil, 
heaven  should  say,  in  the  words  of  our  SavkNir 
to  the  fig  tree,  *  No  fruit  grow  on  thee  beaeo* 
forward  for  ever.* 

It  must  be  a  temper  unusually  hardened,  that 
could    bear   such   a   blast   from    above 
lome  horror.     Let  any  lady,   I   mean 
lady,  for  I  direct  my  speech  now  to  such,  Lnausii 
they  may  be  ignoruntly  or  raskly  pu.^hed  do  if 
the  folly  of  their  circumstaocei ;  1   say,  lei  saf 
christian  lady  teU  me,  if  she  should  htar  i\mm 
words  reallv  and  audibly  pronounced  frvm  heorptfi 
to  her,  coufd  she  look  up  with  satisfacttoo,  lakt 
It  for  a  blessing,  and  say  *  Amen  ?'    1  canaot  bit 
hope  M'c  iiive  very  few  of  Ihe  naoat  auiVioloBi 
I  atheists  amoOi:  us  could  go  tbo  leogtlk 
[     And  uuw  I  tiavc  aocideataily  twi^  ihirl  wmi 


to^lc  up.  that  Is  to  iAy,  look  up  to  heaven,  for  »Q 

1  uodi!rttarvd  it,  however,  that  language  is  pretty  i 

much  unknown  among  u*,  I  could  almost  venture 

to  put  in  a  grave  word  to  the  ladies  thiit  marrr, 

ind  would  have  no  children  ;  thoie  preposterous, 

i  unlhinking,  but  ill-thinkitig  ladies,  I  aay»  that 

II    marry  but   would  have  no  children;  at 'tis 

movt  certain  that  they  expose  their  modesty  in  it, 

they  likewise  expose  their  Christianity ;  and 

i  me  ask  them  but  this  short  qucstioti ;  **-  Pray.i 

itdam,  what  religion  are  yonof  ?" 

By  asking  after  the  lady*£  religion,  I  do  not 

le^n  whether   Protestant  or  Papist,  Church  of 

Ingtand  or  Presbyterian,  but  whether  Christian  i 

Pagan,  a  worshipper  of  God,  or  of  the  dcvtl ;  ' 

God  or  a  thousand  gods,  nominiJ  gods  i 

rd,  have  you,  madurn.  any  lueh  thinj^  as  | 

about   you?     It    is    indeed  a    question  i 

lehp  in  a  ehristiaa  nation,  should  pasi  for  an ' 

mt ;  but  when  people  act  counter  to  principle,  I 

and  counter  to  profession,  they  open  tho  door  to  i 

the  question*   nay,   they  make   it  rational   and 

But  1  will  stippose  the  lady  shali  answer,  *'  I  am ' 
ChdAtian  and  a  Protestant/'  i 

WclJ,  madam,  then  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  | 
lit  iomctimet  you  pray  to  God,  or,  to  give  it' 
in  the  language  of  the  moderns,  you  say 
ir  prayers." 

"  Yes,  I  do,'"*  says  the  lady ;  **  and  whit  thcu  ?"  i 

*■  V/hy  IheUt  madam,  you  suppose,  or  grant,! 

Ihat  God   can   hear  you    when  you   say  yourj 

pf*y«ri?'*  i 

"  Yet,  [  know  he  can,"   says  she  ;    '*  what 

then?" 

'*  Why  then,  madam,  you  believe  he  will  an- 
iwsf  your  prayer*  too,  and  grant  your  requests 
also,  because  he  has  promised  he  wiil,  if  what  we 
Bik  be  agreeable  to  his  will. — I  John,  v.  14/' 

**  Well  I  and  what  do  you  gather  from  all 
Ikis?"  says  the  lady. 

"Gather,  madam;  why^  1  gather  thiSj  that  as 

you  are  a  married  woman,  and  would  fain  b>e 

barren,  and  have  no  children,  never  give  yourself 

any  trouble  about  phyiic,  and  taking  drugs  to 

prevent  conception ;  but  kneel  down,  and  very 

humbly  and  sincerely  pray  to  God  to  curse  you 

irith  barrenness  ;  tell  him  that  you  arc  one  of 

hiisereatuies,  who  he,  at  his  first  blessing  mankind, 

Jbad  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply,  but  that 

ou  desire  no  share  in  that  blessing  ;  and  so  beg, 

it  be  would  be  grftdously  pleased  to  blast  the 

Id  yoQ  go  with,  if  you  are  wtth  child,  and  shut 

your  womb,  if  you  are   not ;    for  that  you 

none  of  his  blessings  of  that  kind/' 

If  the  lady  1  have  been  speaking  to  above  is, 

she  says,  a  Christian^  and  pruys  to  God  at 

ime  i  if  she  knows  and  believes  that  God 

t  her  thoughts,  can  hear  her  prayers,  and 

'^11  grant  her  request,  if  it  be  according  to  his 

iil ;  let  her,  I  say,  if  she  can  do  thus  without 

!mbling  at  the  thouj^hts  of  it.  go  to  her  knees, 

pray  devoutly  that  she  may  have  no  more 

Idrcn,  or  no  children. 

Ir  God  is  so  merciful  to  her  as  to  deny  the 
lUc,  wicked  request,  she  ought  to  be  very 
lAnkful  that  her  prayers  are  not  beard ;  but  if 
should  be  granted,  she  must  and  ought,  with 
humility,  to  atcknowledge  Vis  righteouf 


and  just,  and  that  the  judgmentf  for  sueh  it 
must  be,  is  of  her  own  procuring. 

This  would  be  putting  the  matter  to  a  short 
lisue ;  and  we  should  see  whether  the  ladles  are 
serious  enough  to  carry  their  folly  to  such  a 
heigbth,  or  no. 

But  there  is  another  length  that  some  of  these 
ladiej  go,  ond  this  indeed  earries  things  beyond 
all  the  suggestions  of  my  title  •  instead  of  matH- 
monial  whoredom  it  should  be  called  matn'mottiol 
witchcraft ;  the  truth  is,  I  dare  not  enter  into 
examples  here,  no,  not  where  1  may  htivc  some 
reason  to  suspect,  nay  to  believe,  nay,  where  I 
have  been  informed  it  has  been  so,  because  [ 
would  not  point  out  any  one  as  criminal  to  such 
a  degree,  unless  the  fact  was  as  plain,  as  admitted 
a  conviction  in  the  way  of  justice. 

Nay,  when   my  friend    M R atiured 

me,  that  his  next  neighbour  Mrs  G W^ . 

boa§ted  in  publ'tc,  that  she  intended  to  do  so  and 
so,  nay,  though  1  beard  her  own  she  had  done  it; 
yet,  as  the  witches  in  New  England  went  so  far 
in  acknowh'dgifig  their  own  guilt,  nnd  their 
familiarity  with  the  devil,  that  at  lust  they  could 
not  obtain  to  be  hanged,  no,  not  upon  their  own 
evidence,  or  be  believed  upon  their  own  con- 
fession ;  so  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  tell  you, 

that  I  believe  Nfadam  W- really  guilty  of  so 

much  wickedness  as  she  pretends  to,  or  that  she 
deserves  the  gallows  so  emineotiy  as  she  boosts 
she  does. 

To  go  to  the  devil  to  prevent  God's  blessing ! 
I  must  confeis  'tis  very  audacious ;  and  if  Pro- 
vidence takes  no  particular  notice  of  such,  and 
gives  no  public  testtmony  of  resentment,  it  would 
seem  very  strange  to  liie;  I  should  only  say, 
there  is  the  more  behind,  the  wretches  have  the 
more  to  expect ;  let  them  think  of  it. 

Some  will  tell  us,  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  that 
really  the  devil  has  no  power  to  do  anything  in 
it,  one  way  or  other,  and  that  all  the  notions  of 
charm,  spell,  filtres,  magic  knots,  Ac.  are  jugglers* 
tricks,  and  have  nothing  in  them ;  they  reach 
the  fancy  indeed,  and  affect  the  imagitiations  of 
weak,  vapourish  people ;  but  that  really  these 
things  are  out  of  the  devil's  way,  nnd  that  he 
knows  nothing  or  ihe  matter,  and  can  do  nothing 
to  help  or  hinder;  that  the  devil  has  no  skill  in 
midwifery,  and  can  neither  tell  a  woman  when 
she  is  with  child,  or  when  she  is  not ;  he  can  no 
moro  make  her  miso^rry,  unless  it  is  by  frighting 
her,  tbaa  he  can  make  her  conceive ;  that  'tis  aU 
a  cheat,  contrived  by  a  gang  of  artful  knaves  to 
get  money,  pick  pockets,  and  deceive  the  ignorant 
women. 

How  f.ir  this  may  be  true  or  not,  [  leave  to 
those  that  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
dcvit,  to  know  how,  and  to  what  degree,  he  can 
or  docs  act  in  these  cotes.  But  the  crime  of 
those  people  that  go  to  him  for  his  help  is  ihe 
same,  whether  he  can  assist  them  or  not ;  with 
ihe  addition  of  fool,  if  he  cannot. 

I  might  nik  here,  whether  this  practice  is  con* 
sistent  with  honeiity?  As  for  religion,  modesty, 
and  reputation^  that  I  think  1  have  mentioned  to 
satisfaction  ;  but  as  to  the  honesty  of  it,  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said.  First,  as  I  said 
above;  to  a  husband  it  cannot  be  honest  by 
any  means:  we'll  suppose  the  man  to  be  an 
hottest,  sober,  and  rtligiou*  husband ;  he  married* 


oo  doubi,  as  mea  o(  Koncit  principlev^  and  of  I  he 
uiinast  iTiotiesty,  do^  that  li^  in  view  of  raising  up 
a  fAcnily  us  well  lo  inherit  his  fistAte,  ttippOAing 
that  part  to  he  sul^eicDt,  at  to  preserve  a  name 
aad  a  poaterlty,  na  other  gentlemen  do. 

Finding  his'wife  harren.  at  first  he  prayi  bear- 
tity,  a*  he  may  do  lawfully,  that  he  muy  be  fruitfyl, 
and  have  children.  Mark  the  harmon)*  I  he 
prays  for  havioif  children*  and  she  prays  against 
any ;  ho  looks  up  to  heaven  to  entreat  he*  may 
bu  blessed  and  increased ;  she  goes  to  the  devil 
for  help,  thdl  his  prayers  may  be  frustrated ;  he 
morrk-ii  in  expectation  of  ctiildren  ;  she  marries 
hiiii>  hut  eadcavours  by  all  the  helhah»  diabolic 
arts  and  tricks  she  con  to  prevent  it,  and  dis- 
ftppoint  him.  And  where  is  the  honesty  of  all 
this,  pray?  At  ifuist,  hotr  li  she  just  to  her 
husband  ? 

If  she  bad  told  him  of  it  before  marrijig^e,  it 
had  altered  the  case;  or  if  she  had  acquainted 
him  with  it  when  she  did  thus,  and  be  hod  con. 
iented,  it  had  bi?on  another  thiog ;  at  leait,  as  it 
rogardod  him.  there  bad  been  no  injustice  in  it. 
because  of  his  voluntary  assent  to  it :  but  then  U 
is  foolish  lo  suggest,  for  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  a^reo  to  such  a  ridiculous  proposai, 
and  therefore  'tis  highly  dishonest  and  unjust  to 
her  husband. 

It  is  likewise  an  immorAl  action  in  itself,  as  it 
fi  incoQiistcnt  with  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things,  and  clashes  with  se^rut  stated  rules  of 
bfe,  which  are  of  divine  institution.  But  that  it 
not,  as  1  aoid  Doforc,  the  proper  view  of  this 
discourse. 

As  it  is  not  honest  or  moral,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  not  to  consist  with  the  character 
of  a  modest  and  virtuous  womin.  Jf  a  whore 
acted  thus,  t  should  not  wonder  at  all ;  for  her 
busiuets  is  to  conceal  her  immodest,  criiiiiniil 
conversation,  and,  if  possibicT  to  hide  her  shame  ; 
for  her  to  apply  to  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
take  drops  and  draughts,  and  physic  herself  from 
day  to  day,  1  should  moke  no  wonder  at  it ;  'tis 
what  her  circumstances  make  not  rational  only 
but  necessary. 

But  for  an  honest  woman  !  openly  and  lawfully 
ttarried  1  whose  husband  is  publicly  known  ;  who 
Uvea  with,  and  ackoowledges  her  to  be  his  wife, 
and  beds  with  her,  as  wo  call  it,  every  night ;  for 
this  woman  to  desire  to  be  barreot  much  more  lo 
endeavour  to  prevaot,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  destroy  the  conoepttoo,  blast  the  fruit  of 
bar  own  body,  poi4on  her  blood,  and  ruin  her 
oonAtitution,  that  she  may  have  no  children  I 
This  can  have  nothing  in  it  but  witchcraft  aad  the 
devil  J  'lis  scandalous  to  the  last  degree  i  "tis 
•eeking  the  man  merely  us  such,  merely  for  the 
frailer  part,  as  my  Lord  Rochester  calls  it,  and 
lliiit  brings  it  dowii  to  my  subject,  vii.  the  lewd* 
DMs  of  it,  which  entitles  it,  in  my  opioioQ,  to 
that  1  call  matrimonial  whoredom. 

They  rooy  gild  it  over  with  what  pretences 
they  wdl ;  tbey  may  use  their  female  rhetoric  to 
set  it  off,  and  to  cover  it  t  such  as  fear  of  the 
dangers  and  pains  of  a  hard  travail,  weakness  of 
eoQstitution,  hereditary  miscarriages,  and  such 
lika*  But  thoso  things  are  all  answered  with  a 
flOeitioflv  "^V^y  then,  madam,  did  you  marry? 
Siflioff  all  this  woi  known  bafortu  they  were  as 
for  not  marryiog,  aa  they  can  be 


now  for  not  breeding*  But  the  lady,  at  above, 
would  venture  all  to  have  the  use  of  the  man ; 
and  AS  for  her  roaions  why  she  would  h^ive  oa 
children,  she  must  account  for  th#m  anothff  way. 

Had   the   lady  been   with   chiM  A  ~ 

dongerous  travail  i  had  she  been  !> 
child,  but  always  subject  to  abort iixi 
and  dangerous  mi«carriagei :  hod  she  raeetvtj 
any  hurt  In  the  delivery  of  her  former  dhildrai, 
which  threatened  dangers  if  she  came  again;  or 
had  severni  other  circumUances  atlendod  liar, 
Urss  proper  to  mt'otion  than  those;  had  she  been 
iibused  by  mid  wives,  or  weokenod  by  diateiopoft 
or  disasftrs,  this  would  alter  the  ca*e. 

tiut  the  circuiTistjince  I  insist  upon  i^,  wbea 
tliQ  woman  marries,  lakes  a  man  to  bed  to  ber, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  are  to  bo  und«r< 
stood,  without  obliging  us  tocipress  them  ;  lirei 
with  him,  and  lies  with  him  every  night,  and  yst 
professes  to  desire  she  may  have  no  children: 
these  ore  the  circumstances  I  in-t'^^  "  —  tht 
aggravations  of  which  admit  no  £i  M 

for  which  I  do  not   know  one  oi'  of 

encuse  can  be  said.  This  is  what  1  enij  con- 
jugal lewdness,  nor  can  1  see  anything  els«  m  it; 
it  was  the  plain  end  of  her  marrying ;  it  is  ia 
vain  to  call  it  by  other  names*  and  oower  il 
wtih  other  excuses^  it  is  nothing  but  wboHag 
under  the  shelter  or  cover  of  the  law,  we  «f| 
paint  it  oalf  aod  dress  it  up  as  wo  will. 

CHAPTER  VL 

OP  HEISQ  OVER-HULEO   AT   PKRStAStOK,   IKTtUfT, 

iNFLUBN'ci  or  iraiENos,  roRoe,  AND  rnt  u\%, 

TO  TAKE  THE    F£RSON    TIICV  IIAVS  NO  LOVl  tUt, 
AND  roaSAKB  TUB  PKRSON  TUftf   RRALLf  MTTEIk 

Thk  subject  of  this  chapter  is  very  porticttUr, 
and  the  oflucts  of  it  sometimes  very  dismal ;  OM 
would  think  it  was  hardly  to  be  namod 


Christiang,  that  in  a  country  where  we  mteiid 
so  much  to  personal,  at  well  as  national  liberty, 
auy  such  violences  could  be  ofTercd,  or  at  ieist 
be  suflered. 

As  matrimony  should  be  *h'^  ^f^^"t  .»'  »  ffft 
and  previous  choice  in  the  fi  «4 

tbo  breaking  in  by  violence  ui  nd 

affection  of  the  parties,  I  take  ta  im  iUid  uiorst 
kind  of  rape ;  whether  the  %'iolencci  be  the  via. 
knee  of  persuasion  or  of  authority  i^  T 
as  that  of  paternal  authority,  or  • 
as  to  legal  authority,  there  is  no 
c^m  Interpose  in  it ;  the  laws  h 
it  ought  to  be  left,  and  the  laws  ol  i 
p;trticutar,  leave  it  all  upon  the  ciiuiv^  U 
person,  and  in  the  power  of  their  will; 
tlierefore.  as  by  the  office  of  matrimony  appf 
it  does  not  say  to  the  person ^Tliou  shatt  taAt 
this  man,  or  thou  sholt  take  this  w<»at4n;  ' 
Wilt  thou  take  this  man,  and  Wilt  thou  take 
woman  ?  and  unleu  the  person  say*.  1  wiil. 
is  a  declaration  of  free  consent,  and, 
strongly  implies  a  free  choice,  there  can  be  ae 
matrimony. 

Hence  1  might  enter  into  a  long  dbeeatw  it 
the  justice  of  young  people,  00  eltber  tiia 
resisting  the  persuasions,  nay.  Indeed,  the  eeoi* 
mtinds  of  those  who  otherwise  th<>T  oufht  19 
ahoy,  in  a  caae  of  this  moment.  I  should  b# 
v&ry  loath  to  say  anything  hen)  to  cAoneracs 
brcaoli  of  duty  In  children  to  parents ;  but  ia  ii 


tliii  Cdse  the  conamand  £e«ms  exorbitant,  so  the 
obedience  teemB  to  be  more  limited  tht^LQ  in  any 
other,  and,  tlierofore»  I  may  go  farther  here  than 
I  would  do  In  any  of  the  points  of  tubordination 
in  other  coses* 

It  is  t  maxim  in  Ww,  as  well  tki  'm  reafon, 
tb<*re  is  no  duty  in  obeying  where  there  ii  no 
»L;Uiofity  to  command;  or,  if  you  will,  thus: 
ih-re  is  no  obligation  to  obey  where  there  Is  no 
ngfal  to  command ;  the  parent  has*  no  question, 
a  right  to  commaud,  nay,  to  govern  and  over- 
mlfi  the  chUd  in  all  lawful  things:  but  if  the 
parent  commands  the  chiid  to  do  an  unlawful 
aetloQ,  the  child  may  decline  it;  for  a  thing 
cannot  be  lawful  and  unlawful  at  the  Mme  time. 

It  is  eHaent,  in  the  case  before  me*  if  the 
P«rent  commands  his  child  to  mnrry  such  or 
inch  a  person,  and  the  child  either  cannot  love  \ 
tbt  persoftt  o;  at  the  same  time  declar>?s  he  or  \ 
sb«  if  engaged  in  alfcction  to  another,  the  com-  i 
I  <kf  the  parent  cannot  he  lawfully  obeyed,  \ 
'  it  is  unlawful  for  the  chiM  to  marry  any  I 
fWf»on  he  or  she  cannot  love ;  nay,  the  very  | 
^  doing  it  is  destructive  of  ratttrimony,  and  they  i 
mtxii  either  lie  one  way  or  other,  or  else  they  ! 
cm  not  obey  it,  for  they  cjnnot  be  married :  for  j 
example,  j 

A  father  says  to  his  son,  *'  I  would  have  you  | 
ntrry  such  a  young  lady.*'  I 

•*  Oh  I  sir,'*  say*  the  son,  *•  I  beg  of  you  do  not 
deftire  it  of  me  ;'  she  is  a  woman  that,  of  oil  the 
women  in  the  world*  I  would  not  marry  upon  any 
account  whatever." 

•^  Do  not  tell  me  you  will  not  marry  her,"  lays 
Vhe  father,  **  1  have  good  reiisons  for  your  having 
I    ber.** 

••  But,  sir,**  fays  the  son,  "  I  hope  you  will  not 
i    uuist  upon  it,  fi>r  i  canaot  do  it/' 
I       "What  do  you  metm  ?    You  cannot  do  it,'* 
layi  the  futliur  angrily. 

"  Why,  air,"  tKivs  the  son,  "  I  cannot  love  her.*' 

'*  O,  well;  you  must  venture  that/'  says  the 
Ctlher;  "marry  bor  tirst,  and  you  will  love  her 
afterwards/' 

*'  Indeed,  1  cuonot  marry  upon  thiit  foot*  sir,*^ 
Myi  the  SOD,  but  respectfully,  **  it  would  he  a  sin 
to  marry  a  woman  1  cannot  love/* 

'*  I  tell  you,"  says  the  father*  **  1  have  singled 
ber  out  for  you,  and  I  expect  you  should  have 
her." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  yoa  should  choose  a  wife  for 
roe,**  says  the  son,  **  and  never  kt  mv  know  it/* 

*'  I  tbinjt  it  is  your  duty  to  submit/'  sayi  the 
father,  **so  lon;^  as  I  think  she  is  a  suitable 
jnatcfa  for  you,  and  for  the  family/* 

**  But,  hit,''  says  the  son,  **  it  is  impossible :  I 
can  neTer  be  married  to  her :  no  clergyman 
daras  marry  me  to  her." 

**  What  do  you  aieao  by  that  ?**  says  his  father. 

*•  Why,  sir,'*  says  the  son,  "  cither  I  must  lie 
•nd  be  forsworn,  or  he  cannot  marry  me  ;  and  1 
iiope  you  will  not  desire  me  either  to  lie,  or  to  be 
perjured*** 

*♦  Do  not  tell  me  of  lying  and  perjury/*  lays 
the-^paisiODate  father,  '*l  do  not  inquire  into 
your  tmpertinetit  cavils  ;  I  tell  you,  she  will  make 
a  ?cry  good  wife  for  you,  and  I  i^y  you  ahidi 
have  her/* 

*  Well,  sir/*  says  the  son,  **  if  you  eao  make 
any  mioijtcr  marry  roe  to  her/' 


**  What  is  it  you  mean/'  says  the  father, 
"  to  offer  such  stuJi'  to  roe  ?  If  you  do  not  take 
her,  it  shall  be  worse  for  you ;  1  tell  yoo,  you 
shall  have  her.** 

*«  Why,  sir,**  says  the  son,  **  when  he  asks  me« 
if  I  wiiltake  her,  I  may  answer,  I  will;  but  wtit^n 
he  comes  to  say,  Wilt  thou  love  her?  1  muat  say, 
1  will  not ;  1  must  lie,  if  I  should  say>  1  will ; 
and  if  he  can  marry  me  so,  let  htm/' 

**  I  do  not  moke  a  jest  of  it,  son,*'  says  the 
father,  *'  I  expect  you  go  and  wait  upon  her,  for 
1  will  have  you  marry  her,  I  tell  you,'* 

Thus  the  father  laid  it  upon  him  hard  ;  he  put 
it  otf  with  this  a  great  whiie,  that  ho  could  not 
love  her ;  but  the  father  insisted  upon  it,  and 
threatened  to  disinherit  him  ;  and  so  he  wickedly 
complied,  married  the  woman  he  hated,  and 
forsook  a  young  lady  that  loved  him,  and  that  he 
was  in  love  with ;  and  he  waa  unhappy,  and 
cursed  his  marriage  to  his  dying  day ;  and  so 
was  the  woman  he  married  also.  Indeed  he  did 
not  go  so  far  aa  the  son  did  in  the  example 
1  gave  you  before ;  he  did  not  marry  them  bi»th, 
but  he  was  very  unhappy. 

The  limits  of  a  parent's  authority,  in  this  case 
of  matrimony,  either  with  son  or  daughter,  I 
think,  stand  thus: —The  negative,  i  think,  is 
theirs,  e»peoJally  with  a  daughter ;  but,  1  tliiiik, 
the  positive  is  the  children's. 

If  the  child  looks  retrograde,  and  would  throw 
herself  away  upon  a  scoundrel,  upon  her  father's 
coachomn  or  book-^kceper,  or  upon  anything  un- 
worthy of  the  family  and  fortune  of  the  lady^  much 
more  if  the  person  she  inclines  to  marry  is  scanda- 
lous, a  man  of  vice,  a  man  of  an  ill  character,  a 
drunkard,  a  gomestert  a  rake,  or  what  else  is  to 
be  called  scandalous,  the  father,  or  mother,  or 
ncjit  parent  or  guardian  may,  I  believe  with  jus- 
tice, interpose  their  authority,  and  may  tommund 
her  not  to  toko  such  or  such  a  person,  the  father 
may  put  the  negative  upou  her;  nor  is  it  su^otent 
for  her  to  say,  the  loves  the  man,  or  is  in  lovo 
with  the  man* 

But  when  the  same  father  or  parent  comes  and 
directs  her,  the  said  daughter,  and  says  positively, 
you  shall  murry  such  or  such  a  man,  whether 
you  love  him  or  not,  there,  I  think,  the  case 
\  diders  extremely ;  and  the  young  lady  telhu|p 
them,  she  does  not  like  the  man,  that  she  cannot 
love  him,  and  will  not  marry  him  for  that  reason, 
ii  a  justiliable  reason,  and  she  ought  not  to 
be  foirccd  ;  or,  if  she  sayi^,  that  she  is  m  love  with 
another,  and  that  other  is  not  yet  diseuvered, 
it  is,  neverthel«B8,  a  sufficient  reason,  and  she 
ought  not  to  be  forced  ;  nor  con  the  command  of 
a  father  or  mother  bmd  her  to  marry  the  man  she 
cannot  love,  because  it  would  be  an  unlawful 
action,  unjust  and  Injurious  both  to  the  man  and 
to  borsch ;  and  no  command  of  a  parent  can 
be  obliging  upon  her  tu  do  an  unlawful  or  unjust 
action. 

1  ho  parent,  therefore,  may  command  her  not 
to  marry  thii  or  that  person,  but  may  not  com- 
mand her  to  marry  any  particular  person,  who 
she  declares  hersell  not  to  love ;  for  this  would 
be  to  command  her  to  lie,  and  be  forsworn,  in  the 
express  terms  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Again  ;  it  were  to  bo  wished,  that  every  one 
that  marries,  before  they  fix  their  atfccuon  sin- 
cerely upon  the  person  they  arc  to  have,  would 
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coafider  what  I  just  mentioned  above,  vlt.,  the 
wroog  they  do  to  tht;  pcn^n  they  take ;  luppoic 
ii  be  the  wotnoxi,  who,  at  thti  book,  th^y  promiaG 
upon  oath  to  love^  ami  ytt,  nrttjrwards,  perhaps, 
tell  ibcni  to  their  fdce«,  they  never  loved  them  at 
alL  Thu  is  aa  irretrievable  injury  to  tlie  person^ 
irho  perhaps  waf»  as  it  were,  &ntitched  out  of  the 
anni  of  those  thott  did  love  her,  and  of  another 
tiiac  would  have  loved  her,  dod  who*  perh^pA, 
the  loved  alao,  and,  per&aiided  or  over-ruled  by 
pArentt,  to  take  one  wlio  pretended  as  mach  to 
love  as  any  one,  t>ut  only  took  her  Tor  her  moncy^ 
wd  venturing;  upon  those  preiensioui,  the  or  he 
ii  now  deceived  and  diiappointed*  the  wrong  ii 
Irreparable ;  the  lady  that  tni^'ht,  if  he  had  let 
her  lilune,  been  made  happy,  it  abused,  is  made 
miserable,  ia  injured  in  the  (grossest  manner^  and 
he  had  much  Dettcr  have  ravished  htir,  and  been 
banged,  as  he  deserved  :  1  mean  better  for  her  ; 
then  ihc  had  been  free  agatUf  and  thou^^h  she 
had  been  abused,  the  injury  had  been  at  uu 
end  i  but  here  she  is  abused  daily,  the  crime  ia 
renewed,  and  she  is  made  unhappy  to  the  ettd  of 
her  life. 

This  marrying  without  aflreelion»  or  contrary  to 
inolmation,  has  a  variety  of  eomplieated  mischiefs 
fttieitdiog  it,  and  especially  considering  that, 
upon  the  least  disagreeableness  between  the  per- 
sons married,  former  objects  and  former  thoughts 
revive  in  the  mind ;  they  are  always  compariiig 
their  condition  with  what  it  might  have  been, 
with  what  others  are,  and  with  what,  at  least, 
they  fancy  othcn»  are  ;  over  repining  at  what  is, 
ever  wbhing  what  can  never  be.  Everything 
Ihey  have  is  disagreeable  and  unpleasant ;  they 
look  on  their  lile  a§  a  siave  at  Algiers  looks  upon 
his  chains;  Ihey  fancy  themselves  as  perMins 
ooly  bought  and  sold,  as  persons  commitied  by 
irarrantt  and  made  prisoners  for  life. 

The  state  they  are  in  is  cmbitiercd  by  every 
circumatuJice,  and  every  circumstance  enibitlcred 
by  the  waut  of  affection;  the  thing  is  bad  in  it- 
self, and  wont  of  dflection  makes  every  part  of  it 
worse^ 

Nor  ii  it  probable  that  such  a  marriage  should 
bsue  otherwise ;  1  bad  almost  said  it  is  not  pos. 
aiblc  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  thmg  dircc^ts  it,  and 
the  disagrceableneta  can  hardly  lad  to  happen, 
because  there  is  ttot  only  no  fund  of  uJfcctioo  to 
build  upon,  but  a  kind  of  a  pre'engaged  aversion, 
which  is  certain  to  assist,  and  to  render  every- 
thing worse,  rather  than  better. 

I  could  give  a  long  history  of  a  family,  within 
the  compass  of  my  own  observation,  where  both 
the  man  and  (he  woman  were  thus  stated  i  that 
b  to  say,  brought  together  by  the  allurement  of 
good  drcumstaoces,  and  the  over-ruling  dircc* 
lions  of  their  immediate  governors  and  Iriends  ; 
when,  on  both  sides,  their  choice  and  aflections 
were  guided,  at  least  against  the  re&peuuve  ob- 
ject, if  not  to  other  objects ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
Ihote  other  objects  were  not  indeed  so  suitable  as 
to  birth  and  fortune,  for  this  breach  hap[H*ticd  in 
a  famitj  of  sonus  figure,  and  among  that  we  call 
quality f  y«i  the  choice  they  had  made  for  thum- 
selves  bad  certainly  been  more  suitable  to  them 
lis  man  and  woman,  and  had  tended  infinitely 
more  to  their  satisfaction, 

it  seems  they  hod  frequently  had  ruftltngs  and 
rencounters^  sa  they  might  be  called,  upon   the 


subject  before;  and  ai  they  went  upon  an  r  ,  ' 
mob  rule,  that  few  words  among  fhcnds  were  Lc  h. 
and  those  very  spiteful ;  so,  if  tliey  did  (all  out,  il 
was  short,  but  bitter ;  and  this  t>attte,  whith  I 
happened  to  have  the  following  account  of,  si^ii 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  they  ever  had*  nutj 
pass  for  a  specimen : 

It  happened  to  be  at  supper,  and  the  geollemsi 
had  drank  to  his  lady  with  a  kind  of  a  sneer  and 
a  bow,  and  my  service  to  your  ladyship  (for  slie 
was  a  lady).  **  Ay»ay,**  says  she,  •* service  I  unktf 
repeating  the  word  two  or  three  times ;  *'*  it's  mtil 
whef  e  there  is  no  love  there  can  be  a  little  good 
manners  {"  and  so  the  battle  was  begun* 

Kniyht,  Love  !  love  I     nay,   the    d 1  takt 

your  Ladyship,  you  kuow  1  never  loved  you  is 
my  life. 

Ladi/.  Nay,  I  was  pretty  even  with  Sir  Tb&> 
mas,  for  I  hated  you  heartiiy  from  thefim  IkHir  l 
saw  you. 

Kniffht.  Equally  yoked  1  madam,  that's  tni«, 
equally  yoked  I  (  To  that  fi§  added  tm  oath  or  linr.) 

Lady,  Ay,  ay  1  a  yoke  indeed,  and  two  bvath 
to  draw  in  it* 

Knight,  Good  words,  madam  wbydidatyoo 
soy  whore  and  rogue  ? 

Lady,  Atid  if  1  hadj  it  had  been  bat  pUa 
Euglish, 

KniylU,  And  plain  tralh,  you  mean,  I  tap* 
pose. 

Lady,  Nay*  what  was  Str  Thomas,  to  nirry 
a  woman  that  he  could  swear  he  never  \oftA  in 
his  life? 

Knight.  And  pray,  what  was  my  Udy«  to  |0 
to  bed  to  a  man  she  hated  most  heartily ,'' 

iMdy.  The  more  innocent  of  the  two*  for  1 
was  never  married. 

Knight,  Not  married  !  Why,  what  have  tov 
been  doing  then  oil  this  while  ?  What*s  the  Ed- 
glish  of  that,  madam  ? 

Lady,  The  English  of  what  ?  I  could  make 
it  if>eak  English  if  I  would  ;  but  good  maaaen, 
nitiier  than  a  regard  to  the  person.  Hops  tnf 
mouth. 

Knitjht,  Nay,  let  it  come  ont«  madam  ;  ihtn 
can  be  no  loss  o(  good  language  between  yoa  sod 
I.  I  have  lain  with  a  woman  f  did  not  loveiood 
you  liuve  tain  with  a  man  these  feur  years,  9^ 
were  never  married^  What  will  my  lady  call  her* 
self  nex^t  ? 

Lady,  Not  a  whore  for  all  that ;  to  I  hart 
the  better  of  Sir  Thomas  still. 

Knigfit,  What  can  it  be  then?  No  Wigiai  1 
doubt,  will  bring  your  ladyship  off. 

Lady,  Yes,  ye*i  I  shall  bring  myvell  elT 
fairly  ^  I  %Ay^  it  was  no  marriafOt  U  was  all  Ibm, 
a  rape  upon  innocence  and  virtue. 

Kniyht,  A  rape  !  didn't  you  go  to  ^oid^  anj 
repeat  the  words,  and  say,  I  will  ? 

Lady,  Go  to  church :  no,  no ;  you  may  mj* 
indeed,  1  was  drugged  to  church,  1  dkl  Dot  |0 ;  1 
tell  you  it  was  no  matrimony,  thoogh  if  was  A 
marriage  ;    i  was  rovished,  and  nothing  else. 

Knight.  But  who  furced  yoa»  and  wU» 
drugged  you  to  church  ;  I  am  sure  I  wnil  tt 
churtti  with  as  III  a  will  as  you 

Loiiif.  i  don't  know  what  you  did ;  bol  I 
went  like  a  bear  huuk^ii   ">   ■  ■'   He,   1  know. 

Knight.   And  i  thtuk  en  a  brar»«r 

■  since;  1  su[ipuse  that  s  ^a. 
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r  [  hiiva  beoo  a  ocar  or  no.  I 
'  rlike  &  bear  ;  that  is  true  enough. 
Vtftl,  yotir  bdyihip  is  cYcn   with  tue 
you  jfivc  me  the  dog  fur  tho  bear* 
St  drink  ai  you  bnw,  Sir  Tho- 
'  hut  it  wa«  you  began  it 
it..^^;U.    U  .^   jUst  upon  me  indeed;   I  broki; 
fliy  f«iih  ind  hooour  with  the  aJi|;el    I  loved    for 
llur  cuned  thint  or  moDcy.     My  tither  knew  not 
HrhAt  he  did  vfhen  he  persuaded  me  to  it  i  but 
1  must  marry  ft  fortuoe  I 

lAtdg.  Yes,  and  I  must  be  tickled  witn  «  fea^ 
Uier,  aod  wheedled  up  with  being  a  lady,  U  I 
had  tnken  the  man  I  loved,  I  had  had  that  ^hich 
lav  ladies  enjoy ;  I  had  had  the  man  that  loved 
me,  and  he  had  had  the  woman  that  loved  him, 
and  both  been  happy  ;  and  now,  here  is  the 
barooi't  and  the  lady' at  wmtchcd  as  a  foot  sol* 
dior  and  his  trull. 

Kmisfht.  I  saw  Qothlog  in  you  at  first  to  make 
■  nuio  hoppy. 

Xe^.  And  I  desired  no  happmess  io  mueK 
nheo  )  wont  to  churchy  as  to  have  been  detiiered 
Crom  you. 

Knight.   1  was  bewitched  with  the  money  in- 
deed, bnt  never  with  the  lady,  I  assuro  you. 
Lfiiiff,  And  my  mother  was  fond  of  the  knight' 
indeed  $  I  am  sure  1  was  never  fond  of  the 
ilirhL 

•A/.  I  might  have  hdd  as  much  money,  it 
somewhere  fUe« 
And  1  mif^ht  have  made   the    man   1 
a   knight   tvith    my    money,   whenever    1 
fleased  ;  but  my  mother  had  her  faJlioj^ 

Knufki.  if  1  had  had  less  money,  I  might  have 
had  a  better  wifu. 
Latfy*  And  I  could  never  have  had  a  wone 
isbAnd, 

Knujht,  Well,  I  will  find  some  way  to  put  an 
to  it.  Ml  worrant  you  ,  at  worst,  a  pistol  and 
an  ounce  of  lead  will  deliver  me  at  once. 
Lady,  The  sooner  the  better*  Sir  Thomas; 
Lvea  keep  you  in  the  mind. 
In  short,  the  lady  had  the  better  of  him,  and 
|»ut  him  in  a  ra;:;e,  and  then  he  left  her,  and  went 
out  of  the  room  ;  but  about  the  usual  time  of 
going  to  bed»  they  came  a  little  to  themselves 
feCaio,  and  were  preparing  (o  ^o  to  bed,  when  a 
words  rising  the  wind,  it  blew  up  into  another 
I,  and  they  fell  out  more  furiously  than  be- 

Sbt  told  him  she  hod  had  but  two   children, 

she  thanked  God  they  were  both  dead, 
lie  told  her    he  desired  no  more  of  the  breed* 
fiba  replied,  she  desired  ail  the  world  to  take 
that  if  ever  she  was  with  child  agaiii«  it 
a  bostordf  and  none  of  hi«. 

rned  round  from  bur,  mid  bid  her  turn 

baek  to  him. 
She  said,  with  oil  her  heart,  and  did  so. 
Now  curse  yourself;*  said  he,  **  if  cfcr  you  tuni 
yow  Cscc  to  me  a;;ain.'* 

She  said  she  knew  a  better  way  for  it  than 
that ;  i^  she  caUcd  her  maid,  took  her  leave  of 
hini,  .ind  wrnt  to  bed  by  herselfl 

\ie  took  htT  coach,  and  went  to 
took  some  jewels  with  licr,  and 
•eoi  lor  i>'^r  r  tut  ut's.  And  thui  ended  a  mother- 
vada  i&atch  on  one  hand,  and  a  mooLy-made 
00  the  other  tiand;  on  both  hands  without  1 


•llbotloD»  and  whore  they  had  been  motuatly  pre* 
engoiirvd  to  other  objecu ;  and  what  was  idl  tbb, 
pray,  but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  t 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  this  vfofk  to 
Rive  tho  short  history  of  the  remaining  life  of 
these  two  passionate  married  enemies  for  such 
they  were.  As  they  were  people  of  good  fashion 
and  figure,  they  might  have  quarrelled  with  some 
reserve  to  good  manners  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
she  punned  him  with  all  the  spite  and  rago  of 
her  tongue  that  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  to 
invent ;  said  all  the  bitter  and  disdainful  things 
of  him  that  ill*nivturc  could  inspire  her  with; 
scorned  all  the  motions  of  friends  towards  a  re- 
conciliation to  him,  which  at  first  he  iras  not 
averse  to ;  and  at  Ust  gave  out  thai  be  kept  a 
whore,  and  that  she  intended  to  sue  him  to  a 
divorce. 

In  return^  afler  he  found  her  obstinate,  he  pot 
all  the  contempt  upon  her  he  was  able,  and  in  oil 
company  where  he  could  possibly  come  at  berj 
made  ballads  «itd  songs  of  her  ;  and,  io  a  word, 
they  took  all  possible  ways  on  both  sides  to  make 
it  impossible  they  should  ever  come  together 
again- 
After  some  time  he  went  abroad  Into  France, 
when  he  did  the  spitcfuUest  thing  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do»  or  that.  J  think,  a  man 
could  ever  do  by  a  wile.  Being  (as  he  had 
given  out)  at  Paris,  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be 
raised  that  he  was  very  sick,  and  a  little  afrer 
that  he  was  dead.  This  he  carried  so  far,  that 
his  servants  ond  dependents,  who  he  left  at  his 
house,  were  all  put  into  mourning,  and  the  lady 
nas  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  dead ;  nay, 
he  employed  a  subtle,  managing  fellow,  to  come 
to  the  house  where  the  Udy  lodged  to  give  an 
account  of  his  deathi  and  that  he,  was  at  the 
funeral. 

In  a  word,  things  were  ca  rricd  so  ^r  that  the 
lady  was  courted  by  another  gentleman,  and  at 
length  consented  to  be  mar  ried ;  but  all  things 
being  prepared  for  the  wedding,  settlements  made, 
the  very  day  come,  and  her  friends  about  her,  he 
sends  a  mesaenger  to  tell  her  thai  he  was  coming 
to  the  church  to  see  her  married,  thut  he  would 
have  remained  in  his  grave  a  little  longer,  but 
that  he  was  resolved  she  should  not  have  so  much 
pleasure  OS  that  of  one  day's  dclusiou  ;  and  that 
he  would  not  do  the  gentleman  the  inj»jry  of 
letting  him  ignorantly  marry  a  she^evil,  as  he 
had  done. 

This  wof  managed  so  wickedly,  and  with  such 
a  kecnncii  and  severity  of  spite,  that  it  almost 
cost  the  Udy  her  life  i  and  it  might  ba%'e  gone 
farther,  for  the  gentle  man  was  all  rented  »o  that 
ho  demanded  iatiifaciion  of  him,  and  it  went  up 
to  a  ohdienge  ;  but  some  friends  interposed,  so 
that  they  did  not  fight. 

The  enraged  lady  felt  sick  with  disdain ;  and 
the  fury  th.it  this  piece  of  management  put  her 
in  was  such,  thiit  »he  continued  lung:uishing  neur 
two  years  ;  but  then  recovered,  A  great  mjny 
friends  interposed,  if  possible,  to  rcooncile  them ; 
but  there  was  no  room  for  that,  it  was  gone  too  far. 

At  Icngtii  they  brought  it  to  a  truce,  though 
they  could  not  bring  it  to  a  peace  ;  they  brought 
them  to  an  agreement  of  civility,  \iz,  not  to 
insult  or  ofiVont  one  another  any  more,  and  this 
was  all  they  could  ever  bo  brongltt  to  i  nor  was 
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it  eaiy  to  brin^  them  to  that,  so  oxasperated  were 
they  on  both  side«,  so  iirecoDcilably  provoked, 
especially  the  woman. 

Tbii  ui  one  example  of  a  muriAfe  by  force  of 
frienda,  and  by  motives  of  nvartce  and  pride, 
where  the  partiei  wore  pre-engaged  by  their 
alTectiuQ  to  other  objects.  J  could  ^ive  mnny 
iostancci  in  their  degree  equally  unhappy,  though 

fierhaps  not  carried  on  to  such  an  extravagant 
ength,  but  alt  serve  to  convince  ub  how  fetal  it 
Is  Tor  men  or  women  to  engage  their  persons  one  \ 
way  and  their  afTections  another. 

Certainly  those  people  who  have  the  least  value 
for  their  own  case»  that  etpeGt  any  felicity  in  a 
married  life,  should  think  before  they  take  this 
leap  in  the  dark  ;  1  sny,  thoy  should  think  n  Itttlc 
ho IV  in  the  nature  of  the  thing:  they  can  expect 
happiness  in  a  womnn  they  do  not  love,  and  in 
a  woman  who  they  shall  bo  tied  to  live  with  while 
they  love  another,  and  thail  be  night  and  day 
wishinii:  their  beloved  Rachd  were  in  their  arms 
instead  of  the  blear-eyed  Leaii  wi^oh  they  had 
taken  in  her  place. 

But  thus  it  is,  and  that  too  frequently  to  won> 
der  at,  tinit  men  love  the  perioii  they  do  not 
marry,  und  marry  the  person  they  cannot  iove» 
teU  me,  ye  lAcr^  poireH,  which  rule  on  hif h, 
Xf  Icrrv't  a  hcavcD-bom  pMalon,  tell  me  why 
Do  laortAli  iavc,  and  heaven  lo  oft  deny ! 
Unhappy  mmn  \  hy  Uw*i  unequal  tie, 
Botiad  to  pottesi  the  object  htf  would  fly } 
Aad  JeA  to  lov«  wliat  ho  eiuiuoi  enjoy, 

CHAPTER  VI L 

or  SIARaVINO  ONK  PBRSON,  4ND  AT  THI  SAKI  TItIt 
OW!«tMO  TBSMIKLVKS  TO  aE  IK  LOVB  WITH  AM* 
OTHER* 

To  love  and  not  to  marry  i«  naturols  averiion  j 
to  TUJirry  and  not  to  love,  is  nature^s  corruption ; 
the  first  is  hutefuU  the  last  is  really  criaiiaal ; 
and,  BJ  has  been  said  in  its  place,  it  is  in  some  rc- 
tpeots  both  murder  and  robbery  ;  it  makes  a 
man  filo  de  mt  with  retpect  to  all  the  comforts 
of  hU  life ;  and  it  makes  him  a  robber  to  bis  wife* 
if  she  be  a  woman  that  has  the  miifortuno  to  love 
him«  And  this  I  have  spoken  to  at  large  In  the 
laat  chapter 

But  to  marry  one  woman  and  love  another,  to 
marry  one  man  and  be  in  love  with  another^  this 
is  yet  worse,  tenfold  worse,  if  that  be  possible  i 
it  is  in  its  kind  a  mere  piece  of  witchcraft  ;  it  is 
a  ktod  of  civil  legal  adultery,  nay,  it  makes  the 
man  or  woman  be  committing  adultery  in  their 
hearts  every  day  of  their  lives;  and  can  I  be 
wrongt  therefore,  to  say  that  it  may  be  very  well 
oailed  a  matrimonial  whoredom?  If  1  may  judge, 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  it  too. 

h  it,  Artt,  a  plain  downright  crime  in  the  bo* 
ginning  of  it ;  it  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  in  it,  they  indeed  cheat  one  another  ;  first,  the 
man  thinks  the  woman  haa  the  wortt  of  it,  and 
that  be  only  cheats  her  ;  she  fancies  that  he  has 
the  vront  of  it,  and  that  she  cheats  him  ;  but.  in 
short,  it  is  a  mutual  fraud*  wherein  both  ore 
cheats  and  both  cheated,  both  deceiven  and  both 
deceived. 

When  they  came  to  the  book  to  marry,  they 
mutually  engage  what  was  en^a^od  before,  like 
A  knave  tliat  borrows  money  upon  an  estate  wbleh  i 
be  bad  mortgaged  alreadjv     Mark  what  a  com*  ' 


plication  of  crimes  meet  together  in  the  ehu rrh ; 
when  they  corae  up  to  the  altar,  the  m«kn  pUsfhti 
her  his  troth  or  truth  that  he  will  love  her, 
when  he  knows  he  cannot  do  It,  for  that  He  brei 
another  already  before  her. 

The  woman  plights  him  her  troth  that  ibc  will 
love  him,  when,  as  the  lady  just  now  mtntiooed 
told  8ir  Thomas  ^^,  she  heartily  haled  biiD 
from  the  first  time  she  ever  saw  him.  Here  ii 
mutunt  pledging  the  troth  to  a  falsehood* 
is,  in  short,  a  premeditated  lie  ;  like  a  eoM 
murder,  it  is  intended  to  be*  i  —  "  "->t 
is  Jooe.      iiere  is  also  n  st  to 

perjury  ;  a  sweanng  to  do  r.  owl 

not  cnly  did  not  intend  to  do,  but  kttew  beMiN 
hand  they  could  not  do. 

How  many  kinds  of  dishonesty  are  hvTf  tniit 
together  ?     Take  it  in  the  very  flrel  wordi  fif  the 
miniijter.  being  as  an  introduciioo  Co  Ibe  oflleeof 
matrimony  ;  the  minirter  adjures  themt  as  thtrr 
will  answer  it  at  the  great  and  dreadf«il  day,  Ac, 
when  the  recrets  of  all  h«arta  shatl  be  revealed, 
that  if  thoy  know  any  lawfal  hindmofla  or  imf»*. 
diment  why  they  should  not  be  lav. '    : 
gether,  they  should  then  deelan 
against  even  the  valiility  of  the  mu..,.^..,  ,.,  ^.,^r 
they  fatU 

i  require  and  charge  yon  loth  (as  yewlD 

answer  at  the  dreadful    day  of  judgntoi 

when   the  secrete)  of  all  hearis  shell  be 

discloied),  that  if  either  of  you  know  Ofiy 

impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  lanvfaKy 

Joined  together  in  matrimony,  yo  do  osv 

oonfeie  It     For  be  ye  Well  asattre4  tkMl 

ao  many  at  are  coupled  together  olheroiit 

thao   God's  word    doth    allow,  wn  Wt 

joinod  together  by  God«  neitber  le  tbstr 

matrimony  hiwfuL 

Hereupon  the  minister  giving  thorn  lima  toaa- 

Bwor,  they  arc  silrni ;  that  is  to  aay,  tJ^oy  deelsr^ 

no  impediment,  Mfhich  is  a  tacit  deetarinf  timi 

they  linow  of  none;  and  yct^  nt    tht^   laimi  tiai^, 

they  know  that  in  con  ve  erttied 

their  love  and  affection  rion ;  end 

the  man  or  woman  they  t^ow  nmrry  tney  wiei 

love,  and  ought  not  on  thai  aocottai  lo  wtT, 

because  they  promise  what  they  know  thty  ebm 

not  perform, 

Jiow  many  times  also  does  thetpcrot  OOIM  est 
allervrards,  either  unawares  by  Lhvmaelvta  or  le 
delirious  fits,  extremities  of  distempers,  dreams, 
talking  In  the  sleep,  and  such  other  wa}s,  which 
prove,  however,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  faoiily, 
yet  unnvoidable? 

Such  persons  have  great  reason  to  be  sure  tkai 
thoy  do  not  talk  In  their  sleep  ;  for  what  tkM 
Uiind  bears  such  a  weight  of  upon  -. '  Ueil 

U  is  not  equal  to,  and  is  not  po>  <ii|^ 

ported,  though  by  a  vigilant  guariimv  tnr  imi:;tj>r 
in  fhc  day-iiioe  it  shall  bi*  kept  in,  yet  bow  t»<^ 
will  it  break  out  in  a  drcan^  aod  tho  loaftif  t/i, 
tray  itself  in  its  sleep? 

How  miserable  is  the  Udy«  fn^q^uontly  wiebkif 
she  were  in  tho  arms  of  the  man  abo  loevi  ta* 
stead  of  hit  arms  ivho  she  it  uabappily  Hwl  f«  ' 
Those  ardent  wishes  prompting  her  d>#f«^  site 
falls  ioto  a  deep  ilumberf  and  droamt  Iballlt' 
really  so,  as  she  wished  it  mj|ht  be« 

In  the  transports  of  her  ismitoalSoB  bar  vik* 
ing    Boul  commands  her  tOBgQi!«  Ibovfb   lit 


mU 


orgunic  body  be  l&id  aileep;  1  lay,  com* 

the  loiig^ue  to  tell  the  dui^rouj  iruth ; 

out  as  m  oo  ecstasy,  ditoovers   the 

ftiid  unhappily  nit  met  the  mva.     The 

,  thtt  tooii  of  the  tow^n,  the  beauty  of  the 

had  admirers  enough,  ivas  beloved  to 

■ad  dittnction  by  ti  throng'  of  admirers; 

lull  In*  the  like  of  a  settlijinent.  a  little  more 

^tluB  ordinarily  larire*  the  quits  the  generous 

Ci ,  the  lord  of  her  affectioot,  the  only  man 

in  the  world  that  hud  found  the  way  into  her 
bewt,  and  to  whom  she  had  made  innumerable 
o(  fidelity  ;  f  lay,  quitt  him  with  the  utmott 
'  throwt  hortcif,  at  the  importunitiet 
idi  of  her  nvarioiout  parents :  t  tay* 
throwt  hendf  int^ihc  onm  of  a  mean,  a  coarse, 
wm  aobredt  haif-tauf  ht  oitixon,  the  ion  of  a  Hoh| 
•fVff  rown  tradesman,  himself  a  clown«  only  that 
h«  was  a  boor  of  fortune,  can  koep  lior  tine,  and 
CAUse  bcr  to  ride  in  a  coach.  And  what  (hen  ? 
She  marries  this  lump  of  unpolished,  simple 
stuff,  and  they  live  tolerably  well  for  a  tim<*,  when 
one  nighty  in  a  dream,  she  fanc^ied  herself  in  the 
arms  of  her  former  lovcrt  pleated  to  a  rapture 
with  what  the  bud  so  long^  reason  to  know  she 
•ould  never  enjoy ;  the  tiles  oat  even  in  her 
dream  to  talking  aloud ;  and  not  only  to  talk 
aloud,  thouf h  fast  asleep,  but  f^ives  her  tongue  a 
looic  Into  nil  tho  most  dangerous  eiprcssionit 
that  bvo  to  the  r^al  master  of  her  heart,  and  the 
■UiKMl  oonlempt  of  her  gaoler,  as  she  called  him. 
Btonhsf  her  husband,  could  inspire  her  with : 
lor  WM  this  all ;  for  where  will  misfortunes  end? 
but  in  the  height  of  her  ecstii3i(^»,  and  with  a 
wicked,  though  but  fancied  liberty,  she  calU  her 
former  loirer  by  his  name,  and  so  betrays  herself 
to  her  butbfind,  who  hears  himself  accused  of  the 
worst  of  crimes,  treated  with  the  wont  contempt, 
and  the  greatest  of  indignity  put  upon  him,  in 
»ords  at  length,  that  can  be  thought  of. 

Her  husband  was  not  at  first  well  awake,  and 
so,  perhapt,  w.ii  not  let  Into  the  fir^t  part  of  It  -, 
Bor  was  ho  pr4*ftently  capable  of  undcrstundm^ 
what  It  all  meant  \  but  when  he  heard  himiiclf 
in  so  gross  a  mannsr,  it  put  him  into  a 
and  he  replied  rashly  to  her,  not  thinking 
the  b*d  b«efi  asleep. 

This  replylnjp  to  her  unhappily  waked  her,  or 
at  leoit  to  much  as  to  put  a  stop  to  her  talking 
tlodd.  Her  hu!*l>)iiid  was  presently  aware  that 
bit  wife  was  not  awake,  and  vexed  that  he 
waked  her  ;  he  lies  stilt  a  little,  till  sleep  over 
eooBlnf  her,  and  the  pleasing  ideas  of  her  past 
lovct  set  iMr  to  talltinf  again  ;  when  her  husband 
asbllltly  OMBagiof  himMlf,  spoke  softly  at  her  ear 
•tvarml  w«irdt  agreeable  to  what  she  had  said,  and 
bfoucht  her  by  that  means  (as  is  not  imprac- 
lioifele)  to  ftnfwef  several  questioot,  and  that  in 
•Qch  a  manner  as  his  patience  would  bear  it  no 
lottfer. 

iTils  want  of  temper  was  perhaps  her  felicity 
ae  lor,  as  that  she  discovered  no  more  to  him, 
Itoiigh  ahe  had  discovered  so  much  already  as 
an  irreconcilable  breach  bciwefn  them. 
flret,  as  he  was  exasperated  to  the  highest 
by  what  be  had  heard,  end  waked  her  in  a 
kinil  of  a  passion,  ho  asked  her  what  she  hod 
beeil  dreaming  of .' 

iiie  ir«s  not  presently  come  to  herself  enough 
tm  re«nlteet  that  il  was  all  n  drttain»  to  that  slie 


made  him  no  answer  for  a  while ;  but  he  re- 
peating the  question,  it  soon  came  into  her 
thoughts  that  she  hod  dreamed  something  not  fit 
to  tell  him  of;  io  she  answered,  she  had  dreamed 
of  nothing  ;  but  he  prcssinf  her  with  the  question, 
she  said,  •«  Did  she  dream  ?  why,  if  she  did,  she 
c^uid  not  remember  It"  But  what  confusion 
wot  she  in  when  she  heard  hira  tell  her  all  the 
particulars  of  her  drenm  as  fairly,  almost,  as  If 
she  had  told  them  herself  ? 

However,  sho  insisted  that  the  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  that  if  she  did  dream,  nothing  was  more 
frequent  than  for  people  to  dream,  and  forget 
what  they  dreamt  of,  and  so  might  she  ;  for  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  it,  at  the  some  time  little 
thinking,  nay,  not  suspecting,  what  had  happened, 
viz.  that  she  had  been  talking  in  her  sleep  to  her 
former  lover  with  all  possible  endearments,  and 
had  spoken  to  him  of  her  husband  with  the 
utmost  contempt ;  and  she  was  confounded  again 
to  have  her  husband  repeat  the  very  words  which 
she  knew  ihe  hod  dreamed  of. 

But  her  huiband,  whose  passion  drove  him 
beyond  all  bounds,  was  not  satisfied  with  up* 
braiding  her  with  the  particulars,  but  told  her 
that  she  had  revealed  them  all  herself  !n  her 
slcepf  and  that  she  had  said  so  and  to  to  him, 
upon  his  making  little  short  answers  to  her,  and 
olTeriog'  some  questions  ;  and  that,  m  short,  she 
had  betrayed  her  own  intrigues  ;  from  whence 
he  charged  her  openly  with  being  dishonest,  and 
with  that  pt^rson  also,  and  that  before  her  mar* 
riage  to  him  as  well  as  after,  alleging  that  it 
appeared  from  her  own  mouth.  Nor  was  he 
prudent  enough  to  conceal  the  thing,  and  to  let  it 
lie  as  a  private  feud  between  themselves  ;  but  he 
told  it  0{>enly  and  publicly  umong  the  neighbours, 
and  in  almost  alt  company.  But  he  had  the 
worst  of  the  quarrel,  though  he  had  the  better  of 
ihe  f4ot,  and  that  by  hit  want  of  conduct  too. 

The  women's  wit,  they  say,  never  foils  them  at 
a  pinch  ;  'tis  easy  to  ima^fine  that  his  wife  was  In 
the  utmnit  confusion  at  the  discovery  of  the 
thing  at  it  was,  and  especially  while  she  was  at  b 
lost  to  know  which  way  he  came  by  his  infor- 
matton  ;  for  thoug^h  she  might  easily  have  tup* 
posed  that  she  must  hare  spoke  aloud  in  her 
sleep,  yet  as  she  had  never  known  herself  to  do 
so  t>efore,  she  did  not  think  of  it  at  first,  btit 
thought  he  had  dealt  with  the  devil,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  with  some  conjuror,  who,  as  the 
had  been  told,  could,  by  the  help  of  the  devil, 
first  make  people  dream  of  what  they  thought  fit 
to  inject  into  their  thoughts,  and  then  tell  of  it  to 
whom  they  thought  t\t 

This  nUed  her  with  indignation  at  her  husband, 
for  having,  as  she  affirmed,  bewitched  her,  and 
employed  the  devil  to  betray  her  into  mischief, 
and  then  betray  that  mischief ;  and  she  resolved 
to  give  him  a  home  charge  upon  the  subject,  and 
threaten  to  bring  him  upon  the  public  stage  ^r 
enchantment  and  sorcery. 

Bat  he  put  a  better  invention  into  her  head  < 
for  uowariW  he  threw  It  out,  that  he  heard  her 
talk  in  her  sleep,  and  that  he  asked  her  such  and 
such  questions  by  whispering  in  her  ear,  and  that 
she  anwtered  so  ond  so. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  her,  thai  If  this  was 
all  he  had  for  it,  he  was  but  one  affirmative,  atid 
no  witness  in  his  own  ease,  suid  that  her  negative 


might  go  aj  far  M  his  affirmative ;  that  she  had 
DO  more  to  do  but  to  deny  the  fact ;  that  as  to 
the  itory  of  whtspenog  quesitoiu,  and  her  an- 
iWcHng  them,  the  prcteace  wag  a  oovelty ;  and 
ao  strangts  that  though  it  might  be  true,  nobody 
would  believe  it»  ospoeially  if  she  firmly  denied  it, 

Upon  this  she  began  with  him  ;  told  him  she 
bud  perceived  a  good  while  his  jealous  aad 
uneasy  humour,  and  that  he  had  laid  a  great 
many  plots  aod  dcsi^s  to  attack  her  reputation, 
and  oli  to  find  an  excuse  to  jiistify  his  ill  naagc 
4lf  her  i  but  thut  her  conduct  was  such  before  the 
^liole  world  that  nobody  would  believe  blm ; 
ild  that  now  he  had  dresised  up  a  story  between 
the  devil  and  him,  to  ^t  something  upon  her,  if 
DDMiblc ;  but  that  it  was  an  evident  forgery  of 
hti  own,  with  the  help  of  his  witchcraft ;  and  as 
the  itory  was  itself  improbabte*  and  next  to 
impossible,  so  she  declared  it  was  a  lie,  aod  she 
deticd  the  devil  and  hioi,  they  might  both  do 
tlieir  worst. 

She  ^ave  him  this  so  rouodly,  aod  with  such 
assurance,  and  told  it  also  so  publicly  (as  he  did 
his  story),  that  the  man  began  to  find  she  hud 
the  better  of  him  ;  that  people  be^ao  to  thick 
her  ill  used  ;  that  he  was  only  jealous  of  her,  and 
that  he  had  made  this  story  to  blast  her  character, 
and  to  jystify  his  own  jealousies  ;  then  as  to  the 
whispering  story,  everybody  said  it  looked  like  a 
forgery  indeed,  and  nobody  believed  a  word  of  it, 
for  it  seemed  improbable;  hu  that  the  hu^iband 
began  to  talk  less  of  tlie  matter  than  before,  and 
was  sensible  that  she  was  too  hard  for  him. 

But  the  more  he  began  to  give  out,  the  more 
furiously  she  follovved  her  blow  ;  tor  she  not  only 
told  her  tale  at  above,  but  she  employed  two  or 
three  emissaries  to  hand  it  about  among  the 
ladies  at  the  tca-tablc>  ani\  among  the  gossipt* ; 
and  the  mani  in  a  word,  got  aucU  on  ill  name, 
that  he  was  the  contempt  of  all  his  neighbours. 

Nor  did  she  end  here;  but  she  added  her 
former  design  to  the  latter:  and,  first,  she 
separated  from  him  at  home,  or,  as  'tis  osUiiUy 
expreised,  I  hey  parted  beds  ;  in  shorty  she  told 
him,  that  it  was  reported  there  wero  magicians 
and  ft^llows  that  dealt  with  the  devil,  u  ho,  Ih^y 
saidf  by  the  help  of  evil  spirits,  could  cause 
people  to  dreiim  what  and  when  they  pkoscd, 
and  to  talk  in  their  sleep,  and  that  she  understood 
her  husband  had  beeo  con\ersing  with  some  of 
those  cunning  men,  as  they  called  them,  in  order 
to  make  the  experiment  u[mn  her  by  whispering 
things  in  her  ear  while  she  was  asleep,  and  so 
making  her  dream  so  and  so,  and  then  report 
that  she  talked  of  those  ihiogs  in  her  aleep>  in 
order  to  expose  her. 

That  therefore  she  would  lie  by  herself,  for  she 
would  not  ho  in  bed  with  ono  that  would  bring 
the  devil  into  the  room,  to  expose  and  betray 
her ;  that  she  would  have  her  maid  he  with  her 
every  night,  that  she  might  have  good  witness  of 
her  conduct ;  but  that  she  would  not  trust  herself 
any  more  to  sleep  with  one  that  would  betray 
her  to  the  devil,  and  then  to  all  the  world. 

This  she  not  c^ly  told  her  husband,  but  told 
it  to  all  her  friends  and  tt^a-table  emistarlcs  i  and 
the  story  was  so  plausible  in  its  kiad^  and  was 
told  so  much  to  her  advantage,  that  everybody 
jnsiified  her  conduct^  said  she  was  in  the  right, 
tiitti  she  could  do  no  less^  and  that  no  woman  in 


her  senses  would  sleep  in  bed  with  a  man  who 
was  able  to  do  such  things  at  those ;  ood  tbat«  to 
short,  it  was  all  one  as  to  sleep  with  the  devil. 

The  man  had  no  remedy  but  to  deny  the  chaxf«i 
and  to  say  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  ibi 
devil,  or  with  any  such  people  as  coi)jurora»  ma- 
gtcians,  or  any  such  sort  of  folks,  in  his  Ufa.  Bat 
ad  that  went  but  a  little  way,  for  who  woold  net 
deny  it  if  they  were  the  most  guilty  of  any  in  iba 
world  ?  But  the  woman  vouched  ihat  so  and  so  bi 
had  said,  and  such  and  such  things  he  had  pte- 
tcndcd ;  that  he  could  not  do  to  without  the  bell 
of  tbt  devil ;  and  that^  therefore,  it  was  not  sdl 
for  her,  by  any  meao^,  to  trust  herself  with  hjflb 

1  bus  the  guilty  wife  got  the  victory  over  Cba 
innocent  husband  by  the  mere  dextenty  of  hir 
wit  and  the  conduct  of  her  allies,  not  forgetliig 
the  assistance  of  a  public  clamour ;  ibs  mia 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  famed  br 
overmuch  sense  or  conduct  in  this,  or  otbw 
things,  and  therefore  was  the  easier  managed  by 
a  keen-witted  wife.  But  the  inference  from  the 
whole  discourse  comes  in  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  orgumedt  which  it  is  brought  to  confirnHvk, 
that  to  love  one  person,  be  it  man  or  WOOM^ 
and  then  nmrry  another,  is  neither  honest  lo  lbs 
person  quitted  or  to  the  person  married,  but 
especially  not  to  the  last,  and  more  eapecialJy  aet 
honest  to  the  person  herself  or  hinuetf;  ia  s 
word,  it  is  not  an  honest  moriiage ;  for  tht 
tiugaged  affection  is  a  just  impediment,  and  oimbl 
to  have  been  declared  and  discovered  at  the  hik^ 
upon  the  declaration  appointed  to  be  aiadeby 
the  minister  as  above,  or  before  they  eaaie  m 
far. 

As  for  the  success  of  suob  ovruifQt,  tbt 
blessing  attending  thorn,  and  what  bapplaeK  ii 
to  be  expected  from  them,  it  aeeiiia  to  be  lild 
open  in  part  in  the  Utile  hisiory  just  Pidied; 
but  it  is  really  visible  to  common  exptriesM  is 
almost  every  age  and  place  in  the  worldi  I  niU 
our  English  world. 

What  delightt  what  oomploiMUioo  can  there  bi 
in  that  matrimony,  where  the  hettrt  did  oot  g« 
with  the  hand  1  where  the  maniage  aukf  be  iid 
to  be  made  from  the  teeth  outward,  and  Bo  moie  1 
where  the  love  is  fixed  in  one  place,  and  the  bed 
made  in  another  ?  What  is  this  but  a  frauduleiit 
contract,  a  protestation  with  a  design  to  deeciVfi 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  ciscnoo  ol  a  Ik, 
and  one  of  the  worst  kind  too  I 

What  complaJsaocG  or  pleasure  in  ibmr  eiyov- 
ments  of  any  kind  between  the  unhappy  oouDb, 
and  how  can  it  be  called  a  fair  aarriage?  Tm 
swear  to  love,  and  at  the  same  time  both  kaam 
they  neither  do  nor  can;  that  they  Mltbir 
desire  it  nor  intend  it,  and  they  come  to  the  booki 
two  carcases  without  soul&,  without  assaot  or 
consent,  but  in  mere  subjection  to  eiroumstatten 
enter  into  a  horrid  slavery  ;  the  woman  dcmfi4 
by  her  old  grandmother,  or  her  thundcHaf  aad 
threat  euiug  parent,  because  the  miaar  can  fiff 
her  a  portion,  or  not  give  it  her,  ai  he  pleaaesi 
can  make  her  a  fortune  or  a  chambor*maM<  t 
lady  or  a  shoemaker's  wife.  Under  thcs*  tarron 
and  obligatioQs  the  does  as  »he  is  bid.  and  aurrln 
anybody  they  pleaae,  let  him  have  wil,  seoae.  aM 
manners,  or  neither  wit,  sense,  nor  manatn:  m 
she  is  pre-engaged,  and  ber  afTeciioni  look  qalti 
another  way,  tho  tboughu  of  thi*  marriag*  m 


J  her  aTenfcm,  ond  yet  she  murrles 
WhBl  iDUit  we  call  this  ?  n  it  matrimony  ? 
lo;  it  has  DOthioj^  of  matrimony  in  it  but  the 
{  ft  is  alt  a  cheat ;  Ihcy  lie  to  one  another 
I  they  repeat  the  worda;  and  they  both 
r  they  do  so,  nay,  they  intend  to  do  so ;  as 
e  consequence,  you  have  it  before,  between 

rhomas  and  my  Lady ~- ;  but  as  to  the 

it  is  horrid  in  iti  nature ;  they  are  but  two 
Ds,  I  cannot  indeed,  in  one  sense,  call  them 
ftates ;  but  they  are  progtituted  by  the  go- 
ng relations,  brought  together  by  the  srbi* 

authority  of  those  that  have  the  tnfiuence 
them.  '*  Here,"  savs  the  old  father,  with  a 
fair,  to  his  son,  *■  take  this  young  woman  to 
thf  and  marry  her  ;**  pcrha[^  the  debate  has 

between  them  before  about  loving  her  or 
iving  her,  and  the  young  man  bai  told  hfm 
[valy,  he  bates  her,  or  that  he  cannot  love 

But  it  ii  ali  one,  the  old  man  likes  the 
in«nt,  and  tella  him  in  so  many  words,  that 

will  not  take  her,  his  brother  shall,  and 
bav«  his  estate  too. 

DUtd  name  so  many  examples  of  this  kind, 
|lve  you  on  account  of  so  many  familiea 
d  by  it*  that  it  would  tire  you  in  the  read< 

But  give  me  leave  to  single  out  one  for 
remarkf  which,  though  the  case  was  nearer 
V  jou  must  allow  me  to  place  at  some  dis- 
i  that  the  particular  families  may  not  be 
ed  out  and  exposed*  Suppose^  then,  the 
I  in  France,  not  far  from  a  grent  city,  not 
r«atest,  but  the  greatest  tltj  but  one  in  the 
loin  ;_  A  certain  rich  roerchunt  had  two  sons, 
hough  he  had  a  very  great  estate,  it  was  of 
wn  purchasing,  so  that  there  was  no  entail 

it,  and  he  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  give 
which  of  his  sons  he  pleased. 
i  eldest  son  wa^i  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
«  and  a  vefy  agreeable  person,  and  his  father 
icitowed  some  charge  upon  his  education,  \ 
|irea  him  learning  and  good  breeding,  to 
^  him,  as  he  said,  for  the  life  of  a  gentleman, 
la  he  usually  expressed  it,  to  make  bin  know 
to  live  agreeable  to  the  fortune  he  was  able 
*vc  him  i  but  withal,  the  father  kept  him 
f  much  in  subjection  ;  and  the  more,  by 
Ig  him  always  sensible  hmv  much  it  was  In 
ttwer  to  make  him  a  gentleman  or  a  beggar, 
Ii  to  say,  to  give  him  im  estate,  and  make 
live  hke  a  gentleman,  or  turn  him  loose 
I  irortd  to  seek  his  fortune, 
rticularly,  the  father  was  often  repeating  to 
iDt  how  he  expected  that  he  should  conform 
i\f  to  his  measures  in  taking  a  wife,  and  thnt 
did  oat,  he  would  absolutely  disinherit  him, 

K've  his  estate  to  his  younger  brother. 
ether  this  absolute  declaration  of  the  father 
Ot,  in  some  manner,  influence  the  son,  so  os 
tate^  with  the  aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  it, 
d  of  dislike  to  everything  the  father  could 
,  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  there  might  be 
J  of  that  kind  in  it  too,  for  nature  abhors 
IM«  in  bve. 
It  however  it  was,  this  is  certain,  that  when 
tither  proposed  a  match  to  him,  he  did  it 
an  sir  of  authority ;  told  him  he  had  pitched 
\  such  a  (amity,  where  he  knew  there  was  a 
bte  fortune  ;  that  it  was  a  very  ndvantngcous 
icti  and  that  he  hod  already  discoursed  with 


the  lady's  father,  and  he  found  things  were  very 
well,  and  that  everything  would  be  to  his  mind, 
and  therefore  he  would  have  him  think  of  marry- 
ing her, 

'*  But,  sir,"  says  the  bod,  •*  you  will  please  to  let 
me  see  the  lady,  I  hope/* 

"  Why."  says  the  father,  "  what  if  you  should 
not  sec  her  itfl  afterwards,  there's  no  great  mat- 
ter in  that  ?  I  suppose  you  know  it  is  in  such  a 
province,  and  she  will  be  sent  to  Paris  (London) 
after  the  contract  is  signed,  and  there  you  may 
marry  her." 

Sfm.    What,  must  1  marry  her  unsight,  unseen. 

Father*  Why,  didn't  the  king  marry  the  queen 
so?  Did  not  the  Prince  of  marry  the  Lady 
so  ?    Sure,  you  are  not  above  such  people  ? 

Son,  But,  sir,  they  did  not  love  them  the  bet- 
ter for  that. 

Father*  What*s  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Do  they 
not  live  gloriously  together  ? 

Son.   I  cannot  think,  sir,  of  marrying  by  proxy. 

Father,  You  .ire  willing,  I  find,  to  give  me 
more  trouble  than  you  need.  What,  must  I 
bring  the  lady  up  to  town  on  purpose  for  you  to 
see  her,  and  see  whether  you  like  her?  What 
occasion  is  there  for  that  ?  I  assure  you,  like  her, 
or  not  like  her,  you  arc  like  to  take  her,  or  you 
and  I  shall  diOer  upon  an  article  that  will  be  very 
disagreeable  to  you. 

Son.  No,  sir,  I  will  not  give  you  or  the  lady 
that  trouble  ;  I  will  go  down  into  the  country,  if 
you  pleasci  and  see  her  there. 

Faiher,  And  what  then  ? 

Son,  Then,  sir,  I  will  give  you  my  answer. 

Father,  Answer ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  t 
assure  you  I  shall  not  come  Into  your  notions^ 
vi2.  of  giving  you  a  negative  voice ;  the  settle^ 
ments  are  agreed  on,  and  are  sufBcient  to  make 
you  both  happy,  and  to  make  you  live  like  a 
gentleman  all  your  days.  Do  you  think  thcso 
are  not  infinitely  of  more  consequence  than  what 
you  call  pleasing  your  loose  fancy  1  I  hope  mf 
eldest  son  will  not  be  a  fool. 

Sim,  Nay,  sir,  if  you  will  not  give  me  a  negative 
voice. 

Father,  If  I  will  not,  what  then  T  Why,  I  will 
not,  for  I  cannot ;  it  is  ridiculous  for  you  to  pre- 
tend to  dislike,  where  such  a  fortune  is  settled  on 
you.  (Here  the  father  began  to  be  angry,  and 
adtkd  wrne  ihreaienh^M  to  him,  and  partkuiarfy 
thai  hit  weeond  brisker  thouM  hatm  her^  and  aU  hit 
estate,  so  the  young  aentleman  complied  J 

Sm,  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say ;  U 
you  will  have  it  be  so,  it  must  be  io ;  then  I  need 
not  go  indeed* 

Upon  tbb  the  young  man  yielded,  and  tho 
contracts  being  fintshed,  they  were  married  by 
proxy,  as  great  men  are;  but  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  went  to  another  lady  whom  he  loved, 
and  had  l)eon  in  love  with  for  some  years,  and 
letting  her  know  the  distress  he  was  in»  they 
consulted  together  what  to  do ;  and  the  result 
was  this,  they  went  together,  and  were  privately 
married,  and  the  marriage  fairly  consummuted, 
at  least  a  month  before  the  other,  and  confirmed 
by  good  and  substantial  witnesses. 

But  concealing  it  entirely  from  his  father,  he 
wickedly  went  and  quarried  the  other  lady  toO| 
in  public  ;  by  which,  indeed,  he  obtained  an  irre* 
versible  settlement  of  his  father's  estate ;  to  thai 
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when  It  came  to  a  dtacovery,  his  father  could  not 
tiikc  it  Away  a^ain^  or  diaiDherit  him,  the  estate 
being  fully  and  fairly  settled. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  grossly  Injured  and 
abused,  for  though  she  was  fairly  manned,  yet  he 
was  not ;  and  upon  a  long-,  and  to  him,  shameful 
hearing  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  Brst  woman 
was  deelared  his  lawful  wife»  only  the  other  being 
left  to  take  her  remedy  against  him  at  taw,  which 
yet  she  would  not  do. 

But  the  Goosequeooe  did  not  end  here:  tor 
the  gentleman  carried  it  so  obligingly  to  her  whom 
he  had  not  loved,  and  managed  so  dexterously 
with  her  whom  he  had  both  loved  and  married, 
that  he  brought  them  to  consent  to  polygamy, 
and  they  both  lived  with  him,  and  that  in  one 
house  too;  he  kept  them,  Indeed,  separate 
apartments,  and  different  servants,  but  they  car- 
ried it  very  well  to  one  another,  and  lived  easy, 
there  beini;  a  plentiful  fortune  among  them. 

But  even  in  this  best  side  of  the  story,  what  a 
complication  of  mischiefs  was  here?  Here  was 
matrimonial  whoredom  in  the  very  tetter  of  it, 
and  ali  introduced  by  a  force  upon  affection,  first, 
by  the  father  unjustly  forcing  his  son  to  marry  a 
woman  ho  did  not  love.  Secondly,  by  the  son 
wickedly  cheating  his  father  la  a  seeming  scan- 
dalous compliance  to  get  the  estate.  Thirdly,  by 
the  son  again »  basely  and  injuriously  marrying  a 
virtuous  lady,  imposing  himself  upon  her  as  a 
single  man,  when  ho  was  already'  married  to 
another  woman.  And  lastly,  by  Uving  in  open 
adultery,  and  keeping  them  both. 

I  could,  as  I  have  said,  load  you  with  stories  of 
this  kind,  I  mean,  of  the  forcing  young  people  to 
marry  against  inclination,  and  contrary  to  secret 
obltgation,  and  especially  contrary  to  pre-engaged 
affections.  But  I  must  give  you  this  obicfvation 
upon  them,  which,  in  effect,  i*  equal  to  the 
repeating  them,  viz.  that  they  would  be  almost 
every  one  of  them  tragical ;  especially  if  you  will 
idlow  to  have  the  destro>ing  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  all  the  enjoyment  that  could  be  expected 
in  the  state  of  marriage,  be  reckoned  tragioaJ ; 
which,  indeed,  f  do  allow,  and  every  whit  as 
tmieal  at  cutting  of  throats. 

To  crou  the  affections  of  young  people  in 
marriage,  especially  where  the  proposed  object  is 
not  scandalous  or  extremely  despicable,  is,  I 
think,  a  little  synonymous  to  murder;  it  is  a 
wilful  violence  upon  the  mind,  and  that,  I  thinks 
equal  or  superior  to  a  violence  upon  the  body; 
it  is  a  formal  ravishment  upon  virtue,  and  that 
In  so  much  the  worse  a  manner,  as  it  is  done 
under  the  form  of  justice  and  law,  and  is  still 
made  worse^  in  that  it  is  without  a  remedy. 

If  violence  is  offered  to  the  chastity  of  a  wo- 
man, she  has  her  recourse  to  the  law,  and  she 
wiU  be  redressed  as  far  as  redress  can  be  obtained. 
Where  the  fact  is  irretrievable,  the  man  should  be 
panisbedt  and  the  woman  is  protected  by  the  law 
from  any  fartlicr  force  upon  her  for  the  future. 

But  here  the  woman  Is  put  to  bed  to  the  man 
by  a  kind  of  forced  authority  of  friends  j  it  is  a 
rape  upon  the  mind ;  her  soul,  her  bfighte«t 
fat-ultics,  her  will,  her  aflections  arc  ravished,  and 
«he  is  left  without  redress,  iho  is  left  in  the  poi- 
session  of  the  r  -  -»-^-  nr  of  him  who,  by  their 
order,  the  was  p  to ,  and  she  is  bound  in 

the  chains  of  i  i  i  >ience  for  her  whole  life. 


Horrid  abuse  I  Here  it  4  ncred  institntlm 
violated,  and,  at  I  may  say,  profaied  i  an  tii^oat 
violence  offered  to  chastity  and  modesty  oo  oof 
hand,  and  to  honesty  on  the  oiher ;  who  marHa 
by  the  importuning  authority  of  the  pv«at« 
contrary  to  solemn  and  socret  engagcmentt  ptttad 
to  another,  contrary  to  inclination,  eoolrary  la 
pre-engaged  affections,  (uid»  at  lait^  contr&ry  la 
Law. 

Is  not  here  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ?  1  thini, 
if  it  allows  any  alteration  in  Ihn  word.  Jt  is  tor 
the  worse,  and  it  should  rather  be  eailsd  a  ma* 
trimooial  adultery.  Nor  is  it  very  iinosual  l»r 
these  sorU  of  matehes  to  be  pleaded  as  ci coses 
for  all  the  wicked  excursions  which  ore  made 
after  marriag^e*  cither  by  one  side  or  other  ;  the 
man  hangs  about  the  woman  he  loved  before, 
follows  her  even  after  he  is  married  to  another  ^ 
tells  her,  she  is  the  wife  of  hit  aii»ction,  the  other 
is  onlv  his  wife  in  law,  and  by  form  ;  that  he  is 
still  faithful,  and  has  reserved  bis  heart  for  her, 
though  he  has  given  bis  hand  to  the  other,  who 
he  is  cruelly  bound  to  call  wife. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  a  public  oxtAple 
of  this  and  that,  in  the  highest  class  of  digotiy, 
and  where  the  lady  insisted  upon  her  baiof  *i 
lawful  a  wife,  and  as  strictly  vlrUiO^  tt  Ibi 
fairly  and  openly  married  pottestor  t  and  9vm 
in  the  very  article  of  death,  refused  to  ackoew- 
Icdge  it  a  crime.  But  I  would  not,  t  say,  brifi| 
examples  too  near  home,  where  the>*  are  piiiMleiy 
known,  nor  revive  the  mistakes,  which 
rather  bo  buried  in  the  grave  wilb  tlifl 
mi  striken, 

Forcing  to  marry  is,  In  the  plain 
not  only  a  forcing  to  crime^  but  furnishing 
eusc  (o  crime ;  1  do  not  say,  it  is  a  jott 
for  nothing  can  be  a  just  excuse  for  an 
action  :  but  it  h  furnishiog  a  plausible  pf 
to  such  persons  especially,  who  w^re  but  indi 
entiy  furnished  with  virtue  before,  to  juttify  the 
excursions  of  their  vice  ;  now  at  a  man  who  k 
forced  by  any  undue  restraiot  to  enter  Into  ob- 
ligations of  debt,  give  bonds,  judgments*  and 
such  like  acknowledgments,  merely  to  oblalo  Ui 
liberty,  stiall  plead  that  force  In  bar  of  any  " 
secution  upon  those  obligations  ;  and  the  I 
allow  the  plea,  especially  where  the  debt 
just ;  so  these  men  plead  the  breach  made 
their  inclinations  to  justify  the  breaches 
make  upon  the  lawful  rcstrnintt  both  of  h»m^ 
and  divine  laws,  but  with  not  the  likt  Joitioe  la 
the  plea. 

It  was  a  very  unhappy  dhdogne  betwtea  a 
young  gentleman  and  a  nefghbouHog  e!ergyaMB» 
which  I  lately  came  to  the  koowtedge  <3  upet 
this  very  subject,  and  which  being  much  to  thi 
same  purpose  as  my  present  argument  points  out, 
may  not  be  improper  here. 

The  young  gentleman  had  been  draggvd  tots 
such  a  marriage  at  1  have  just  now  meBtitBti 
by  the  positive  command  and  authority  of  a  HA 
uncle,  who  had  a  great  estate  to  give,  and  whs 
had  fixed  upon  his  nephew  as  his  next  heir,  bd«9 
his  brother's  maly  too  ;  it  teems  this  unctt  hW 
declared  he  would  make  the  young  miB  lui  bfir 
if  he  married  to  his  mind. 

The  young  gentleman  wot  too  wita  OAt  tt 
oblige  his  uncle  in  everything  he  eiliild  t  httt  li 
this  uf  love  he  was  very  unkindly  rrctssed  by  1^ 
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0,  wad  iodeed  very  unjuitly  too.    The  caae, 
!«ived  the  account*  was  as  follawf  : 
'e  wu  a  youngs  lady  in  the  fiei;^hbourbood, 
e  old  man  had  proposed  to  his  nephew  to 

and  her  friendi  being  contend  to  treat 
L  the  teiiiii  of  estate  and  settlements  wfre 
between  them,  and  the  writini^  were  or- 
o  be  drawn ;  Tor  thnt  lady  had  no  incon- 
te  fortune  neither ;  in  Che  mean  time,  the 
Ian  woa  admitted  to  wnit  upoti  rhc  young 
md  which  dot<t  not  of\en  fall  out,  indeed, 
Lhe  choice  is  made  first  by  Krandfathers 
[^les,  as  was  the  cash  herej  they  agreed, 
le  another  mighty  well,  and  it  went  on  even 
If  one  another,  and  that  vinlcntly.  In  the 
iroe  iomothing  presented  itAplf  with  more 
t  and  the  uncle  takes  upon  him  to  chungc 
nd»  impoiinfr  the  change  too  upon  his 
tp  and  so  breaks  off  the  match,  obliging  him 
and  wait  upon  a  new  mistrcsi^  and  this 
t  iO  much  as  a  pretence  of  any  other  oh* 
than  that  of  a  larger  portion  offering  m 
r.  The  young  gent]  em  an  was  exceedingly 
ed  at  the  prop<)sal,  and  u»cd  all  possible 
rnts  with  His  uncle»  and  employed  ill  his 
1o  persuade  him  to  let  the  first  match  go 
\,  as  it  bnd  bocn  carried  on  such  a  length 

could  not  go  off  with  honour  or  »atisfac- 
himself,  the  young  lady  and  he  being  mu- 
■I — '•' -'  m  aflfections  as  well  as  interests. 
Hin  was  indexible  and  arbitrary^ 
nf  any  reasons,  hut  would  be  obey- 
liiu  for  alfectinni,  and  Midi  trifles  as  these» 
hted  ihcro  to  the  U^t  degree*  a>  things  of 
isequence  at  all  in  the  case.  Well,  the 
gentleman  had  no  remedy  ;  he  was  ob- 
hough  with  infimie  reluctance,  to  abandon 
trcis,  a  lady  of  ment  and  beaury,  fortune 
tid  breeding,  and  everything  agreeable  to 
od  turn  his  eyes  where  his  uncle  directed, 
t  any  regard  to  all  these,  or  to  his  own  in- 
n.  But  he  did  not  do  this  without  ac^ 
n^  the  lady  with  the  force  that  was  put 
im,  and  letting  her  know  his  unhappy  cir- 
nces,  oflVring  to  relinquish  all  the  hopes 
mclo's  fortune  and  favour,  and  take  her  at 
irdSi  But  her  friends  would  not  agree  to 
lor  would  the  consent  without  her  father, 
m  they  might  have  been  both  beggars. 
ring  the  case,  they  parted,  but  with  n^utual 
loes,  however,  of  affection,  and  of  a  farther 
If  the  uncle  could  be  brought  to  any  com* 
ip 

this  was  not  all,  for  now  the  uncle  pro- 
the  new  match  to  him  and  sendi  him  to 
ion  the  lady.  He  hod,  with  great  difficulty, 
ed  with  the  old  gentleman  in  the  quitting 
it  lady,  who  was  mistress  of  a  thousand 
Dalittes,  as  well  as  of  a  good  fortune.  But 
le  came  to  this  new  proposed  creature,  his 
b  turned  at  the  very  sight  of  her.  She 
t  deformed,  indeed,  but  far  from  handiome  ; 
t  neither  wit  nor  manners,  good  humour  nor 
peeding,  boauty  of  l»ody  nor  beauty  of  mind, 
nd,  she  was  every  way  disagreeable,  only 
«  had  a  vast  fortune. 

•ver,  the  uncle,  who  was  as  arbitrary  in 
|«ti«e  before,  was  as  tyrannic  in  the  «»flir* 

now ;  and  without  troubling  you  with 
vnj  disputes  between  the  uncle  and  the 


nephew  upon  that  head ;  his  entreaties,  his 
humble  petitions  ogdnst  the  match,  dccldring  (as 
he  himself  said)  to  his  uncle,  that  he  hnd  much 
rather  be  hanged ;  yet  bt  obliged  him  to  take  her, 
and  take  her  ho  did,  being  loath  to  lose  an  estate 
ofnear  two  thousand  poundsa  year,  besides  money, 
and,  which  was  worse,  having  no  other  depend* 
enoc  in  tUa  world. 

After  he  was  married,  that  is  to  say  coupled, 
for  he  often  declared  it  wns  no  lawful  marrla^fe, 
but  a  violence  upon  him,  he  mode  as  bad  a  hus- 
band as  any  woman  that  knows  she  has  nothing 
to  be  beloved  for,  and  knows  the  man  hates  her 
when  he  takes  her,  could  expect :  for  being  thus 
tied  to  the  sour  apple-tree,  married  to  his  aver- 
sion, and  separated  from  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, he  abandoned  himself  to  company,  to  wine, 
to  play,  and  at  last  to  women,  and  all  kinds  of 
exiieu* 

A  piotii  and  reverend  minister,  not  of  hts 
parish,  but  of  a  neighbonring  pari  eh,  and  of 
whii:h  the  gentleman  was  patron,  frequently  took 
opportunitiei  to  talk  seriously  to  him  upon  the 
sad  subject  of  his  extravagant  life,  and  with  a 
christian  plainness,  though  with  decency  and 
respect  too,  especially  as  he  was  his  patron,  he 
often  pressed  him  to  take  up,  to  reform,  and,  at 
least,  to  regulate  his  morals. 

The  gentleman  took  all  his  admonitions  in 
good  part ;  but  told  him,  in  so  many  wordd,  it 
was  his  uncle  had  ruined  him,  soul  and  body ; 
that  he  had  a  sober  education,  and  was  as  pro* 
mising  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the  eountry,  till 
his  uncle  ruined  him,  by  forcing  liim  to  marry 
against  hii  will ;  forcmg  him  to  abaiidon  a  lady 
that  ho  loved,  and  whose  rery  example,  added 
to  the  influeiicc  she  would  have  had  upon  his 
aflcctions,  was  enough  to  hdve  kept  him  within 
bounds  all  his  days  ;  and  then  bo  related  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  match,  «j  I  have  related 
them  above. 

In  vain  the  good  minister  urged  the  christian 
arguments  of  duly,  the  command  of  God,  the 
scandal  to  his  person,  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  and 
all  the  other  arguments  which  religion  and  reason 
furnish  so  fully  on  such  occasions.  Hit  answer 
was,  ^*  What  can  1  do ;  I  have  no  retreat,  my 
family  is  a  Bedlam  ;  I  have  nobody  there  to 
receive  me  hut  a  she-devil,  always  raving,  and 
always  quarrelling  i  that  is  neither  quiet  with 
master  or  servants,  or  even  with  herself;  th4t 
has  not  one  good  feature  to  render  her  agreeable, 
or  one  good  humour  to  render  her  tolerable  ?  To 
be  at  homo,'*  says  he,  **  is  odious  to  me,  but  to 
dwell  there  is  intolerable  ;  the  family  is  to  me 
an  hospital  to  look  into,  but  would  bo  a  gaol  to 
be  con^^ncd  to.  Had  I  married  the  woman  J 
loved,'*  smd  he,  **  I  had  been  as  sober  Of  (  had 
been  happy.*' 

**  But,  sir,"  says  the  good  man,  *'  religion  Et 
not  to  depend  upon  relative  circumstances,  and 
WG  are  not  to  scribe  God,  as  we  have,  or  have 
not,  a  comfortable  family.** 

'■That  is  true,'*  says  the  gentleman ;" but  who 
can  be  religious  in  hell  ?  Who  can  think  of  God, 
or  anything  that  is  good,  when  he  is  bound  to 
converse  with  everything  that  is  bad  ?*^ 

'*  Such  things  are  very  afflicting,  indeed/'  says 
itie  grave  divine  -,  **  but  afflictions  sbonld  rather 
guide   us  to  heaven,  than  drive  us  from  lt»     I 
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havo  heard   it  ipoken  of  in  jest,  *  That  a  tad 
wife  VfiW  tead  a  mna  to  heaven,' " 

"  And  1  apeak  of  it  in  enrnest/'  says  tho  gcn- 
tleman,  *'  that  mioe  will  drive  me  to  the  dcvtU** 

**  O,  w'r/'  say*  llie  nnniitcr»  bcinj  greatly 
troubled  to  hear  htm  talk  at  that  ratej  "do  not 
»iiy  lo,  I  besepch  you ;  you  ought  mthcr  to  con- 
tidor  it  a»  nn  atHiction,  nnd  liuniblo  your  tnind 
under  it.  But  runnhig  out  into  crime  is  hcnping: 
up  mUcry,  and  making  bad  worse.*' 

•*  Why,  what  can  I  do,  ilr  r  «ayi  he.  Who 
cnn  tie  himielf  down  to  hit  tnortal  avcriion  ?** 

"  There  are  many  chri«rian  methodg,"  says  the 
minister.  *•  which  you  may  apply  yourself  lo,  air, 
to  make  the  burden  lighter  to  you  than  It  acctni 
to  be  now/' 

"  What  arc  they/'  says  the  gentleman  ;  "  I 
do  not  see  into  it ;  it  is  tmposaible  to  help  me, 
uq1o»s  some  miracle  would  iaterveue  to  deliver 
me/' 

"  Yc3»  yes,**  layi  the  heavenly  coimiseUor, 
"there  are  ways  :  pray  to  God,  aa  you  do  at 
church  for  your  cnemieit  that  he  would  turn  her 
heart*' 

*"  Turn  her  !**  »ayt  the  gentleman.  "  Pray  to 
Ood  to  give  me  courage  to  turn  her  out  of  doors, 
and  take  in  that  bteised  creature  I  loved.'* 

"  That  cannot  be  now,  air/'  laid  the  minister, 
"  you  must  not  pray  to  God  to  allow  you  to  tin 
against  him.** 

"  Why,  then,"  »ayj»  he,  laughing,  **  thall  I  pray 
to  God  to  wod  the  devil  for  her." 

The  good  man  could  hardly  foTb€ar  smiling  at 
the  expresAion,  but  recovered  himself,  ood  mid, 
**  Your  imile  telU  me,  sir,  you  ure  speaking  In 
jest ;  BO,  [  suppose,  you  do  not  expect  I  should 
answer  that  question/' 

**  I  know  not  what  to  say,  it  is  h:ilf  in  jeft,  half 
in  earnest.  If  it  should  be  so,  I  do  not  know 
how  I  should  be  hypocrite  enough  to  cry  for 
her.** 

**  Sir,"  sayi  the  minister,  *'  I  beg  of  you  let  ua 
talk  of  nothing  profane ;  you  know  we  are  to 
pray  for  our  worst  enemies/' 

**  Nay,  the  14  my  worst  enemy,  that  is  true/' 
tayi  he  ;  **bul  I  cannot  promise  to  pray  for  her, 
and  I  am  sure  I  can  never  forgive  her**^ 

"Why  aot  sir,"  says  the  divine,  "yoa  are 
itrictly  commanded  to  for^jive/* 

"  But  not  to  forgive  her,"  says  be,  *'  because  she 
never  tays,  *  \  repent/  as  the  scripture  says  ray 
brother  must  do,  or  else  I  urn  not  bound  to  for- 
give him«." 

'*  But,  &ir,**  says  the  divine,  "  you  mistake  the 
text;  you  are  bound  to  forgive  your  enemies  upon 
the  penalty  of  not  being  forgiven,  and  in  the 
command  the  condition  of  his  repentance  is  not 
indudod." 

*'  J  do  not  know,"  says  the  gcntteman,   *'your 
doctrine  may  be  good,  but  I  cannot  promise  that 
1  can  observe  the  rule  ;  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  I 
nature  to  bear  the  weight ;  it  ts  nnsugcrabic/*      j 

**  But,   sir/'  »ay»  the  minister,  •*  there  is  no  ' 
need  to  r,m  out  to  excesses  and  immoralitic», 
because  of  a  diaogreeable  wife/' 

'*  Sir,"  soys  the  gentleman,  "there  is  need  to 
^o  abroad,  when  a  man  cannot  stay  at  home,*' 

'*  I  beg,  sir,"  ^avs  the  good  reprover,  **you 
wilt  consider  whether  reforming  yourself  would 
•lot  reform  vour  wife/* 


*'  \  do  not  know  as  to  that,**  laya  the  gnntk' 
mam  **  but  what  if  it  should,  I  should  b^'  ri-rh  i-. 
a  litrle  more  quiet,  but  not  at  oil  more  I 

"  How  do  you  mean,  sir?"  says  the  - 
**  I  do  not  understand  that." 

"  Why,  what  signifies  reforming  her/'  tayi  llic 
gentlemxin ;  **  I  hate  her.  If  she  was  ai  r«licJotts 
as  a  nun,  and  aa  lioly  ai  an  anget,  ft  would  be 
the  same  thing  ;  she  is  my  aveniion*** 

*•  Now  you  have  discovered  the  matter,"  uyt 
the  miuls[cr,  ^*  and  the  truth  is  out ;  you  mvi< 
(hen  change  your  work,,  aod  instead  of  prayiflf 
for  your  wife,  pray  for  yoortelf/' 

**  What  can  I  pray  for,"  tays  the  gentleman. 

Saya  the  good  director,  ♦'  prny  to  God  to  turn 
your  aversions  into  a  just  aflection  to  your  wife/' , 

♦*  What,"  say  a  the  geoileman,  *•  most  I  priy 
to  God  to  make  mc  love  the  devil.* 

**  No,  sir,  but  to  make  you  love  your  wife  ;  ti»d 
if  you  loved  her  as  you  do  her  you  lost,  you  woulJ  |l 
not  sec  half  so  many  faults  in  her  as  you  do  now.'' 

♦*  It  'is  not  to  tie  done/'  says  the  gentleman,  '*il  j, 
is  against  ntiture.  Was  ever  any  gentlemaii  ia 
love  with  a  monster?  I  might  pray  to  GoJ. 
indeed,  to  metumorphore  her,  to  turn'  the  de>fl 
into  an  nngcl,  deformity  into  t>eauty,  black  ioto 
whire ;  but  I  have  no  rulo  set  mc  to  authorltt 
BU'.'h  u  petition." 

"  You  arc  sadly  exasperated,  sir,  against  jeor 
wife/'  say^  the  good  man  with  a  melaneltoly  ait, 
**  Why  !  I  have  Si«en  your  lady  ;  she  is  do  asod- 
ster,  no  deformed  pcr&ori,  no  blackamoor;  itii 
very  sad  to  hear  you  talk  thus/' 

*'  No.  no ;  though  she  is  far  from  m  beraty," 
says  the  gentlemiiu,  *'  yet  she  is  no  mamter,  I 
dii  not  mean  so ;  but  she  is  a  monster  ia  ber 
condition  ;  she  has  a  deformed  mind,  1  black 
soul ;  there  i*  nothing  in  her  but  what  irauld 
oblige  a  man  to  hate  her/' 

"  You  do  not  loie  her/'  says  the  niiiiflfrt 
**  that  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  It  all" 

"  No,  no,  that  is  true,  I  do  not  love  her  to  b« 
sure,'*  says  the  gentleman,  'Mfho  could?" 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  wys  the  serious,  gooi 
man,  "  you  should  nmrry  a  lady  of  fortune,  oiu) 
have  such  an  aversion  to  her.  You  must  of 
necciiity,  air,  repent  of  it,  and  reform  it,  or  It 
may  ruio  you  for  ever." 

**  Nay,  sir,*'  says  the  gentleman,  **  I  hatre  w* 
pcntcd  enough,  if  that  will  help  mc ;  I  hate  re- 
pented from  the  first  niument.  But  ni  to  ni< 
forming,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that** 

•*  Why,  then,"  says  the  minisU*r.  "  you  hiirt 
ruined  yourself ;  God  help  you,  and  asaiat  yon  10 
change  your  thoughts/'  [ 

**  No,  no,  sir,''  replies  he.  "It  was  my  aed« 
ruined  me ;  he  knows  it  by  this  time ;  he  nuf 
dercd  me  ;  he  suffer*  for  it,  1  doubt  not«  balbre 
now.  I  am  undone  indeed,  but  I  had  no  Ikaad 
in  it  myself,"  ' 

••  But,  tir,"  gays  the  miniitcr,  »*  be  pi 
consider  the  manner  of  life  you  tcod  now 
things  are  Mid,  and  IlttiTi^   *  '        ,  ,     .r 

Uly.     But  a  bad  wife  i-t  r  3   i;v/ 

'"  I  tell  you,"  say*  tht  ^^^    . .  no 

living  a  good  life  with  her.  to  I  shoi, 

if  t  stayed  at  home ;  for  I  miiit  be  .n 

and  raging  i  I  must  live  as  some  drutOwiuJ*  da, 

with  their  heads  alwnyt  hot.     Who  can  stay  si  { 

borne  with  the  devil  ?"  | 
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■*  Bot»  sir,"  uya  the  mtiiiiter,  "even  Ihing 
ibroad,  tks  you  Cftll  it,  you  need  not  live  an 
iflunoral  life ;  there  are  gentlemen  who  have 
diiazreeable  fitmiliei,  that  do  not  presently  run 
aat  into  excesses  of  vice  and  immorality.** 

♦*  VVbat/'  sayi  the  gentleman,  **  about  women, 
yoa  mean  ;  I  iuppos«  that  is  all.'* 

*"  Bxii  that  is  adultery^  lir.'^  says  the  minlsterf 
*^trhich  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  thought  of." 

*•  Why,  as  to  that/*  says  the  gentleman,  '•  my 
nodto  must  answer  for  it ;  he  made  me  commit 
adulter)* ;  I  could  not  help  it/* 

**  1  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be,  sir/' 
Mve  the  good  minister* 

»*  Why,  it  was  oil  adultery  ;  Ibe  very  marria;^e 
was  but  a  civil  whonnt^ ;  it  was  all  adultery  from 
the  beginning  ;  I  was  a  married   man  before,*' 

'•  Ay,  sir,"*  says  the  minister,  "  there  must  be 
Bore  in  that  then,  by  a  great  deal,  than  ever  1 
Boderstood  before/' 

No,  nothing  more  than  you  knew  too ;  I  say, 
was  a  civil  adultery,  a  raatriraonial  whoredom, 
marry  this  woman,  for  I  beIon;;ed  to  another 
man*  our  souls  were  married  ;  wg  were  united 
the  strictest  bonds  of  faith  and  honour ;  it  was 
brcAklog  into  the  rules  of  justice,  and  the 
it  obligations  that  it  was  possible  to  lay 
ipoo  one  another ;  it  wa&  all  perjur>'  and  adul- 
of  the  worst  sort.  That  old  wTCtch,  my 
icle,  made  mc  an  aduUercrt  and  tt  b  but  the 

sin  continued  in/* 
**  You  really  fright  me,  sir/*  says  Ibe  minister. 
**  Why,  this  is  a  terrible  case.  How  could  your 
BUGle  force  you  ?  And  why  did  not  you  declare 
at  the  book,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  that  you 
knew  a  lawful  impediment  why  you  should  not 
be  joined  together,  for  that  you  were  firmly  en- 
gaged to  another,  and  the  other  to  you ;  I  daro 
sav  no  diviao  of  our  church  would  have  mar* 
you/' 

O,  sir,  there  was  a  reason  for  that  too," 
ys  the  gentleman ;  *'  a  reason  that  nobody 
uld  withstand  ;  a  reason  enforced  with  on 
te  of  two  thousand  pounds  a- year ;  and  the 
atl  in  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  deaf  to  a\\ 
reaaoningi  but  that  of  money  i  in  short,  there  is 
the  reason  that  hai  undone  me,  and  that  made 
an  adulterer  of  me.  What  signiflvs  it  what  1 
tow?'* 

It  is  a  dtimal  ease,  lir/*  says  the  minister ; 

but  I  beseech  you  to  consider  the  crime  is  not 

je  continued  in  and  increased ;   and  if  you 

led  in  marry tng^  you  have  the  less  need  to 

1  n  after  marriage.     All  evil  courses  are  to  be 

repented  of  and  broken  off/* 

Here  the  minister  went  on  serious,  like  bim« 
If^  and  made  very  earnest  applications  to  him 
change  his  course  of  life ;  but  as  that  part  is 
mote  from  our  present  purpose,  t  omit  the 
petition^  Thus  far  is  suited  to  the  case 
fore  met^-oamely,  the  miserable  consequences 
marriages  entered  into  contrary  to  proven- 
*  affections  ;  forced  matches  made  by  rcla- 
cjons,  for  the  mere  sake  of  money,  without 
regard  to  the  obligations  that  may  be  subsisting 
at  the  same  time,  and  without  regard  to  the 
afection  and  iaclination  of  the  parties  concerned^ 
con  calt  such  matches  lawful  marriages? 
whiit  Is  the  submitting  to  them  less  than  a 
imooial  whoredom  ? 


As  to  the  matrimony,  that  passes  among 
princes,  kings,  emperors,  and  such  like ;  as  I  laid 
iit  first,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  alliances 
and  political  ngrcements  than  marriages,  in 
which  the  conjugal  aflcction  is  not  considered 
as  a  material,  ar  no^  as  the  most  material  part. 
The  love  of  princes  is  managed  in  a  higher  and 
superior  way  ;  it  seems  to  bo  a  consequence  of 
that  marriage,  not  a  cause  or  reason  of  it ;  and, 
for  oug^ht  I  know,  as  it  is  not  often  so  extra- 
ordinary as  in  private  persont,  so  it  is  not  so 
very  often  quite  wanting  ;  the  dignity  and 
quality  of  the  person  has  a  great  influence  upon 
their  behaviour,  and,  if  they  really  have  not 
abundance  of  love,  they  often  carry  it  as  if  thcj 
had  an  excess  of  good  humour  and  comptajsance, 
which  makes  up  a  something  almost  equivalent 
to  love,  and  they  are  not  so  miserable  in  the 
deficiency  ns  meaner  people  are. 

However,  they  have  their  unhappinesses  too* 
and  as  they  are  not  without  their  yneasinesses, 
when  the  want  of  a  mutuid  ufTection  brcuki  out, 
and  gets  the  mastery  of  their  civilities,  so,  on  the 
other  band,  where  an  entire  agreeing  affection 
meets  in  persons  of  that  high  rank,  how  superior 
is  their  felicity  to  that  of  other  people !  How 
glorious  is  their  peace  I  How  beautiful  the  con- 
jugal Ggure  !  How  happy  is  the  life  of  such  a 
pair  I  So  great  an  addition  is  a  mutual  affection 
to  the  happiness  of  life,  even  in  person i  of  the 
highest  rank,  it  adds  a  lustre  to  their  glory,  and 
is,  notwithstanding  oil  other  good  circumitances, 
the  brightest  beam  in  all  their  iilustrious  enjoy, 
menu.  Such  wus  the  life  of  two  glorious  sitters, 
the  late  Queen  Mary  and  Quucn  Anne,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  and  I  never  heard  it  contradicted,  that 
they  were  entire  mlstres5C»  of  their  royal  contorts' 
atfiKitioni,  queens  of  their  hearts,  enjoyed  a  com- 
plete conjugal  felicity,  and  furnished  hack  the 
same  joy,  making  full  returns  in  kind.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  part  of  their  fame.  Bat  then  it  may  be 
added  to  both  those  happy  couplc%  and  which  yet 
confirms  what  1  am  arguing  upon,  that  they  saw 
ur-d  loved  before  they  married.  They  neither 
courted  by  pictures,  or  married  by  proxy  ;  their 
princes  came  over  hither  to  view,  choosef  and 
approve,  and  then  married  tiic  persons  they  choM) ; 
they  courted  in  person,  and  so,  I  think,  all  should 
do  that  expect  to  enjoy  in  person. 

How  happy  is  it,  and  how  good  has  Providence 
been,  ia  directing  human  afldirs,  that  raatrimnniol 
love  i»  a  common  blessing  I  that  the  most  perfect 
enjoyment,  and  that  which  alone  completes  aU 
enjoyments,  and  finishes  the  happiness  nf  life,  is 
an  enclosure  laid  open  by  the  merciful  dispoiitioo 
of  heaven,  for  ail  hij  creatures  to  share  of;  and 
the  meanest  honest  man,  who  is  not  pressed  with 
poverty,  is  oftentimes  as  completely  happy,  and 
always  as  capable  of  being  to,  as  the  greatest 
prince,  I  mean,  as  to  his  conjugal  happiness. 

Suitable  sodcty  is  a  heavenly  liXb.  Take  a 
view  of  family  disorders;  household  strife  and 
contention,  and  join  but  to  these  the  matrimooiai 
vices  I  spook  of,  and  you  make  the  hou«e  a  hell* 
where  rage  and  cfime  constitute  the  place,  and 
where  the  flame  burns  without  consuming,  though 
not  without  Increasing;  and  where  the  olTcoccs 
increase  the  punishment,  and  ihe  punishment 
increases  the  offeuce.    But  we  must  proceed. 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OP 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

or  UlTRQUALi  rxSUITABLef  AND  PaKrOKTCnOtg  lAAR- 
RIAOK:!!p  AND  THE  tlfllAFPT  CONSegUKMCIS  OP 
THKHC  OF  THt  «FPtCTS  THKT  HAVE  IPQH  THi 
PAMJLT  COWVKRSATIOSt.  HOW  THK?  OCCASlOl* 
A  MATlllUOKlAL  WflOtlKDOM  MANT  WAYS.  ALSO 
BOMBTKrKG  or  THE  HARfttAGX  COVBKANT  AttO 
OATU  ;  Aittl  HOW  ALU  THt  tSllVACHEt  Of  IT  AUB  A 
FOLITICAL  AND  UATRIMOMtAL  WKon££»OMrt  IP  HOT 
A    LITERAL    WUORKOOH  ;     WITH    SffVKAAL    EXAM- 

TiiK  contract  between  a  mAn  and  woman,  which 
we  call  the  marriaj^o  coirenant,  is  mutual  and 
rcci(}raeal»  the  obligations  on  either  sido  are 
equuli  and  thu  weight  they  carry  with  them  is 
equally  obligatory.  What  inequalitEes  there  are 
Id  the  coming  togothGr»  ought  to  be  coniidered 
b«forehand ;  and  the  want  of  eon  side  ring  those 
inequalitie*  beforehand,  ts  that  of  which  I  cmti- 
plain.  Thuse  incqualitioi,  In  some  nieasure* 
destroy  the  end  of  matrimony;  and  if  they  do 
not  make  it  void,  yet  they  rob  the  parties  of  the 
■ocial  comfort  of  a  married  life  ;  and  some  indeed 
entirely  destroy  those  eomforts  tliemMilves. 

If  any  man  shall  tell  me  those  inequalities  mav 
he  made  up  by  prudent  conduct  on  both  aides'; 
that  no  man  miiit  cipect  a  life  of  perfect  suit, 
abthty ;  that  tempdrs*  opinions,  paiaions,  desires, 
aversions,  ends  and  aims,  should  all  agree  ;  and, 
abo?e  all*  that  even  where  they  dash  and  disagree^ 
yet  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  Ihey  should 
intetrtipt  the  felicity  of  life,  make  matrimony  a 
kiod  of  damnation,  the  house  a  bedlam,  and  the 
converiation  a  hell,  a  state  of  strife,  mgCf  fury, 
and  eternal  contention, — all  this  I  grant* 

fJut  if  they  shall  add,  that  therefore  these 
thiUtfS  are  trilic*.  are  of  no  moment ;  that  they 
are  not  worth  interruplmg  the  other  views  of 
matrimony,  and  that  they  arc  to  be  referred  to 
after  discretion  on  both  sides.  He  that  shall  talk 
tiius  seriously^  all  I  can  say  to  him  is,  I  am  sorry 
for  his  head,  ft  is  true,  that  prudence  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  reconciling  unsuitable  things ; 
and  christians  will  learn  by  the  christian  law  to 
abate  on  both  sides,  forbearing  one  another  in 
love. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther;  continual  jarrings  in 
fiimilir's  sometimes  find  a  time  of  truce,  and  the 
husband  and  wife,  like  two  combatants,  wearied 
with  blows,  lie  still  and  take  breath.  But»  alas! 
what  is  this?  it  is  but  to  recover  strength  for  a 
more  furious  rencounter;  the  lucid  intervals 
bcinjovor»  the  fire  rekindles  ;  the  passions  break 
out  and  burn  with  the  more  force,  the  rage  is 
redoubled ;  and  we  may  say  of  such,  as  the 
scripture  says  in  another"  case,  ••  The  last  end  of 
thoie  fjimiliea  is  worse  than  the  beginning. " 

The  InequjiMles  then,  and  unsuitable  thinffs 
from  whence  ttiase  feuds  take  life,  and  are  kludted 
up  to  a  flame,  are  far  from  trifles;  the  fire  of 
household  strife  burns  to  the  lowcit  hell ;  it  ts 
an  unquench.ible  flame ;  it  is  kindled  in  triflof  ; 
that  may  be,  and  is  oflen  true.  Bat  those  trifles 
sat  the  fire,  and  nothings  but  a  wisdom*  more  than 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  human  nature,  can 
ealinguish  it. 

Those  ansultable  things,  then,  otiglit  with  the 
utiuoil  precaution  to  be  guarded  against,  searched 


for,  shunned  and  avoided,  in  our  Arsi  Uwttfbls 
about  matrimony,  especially  if  we  b«v«  Mr 
views  of  folioiiy  in  a  married  state.  Far  h«rt  m 
future  unhuppinesses  of  married  mortals  befJB. 

Taks  it  matrimonially  ;  take  it  as  it  Ui  i  part- 
nership, for  matrimony  iuclf  is  but  a  partaenbip; 
though  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  trada,  it  ia  whit 
is  ten  thousand  times  more  folffmii ;  it  ia  ■  part* 
nerthip  la  life,  a  partDenhip  of  souls  i  ibnf  art 
embarked  in  the  Mm«  ship,  they  go  th«  sane 
voyage,  and,  give  me  leaire  to  say,  they  iwlo, 
they  sink,  they  are  happy,  they  are  mis«t«Jbli| 
they  are  poor,  they  are  rich,  just  as  Ihey  affit 
or  not  agree,  love  or  hate,  are  mh;**^.!  .- 
united  ;  they  go  on  imnd  in  hand, 
one  faiG  ;  they  rise  and  fall,  are  bl(j> 
nay,  I  believe  I  might  add  (with  but  £»< 
cent  ions),  they  arc  saved  or  damned  tog* 

Nor  let  this  be  censured  for  such  aattttmi 
expression  as  it  may  seem  at  first  light ;  for  If  k 
he  a  necc-ssary  consequeoce  of  familv  diiordefi 
that  the  passioni  are  in  a  gentral  disorder  en 
both  sideSf  by  mutual  provocations  (and  how  is 
it  passible  to  be  otherwise?)  bow  then  can  il  be, 
but  that  they  must  sin  togethtf,  must  prorole 
one  another  to  all  those  offences  which  aati  "* 
attend  an  enrntrcd  mind,  an  envenomsKl 
and  a  soul  embittered  by  outrageous  titage  f 

Hence  proceed  vile  and  provoking  wonll, 
bitter  and  cutting  reproaches,  undue  and  indfl«flt 
reflections,  horrid  wishes,  imprecations,  railiBf 
and  cursing ;  till,  in  short,  they  push  one  anottisr 
on  to  the  gates  of  hei]«  nod  need  no  d«rii  bol 
their  own  ungoverned  rage  to  thrust  tlieiB  ifei 

All  this,  and  more,  if  more  can  be  thought  ti, 
is  the    product    of    inequalities   tn    niAtrimaay, 
unsuituLde   mLitchcs,   a  joining   things   rogetherl 
that  will  nor,  end  cannot  join  ;  as  I  said.  tike>  | 
may  be  tied  together,  but  cannot  be  joined,  jeia«^  | 
but  cannot  ba  united.     Such  marriages  are  to  tt»  \ 
little  less  than  a  sentence  of  condetnoalioo  te  s|| 
perpetual  state  of  misery.     The  man  or  wi^mit 
thus  married  is  scntepoed,  as  the  Romans  sen* 
tcnced  Nero  to  die,  more  majnmm,  that  was,.  Is 
have  his  head  put  into  a  collar  of  iron,  or  kiad  of 
pillory,  and  to  be  scourged  to  death  ;  they  tit 
condemned  to  be  tied  together,  and  to  be  trorrkd 
to  death. 

To  marry  two  persons  togMhcr  that  ire  of'! 
contrary  dispositions,  unsuitable  icmpfDs  ^^  •  ! 
proportioned  years,  and  the  like.  Is  hke  the  w  i- 
of  punishing  malefactors  in  Persia,  vis.  tyin^  tm 
living  body  to  a  dead  corpse,  till  the  muia^*  I 
carcass  poisoned  the  Uviog,  and  then  they  rott^)  j 
together.  { 

Let  those,  then,  that  esteem  those  inequaKtir< 
to  be  trifles,  and  that  think  the  haaard  nnthin; 
but  what  may  be  ventured  upon,  l-t  fh'in  I 
say,  rush  on  like  the  horse  into  the  l 
remember  ft  is  with  Solomon's  i 
boves^  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  kiioiri 
not  that  it  is  for  his  life* 

Household  strife  Is  a  terrt^sfriaT  hell,  at  leftit  H 
is  an  embletn  of  real  hell ;  *tis  a  life  of  tormeot, 
and  without  redemption.  Matrimony  is  an  Ipff 
versible  doeroc ;  'til  a  grave  from  wheact 
there  is  no  return  j  nothing  hut  thi^  K^n^  r^ 
Terrors  can  open  the  ^;i\o\  >3n  i 

even  lay  between  the  man  aii  ' 

Ont  first;  and  if,   when  the  g.|Lii<  r  romrj.  Iul  ur»r 
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eoaet  vrllh  him,  'tiA  but  one  to  one  who  he  calls 
for ;  nay,  if  they  havi*  lived  the  Ufe  I  speak  of,  oa 
it  very  probable^  ibey  may  even  do  whui  they 
Mrer  did*  that  ia  to  iay»  o^ee  for  a  moment, 
and  go  together. 

W>wit,  then,  can  the  man  or  woman  be  lald  to 

be  doinp  that  tent  urea  upon  matrimony  without 

tUidlou»ly  contidering  and  coniuUin*  the  iuit. 

abUitJ^  that  offer  in  tho  case, — without  sitting 

down  and  judj^ioir  sedately,  at  |ea«t  from  what  in 

apparent,  what  may  probably  be  the  case  after- 

Wflurds.     If  they  are  ien Bible  of  their  own  inOr- 

initi«s,   let   them    calculate  for  themselves,   as 

doubtless  any  man  or  woman  mi^ht  do,  what  will 

be  tbefrease.     As  every  one  that  looks  into  bis 

own  fsooscienoe  roay»  if  be  will  be  impartial  to 

himaelf,  make  a  judgment  of  his  eternal  state, 

•0  erery  one  that  will  look  into  their  own  temper, 

and   impartially  compare   it   with   the   circum- 

lUnces  and  disposition  of  the  the  person  they  arc  \ 

■M^msrHed  to,  may  make  a  tolerable  Judgment  | 

^^^Kt  their  condition  will  be  after  raarriag^c ; 

^PHeeordtflgly  they  may  and  ouj^ht  to  venturct 

^E  not  to  venture.  A  venture  it  is  at  best,  because, 

JPUker  you  have  done  your  utmost,  you  may  be 

iDisit«kcQ,  may  be  deceived  ;  and  after  the  ut* 

caution,  some  unsuitable  tbinjers  must  be 

you  must  espeet  diQlcu files,  and  to 

things  to  struggle  with,  an  cierclae 

lor  oil  your  virtue,  all  your  self-dcniali  all  your 

Icnper ;  as  long^  as  flesh  and  blood  ia  a  compo- 

Mm  of  contraries  and  inconsistent  humours, 

Ibve  will  be  something  always  left  to  try  yonr 

pttieo^e,  to   trv  your  Christianity,  and  which, 

being  considered,  makes  it  the  more  needful  to 

ttse  the  utmost  precaution  in  the  choice. 

1  am  not  going  to  give  directions  here  how  to 
leareh  Into  these  unsuitable  tiling's,  how  to  judge 
of  them,  and  bow  to  distinguish  tempers;  that 
would  be  a  work  too  volumioaus  for  this  place  ; 
I  bat  one  general  caution  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
Uf  well  followed,  be  as  good  as  a  hundred  sheets 
Bif  paper  6Iled  with  words  of  less  signification. 
^nhe  caution  is  short,  and  easy  to  be  understood; 
^vbether  it  be  caiy  to  be  put  In  practice  or  no, 
4iat  you  must  judge  from  yoursclvca.  It  is,  in 
few  words,  this ; — Study  well  your  own  temper 
first. 

How  shall  any  man  or  woman  know  whether 
the  temper  of  the  woman  or  man  they  ore  about 
■*  ■  -  suitable  to  them,  and  may  concur  to 

^  felicity,  if  they  do  not  first  know 
tiietr  y\\ti  r  1  remember  a  gentleman  of  quality 
and  fortune  who  courted  a  lady  a  long  while,  and 
ihtit  f(jitiiiii  s  and  all  other  circumstances  agree^ 
i  I  ut  married.    While  the  miitri- 

>j.  ciing,  he  happened  to  be  talking 

Miih  aauitiur  ^uutleman,  who  was  Itis  intimate, 
and  who  knew  the  tady  ;  and  he  wai  congratulat- 
ing bimsclf,il  1  may  be  allowed  such  nn  expressions 
npoa  the  good  pro6peot  of  his  aflairs.  and  the 
feUdty  whkb  he  promised  himself  in  his  mat«7h, 
the  fortune,  the  wit,  tl)e  beauty,  the  good 
hiimf^ur  at  the  lady  he  was  courting;  to  all 
'»ther  gentleman  gave  the  assent  of 
nion  from  a  loni^  acquniniance  in  the 
ill  ifl  with  her  person. 

ill,  *    says   the  gentleman  wbo 

co'i  1  J,  •*  there  is  one  main  thing  ro- 




mfttns  which  I  cannot  come  at,  and  upon  which 
almost  all  the  rest  depends*'* 

•♦  What  can  that  be  ?*'  snys  the  other  gentle- 
man :  "  I  think  there  is  nothing  In  the  lady  but 
what  may  moke  any  gentleman  happy.** 

•'  Why."  says  the  first  gentleman,  "  I  cannot 
Icam  anything  of  her  temper." 

"  O.^'says  the  otbeft  *•  she  is  of  a  wry  good 
temper." 

"  Ay,"  soys  the  first,  "  when  she  is  pleased ;  so, 
they  say,  is  somebody  else  ;  but  1  want  to  s«e  her 
angry.  '  Pray,  did  you  ever  sec  her  angry  ?* 

**  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  angry  too/'  says  his 
friend. 

"  Well,  and  bow  was  she  then  ?  *  lays  he.  "  Is 
she  a  furious  little  devil  when  she  is  provoked  ?" 

'*  Navt"  sayi  his  friend,  **  that  is  according  as 
the  provocation  is.  Everybody  is  subject  to 
provocation,  and  all  people  have  posiions/* 

'*  Ay,"  aays  the  courting  gentleman,  *'  but  is 
she  not  apt  to  be  angry,  soon  provokcd,~-a  little 
pot  soon  hot  V* 

**  Why,**  says  his  friend,  *'if  she  wero,  iho  is 
soon  cold  again,  that  I  can  assure  you,  and  the 
good  humour  returns  again  immediately.** 

*'  Well,*'  says  the  first  with  a  sigh,  '*  pray  God 
the  be  not  a  passionate  creature,  for  if  ihe  is,  we 
shall  be  the  unhappiest  couple  that  ever  came 
together,*" 

"  Why  so?'*  soys  bis  friend. 

**  Why,'*  soys  the  first  gentleman, "  bcciause  I 
know  ray  own  temper  too," 

"  Your  own  temper,"  says  his  fnend ;  "  why, 
what  is  your  own  temper?  I  sec  nothing  in  your 
temper  but  what  the  lady  may  be  very  happy  jn.'* 

**  \i  may  be  you  do  not,"  say»  the  g^entlcroanj 
"  but  I  do ;  I  teil  you  I  um  a  pasisionate,  fiery 
dog,  and  cannot  help  it  ;  a  word  awry,  the  least 
unkiud  or  provoking,  sets  me  ail  in  a  flame  im- 
mediately ;  tike  the  linestock  to  the  cannon,  I 
tire  off  OS  soon  as  I  am  touched*  and  make  a 
devilish  noiit/* 

**  You  jest  with  yourself,"  soys  his  friend  j 
"  but  I  do  not  take  you  to  be  to  bad  as  you  re^ 
present  yourself," 

**  That  is  because  you  do  not  know  me  to  woU 
as  1  know  myself.*'  says  the  gentleman, 

"  Well,  weil,"  sap  his  friend,  **  if  yoo  are  bot 
together,  you  will  cool  together.'^ 

**  That  is  small  satisfaction  to  mc,**  sayi  tha 
gentieman,  **  because  1  cannot  promise  li  of  my 
tide.'' 

*'  But  I  will  promise  you  on  bar  sldo,**  tayi 
hia  friend,  *'  that  one  kind  word  will  coot  b'er 
again  immediately,  and  then  she  Im  all  goodness 
and  sweetness  in  a  moment," 

**  Ay,  so  a  word  or  two  will  cool  me,**  says  the 
gentleman;  "but  who  will  yield  to  give  the 
cooling  word  first  ?  there's  the  difficulty," 

"  Why,  you  must^"  says  his  friend,  **  it  Is  your 
place  ;  it  is  the  man's  place,  you  know,  aljvays 
to  submit  to  bis  wife." 

'*  f  cannot  answer  for  myself."  soys  he ;  **  I 
know  I  am  apt  to  be  very  hot,** 

**  And  what  will  you  do,  then  ?**  says  his  friend  ^ 
"you  should  have  considered  this  before," 

♦♦  Kay/'  snys  he.  **  I  must  venture  now.  It  fi 
too  bte  to  go  back." 

So,  UDon  the  whole,  they  did  venture,  and  two 
pleoeo  of  wild*ire  they  were  ;  and  in  tyv^ry  few 
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inoiithB  after  tlicir  marriage,  Ihc  effects  of  it 
appeared  in  u  mtmner  hardly  fit  to  be  repeated; 
ittd  all  this  only  because,  when  it  was  consul  ted 
■nd  discoursed  ubout,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  ; 
MO  that,  in  a  word,  the  geotlenian  had  as  good 
not  have  considered  it  at  all,  for  considering  after 
It  IS  done  is  no  considering. 

It  is  remarkable*  however,  tn  tho  discourse 
above,  that  the  gentkman*s  concern  aboat  the 
tomper  of  the  lady  he  was  going  to  marry,  was 
Mcosioaed  chiefly  from  a  conscious  knowtedgre  of 
his  own,  and  this  was  the  reason  of  my  telUnfr 
his  story.  For  if  we  would  make  a  right  judf»- 
ttient  of  our  own  disposition  first,  we  shoyld  the 
sooner  see  whether  we  should  be  suitably 
matched  to  the  person  proposed  ^  it  is  not*  indeed, 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  know  the  hu- 
mour and  dlspoiitioD  of  one  another,  eapecialty 
not  in  a  month  or  two,  of  a  courting  conversa- 
tion ;  yet  as  all  judgment  of  that  kind  should 
take  iU  rise  from  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
diipositioD  first,  it  becomes  every  one  lo  study 
welt  their  own  temper,  and  to  learn  to  judge 
impartially  of  themselves,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

You  may  know  whether  you  arc  of  a  comply- 
ing, yielding,  abating  temper  or  no ;  whether 
you  can  bear  provocations,  and  make  no  return 
till  the  heat  is  over,  and  then  odmoniah  cnlmly  ; 
or  whether  you  are  full  of  rcscntmcn!,  fyrious, 
apt  to  take  fire,  and  long  in  quenching  ;  whether 
you  are  rough  or  smoothi  tender  or  harsh  ;  in  a 
word,  whether  your  temper  is  fit  for  another  to 
bear,  or  able  to  bear  with  another  as  noGt  to  be 
borne  with  as  your  own.  From  our  own  tempers, 
thus  impartially  judged  of,  we  might  very  often 
—  I  do  not  say  always — determine  and  choose  for 
ourselves  with  success. 

But  now,  to  bring  this  down  to  the  case  be- 
fore me.  What  must  we  say  of  that  matrimony 
which  is  concluded  in  spite  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  discovery,  either  of  the  other  person's  tcm* 
per  or  of  our  own?  That  is  carried  on  by 
appetite,  by  the  gust  of  inclination,  by  a  view  of 
the  outside  only,  i^ithout  consulting  anything 
but  the  face, — ^ without  inquiring  into  the  qualifi- 
catioos,  the  temper,  the  humour,  the  capacities, 
or  any  of  the  decorations  of  the  mind.  What  is 
all  this  but  a  mere  vitiated  desire,  a  eorruplioo, 
ondf  I  may  say,  a  depravity  of  the  judgment, 
without  sense  of  virtue  or  value  for  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  soul  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  it 
but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 

Ami  what  are  the  consequences?  And  how 
do  those  consequences  prove  the  thiog  ?  namely, 
that  when  the  corrupted  gust  is  satiated,  when 
tbe  first  heats  are  over,  and  souls  begin  to  con- 
verse together,  then  they  begin  to  repent  and 
repine  ;  they  sec  an  end  of  their  happiness  just 
where  other  people  tind  the  beginning  of  theirs. 
Ill  a  word,  the  man  and  the  woman  rcmainf,  but 
4he  husband  and  wife  are  lost ;  the  conjunction 
holds,  but  the  union  is  lost ;  the  marriage  is  fixed 
and  fdst,  but  the  matrimony  Is  gone;  in  a  word, 
here  is  the  whoredom  without  the  matrimony, 
the  vicious  part  wiUiout  the  virtuous  the  humid 
without  the  iubliroc ;  there  h  the  married  couple 
without  their  souls  i  their  affections  are  no  more 
united  than  the  poles,  and  like  the  living  and  the 
dead  body  1  meotioacd  just  now>  they  are  only 


bound  to  one  another,  that  at  last  they  may  ro' 

together. 

Horrid  matrimony !  horrid  discording  tempefl, 
ro^ng  passions,  outrageous  words,  hot,  fiery 
breakings  out  of  il^natured.  bitter,  and  scamia* 
lous  reilccttons ;  these  sum  up  the  fomOy  con- 
versation between  thera  ;  these  fono  the  fcKcitj 
that  thev  have  to  expect ;  these  arc  the  produe- 
tions  of  hot'headed,  unsuitable  wedlock,  of  mar- 
rying without  thought,  taking  a  woman  purely 
for  a  woman,  or  a  man  merely  to  have  a  idmi; 
in  a  word,  such  marrying  is,  in  my  sense,  M 
better  or  worse  than  a  matrimonial  whoredom. 

Now,  as  I  said  in  the  beglnoing  of  this  chap- 
ter, tbe  obligations  of  tbe  marriage  covenant  or 
vow  arc  mutual  and  reciprocal:  the  band  is 
equal,  tho  burthen  Is  eqnaJly  divided.  And  this 
is  it  that  makes  the  discording  tempcrx,  the  tia- 
suiiable  circumstances  of  which  I  am  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  particulars  of,  so  fatal.  I^Urnife 
is  a  yoke,  so  it  is  yery  well  represented,  in  which 
the  creatures  yoked  are  to  draw  togelher.  U 
they  are  unequally  yoked,  what  !•  th^  ooon* 
quence  ?  The  plough  goes  not  forward,  the  wtik 
horse  draws  all  tho  load,  and  is  oppressed,  lad 
at  length  both  sink  together ;  the  family  !•  OQS* 
fused,  the  affairs  of  it  are  at  a  stand,  tbe  fiUBllf 
peace  is  destroyed,  tbe  interest  of  it  negieetod, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  goes  wrong,  till  at  loot  fail 
breaks  in,  and  both  the  unhappy  crealiirct  ire 
lost  and  destroyed  together. 

This  being  the  cnse,  the  inequalities  and  an- 
tui tables  of  matrimony  arc  far  from  being  trile^ 
that  are  to  be  disregarded  and  ventured  on.  ao- 
less  by  such  people  to  whom  it  is  mdiffEnot, 
whether  tbey  live  happy  or  no,  and  that  cod  bt 
ns  happy  with  an  unsuituble  mat<3h  as  with  t 
suitable  one.  I  know  there  are  such  kinds  ti 
p-copic  in  the  world,  whose  very  souls  are  ioihi* 
lent  ond  asleep  ;  who  receive  no  impressSoot  of 
grief  or  joy,  pain  or  pleasure,  and  whose  nuodf 
are,  as  it  were,  jierfcctly  passive  in  life,  uneso* 
earned  in  vihatever  happens  to  them;  thai  neither 
look  before  them  or  behind  them,  one  way  of 
the  other,  but  rise  in  the  morning  to  go  to  bed 
at  night,  rise  up  on  purpose  to  sit  down  sgiia, 
and  sit  down  only  to  rise  up.  These  are  indeed 
Gt  to  marry  in  this  manner ;  they  are  tbe  family 
of  the  easy  ones,  and  to  them  it  is  all  one  bo  be 
happy  or  unhappy,  blessed  or  unblessed,  quieter 
unquiet.  Frowns  are  all  one  to  them  as  cmiles^ 
and  bod  words  as  good ;  they  neitbeir  taste  tbf 
sour  or  the  sweet ;  the  music  of  tbe  viol,  or  (he 
scraping  of  a  kettle,  is  alike  to  them,  and  they 
distinguish  not  between  good  and  evil.  All  1  can 
say  to  such  is  only  this,  that  at  present  I  am  o4it 
talking  of  them,  or  to  them  ;  I  am  rather  direct- 
ing my  speech  to  the  rational  part  of  mnr kin r<, 
who  aim  at  a  happ'mess  in  this  life,  an^i 
stand  what  it  mesns;  who  desire  to  I 
men  and  like  Christians,  and  know  how  ru  (;<> 
so ;  and  Tor  this  very  reason  would  match  them- 
selves with  such,  and  such  only,  as  have  ihv  Itle 
just  notions,  and  understand  what  a  Ufe  of  enjoy* 
meot  means,  as  well  as  ihemielves. 

To  these,  J  say  ngdn,  that  oil  incquati^ 
state  of  maniage  arc  as  so  many  wouoii^ 
body,  which,  if  left  to  nature,  wHl  fester  umi  t»* 
j flame,  and  at  length  mortify  and  be  fatal;  at 
1  best  tbey  require  a  great  deal  of  suffcrj,  |ilii»> 


terioft  and*  pcrhapf ,  opening  and  incision,  to  cure 
iod  iTstorc  thtm  ;  but  are  iibundanily  better  and 
easier  pre  vented  than  cured,  be  the  skill  ever  so 
Jl^reat.  In  short,  all  iaequaUties  arc  dUcases  in 
Bfnirriagc,  and  all  di&cascs  are  best  cured  by  anil- 
H^ip4.tiofi ;  for.  as  the  teamed  say*  errors  In  tbe  first 
VeonooctioD  arc  not  remedied  in  the  second;  but  the 
Hm  dEgcsturc  afTccts  all  the  natural  operations, 
V  til!  at  last  it  reaehca  the  blood  and  aoinial  aplrits, 
and  there  controjcts  capital  diseases. 

To  conclude.  Let  all  those  that  expect  rdl- 
city  in  I  he  married  life^  that  have  the  Icofit  view 
beyond  the  sensuality  of  the  brutes,  and  look  on 
anyihiag  in  marriage  beyond  the  bridal  bed,-^[ 
lay,  let  them  study  to  match  with  proper  and 
equal  clrcumstaDces^witb  persons  as  near  aa 
pottible  sQttable  to  themselves^  and  that  in  all 
Ibc  particulars  of  which  I  shall  give  the  detail  in 
Ihe  next  chapter.  Whether  ray  advice  bo  of 
weight  or  not»  1  refer  to  what  follows. 

I  am  told,  in  the  very  moment  of  writing  this 
liead,  that  to  talk  of  Inequalities  and  unsuit- 
able things  in  marrying,  is  too  general ;  that  it 
if  an  amusement  only,  and  gives  no  light  into  my 
roeaniog.  A  young  man  marries  a  wife,  his 
thoughts  are  sure  to  be  upon  having  a  suitable 
bedfellow,  a  plea^dnt,  agreeable,  handsome 
noman  to  divert  hitiiseir,  iind  to  sport  with. 
What  do  WD  tell  him  of  inequalities  and  un^uii- 
sblcness?  he  knows  notbiug  of  it.  1  must  ex- 
|jlain  mvseir. 

b  obedience  to  the  ignorance  of  the  objector* 
and  aupposin^'^  tt  the  i^cnse  of  the  times,  I  shftU 
explain  myself  accordingly.  And  fit  it,  I  grant 
that  young  gentlemen  now  act  just  as  the  ob- 
jecUon  is  stated  ,  they  marry,  get  a  fortune  and 
a  bedfellow,  und  that  is  all  they  trouble  tbem- 
lelves  alK>ut,  The  case  is  excel letitty  well  ex^ 
pressed  by  my  Lord  Rochester  : — 

^  With  an  eaUte,  no  «vit,  tad  a  jouaa  wife, 
Th«  iolid  comfgru  of  a  coxcomb'K  life." 

RoeM,  Art.  to  Ch. 

\  grant,  I  say,  that  this  is  much  of  tbe  case 
before  me  ;  and  this  is  that  makes  so  much  ma* 
trimooiul  whoredom  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  tbe  crime  I  am  reproving, 
lely,  that  the  married  people  look  to  the 
C30lcomb*s  comforts,  not  to  tbe  real  comforts  of  a 
arried  life  ;  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  night,  not 
'the  cfjjoynients  of  the  day  i  to  wbat*s  present, 
not  what's  to  come;  and  while  (hey  do  so,  no 
imid«r  we  tiave  such  dreadful  family  doings  us 
bave  in  the  world.  Such  strife,  such 
brMcbes,  such  family  wickedness!  While  tbe 
emtlbr  which  they  marry,  and  that  kind  of  vicious 
)ove  which  brought  them  together  lasts,  they  run 
out  in  their  wicked  midnight  excesses  one  way, 
'  when  that  love  is  cooled,  the  vicious  6ame 
',  the  fire  extmguishcd-^thcre  being  no 
■ITcction  founded  upon  virtue  and  true 
nerit— tliey  run  out  into  their  daylight  excesses 
•DOtfaer  way ;  1  mean,  jarring,  scandalous  con- 
teation,  and  discord*  Thus  the  iirat  part  of  life 
ii  matrimonial  whoredom,  and  the  last  part 
matrimonJal  madness. 

0y  all  this,  I  think,  tis  apparent  that,  next 

to    vtrtnt*  and.  religion,  suitability    is   the   only 

^tion  on  which  the  conjugal  felicity  is 

K  ,  and  unsuitable  matchmt  ought  to  be 


avoided  with  our  utmost  care.  And  that  I  may 
explain  myaelf  at  large,  and  because  these  un- 
suitable thioga  are  too  many,  and  have  too  great 
obstructions  attending  them  to  be  contained  in 
a  g«*ncral  definition,  and  more  than  at  first  sight 
seems  probable,  take  them  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars, all  of  them  really  inconsistent  with  the 
felicity  of  marrioge  : — 

L    U OS u  I  table  years. 

^,    Unsuitable  in  quality. 

'1  Unsuitable  estates, 

4,  Unsuitable  tempers, 

5.  Unsuitable  principles  of  religion* 

Of  all  these  I  should  speak  distinctly,  and  em- 
ploy distant  chapters  upon  some  of  them ;  nor 
would  it  be  remote  to  the  design  of  this  work  to 
do  so  upoiiall  of  them  ;  bur  I  study  brevity,  and 
I  am  very  far  from  having  a  barren  subject 
before  me';  1  have  rather  tnore  matter  than  can 
be  brought  into  the  compass  I  have  prescribed  to 
myself;  yet  things  must  be  explained  as  I  go, 
and  especially  because  they  nil  tend  to  make  the 
married  life  unhappy,  though  they  may  not  be 
all  equally  fatal,  i  will  run  them  over  therefore, 
in  a  summary  way,  for  the  present  j  the  persons 
guilty  will  have  room  enough  to  enlarge  in  their 
own  reflections  separately,  and  as  it  suits  their 
CiL^o;  for  the  scandalous  inequalities  of  such 
marriugcs  us  I  aim  at  ore  too  many  i  no  man 
witl  say  there  is  n  want  of  examples. 

Nor  are  the  incquaJitiea  of  malching,  as  they 
are  now  mnnngcd,  especially  by  the  ladies,  of  so 
light  a  consequence,  and  so  insignificant  as  fiome 
would  moke  them  ;  and  let  but  the  ladies  reflect 
0  little  upon  the  mebncholy  circumstances  of 
some  of  their  sex,  who,  warmed  thus  by  the 
i»ecrct  heats  of  nature,  which  they  have  after- 
wards been  sensible  of,  they  have  thrown  them- 
selves aifray  in  the  scandalous  manner  1  hnve 
mentioned,  with  what  self- re  preaches  have  they 
loaded  themselves,  when  they  have  seen  them- 
selves in  the  arms  of  scoundrels  und  brutes,  who, 
at  other  times,  they  would  have  loathed  the 
thoughts  of,  and  who  they  live  to  abhor  with  as 
compEete  an  aversion,  after  these  unhappy  heats 
are  cooled,  as  ever  they  did  before.  But  of  this 
io  its  place. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

or    WAimYtKO   AT    INSl'ITAIILE    TEARS. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  matrimony  have  not 
prescribed  us  to  years,  except  in  the  case  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  reasons  for  that 
are  obvious  ;  but,  as  is  mentioned  before,  where 
the  laws  are  silent,  there  the  general  rules  of  rca> 
son  and  religion  take  place,  and  are  laws  to 
Christians  and  to  men  of  reason,  as  is  the  case 
of  our  limitations  in  meats  and  drinks*  We  ore 
not  limited  or  directed  to  what,  when,  or  how 
much  we  shall  cat  or  drink ;  but  all  excesses  in 
either  are  sinful,  and  so  all  scandalous  aud  inde* 
cent  things  among  Christians  arc  sinful  and  un- 
lawful ;  and  the  rules  of  decency  and  sobriety 
have  certainly  the  force  of  laws  to  those  who 
profess  thenuMiivcs  Christians,  as  much  as  i(  they 
were  expressly  meotiomed  io  tbe  decalogue  itseltl 
Now  to  judge  of  deocBcy  with  respect  to  the 
disparity  of  yean  ia  persoosiDarryii^,  i  thiok  we 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 


dmnI  gD  no  fijrther  th&i]  to  bring  it  down  to  the  i 
original  word,  modesty^  of  which  I  took  tiotioe  in  I 
the  iuiroduetion  ;  and,  t  think^thia  idav  pass  for 
II  maxinii  that  what  cannot  bo  modett  ii  not  de- 
cent i  or,  if  you  will,  tmnspo&e  the  particlcA  is 
tind  cant  and  read  it  thus  :«— that  tvhat  Ig  not  mo- 
deil  cannot  he  decent.  If,  theOt  Christlaiif  arc  to 
do  things  of  good  report,  certainly  things  not  de- 
cent and  not  modeft  arc  forbidden  them.  Haw  the 
practice  of  our  modern  Chrittions  in  thin  partir^u> 
Inrarliclo  are  cither  modegt*  decent,  or  of  good 
report,  Inquire  within,  and  you  thall  know 
fort  her. 

It  Li  the  opinion  of  «om«,  th4t  after  thi^ro  is  no 
more  room  to  enpeot  childr<m,  it  it  not  Liwfal  to 
marry.  Nor  are  tho  people  who  line  of  this  upi- 
tiion  the  loosor  or  weixker  pnrt  of  mankind;  but 
the  leriouft,  lolid.  and  ruligious,  as  also  persons  of 
lud^ent  and  iGArning,  and  !l)«y  ground  it  upon 
Ihis  wry  teiC^PliJI.  Iv,  8.-^''  of  good  report  ;•* 
and  upon  compflHn;^  this  with  what  is  c^cpressly 
tnt?ntloncd  in  the  ofllie  of  matrimony »  niimely, 
that  the  principut  end  of  matrimony^,  aft  an  urdi* 
nnnoo  or  instil  ui ion  of  God«  ia  for  the  lnwful  pro- 
ormtioti  of  children.  *'  Now  to  whftt  vnd  thrn," 
•ay  (hey, '*ii  tnatrimony,  when  the  I  >  r  is, 

the  woman  in   piirticular,  i»  pdit  *  ,4? 

A)1  the  rest  can  be  nothing  but  »t&a^  ...  ^.  ..  ui  to 
name.  The  ofHce  of  matrimony,  imleedt  adds, 
that  another  reason  of  matrimony  ts  to  prevent 
fortiication/*^ — Jlemai  A nwrix. 

Now.  if  the  married  couple  are  post  cnUdreni 
one  woutd  think^  too,  it  should  be  time  fur  them 
to  quit  the  other  plea ;  and  then  let  them  tell  ui, 
if  they  can  wiihout  blushes,  whether  th^y  have 
any  plea  (of  matrimony,  that  does  not  come 
within  my  title,  vit*  conjugal  lewdnets,  or  matrl. 
mooial  whoredom  ?  There  are  mnny  scandulous 
tbio^  that  might  be  said  upon  ttiis  subjcut,  but 
1  turn  it  all  another  way»  and  had  nithcr  mention 
it  by  way  of  question  ;  let  the  parties  u»«wer  it  if 
they  can.  without  breach  of  dcrceni^y,  J  dare  say 
they  will  tind  it  dilBcuit;  and  vat  thera  may  be 
more  modesty  in  the  annwer  thao  there  11  in  the 
thing  itself  too. 

Suppose  the  lady  to  b«  about  five-and- fifty ; 
and  the  question  is  first  put  to  her.  whether  site 
hai  any  room  to  expect  children,  or  whether  she 
thiuka  it  possible,  in  the  oriiinary  usage  or  course 
of  nature,  that  >he  should  have  any  children  T 
And  thiit  lady  marries,  whether  a  younger  person 
than  herself  of  not»  though  that  t'l  ordinarily  the 
eoic  ',  but  suppoie,  for  the  present,  not  a  young 
m«n,  because  J  ahall  spenK  of  that  pnrt  by  itself* 
Now  whrtt  cdn  be  a  lawful  or  modest  reason  tor 
this  matrimony  ?  or  if  wc  »hould  say  to  this  lady, 
Pray,  madam»  why  did  you  marry  I  what  eoald 
•he  say. 

To  say  she  married  in  h^pet  of  ehildren,  that 
could  not  be ;  it  is  foreclosed  in  the  begmning  of 
the  question. 

To  stiy  she  married  for  one  to  took  after  her 
afTairt.  thot  could  nor  be  ;  thai  is  foreclosed  loo, 
by  supposing  her  to  be  in  ^ood  oircumiitancoai  and 
to  have  her  estate  all  tettled  and  11  mi. 

To  say  sho  does  it  to  avoid  forniealion,  mo- 
destVi  if  the  is  mblress  of  any,  will  forbid  her 
tatking  hi  that  manner,  I 

8lje  ha*,  indeed,  nothing  to  say,  but  to  hlu«h 
and  look  down ;  to  ackoowledgi  ihal  «he  did  It  I 


to  gratify  (as  the  poet  expresses  It  modestly)  1 
frailer  part ;  in  short,  she  ought  to  say  that  she 
married  merely  to  tie  with  a  tuao.  And  if  oot  this 
matrimoaiiil  whoredom  ?  If  not,  what,  then,  must 
it  be  calledf  and  by  what  words,  that  will  not  be 
criminal  in  themselves,  can  we  express  it  ? 

Suppose  the  Uidy  to  have  no  occasion  "^  ^lr  »t' r 
her  Ibrtune^  her  circumstances  being  ^ 
and,   indeed,  in  such   cases  they  scldoi- 
their  fortunes,  but  worst  t>«em» 

Suppose  her  to  have  no  yt»t\i  of  a  steward  or 
manager,  her  estate  being  a  jointure  os  ' 
rent,  paid  her  quarterly,  or  interests  of  ^ 

any   other   certainty  that  take*   thoii;    

from  her. 

Suppose  her  to  have  no  oceosfoD  for  adtrencCfig 
her  equipages  or  retinue,  or  her  splendid  wsyef 
living;  for  these,  and  such  as  these,  arc  usujiDj 
!  made  excuses  for  all  those  scandalous  things,  snd 
much  dirty  pains  are  taken  by  the  goiity  ladies 
to  cover  the  action  from  the  just  reBectloos 
which  the  world  costs  upon  them.  Bui  wbea 
they  are  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  is  rrMtrt, 
that,  OS  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  **  th*^ 
is  too  narrow,  and  the  nakednesa  will  ;)i 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  case,      li 
lady  of  iifly  or  sixty  years  of  age;  she  U.^  ;  ,  1 
children  in  her  younger  years,  but  ^^-^^  ■   '■         r- 
ingfor  ten  or  twenty  }cars,  and 
probability  only,  but  even  the  pob^ 
mg  to  nature,  of  bearing  any  more. 
womim  casting  her  vitiated  eyes  upon 
fellow  of  tweniy.fi vc  or  thirty  yean  old 
her  Furvant,  her  book-keeper,  or  her 
baiKi's  steward,  or  &omc  meaner  pertotit  ^^.-  r- 
sentlv  takes  care  to  h^t  hfm  know  thai  be  OMf 
be  iiJmltted,  if  he  will  push  at  it.     The  |Ouqf 
fellow  takes  the  occasion,  and.  making  hb  eai^ 
interest,  she  marries  him. 

if  any  man  is  displeased  at  my  calUfig 
the  name  of  matrimnnhU  whoredom,  let  blm 
a  better  name  for  it  if  he  can.  and  tell  fue 
I  shall  call  it  that  is  suitable  to  the  thiog 
If   it  u  not  lewd  and  scandaloui*   oaj, 
declared  lewdneaa,  what  else  must  it  be? 
else  can  it  be?  i  remember  the  ex<!:uie  t 
ancient  lady  gave  for  inch  a  marriage  had 
craft  in  it.  though  pcrhapa  more  truth  toei, 
detieig  it  allegoricnlly,  than   most  of  the 
extenuations  1  generally  meet  with. 

•*  Dear  madam,"  says  a  neighbouring  ftiitJ(^ 
womnn,  her  relation,  to  her,  *'  I  hear  your  Udf* 
ship  It  resolved  to  marry ;  [  cannot  say  I  beliern 
it,  for.  indeed,  1  did  not" 

*'  Why,  cousin."  says  the  lady,  fm  meh  iltf 
was»  ''why  shoutd  you  not  befleve  it?" 

**  Nay,  madam/*  lays  she,  ^  becnuae,  ht  torn 
own  sake,  t  would  not  htve  it  be  true.*' 

**  W^y,  cousin/"  says  the  Udy,  **whfW9tM 
you  not  have  it  be  true  ?** 

"  Oh.  madam/'  soyti  ^*  n,  ^  yon  life  M 

purely ;  to  be  so  easy,  -  j  free  as  fVI 

are,  mcthtnks  you  canu..  1.      ,  uf  coou&g  nlO 
fetters  again,** 

*'  But,  conrfn,"  says  the  lady,  **  I  am  oot  M 
easy  as  you  think  lam/' 

"  Dear  madam,"  wys  the  couiio,  •*  ^fcal  eiB 
be  more  happy  !  Why,  >  '  ■  otlito^totf^i^ 
tie  you^  and  nobody  to  1  '* 

•' Well,  cotiiin/' says  i.:.   .__,,  ^no  iiidW  1 


I     1 


win  not,  if  I  marnr ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  lake  a 
Py  that  DO*  his  dependence  upon  roe, 


%.m  sure  to  pretcrvo  my  authority  with 


**'  Oh»  madam/'  myi  the  oou»in^  "  pray  God 

you  don*t  find  yotirsolf  miitiiken.'* 

■^  How  c>in  [  be  mil  taken,  cousin  ?'^    lays  Ihe 

lady  i  *' tvhy«  I  take  bim  with  nothing;  I  thatl 

waake  a  geulicman  of  him/* 
**  Ay>  madam,  though  you  do  to,"  iayi  the 

«oniiw  *'  I  have  knoim  so  many  underling  fellows 

tara  tyrontf,  and  domineer  and  insult  their  bene- 

IbctTttsei,  that  1  can  never  think  of  anythmg  but 

ti  iMang  betrayed  and  til-treated  when  1  hear  of 

iooh  natchei^" 

*'  What,"  loya  the  lady,   **  when  one  raises 

them  from  a  beggart  cousin/' 

***T\m  all  tmet   madam/*    layt  the   couiin; 

^fvhcft  onco  they  get  to  bed  to  their  mistresses, 

lliej  ne^cr  l^now  themselves  after  it ;  they  know 

00  btoofactors.'* 
*•  Weill   1  must  venture  it,   I  think;  why,   I 

^QUi*t  live  thus/*  says  the  lady. 

•'  Live  thus,  madam  I"  lays  the  cousin  ;  **  why, 

m*t  you  live  as  happy  as  a  queen?" 

**  Alas  !  cousin,  you  don't  knuw  my  case/*  says 

)  lady;  "'  I  am  frightened  to  iloath," 

*^  Frighteticd,  inadam»  with  vi- hat?**    says  the 


1  don't  know  what/'  snyg  the  lady  ;  **  'tis  the 
devil*  I  think ;  ever  since  Sir  William  died 
ilmoit,  1  have  bees  disturbed  in  my  sleep,  either 
with  apparltioQi  or  dreams,  I  know  not  whiob. 
They  ^aunt  me  to  death  almoet.** 

"Why,  madam/'  says  the  cousin^  "1  hope 
Sir  Wiltlam  don't  walk/' 

**  "So,  I  think  not ;  but  I  think  I  see  him  every 
now  and  then,"  says  the  lady,  **  and  somotimi^s 
another  shapi: ;  'tis  Sir  WitUam,  1  think,  in  an- 
other drcM*"' 

'*  What  does  he  s^y  to  your  ladyship?  Does 
he  ofter  to  speak  ?'*  »avs  the  cousin. 

"  No/*  says  the  lady,  *'  Sir  William  did  net, 

the   other  appearance   ipokc   to  me,   and 

me  to  death  :  why,  he  asked  me  to 

come  to  bed  to  me;  and  I  thought  he 

sd  to  0|>en  the  bed,  which  awoke  me,  and  I 

Wii  even  dead  with  the  fright/' 

**  Oh,  rosdam."  says  th«  comin,  "  then  it  was 
bttt  a  drcAm,  it  ^eems;  it  wn%  not  the  devil."* 

•*  No,  it  was  a  druam;  hut  it  was  the  devil,  to 
be  sure,**  says  the  lady,  ♦»  for  all  that/' 

♦'  Well,  but,  madam,"  say*  the  cousin,  '*if  it 
raj  the  devil,  what  will  a  husband  signify  ?" 

"  Why/*  says  the  ltidy»  "♦  1  can't  bear  to  be 
alone  in  the  night,  and  be  thui  terrifiedi*' 

••  Why,  madiim/'  says  the  cousin,  **  will  a  hus- 
band, and  such  a  one  as  you  propose,  he  able  to 
r'nve  the  devil  away  ?  I  suppose  your  woman 
ii  »  with  you  ;  she  is  as  able  as  he  for  such  a 
thing  i  that  is  to  say,  she  will  be  with  you,  and 
call  for  help,  If  need  be ;   and  ho   can  do  no 


'*  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  cousin,  not  I/* 
nyt  the  lady  t  "  but  1  think  1  must  have  him  : 
my  mind  is  so  distracted  I  shall  never  be  easy/* 

**  Nay,  madam/'  says  the  cousin,  "  then  it  Is 
that  makes  you  dream  so.  it  may  be/' 

•*  No,  no,  cousin,'*  says  the  lady ;  ♦*  don't  ha?e 
ittch  thoughts  on  me,  pray/' 


Upon  the  whole,  her  cousin  found  what  devil 
it  was  haunted  her  ladyship ;  so  she  confessed,  at 
last,  that  the  lady  had  good  reasons  for  marry, 
ing ;  but  then  she  orgued  warmly  it^jtini^t  her 
taking  the  young  fellow,  and  after  ^  itp 

a  great  many  gentlemen  in  the  n  lod, 

she  pressed  her  earnestly  not  to  murrv  ut-iow  her* 
self. 

**  Why,  madam,'*  says  the  cousin,  **a  ecntle- 
man  will  always  be  a  gentleman,  and  wUl  treat 
you  as  you  deserve^  like  a  lady,  and  like  a  pof^ 
son  of  distlDction  ;  but  a  scoundrel  knows  not 
how  to  uiG  a  lady  welt  when  he  his  her/* 

*'  Well,  but,  cousin,  who  would  you  lay  out  for 
me,  then  V*  says  the  lady. 
"  Why,  madam/'  snyi  the  eoudn,  ** there's 

your  neighbour.  Sir  Adam  — ►'* 

Fie,  cousin/*  says  the  lady,  *'  how  oaii  yon 
taik  so  ?  W^hy,  he's  an  old  man  ;  I'U  never  take 
a  man  older  than  myself/* 

**  Why,  madam/*  says  the  cousin,  •*  when  we 
are  young  we  always  say  the  man  should  be  at 
least  l«n  years  older  than  the  woman/* 

"  Ay,  then;  then  was  ihcn»  but  now*s  now, 

cousin.      Why,   sure,   you    don't   think ? 

What  should    I  do  with   an  old  mati  almost 
seventy  ?" 

»*  Nay,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  •*  I  don't 
know  what  your  ladyship  should  take  any  man, 
old  or  young,  for .  I  think  you  are  perfectly 
happy  as  you  are;  but  if  you  don't  hke  hiin 
there's  Sir  John  - — ;  ho  is  younger  than  your 
ladyship  by  ten  years, 

I  wonder  at  you,  cousin,**  says  the  lady; 
**  why,  he  is  a  sickly,  decaying  genileman  ;  he  Is 
troubled  with  !  Know  not  how  many  distem- 
pers/* 

*'  No  distemper,  madam,"  aaya  the  cousha» 
•but  the  gout/' 

•'  Well,  the  gout,**  says  the  lady,  "that's 
enough  -,  I  have  no  mind  to  be  a  nurse,  t  assure 
you/* 

**  Well,  madam,  and  will  your  ladyship  have* 
this  young  fellow  then  ?     I  profess  it  is  scandal- 
ous/' 

H  Why,  r  think  I  must,  cousin  -.  be  is  a  hand* 
some,  jolly,  brisk  fellow,"  says  my  lady  ;  "  I  can- 
not say  but  I  like  him/' 

•*  Nay,  if  you  want  a  brisk  young  fellow,"  says 
the  cousin. 

**  I  don't  say  1  want  him  for  that ;  but  what 
would  you  have  me  take,  a  skeleton  ?*' 

There  is  a  long  part  of  the  dtalogtie  still  be- 
hind, in  which  the  old  lady  confessed  some  things 
in  confidence  to  her  cousin,  which,  though  evtni- 
ordinarily  well  to  my  purpose,  will  not  so  well 
bear  reading,  and  therefore  1  omit  them.     But, 
in  a  word,  the  lady  took  this  young  fellow,  and  she 
was  as  unhappy  with  him  as  could  be  imngined. 
She  settled  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  upon  him 
for  his  life ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  broke  her  heart ; 
land  ho  lived  upon   it  afteni-ards.  till   he  antici- 
I  pated  the  income  of  it,  sold  his  iife  in  fr  -  •"  *  *'r 
;  money,  and  died  in  guot ;  all  which  h> 
served,  for  he  was  a  brute  to  her,  how  n 

her  marrying  of  him  was. 

Now,  what  wns  all  this  but  mntrimonial  whore- 
dom ?  She  married  hhn  for  nothing  more  or  less 
but  the  mere  thing  called  a  bedfeflow ;  and  he 
took  her  to  be  her  lervaat,  to  give  U  no  worse  a 


name,  and  to  have  a  s^fttlcmcot  of  two  huodi-cd 
poimdf  a  yenT  Tor  bis  pains* 

liijt  tvc  have  groster  cxampfcv  thsm  this^  and 
tliat  nearer  our  own  days,  and  within  our  own 
knowledge.  A  certain  lady,  and  of  a  great  for- 
tune too,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-rour,  not  many  days 
n^Q  look  into  her  service,  ;Li  I  may  very  justly 
enll  ir»  a  younj^  der{?ynisin  of  four-and-lwcntVi  a 
handsome,  jolly  gentlcmani  who  might  have  hud 
tvivcs  cnougb,  and  suitable  to  himself,  and  such 
SLi  niicht  have  made  him  happy,  having  a  tole- 
rable benefice,  whicli  he  lived  comfortably  upon. 

But  avarice,  and  the  view  of  enjoy ing^  seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  coach  and  four,  with 
all  ttie addenda  that  a  man  of  sense  knew  well 
how  to  comfort  himietf  with,  prevailed  with  him 
to  tie  himself  down  to  the  &our  apple  tree,  and 
he  submits  to  the  servile  drudgery,  and  marries 
her. 

And  here  the  consequence  foil  hard  on  the 
roan's  side.  First,  nhe  grew  insufferably  covet- 
oui,  and  so  nariow,  that,  keeping  her  revenue  in 
her  own  hands,  ihe  hardly  allowed  him  expenses 
for  his  daily  subststence.  In  the  next  place,  she 
wai  jealooB  of  him  to  a  kind  of  madness  and  dis* 
traction;  and,  In  a  word,  he  was  forced  to 
threaten  to  leave  her,  and  turn  her  offa^oin^  be- 
fori^  he  could  obtain  any  totcrablc  usage. 

Now  what  did  this  lady  marry  for  ?  What 
pretence  could  the  possibly  make  for  it  hut  this 
matrimonial  whoredom  that  I  speak  of?  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  assi^'o  any  4ither  reason,  at 
Icait,  that  m\\  support  itself,  or  that  any  one  can 
defend.  She  !ivcd  perfectly  easy,  had  her  friends 
about  her,  the  estate  was  in  her  own  hand,  and 
she  ivantcd  no  help  to  look  after  her  rents,  for  it 
is  apparent,  after  her  marriage,  she  did  it  with- 
out him. 

In  short,  it  Is  evident  the  end  of  that  scandal- 
ous match  was  visible  to  the  world ;  there  cotild 
not  be  one  modest  word  said  for  it ;  at  least, 
that  could  carry  any  weight  in  k  j  and  the  town 
have  used  her  accordingly,  for  she  is  the  reproach 
of  all  company,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  her  sex, 
the  talk  of  all  the  tea-tables  and  assemblies 
round  about ;  the  poor  drudge  who  she  has  taken 
Into  pay  is  pitied  by  everybody^  and  the  town 
where  he  lives,  it  is  doubted,  will  make  n  bonHre 
when  she  Is  pleased  to  walk  off,  and  congratulate 
him  by  all  the  methods  suitable  to  the  sense  of 
bis  deliverance. 

When  an  old  man  of  seventy  or  eighty  mar* 
rifs  a  )oiing  girl  of  twenty*  wc  have  generally 
some  game  among  the  common  people  Qt>out  it. 
])t»t  here  there  may  not  bo  so  much  room  for 
scandid,  becuuse  it  hus  often  happened  that  men 
have  had  children  at  a  very  great  ngCt  and  there 
may  be  extraordinary  reasons  for  them  to  desire 
childicn.  as  particularly  for  tbe  enjoying  estates 
to  whii:h  tliey  havti  no  heirs.  But  be  the  rca* 
tons  what  they  will,  the  thing  U  unquoitioncd 
became  lawful,  and  tlic  having  children  h  possi- 
ble (  so  that  the  great  end  and  reason  of  matri- 
iDony  ari!  not  destroyed. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  two  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  woman  post  ehildren  and  the  man  also, 
what  do  these  join  together  for?  And  which  of 
the  ends  of  matrimony  arc  to  be  answered  In 
their  conjunctions?  1  observe  the  world  are 
generally  reconciled  to  those  matchea  because  of 


the  parity  of  circumsumces,  and  they  ardtaarily 
express  themselves  thus :  Well,  let  them  marry, 
there's  no  groat  disproportion  in  their  age  i  ay, 
ay,  why  should  they  not  marry  ?  they  are  very 
well  matched,  the  man  is  almost  threescore,  and 
the  woman  Is  not  much  less ;  they*ll  do  very  well 
together  ;  so  there  is  little  or  no  scandal  rmUed 
here,  I  mean  in  the  mouths  of  the  commoii  oeo* 
surcrs  of  such  things. 

But  I  diifer  from  the  common  opioioB  here 
eiceedingly ;  imd  I  must  say.  that  to  myopiiiiM, 
this  is  as  much,  or  more,  a  niatrimnniiil  whoredos 
than  the  other.  The  reason  is  the  S4mectlit 
occasion  of  matrimony  Is  the  same,  with  shIs 
difference  notwithstanding,  and  to  the  dLsodns- 
tage  of  the  latter  case  -,  for  that,  lo  the  first  cue, 
the  lewd  part  lay  wholly  upon  the  woman,  hen 
it  lies  upon  them  both :  where  the  old  lady 
m^orried  the  young  man»  the  matrimonUl  whore* 
dom  could  lie  only  on  her  side  ;  but  here  the 
equality  of  years  mokes  on  equality  of  guilt; 
there  was  a  single  ihoinei  here  a  double;  and  1 
am  mueh  mistaken,  if  two  being  guilty  makei 
the  offence  less  than  ooe. 

What  can  two  people  at  those  yeart  toy  ftr 
marry ing,  leeing  they  know  they  eaa  htte  oe 
children  ?  It  ro»st  be  for  the  frailer  p«ft^  whlefc 
it  is  not  my  business  to  name ;  and  tis  4nty  om* 
trived  in  n  manner  less  expo«od  to  the  eMitti 
scandal  of  the  times ;  the  woman  hM  her  wtMM 
ends  answered,  without  the  reproach  of  laUDg 
a  young  fellow  to  bed  to  her,  on  the  aeoount 
mentioned  before,  and  only  ii  content  lo  itoep 
with  an  older  bedfellow  to  avoid  the  seoadalL 

But  there  is  a  worse  cote  in  this  scaodalaus 
matrimony  yet  behindj  and  this  i&  on  the  ma.n\ 
part ;  a  flagrant  example  of  which  take  as  fcA" 

lows :   A B ,   a   grave  citixen,  and  ia 

the  flourishing  part  of  his  years,  though  not  to 
his  prime,  not  a  youth,  t>eing  about  forty,  buries 
his  wife ;  ho  has  three  or  four  childri^n  \t\  tM 
former  lady,  and  cares  not  to  have  the  chsrgt 
of  any  more,  or,  to  use  his  words,  would  not 
wrong  his  children,  but  bos  a  kind  of  aori  ocoi- 
sion,  which  shall  be  namelecs,  and  he  malt 
marry. 

To  answer  both  these  ends,  and  to  join  the 
wise  and  the  wicked  together,  he  will,  ia  the 
abundance  of  his  prndentlals,  take  s  wife  Utft 
shall  be  sure  to  be  passed  childrea ;  »o  grvli^inf 
the  beast  and  the  Christian  bf^n.  ^*  ^r,..^  t  nna 
this,  he  singles  out  a  grave  ni«  '> 

betook  to  be  about  five^and  i  li. 

by  her  face,  she  seemed  to  be  n\>  lc»f. 

The  lady  had  as  much  occasion  for  a  huthtnJ 

OS  Mr  B had  for  a  wife;  wh*  '  « 

upon  the  same  motive,  history  ts  -  ^- 

part,  and  ^  am  I;  but,  il  serr  '  i^ 

given  to  undenitand  what  foii' 
married  upon;  and  not  bein. 
point  himi  or  rather  not  v^ 
she  called  herielf  on  old  worn ^  ^ 

concurring,  admitted  what  fen  tvidoMft  tat 
pleased  to  stoop  to,  vis.  that  sho  was,  as  aborts 
near  ft vc-ond -fifty. 

Being   thus  happily  married,  and   Mr  H     * 
wrapt  up  in  his  enjoyments,  lo,  to  hia  crrnt  himc*' 
pointmcnt.  the  lady  proves  with  ( 
the  due  course  of  time,  brmgs  hit&  ^ 


boy  mid  girl ;  and  after  all  this,  as  I  lay*  in  the 
doe  course  of  time,  three  more. 

Thh  unlooked-for,  undeslrcd  fruitfutness, 
■leves  him  to  inquire  a  liUlc  farther ;  and  search- 
ing the  register  at  the  birth  of  his  twins,  he  finds, 
Co  hii  surprise,  that  truly  fame,  ntid  a  coarse 
omnt^nance,  had  wronprcd  bis  wife  about  ten 
jmn,  and  that,  instead  of  being  Gvc-and-fifty, 
ifoe  was  not  much  above  four-and- forty. 

Under  this  disappointment,  his  continence 
betrayed  the  occasion  of  hts  marriage ;  for,  as 
he  had  no  less  than  five  children  by  her, 
her  fortune  being  not  extraordinary, 
the  fortunes  of  bis  first  children^  who  be 
pteteoded  to  have  so  much  concern  for.  This 
w«i  the  end  of  matrimonial  whoring  with    Mr 

B .     And  now  he  is  ashamed  to  talJc  publicly 

of  bis  oim  shame,  as  wei!  the  reasons  of  bis 
marriage  oj  the  management  of  it,  in  which  be 
indeed  this  advantage  of  the  satyr,  that  his 
ties  nro  too  gross  to  be  described,  ai  bis 
\e  is  to  bo  repeated  ;  so  he  must  pass  uo- 
ed  for  tbc  reasons  given  in  a  former  page. 
I  meet  with  so  many  of  these  sorts  of  lewd 
narniges  that  I  can  hardly  refrain  giving  a  !ist 
of  them,  saving  that  they  come  so  near  home, 
and  the  persons  will  to  neeessarily  be  pointed 
oiti  by  the  descriptions,  that  I  um  loath  to  draw 
pfastuftfl  that  everybody  must  know.  But  some- 
tbioif  noit  be  said  to  show  the  variety. 

liicre  lived  an  eminent  city  gentleman,  if  thot 
Uoguoge  may  be  allowed  to  be  good  in  heraldry, 

not  a  mile  from  5t  Mary  A ,  who,  having 

iost   a  good   wife,  went   a  fortune-hunting  for 
lother ;  but  openly  declared  he  must  have  an 
Idltional  qualification   too,   viz.  she  must   be 
t  children. 

N.  B. —  He  had  a  house  full  of  children  already, 
id  but  a  moderate  fortune  ;  so  he  pretended  to 
lorry  again  to  better  the  fortunes  of  his  children. 
JLa  intimate  grave  friend  of  hit,  and  a  real 
~  to  his  fame,  as  well  as  to  his  family,  took 
idom  to  expostulate  upon  this  subject  with 
7  freely,  and  it  occasioned  the  following 
short  discourse,  according  to  the  old  English 
caeiom,  which  foreigners  laugh  at  us  for,  and 
which  we  have  little  to  say,  for  their  salutes  were 
and  Tom,  though  men  in  years  and  men  of 
one  almost  an  alderman. 
Tom,  his  {rrave  friend,  to  Jack,  *'  Prithee, 
whats  all  this  1  hear  of  you  ?  Why,  yoa 
loke  all  your  friends  blush  for  you. 
Jack,  Blush  for  mc  I  What  do  you  mean? 
I  don't  blush  for  myself,  what  need  they  blush 
for  me  ? 

Tom.  Why.  you  mn  to  every  bole  and  corner, 
lo  every  church  and  mcetlng>bouie,  ball,  and 
itsembly,  a  wife-hunting,  and,  as  they  say,  a 
ine^bunting  too  *,  that's  worse. 
Jack.  Nay,  thots  false  too;  I  have  Indeed 
talked  of  marr)iog,  but  not  like  that  neither. 

Tr/m.  But  what  need  you  talk  so  much  of  it? 
There  arc  women  enough  ;  'tis  but  ask  and  have, 
pick  and  choose ;  the  market's  on  our  side  ;  you 
know  the  ladies  have  the  worst  of  it*  You  may 
have  a  wife  anywhere. 
Jack,  1  don't  find  it  lo,  I  assure  you. 
TbM.  Why,  so  it  should  seem ;  but  how  can 
that  be.  Jack  ?  A  man  in  your  circumstances 
1  want  a  wife. 
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Jack.  Not  such  good  circum stances  neither. 
HanH  I  got  a  house  full  of  children  ? 

Tom.  Well,  and  what  then  ?  And  an*t  you 
reckoned  a  ten  thousand  pound  man.  an  alder- 
man's fellow  ? 

Jack.  Ay,  but  I  am,  perhaps,  a  Httle  too  nice 
in  choosing  too  :  Vm  not  so  easily  pleased,  it  may 
be,  as  you  imagine. 

Tom.  What,  you  want  another  young  wife,  ai 
pretty  and  as  pleasant  as  that  you  lost.  One 
would  think  you  should  be  past  that.  Jack-  Why, 
you  are  turned  of  forty. 

Jack.  Only  that  you  happen  to  be  quite  mis* 
taken,  and  that  I  look  just  the  contrary  wny. 

Tim.  Wlittt  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Explain 
yourself;  what  is  it  you  drive  at  ? 

Jack.  WTiy,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  case 
ii  this  :  money  !  would  have,  that's  the  first 
thing  ;  but  then  t  have  children  enough. 

Tom.  What  I  grown  miser  already.  What ! 
would  you  marry  an  old  ugly  overgrown  widow 
of  seventy,  only  for  her  money  I  Han'l  you 
money  enough? 

Jack.  No,  no.  Look  ye,  Tom,  f  an*t  the  man 
the  world  takes  me  for ;  I  am  well  enough,  but 
I  am  far  from  rich  ;  and  1  have  seven  child refi» 
you  know ;  and  that*a  enough  to  make  a  rich  man 
die  poor. 

Tom.  Don*t  halt  before  you're  lame  ;  you  are 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds  at  least ;  everybody 
knows  that ;  and  n  thriving  man  loo. 

JacL  No,  no,  I  on't  m  rich  j  but  if  I  was, 
what's  that  to  be  divided  into  seven  parts  ?  And 
what  must  the  eldest  son  do?  Must  he  have 
nothing  more  than  the  youngest  sister?  You 
know  I'm  a  freeman. 

Tom.  Well,  you  want  a  wife  with  a  fortune^ 
that  her  money  may  go  to  your  children »  What 
old  foot  must  thot  be? 

Jack.  Well,  that  is  the  fool  I  want  i  however, 
Tom,  you  know  I  am  a  father. 

Tom,  But  what  if  she  should  have  more  cbil* 
dren  of  her  own.  Jack  ?     What  then  ? 

Jack.  No,  no,  ware  hawk  i  that  is  my  busi- 
ness ;   I  will  take  care  of  that. 

Tom.  What  I  will  you  have  a  wife  post  chil- 
dren !     Ii  that  it  ? 

Jock,  Yes,  >es,  that  is  it,  indeed;  but  I  would 
not  have  a  very  old  one  neither. 

Tom.  I  do  not  think  thai  is  a  lawful  marriage. 
Jack. 

Jack,   Why  so,  pray  ? 

Turn*  W^hy,  where  do  you  read  that  any  of  the 
ends  and  reasons  of  matrimony  is  to  pick  out  a 
wife  only  for  her  money  ?  That  is  not  taking  a 
wife,  Jack,  it  is  matrimonial  plunder — *tts  robbing 
a  womaOr  t>nly  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

Jack.  W'f.11,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Tom^  I 
care  not  a  farthing  whether  I  have  much  money 
with  her  or  no,  if  I  like  the  woman. 

Tom.  Well,  now  you  speak  bravely  and  gal- 
lantly; 1  like  that.  But  hark  ye.  Jack,  what  is 
become  of  the  story  of  the  seven  poor  children? 
And  where  is  the  father  you  talked  of? 

Jack.  Why,  yes,  I  am  the  father  still,  for  I 
stick  by  the  point.  I  am  resolved  to  have  no 
more  children. 

Tom.  So  you  will  have  tbo  old  hag  without 
the  money  ?  nay,  that  is  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
'  What  1  an  old  woman  and  no  money  I    That  is 
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the  devil,  Jaolu  Yoo  will  not  bo  such  a  fool,  I 
am  guro. 

Jack*  MHiiyf  you  talk  madly.  I  think  I  may 
hove  a  woman  patt  child- beariog,  and  not  have 
an  old  bag,  I  hope* 

Tom.  Frithce^  tell  me  what  will  please  you, 
and  then  a  body  may  look  out  for  tou. 

Jack,  Why,  a  good,  jolly,  band  to  mo,  w«U-bred 
woman,  about  forty-eight  to  fiilty. 

Tom,  A  widow*  I  suppose  i  there  ii  no  veo- 
turing  upon  a  maid  under  CAy,  not  tn  your  case. 

Jackm  No,  I  wou?d  have  her  be  a  widow  that 
haf  childreo,  but  has  done  childing  for  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Tom.  And  she  must  bo  jolly  and  handsome, 
you  say  ? 

Jack^  I  would  not  have  her  old  and  ugly  too, 
Tom ;  thnt  is  too  hard* 

Tom,  Wol),  I  Micve  I  know  what  you  want, 
aud  what  you  mean,  3ut,  pray  thee.  Jack,  bo 
honest;  methinks  you  are  alt  wrong,  Wlmt 
should  you  marry  for? 

Jack,   Why  not,  pray  ? 

7onu  I  will  tell  you  why  not,  if  you  are  willing 
to  be  serious.  You  hud  a  flue  charming  liidy 
almost  twenty  years ,-  she  brought  you  a  good 
fortune,  and  has  left  you  seven  fine  charming 
children  :  your  two  eldest  daughters  are  hue, 
beautiful  young  ladies,  and  marriagoablo ;  it 
would  look  wry  hard  to  bring  a  mother-in-law 
among  them  alf.  It  will  muko  a  sad  house. 
Jar k ;  it  will  ruin  vour  ehttdren. 

Jack,  Not  at  all.  My  two  eldest  sons  are  in 
business ,'  one  I  have  placed  out  to  on  Italian 
merchants  and  one  is  in  my  own  counting-house  ; 
nod  my  two  daughters  will  go  to  iheir  auutf 
their  moihor's  sister,  who  will  be  glad  to  have 
ihero* 

Tom.  And  what  must  the  three  young  oots 
do? 

Jack,  O,  they  will  do  well  enough  til)  they 
grow  up. 

Tom,  But  where  is  the  fatncr  now,  Jack? 
What  is  come  of  the  father  you  talked  of  T 

Jack,  Why,  what  is  the  matter? 

Tom*  Why,  take  home  a  mother-in-law,  dit- 
perse  your  family,  and  turn  your  children  out  of 
doors  AS  they  grow  up ;  and  alt  this  for  a  new 
wife.     Is  this  tike  a  fattier.  Jack  ? 

Jack*  No,  no,  I  will  not  tuin  thein  out  of 
doors  for  her  neither 

Tfm,  I  hat  is  a  jest, — you  know  better;  you 
must  turn  them  out  of  doors,  or  they  will  turn 
her  out  of  doors,  that  you  may  depend  upon ; 
and  the  Ust  would  be  hard  too. 

JadL  But  who!  necessity  is  there  for  either  of 
them? 

7*081.  The  belt  answer  to  that^  Jack,  is,  what 
neocMity  can  you  have  to  marry  at  all  ? 

Jack  I  do  not  know ;  1  have  no  necctstty, 
Indeed,  but  1  am  alone  without  a  wife.  1  want 
one  to  guida  my  house  and  govern  the  family. 

Tom*  Uow  can  thai  be,  when  you  have' two 
young  ladies,  women  grown,  that  are  perfectly 
fit  for  it,  and  show  you  that  they  very  well  un- 
derstand It? 

Jack,  Ttiat  is  very  true,  but  they  wUl  not  be 
always  with  me,  they  will  marry.  One  of  them 
ia  bespoke  already. 

Twm,  Weill  *ti*  time  enough  then  |  and  betidea, 


perhaps,  bcfbro  they  are  h' '  >  our  two 

youngest  may  be  grown  op, 

Jack.  Tliat  is  true  \  but  it  ts  not  iik<7  Uw  go- 
vernment of  a  wife  in  «  family;  thare  ii  m 
authority. 

Tom.  How  da  you  mean?  You  would  Mil 
give  the  authority  over  your  children  to  a  wMif 
and  you  must  do  that*  or  torn  them  out  of  doon, 
or,  as  I  said  above,  you  must  give  the  cfaildfsa 
authority  over  your  wife,  and  that  wHl  never  4oi 
so,  in  short,  your  house  will  be  a  bedlam*  attrf 
you  will  be  undone;  for  if  once  the  f.imily  poMt 
is  gone,  the  man  is  undone ;  that  I  iiko  tm 
granted. 

Jack.  Well,  1  must  venture  it,  I  think  i  Art 
must  have  a  wife  to  direct  things :  there  nmflli 
conversation  and  confldonce,  and  tbmSdtmetti 
things  which  a  family  requires,  thai  inako  a  vft 
absolutely  neoetsary. 

Tom,  Come,  cousin  Jack,  do  not  ml»oo  Ifei 
matter  i  you  do  not  want  a  wife«  bot  ftm  HiM  i 
woman. 

Jack,  You  are  quite  out,  Tom  ;  you  AbClIt 
toe  matter. 

Tom,  Well,  welt,  you  may  coll  It  wlttl  jm 
will ;  but  you  will  never  inake  the  world  uomh 
stand  you  any  otherwise. 

Jack.    1  cannot  ''   '■    "  -*  -  *  ^"-  *-    —'' — *— ' 
for  myself;   1  do  i 
that  part  is  not  »o 

Tom,   Well,  if  it  is  not  to  your  h. 
somewhere  else,  then,  I  tell  you;  nrJ 
nor  ought  to  take  it  any  otherwise ;  it 
posterous  thing;  it  Is  agaUiit  the  laif^ 
and  nature 

Jack,  What  di)  }*ou  mean  by  that?  Whst 
law  is  it  against,  pray? 

Tom.    Why,  you  force  me  to  bo  sri; 
you  whether  1  will  or  no.      1  tdt   vou 
nage  you   propose,  though  it 
express  letter  of  the  law.  i^ 
and  meaning  of  it ;  it  i^     ' 
and  1  am  sure  that  h 
all  hw or  rule  that  aCiui,'^.^^  t.^,^.=.    -,  n.»j* 

Jack.  You  surprise  me.     I*r«y  csplalo  ]oi 
self* 

Totn.   Why,  the  thing  esnlaltis  tt» 
marry  a  wife  on  purpose  to  huvc  nn 
Why,  anybttdy  kno^s  the  mranlni; 
plain,  and  1  eJLptain  myself  thus  - 
her  to  give  your  ebildn^v    »•  <    - 
trimonial  pltimler,  so  i 
children  atoll  is  a  m^i: 
only  a  kind  of  legal  whurmg,  Juuk,  ytfu 
it  what  you  will;   1  tell  you  it  is  vice,  u- 
protection  of  the  church,  as  1  said  the  other  WM 
robbery. 

Jack,  Y'ou  are  very  ploja  with  me,  that  is  tn* 
but   1  tell  you  there  is  no  sucb  Uiing   in  - 
thoughts. 

Tom,  And  I  tell  you,  whatever  you  may  pcf* 
suade  me  ^i  >ou  will  never  make  any  man  •!*» 
believe  it.  The  notion  of  dircctSnC  your  boiMi 
governing  your  family,  convcrstug.  oonlndMli 
and  such  stit'^  '■'  '^  *.  oil  these  are  pr? *"^^  * 
and  no  more  i«  a  if  omao,  a  v 

tell  yoU|  and  i  ^       o. 

Jack,  Nay,  if  you  wili  mako  it  be  on 
I  will  or  no*  I  cannot  help  that. 
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Tom.   Why,  thea,  take  4  wife  tn  ihe  ordinary 
way  of  suitable  yean,  like  n  chthtian. 

Jack.  What,  tm^  B\  the  houie  again  iritb  a 
new  fimily  ?   No,  that  will  not  do  at  all 

Tom.  Why^  if  you  Will  not  marry  like  a  chris- 
ilun,  then  Hire  unnidrried  like  a  christian.  Pri- 
thee be  a  christian  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
to  marrj',  and  yet  resolve  to  make  it  iropo«fible 
to  have  children  !  there  ii  nothing  of  the  chrii- 
tian  in  that,  any  more  than  you  may  coU  younclf 
a  Christ ian.  aod  live  like  a  heatbon. 
Jack,  You  lire  very  icyere,  Tom  j  vef7  rigid. 
Tow^  I  love  |)lain  dealing;  I  am  for  your 
doing  honestly,  cither  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
you  are  in  a  strait  for  a  woman,  take  on<s  in  the 
Ikimc  of  Godf  and  in  the  way  which  Ofid  has 
appointed.  But  to  pretend  a  thousand  things* 
and  thftn  marry  with  views  contrary  and  in- 
consistent with  the  ordinnnoo  itself*  that  is  alt 
grimace;  the  visible  occasion  is  lewdmrss^  scan> 
(Ulous  lewdness,  and  you  cannot  carry  it  oif,  Let 
your  pretences  be  what  they  will. 

This  discourse   ended  soon  aflcr  this.      But 
the  citizen  was  not  so  convinced  of  the  jystice 
of  his  fn<?nd's  reasoning;  as  ro  guide  liim  to  the 
wiser  medium,  an4  not  to  marry  at  all ;  but,  on 
the  contr.vry»  he  pursued  the  brutal  part,  took 
Ihe  woniiin.  g^rutified  his  grouer  appetite  in  spite 
of  argomeru  ;  in  o  word,  he  committed  the  ma- 
trimonial nboini nation  I  am  so  justly  exposing. 
And  he  felt  the  consequences  of  it  many  ways: 
s»r  fint,  be  destroyed  his  constitution,   ruined 
^     ■       *      Secondly,  he  was  blasted,  as  it  were, 
n  ;  for  he  got  a  woman  of  an  unquiet, 
■"--     *' Tt    harassed    hi  in   with    her 
:m  of  hid  house,  and  broke 
iy.     Thirdly,  endeavouring 
'  uie  that  knew  not  how  to  be  obliged, 

h1  all  his  children,  proved  an  unkind 
(aifkc%  i\iirl  that  drove  them  from  him,  some  one 
l^ay,  some  another  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  ruined 
th*?  wi    I'  ■  ^     r  his  life;  and  such  is  the 

frujt  '  Ijoredora. 

To  .    :i  is  frequently  the  occasion 

of  prcU  iMiiciiiL-fji  in  families  where  it  happens  ; 

it  cfffatPf  constant  feuds,  and,  above  all  things, 

indeed  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  it; 

Jiral  for  an  old  man  to  be  jealous  of  a 

1  an  old  woman  to  be  jealous  of  a 

AS  It  Is  for  people  to  be  afraid  of 
ivhere  there  is  nobody  left  at 
W(u«  to  tijuk  after  the  bouse*  Nor  are  such 
p^np!«  flt  all  beholden  to  the  warld*s  good  wilL 
>  f  in.^  I  [ri  re  frcqucot  than  for  the  people,  by 
I  :  I  recourse,  Aouts,  jeers,  and  ^ibin^^, 
lu  j>rujiii»jti:  iinj,-c  jealousies,  and  (if  the  married 
POQpLe  have  no  more  wit)  to  raise  and  increase 


CHAPTER  X. 

0#  KAllTTirO  WTTH  INEQrALITT  OF  BLOOD. 

I]«a<)tJ*LrrT  of  blood  :  this  ts  an  article  in  malri- 
mony  which  they  who  would  be  thought  to  expect 
any  ff^ticity  in  a  married  life,  ought  very  carefully 
to  avoid,  especially  if  it  relates  to  families  also, 
H4>»  scandalously  have  I  known  a  lady  treated  in 
i  family,  though  her  fortune  has  been  the  very 
.ailing*  or  at  least  restoring,  the  oircumilances 
^4  tJbm  pcfion  who  haa  taken  her,  only  because 


she  has  been  beneath  them  in  degree.  That  she 
has  not  been  of  noble  blood,  or  of  what  they 
call  an  ancient  family ;  that  she  has  not  bean 
what  they  call  a  gentlewoman,  and  yet  they  havo 
not  found  any  defect  either  in  her  education  or 
behaviour.  How  has  she  been  scorned  by  the 
r<«lations,  and  the  title  been  hardly  granted  her, 
which  the  lord  of  neoeisity  gives  her;  and  all 
because  of  wliat  they  call  mechanic  orjgioil. 

Again,  Sir  G         W hot  married  a  lady  out 

of  a  noble  family.     Sir  G is  master  of  a  vast 

fortune,  has  about  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year 
estate,  and  cash  enough  in  ready  money  to  pur>^ 
chase  as  much  more.  But,  al.is  !  he  is  ol  do 
family ;  bis  father  was  a  citizen,  and  pureboaed 
a  coat  of  arms  with  his  money,  but  hardly  oaa 
tell  who  his  grsodfather  was ;  and  the  lady  is 
taught  to  despise  him  at  that  rate,  that  it  is 
hardly  recondleable  to  hor  sense  that  she  should 
ever  entcrtala  him  in  the  quality  of  a  husband. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  but  a  mean  fortune,  vix. 
tive  thousand  pounds.  What  then  ?  ihe  had  much 
rather  have  married  a  Scotch  nobleman,  as  she 

could  haVQ  done,  the  Earl  of ■,  though  he 

had  not  above  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  But 
then  she  had  had  a  man  of  quality,  and  she  had 
had  a  coronet  upon  hor  coach  ;  she  had  matched 
like  herself,  and  mingled  with  noble  blood,  ta  she 
ought  to  have  done*  But  qow  she  is  debased 
and  dishonoured,  she  is  levelled  with  the  canaille; 
tho  old  countess,  her  lady-mother,  considered 
nothing  but  the  money  ;  and  d — -  it,  she  had 

rather  have  been  King  Ch ^*s  wborc,  and  then 

she  might  have  been  a  duchess,  and  her  children 
had  been  dukes  of  course,  and  had  had  noble 
blood  in  their  veins  by  the  Iqurest  degree,  and 
royal  blood  on  the  other  side ;  whereas  now,  in 
short,  she  looks  upon  henelf  to  be  little  better 
than  prostituted,  and  that  merely  for  an  estate. 

With  this  elevation  of  prido  concerning  blood 
and  family,  she  treats  her  husband  with  the  ut- 
most disdain  ^  she  will  have  her  equipage  by 
herself;  she  will  not  so  much  as  give  his  liveries, 
but  the  livery  of  her  own  family ;  she  will  not 
have  his  coat  of  arms  painted  upon  her  coach  or 
engraven  upon  her  plate  ;  much  less  will  she  suf- 
fer her  coat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with  hit,  if 
she  could  help  tt,  on  any  occasion  ;  and  It  is  a 
great  mortification  to  her  that  her  eldest  son, 
attached  to  bis  father,  and  honouring  bis  persont 
learns  not  to  copy  after  her ;  and  is  not  a«hamed 
of  the  blood  of  bis  paternal  linG»  by  whom  he  in- 
herits so  fair  an  estate. 

My  lady  carries  on  her  resentment  so  far,  that 
she  won't  visit  her  husband's  sister,  though  she 
has  married  an  earl,t>ecause  she  disdains  to  rank 

below  her  :  and  as  to  all  the  rest  of  Sir  G 's 

relations,  they  are  looked  upon  as  not  worth  mak- 
ing a  bow  10  them,  other  than  she  would  to  a 
coontry  farmer  that  comes  to  her  lady&Up  to 
pay  his  rent. 

Among  her  intimates  the  lamoots  the  misfor- 
tune that  she  should  be  so  disboooured  in  her 
match  ;  wonders  at  herself  how  she  submitted  to 
let  such  a  fellow  come  to  bed  to  her,  and  is  hor- 
ridly provoked  that  she  has  had  any  children  ;  for 
the  present  she  has  parted  beds  with  hjm  a  great 
while, — so  long,  that  she  thanks  God  she  has 
forgot  him  in  that  relatjoa  ;  she  made  a  political 
qoorre)  with  him  three  years  before*  and  she 


swore  to  him  that  he  should  have  HQ  more  to  do 
with  her  that  way,— she  would  as  soon  lie  with 
her  co<Lchaian  :  and  she  has  kept  her  vow  most 
sacred  ;  and  was  It  not  for  some  conveniences  of 
her  way  of  living,  equipages,  the  mansion-hou$et 
which  is  new  and  finc»  and  cost  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  buildinjr,  and  the  like,  she  would  feign 
another  quorrel»  and  step  out  of  his  house  too, 

and  then  she  would  be  my  Lord 's  dau^hti*r 

again,  and  not  my  Lady ,  the  wife  of  a  city 

knight,  which   is  as  much  one  to  her  as  If  she 

had  been  Mra ,  the  shop-keeper*»  wife  at 

Winchester,  or  Mrs  Anybody;  or  espvchUy  it 
had  been  much  more  honourable  to  the  family  to 
have  been  Lady  Muyorcss ;  tben^  at  least,  she 
had  been  quality  for  a  year,  atid  her  good  man 
had  been  once  a  lord,  though  his  falher  had  been 
the  Lord  knows  who. 

Whc  she  talk<i  to  his  servants,  that  is  to  say, 
those  that  are  his  servants  too,  she  taunts  them 
with  such  an  nir  of  haughtin^'ss  as  if  they  were 
dogs,  not  servants ;  while  she  treats  her  own 
servants  with  a  diffurcuco,  as  if  they  were  as 
much  superior  to  his  as  she  thinks  she  is  to  their 
master. 

The  honest  gentlemnn  licr  h'isband  is  a  man 
of  sense  and  breeding,  and  particularly  of  abun- 
dance of  good  humour.  He  thought  at  first  he 
should  have  bt'cn  very  happy  in  a  wife,  and  he 
chose  iier  for  what  he  thought  she  had  (but  she 
had  it  not),  namely,  good  temper,  sense,  and  sin- 
cerity. He  could  have  bettered  his  fortune  in  a 
wife*  by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  when- 
ever he  had  pleased,  so  that  he  neither  married 
her  for  her  family  or  her  fortune  ;  though  he  was 
not  A  lord,  he  was  able  to  buy  a  lord  whrjn  he 
pleased,  and  as  much  despfsed  a  title,  unless  it 
bad  been  by  blood,  or  obtained  by  special  merit, 
as  she  adored  it  only  for  the  mere  equipage  of 
It.  His  disappointment  in  her  temper  was  a 
great  alHIctlon  to  him,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
postulate it  with  her,  though  with  the  utmost 
civiUty  i  but  pride  had  gotten  the  ascendant  so 
much  over  her  tcmpGr»  that  she  was  resolved  to 
r^ in  her  ftimily  peace,  as  it  were,  in  mere  revenge 
for  her  false  stepi  as  she  called  it,  in  marrying 
beneath  her  quality,  though  she  really  revenged 
It  only  upon  herself. 

Again,  her  pride  was  nttended  with  such  un« 
hapmr  drcnmstances,  that  it  exposed  her  very 
muoii,  and  mado  her  the  common  jest  of  nil  the 
families  of  g<?ntry,  nnd  even  nobility  also,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  country 

where  ihe  lives.     As  I  have  said  that  Sir  O^ 

was  a  well-bred  gentleman  and  a  man  of  senses 
he  was  acceptable  to  everybody,  kept  the  h^st 
company,  and  was  very  well  received  in  all 
places;  nor,  however  the  lady  acted,  did  the 
nobility,  even  of  the  first  rank,  think  it  befow 
them  both  to  converse  with  him  and  even  to 
visit  him,  which  relished  so  ill  with  her  ladyship, 
that  she  could  hardly  refrain  from  her  little  sar- 
casms even  before  them ;  rcflecttng  on  persons 
of  quality  keeping  company  below  themselves,  as 
she  called  it,  and  of  tb?  ancient  nobility  debasing 
their  blood  by  minglir^g  with  mechanics ;  that 
their  ancestors  scorned  to  intermarry  with  the 
commonalty,  and  kept  the  honour  of  their  faml- 
tics  entire  and  untainted. 

She  was  roundly  aniwcrfid  once,  at  her  owra 


tabte,  by  a  eertain  noble  lord  of  an  ancient  famQy 
who  told  her: — 

•*  Madam,'*  says  he,  •*  your  ladyship  very  much 
mistakes  the  case ;  in  former  days  the  nobiUtt 
i  possessed  great  estates,  and  had  powerful  dtp^ 
dencies;  Ihe  landed  interest  was  ihelrft,  and 
almost  all  the  possession  was  their  owo;  the 
commons  held  under  them  either  in  vassalagt  or 
vtllaiaage,  cither  as  vassals,  tenants,  cottagen,  or 
servants ;  and  then  it  was  indeed  beneath  «  imh 
of  quality  to  match  among  the  vassals. 

*'  But  then  two  things  arc  to  bo  obserr«d 
which  have  happened  in  England  since  that  timt. 

*'  1 .  The  commons  have  grown  rich  by  indiuk 
try  and  commerce. 

"  2.  The  nobility  arc  become  poor,  or  at  IdtH 
poorer  i  be  it  by  sloth  and  luxury,  I  do  DOt  de- 
termine. 

"  The  consequence  is  this.— that  the  QObiUty 
sell  their  estates,  and  the  commons  buy  them  < 
and  so  the  landed  interest  is  sepdrr  '  '  ilu- 
commons  possess^  I  believe,  ten  pi 
hardly  leaving  the  other  two  ports  c.  :...  .,.^,^^ 
to  the  better-guided  nobility. 

"  Then,  madam,  of  these  whom  we  still  t^ 
the  commons,  great  numbers  of  ihem  arc  of 
noble  fiimilies  ;  for  the  gentry  bringing  their  toos 
up  to  industry  and  trade,  they  have  found  the 
sweets  of  commerce  in  such  a  manner,  that  tbfy 
have  raised  ianumcrabtc  famtli(*s  out  of  notbiog; 
by  which  means  it  is  now  come  to  pass  Dut 
many  of  our  best  gentry  are  embarked  in  tndeft, 
ttnd  there  arc  us  sume  good  families  among  the 
tradesmen  as  most  out  of  that  class.  We  oftcc 
go  into  the  city  to  get  fortunes  for  our  sons ;  sad 
many  noble  families,  sunk  by  the  foJly  and  Inxorv 
of  their  predecessors,  are  restored  by  marrjiof 
into  the  families  of  thuse  that  you  call  mccbt- 
nics;  and,  madam  (added  his  lordship),  tae 
children  of  those  families,  thus  raised  by  their 
merit,  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  some  af 
the  best  houses  in  the  kingdom^'* 

Here  his  lordship  thought  he  had  pi«aied  tlie 
lady,  because  she  had  three  sons,  very  iat  joam 

gentlemen,  by  Sir  G .     But,  far  £rom  bei%^ 

pleased  with  his  discourse,  she  could  oot  forbear 
being  almost  rude  to  his  lordship,  and  told  hiai 
she  thought  the  nobility  could  not  match  io 
among  the  commons  without  corrupting  tlwir 
blood,  and  that  those  that  had  done  to  oogfal  to 
be  no  more  esteemed  gentlemen,  or  to  nifc 
among  the  ancient  families. 

Hii  lordship  smiled.  *'  Well,  madam,"  Mfi 
his  lordship,  "then  you  roust  let  tho  tradeioeft 
keep  their  money  too,  as  well  as  keep  tbtlr 
daughters  t  and  we  shall  continue  to  dfdtoto^ 
become  poor  by  our  riotous  and  iiiffimirtnt 
living ;  and  so,  in  a  few  ages  mor«,  tbowotlttif 
Ihe  nation  may  be  almost  all  m  the  haodi  of  tit 
trading  part  of  the  people,  and  tho  deoayed  a^ 
bflity  may  be  as  despicable  as  they  may  be  poor. 
Pray/'  added  he,  "  what  would  all  oor  oo^. 
blood  do  for  tis  wtthoat  our  estateo  ?  And 
madam,**  soys  oe,  **  bo  pleased  to  look  lalo 
aud  sec  how  many  noble  families  arc,  at 
time,  the  offspring  of  trade  ;  wc  do  not  find  tibit 
their  posterity  are  less  valued  among  tho  00^ 
!ity,  or  less  deserve  it.  Two  dokea,**  adds  b> 
lordship,  •'  are  at  thb  time  the  grandMiMi,  ui 
one  nobleman  the  son,  of  Sir  Joolab  Child,  wfe# 


i 
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wwM  but  a  imdesniaD  ;  and  the  nobto  familiei  of 

F.xcester,  of  Onslow,  of  Ar^ ,  of  many  uaorc, 

mre  married  to  the  daughters  of  tradesmiia  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  tho  tool  of  Sir  Jamci  Bate- 
nan.  Sir  Tbomaji  Sea«reQi  and  several  otbertfi 
are  married  to  the  daughters  of  our  nobility/' 

liU  lordfthip  was  going  on ;  but  ihe  begged 
him  to  «ay  no  more  of  that*  fearing  he  would 
have  brougtit  it  down  to  herself  at  lust ;  and  so 
the  d]»courAc  went  off,  13ut  the  lady  was  band- 
tome  ty  reproved. 

Thtise  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  unequal  mar' 
riAgea,  and  in  which  much  of  this  mutrimonial 
wlioreilom  may  be  committed  ;  and  1  call  it  so, 
because  the  ■ubmittiog  to  lie  with  a  man  only  on 
tlU9  acsoount  of  a  settlement  or  fortunet  at  the 
lame  time  deapiiiog^,  and  in  the  vilest  manner 
contemning  the  man,  is  a  mere  selling  the  per- 
•00  ibr  a  slave,  or — ^thougb  tbe  words  are  some- 
thing hanh-^prostituting  the  person  for  the  take 
«£  money.  And  what  is  that  more  or  less»  acoord- 
jag  tn  my  notion,  than  malrimouial  whoredom? 
The  next  article  ia  that  of  unsuitable  estates. 
This  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  last»  and«  in  its 
d«grcei  is  equally  destructiv«!»  and  thercffjre  I 
join  them  together  in  the  same  chapter;  tbe 
only  diflWreoce  is,  that  the  first  respects  a  person 
ot  quality  marrying  a  mechanic,  a  patrician,  or 
Ofio  of  the  blood  of  the  patrieUy  marrying  a  ple- 
beian. But  this  htiuT  looks  a  stage  lowcr»  and 
respects  only  the  difference  of  estates,  where  the 
blood  may  be  the  same  ;  which  difference,  how- 
ever, is  carried  on  by  some  to  greater  resent-* 
menls  than  among  the  nobility.  This  happedb 
(irequeatly  among  tradesmen,  and  is  distinguished 
by  many  people,  vory  muuh  to  their  disadvan- 
tage.     Sir  M G was  a  city  baronet,  thni 

tK  the  son  of  a  money  baronot ;  he  married  a 
My,  Che  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen,  not  in  Ihe 
bloom  of  her  youth,  far  from  beautitul ;  but  than 
ho  had  a  vast  fortune  with  bcr :  ail  this  was  wall 
Oif  hit  side.  But  what  was  she  ?  ^^  hy,  in  the 
irwt  plooe,  hriogiog  her  to  a  level  with  hiuii^eir, 
ih«  has  a  gr«at  deal  of  money,  that  is  trut%  and 
be  has  little  or  nothing ;  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
food  manners  and  good  humour,  she  very  little 
of  either  t  he  is  handsome,  she  next  door  to 
frightful  ;^shG  in^iults  him  upon  the  inequality 
^  her  fortune.  What  docs  he  say  to  her  in  re- 
turn ?  Ha&  be  nothing  to  ansswer  on  his  side  ? 
Truly,  nO|  not  at  llfst ;  but  being  a  man  of  breed- 
ing, aa  I  said  abovCr  be  tooli  it  quietly,  and  was 
f^niy  ;  ^ave  her  all  manner  of  liberties,  made  no 
not  ooe  ill  word  ;  till,  at  length, 
<  beyond  all  possible  degrees  of 
^.-4.<-e,  he  resolved  to  make  her  a  tcr- 
n  ;  and  indeed  be  was  sorely  provoked, 
^  was.  He  first  begged  of  her  to  be 
easy  and  quiet,  and  to  use  him  better,  and  man- 
age herself  better.  She  provoked  him  so  much 
with  her  vik  reproaches  and  reflections  upon  his 
bring  a  beggar,  as  she  called  it,  and  making  a 
figure  ^•"*h  h«..  money*  that  one  day  it  broke  out 
into  .t  could  not  be  quenched  ;  but  it 

was  I  iar  good  fortune  to  have  several 

of  her  oviii  friends  to  be  witneiios  of  the  provo> 
cation,  and  so  far  to  justify  him  as  at  least  to 
witness  in  his  behalf  that  her  language  was  in* 
«iiflerable, 

Hor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  he  did 


break  out»  he  did  it  with  such  fury  that  con- 
quered all  her  resistance*  and  that  put  a  full  check 
to  her  clamour  ;  for  it  touched  her  in  the  most 
sensible  part*  namely,  her  character  as  to  mo- 
desty. 

He  gavo  her  Uus,  even  the  very  Ersl  time,  in 
a  full  broadside,  as  the  sailors  call  It,  and  when, 
as  1  say,  her  own  relations  were  present.  But 
he  did  not  do  it  till  she  had  long  and  very  often 
provoked  him,  by  reproaching  him  with  her  for- 
tune, and  his  want  of  a  fortune,  and  that  with  so 
much  bitterness,  that  even  some  of  those  rela* 
Lions  of  her*s  begged  her  to  forbear,  and  have 
done  with  it ;  and  he>  perceiving  that  relation 
inclined  to  speakj  wiLhdrew  to  give  her  an  op- 
ponunity,  which  she  improved,  and  earnestly 
entreated  her  to  forbear ;  told  her  it  was  now  too 
late  to  reflect  upon  those  things ;  that  they  had 
money  enough  to  make  them  both  happy  ;  and 
that,  let  it  be  whoic  it  would  before,  it  was  a 
'  stock  in  common  now,  and  she  should  never  make 
their  lives  unhappy  now  about  the  foolish  ques- 
tion, who  brought  it  ?  She  told  her  she  might 
easily  see  her  husband  was  exceedingly  moved 
with  what  she  hod  said  already,  and  that  she 
would  certatoly  provoke  him  by  such  outrageous 
usage  to  make  her  some  bitter  return  ;  that  she 
ought  to  consider  she  was  a  wife,  and  that  it  is 
always  in  a  husband's  power  to  make  a  wo- 
man's life  uneasy  to  hor,  especially  when  he  has 
j  ustice  on  his  side. 

She  was  so  far  from  being  prevailed  upon  by 
this  calm  and  cool  reasoning,  that  she  flew  out 
into  a  passion  against  ber  husband,  though  he 
was  not  in  the  room  ;  reviled  him  over  and  over 
with  his  living  gay  upon  her  fortune,  while  he 
was  but  a  beggar  himself,  and  the  like  j  so  that 
the  poor  lady  who  had  talked  so  calmly  to  her 
had  not  room  to  put  in  a  word. 

In  the  height  of  this  feud  the  husband  came  la 
again,  and  calmly  desired  her  to  liavc  done,  and 
be  quiet,  and  at  least  to  talk  no  more  of  it  tlien, 
when  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  passion  ^  but  it  was 
all  one, — she  ran  on  till,  in  a  word,  she  was  out 
of  breath,  and  begun  to  have  done*  merely  for 
want  of  strength,  not  rage.     To  proceed  t  — 

**  Well^  madam,"  says  he,  *'  now  I  hope  it  is 
my  turn  to  speak  a  little;*'  then,  turning  his 
speech  to  the  lady  that  hod  spoken  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  to  her  other  relations,  he  gave  them  a 
brief  account  how  long  she  had  treated  him  in 
this  manner ;  how  little  occasion  he  had  gifen 
her  for  it,  and  with  what  pa'ienCro  he  had  borne 
it ;  Jiow  just  it  was  far  him  to  say  that  he  oould 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  that  he  was  reiolved  to 
use  her  as  she  deserved.  Then,  turning  to  bis 
wife,  who  still  upbraided  him  with  marrying  her 
for  her  money,  he  said,  **  It  is  very  true,  madam^ 
I  did  so,  and  who  tbe  devil  would  have  married 
you  for  anything  else  ?*'  He  added,  that  if  she 
would  find  any  one  to  take  the  bargain  off  his 
bands,  he  would  return  all  the  money  again  to 
be  rid  of  her ;  and  if  ithe  could  not,  since  she 
bad  taken  him.  and  lie  was  unhappily  bound  to 
stand  to  the  agreement,  he  insisted  she  ihould  act 
the  part  of  a  wife,  not  of  a  termagant,— of  a 
gentlewoman,  not  a  BiUngigate ;  and  that,  since 
she  had  taken  him,  let  her  fortune  bo  wliat  it 
will,  he  expected  to  be  used  as  well  as  if  he  had 
taken  ber  upon  an  equal  foot,  otherwise  he  is 
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Mid  to  her  Ibr  a  slave,  which  he  did  not  undcr- 
sliuid  to  be  fn  the  contract 

She  reviled  him  upoa  this,  with  his  taking  htT 
money  with  design  to  abuse  her ;  he  repro^iches 
her  with  giving  him  h«r  moacy  and  her  person 
too,  Upon  •  wor%e  occasion;  he  teila  her,  U« 
couJd  have  lived  without  her  moocy,  better  thwi 
4he  L'ould  live  without  a  roan ;  that  he  only 
hired  himself  out  to  her  to  be  her  Ber\'ant  (he 
called  it  by  a  harder  oatne),  and  that  he  had 
earned  fill  her  money  by  lying  with  her,  which  a 
porter  would  hardly  have  done  chenper. 

It  U  true,  this  was  bitter ;  but  there  were  two 
mfsforlune*  on  her  side  attending  it, 

1,  That  she  extorted  it  (torn  htm.     And» 

2.  Thrjt  St  win  true.  Both  these  joined  to 
excuse  the  Icnight,  who  otherwise,  nnd  a*  I  atild, 
till  by  long  and  insufTerable  taunts  and  III  usage 
he  was  put  a  little  out  of  himself,  was  a  perton 
of  all  possible  temper  and  manners. 

This  also  brings  it  homo  to  my  point,  vU.,  that ' 
these  lewd,  ill-principled  matches  are  often  as| 
miserable  aa  they  are  scandalous,  as  unhappy  as 
they  arc  unseemly  ;  and  as  they  begin  In  wicked- 
ness, they  end  in  weakness  ^  for  crime  and  shame 
fotbw  one  another. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  a«ked  here,  what  this 
unsuitable  and  unequ  '    .  fo  my 

title,  and  to  the  sui  ^uln- 

moni.-i1  whoredom  ?  ah.  ,..i, w.u  my 

text?     But  I  shall  make  it  out  that  I  am   not 
gone  fi"om  my  subject  at  all,  because  almost  uJ]  ] 
those  Inequalities  and  unsuitable  things,  which  J 
complain  of  as  the  bane  of  matrimony,  are  gene- 
ral! v  I      *fuencea  of  those  marriages  which 
nfc  Liitj  tail   r:ilher  than   tin;  licad,— 
fori''  '  iue.lin.iUoo  r:'.TVi--  ''■•■'•  •'■■•'  "" 
dtM'  ushed   by  the  iii 
coir                  iiiL  guided  by  the 
rcaiou,^ — ^ihe  fruit  of  desire,  not  judgment,  and 
with  a  view  to  ftecsual  pteosure,  not  solid  enjoy- 
ment. 

These  are  the  great  moving  wheels  in  the 
mnehinci  of  rash  and  unguided  love ;  the  pus* 
fiion  of  love,  not  the  quality,  i^  the  weight  that 
makes  them  move ;  it  is  the  fuel  of  love,  not 
the  llftmc}  the  flame  would  be  pure,  were  the 
materinls  that  feed  it  pure  j  but  when  the 
combustibles  are  nauseotis,  the  burning  scatters 
noxious  vapour ;  like  the  stiak^poti  which  the 
Turks  used  to  throw  into  ships  when  they 
boarded  them,  which  would  poison  the  poor  men 
out  of  their  close  quarters,  and  make  them  run 
out,  though  they  wero  sure  to  be  killed. 

Secret,  tewd,  and  ungoveraed  desires^  make 
thetc  open  and  leandaloiis  doings  so  frequent ; 
were  it  all  done  in  a  criminal  Hray,  I  should  take 
notice  of  it  in  tump,  lu  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
God  AOd  man  ;  and  as  the  text  speaks,  **  tin  in- 
Iqtdty  to  bo  punished  by  the  judge,*' — Job,xxii,2t<. 
Out  it  is  quite  otherwise  here ;  the  hre  is  co- 
vered, the  stench  is  concealed,  and  we  have  all 
the  criminoJ  filthy  part  acted  under  the  disgutte 
of  virtue,  and  the  protection  of  law»  Thi»  h 
the  oflence,  this  is  the  grievance  complained  of; 
and  this  the  reason  why  I  give  it  the  new,  and 
perhaps  a  little  shocking,  title  of  matrimonial 
whoredom. 

The  meaning  ts  phiin ;  it  is  a  breach  of  law 
under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  it  Is  a  crime, 
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through  the  policy  of  heiK  placed  en'  i  h 

of  justice  ;  it  if  a  SfU  njr^itnfct  the  ....-..,,..5,  of 
matrimony,  but  within  the  letter  of  a ;  U  tw  m 
wickedneis  couched  under  the  name  of  virti*» ; 
it  is,  in  short,  tk  devU  In  masquerade,  whonng  la 
the  f  izor  of  mntrimony  ;  a  sinner  dressed  up  fof 
a  saint,  a  foul  disease  under  the  term  of  a  deoty  ; 
it  Is  idolatry  under  the  co\*er  of  true  worship, 
and,  ut  I  said  above,  lewdness  under  tha  prote^ 
lion  of  the  church, 

^•^  cm  it  be  to  my  tb«t  the  hM 
re  not  many  tlm  whieta 
prohibiu  and  Ibrbklip 
DM  iuw  oan  punish  ?  And 
( hat,  or  the  more  ?  The 
.  ,  .i^..  no  man  Ibr  avorioe,  yet 
covetousness  is  expressly  forbid  in  Ibft  Scrtfitufe  1 
and  the  love  of  money  is  eaUed  the  root  of  ill 
evIL  The  laws  of  the  lond  take  no  notion  vt 
our  anger,  passion,  Hghting,  gluttony,  eaocrtt  of 
drink,  and  several  other  thuig»,  except  oiQnIvr, 
breach  of  the  peace,  drunkenness,  4tc.,  oro  Um 
consequences^  You  may  eat  tdi  you  f 
stomach,  and  destroy  your  life ;  you  may  tipb 
whet,  and  doie  nature,  till  It  expire*  in  a  IvIlMr* 
gic  sottism  ;  you  may  rogo  and  storm,  aed  make 
your  house  a  belt,  aiid  tbe  law  takes  00  eogvl* 
xance  of  you.  But  no  man  will  say  they  «r«  ael 
;  ali  deteitable  and  abhorred  crimes  for  all  thift,^„ 
unbecoming  a  man  ot  sense,  and  inooosistnt 
with  a  man  of  religion* 

Thufl,  in  the  ease  before  Ui,  the  law  is  sileiiti 

und  the  sinner  safe,  prt>vfdcd  you  do  bul  nirryt 

Let   the  foundation  of  it  bo  what  it  wUI,  let  tb* 

rea         '     '     all  as  gross  and  oormpi  as  beM, 

I  th»  I  sulphur  and  §9}%,  tho  vioira  m 

vi      ^    lihy  as  words  con  eaprew,*^that  li 

Lo  be  answered  for  somewhere  else,  «ad  fm 
c  it  upon  yourselves,  so  you  do  bat  oiarryt 
the  law,  hko  Gdllio,  the  deputy  of  Achaiji^  **oarti 
for  none  of  these  things*" — Acts,  miriil,'  17. 

But  arc  they  the  less  criminal  ?  hUm  IfWi 
part  less  ofTensive  ?  Is  the  soul  less  canitpm^f  ||' 
the  man  less  debauched? — Not  at  all  >^'**  '^•H^ 
the  more  ;  uay,  the  devit|  I  make  uo  ,  f 

he  has  itiQnitely  more  advantage  to  j  ;  i« 

not  to  muke  use  of  the  advantage,  lor  lie  u  no 
fool ;  1  will  anfwerfor  Satan  so  f&r,  he  can  hardly 
ever  be  charged  with  missing  bii  ooportiiaiij^  or 
not  seeing  his  limes  and  seasoot  g  m  never  Mi 
to  break  in  at  every  weak  pluoe,  «fi< 
knows  where  those  weak  places  ari*. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  the  devil,  If  ym  «M 
grant  there  is  such  a  thing,  takes  all  the  odvtD*  ■ 
tagc  that  can  be  of  this  p^rt ;  he  shows  the  hw 
protecting,  and  persuades  you  th»t  ii  is  theralbfv 
justifying;  the  fact,  a  falkcy  as  black  as  bloiaelft 
he  prompts  the  vicious  appetite,  and  thou  Aoirt 
you  how  it  is  lawful  to  gratify  it  j  he  QWlaf  OH^ 
den  upon  you,  and  ihows  the  case  of  Mif  Oillt 
and  the  polygamisis  for  a  parallel. 

What  can  be  more  specious,  what  tnore  tuSf 
gilded  OTer  1  Inclinatloii  calls  for  it,  and  the  \tm 
ollowt  it.  Under  this  preleooe  all  the  erfaM 
things  which  the  marriage^-bed  Ei  eipoblt  if  «i 
justified. 

But  Wat  the  tine  intent  and  metiiiiif  of  the 
laws  of  God  or  mm  impartially  judged  of  or  lt> 

?uired  into,  the  ease  would  be  quite  othtrwlM* 
lod  forbid  we  should  dare  to  say  that  the  losci- 


Iition  of  niiitriinony,  which  was  ptirf!  as  the  Id- 
itjtucor  was  holyt  could  be  dcnlgned  for  a  pmndcr 
to  our  Impure  aod  corrupt  incUaations  1  or  that 
God's  holy  ordinAQCQ  can  be  made  a  pica  for  any 
of  our  unholy  nod  vicious  practices ;  and  above 
slU  that  they  thonld  bo  made  a  cover  aod  pro- 
Itetlon  for  them. 

All  the  heats  and  Gret  raised  withio  us  by  the 
acrimooj  of  the  blood,  by  the  inflamniatioD  of  the 
■piritf  and  animal  saJtt,  are  kindled  from  helt, 
■el  on  fire  by  the  deril,  and  made  to  ro^e  aud 
bofl  up  in  The  vetas  by  the  inflaming'  vitiated 
thoughia  and  tmagiuation,  —  that  lui agination 
^hmh  God  htmseif  lays  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and 
that  oobttnually  ;  and  whatever  the  just  and  se« 
tloiat  reasonings  are  which  wo  should  use  upon 
lllla,  ftud  the  consequences  we  should  draw, 
■iirely  tliey  are  not  that  we  should  apply  ourtelvcs 
to  quench  thii  lire  in  the  lakes  of  Sodom  ( 1  do  not 
mean  Jitt*f  ally  as  to  Sodom),  that  we  should  study 
ways  to  satiate  and  t^ratify  those  impure  desires ; 
and  tlien,  flnding  some  artful  method,  give  a 
hHMe  to  our  appetite  under  the  cov^er  of  a  legal 
|irol«ction,  shelteriog  our  wickedness  under  the 
latter  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  wai  to  enter  Into  the 
afflrniativc  or  positive  part,  and  tclt  you  what 
you  ought  to  do,  I  should  say  theae  are  the  deeds 
ol  the  body,  which  you  should  ttiortify  If  you 
eipset  to  live  (Rom.  viii,  4),-^the  thorns  in  the 
Scab  which  you  should  pray  against  (t!  Cor.  xii,  7) 
— Cbe  enemies  you  should  struggle  with ;  and 
this  is  what  the  Scriptuire  meaoi  when  it  speaks 
of  our  crucifying  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and 
lusts  (Gal  V,  24).  But  I  must  not  preach*  To 
talk  Scripture  to  a  man  when  he  has  a  woman 
in  his  head,  is  talking  goipcl  to  a  keti!e-drum, — 
iIm  Miiie  is  too  great,  the  clamour  of  hta  vices  is 
IM^  loudi  aod  he  will  anjwer  coldly,  as  the  wise 
mim  of  Athens  answered  St  Paul,  '*  Wc  will  hear 
Ihce  again  of  thta  matter'*  (  Aet^,  xxvii,  92> ;  or  to 
pfli  il  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  **  We  will  hear 
IImc  again,  some  time  or  other^  when  we  have 
OOthiog  else  to  do/' 

1  come,  therefore,  to  search  the  crime,  and 
HiHy  to  expose  it.  Your  own  reason,  and,  if 
fou  liave  ony,  your  religion,  will  instruct  you  to 
foform  it,  lliese  unsuitable  matches  are  gene- 
rtLUy  datfved  from  these  corrupt  and  deprnved 
pritioiples  i  and  liiese  vile  appetite*  are  the  things 
lliat  carry  us  on  to  break  mto  all  rules,  religious 
(HMl  monil»  in  the  pursuit  of  women. 

When  the  appetite  governs  the  man,  he  breaks 
ali  tha  fences  and  leaps  over  all  the  bars  that 
flBion  And  reliirinn  havt?  fixed  m  his  way  i  and  if 
ha  can  -If  by  pretence  of  kecp- 

ta|g  wif  f'   the   l*iw,  though   it  be 

only  tiu  ....  i  ,  ......  iroubic*  not  himself  with 

lUe  Intent  and  meaning  of  it. 

Htnce  4ill   the  matrimonial  inequalities,  the 
Biairying  at   unsultahle  years,  with   unsuitable 
fiwtuoes,  and  all  the  indeei^nt  and   Hdiculoui— 
oat  iooeituous — n       ' 
attoog  us  i  so  thiic 
iilar  from  being  »u. ...  ..„ 

or  remote  from  my  subjt*ci ; 

l^inokiogt   from  the  same  in^j    : 

OfUnals,  inipufti  streams  from  tlA«  siiutc  (lOiSOUid 

tttd  eocTupted  fouatain. 

I^be  man  is  eu^er,  urged  by  the  importunities 


of  bis  vitiated  appetite  i  his  bead  Is  full  of  it ;  ho 
runs  from  place  to  place  to  And  an  object.  To 
f<iy  his  eyes  are  blinded  with  the  fumes  and  va- 
pours of  his  fermented  bloody  is  to  speak  ac- 
enrding  to  nature  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  As 
we  say  love  is  blind,  and  sees  uo  faults,  so  it  is 
undoubted  the  passion  is  blind  i  the  roge  of  the 
appetite  blinds  the  eyes,  and  be  is  not  capable  of 
seeing  even  the  defects  of  nature,  much  less  to 
distinguish  the  unsuitabteness  of  objects,  and  the 
inequalities  of  circumstances ;  he  is  still  further 
off*  from  seeing  the  defects  of  the  mind,  the  uu- 
suitableness  of  the  superior  parts ;  it  Is  all  out  of 
h  IS  way. 

As  it  is  in  the  more  vicious  part  men  often 
abandon  handsome  and  beautiful  ladies,  their 
lawful  wives,  and  take  up  with  the  foulest,  ugli> 
est,  and  most  disagreeable  creatures,  to  make 
their  whores,  so  in  this  humour  of  marrjing 
merely  to  quench  desire,  the  vapour  darkens  the 
cye»i  the  vice  clouds  the  sight,  the  man  or  wo- 
rn oo  takes  what  offbrs*  making  no  judgment,  no 
distinction  of  worthy  or  unworthy,  suitable  or  un* 
suitable,  young  or  old;  it  is  the  sexes  that  are 
only  concerned, — ^it  is  the  fire  that  is  to  be 
quenched  ;  neither  reason,  religion,  or  reputation 
are  hardly  allowed  to  give  a  vote  in  the  case ; 
nay,  sometimes  common  sense.  And  in  this 
heat,  I  say,  most  of  the  unequal,  unsuitable  mar- 
riages are  made;  and  what  is  it  alt?  what  can 
it  be  called?  Js  this  matrimony  ?  h  this  being 
joined  together  according  to  God's  holy  ordi- 
nance,  or  is  it  whoring  under  the  mask  of  the 
holy  ordinance  ?  Is  this  a  e haste  iind  honour- 
able marriage  ?  Is  tliis  the  bed  undeiiied  ?  or  is 
it  rather  a  more  matrimonial  whoredom  1 

I  might  include  in  this  same  chapter  the 
unsuitable  tempers  which  often  come  together 
on  such  occasion  ;  but  as  it  is  true  that  this  is  a 
thing  not  alwa)  s  to  bn  avoided,  and  is  what  too 
frequently  happens  in  marriages  made  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  so  I  shall  convince  the 
reader  that  I  &m  careful  not  to  ruo  fram  the  sub* 
ject  in  ho^d  by  passing  it  over  as  a  thing  out  of 
my  way  at  present.  Jit  is  not  always  possible 
fully  to  discover  the  tempers  and  dispositions  of 
one  another  before  marriage  ;  and  they  that 
make  Ihc  fairest  and  most  dltigent  inquiry, 
should  first  be  sure  they  know  and  regulate  their 
own  tempers,  that  the  fault  be  not  ut  home 
while  they  lay  it  upoo  their  relatives.  But  this 
would  require  along  discourse;  I  have  not  room 
for  it  here. 

Unsuitable  princtples  in  religion  would  also 
come  in  herej  but  1  think  the  p<?ople  I  am  de- 
stribing  need  not  quarrel  much  about  that  j  for 
all  principles,  all  religion,  seems  to  bo  burnt  up 
in  the  impure  0ame,  and  therefore  all  care  and 
concern  about  them  dies  tvith  it.  How  should 
that  man  be  supposed  to  think  of  religion  who, 
in  spite  of  reasooic^,  and  In  perfect  neglect  of  a 
family  of  seven  children,  could  plead  necessity 
f  having  a  wife,  make  a  thousand  .shifts  to  turn 
tf  the  scand<ilou]s>  part,  and  yet  insi<it  upon  bav- 
tij^  such  a  wife  as  should  bring  him  no  children, 
imt  he  might  satiate  his  gust  of  sensuality  wilh- 
■ut  the  incumbrance  of  procreation,  contract 
marriage  with  a  bar  only  to  the  original  reason 
of  marriage,  and  enjoy  his  corrupt  pleasures 
tnkder  the  disguise  of  God's  holy  ordinance? 
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Cou}d  thii  man  be  supp<iaed  to  contider  the  un^ 
siiiiablenpss  or  incqujility  ofunythin^,  much  Lead 
thfi  temper  or  the  priitclples  of  Ihe  womiui  be 
aiarried  ? 

Aod  thi!  consfiqueoco  made  it  appear;  fat 
happcoing  to  marry  a  woman  that  hiui  neither 
good  temper  or  good  principles,  ho  mined  the 
peace  of  his  family,  dispersed  and  disoUJigred  hit 
children,  thrust  Ihetn  out  of  hk  immediate  Cdre. 
itnd  left  tbcir  ediieation  atid  instruciion  to  other 
relatioDi;  ia  a  word,  lie  robbed  himself  of  ihe 
comforl  of  his  cUildrcoj  and  his  children  of  the 
comfort  of  a  father. 

And  where  was  the  religion  of  all  this  ?  In 
ihortf  what  of  matrimony  was  in  it  all  ?  What 
was  It  but,  as  I  said  heforoi  a  poisoned  stream 
from  a  corrupted  fountain,  a  dishonest  flame 
quenched  in  a  dishonest  manner  ?  And  it  can 
t>e  no  otherwise  where  the  soul  is  governed  hy 
the  body,  where  the  spiritual  part  is  overruled 
by  the  Heshly,  where  the  sensual  direcU  the  ra- 
tional, as  is  the  case  here  exactly  ;.  I  say,  it  con 
be  00  otherwise.  The  order  of  things  is  inverted, 
nature  is  set  with  her  bottom  upward,  heaven  Is 
out  of  the  mindf  and  hell  seems  to  tiavc  taken 
possession. 

**  Nature  invcitcd ;  the  iufcniAl  fireju 
Bum  inwud,  mgin^  in  corrupt  desires  : 
Bucb  ta  tlbs  mlphunKiS  take  from  licence  tb«y  came^ 
AUks  thtt  ftitti  aodaliJM  this  Oame." 

CHAPTER  XL 

OP  GOING  TO  BED  rHDKB  SOLEUH  mOUtSSS  Of 
MAaitAOft,  AKI»  ALTIIOUGK  THO»K  rnoMtSKS  ARE 
ArTCBWAROS  PEHPOKUEU  i  ANU  nr  TKK  HCANtJAL 
or  A  MAN^S  MAKING  Jk  WHORE  Of    UtS    OWN   WIFE. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  upon  the  Inequalities  of  matrimony 
Ihe  loDgor,  because  of  their  variety,  f  come  now 
to  single  coses  again,  and  I  shall  dispatch  them 
in  single  sections  as  1  go.  I  have  now  before  me 
a  very  particular  caie,  in  which  marriage  is  made 
a  healing  or  protection  to  a  scandalous  cnme^ 
Pronii^  of  marriage  is  marriage  in  the  abstract, 
say  our  advocates  for  lewdness;  and  therefore 
for  the  parties  to  lie  together  is  oo  sin,  provided 
they  sincerely  Intend  to  marry  afterwards,  and 
faithfylly  perform  it. 

This  is,  in  short,  a  scandalous  defence  of  a 
scandalous  offence;  It  is  the  weakest  way  of 
arguing  that  any  point  of  such  moment  was  ever 
iupported  by.  It  is  to  fur  from  covering  the 
olfeoce  against  God,  that  it  does  not  recompense 
the  personal  injury  done  to  man,  t  have  hiat«d 
at  It  already  In  a  previous  chapter,  and  giTcn  you 
there  the  opinion  of  the  best  of  men,  and  parti-  i 
cularly  the  censure  of  the  protestout  churches^ 
upon  it,  tn  which,  as  I  said,  they  are  more  strict,  i 
and  punish  with  more  severity,  tiian  in  cases  of 
simple  fbmicatJoti«  I 

It  may  be  true,  thai  promise  of  marriage  is 
marriage,  but  it  is  not  murrjriqg;  it  may  be* 
cMled  marriage,  or  rather  a  sp«oioa  of  marriags ; 
aitd  therefore  our  law  ivill  oblige  such  persons  to| 
marry  afterwards,  as  well  in  cases  where  theyf 
have  not  consummated  the  agreement  as  where i 
they  have ;  and  will  give  damages,  and  that  very 
eousidcrabic,  in  proportion  to  the  dicumstonces 
of  the  parties,  where  these  promises  ar«  broken, 
especially  where  the  persc>a  makes  the  breach 
by  marrying  another  purely  in  contravention  ol 


those  promises.     And  this  is  aU  tbe  remedy  tkte 
injured  person  can  obtain* 

Also  such  a  promise,  especially  if  made  «>elbre 
witnesy,  will  be,  and  frequently  is,  admitted  as  a 
lawful  obstacle,  or  impediment,  why  a  person 
under  such  an  obligation  should  not  be  iJlowed 
to  marry  any  otbtr ;  nay  farther,  the  person 
claiming  by  virtue  of  such  a  promise  may  forbid 
the  bans,  OS  we  call  it ;  or  may  stand  forth,  aad 
show  It  as  a  cause,  even  at  the  very  book,  why 
tlic  two  persona  coming  to  tbe  book  may  not  be 
lawfully  joined  together ;  and  the  miniiter  caooot 
proceed,  if  such  a  cause  is  declared,  till  tbe 
matter  is  decided  before  the  proper  judgei  of  ttich 
I,  coses. 

But  all  this  does  not  reoeb  the  case  prcpowd 
at  all ;  for  were  promises  of  marriage  thus  ^V 
and   lying  together  upon  such  promises 
you  would  have  no  more  occasion  of  a   : 
formal  espousal,  and  we  should  have  vl: 
open  marrying  among  us.     And  what  c>. 
would  this  moke  in  the  world.     How  Wv- 
sacred  obligations  of  marriage  be  enfQrce> : , 
of  Inheritances  secured,   legitimacy  of  otiti<3fcn 
cleared  up,  and  obligation   of  maiDtenAnoe  be 
preserved  ?     How  and  where  would  these  pronri* 
se*  be  recorded,  when  denied  and  revoked  ?   How 
would  they  be  brought  into  evidence,  and  tbe 
offender  as^oinst  them  be  convicted  ?     lo  a  W«n^ 
what  confusion  would  such  loose  oomittg  tOfMber 
make  in  families,  and  in  successions,  in  divldiaf 
the  patrimonies  and  effects  of  intestate  panatt^ 
and  on  many  other  occasions. 

Our  laws  have  therefore  carefully  provided, 
that  marriages  should  not  be  esteemed  foir  and 
kgal,  if  not  performed  in  a  fair  and  opeo  manner 
by  a  person  legally  quolificd  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, and  appointed  to  it  by  office;  and  tbt 
government  is  always  concerned  and  cmrefcil  to 
punish  any  defect  in  the  performance  even  ti 
those  quahtied  persons,  when  they  connive  «t  ioy 
breach  upon  the  institution  in  the  office  of  matii- 
luony  ;  &uch  as  marrymg  people  claodeatinely,  to 
improper  places,  at  unseasonable  times,  and 
without  the  apparent  consent  of  parties;  and 
thuugh  the  law  is  very  tender  with  reapect  to 
milking  such  marriages  void,  yet  thej  are  much 
the  more  severe  in  hxing  a  punishment  upcMi  the 
person  that  officiates ;  in  order,  if  pckfiible,  to 
prevent  all  clundestinc  and  unlawful  mntehei* 

The  law  then  requiring  an  open  and  fomtl 
coming  together,  as  a  just  recogtiition  atul  tie- 
cut  ion  of  ail  previous  and  private  cngifeoMalSi 
and  refu^og  to  IcgiUmate  those  engagvaiesti, 
however  solemn,  and  however  attest^  lo  ai  lo 
admit  them  to  pass  for  a  real  and  legal  mam^^^c ; 
at  the  aome  tima  forbidding  all  oonauititii 
such   agreements  till   the  open  and  aj . 
form  of  marriage,  settled  by  the  l«fielature«  i«  , 
submitted   to,   and    mutually    performfd  i    til 
coming  together  of  the  man  aod  fvom«n,  upoo 
the  foot  of  such  private  engagements,  premiifti 
or  contracts,  is  thereby  declared  nnlawfuh  .rnd  u  ' 
certainly  sinful ;  it  is  no  marriage  ;   the 
are  bastards,  the  man  and  women  are  ^ 
fornicatioQ ;  the  woman,  let  her  quahiy  be  whsi 
it  will,  is  no  better  or  other  than  a  w- — ^  waA 

tbe  man  a i  what  you  please  to  cell  klB* 

Bat  now,  notwithstanding  all  thls»  we  bifeift 
eitcuae  ready,  which  is,  it  seems,  growiof 


i 
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Ur;  at  l^ost,  it  ii  calculated  for  abatement  of 
the  censurf?,  and  alleviating  the  crime  or  the 
guilt,  and  consequently  it  19  calculated  to  legili- 
mate  the  practice  also ;  that  is  to  say,  they  allow 
it  Is  not  strictly  Icgai ;  'tis  not  a  full  compliance 
witb  the  law*  of  the  land,  and  theFcforc  they 
Comply  with  that  part,  and  marry  afterwards, 

U  may  be  «uppo»ed,  the  advocates  for  Ihls 
practice  have  ranged  over  all  the  Protestant  or 
even  ChrutiAo  natJODS  of  Europe,  to  find  out 
some  allowance  for  this  wickedness  in  the  pnic* 
lioo  of  any  other  country ;  and  I  have  traced 
them  in  the  inquiryf  and  can  teitify  that  they 
bsve  but  one  Uttle  corner  of  Europe  to  fix  it 
ill»  and  that  i«  our  little  diminutive  would-be 
yagdom,  called  the  hie  of  Alan*  And  here,  Mr 
CambdcQ  tells  us,  it  is  a  custom,  or  rather  was 
A  cuitom*  that  if  a  woman  be  with  child,  and  the 
proper  father  of  the  child  marriei  the  woman 
within  two  years  after  its  birth,  the  child  shall  be 
t«titimaie. 

Now,  supposing  this  to  be  lOt  'Ui  to  bo  ob- 
Mnred— 

1st,  That  this  was  nothitig  but  a  custom  in 
fivouf  of  the  poor  innocent  child,  whose  hardship 
was  great  10  sufTering  the  reproach  of  a  crime 
it  was  no  way  concerned  in. 

2nd«  That  this  was  only  a  custom  in  that 
barbarous  corner,  and  before  the  people  there 
had  received  the  Christian  religion,  or  were 
civilized  under  11  regular  government. 

3rd*  That  it  ts  not  allowed  so  at  this  time, 
ibioe  the  Chriatlan  rcli^iQH  is  received,  imd  hai 
been  nfonned,  no,  not  io  that  coimtry. 

T^-  -  '-■■-■  itesfor  it  are  therefore  beaten  from 
oil  iices;  and  they  con  find  ihc  prac- 

tic jjustified-^nowhcre  continued.    All 

they  have  left  for  it  now  is,  that  they  will  not 
have  it  be  criminal  in  the  sight  of  heaven— no 
breach  upon  conscience  ;  in  a  word,  no  mi :  and 
if  this  can  be  obtained,  the  practice  lias  but  one 
obstruction  more  to  remove  in  order  to  make  it 
general,  and  that  Ut  the  risk  the  woman  runs, 
firom  the  weakness  of  the  obligation  of  honour, 
mad  from  the  men*s  making  light  of  the  promiso 
■Iter  they  have  obtained  the  favour  on  her  side. 
Hence,  it  see  mi,  the  itrongest  tie  upon  modern 
firtue  is  the  regard  to  safety^  and  the  women 
pay  A  greater  homage  to  that  security  than  to 
the  duty,  to  their  interest  than  to  ihejr  vir- 
tue ;  to  their  alimony  than  to  their  conscience ; 
and  to  their  prosperity  Ihon  to  their  posterity. 
Lei  us  state  this  case  a  little  clearer  than  it 
sceoii  to  stand  in  your  present  vivw.  and  ice  if 
we  can  bring  the  world  to  have  a  right  notion 
of  it ;  for  at  present,  I  think,  the  generality  of 
minkind  are  greatly  mistaken  about  it. 

I.  The  obligation  we  aie  all  under  to  the 
laws  of  God  ts  a  foundation  principle,  every 
Chrifrtian  must  allow  it ;  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  commit  any  crime  against  heaven,  that  is, 
not  to  do  anything  which  Be  has  forbidden. 
He  that  denies  principles  is  not  to  be  disputed 
with;  and  therefore  I  lay  this  dowti  as  a  fun- 
damental, a  maxim  ;  which,  without  begging  Iho 
queilioD,  1  may  take  for  granted,  while  1  Hve 
meaf  Christians,  and  am  talking  to  such* 

2*  Tlie  obligation  we  are  under  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  under  whose  government  und 
protection  we  Uvc,  is  a  rational  deduction  from, 


and  is  commanded  by,  the  laws  af  God,  vlt.  to 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  and  in  all  things 
lawful  to  submit  to  governors. 

3.  The  obligation  we  are  under  to  our  own 
character,  ond  the  regard  to  reputation,  are  un- 
disputed ;  and  wc  ought  Co  do  what  is  of  good 
report,  seeing  a  good  name  is  better  than  life. 

All  theie  three  establish  the  rules  of  mar- 
riage to  be  not  only  lawfully  impose'd,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
exactly  complied  with  ;  and  all  of  them  make  it 
critnlnal  for  any  persons,  that  is  to  say,  man 
and  womaOti  to  He  together  before  they  are 
legally  married. 

Having  laid  this  down  as  a  settled  and  stated 
pretiminar)',  it  then  follows  that  no  pre-exist- 
ing engagement  or  promise  between  the  man 
and  woman,  00,  nor  any  subsequent  performance 
of  the  prombe,  can  bo  substituted  in  the  room 
of  marriage,  or  make  the  coming  together 
(which  is  so,  os  above,  forbidden)  be  lawful  or 
justifiable. 

Nor  can  any  subsequent  perform-ancc,  I  say, 
take  off  the  crime  or  scandal  of.  what  is  past. 
It  is  true  a  subsequent  marriage  makes  it  lawful 
for  them  to  come  together  afterward,  because 
it  is  not  indeed  unlawful  for  such  to  marry.  It 
is  not  unlawful  for  a  man  to  make  his  whore  his 
wife,  however  foolish  ;  but  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
mao  to  moke  bit  wife  his  whore,  however  seem- 
ingly and  intenlionally  honest. 

But  ihe  promise,  say  they,  makes  the  woman 
his  wife,  I  grant  it  does  so  indeed  in  point  of 
rights  but  the  form  alone  gives  the  legal  pos^ 
session.  Signing  a  writing,  and  depositing  an 
earnest,  or  part  of  the  money,  gives  a  man  a 
right  to  the  estate  ho  has  Ihusi  purchased,  and  he 
may  fairly  bo  said  to  have  bought  the  estate ; 
but  he  must  have  the  deeds  fairly  executed, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  and  livery  and 
seisin  given  in  form,  before  he  can  receive  the 
rents,  and  before  he  can  take  possession  of  ihe 
land,  or  the  tenants  own  him  for  their  landlord. 

Under  the  old  Jewish  institution,  which,  it 
must  be  allowed ,  was  critically  just  in  every 
part,  being  iniitituted  immediately  from  hLtuveu, 
a  woman  betrothed  or  espoused  to  a  man  was 
called  his  wife,  \  et  he  never  knew  her  till  she  was 
openly  and  lawfully  married,  that  is,  till  be  took 
her  in  frtrm. 

The  Virgin  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  but 
she  was  not  married,  or,  as  ihe  word  is  there 
used,  he  had  not  taken  her  to  him ;  yet  she  is 
called  his  wife,  und  he  is  culled  her  husband. 
Matth.  i,  15,  '*  His  mother  Mary  was  espoused  ; 
but  before  they  came  together,  she  was  found 
with  child  *'  In  the  next  verse,  Joseph  is  called 
her  husband;  ver.  19,  "Joseph,  her  husband, 
being  a  just  man — ^ 

Again,  ver.  20,  *'  The  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying.  Fear  not  to 
take  unto  thee  Mury  thy  wife."  And  again, 
ver.  24,  **  He  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Ixtrd  had 
bidden  him,  and  took  unto  him  his  wife." 

Thus  the  espousal  made  the  woman  a  wife. 
But  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  together 
until  the  public  ceremony  of  taking  her  to  him  ; 
which  public  ceremonies  also  arc  to  be  seen  at 
large  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
diurch.     Ticfe  Ur  Godwin. 
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In  like  tnanncr,  a  man  and  woman  engaged  by 
promise  are  iii;vn  and  wife,  in  foro  con$cieri,tiai  ; 
but  they  arc  not  legally  inan  and  wife  till  they 
are  legally  and  publidy  married  id  due  fonD^  an 
the  law  reqaires. 

All  this  prelimmary  Is  made  needful  by  inc 
wicked  pretence  cf  being  miin  and  wife,  as  r hey  call 
it,  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  is  a  mistake  ;  they 
really  are  not  man  and  mk  in  the  sight  of  God, 
any  other  than  as  espoused  \  so,  indeed,  they 
are,  and  cannot  be  lowrully  separated,  much  less 
joined  to  any  other  person;  but  they  are  not 
eiTectua)  man  and  wife  in  the  sight  of  God  till 
they  are  so  also  in  the  sight  of  man— till  the  pub- 
lic roarriogeb  which  is  part  of  theoniiniincc  itself, 
b  performed,  whereby  the  espousals  are  recog- 
uised,  and  the  law  satisfied. 

And  what  is  this  promije  they  generally  speak 
of  in  such  cases  ?  Is  it  not  expressly  so  made, 
and  do  they  not  call  it,  a  promise  of  marriajje  ? 
Is  not  the  woman's  excuse  or  pica  delivered 
always  in  those  very  words,  "  He  promised  to 
marry  me  ?"'  At  least,  these  are  the  promises  we 
mean,  and  that  1  am  now  8peakin<;  of.  As  to 
those  wicked  promises  between  two,  so  to  take 
one  another,  and  to  live  as  man  and  wife  with- 
out the  ceremony,  it  may  be  called  an  agree- 
mentf  but  it  is  not  a  promise  of  marriage^  and  so 
does  not  relate  to  our  present  discourse. 

But  now  to  bring  it  down  to  the  case  la  hand. 
Suppose  here  are  two  young  people,  a  tnan  and 
worann ;  they  treat  of  marriage,  the  woman 
agrees,  and  the  man  iolemnly  promises  to  marry 
lier.  But,  in  the  mean  timi%  the  fellow  (hctl 
prompting,  and  bis  own  wickedness  tempti^ig) 
presses  this  woman  to  let  him  He  with  her 
His  arguments  are  smooth  and  subtle:  *«  Why 
jhould  you  refuse  ?**  says  he ;  **  we  are  fiui  ly 
man  and  wife  ;ilready  by  agreement  (andi  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  intention  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  action)  ;  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done  hut  just  a  few  words  of  the  parson,  and 
the  formality  of  repenting  it  tn  the  church,  and 
that  wc  wilt  do,  too,  ^  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
HccQce  down  (suppose  it  to  be  in  the  country), 
or  03  soon  as  the  asking  in  the  church  is  over  ; 
and  you  may  take  my  word,  for  1  assure  you 
igaln  I  will  be  very  honest  to  you  fund  then, 
perh&ps,  he  swears  to  it)i  and  how  can  you 
refuse  roe?"  And  then  he  kisses  her.  and  con- 
tinues urging  and  ti^azing  her,  and  whecdHnghcr 
to  it,  and  perhaps  she  as  much  inclined  to  it  as 
be,  only  more  for  waiting  till  marriage  than  he ; 
so  that  the  devtl  takes  hold  of  inclination  OD  both 
sides  to  bring  nbout  the  wickedness* 

Upon  these  pressings  and  importunings,  at 
lAti  he  prevaiis,  and  she  complies.  And  what  is 
thit  to  be  called  ?  The  woman  will  not  allow 
herself  to  be  a  whoro,  no,  by  no  means  ;  the  mnn 
declares 'tis  no  whoredom,  he  scorns  the  thoughts 
of  it  I  he  abhors  it«  He  promised  to  marry  tier, 
and  he  performed  it,  and  they  were  married 
illerwards.  He  did  lie  with  her,  indeed,  and  the 
vat  with  child  first*  But  what  then?  tbey  were 
narricd  before  the  child  was  born ;  so  that  the 
child  was  bom  in  wedlock — so  ttiat  there  is  no 
harm  done  to  all  that. 

Eot  all  this  is  wrong — 'tis  all  vile  and  abomi- 
*tii  Dot  only  whoring,  but  'tla  worse  than 


whoring;  or«  if  you  please,  the  worst  kind   of 
whoring,  and  that  many  ways. 

L  On  the  man's  part>  here  is  a  public  C^OIlfes* 
sion  that  you  had  a  wicked,  filthy,  ongOTer- 
nablc  iucUnation,  that  could  not  contain  younclf 
from  a  woman  for  a  few  days,  but  must  grmttfy 
your  appetite  at  the  expense  of  modesty,  hooeity, 
justice  to  j'our  wife,  justice  to  your  own  rc|iu> 
tation,  juslico  to  the  child  to  be  born,  and,  besidei 
atl,  a  breach  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  xsosl 
How  seandatoos  a  piece  of  conduct  Is  it  \  how 
brutish,  unlike  a  man,  and  unlike  a  Chrlstaa  \ 
And  all  this  under  a  circumstance  ao  easily 
complied  with,  under  nn  apparent  agreement  for 
marriage,  end  even  while  the  preporalions  ofo 
making  perhaps  on  both  sides. 

2«  On  the  woman's  part,  to  say  nothing  of 
vicious  and  beastly  part,  and  her  want  of  ini 
in  respect  only  to  her  sex;  ytt,  bet  I 
here  is  a  testimony  of  most  cgrci  —a 

p»»rfect  neglect  fif  her  own  virtue  at.^  ^i  i,',.  re- 
putation ;  ab^mdoning  the  first  to  gratify  the 
man,  and  risking  the  last  on  a  hare  verbal  prxv 
mise,  which  it  is  not  only  possible  he  may  break, 
and  prohabEe  he  will  break,  but  highly  improba- 
ble that  he  should  not ;  nay,  according  to  the 
custom  of  men,  according  to  the  professed  no- 
tion and  the  common  language  of  the  towa« 
ought  never  to  expect  the  performance  of  su* 
promise,  **  He's  a  rogue,*'  say  they,  "  that 
a  woman  with  child  before  marriage,  and  ' 
fool  that  marries  her  allerwards ;  he*«  a  ki 
that  promises  to  marry  her,  but  be**  a  fool 
performs  it.** 

3.  To  return  to  the  man's  part*  How 
a  thing  is  it  to  make  a  whore  of  his  own 
to  expose  her  for  a  whore  who  he  pi 
embrnco  fii  an  honest  woman  ever  after;  to 
draw  her  in  to  be  exposed,  lo  he  shouted  at,  la 
be  jested  with,  and  In.i  r  dava*  ^~ 
the  scorn  of  her  nelghbt ■  i  and  sh 
by  modest  women,  mid  *uu^iica  at  by 
body ;  find  nil  this  to  gratify  a  present 
vicious  desire,  which,  in  a  few  days,  i 
satisfied  without  the  haj^ard  of  reputation,  with* 
out  reproftcb,  and  wnthoyt  reproof.  How  ri4»> 
culous  does  tt  m.iJ  iiUii 
ts  he  alterwards  t*'  nj 
lives  i  And  it  nt.i  .,.,  i.. . 
ihc  product  of  this  matilinoi 

Uve  to  uphraid  his  own   fdlh-  r 

hitps  do  the  tame,  and  justify  li  by  his  &iher'« 

example. 

4.  Again,  to  speak  of  it  as  lo  ibe  womiiil 
part,    iiow  rash,  how  in  considerate,  to  expofli 

herself  to  the  reproach  of  bcin"^ t...  .  Tvhcrcai^ 

it)  A  fc-'W  days,  she  might  hav(  .th  t^r* 

self  and  her  husband  too  wiu  indAlte 

her  character.     Now  she  expose  t 

only  to  the  reproach  of  all  her  d..  i  i^ 

to  the  contempt  of  the  virtuous,  and  i.^ 

^  of  the  mob ;  and,  which   is  tnore  thaii 
rest,  His  ten  to  one  but  her  hu«>band 
comes  to  upbraid  bc^r  with  it,  and  perhap 
hor  for  it ;    at   least,  ha  will  be  oTwayi  ti 
lier  how  honest  he  was  to  perform  suc^aff<^ 
mjse,  which  nobody  bat  htowH  wn»i)d  hft'r*  mail 
good,    and    nobody  but  a  T  i  '  -i** 

nobody  but  her,  would  h.i\  .  vdi 

indeed,  though  *tis  ungeneroba  .^,^.  ..u^^:.^  .^lum 


would  1 
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%B  Iretl  her  in  ihut  nianDer,  yet  'tis  what  shb 
A  irreat  deal  of  reason  to  expect,  and  what 
the  reolJy  de^erve^  by  her  conduct. 

R H t»  a  north  country  laird,  which 

It  ft  Utle  there  not  beneath  a  man  of  qntility ;  the 
hdf  hMdt  it  aeemi,  made  a  iltp  in  his  favour  be- 
fore marrJoge,  of  what  kind  you  may  f^uns  ; 
however,  he  healed  up  the  sore,  and  married 
her  afterwards  -,  to  his  charactcr»  as  an  honest 
HMO,  was  saved  also.  But  how  fared  It  with 
the  lady  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  carried  it  but  very 
indifferentiy  to  her  as  to  lcindness»  so  he  never 
failed  to  upbraid  her  with  his  extraordinary' 
honesty  in  taking  her;  how  just  he  was,  and 
bow  infinitely  obliged  she  ought  to  think  she 
•ras  to  lilm;  that  it  wa^  what  nobody  but  he 
would  have  done  ;  and  if  he  took  anything  lU 
from  her,  though  it  was  twenty  years  after,  he 
would  not  fail  to  tell  her  she  was  ingrate— that 
ihe  owed  him  o  debt  she  could  never  pay ;  and 
■o  run  back  the  whole  story  upon  her«  and  how, 
If  be  bad  not  been  honester  than  he  was,  be 
bad  never  tokea  her,  and  then  she  had  been 
ttndoDe, 

%,  To  molie  the  poor  lady  completely  unhappy, 
\m  if  Jeaious  of  her  to  the  lost  degree,  and 
treata  her  very  hardly  on  that  acLount  i  and 
wbeo  ibe  cspostulatca  with  him  npon  that  head, 
and  appeals  to  him  for  her  conduct  ever  since 
marriage,  which  has  indeed  been  blameless,  the 
brute  runs  it  all  back  to  the  first  aod  only  false 
itep  of  her  life,  and,  with  a  fiotit  upon  all  her 
Integrity  and  exactness  of  hving,  tells  her,  with 
an  dd  tkots  ballad  at  the  end  of  it — 

••  Titty,  Tatty,  Kitty,  K*tty, 
F*lie  to  «•&  nuui,  foJse  to  su  men." 

I  It  seems  'tii  a  proverbial  saying  for  a  man  who 
has  married  a  whore,  intimating  that,  as  she  was 
a  whore  to  him,  so  she  would  be  a  whore  to  any 
bod?  else,  or  to  avery  man. 

Aos  she  is  all  her  life  subject  to  the  reproach  ; 
not  forty  years'  wedlock,  and  an  unblameable  life, 
mil  make  it  up  i  the  debt  Is  never  paid,  and  yet 
always  a  paying;  and  oil  this  for  a  shameful 
jieldiog  brriwlf  up  a  few  days  before  Iho  form 
would  have  sanctified  the  action. 

Nor  is  it  sutHtlent  to  plead— no,  not  to  him- 
self— that  he  import  unreel  her,  or  surprised  her, 
or  drew  her  in  ,  tbote  things  arc  all  forgot,  or, 
if  remembered,  amount  to  no  excuse.  The 
breach  in  the  woman's  virtue  bcinjr  once  made, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  uncommon  temper,  and  of 
a  great  dca)  of  good  humour,  that  docs  not, 
one  time  or  other,  throw  it  in  her  face,  and 
ktd  ber  with  the  reproach  of  it 

In  ibe  next  place,  the  hazard  on  the  woman '^ 
part  ia  unequal,  extremely  unequal ;  for  she  runs 
the  haxard  of  mortality.  Suppose  the  man 
would  be  Just  to  her,  and  marry  her  ;  but  then, 
as  1  once  kn^w  to  be  the  cose,  suppose  he  falli 
tick  aod  dies  ;  the  woman  is  undone,  she  is  left 
with  child  ;  the  cannot  claim  the  man,  nor  the 
child  inherit  from  him  as  a  father ;  she  has  not 
only  no  right  to  anything  he  has  left,  but.  Un- 
want  of  a  power  to  make  such  a  claim,  she  disco- 
vers that  she  is  not  a  legal  wife,  but  was  his 
whore  ;  and  this  In  spite  of  ten  thousand  pro- 


>  thousand  witnesses  of  those  promiws.  So  certain 
is  it,  that  no  promises  of  matrimony  make  a  mar- 
riage, and  that  a  woman  cannot  expose  herself 
with  greater  disodvanlage,  than  to  take  matri- 
mony upon  trust ;  that  all  the  assurance  that  it 
Is  possible  for  a  man  to  give  herj  cannot  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue,  bcaidea 
the  risk  of  mortality,  as  above,  in  which  cose  she 

I  is  inevitably  ruioed. 

I      Aod  after  all,  what  pretence  is  there  for  the 

I  thing,  since  matrimony  is  the  matter  treated  of? 

[Why  b  not  the  treaty  finished?  and  if  the 
treaty  is  finished,  why  in  such  haste  for  the  con- 

I  summation  ?  or  why  the  consummation  without 

!  the  ceremony,  or  before  it  I  Horrid  unrestrained 
appetite  t  Why  must  the  brutal  port  be  ((ratified 
at  the  woman*s  expense,  and  that  nt  an  expense 
BO  very  great,  that  nothing  can  moke  amends 
for  it? 

I  knew  a  disaster  happen  on  the  very  saoie 

lease  as  this,  when  mortality  interposed;  death 
snatched  away  the  man,  in  the  very  critical  mo- 
ment. 

'  Tlie  case  was  thus  ;^A  young  man  courted  a 
neighbouring  moid ;  the  girl  bod  a  very  good 
character,  was  not  a  lervtint,  lived  with  her  mo- 
ther, and  lived  tolerably  well ;  but  his  circum- 

,,  stances  were  the  better  of  the  two ;  so  that  U 

I  was  thought  In  be  a  very  good  match  for  her. 

I      Their  marriage   was    agreed  on ;     and   the 

I  young  woman,  at  his  request,  took  a  lodging  in 

I  the  town  where  he  lived  ;  several  things  far  a 
time  prevented  their  marrying,  and  particularly 
the  want  of  a  licence  ;  but  he  being,  aSict  soma 

j  time,  obliged  to  go  to  London,  on  seme  particular 
occasion,  he  promised  his  mistress  to  bring  a 
licence  down  wiih  him  to  marry  her. 

I  Hovrcver,  in  this  intcrvul  it  unhappily  appeared 
that  he  had  prevailed  with  her  to  let  him  lie  with 
her,  and  the  glr)  proved  with  child,  lie  was  so 
jQst  to  her,  that  when  he  came  bock  from  Lon- 
don, where  he  bad  stayed  some  time,  he  brought 
the  licence  with  him,  and  twice  they  went  toge- 
Iher  to  a  neighbouring  minister  to  be  married  ; 

I  but  still  one  thing  or  other  intervened  ;  as  once 
they  came  too  late,  the  canonical  hour  being 
post,  the  scrupulous  gentletnan  refused,  and 
would  not ',  and  the  next  time  the  minister  was 
really  very  ill,  and  could  not,  but  appointed 
thoni  to  come  the  next  Thursday,  ih;ii  being 
Tucsdav,  and  he  would  not  fuit,  God  willing,  to 
marry  tlicm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Wednefday,  the  young 

man  was  token  sick,  which   proved   to  be   the 

small*pox,  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  died.     He  de« 

'       '     :     :  '       '**>-,!;  that   she  was,  as  he 

fe  ;  owned  the  child  to 

ll^    ._,  ^-_  i.     -r  to  take  care  of  the 

young  woman,  nnd  or  tiie  child,  which  was  aa 
much  as  Providence  allowed  him  time  to  do. 

But  this  took  wind  ;  the  young  woman  waa 
known  to  be  with  child,  and  known  to  be  unmar- 
rief'         '     V  '    ■     '1y  informed  the  parUb 

otl  I  .'  justices  of  the  peace, 

on x_^  the  poriih.     But  ibe 

Ill's  mother  answered  presently  io  the 
•>nof  the  parish ;  and  the  mlaEster  tetti* 
litil  lur  both  the  \oung  man  and  the  young  wo- 
man also,  that  they  were  twice  with  him  to  be 
I  of  marriage ;  ay,  though  there  were  ten  u  married ;  so  that  the  hooeity  of  intention  was  oo 
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USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 


both  tides  appnr<?n( ;  yet  the  young  woman  wai 
exposed  by  it  to  the  fast  dt'g^ree. 

Whflt  folly,  iLS  weli  as  wickedness,  was  here? 
A  youu^,  well-meaning  wointin  prevailed  with. 
on  the  weak  pretence  of  being  essentidlly  though 
not  formally  rnarried ;  I  say,  prevailed  with^  to 
gratify  the  man  at  the  hazard,  and,  as  it  proved, 
at  the  cost  or  price  of  her  virtue  and  of  her  re- 
putation ;  forced  to  acknowledge  hcnelf  a  whore, 
and  to  bring  a  bastard  into  the  world  j  when, 
upon  only  waiting  a  feiv  days»  all  theEcandal,  all 
the  reproach,  and»  which  is  morci  the  crimti  a1so> 
had  been  avoided. 

Here  was  wlioredom  under  the  protection,  or 
in  the  colour  and  disgtiise  of  matrimony  f  He 
■iold  her  they  were  married  in  the  sight  of  hea- 
Ttn ;  he  called  her  his  wife,  and  it  was  too 
evident  he  used  her  as  such ;  and  heaven,  in 
justice,  brought  her  to  shame  for  it.  What  was 
this  but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ?  and  thit  of  a 
Altai  kind  ;  a  kind  that  has  so  many  weak  and 
vile  pretences  for  it,  but  yet  so  fair  and  specious, 
that  many  (till  then)  innocent  women,  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  tbem,  and  ruined. 

But  that  which  is  Etill  unaccountable  in  it,  is, 
that  the  hazard  is  so  great,  and  the  benefit,  the 
graiiScation,  or  what  other  ugly  thing  we  may 
call  it,  is  so  very  small ;  it  is  liko  a  man  and 
woman  on  horsebackp  venturing  to  ford,,  or 
rather  awim,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  when  the 
ferry  boat  is  just  ready  on  the  other  sidoi  and 
may  be  called  to  them  in  a  few  minutes,  to  carry 
them  over  safe.  There  is  no  common  sense,  no 
rational  orgutncnl,  in  their  favour.  Hut  the 
brutal  part  prevails ;  the  woman,  abused  with 
fine  promises,  prostitutes  her  honour*  her  virtue, 
her  religion,  and  her  posterity,  on  the  lightest 
and  most  scandalous  pretences  that  can  be  Ima* 
gtned ;  and  when  she  has  done,  has  notliing  to 
say  but  old  Eve's  pica,  **  The  serpent  b^uUed 
me." 

I  know  nothing  that  can  bo  said  for  the  man ; 
nothing  but  what  Is  too  vile  for  me  to  mention, 
too  gross  for  my  pen  •,  and,  as  I  said  in  another 
place,  the  crime  must  go  without  itsjusi  coosure, 
only  because  it  it  too  groEs  to  be  namisd.  The 
motives  to  it  are  so  wicked,  the  pretCfio«s  fof  it 
so  foul,  and  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  it,  that,  in  short,  the  best  thing  I  eon  add,  is  to 
say,  it  is  tho  worst  piece  of  matrimonial  wicked- 
ficis  that  can  be  practised  [  I  call  it  matrimonial, 
because  committed  under  the  shelter  of  that 
tacred  covering  ;  the  holy  ordinance  is  made  the 
ditguisv  for  it,  the  woman  is  beguiled,  under  the 
masque,  and  on  the  pretcnoe  of  its  being  no 
crime. 

The  man  is  the  deceiver ;  be  acts  the  dcvir* 
part  every  way,  he  is  the  tempter,  and  is  a  party 
to  the  crime :  as  for  himself,  his  reason  must  be 
subjected,  or  he  could  never  submit  to  so  sordid 
an  action ;  he  must  be  degenerated  into  some- 
thing below  a  man ;  his  appetite  must  bo  all 
hrutnl  and  ragingr,  perfectly  out  of  the  government 
of  his  understimdiiig ;  in  a  word,  he  must  be  out 
of  himijelf  ^  the  tbing  is  so  contrary  to  reason, 
that  it  is  indeed  contrary  to  nature,  and  to 
common  sense,  for  a  man  to  defile  his  own  bed, 
corrupt  bis  own  race,  make  a  whore  of  his  own 
wife ;  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  \ 
nature,  and,  a»  I  say,  with  eammon  sense ;  not  to  < 


tay  a  word  about  religion^  or  the  laws  of  God  ( 
these,  to  the  people  [  am  speaking  of.  4re  aot 
to  be  mentioned,  or.  in  the  least,  supposed  to 
have  been  thought  of. 

What  must  the  man  or  the  woman  tKU  of 
themselves,  when,  niter  marriage,  they  oorae  t^i 
reject  upon  this  part  \  What  reproaebet  wii 
they  cast  upon  one  anothfr  ?  **  What  comfort,* 
as  the  scripture  says,  **  can  they  have  In  tbote 
things  whereof  they  are  now  ashaffled  V*  GnnU 
ing  for  once  what,  however,  very  seldom  happens, 
that  they  do  not  come  to  reproach  one  another. 
«tnd  revile  one  another ;  suppose  the  man  good* 
humotired  enough  not  to  abuse  his  wife  far  her 
easy  complying,  or  \o  be  jealousi  of  her  doing  the 
same  for  others,  according  to  the  Scots  soeg 
mentioned  above:  on  the  other  hand, 
thtt  woman  does  not  upbraid  the  n 
deluding  her,  making  a  thousand  aeatriloui 
flecttons  upon  him,  for  drawing  her  in  by  hislSilr 
promises,  his  horrid  oathi  and  solemn  proietlA* 
tions,  and  now  to  upbraid  her  with  yiettUnf. 
Suppose,  I  say,  the  man  and  the  womaa  both^ 
not  so  ill-humoured  ai  to  reproach  one 
with  the  crime  ;  yet  they  will  deeply 
themselves,  for  laying  themsolvea  to 
to  public  scanda),  for  tho  satisfying  a  men 
gust,  and  the  provailing  importunities  of  thctr 
corrupted  appetite,  when  so  small  h  tkmt  of 
forbearance  would  have  made  all  safe  on  both 
Bides, 

In  the  meantime,  let  the  self-^reproacbei  oo 
either  side  be  ever  so  severe ;  let  the  repeiitttue 
be  as  sincere  and  us  public  ah  you  pleaiff  to  im^ 
gin  a  it,  the  fact  is  the  same ;  and  J  cannot  call 
the  tiling  itself  anything  more  or  less  flao, 
according  to  my  title,  a  matrimofital  wborcdon, 
and  that  in  the  coarsest  degree. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  my  censure  coo  hM^ 
on  the  other  lide  ^  1  mean,  as  to  the  mas^i  air* 
rying  the  woman  afterwards;  and  that  while  1 
c3i claim  so  loudly  against  the  ofience  of  fyhif 
together*  though  under  sacred  promiaei  of  ma* 
trimony,  J  encourage  the  men  to  break  tbdw 
promiies,  preteodiog,  that  the  oflTence  betni 
already  so  great,  they  can  be  no  worse 
since  it  does  not  lessen  the  crime,  say  they, 
should  they  marry  the  woman  for?  If  she 
bo  counted  a  whore  all  her  daji,  and  be  a 
nal,  though  he  is  so  honest  as  to  marry  her, 
signifies  the  honesty  ?  He  can  be  no  'wnr«e  ff  bt 
lets  it  alone  ?  And  thus  my  reproof,  thej 
will  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

To  this  I  answer ;  let  the  woman  then 
ogamst  that ;  for  1  shall  never  think  pity 
any  woman  after  this,  mhot  being  thus  wsi 
will  let   a  man  He  with  her   upon  promiwi 
after*marriage  ;  there  con   be  no  wr^^f  daot  fs 
the  woman,  seeing  she  may  avoid  f^  ■  i*  ■— -  it- 
avoiding  the  crime;  and  yet  the  n 
mistaken  too,  who  pretends,  Uiai  lo  ' 
gagcment  with  the  woman  does  not  ificr«a*e  Ibr 
otfence.    If  this  were  true,  and  that  by  ppfforffK 
ing  the  promise  the  person    mcli  i 
crhnifial.  the  offender  would  always 
to  perform  the  obligation  ;  and  to  wv  *t<uu>M  .  ■ 
a  tontmitul  complaint.     But,  I  ny,   iol  it  bf  k^; 
nay,  let   the  woman  take   it  for  fraii<ed«  I  ■!>> 
iiirc  stie  ought  to  do   so,  thaH  whtttevgr  ifaa 
yidds   on  such  terms,  she  wilt  be  Iclk  la  ihl 
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lurch,  and  cipQted  j  and  this^  if  anytbiog,  would 
■but  the  door  nguioit  her  complying. 

Nay,  1  mast  needi  lay,  the  coinroon  ui^e  is 
m  nuich  agninit  her,  that  ooc  would  wonder  uny 
Enaa  ahotild  b«  90  weak  to  yield  upon  tbotc 
idilioni  i  and,  to  roe,  it  argues  neuessarUy  ooe 
these  two  thin^ 

L  Great  neglect  of  the  consequenoos  of  things ; 
ettt  JodiiTerence  not  only  as  to  her  beinf  with 
ltd  or  not  with  child,  taken  or  refused,  muried 
fiot  m&rried  ;  and  so  also  with  respect  to  her 
ime  and  character,  whether  honest  or  a  trhorc. 
nt, 

2.  It  argues  Ukcwlsc  a  perfect  iadlfTcrcnce 
aa  to  the  crime ;  and  as  to  its  being  ati  ofTtifice, 
i^gabast  God  or  man  ;  and  such  &  woman  ought 
pt  to  be  luppofed  10  value  the  sin  of  being  a 
rliore,  any  more  than  the  teandal  of  it. 
Indeed;  to  be  utterly tboughtle«t  of  the  con- 
tce,  and  every  way  as  wicked  as  the  man, 
to  be  juf t  the  character  of  the  woman  in 
ticular  case :  nnd  I  must  kavc  it  upon 
at  she  who  thas  complies,  declares  her- 
by  thi-  very  fart,  to  be  ytterjy  uncon- 
iied  a^Kiut  her  charai'tcr,  whclhcr  as  a  woman 
of  virtue,  or  as  a  Chn&tiAn  ;  and  if  ever  ahe  is 
brought  fo  her  senses  agnin,  she  must  be  cod* 
viDctd  thai  she  dcicr vc^  to  be  10  undci stood. 


CHAPTER  Xll 

or   A    HVJBAltlt     t^^OWIKa     Ills     WIFE     Amu   CON- 

cvmoN,  on  imB  she  is  rnowv  to  be  wiTit 

CniLD.       or    TH£    nEJpSOKAfiLKWSaS     AND   Or    TBK 
LJWrULNSSI    or    it.      AKD    WIISTMSR    THIS    MAY 

1K»T  cosia  VffDsa  thk  jcst  oEitfOMi nation  or 

MATVlMOHlAt  WBOaEOOM. 

ij  the  procreation  of  children  la  the  only,  or  at 

ft  the  chief  reason  of  matrimony ;  so  when  the 
MAD  has  ODCC  conceived,  it  is  the  opmion  of 
Icamed  and  modest  world,  her  husband  ought 
I  know  her  no  more  till  she  has  brought  forth, 
id  U  delivered  of  her  burtheo. 

Some  will  have  this  be  called  a  rigid  law ;  that 
iere  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  God  to  direct  such 
reatraint,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ia  what  the 
oil  eftlU  binding  heavy  burthens  ;  like  Iho  pha> 
jmpostng  severities  on  others,  which  tliey 
tiutd  not  bo  bound  by  tbcmsclves;  and,  as 
«  same  text  btnts,  would  not  touch  them  with 
la  of  their  tlngers,  that  is  to  say*  would  not 
ikaerve,  or  be  under  the  obligation  of  those  laws 
'ilch  they  preached  up  the  necessity  and  duty 

to  the  people. 

The  question  before  ri£,  at  presentt  is  not  who 
Of  does  not  obey  and  observe  the  rules  of 
y,  which  we   lay  oprn  to  be  their  duty  ; 

t  whether  those  rules  are  just,   and   such  as 

ight  to  beobier^'ed,  yea  or  no?  If  they  who 
Ictate  laws  do  not  obey  the  same  laws,  be  that 

»ubJe  guilt  to  themselves,  and  be  theirs  the  re- 

lOtftnce ;  the  debt  is  no  leis  a  debt  for  its  not 
tiog  paid,  but  it  is  doubly  a  debt  upon  those 
Iftt  instruct  others  to  pay  it,     Hoivcvcr,  thai  is 

■illMGOt  to  be  entered  upon  by  itself,  our  pre* 
m%  mislnesi  ia  to  speak  of  the  thing  as  it  lies 
lefon  Hi. 

The  article  I  have  now  mentioned  is  not  io 
much  a  rule  of  decency  as  it  is  a  low  of  nature ; 
the  obligation  to  it  is,  therefore,  backed  with  a 


superior  authority :  it  is  not  founded  In  custom 
and  habit  i  it  is  not  the  cSect  of  the  curse,  or 
brought  in  as  modesty  is,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fail. 
Shame  and  blashiag  may  be  the  consequence  of 
sin;  but  the  seasons,  and  the  laws  of  generation» 
lire  the  oflspnng  of  nature  ;  the  great  parent  of 
life  is  the  director  and  guido  of  Hfc,  and  has 
appointed  the  laws  of  it  ;ts  a  general  head  of 
crnstitutions,  by  which  all  the  creatures  are 
directed,  and,  generally  speaking,  a!l  the  crea< 
tures  are  willingly,  because  naturally  satisfied 
with  those  constitutions,  and  freely  obey  them. 

The  brutes  obey  the  laws  of  nature  1  it  is  not 
a  submission,  nor  a  subjection,  but  a  mere  con- 
sequence of  their  life}  and  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  their  natorol  powers  are  directed ;  it  is 
the  channel  in  which  they  flow  ;  they  know  their 
seasons,  and  they  follow  as  nature  leads  ;  chaste 
and  reserved  when  the  streams  of  aaturc  abate, 
hot  and  furious  when  the  animal  spirits  return  ; 
in  a  word,  they  come  when  nature  calls,  and  not 
before. 

But  man  1  unji^OTcmod  man  f  neither  influenced 
by  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  nature,  gives  himself  a 
loose  to  hb  corrupted  desires,  and  subjects  nature, 
reasoQ,  and  even  religion  itself,  to  his  appctiie  ; 
in  short,  to  a  corrupted  and  depraved  appetite,  a 
furiou**  outrageous  gust;  his  will  governs  his 
understandings  and  his  vice  governs  his  will ; 
the  brutal  part  tyrajinfies  over  the  man,  and  his 
reason  is  overruled  by  his  seme. 

It  is  observed  of  the  deer,  that  whereas  it  is  a 
mild,  quiet »  gentle  creature :  tame*  even  by  its 
own  diipoiition,  pleasant  and  tnoffenBive,  and 
this  through  almost  all  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
yet,  in  its  season,  that  is,  what  they  call  its 
^ rut tiug'^ time,  they  are  the  most  furious  of  all 
creatures-,  and  though  they  do  not,  like  th« 
ravenous  and  voracious  kindi;  such  as  the  lion 
or  bear,  fall  upon  other  creatures  for  their  food, 
and  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  which,  as  is  observed, 
is  a  reason  for  their  being  so  dangerous,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stag  or  the  buck,  at  that 
particular  timet  ^ics  upon  man  or  beast,  and  will 
kill  and  trample  under  its  feet  whatever  comes 
near  him,  or,  at  least,  offers  to  come  near  its 
female. 

No  park- keepers,  rangers  of  forests,  or  others, 
how  bold  and  daring,  or  however  familiar  amoug 
them,  will  dare  to  come  near  them  in  their 
rutling'time,  unless  very  well  armed  and  attended, 
that  is,  with  dogs  and  guns;  even  the  dCPgi 
themselves*  though  they  arc  their  terror  at 
au other  time,  except  it  be  the  whole  pack 
together,  will  not  meddle  with  them  if  they  con 
help  it. 

Naturalists  tell  u^  that  the  blood  of  the  crea- 
ture at  that  time  is  boiling  hot  -,  and  though  it 
be  not  in  a  fever,  which,  they  say,  in  a  dog  is 
madness,  or  in  cats,  and  some  other  creatures, 
beoause  it  does  not  lie  in  the  head,  as  it  does  in 
dogs  and  such  other  creatures  as  are  subject  to 
madness,  yet  that  the  spirits  arc  in  as  high  a 
ferment  in  these,  as  those  are. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  this  is  the  work 
of  nature,  not  a  disease  upon  nature ;  and  when 
the  end,  which  is  generation  and  propagation  of 
the  kind,  is  answered,  when  the  sea«oQ  is  over» 
the  creature  retiims  to  its  natural  calm  and  quiet, 
to  a  diipoutioQ  familiar  and  domestic  ;  wiU  oome 
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y|>  to  the  keeper,  feed  out  of  fais  fiaod^  and  be  ti 
tame  Again  as  before, 

Thia  fury  of  the  blood,  however  rag'iog  in  the 
buck,  I  say.  abates  with  the  season,  and  he 
returns  to  be  the  »nme  gen  If  e,  pleasant  creature 
be  tvas  before.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  roan  ; 
when  the  fury  of  his  appeHte,  prompted  by  the 
youth  of  ht«  spirit,  rises  to  a  beighth  a  little  more 
than  common^  it  continues  there  j  it  is  not  slacked 
by  the  evacuations  natural  to  the  cnir,  hut  he 
coniiuues  a  madman  stilK  end  knows  no  bounds* 

In  vain  is  reason  given  him,  and  intended  by 
the  Giver  to  be  the  guide  and  the  govprnor  of 
his  life,  to  be  his  director,  and  to  command  his 
passions  and  affections ;  his  appetite  getting 
once  the  government,  like  a  hard-mouthed  horse, 
he  feels  no  curb»  knows  no  restraint,  and  Is 
^Ided  by  no  reins  but  those  of  hts  enraged  will. 

I  can  descrtbe  the  nrticlc  I  am  upon  by  no  me- 
diums but  tbosp  of  simile  ami  allegory.  Decency 
forbids  me  speaking  plainer  than  this.  The  man 
is  a  fury,  and  knows  no  limits  to  the  rage  of  hit 
incHnatioo;  but,  pushed  on  by  the  heat  of  un- 
governed  nature,  and  supposing  an  unlimiled 
Uberty  is  given  him  by  the  rajirriage-licence. 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  mistake,  he  acts  all  the 
immodest  things  imaginable  with  a  suggested 
Impunity, 

Hence  sodomy  itself  has  been  not  only  acted,  but 
tven  justified,  in  the  marriage  bed  ^  and,  indeed, 
one  may  be  expected  as  well  as  the  other ;  for 
If  by  m.iy  we  not  look  for  one  unnalural  excess 
p  n  ihur. 

I  It  is  a  litlte  hard  I  must  be  forced 

to  li-.ivc  uw.  i>raclico  of  Christians,  and  go  look 
^noiig  the  Turks  and  Infidels  for  eiampies  of 

Cftdesty  and  decency,  but  so  it  is  ;  the  Turks, 
lay,  have  brought'  this  very  olTcnce  which  I 
aplain  of  undrr  thf  povernmenT  of  their  law*  -, 
and,  OS  I 
tern  for  ' 
a  manner  mu,  i>  iww  .,wnji  mh.^  t?..ir. -■■. 

Nor  is  tlto  woman  ur.iitr  tlirti  rtiitraint  wfhich 
they  are  here,  whert',  liiough  she  is  perhaps 
groisly  injured,  she  cannot  do  bcrsdf  justice, 
becau«e  modesty  foriijds  bcr  tongue  ejtprcssm^ 
the  particulars  and  deseribing  the  fact.  But 
tbercr  if  any  unlawful  iiolcnce  i§  oflcjcd  to  a 
woman  by  her  husband,  under  the  liberties  of 
the  marriage  bed.  and  the  rji*d4  herself  so  ag- 
grieved, OS  thai  ihe  is  obliged  to  seek  redreii, 
|he  proceed!  thus  -. 

L  fihe  p^oes  to  the  pii»p«r  officer  and  demands 
A  S.1  ,r  her  husband  U>  '    fi»re  the 

Gr  to  answer  to  hvr 

2,  i»  lif  ij  uf  appears,  and  sl.^  -  ,  „...d  In  to 
justify  her  charge,  she  says  not  a  ;word  j  nor  is 
her  face  unveiied,  till  she  comes  to  what  we  call 
taking  her  oath  ;  but  then  unveiling  her  face, 
she  stoops  down,  takes  off  her  slipper  in  the 
face  of  the  court,  and  holds  it  up  to  the  judge 
(the  Grand  Viiicr;  turning  it  the  wrong  side 
upward. 

This  i3  enough  to  iho  court,  who  understand 
har  distinctly,  namely  that  she  swears  upon  the 
Alcoran  that  her  husband  offers  unnaturai  vio. 
Icnces  to  her,  and  that   ihe  r.innoL  livi!  with  biiu 

Up.:.l:       ■.     '      .  "  .       .  ■     "1^< 

up 


1.  Clearhimself  of  the  charge;  or 

2.  Give  sufRdent  security  for  not  oSetiDg  tbt 
like  to  her  again 

There  is  no  need  to  demand  a  farther  ei|i]aa^ 
Hon  of  these  things,  or  to  aik  me,  what  is  mesat 
by  offering  unnatural  violences  to  a  wife  t  Tbote 
questions  aim  evidently  at  what  I  have  frf^ra  tK.' 
beginning  protested  against  i  and  any  j 
modest  reader  IT  ill  understand  what  1  mean  : 

It  is  enough  to  tell  you,  that  the  very  thj 
complain  of  in  the  head  of  this  chapter  is  < 
them.     U  is  enough  that  the  womaa  has 
CHvcd,  and  is  with  child.     What  can  be  d«j 
of  her  more,  is,  in  the  lan^age  of  Mahomi 
modesty,  a  violence,  nay,  an  unnat^ 
and  the  woman  complains  of  it  <- 
jurioui. 

Tlje  woman  bis  indeed  a  itroo^  and  unaniirtr* 
able  argument  against  the  man  in  coat  of  this 
complaint,  whicht  it  is  true,  we  caoDOt  {dead 
here ;  namcly»  that  she  holds  up  two,  or  * 
itick?,  which  are  given  her  by  the  ofi^ctn» 
mating  that  ber  husband  can  ptertd  no  nra 
for  his  using  her  in  that  t 
one,  two,  or  three  wives 
the  number  of  sticks  \>hi'  n  mic  tApnat-^,  wf  im\ 
up,  and  thut,  therefore,  he  ought  to  tot  bit 
to  ^o  on  in  her  pregnancy,  that  she  imj  bibf 
forth  a  man  child  without  danger  of  inlioarni|«i 
which,  it  is  suggested,  might  otherwise  bappta  to 
her  by  that  violence. 

{  very  much  doubt  tbif  will  bo  called  a  B«lt 
doctrine  here;  and  It  -  ^  -  *  ''  '--ifly 
(by  a  man  of  modesty  u  >e 

manuscript,  that  I  shall  i 
to  believe  it  criminal,  v 
do.     But  why  should  1 
said  before,  it  is  not  the  bw  i 
law  of  Turks  and  Pagans  th; 
'     '    '  r  IflW    of  nutUTi' ;    ''^ 
to  be  a  low,  or  -i 
_  ,      Custom  is  a  t^,  _  i 
and    iunited  government.      CuRiom  is  am 
and  confusion ;  nature  is  a  reguUted  tnonori 
and  a  well-esiablished  constitution. 

But  to  go  farther,  the  law  1  am  sp^alEidf  of 


id 


1 1\  jt  to  be  chcakW  j 


J11:        ...    ..      . 

IS  DO  just  and  r 
dictates,  bcrnuse  r 
own  con!»tiii3i  '  e^,  i  i  m  ,: 
mgs;  htr  inl1u.i  ^  ,.  rr.n  'm  ^. 
no  force  ou^'ht  to  ittnirui' 
not  swell  beyond  bouada,  ot]^ 
at^d  stopped  Up. 

There  are  many  argumenli  in  | 
well  as  in  medicipe  or  physie,  wbv 
nature  fhould  not  beolis! 
and  except  where  her  (.:■. 

oL'.t    ■;'•"   .   '^   ■  ■      .    -he  OUghi    lint     iu    uc     M  i.r.» 

I  u!  *■  gently  and  with  good  re. 

ail  ,     ,       lime, 

ilut  custom  pretends  \o  govern  tuitttrc 
kind  of  a'lfolute  dnwiirinn,  nnd  to  tymntuse 
all  the  1  too. 

J, 
Nfiv.  icUoikli 


A 
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be  a  received  lanr  among  ui,  who  pretend  to 
koow  and  practise  lo  well  ?  besides,  ai  the  derit 
■aid  to  the  inns  of  Sceva,  n  at  tiro  we  koofv^  reoaon 
we  know,  but  who  arc  you  ?  you,  Gustom,  you 
are  an  invader  and  an  usurper;  an  invader  of 
nature,  sod  an  usurper  of  the  throne  of  rcaion, 
that  kU  up  for  a  jud^c  of  eonveoientie,  and  a 
jud^e  of  right  and  wrong-,  to  which  you  hfivo  no 
more  claim  than  you  have  to  judge  of  truth  and 
reJi^iou. 

to  alt  such  caaet  ft  h  but  a  just  inquiry  to 
make  here,  what  ia  this  cuatom  derived  from? 
And  I  am  surt*.  in  this  case,  it  must  be  jinswcrcd, 
this  custom  is  begun  in  crime ;  it  is  derived  from 
an  offence  ;  and,  tu  ia  the  tree,  such  is  the  fruit, 
offensive  i  for  this  cWl  tree  cannot  bring  forth  irood 
fruit ;  it  derives  from  vitiated  and  corrupt  afTec- 
tiofis,  heated  btood,  and  debauched,  toppressed 


Do  men  gather  grapes  of  these  thorns  ?  Can 
good  come  out  of  this  evil  ?  Corrupt  appetite. 
nnreitraincd  will,  break  out  in  corrupt  actions, 
and  cotitinaed  in,  grow  up  to  corrupt  habits,  and 
this  we  call  custom  ;  when  it  is  grown  up  to  that 
nme»  custom^  it  immediately  begins  to  tyrannize, 
tod  make  itself  an  excuse  for  it&  own  errors.  In 
a  wordt  men  go  on  in  a  custom  because  it  is  a 
custom  ;  so  it  gets  years  on  its  side,  and  then  it 
if  caJled  an  old  custom,  au  ancicint  cu^tom^  which 
adds  veneration  to  it,  and  at  last  an  immemona) 
bastoto,  or,  as  we  vulgarly  express  it,  a  custom 
time  out  of  mind,  which  is  sumcicnt  to  make  a 
taw  of  it. 

This  corruption  usurped  upon  naturoi  and 
turned  into  custom,  is  the  thing  wo  have  to  com* 
bat  with  10  the  article  before  us,  in  which  we  have 
this  lawful  plea  to  bring  ogainiit  it,  viz,,  that  cus« 
torn  in  crime  is  just  as  much  a  defence  for  it,  as 
antiquity  iu  error^  and  is,  indeed,  the  same  thing; 
and  so»  in  the  case  before  mr,  for  a  man  to  tay,  1 
have  always  done  so ;  you  startle  me  a  liUlCf  it  is 
true :  I  did  not  examine  into  the  thing,  but  1 
never  made  any  hesitation  abuut  it ;  it  is  a  cus- 
tom»  and  I  believe  everybody  does  it  as  well  as 
ve,  and  therefore  I  cannot  thiuk  it  is  a  crims  ; 
jou  must  preach  it  down  io  general ;  when  it 
eom'^*  »"  >^''  "iinnged  by  other  people,  I  will  think 
of  it  vc  everybody  does  so  as  well  as  L 

T'  'ally  dangerous  as  well  as  unjust 

\\e  more  so*  bec.iuse  they  are  ttm 
lL  But  what  is  then  to  be  done? 
must  riic^ronn,  founded  upon  tiie  most  icandalous 
ike,  take  place  ?  It  was,  m  its  very  original, 
nrro.rdtjiiint  upou  oulure,  upon  modesty^ 
and  ranee,  and  st>all  we  plead  its  an* 

tiqu  IS  so  far  from  nn  esciisc,  that  it  is 

an  adUiU  »fj  to  its  rrimo  ?  This  is  as  if  a  convicted 
lligiiw«ym:in  shouM  plead  for  mercy  becau.^e  he 
had  been  forty  years  in  the  trade,  an  old  offender, 
and  long  practised  in  the  crime. 

If  the  custom  is  wicked,  if  it  is,  in  its  original, 
a  treason  against  virtue,  and  an  encroachment 
upon  nature! ,  wilt  any  man  plead  for  the  practice 
bfcause  th«Ir  ancestors  were  guilty  of  it  before 
Chrai? 

There  i«  indeed  a  happy  article  in  this  argu- 
itamit,  ij«,,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  excuse 
t|br  it,  but  this  foolish  ptea  of  its  being  a  custom  : 
ait  oth««r  arguments  are  against  it;  it  is  evidently 
a  |ioUuUou  in  nature,  a  scandal  to  its  purity^  to 


its  virtue,  to  its  moderation*  and  to  all  that  cgn 
be  called  prudent  and  wise, 

Procrciition  of  the  species,  and  the  generation 
of  mankind,  is  the  just  end  of  matrimony;  it  it 
expressed  so  in  the  olHce  of  matrimony,  and  in 
the  sacred  text  in  many  places.  Now  when  the 
woman  is  with  child^  the  end  of  matrimnny  is 
answered ;  the  demand  is  at  an  end  tiU  the  is 
light  ngain  (as  the  women  call  it).  Some  would 
fain  plead  a  progressive  conception!  and  that 
there  Is  a  supply  wanting  to  complete  the  ft^rma- 
tion  of  the  f(£tus»  and  a  great  deal  more  of  that 
kind. 

But  this  is  evidently  a  mistaac,  and  the  oon* 
t^ary  is  manifest ;  the  work  of  conception  is  hit 
00* at  once  ;  the  materials  being  fun^i^nedp  natura 
being  set  on  work,  all  the  forming  partii  are  en- 
gaged together ;  they  may,  indfodi  be  hinderod 
and  interrupted  in  their  operation  by  futura 
aggressions^  and  by  the  very  ofTence  wlnoU  I 
complain  of-,  but  that  any  addition  can  be  itiada 
to  the  work  of  nature,  especially  in  the  manner, 
and  at  the  distance  of  time  that  wo  speak  oft  it 
grossly  absurd,  and  contrary  to  nature. 

The  limitation  of  timL'  when,  as  I  s,iy,  the 
man  should  know  his  wife  no  more,  is  placed  at 
so  convenient  a  distance  as  that  of  her  being 
known  to  be  with  child.  If  there  were  any  such 
thing  as  a  second  conception,  or  additions  to  the 
work  of  conccptioD,  auxiliar  to  nature ;  I  say, 
if  there  were  any  such  thing,  as  I  can  by  uo 
means  grant,  though  I  do  not  dispute  it  herc^ 
yet  it  is  evident  it  must  be  at  or  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conception,  not  at  four  or  five 
months  distance  of  time,  for  then  a  woman 
mi;;ht  go  with  two  or  mare  children  at  once,  and 
bring  them  forth  four  or  five  montlis  after  one 
another ;  nay,  a  woman  might  be  always  con* 
ccivtng,  always  breeding,  and  always  bearing  or 
bdn'^'iing  forth. 

Whiihcr  must  these  gross  ideas  lead  us?  an4 
into  what  absurdities  must  we  run  in  our  thoughts 
of  them  ?  Let  those  that  can  conceive  thus  of 
such  matters  enter  into  a  decision  of  the  contro* 
versy  ;  I  think  our  present  subject  is  no  farther 
concerned  to  answer  them,  than  only  to  appeal 
to  reason  and  experience,  and  to  ail  the  learned 
anatomists  and  accoucheurs  to  judge  of  it. 

J  observe,  when  I  hint  the  modesty  of  Maho- 
metan nations  and  other  people,  who,  as  I  hava 
said,  abstain  from  their  wives  as  soon  as  they  hav« 
conceived — or,  to  put  it  right,  as  soon  as  they 
know  they  arc  with  child, — I  am  answered  with 
a  kind  of  eagerness,  that  it  is  Ciisy  to  them,  be* 
cause,  having  i  plurality  of  women,  or  being  al- 
lowed 05  many  wivei  as  th^-y  will,  they  can  lay 
by  one  and  take  another  us  tht'y  please,  so  that 
they  are  never  without  a  wife;  but  as  soon  a« 
r  -  irtth  child  she  withdraws  to  her  apart* 
lid  he  knows  her  no  more*  Bat  then  he 
>ihcr  to  his  bed,  and  as  ^he  may  continue 
tour  or  five  monthi  belorc  ht*  can  be  sure  she  Is 
with  chil'^  by  rh;it  ftmo  the  first  %$  sure  to  bo 
d«'li  r  his  bed  again  ;  and  so 

of  :rn.     Atid  thostheman 

is  I  f  .  1-  .    nnvcniencc. 

1  ir  it  is*  that 

thi  of  polygamy, 

thai  u  to  Siiy,  tiiai  we  make  use  of  it  as  such* 
But  the  Turks  are  very  far  from  giving  this  as  « 


I 

I 


roajon  for  their  polygamy;  the  rcAsoo  of  that 
practice  is  takeo  from  the  custom  of  the  Patri- 
archs^ and  is  made  a  part  of  Mahomet's  law  ;  and 
If  they  were  not  so  allowed  the  use  of  many  wo- 
men promiscuously,  it  is  certain  they  would  still 
abstain  from  their  wives  during  the  lime  of  their 
betog  with  child. 

It  ii  looked  opoa  as  a  preposterous  thing,  a 
pollutioQ  and  impiirity,^— ^Day,  they  take  it  to  be 
nauseous  and  unnatural ;  the  sober  men  among: 
I  them  speak  of  it  with  dcteilation,  and  upbr.iid 
the  Christians  with  it  as  acting  more  tlmn  bes- 
tial, for  th&t  very  few  of  the  brute  creatures 
practise  it ;  aod^  if  you  consider  it  %vith  exacts 
oess,  you  will  not  find  any  of  the  brutes  that  will 
admit,  macb  test  seek,  the  conjunction  of  their 
sexes  after  coacepiion.  However  eager  when 
nature  prompted,  and  however  laud  ttie  female 
calls  the  malGj  yet,  after  the  fire  of  nature  is 
quencbedi  she  lights  bim»  and  flics  at  him  if  he 
attacks  her. 

It  would  bo  on  unpleasant  task,  and  unsuitable 
in  the  just  restraint  which  i  have  put  upon  my- 
self in  the  first  undertaking  of  this  dlificult  work, 
if  1  should  pretend  to  enter  here  into  a  philoso- 
phical or  anatomical  description  of  the  reason 
and  nature  of  the  brutal  appetites,  their  seasons, 
their  conduct  in  them,  and  their  punctual  ob-^ 
serving  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  various  circum- 
stances  of  those  seasons;  their  conception,  their 
bringing  forth  their  young,  their  sockting  and 
nourishing  them  afterwards ;  bow  regular,  how 
exact,  and  how  punctual  the  creatures  are  to 
those  seasons ;  and  how  modest  and  uaconceraed 
with  one  another  when  those  seasons  are  post, 
or  in  the  due  intervals  of  them. 

F  say,  it  would  be  an  improper  search  under 
the  limitations  which  1  am  otherwise  bound  by ; 
the  inquiry  would  bo  very  improving,  critical,  and 
curious,  and  such  a  thing  may  not  be  unprofitable 
in  surgery  and  anatomy  ;  but  at  present  our  sub- 
ject paints  another  way,  and  I  am  rather  dicours- 
log  the  morality  as  well  as  the  modesty  of  it,  the 
rational,  not  the  physical  foundation  of  it ;  and 
searching  into  the  reason  why  we  give  ourselves 
such  liberties  which  the  savages  and  undirected 
part  of  mankind  do  not  take. 

As  to  the  weak  excuse,  that  the  Afohometan 
and  Pagan  nations  have  a  plurality  of  women, 
so  that  they  supply  natui e's  demands  another 
way,  it  is  a  most  icandotous  confession,  thai  the 
vicious  part  of  the  man  is  the  only  occasion  of 
the  practice ;  and  that  this  is  done,  not  that  it 
ts  supposed  to  be  right,  hut  because  the  power 
of  the  vice  prevails,  and  the  appetite  rules  tlie 
man,  the  reason  and  nature  is  subjected  to  de- 
sire,  and  the  pure  flame  is  overborne  by  the  im- 
pure eruption  of  salt  and  sulphur. 

And  where  is  the  Christian  all  this  white? 
Where  are  the  necesjiary  mortifications  of  a  holy 
life  ?  Where  do  such  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body? (Rom*  vril.  13).  How  have  they  **  crucified 
the  liesh  with  its  afTections  and  lusts  ?"  (Gal. 
V,  24  . 

Shall  Christian t,  that  pretend  to  walk  by  the 
pure  pattern  of  their  Saviour  and  his  Apostles, 
and  by  the  perfect  rule  of  the  Scripture,  at  the 
same  time  plead  a  necessity  of  poUuting  them- 
selves,  and  thai  In  a  filthy  and  loathsome  man- 
ner;    «   manner  which  they  cannot  speak  of 


I  without  blushes ;  shall  these  plead  a  supply  of 
'  the  demands  of  nature,  and  a  neceasity  for  woat 
of  a  plurality  of  women  ? 

How  ought  such  rather  to  remember  Chat 
they  are  Christians,  and  that  the  double  obligsp 
tion  lies  upon  them  to  abstain  from  such  things, 
by  how  much  they  pretend  to  a  greater  aastst* 
ance  in  their  mortifications  from  superior  aad 
invisible  helps  of  religion  ?  How  do  we  see  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  church  devote  themselves 
to  perpetual  celibacy,  and  enter  into  solemn  vowi 
of  chastity,  and  perform  them  loo ;  for  thoogh 
some  may  offend,  we  cannot,  with  common  jos- 
iic4T,  charge  iLupon  the  whole  body  of  tbedergj, 
and  of  the  religious  people? 

And  shall  Protectants  only  pretend  to  a  oceei- 
sity  of  crime,  and  that  they  cannot  restrain 
thfimselvcs  from  secret  lewdness,  or  keep  tbem- 
selves  from  shameful  pollutiooi,  but  that  Uiey 
must  nllow  themselves  to  act  against  nature  and 
iipiainst  virtue,  and  even  against  the  stomach? 
This  is  the  grossest  piece  of  confessed  frailty 
that  one  can  meet  with  anywhere,  and  nolhiof 
that  1  know  in  story  can  come  up  to  it. 

As  to  the  abstinence  of  those  who,  in  some 
countries,  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  irives,  wt 
are  assured  that  some,  yen,  many  of  tbeiQt  iilcr 
having  hnd  the  knowledge  of  one  of  their  wo- 
men, that  they  know  her  no  more  till  they  bate 
an  ofsuronce  that  she  has  not  conceired,  and 
that  she  is  not  with  child.  The  Grand  Sdgtii&r, 
it  is  certain,  acts  thus  among  the  ladies  of  the 
Seraglio  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  some  wbo  pre- 
tend to  know,  hves  a  much  more  temperate  ub^ 
and  acts  with  a  great  deal  more  moderakUoii, 
among  three  or  four  hundred  ladles,  nil  at  Ui 
command,  than  the  gentlemen  I  am  spcakli^  of 
do  with  one  wife  and  no  more. 

In  a  word,  among  those  peoplei  far  a  man  to 
know  a  woman  after  she  was  already  with  diOd» 
would  bo  detestable,  it  would  be  on  abomination 
to  them ;  the  woman  would  refuse  it  with  as 
much  resolution  as  she  would  a  ravisher,  aad  tin 
man  must  be  abandoned  to  all  that  was  counted 
brutish  and  unclean  that  should  offer  it 

Whether  it  be  so  among  os,  or  how  it  it  7t> 
ceived  and  practised  among  us  Chrfitiias,  I 
leave  to  the  general  opinion,  and  to  privatt  ^' 
perience,  not  meddling  with  that  Dart.  ai  t^i 
gross  for  me  ;  though  I  might  givt 
notorious,  from  the  mouths  of  our  tl  i 

of  the  unblushing  club  at  Tony's »  aad  trt 

the  testimony  and  confession  of  abundance  of  t' 

modest  society  at  \  besides  tome  of  lu^^ 

ladies  who  have  intermeddled  so  lately— »V  is 
not  say  so  decently— in  the  affair  as  to  b*;  mnh 
the  occasion  ol  this  very  chapter,  and  of 
parts  of  It;  of  whom  my  wonderful  con. 
their  fame  gives  me  leave  to  say  no  more.  i« 
were  to  be  wished  that  they  would  for  the  futtifs 
be  as  careful  of  their  own  characters  as  I  am. 

I  am  sorry,  after  all  I  have  said  upon  tbli 
filthy  subject,  to  observe  that  her«  on.*  -d  m 
want  of  advocates  to  defend  th  :h 

t  must  add,  that  there  is  u  ,  J 

argument-^or.  at  least,  reosonabic  ar^jumcuU— 
to  support  thcfir  defence  of  it. 

What  they  say  amounts  to  so  Httle,  and  tlut 
little  is  so  scandalous  in  its  nature,  and  sits  so  ID 
upon  the  tongues  of  men  of  virtue  and  piodMI* 
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tion«  much  Icm  men  of  cbriftiamty  and  rpHs^ion, 
thit  1  blush  for  ihcm  and  conceal  it.  Nothing: 
rrquirw  a  more  just  and  severe  censure,  except 
it  be  the  aciion  they  would  defend  by  it. 

To  say  they  cjinnot  refrain  is  to  confess  n 
frmUy  which  papists  and  popish  votaries  dcspiac 
and  pretend  to  make  Hgrht  i»f,  nay,  which  pn^finfi 
and  mtthoDiemns  ovcnome  by  the  power  of  thcfr 
retisioD*  The  nun»  dedicated  to  Christ ,  and  to 
tuck  and  such  saints»  undertake  to  preserve  an 
entire  chastity,  nnd  the  rdigious  orders  of  monks 
and  friars  do  the  same;  the  dor^sy  universally 
make  do  difficulty  of  it,  and  this  for  the  lengtli 
of  their  whole  lives.     And  shall  protestants  not 

be  asharaed  to  say  thoy  cannot .  for  so 

iittltt  a  time  and  so  just  an  occasion?  It  is  a 
moat  shameful  necessity  they  are  under;  if  the 
fact  be  true,  they  oughti  as  I  said  in  nnothf^r 
case,  take  physio^  use  medicine,  and  strive  by 
justifiable  methods  to  abate  the  acrimony  of 
thrir  blood,  brinsfing  themselves  into  a  rule  of 
r  -smcn  of  diet,  that  they  may  remove  the  cause 
i>si  1  enable  them  to  command  their  raging  de- 
sires by  weakening  the  desire  itself. 

Nothing  ia  more  ct<rtaia  than  that  luxurious 

llWng,  eating  and  drinking,  what  wc  caH  rich 

diet,   hfgti  sauces,  stronj?  wines,  and  other  in- 

^  "'  ■       are  g:rcai  occasions  of  vice,  are  provo* 

id  raisers  of  otht^r  and  more  scandalous 

,  the  blood  is  heated  and  fircdt  and  the 

tff^rits   arc    toflatned ;    nature   is   elevated    and 

prompted,  and  then  wc  plead  and  argue  what  we 

bti  ashamed  to  much  as  to  namei  and 

h  to  do  at  another  time* 

ki.i.^  4ii\ury  is  not  only  a  sin  in  its  own  na- 
ture, but  it  is  a  srrong  motive  to  other  sins;  it 
is  the  devil  at  our  elbow,  prompting  and  exciting^ 
ind  we  ought  to  avoid  the  cause  as  we  would 
©bey  the  Scripture,  which  says,  **l'lce  youthful 
lusts.**  The  reason  is  given  in  the  very  «amc 
verse,  for  they  "war  against  the  soul;"  they 
raiti  a  tumult  in  the  man,  they  arm  his  vices 
iglifist  his  reason,  and  procure  him  enemies, 
erttk  from  within,  that  are  too  hard  for  him ;  in 
short,  they  raise  the  devil,  which  he  c^innot  lay. 

It  is  an  undeniable  maxim,  that  a  luxurious 
appetite  in  eating  and  drinking  raises  an  ungo. 
vcrned  appetite  in  other  pleasures  ;  nature  obeys 
its  own  laws  ;  great  takings  in  must  have  great 
^logs  out ;  groFS  feeding  and  strong  rich  taking 
m  of  diet  must  have  evacuations  in  proportion  ; 
if  there  is  an  ncrtmony  in  the  blood,  there  is  a 
physical  opplication  necessary  in  its  course ; 
ffrtat  digesturcs  mu&t  have  strong  emetici ; 
taam  niut  be  evacuations  of  one  sort  or  other. 

Now  a  vitiated  appetite  of  one  kind  is  the 

effect  of  a  vitiated  gorging  the  appetite  on  the 

other ;  and  the  gross  feeding  occasions  gross  de^ 

tires ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrain  and  limit 

'  the  appetite  in  eating  and  drinking^  k  the  only 

[  way  to  get  a  complete  lictorv  over  our  own  cor- 

A  jnortl0ed  mind,  therefore,  a  soul  resolved 
i#i  lo  be  overcome,  or  to  be  drawn  aside  of  its 
•n  lasts,  and  enticed,  but  resolved  to  mortify 
•lie  flesh,  » iih  its  afiTecttons  and  lust?,  would  re- 
I  »trjiin  ilielf  voluntarily,  and  sulxhie  nil  the  occa- 
i  of  the  crime,    Certiih  "  '    ^iingistlie 

^figinol  of  high  vires,  am'  worst  tn- 

ate^%  of  this  klod  u^^^,.  .,,^  .,.,10,    llonca 


fastings  were  introduced  in  the  primitive  churches, 

and  mortifications,  in  order  to  bring  under  the 

body  and  bring  the   flesh  into  subjeetion  i  and 

they  are  practised  among  the  moat  devout  of  the 

popish  recluses  to  this  time,  in  order  to  enable 

them  to  rest  rain  natural  inclination,  and  they  do 

find  them  cfTectual ;  the  abating  the  quentity  of 

I  animal   food,  the    pungent    particles  of  which 

I  sharpen  the  blood,  press  upon  the  nerves,  and 

give  an  ungovcrned  vigour  to  the  spirits,  ^s  cer. 

I  tainly  the  way,  and  an  effectuol  way,  to  reduce 

I  the  corruptions  to  the  government  both  of  rea* 

'  son  and  rc-ligioo. 

If  this  devil  cannot  be  cast  out  but  by  prayer 
and  foaling,  then  f>rayer  and  fasting  must  bo 
practised  ;  for  the  evil  spirit  must  be  cast  out, 
and  the  strong  man  must  be  dispos!iesscd. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  upon  a  religious  account 
only,  and  to  reduce  ua  to  the  rank  of  cliristians, 
but  indeed  it  is  necesfary  in  the  case  before  ua 
to  bring  us  (0  a  due  exercise  of  our  reason,  and 
to  act  like  men,  that  wc  may  not  live  like  human 
beasts,  without  all  go vertiment,  and  without  any 
subjection  lo  the  dominion  of  our  reason. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  way  to  take  off  that 
piteous  plea,  vij:,,  thot  they  cannot  restrain 
themselves.  To  act  reasonably  would  be  to  re- 
strain ourselves;  and  those  that  really  cannot 
so  restrain  themselves  grant  that  they  have  not 
the  exercise  of  their  reason.  If  due  mortifica* 
tions  were  practised,  the  difficulty  of  restraining 
themselves  would  be  taken  away  in  the  parti- 
cular case  I  am  speaking  of|  and  the  ioclinatioa 
would  not  be  able  to  conquer  the  avcr&soo^  fur 
there  must  certainly  be  something  shocking  to 
nature  in  the  thing  itself;  and  there  wants  no- 
thing but  a  decay  of  the  ferment  in  the  blood  to 
make  the  victory  easy«  and  to  bring  the  enemy  , 
to  be  subdued. 

And  to  add  to  this  physical  resolution  the  me- 
thods of  diet,  why  should  not  both  men  and  wo- 
men tie  themselves  by  solemn  vows,  promises, 
and  religious  rc^oluttons,  to  keep  thertisclvei 
within  bounds  ?  Perhaps  then  they  would  assist 
one  another  in  the  peiformancc.  Why  do  not 
protestants,  as  well  aa  papists,  enter  into  vows  of 
continence  ?  No  doubt  if  they  would  be  assist- 
ant to  one  another  to  brcnk  those  charms  of 
hell,  those  filters  and  bewitchings,  which  are  cer- 
tainly the  attacks  of  the  devil,  they  might  break 
them. 

Did  they  do  this  they  would  fortify  one  an- 
other in  the  ways  of  virtue  -,  and  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  be  drawn  into  crime  ;  a  threefold  cord 
is  not  easily  broken,  and  here  is  11  threefold  help : 
As,  1,  a  conviction  that  you  ought  to  perform  it ; 
2,  a  solemn  vow  to  engage  the  performance  i 
and,  3,  mutual  assistunce  both  in  the  vow  and  in 
the  resolution  to  pay  iL 

I  would  hope  that  this  vilt  practice  is  carried 
on  among  us  rather  lor  want  of  knowing  how 
offensive  it  is  than  for  want  of  power  to  resolve 
A  performance,  and  to  engage  the  mind  in  it* 
Custom  has  made  the  vice,  however  odious  in 
itself,  ao  natural  to  us,  that  there  aio  thousands 
of  people  among  us  at  this  time,  who,  if  you 
should  ask  about  it,  would  readily  answer  with  a 
surprise,  1  profess  **  I  never  thought  tt  had  been 
an  offence." 

Men  go  into  it  eagerly  without  consideration, 

F 
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Nature  g:iveB  faint  cheok§  to  the  mind  ;  Tor  rv<fn 
QAture,  loft  entirely  to  K*clf,  would  yet  havo  ^orne 
rvluctunoe,  and  would  a  Httlc  recoil  at  the  unaa. 
tural  aotiofit  But  the  men  are  used  to  it :  thtire 
il  no  exprcfti  lour  against  it ;  they  icc  no  notice 
token  of  it  m  the  Scripture,  or  in  nny  »iib5equ(?nt 
jnstitutioni ;  they  are  under  no  rcvtrainttof  that 
kind  i  and  where  should  they  then  be  restrained, 
and  by  what  ? 

Ignorane*,  then,  of  the  nnture  of  the  offence 
renden  the  mnn  in  diin;^or  of  committing  it. 
The  cuitom  of  the  country  he  livei  in  ia  a  terri- 
ble p]lca«  and  he  is  too  apt  to  cleave  to  it  and 
venture  upon  the  custom ;  he  knowf  no  law 
ag'aintt  it,  and  therefore  ae<**  no  crime,  no  breach 
of  any  law,  in  the  committing-  ic. 

How  wedk  11  corrupted  nature  not  to  see  the 
scanda}  of  to  really  odloui  and  filthy  a  praetrce, 
and  bow  far  U  this  ignorance  from  being  on  cji- 
ouMi  It  i«  indeed  a  tin  of  ignornnce,  hut  thtrn 
it  ii  a  criminal  ignorance  too,  and  «o  it  makes 
no  exouic  for.  but  agfravatc«  the  charge,  as 
murder  committed  in  drunkcnoeii  is  an  aggra> 
vated  murder. 

To  be  ignorant  of  a  thing  that  nature  dictates 
is  shtittfng  the  eyes  ogninsi  natural  lijrht,  rcsi^u 
ing  tiie  most  powerful  motive  that  can  be  found 
opposing  it.  Why  do  not  such  people  open 
tJieir  eyes  ?  Nature  assistii  (hem  to  do  it ;  hut 
the  debauched  incligation  will  fully  close  them  ; 
10  that  tlie  ignorance  is  really  as  criininat  as  the 
action* 

Saint  Franci?,  if  you  will  believe  the  wrileri 
of  his  hivtory,  was  partieulirly  pcrboeutcd  with 
wicked  and  rajring  itiu limit  ions  to  women  ;  and 
the  devil,  who»  by  I  be  ^vny.  knows  how  to  prompt 
us  in  that  particular  article,  where  nature  is 
weakest  and  moit  inelmed  to  yield,  often  laid 
itnares  for  him,  and  would  appear  to  him  in  the 
fhape  of  a  beautiful  lj\dy,  or  in  the  appearance 
of  lewtl  and  indecent  gestures.  But  to  resist 
him,  and  keep  down  iiie  rtbelling  vice  in  hts 
bloodi  be  wonld  fall  upon  his  body  with  the 
acourge  and  the  disnpline,  *^  Ha*  brother  ass*** 
says  he,  that  was  th«  beit  title  he  could  give  his 
carcavs^  ••  do  you  want  correciion?  Is  your  blood 
so  hoi  atill  ?"  1  lien  he  would  fa^t  forty  hourS) 
and  alt  the  white  whip  ond  tear  himself  with  a 
wire  scourge  till  he  made  the  blood  come. 

Be  the  history  true  or  not,  the  moral  ia  good« 
The  unmortificd  pampered  carcass  is  the  real 
fund  of  all  these  r^gini;,  tyrannifing  inuhnattonB, 
which  we  make  our  simple  excus<»  for  dami^ 
sordid  thing! ;  and  (hough  I  do  not  prescrtt  ^ 
disciphnes  and  faitlngi,  by  way  of  meritorio 
mortihcation  in  thii  case,  as  the  papists  do  ;  yn 
I  mutt  toll  my  gmliy  reader  they  arc  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  oate  to  reduce  the  (cnrcoas; 
body  into  a  due  subjection  to  (the  toui)  reason; 
and  he  that  cannot  otherwise  conquer  an  out- 
rageous appetite,  ought  and  must  u^e  the  proper 
methods  to  rrduce  it ;  the  cause  must  be  taken 
away  that  the  effect  may  cease. 

A  man  who  not  only  has  a  rational  soul,  but 
has  the  powers  and  faculties  of  it,  lijt.  his  under- 
standing and  will  In  their  duo  exorcise,  should  be* 
aahamed  lo  say  he  cannot  restrain  thii  or  tiNit 
cor  •  **;tion;the  iiftertiohs  are  tertmnly 
ti;.  'I  a  subordinate  fetation  in  the  toul, 

en.: ^       _d  in  subjection  to  the  understanding. 


Uo  that  gives  them  leave  to  advance  beyond  (I 
appointment,  suffers  his  soul  to  be  hurried 
the  stream  of  the  ufTectionSf  is  to  Uf  divttt^d  af 
himself,  and  out  of  his  own  fovefumenti  md 
out^ht  to  uic  rational  means  to  reoover  thtcs- 
ercJsQ  of  his  reason,  and  to  gtv#  IbOM 
tumultuous  thingsit  called  the  aff^otion^  a 
severe  cheoki 

This  doctrine  of  diaoiphno  and  mortifieatioii, 
how  muoh  toovcr  it  may  look  like  p<»|ierv . 
withstanding  a  most  absolutely  ocoauk 
in  the  life  of  u  man  of  sense  .  mi^h  i  am 

not  talking  of  it  hert  as  a  r*  •  cite,  si 

leatt  not  in  the  manner  aod  u ^. 

merit,  as  the  papists  practise  Hi  yt?t  1  m 
it  is  the  most  ctfcctual  means  to  an^wet  > 
in  siiah  coses  as  thcsCi 

If  it  be  truo  that  the  afectlona,  whicih  art  the 
grosiest  part  of  the  man,  are  up  in  ' 

mob  is  raised  in  his  aoul,  for  such  U 

must  be  raised  to  suppress  them ;   \--  -. 

bo  supprcsaod  by  violence ;  the  torrent  nt 
cheekcdj  and  the  man  be  reduce  d  to  the  ^nn 
ment  of  himself,  and  brought  into  gooU  <■      ■    - 
proper  powers  j  for  as  it  is  (in  nUon)  a  i; 
his  soul,  nnd  <i  rebtttion  ii^'.un»t  the  jutt  amau 
ninn  of  his  reason,  6o  Im  iiiiiat   u«e  Ui«  tmiiil 
nature  haa  put  into  hit  hand  to  tjuaah  ami  ^tau. 
press  the  rebt^lhon,  and  chiuu  the«i  tl^i 
gajley-slavea  to  tho  oar«  to  bumble  uid 
them. 

Tho  allegory  is  good ;  il  Is  the  Ifteigiil  of  tftt 
animat  spirits  which  o<  caaions  ali  theeaorlataficisi 
in  the  Hile(.tiun8,  and  thoi^e  heats  are  to  be  aibvlei 
by  uutpteriltes  and  diiie.iphrje.  Nature  calb  tar  it, 
whether  religion  calls  fur  it  or  Di» ;  tt  is  a  pohk 
ticol  an  well  as  a  phy«ical  method  :  prmdmnm 
will  direct ;  and  any  physician,  if  you  wefts' ' 
nestiy  to  tell  him  your  case,  would  take  It 
disease  in  the  blood,  an  indamisiatioa  and 
in  the  head  or  elsewhere,  and  would 
you  just  ituch  phytic,  such  at>i>(tneoo««iio4 
mortitkatiuoB  as  I  meutton,  m  Iho  bett  mcdicifw 
for  it  oa  It  distemper, 

1  aiu  tlte  longer  upon  thia  subject  ol 
nence  and  moriiiiciitton  in  this   plae«| 
ihr    ,  -  .   - -p  in  ihii  article  is,  the  atn 
>ii  (oogreat,  and  that  wo  cannot 

pi*  Ljgh  il  ou^'ht  rather  t'l   iu  t^kui, 

noL     Now,  were  it  really  true  (hi 
not  reduce  and  conquer  tlie  inr!i 
force  of  oidjnory  resolution,   i 
the  principle  of  it  is  the  mex: 

,.,,.. u,.. I         \v.,,...    „j^y^    if  tbo    muii 

i  put  out  a  lire  , 
Mkingaway  Uh^  ' 
imimv  method;  the  tirkt  mii\ 
must  do  it.  No  hre  burns  upt.. 
WB  cjiU  burning,  is  nothing  h 
dividing  the  particles  of  mat 
be  removed,  (here  is  nothing  iu  bi  p,iraia, 
to  operate  upon,  and  the  0rc  goes  out  of 
'liie  like  plea  for  mortifioA&oas  holds 
most  of  the  other  cases  I  have 


work  ;  for  should  we  trace  all  tba  rmi^f  i  fl 

winch  1  have   toueheil  ni  in  the  formar  fiart  v  T 

this  work  to  their  true  f>rl^lnal«  ne  ahottM  la*^ 
much  oi  it  owing  to  the  axiravaganoa  «f 
Itviog  in   England  f  1   meui  as  to  miaf 
drinking*     What  is  the  naaoa  we  havu  so 
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p«of»1«  die  of  fevers  here  more  than  in  any  other 
pmn  of  the  world  ?  and  that,  every  year  or  two, 
Vtt  have  what  wc  call  a  iwiv  djatemper,  which 
etrrici  off  so  many  that  at  thofe  leaioni  the 
weekly  bills  In  London  riie  up  to  six  huodred  or 
Mven  hundred  a  week  ?  Why  U  the  smiiJI-pox 
•o  fataLi  and  particularly  amoog  the  ^eoiry  and 
peraoQi  of  distmction,  but  because  of  the  ei- 
cMet  af  eating  and  drinking,  in  whioh^  as  well 
•a  in  the  nature  of  Mrhut  we  eat  and  drink*  we  ^o 
)>eyoQd  the  reit  of  mankind  ? 

The  aoane  reason  is  to  be  given  for  other  thtfifs  ; 
the  lame  excesses  ferment  the  blood,  raise  the 
•pirita,  and  (iroduce  all  the  ijn moderate  scanda^ 
loaa  Itiings  which  J  have  been  com  plaining  of, 
a«d  wiiteh  there  is  so  much  reason  to  complain 
of  amoo^  us;  jn  which  the  Turks  and  savages 
appear  to  act  more  like  men  of  reaion  than 
vc  do. 

Their  way  of  living  ii  not  so  high ;  their  blood 
not  boil  with  (he  same  intemperate  heat«, 
oomcqueotly  their  abstinence  is  not  so  much  a 
viitue ,  but  I  must  add  too,  that  our  incontinence 
if  the  more  a  vice ;  'tis  a  crime  occasioned  by  a 
flrine  ;  and  we  ought  to  use  temperance  first  in 
smr  diet,  and  then  we  shall,  with  the  more  easei 
practise  temperance  in  otb-r  things. 

The  erime  of  Sodom,  however  tiODatural  the 
am  which  they  practised,  is  laid  all  upon 
ft  oause,  which  was  of  the  same  kind  with  ours^ 
pride  and  idlencis  and  fulness  of  bread.  By 
which  J  understand  that  their  lascivious  wicked- 
Deaa  proceeded  from  their  luiunous  diet ;  sloth 
and  gluttony  enraged  th<?ir  btood ;  and  they  sat 
vpoii  the  high  places  to  do  evil. 

Oar  fulness  of  bread  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  a  fm^at  n^sittant  to  our  immoderate  appetite 
another  way;  for  this  high  feeding  gives  hl^h 
spirita*  and  these  prompt  to  all  exorbitant  crimes. 
msb^vm  of  the  animal  spirits  fill  and  tire  the  blood, 
•ml  when  those  heals  rage,  then  the  head  con- 
travel  wkkednofi.  I  need  not  tpeak  it  plainer, 
tibe  case  is  easily  understood*  Nothing  can  bring 
111  to  a  lift!!  of  moderation  in  our  pleasures  like  a 
life  of  temperance  and  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

But  1  come  from  the  cause  to  the  crime^  and 
Bttit  tay  a  word  or  two  more  to  that. 

Among  all  the  brutish  circumstances  of  it,  this 
(i  one,  that  it  is  an  action  stripped  of  all  modest 
pretences,  all  tolerable  excuses;  ai  it  la  a  mere 
iiCt  of  pollution,  so  there  is  not  one  word  to  be 
laid  to  extenuate  it ;  the  man  can  only  say,  that 
h     '  u<  an  excnriion  of  mere  seniuaiity,  or 

^  M>n  to  the  llcsh.     There  can  be  no  end 

lu  .  ,  ^.  ..a«>on  for  it)  that  can  be  so  much  as 
named  without  blushing.  The  woman  is  with 
child,  that  is  supp^tat^d.  It  is  known,  and  she 
•cktiowledget  U.  What,  then,  can  be  said  on  that 
pidc?  The  end  of  the  conjugal  act  is  already 
ftciswcfed;  wherefore  doi-s  he  come  near  her? 
U  is  only  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  vice,  only 
fn  »r  iMtv  h\B  frailest  partt  to  please  himself,  or, 
u  ipture  says,    **To  fulfil  the  lusta  of 

l; 

't  Lu  ^i  an  end  so  base,  so  mean,  so  absurd, 
tKftt  no  christJiio  man  can  plead  it  in  excuse; 
ajid  yet«  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  other  eicuae  for  it  i  in  short,  it  is  a  mere 
ihAiaelets  ate  of  a  woman  to  abate  the  beat  of 


his  spirits,  and  cool  hii  blood;  it  is  making  a 
necessary- ho uao  of  his  wife,  and  nothing  more  or 
less ;  and  that  indeed  im  a  sordid  thing,  &o  much 
as  in  the  suggestion  of  it ;  it  is  adding  Bcand«il  lo 
the  crime,  covering  it  without  a  cover;  there  is 
no  excuse  can  be  made  for  it,  no  tolerabk  name 
be  given  to  it  (that  1  can  find  at  leaU)  but  this 
of  matrimonial  whoredom,  according  to  my  title. 
Let  us  then  think  of  reforming  this  scandalous 
practice;  let  us  look  at  it  in  a  due  perspective, 
in  a  clear,  open  light.  If  any  one  thing  can  with 
modesty  be  said  in  defence  of  it,  let  us  hear  it; 
if  not,  if  it  is  to  be  only  confessed  as  a  crime,  let 
it  be  forsaken  as  a  crime.  What  cannot  be 
defended,  ought  to  be  reformed:  what  every 
one  is  ashamed  to  speak  for»  none  should  be 
ofthamed  to  forsake« 

I  could  offer  some  examples  upon  this  subject, 
but  tfaey  are  of  such  a  coar^  kind  that  it  is  too 
foul  to  mention ;  there  is  no  entering  into  the 
particulars  ;  it  would  offend  the  ears  of  all  those 
that  have  the  least  pretence  to  modesty.  Some 
of  our  worthy  neighbours  will,  indeed,  on  this 
very  score,  pass  unreproved,  and  the  tilthy  cir^ 
cum  stances  not  be  animadverted  upon  because 
they  cannot  be  mentioned ;  but  it  is  so,  it  cannot 
be  helped,  lo  they  must  escape. 

I  have  the  honour  to  converse  with  some  gen* 
tlemen  so  abstemious,  that  thoy  are  able  to  clear 
themselves  of  this  charge;  and  it  is  to  their 
honour  that  I  mention  it ;  though,  but  in  general, 

Sir   W-^^   G and   his  lady   have  treated 

one  another  always  with  such  justice  and  with 
such  reserve  in  this  case,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
the  lady  has  found  herself  with  child,  she  always 
lodged  in  apartments  by  herself  till  sho  was 
delivered,  and  the  like  at  other  suasoni,  that  no 
occasion  might  ^flur,  where  there  was  so  much 
love,  to  hare  any  excess. 

Nor  has  this  modest  custom  been  so  much  a 
stronger  to  our  ancestors  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  us,  a  truth  not  ut  alt  to  our  advantage  ; 
this  was,  without  doubt,  the  original  of  that  good 
custom  among  persons  of  quality,  and  of  any 
tolerable  fortunes,  to  have  separate  apartnicni4, 
the  gentleman's  lodgings  and  the  lady's  being 
separate,  ao  that,  when  dooeney  requiredi  they 
went  from  ono  another  Ibr  •  while  till  proper 
times  returned,  and  made  lod|^og  together  raa- 
jionable  again. 

It  i»  true  middling  families  have  not  this 
convenience,  and  cannot  keep  separate  lodgings 
furnished  for  one  another ;  it  may  bo  said  of  such, 
indeed,  that  they  have  the  greater  exercise  for 
their  virtue,  because  they  are  obliged  always  to 
lodge  together.  But  how  great  soever  the 
exercise  is,  and  how  dtfBcult  soever  to  bo  pat  in 
practice,  still,  as  it  it  a  virtue,  it  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  can  any 
man  bo  said  to  Uvea  life  of  virtue  that  negtcets  it. 
The  rest  is  all  prostitution  :  nay,  it  Is  worke. 
It  is  tmnaturai,  it  is  a  kind  of  lesser  toiimuyf  for 
I  doubt  not  but  Sodom's  sini,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  laid^  ua  t  have  observed,  in  high 
teeding,  emphatically  expressed  in  the  sacred 
text  by  ^'  fulnciia  of  bread,"  so  iho  coniequcuccs 
broke  out  in  divers  other  exccssea  besjdei  that 
one  detestable  crime  which  bean  the  name  and 
reproach  of  the  place  to  this  day.  Their  gorged 
stomachs  discovered  themsdvas,  no  doubt,  in  oU 
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th-Q  excesses  of  a  pmvokcd  appetite  and  an 
Inflamed  blood ;  and  ii  la  £0,  In  like  cuics,  to  ilm 
day. 

Wo  biivc  a  testimony  or  this  in  alt  places,  and, 
I  may  sav,  in  alJ  ages  of  the  world  :  the  high 
feeders  arc  Ihe  high  Hvcra;  excess  of  wine  is 
df^scribed  in  Scripture  Co  produce  excess  of  vice, 
and  tlio  (iro  of  nature  burns  in  proportion  to  the 
fuel  Hence  the  Italians,  a  nation  who  revel  in 
all  the  varieties  of  luxury*  such  aa  rich  wines, 
luscious  fruits,  high  sauces,  pickles,  preserves, 
sweetmeats,  and  perfumes,  to  on  excess,  bow  do 
the  hellish  6res  rage  in  them.  How  do  they  ruQ 
out  to  all  the  extremes  of  crimmal  riot,  even  to 
that  fury  of  love  calkd  jealousy,  and  this  oRen 
cndmg  in  blood.  How  do  they  dwell  in  wan- 
tonness and  Idsciviousness,  and  carry  it.  on  to  aJl 
the  most  unnatural  extremes  of  the  dead  lake 
ittcif,  and  thii  not  only  now,  but  in  the  Komaua' 
ttnie  also  it  was  the  like. 

At  the  same  time  the  more  moderate  feeding 
nations  round  them  arc  in  proporlioo  less 
outragcoui  in  their  vkc,  and  whether  it  be  from 
any  principle  of  virtue  or  no,  they  are  so  by  the 
mere  consequence  of  things ;  they  live  more 
spario^jfly,  and  their  Hood  u  kept  lower,  not 
always  mfliimed  (as  is  the  case  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  world) ;  they  are  forbid  wine,  which 
tothuic  uorthcinclinmtcs  is  tlie  fuel  of  outrageous 
anions,  and  leads  to  innumerable  crimes. 

How  easily,  then,  is  this  scandalous  excess  to 
be  cured*  They  have  very  little  regard  to 
modesty,  to  the  demands  of  their  reason  or  of 
religion,  who  will  not  reduce  themselves  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  in  order  to  mortify  gueh 
criuiiuul  desires  OS  these  ;  if  a  little  abatement 
of  wine,  or  of  strong,  nourishing,  and  rich  diyts, 
and  feeding  more  sparingly,  would  do  it,  th»j 
must  have  no  desire  to  live  within  bounds,  hke 
christians  and  like  men,  who  will  not  abate  a 
little  at  the  trencher,  that  they  may  be  able  lo 
ftt»atc  in  another  pi  nee. 

Gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  too  near  akin 
to  the  debaucheries  of  love,  as  they  may  well  be 
styled,  not  to  be  called  the  parents  of  the  vice, 
tf  you  restrain  the  original,  you  cut  off  the  sequent 
crime ;  if  the  springs  are  cut  u^',  the  streams 
will  soon  fail ;  if  the  fountains  arc  stopped,  the 
rivers  wdl  soon  be  dry :  and  they  ihat  will  not 
suflcr  so  small  a  tnoriificatioQ  as  the  denying 
themselves  a  little  in  the  excesses  of  the  table 
and  the  bottle  in  urdcr  to  abate  some  of  the  more 
criminal  excesses  in  the  other  placj,  loudly  tell 
us  they  are  in  love  with  tlie  crimu,  thai  they 
arc  pleased  with  the  vice ;  and  that  it  i&  not 
that  they  cannot  restrain  thomst'lves,  but  that, 
delighting  in  the  vile  part,  they  do  no  not  desire 
to  restruiu  themselves,  or  to  be  restrained  ;  ihat 
the)  will  not  remove  the  fuel,  lest  the  fire  should 
abate.  Thus  one  excess  follows  another:  a 
debauchery  of  one  kind  follows  the  debauchery  of 
another  ;  the  matrimonial  whoredom  follows  the 
drunkenness  and  the  gluttony  by  the  same 
necessity,  and  as  naturally,  as  the  consequence 
follows  the  cau&c  ;  tht;  influx  occasions  the  efflux, 
und  the  man  is  but  ilie  same ;  he  is  a  volunteer 
in  both,  a  willing  servant  to  the  devil,  and 
desires  not  to  be  delivered  from  the  pleasing 
necesiity* 

1  am  the  longer  upon  it  here,  oa  I  laid  beforct 
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because,  indeed,  it  is  Ihe  same  thing  in  aU  tilt 
other  wicked  things  I  have  mentioned  In  this 
work.  Whence  cornea  all  the  iodeoent  lamtd 
tilings  we  have  been  talking  of  but  Crom  tbitiii 
of  Sodom,  via.,  fulness  of  bread  ?  While  iIn 
stomach  is  gorged  with  animal  food,  of  which 
nation  la  the  world  feeds  Uko  us,  while  tl» 
blood  is  filled  with  these  pungent  particlea,  aod 
the  veins  swelled  with  aoimol  spirits,  no  wooder 
the  seminal  vessels  are  over-full,  and  iitsiBMl 
the  man  to  a  dismission  or  evacualioo*  evw  il 
price  of  his  virtue,  of  hit  conacieucc,  and  of  hb 
reason. 

Let  them  that  ore  truly  desiroui  to  prevent 
Ibis  unhappy  eruption  of  cooscquencet  b^p«  h 
the  right  place;  abate  the  first  mLscliicfi  let 
them  remove  Ihe  causing  evil,  and  the  eosM* 
q*tent  evil  will  die  of  course. 

A  mortilicatioD  of  the  pabte  would  be  as 
ciTcctual  reformation  upon  the  Ufc ;  by  a  dot 
regimen  of  diet  we  might  brinK  our.'^elvcs  to  be* 
reformed  regular  notion,  and  laee  oo  oiber  mwf 
ever  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

We  are  ruined  in  our  morals  by  lanrful  thlQgpi 
the  excesses  in  our  lawful  enjovmcnls  milM 
them  crimioiil ;  even  our  needful  snpptica  of  life 
arc  the  ruin  of  life.  Wa  not  only  Uig  our  grates 
with  our  teeth  by  mingling  our  dtscasei  wit^  oar 
food,  nourishing  diEtemper  and  life  together,  but 
we  even  eat  our  way  into  eternity,  and  damn  oar 
souls  will]  our  teelh;  guawir^{  our  way  throujcb 
ihe  doors  of  Ihe  devil's  castle  with  our  leetk 
in  a  word,  the  drunkard  may  be  well  aa*d  l9 
drink  himself  to  the  devil ;  the  nice  eating  glut- 
ton feeds  and  fattens  hiinself  up  (or  the  devltV 
slaughter- bo usc>  because  one  vice  feeds  aaotktr 
till  they  are  made  ripe  for  hcU  by  the  dtftraeCed 
ujc  of  lawful  and  laudable  tilings  ;  making  lair« 
ful  and  even  necessary  things  criminiLl.  and  aow^ 
ing  the  seeds  of  vice  in  the  ordinary  ptotigliii^ 
of  mere  nature. 

How  usefully  might  we  apply  this  to  our  pv* 
ticular  friends,  of  whom  so  many  will  stnva  td 

bluih  when  tliey  read  it.     A-^-^  h ,  itM^ 

had  never  been  a  whore-moster  if  ho  had  not 
dined  so  oRen  at  Puntack's ;  nor  had  good  aad 

grave  Sir  L W  visited  Tabby  It— «  by 

moonlight.  If  he  had  not  dweltyto  many  dark 
evenings  at  Biown's  ;  so  he  goes  from  tiie  boUil 
to  the  bawdy-house,  in  which  the  man  may  be 
sdd  only  to  act  nature,  and  pursue^  ai  all  tbe 
world  docsi  the  direct  course  of  cause  «od  ciOMi^. 
quence.  ^ 

jf  G W^—  will  cease  to  make  hii  bowl 

a  stews,  his  marriage- bed  a  pollution,  and  brii^ 

his  modest  wife  to  a,  necessity  of  tumiAg  h0 

slipper  the  wrong  side  upward  at  iiim,  if  be    ^ 

be  able  to  give  a  better  excuse  for  his  matri 

nial  whoredom  than  that  he  r         ' 

him  cease  to  cat  three  hours 

fast,  let  him  not  gorge  at  noou 

at  ihc  table,  or  drink  at  night  tiil  i< 

it;  let  him  read  •  Cornaro  of  Vci.- 

upon  two  ounces  and  live  drachin^ 

half-a-pint  of  wine  in  three  days. 

for  it,  his  wife  shall  not  lock  hr 

coming  to  bed  to  a  fury,  tur.  i:  pcoot 

against  him  to  get  him  bound  ^  lavfoarW 

a  christian,  for  fear  of  being  murdersd  in  tht 

lawful  method  of  man  and  wife. 


MadiDea  by  day  will  be  madmen  by  ni^btj 
Ifliey  that  hdve  no  government  of  themsclvcione 
wnj»  how  thould  th'^y  htirc  it  anothiJr  way?  I 
expect  it  will  be  objected  here,  that  the  iiatioDf 
wiitch  r  have  named,  such  as  tbo  Turks  and 
Moor**  though  they  drink  no  wine,  and  dr>  not 
fised,  as  wo  do,  upon  ^esh,  yet  are  as  inricked  and 
^cious  ai  other  people. 

That  those  nations  arc  vicious  may  be  true ; 
and  having  no  laws  of  conscience  or  religion  to 
rmtmin  them,  they  are,  no  doubtj  much  the 
sparse.  But  )et  I  deny  one  part,  viz..  that  they 
are  so  privately  w  I  eked,  so  lawfully  tcwd,  as  I 
oaf  I  it,  as  we  are  ;  they  have  their  many  wives, 
as  they  will,  but  not  so  much  conjugal  lewdness 
aa  1  believe  we  have,  and  1  have  many  reasons 
to  think  so. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  indeed  one,  but 
bave  I  not  given  twenty  instances  of  matrimonial 
irharedom  In  the  compass  of  this  work  ?  Js  not 
tlM  common  ordinary  course  of  our  married 
loMe  ones  a  series  of  most  scandalous  doings, — 
aacbi^  and  of  such  kind,  as  rhc  Mahometans  and 
iBvaipet,  who  have  no  guide  but  nature,  no  check 
bdt  the  aversions  of  common  sense,  would  abhor? 

Of  the  s«irae  nature  with  this,  is  that  of  a  man 
coming  to  his  wjfc  after  child-bearing,  nnd  before 
hcT  body  be  sut!icicntly  tleiinsed  from  it;  natural 
Impurities,  before  the  seasons  set  apnrt  for  her 
proper  purg^ations  are  finishedt  This  Is  an  arti- 
ole  to  be  ligtitly  touched  too,  because,  forsooth^ 
ire  will  not  bear  to  be  spoken  plainly  to  of  the 
thing!  which  wc  yet  arc  openly  and  shamclcBsly 
guilty  of. 

This  It  one  of  the  breaches  mankind  make  in 

Ch^ir  ordinary  practice,  not   up9n  the  laws    of 

Recency  only,  but  upon  the    law  of  nature;  for 

[«e  separation  Is  evidently  direrled  by  the  kw 

■^nature  ;  it  is  dictated  from  the  irsl  principles 

^tfthat  knowledge  which  the  ojost  ignorant  are 

^■mished  with  of  themsi.'lvt?$. 

■    The  women,  indeed,  ought  to  be  the  conser* 

vators  of  this  law  j  and  aa  they  sepm  to  have  a 

kind  of  absolute  power  over  themselves  during 

ihetr  ordinary  separations,  they  seem  to  be  the 

moat  iihargeable  with  the  breach  of  it,  bt-causo 

%k€j  are  not  altogether  so  passive  at  this  time  as 

■i  another. 

If  there  is  a  breach  of  modcity  here,  it  is  on 
her  side  chiefly,  and  therefore  the  reproof  Is  to 
her,  and  ought  to  b4»  so  taken ;  for  it  is  as  noto* 
rums  a  chari^e  upon  her  as  that  of  admitting  a 
man«  upon  promise  of  miitrimony,  before  it  was 
formed  into  a  marriage  ;  which,  indcect^  though 
the  aggressing  was  charge ab!o  upon  the  roan,  yet 
the  yielding  or  consenting,  which  was  .wholly 
upon  the  woman's  side,  and  in  her  power,  plainly 
makes  her  chargeable  with  the  offence,  makes  it 
all  her  own  act  and  deed  ;  so  it  is  here ;  and 
therefore  it  is  true  that  the  crime  is  her's,  and 
the  reproof  is  upon  her,  and  upon  her  only. 

The  taw  of  God»  in  tha  public  institution  of 
the  Ji'wish  economy,  states  this  case  with  respect 
to  the  woman*s  separation  after  child-bearing  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  thuugh  the  Jewish  con- 
stiiuttoijs  being  abolished,  do  not  seem  to  be 
hifidlng  to  uf,  yet  they  are  certainly  a  just  rule 
for  OS  to  state  a  christian  regimen  or  government 
IVom  i  they  arc  a  good  standard  to  measure  de* 
eeney  tnd  the  laws  of  good  order  by  -,  they  were 


certainly  formed  upon  the  most  perfect  model  of 
justice  and  equity,  perfectly  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  are  binding  in  decency,  if  they 
arc  not  absolutely  so  in  conscience,  and  under 
the  usual  penalties,  as  the  rest  of  God*«  law  at 
that  time  was. 

Moat  of  the  sacred  constilations  of  the  Jewish 
state  were  enjoined  upon  the  severest  penalty — 
generally  of  death,  being  cut  off  from  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord,  Sec,  \  and  amongst  those 
things  to  which  those  severities  were  annexed, 
those  which  respected  uncleanness  and  natural 
or  accidental  pollutions,  were  some  of  tlie  chit'f, 
such  as  having  the  disease  of  the  leprosy,  issues 
of  blood,  noy,  even  eating  leavened  bread  in  the 
seven  days  of  the  passover;  counterfeiting  the 
sacred  oil  aud  the  sacred  perfume  were  punished 
with  death.  *'  that  soul  was  to  bo  cut  off/'  kcr.  the 
reason  was,  because  it  was  a  despising  the  legis^ 
lator.  But  when  he  comes  to  enjoin  the  need- 
ful puriB cations,  and  the  particular  uncleannesses 
which  were  to  be  purged  by  washings  and  sepa- 
rations, as  also  for  the  eating  of  blooel,  the  ren- 
ions  arc  given  in  plain  words  ;  God  speaks  them 
himself;  —  "I  have  separated  you  from  other 
people  that  ye  should  be  mine,  and  ye  sholl  be 
holy  unto  mc,**  oi  In  Exodus,  chap,  xii ;  and  Levi- 
ticus, chop,  nv  and  xvii;  and  several  other  places. 

Now,  if  these  legal  purifications  were  ap- 
pointed only  that  the  people  might  be  n  more 
exactly  clean  and  sanctidcd  people  than  the 
other  nations  about  them,  the  reason  holds, 
though  (he  sanction  of  that  particular  coDstitu- 
lion  is  ceased,  OS  in  other  cases;  for  exampli;^ 
the  law  for  the  man  who  had  trflspn.S5ed  upon 
his  nei;jl:bour,  cheated  or  dccelvod  him,  was 
made  t(f  appoint  a  sacrifice  to  atone  for  the 
crime,  and  reatitutioa  for  the  trespass;  the 
crime  is  still  the  same,  though  the  manner  of 
making  nn  atonement  for  it  is  ceased. 

The  unclojinness  is  the  same  whether  the  law 
be  in  force  or  no.  By  the  Mosaic  institution, 
the  woman  was  to  perform  her  separatiorj — or, 
what  was  then  called  a  purification— a  certain 
time ;  upon  her  bringing  forth  a  male  child,  she 
performed  an  exact  quarantine,  viz.,  three  and 
thirty  days,  and  seven  days ;  and  for  n  female 
child  she  was  obliged  to  perform  a  double  qou* 
rantinct  namely,  sixty  and  six  days,  and  fourteen 
days  ;  duriucr  which  time  the  man  vvds  not  to  be 
suJTi:rcd  to  come  near  her,  or  so  much  as  to  louch 
her,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  as  above. 

Now,  not  to  insi&t  upou  the  legal  purilicationi 
of  that  strict  law  enjoined  from  above,  and  which 
had  %\ich  Golid  reasons  given  for  it,  yet  the  law 
of  nature,  upon  nliich  all  that  part  is  originally 
fodp^led^  is  the  same.  You  may  say  the  neglect 
of  it  is  ilot  a  mortal  sin,  or  that  deserves  death. 
But  you  cannot  say  it  is  not  a  pudor,  a  ihame- 
ful,  an  immodest  thing,  or  that  it  is  not  loath- 
some and  odious,  even  in  its  own  nature;  for  the 
regulation  of  clean  and  unclean,  like  right  and 
wrong,  is  still  the  same,  settled  and  unulterahle, 
as  things  established  in  the  law  of  nature,  which 
are  not  altered  by  customs  and  habits,  whether 
good  or  evil. 

}t  is  true  that  our  usage  has  reduced  the»e 
separatioDS  and  purgations  of  the  §cx  to  a  month 
or  thirty  days,  which  the  law  of  God  had  fixed 
at  six  weeks,  and  has  made  no  difference  to  the 


iimti  of  separatioo  between  the  circuin^tjincet  of 
.1  mile  or  fflinaU'  birth:  for  all  which  we  give 
|ili)9ieul  rea!»Diis,  auch  as  genertilly  intisfy  our 
(cruplei  ia  thoa«  afTiiirs  :  nor  t«  tt  my  busineis  to 
dispute  here  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  altera^ 
tion,  nnd  whether  it  is  sufliciently  grounded  ;— 
our  phyfticiiins  and  anatomUu  are  best  able  to 
(inaiver  for  that  part,  and  I  Buppo§Q  can  do  it. 

But  even,  with  ali  the  abatement  of  days,  and 
I  doubt  not  it  is  reduced  as  low  a»  it  can  bo,  yet 
t  tiiy,  with  that  abatement  we  lind  it  is  not  ob- 
tervcd  ;  our  Ubertine  age  breaks  through  it  all, 
and  if  it  were  a  fortnight^  would  perhaps  do  the 
Skimc  ;  and  this  is  the  thing  1  complaia  of  j  and 
for  want  of  which  decency,  or  rather  duty,  peo- 
ple of  this  acre  mciy  be  justly  said  to  deserve  the 
C(rnsurc  which  a  wise  and  good  man  put  lately 
upon  thcm«  namely*  that  we  have  not  less  holi- 
wess  than  our  anccstorj,  nor  less  honesty,  but 
much  more  ;  otily  that  he  thought  the  hoUness 
and  the  honesty  of  the  days  ddTcred,  and  that 
some  things  would  pass  now  for  hoUness  and  for 
honesty  with  us  whieh  would  not  pois  for  (uch 
with  our  anceators. 

This  indeed  may  alter  the  case  very  much, 
and  the  ages  may  dilTer  in  the  spcdcs  when  they 
do  not  differ  ia  the  name  of  the  things;  the 
standard  of  virtue  may  alter  ai  the  standard  of 
our  coins  frequently  do  ;  but  the  real  thing,  the 
lilvcr,  and  its  intrinsic  rate  or  value,  alters  not, — 
it  b  always  the  same  and  ever  will  be. 

To  bring  it  down  to  the  case  in  hand.  Virtue 
and  modesty  were  tbingn  our  aneettori  had  to 
value  themseK'cs  upon  in  a  particular  manner ; 
and  indeed  they  had  a  great  share  of  them,  such 
OS  they  might  justly  value  themselves  upon. 
Now  we  may  boast,  i  hope,  of  virtue  ami 
honesty  in  quantity  as  much  as  they,  and  1  bc-> 
lieve  we  do  tulk  as  loudly  of  it  as  ever  they  did  ; 
but  whether  our  virtue  and  our  honesty  arc  of  as 
fine  a  standard  or  not^  I  dare  not  enter  upon  .n 
nice  toquiry  into  that  part  for  sundry  good  rea- 
sons, not  10  fit,  perhaps,  to  meat  ion,  as  we  might 
wish  they  were. 

bomcttmcs  1  am  afraid  there  is  a  baser  alloy 
among  us,  and  that  the  species  is  a  Uttle  altered 
(in  these  ages  of  mirth  and  good  feeding)  ;  I  will 
not  venture  to  say  it  is  not  so.  But  even  in  the 
particular  before  me,  I  have  been  told  our  fore- 
nilhers  were  stricter  in  thetr  adhering  to  the 
ttws  of  nsture  than  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to 
be;  that  they  abhorred  the  pollutions  that  I 
earn  plain  of,  and  that  they  left  us,  their  postc 
flty,  much  a  sounder  and  healthier  generation  for 
tbat  very  thing,  perhaps,  tbao  we  may  leave 
thos«  that  are  to  oome  after  us. 

tt  is  a  very  unhappy  case,  that  these  praeticcs 
ihoutd  aRect  oosterity  so  much  as  they  say  they 
do,  because  wnether  we  consider  it  so  much  as  we 
mijcht  do  or  not,  \  cannot  doubt  but  our  children 
will  be  touched  in  their  health  and  constitution  a 
Uttlis  if  it  be  but  a  tittle,  by  the  corrupt  practices 
of  this  lewd  age.  What  we  brinir  upon  ourselves 
is  nothing  hut  to  ourselves,  and  wo  might  be  apt 
to  say,  WG  alone  should  suffer  for  it;  and  it  were 
well  if  it  were  no  otho-rwise* 

But  to  forfeit  for  our  potterilyt  to  entail  dis- 
eases upon  the  blood  of  our  sucoesaors,  to  send 
them  iBlo  the  world  with  achioff  beadi,  rbeuma- 
tic  joJiit%  entailed  diseAses,  Innamed  blood,  and 


offeoted  nerves,  and  cause  tncm.  .i^ 
to  come  weeping  into  the  world,  an 
out  of  it ;  ihia  would  give  a  const 
paniii:  of  remorse  J  and  make  ut 
children's    sorrows  a  little  by  sighing  lor  i 
sometimes  before  they  are  born. 

Life  at  best  brings  sorrotrs  enoiifh  with 
and  we  need  not  seem  to  be  oooecmcd  lett  oor 
children  should  not  have  tbtif  share  of  thim  i 
they  will  bring  evils  of  that  kind  enough  (and 
fast  enough  too)  upon  themselves ;  vra  have  no 
need  to  send  them  into  time  with  an  inberitaocf 
of  crippled  joints  and  aching  bones,  and  take  carp 
to  give  them  cause  to  curse  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  as  many  do  every  day. 

1  make  no  doubt  but  the  iotanpsranec  aad 
excesses  I  have  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  havK 
sometimes  descended  from  lifie  to  line  1o  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  that  nuof  of 
the  miseries  of  life  are  owing  to  tbt  inhiM 
blood  of  those  that  went  before  tbera.  Aod  let 
such  people  reHeot  seriously  apon  the  nomberof 
children  born  into  the  world  in  this  lumrirat, 
intemperate,  vicious  age,  and  in  this  city  in  par* 
ticulor,  who  die  ki  the  very  infancy  of  their 
life,  who  comto;r  into  the  world  loaded  wttti 
distempers,  the  effect  of  their  parenU*  inUmner, 
ance  and  unnatural  excesaet,  struggle  a  few  days 
with  the  unequal  burden  of  11  fe,  and  exfirt 
under  the  weight  of  it. 

\t  h  but  within  a  few  days  that  I  have  i«n 
examples   of    this   kind  in   families  within  tht 
reach  of  a  little  inquiry.     One  has  four  childrrn  |l 
left  out  of  twenty-four;  another  has  two  out  uf 
eighteen;  another  three  out  of  twenty.Cwo  ;  saj 

so  of  many  moro  ;  »hcro<u  T C ,  a  mas 

of  virtue  and  temperance,  within   the  r**ac  h  cJf 
my  own  acquaintance,  has  had  t hi r  '■, 

and  ncvcr4»urtcd  one,  but  at  ointt 
sees  them  all  grown  up  men  anH  w. 
strong,  fruitful,  and  full  of  chil'irei 

G O ,    another   an*  •.  n 

religious  gentleman,  had  but 

wife  dying  young,  and  himsf  ji 

wards  to  a  great  age,  saw  those  i 

daughters,  bring  forth  just  eight) 

had  at  on^  time  one  hundred  nnd  iinrte*'n  iX 

his   children,  grnnd-^ehildr^'n,  and  gr^i^Ugnu^ 

children  dining  with  him  at  his  tahl^. 

These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  teapefiMt 
and  modesty  which  assist  to  a  strong  oonttlti^ 
tion,  whose  vigour  extended  in  fhi»  courts  af 
nature,  multiplies  much  more  thfin  the  beats  of 
an  outrageous  Same,  and  leaves  a  tincrniv  of 
health  and  vigorous  spirits  upon  their  posterity , 
whereas  a  tainted  soul,  corrupting  thii'  mass  oi 
blood  with  vice  and  tewdnenj,  briofs  a  (tntfl^ 
rion  of  diseased  and  distempered  anhnaJl,  M.  le 
be  sent  to  an  hospital,  cradle  sind  all,  and 
for  physicians  and  the  help  of  art*  even 
tbey  can  be  fairly  said  to  live. 

It  is  true  I  do  not  place  all  this  to  tlia  aoeouat 
of  the  two  particular  brunches  of  hiteinperaacf 
and  excess  only  which  are  mentioned  In  titts 
chapter,  but  lo  the  whole  praotiee  of  immodest 
and  indecent  actfous,  the  pf«duct  of  exlrmt sfaat 
desires,  mentioned  in  the  chapters  foregfllQ|4 
for  being  now  at  the  close  of  the  acooiw 
is  time  I  were,  for  It  Is  a  black  acoooill 
the  application   refbrs  to  tht 
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gvnenil  immodetty  of  the  ddv,  ji«  practised 
aiD<mg  married  people,  nnd  pleaded  for^  vindi.  I 
CAted*  aod  defended,  under  the  cover  and  pro^ 
feetlots  of  the  sacred  oflltcet  J^nd  under  the  pre* ' 
tmet  of  being  \nmf\A,  becAtite  withia  the  botrndi 
ef  iMtrhiiooy*  ,         ' 

Nor  do  I  pretend  that  [  hnve  yet  gone  through 
dl  the  branches  of  this  dtrty  praclicc;  the 
vkkedness  is  dispersed  amongf  a  vast  variety  of 
nuieft  and  drcutnttiLDceSf  as  it  is  &moQ|:  abun* 
t/koee  of  people  ;  not  a  back  door,  but  the  cor- ; 
rupt  bfood,  the  oflspring  of  a  corrupt  race,  sally 
out  at,  and  which  way  toevcr  you  look,  you  may 
tee  daily  new  indecencies,  not  only  acted  but 
conlrivcd,  ftudicd  and  found  out,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  vice^  and  lay  ua  open  to  the  scourge 
of  the  satyr 

U  is  time  to  combat  an  evil  that  is  thus  growing 
upon  us,  and  that  encroaches  under  the  protec- 
tion of  so  many  apecioui  nnd  plausible  outaidef  : 
one  pteads  nature,  another  low,  another  ncccftity, 
all  of  them  tbings  that  havo  their  additional 
pretences  as  hard  to  answer  as  the  offenders 
pretend  they  are  lo  resitt.  It  is  not  easy  to  per- 
Miade  them  that  they  offend ;  and  if  they  seem 
to  be  convinced  that  they  do,  it  is  yet  with  such 
extenuations,  such  eicuscft,  and  such  apparent 
indlnattoni  to  conttnue  the  practice,  that  there 
it  tcfirce  room  to  hope  for  any  amendment. 

Could  we  but  conquer  the  avowed  open  de- 
fMidio^  the^ie  practices,  it  would  be  a  great  point 
gained  ;  men  would  cease  to  iosUt  on  the  justi* 
fieatioD  of  it,  or  to  boasL  in  the  facts  ^  could  we 
but  persuade  them  not  to  publish  their  own 
fbamct  tmt  to  cease  valuing'  themselves  upon 
what  they  ought  to  blush  ui,  this  would  give 
aome  room  to  hope  for  a  reformation  of  the  prac 
tlc«;  we  might  promise  ourselves,  that  what 
ItMsy  were  once  ashamed  of,  they  might,  perhaps, 
in  timv,  think  of  reforrTiIng ;  at  lens^  it  would 
be  a  step  towards  it.     But  how  shall  we  suppose 

L-        G ,  of shire,  Esq,,  or  his  eminent 

ii«%hbour  the  j ce,  should  quit  the  crimea 

which  they  meet  without  fail  twice  a  week  lo 
•oot^fii plate  of,  committing  them  over  again  in 
inafinatton^  lest  they  should  not  be  guilty 
enough,  and  forming  an  accumulated  gu!lt  in 
their  fouK  a  guilt  which  few  people  arc  wicked 
Igh  to  undentund,  viz.,  once  in  the  fact  and 
II  in  the  reflection  ;  inftead  of  repentance, 
lifting  tlic  crime  again  in  the  mind  by 
thinking  it  otcp  with  delight. 

These  are  proficients  in  the  art  o'  sinning, 
thai  knowing  how  to  offend  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner,  arc  so  far  from  repentance,  that,  if  they 
have  any  regret  at  ail,  it  is  that  they  know  not 
how  lA  be  more  wicked  than  they  arc,  but  re- 
joice over  the  opportunities  tbey  have,  and  wish 
for  roort:. 

Rather  than  not  be  wicked^  they  will  run 
lawful  things  up  to  a  criminal  excess,  and  make 
themselves  offenders  when  they  need  not,  \ 

This  ill  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  crime,  such ' 
a  foodncss  of  doing  evil,  that  I  am  }>ersuadcd  the  I 
detll  does  not  come  up  to  ^  (be  devil  does  not| 
commit  sin  as  a  pleasure*  but  with  other  and ' 
farther  views,  such  as  affronting  God  his  supreme  | 
gavemorr  and  wbo  be  hates  on  innumerable  ac- 
counts :  ruining  man,  the  subject  of  his  en ^7 ; 
kfeeniog  the  authority  of  heaven,  and  counter*  I 


acting  divine  Providence  ;  and  such  other  hellish 
cods  and  reasons,  for  which  he  exerts  himself  in 
crime  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  pleasure  the  devil 
takes  in  crime  is  do  otherwise,  but  more  or  leu, 
as  it  answers  some  of  these  hclliib  designs,  and 
aims  at  more. 

But  my  accurate  friend  the  Squire  ^*— 
pleases  himself  in  the  mere  crime,  laughs  in  the 
satisfaction  he  finds  in  the  very  enjoyment  of 
\icc ;  like  a  man  that  would  blow  up  a  house* 
and  the  whole  family  in  it,  for  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  bearing  the  bounce;  and  please  him* 
self  with  it  afterward,  upon  the  mere  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  innocent  wife  and  children  fly  up  in 
the  air,  and  he  dashed  in  pieces  with  the  fiili. 

The  fact  la  not  so  bloody  and  cruel  indeed^ 
but  the  principle  fs  the  same  ;  he  that  can  look 
back  upon  a  hundred  adulteries,  and  act  them 
all  over  again  in  his  Imagination  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  before,  wishing  for  occasions  to  com- 
mit a  hundred  more,  I  appeal  to  the  learned 
divines,  who  know  what  the  meaning  of  that  text 
is,  **  has  commiltcd  adultery  witli  her  already  in 
his  heart"  (IVlatihcw  v,  28),  whether  such  a  m.m 
is  not  really,  though  not  actually,  guilty  of  three 
huudrcd  adulteries,  putting  them  all  together. 

It  is  a  particular  snaro  to  these  meti,  in  the 
case  I  am  upon,  that  they  say  the  crime  they 
arc  thus  dally  committing  is  no  crime,  muiih  less 
adultery,  and  that  it  has  n  cover  for  it,  which 
they  make  their  refuge,  and  under  the  proteotiOQ 
of  which  they  run  out  into  all  these  extravugan- 
eles  with  a  kind  of  quietness  and  gatisfaoiioti 
upon  their  soul  that  is  not  easily  to  be  described  ; 
thii!  covering  Is  the  article  of  marriage,  the  very 
thing  I  am  upon,  and  it  is  upon  this  very  account 
that  this  whole  book  Is  written. 

It  is  under  the  cover  of  marriage  that  these 
eicesses  and  immodesties  are  committLnl*  but 
under  what  protectiun  arc  they  committed  over 
again  with  the  tongue,  boasting  and  talking 
lewdly  of  the  extravagancies  they  hove  com- 
mitted ?  Of  which  1  have  this  double  charge  to 
la^'  against  Ihcm,  vit.,  in  the  first,  they  siiined 
with  their  wives ;  In  the  second,  without  the»r 
wives ;  nay,  to  carry  it  further,  in  the  tint,  they 
sinned  against  heaven  ;  in  the  second^  against  the 
•acred  ordinance  of  marriage,  and  against  the 
wife  also. 

And  not  to  leave  them  room  to  cavil  at  the 
expression,  I  explain  and  insist  upon  it,  that  a 
decent  concealing  the  conjugal  freedoms  between 
a  man  and  his  wife  is  a  debt  due  to  modesty  as 
a  virtue,  and  to  the  wife  as  she  is  a  woman.  He 
that  exposes  those  things  deserves  no  more  the 
name  of  a  rational  creature,  much  less  of  a  man 
of  modesty,  nay,  hardly  of  a  man.  Jn  a  word, 
he  sins  against  his  wife,  and  exposes  himself,  and 
the  last  nio^t  abominably. 

Nor  will  his  nmrriago  cover  cither  of  these 
crimes,  but  rather  aggravate  them,  for,  as  I  said, 
he  sins  against  the  very  marriage  itself;  mar- 
riage  is  a  contract  of  liberty  to  lawful  things, 
but  marriage  is  no  protection  for  crime ;  mar- 
riage  covers  the  bed  «n defiled,  and  makes  it  pure 
and  honourable  ;  but  the  man  may  pollute  cvud 
his  marriugc-bedi  and  when  lie  does  so,  hv  makes 
that  iTiminal  which  would  otherwise  be  lawful. 

Thus  unnatural  crimes  may  i>e  acted  in  the 
marriage  bed,  and  will  any  man  say  it  is  no  sin 
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because  it  h  under  the  cover  of  marriage  ?  The 
woman  may  be  ravished  in  the  irarria^e  bed, 
and  the  man  deserve  the  galloMs  for  crimes  of- 
fered 10  his  own  wife,  Let  such  consider  of  it. 
lest  the  woman  turn  the  slipper  up  against  theoa, 
oud  lest  they  be  exposed  oi  they  deserve. 

As  matrimany  is  no  protection  for  unnatural 
vices,  to  neither  ts  it  for  indecent  excesses  a»d 
immodesties;  nnd  as  for  the  pleaiurc  they  take 
in  the  contemplation  of  whut  was  eriminal  in  the 
eomnijttjng',  us  it  is  doubling  the  oQence.  so  it  is 
UMih  the  additioa  of  something  unnatural  in  it 
iilso.  b  a  word,  talking  lewdly,  according  to  a 
known  author,  is  infamous,  but  talking  lewdly  of 
cunji»gul  actions  is  unn<)tiirnl  nnd  odious;  it  is  a 
Kind  of  sodomy  of  the  tongue  j  it  U  a  crime  that 
wants  a  oame«  but  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should 
viunt  31  punishment. 

CHAPTER  xnr. 

OF  iKnecEKT  Ann  untimely   MABftiAGEs,   wmt- 
Tuim  AS  TO  me  tbars  of  the  fbrjiohs,  mab^ 

RYIKO  INFANTS  AND  CHLLDRCN,  OR  MABRIINQ 
mBlKDlATELY  APTJER  TUB  DEATU  OF  TUB  HfS- 
HAND  OB  WIFB  THAT  WEMT  BBFOKB. 

TttouGR  every  indecency  is  not  equally  criminal, 
yet  everything  scandalous  and  ofl'ensivo  is  realiy 
criminal,  as  that  which  exceeds  it  in  degree; 
and  therefore  the  article  1  am  now  upon,  though 
it  may  not  be  so  odious  singly,  and  io  itself  sepa- 
rately, though  it  is  not  so  much  a  matrimonial 
ivhorcdom  as  the  pa^t  heads  I  have  mcotioncdf 
yet  it  is  part  of  the  crimO}  aiid  in  the  intent  and 
meanitig  the  persons  are  as  really  gudty  as  in 
auy  of  the  other. 

Everything  comes  within  the  compass  of  what 
I  CAli  matrimonial  whoredom,  wherein  the  mar. 
Huge  is  made  the  mere  eovcr  for  a  wicked,  un> 
governed  seniiual  desire.  Akrriagc  is  the  result 
of  a  pure  fl.ime  ;  it  is  entering  into  a  sacred  rela- 
tion with  the  eotJsand  views  which  conform  to  the 
immediate  end  and  reason  of  the  institution  itself. 
As  it  Is  an  ordinance  of  God,  its  original  is 
divine,  the  reason  of  it  good,  the  nature  of  it 
sacred  i  and  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in  its 
purity^  not  debauched  by  the  corrupt  inclinaiions 
of  men,  and  made  a  tool  to  a  vicious  uugoverncd 
I    uppeiite. 

I       This   is  tlic  case   when   any  excursions  arc 
I   made  out  of  the  ordinary  road  ^  thoiic  two  obli- 
,   gutory  articles,  which  1  mentioaed  at  first,  vtt., 
decency  und  modesty. 

To  rush  into  miitnmony  as  a  horse  rushes  into 
the  buttle,  iutimutes  a  fury,  not  a  rutionul,  ^ober, 
chiintiao  proceeding:  In  a  word,  itdelei  ts  the  pt;f- 
son  of  the  crime  1  have  mentioned  so  often,  viz.,  a 
raging  inflamed  uppeiite;  let  tt  lay  ever  so  deep, 
tuvered  wtih  whatsoever  pretences,  gilded  o%er 
iiowever  smooth  and  shining,  let  the  outside  be 
as  flpecinus  us  you  will,  the  poison  is  lodged 
withm,  the  venom  of  it  works  in  n  secret  manner, 
till  it  breaks  out  in  scandal  and  crime* 

Take  it  in  which  sex  you  will,  the  oH'enCiC  is 
the  same  ;  nor  do  I  always  yield  thiit  it  is  worse 
in  the  womun  than  m  the  man  ?  the  crime  ts 
the  i«me,  and  the  obligation  to  decency  is  equal : 
wo  in»y  load  the  woman  the  harder,  because  we 
prttond  modesty  is  ever  peciilmr,  at  lenst  ou^ht 
to  be  10,  but  i  do  sol  grant  it  at  oU.     Mtn 


indeed  make  the  boldest  sdlies,  at»d  the  men 
have  brought  themselves  to  a  kind  of  ftltowivf 
thcmaelves  in  crime  by  the  authority  of  cuiiom; 
but  I  deny  thai  in  the  orij^tnul  it  ought  to  be  ta 

A  man  ought  no  more  to  swcur  aod  be  druok, 
quarrel  and  commit  murder  in  his  rsgc,  tlum  • 
woman;  and  the  c^ence  ii  as  great  mhtm  fm 
docs  it.  Custom  only  has  given  crmie  a  mtm 
odious  title  where  the  woman  is  the  guilty  per- 
son, because  it  is  not  expected  from  her  s<>  i 
But  is  there  any  law  that  shows  us  the  m 
more  indecent  liberties  allowed  him  ihau  uw« 
woman  ?  Not  at  all  ;  the  obligation  is  the  tames 
and  the  ofTenee  the  same. 

Ml  indecent  matrimony  is  mutual,  sml  the 
crime  is  mutual ;  the  scandal  affects  both  i  the 
womnn  is  as  guilty  as  tlio  man,  and  the  man  a 
the   woman.      buppose,  for  example*    a    mRn 
having  buried  his  wife»  goes  the  next  weck« 
next  month,  or  next  day  (for  it  is  much  oltl 
Co  court  anoLhor  woman.     This  is  not  unlunfi 
that  is  true,  but  it  is  highly  indecent,  an>j 
lies  the  crime ?     Io  the  man,  says  cust*.> 
cause  he  is  the   aggressor.     But  1   deny  Out 
there  is  the  least  difference  in  that  part,  far  the 
woman  knows  it,  and  she  knows  it  is  scafuUtoWL 
Why,  then,  docs  she  coma  into  it?  The  critfto Is 
h.r&  us  much  as  his.     Nay,  if  a  breach  of  mo- 
desty is  greater  in  the  woman  than  in  tb#  num, 
as  some  pretend,  then  she  is  the  greatc^st  otTcoder 
here  too,  for  the  indecency  oa  her  side  is  utteily 
inexcusable. 

But  a  question  or  two  returns  upon  ip  ' 
Wbot  is  the  indecency  that  you  should 
into  the  rank  of  matrimonial  whorodom,  • 
the  womau  should  be  charged  with  it  ?      i 
decency  is  a  want  of  respect  to  the  mrr. 
the  dead,  and  pray  whut  is  the  worn  * 
in  that?     Perhaps  slie  did  not  no  m 
hor,  or  had  ever  seen  her  in  ho  '  ' 
is  the  memory  of  her  to  kier  tlj 

The  next  question  is  this,  L. 
is  un  invasion  of  custom  only,  and 
is  a  mere  thing  of  nothing,  on  orlgu* 
thurity.     iMatrimony  as  an  orui nance  < 
and  as  a  sacred  institution,  cuttom   cu 
nothing  to  do  with  that;  if  is  nL>t  lirdii,     i 
in  law,  neither  the  laws  of  God  or  m  lh.  i  o  hi  ^i 
huve  wc  to  do  with  that?     1  he  nii^ 
and  the  woman  is  dead  ;  sho  is  us  i  ^ 
tf  she  bad  been  in  hi-r  grave  seven  S' 
there  the  least  injury  or  injiutice  duiu: 
all  the  rest  is  a  mere  homage  paid  to  cusl- 
which  is  not  at  all  its  due, 

I  ^ive  this  the  grcuter  length  because  it  is  a 
popular  argument,  and  often  brought  to  di«ft>ii4 
ihestt  sudden^  hii&ty,  and  iodeceot  marri 
speiik   of;    and   hkewim    to   let    vou    tn 
though  1  should  grant  every  v. 
objection  agam&t  the  practice  < 
rioges  stanUs  good,  and  the  ro[ 

For,    J.   My  objvctkon  is  o. 
the  breach  of  a  custom  OS  it  i^    ^ 
of  modesty;  and  if  custom  ooly  has  mau 
for  custom  or  crime  made  modssty  a  ?  n 
first,  yet  since  it  is  so  we  are  boond  bv  it  to  t^r, 
as  we  are  to  do  everything  whiuh  is  oi  good  rx' 
port,  to  avoid  ever)(hin«;  that  gives  otTrikcse,  and 
iii  an  oceasiun  of  rcprottch,  thoti^h  it  imj  m  it- 
self be  hterally  lawlul. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  BED. 


2.  Bq(  my  objectioii  Uet  ctaiefiy  niukther  way, 
«tul  potnU  At  oQothcr  thiDg  ;  Ibe  hMiv  and  ud- 
timefVi  or  uiu«atonable  marrtagci  whirh  I  com- 
plain of.  and  wblch»  I  say.  are  seandalousi  and 
crtmiaali  arc  io»  as  they  ditcover  tliera^eJvei  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  raging,  ungovemcd  {Lppctitc^  a 
fttrioin  immodest  guat  of  aensualityt  a  flame  of 
ImmodtnU  denrca. 

Ai  tltCM  ore  thingi  which  should  be  mortified 
and  realrained,  not  indulged  and  Ratified,  bo 
«v«ry  indecent,  untimely  atop  token  in  puriult  of 
this  corrupt  and  vitiated  (lame  Is  a  crime,  and 
therefore  1  think  a  marriage  founded  upon  thii 
foot  la  Dcither  more  or  leaa  than  a  matrimonial 
whoredom,  or  at  teoit  a  degree  of  ir.  It  is  a 
criminal  gu%t«  giving  beginning  to  a  aoandaious 
uad  indecent  action,  which  by  that  meant  be- 
eooea  criminal  too^  though  otherwise  literally 
lawful;  that  is,  it  becomes  matter  of  scandal* 
and  give*  oifence  to  others*  which  is  whai,  by 
the  scripture  rnlc,  Christiana  nng^ht  iadustriouslf 
to  avoid. 

Now  when  a  woman,  within  a  month  or  two 
after  her  buaband'a  death,  shall  receive  the  ad- 
dreioei  of  another,  or  a  man  wiihin  auch,  or 
aometimes  a  shorter  time,  shall  apply  himaelf  to 
a  wonuin  for  matrimony,  can  this  be  anppoied 
to  be  from  a  modest  foundation,  or  within  the 
compass  of  religious  regard.s  ?     It  cannot  be. 

Matrimony,  though  it  is  not  so  regarded,  J$ 
reatly  a  religious,  sacred,  and  divine  institution  ; 
it  ought  to  be  taken  aa  such,  and  never  under- 
taken  withoai  regard  to  iia  rcligioui  foaodatian ; 
ao  far  as  it  is  moide  a  stalking  hor«c  to  a  corrupt 
and  baser  dealro,  so  far  as  it  is  made'  use  of  as  a 
pretence  to  cover  the  vitiated  appetite,  give  it 
what  Eiic  words  you  will,  and  gild  it  over  with 
as  many  fair  ouLRidcd  as  you  wt!l,  it  is  ao  far 
turned  into  a  matrimoaial  whoredom.  The  vice 
is  OS  the  boUom,  the  matrimony  is  entered  upon 
merely  to  gratify  i(,  and  to  please  tbo  appetite 
under  Llie  cover  of  Uberty,  and  under  the  plea  of 
law. 

In  a  word,  all  such  marriagea,  or  such  motions 
to  marriage^  where  the  bensutil  part  ia  the  casen- 
tjol  part,  are  so  far  liable  lo  this  chtirge;  when 
the  vice,  I  say.  is  the  moving  cause,  and  the 
c<.'remoay  is  the  tool  to  inirotiuce  and  colour  It, 
thiit  is  what  I  call  legal  wickcdns^sa;  when  the 
law  of  nutrimony  is  made  a  key  to  the  union  of 
the  bodies  more  than  of  the  souli,  opening  the 
door  to  the  insatiate  appetite,  ^nd  covering  the 
fire  of  vice  undi-r  the  legal  instltutiont  this  1 
call  matrimoniiil  whoredom,  and  I  think  it  merita 
the  Dame  very  well. 

Matrimony  h  a  chaate  and  modeit  scheme  of 
living ;  it  is  a  state,  not  a  circumstance  of  life  ; 
the  end  und  meaning  of  it  is  the  rii^iing  families, 

Srocreating  children  to  be  brought  up  religiously  i 
.  U  an  establishment  contracted^  or  at  least 
ought  to  be  so,  aa  an  appointment  of  heavcOi 
and  for  solid  and  substantial  eojoymenta ;  it  is 
^n-T^  ^^  -H  life,  and  bounded  only  by  the  dura* 
If  it  be  entered  into  upon  other 
h  .<,  and  so  Ur  aa  it  is  so  engaged  in,  so 

far  a  b  ubused ;  such  are  joined  together  indeed, 
but  not  according  to  God'a  holy  ordinance ;  it  is 
debauching  the  ordinance,  corrupting  tbo  pro- 
pofl«d  end ;  it  is  a  good  meoni  made  use  of  for  a 
bad  end ;  and  as  it  la  pursued  with  wicked  de- 


signs, it  is  so  far  a  wiclied  engagement :  atich  do 
not  come  together  like  man  und  wi/e,  but  like 
w  and  r—  j  in  short,  they  com<?  together 

to  take  their  Ail  of  crime,  and  that  m.ide  a  crime 
by  the  manner  of  it.  though  not  in  the  tetter  of  it« 

As  when  a  aet  of  gentlemen  make  an  nppoint- 
mcnt  Tor  what  they  call  a  drinking-bout,  they 
make  their  agreement  to  meet  at  such  a  tavern 
on  purpose.  It  is  certainly  and  literally  lawful 
for  them  to  meet.  Society,  and  even  societv  for 
diversion,  is  lawful  and  good ;  but  this  ii  a  meet* 
ing  merely  to  be  drunk,  merely  lo  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  thirst  of  wine,  and  with  an  intention, 
nay,  with  a  resolved  purpose  of  being  drunk. 
And  what  is  to  be  said  then  of  the  meeting  itself? 
it  was  a  wickedness  in  itself;  it  was  a  purpose  to 
gratify  a  vicious  appetite,  and  so  far  the  very 
meeting  itself  was  a  crime ;  it  was  an  act  of 
debauchery  ;  it  was  founded  on  a  thirst  of  wine, 
and  a  thirst  not  to  be  quenched  but  by  excess 
trnd  intemperance. 

The  parallel  is  exactly  just  j  the  matrimony 
contracted  in  the  manner  I  speak  of  is  just  the 
some;  it  is  founded  in  crime,  the  sensual  part  Is 
the  foundation  and  original  of  it ;  and  the  matri- 
mony is  only  the  help,  the  convenience  to  bring 
it  to  pass  lawfully,  a  a  two  resolving  to  go  over 
a  river  to  commit  a  theft :  the  pasing  the  river 
and  the  robbery  is  the  intent ;  the  ferry-boat  ia 
only  the  lawful  assistant  to  an  nnlawful  purpose. 

But  neither  is  thia  nil,  fnr  it  is  criminal  to 
abuse  the  ordinance,  to  turn  the  tncrcd  appoint- 
nient  of  heaven  to  a  corrupt  and  vile  ose,  making 
it  the  assistant  to  sensuahty,  and  to  gratifying 
the  flesh*  to  qoenching  a  dishonourable  flame, 
Avhich  was  very  Ur  from  the  mcAnmg^  or  de*itj;n 
of  the  institution.  That  was  all  pure  and  up- 
right, singly  and  simply,  honest  and  clenn  in 
every  pnrt  and  branch  of  it,  and  cannot  without 
a  crime  be  Luroed  and  applied  to  gratify  unchaste 
desires. 

It  is  greatly  wanted  that  our  governors  and 
conslituied  powers  should  take  natice  of  such 
things,  and,  as  far  as  liei  in  them,  prevent  the 
turning  and  invurtinj  the  end  of  tJiese  nice  in- 
stitutions, that  they  may  not  be  applied  to  nrong 
purposes,  or  debauched  by  men  of  lidous  incli- 
nations, to  stich  ends  as  are  scuntialous  to  religion 
und  to  humane  society. 

It  is  true,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  regu- 
lation which  should  suit  to  every  circumstance 
which  might  happen,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  too ;  yet  some  tiling  might  be  done  ;  for 
example,  I  think  there  might  be  a  law  made 
which  should  lloiit  the  rule  of  decency  in  th« 
case  of  second  marriages,  binding  the  parttet 
surviving  to  a  certain  lime,  in  which  it  should 
not  bo  lawful  for  the  man  or  the  woman  to 
marry  after  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband 
that  went  before ;  and  if  any  did  marry  within 
that  time,  it  should  be  esteemed  not  only  un- 
lawful, but  shameful  and  odious,  done  in  mere 
sensuality,  and  to  gm*!*'"  ♦»v.  <-,>rit  purt,  not  the 
christian  part  :  it  sl»  it,  be  a  brand  of 

infamy  upon  the  per. <  i  man  or  woman, 

either  to  marry,  or  even  to  treat  of  or  about 
marriage,  withio  that  time, 

Such  ii  law  would,  at  least*  dUctiiguish  people 

one  from  another;    they  would  bo  known  and 

i  marked  out  i  and  If  that  law  was  duly  and  en* 
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042tly  executed,  the  oiTenoo  wmild  in  ttm<3  grow 
oui  of  UAc,  be  reallf  tcandalout,  nobody  would 
be  guilty  of  it  that  had  any  value  for  their  own 
chaj-actcrt  becauao  it  would  expoio  the  orimo  as 
well  At  the  fact. 

I  griitit  that  the  respect  lo  the  dead  it  oot 
the  thing  that  makei  the  crime,  but  that  respect 
being  a  debt  of  dcoency.  why  is  i£  not  paid? 
Let  the  reason  be  inquired  into^  the  answer 
mutt  be  natural,  because  the  party  has  a  secret 
iDcllnaCioo  to  gratify^  and  which  is  to  be  obliged 
in  spite  of  that  pretence.  Now  all  matriinony 
that  is  merely  entered  into  to  gratiry  the  incli- 
nation, that  ti  undertaken  merely  for  the  sensual 
part,  Lfl.  in  my  sense,  a  debauched  matrimony, 
because  seosuality  is  not  the  true  end  and 
deiifu  of  the  ordinance  of  matnmony,  but  a 
oorruptioo  of  it  and  an  abuse* 

It  ia  for  the  honour  of  matrimony,  and  to  dig* 
nify  the  ordinance  in  a  due  tnanncr,  that  those 
things  should  bo  avoided  which  bring  fcandal 
upon  it,  though  it  be  but  in  the  ci re um stances, 
oot  in  the  essential  part :  to  ftee  a  couple  come 
together  merely  and  openly  to  gratify  the  vicious 
and  brutal  part,  and  satisfy  their  sensuality, 
and  ihao  take  the  sacred  name  of  God  in  their 
mouths,  and  teU  us  they  do  come  together  nc< 
cording  to  God's  holy  ordmance,  —  this  is 
making  oot  a  jest  of  religion  only,  but  it  is 
profanenessj  it  is  ttirning  sacred  thlnga  to 
4eb«uched  purposes ;  it  is  irivtng  religious  titles 
to  oorrupt  undertakings,  and  sanctifying  crimes 
by  the  mntk  of  ioooceoce. 

Let  protestants  and  christians,  or  those  who 
would  be  esteemed  such,  look  back  upon  the 
purity  which  they  profess,  and  no  longer  study 
to  cover  and  conceal  crime  under  the  appear- 
ance of  religion*  but  honestly  eicplode  the  vicious 
part*  and  disiioguiah  rightly  f>etween  things 
sincere  and  things  shameful  and  hypocritjcal- 

Whcrc  matrimooy  is  pretended,  let  it  be  ai  it 
oi^ht  to  be,  according  to  its  institution,  according 
to  God's  holy  ordinance  ;  and  Oj*  after  joining 
oliristians  are  still  bound  by  the  laws  of  decency 
and  modesty,  let  their  coming  together  be  so 
too  i  let  it  be  witiiout  the  reproach  of  crime, 
without  the  brand  of  indecent  and  immodest, 
which  are  the  offspring  of  a  mo&t  infamous 
principle.  They  that  fix  the  blame  upon  them- 
selves thus  at  first,  may  depend  that  the  brand 
of  it,  like  burning  in  the  hand,  will  be  indelible, 
Ite  blot  never  wears  out ;  whntever  their 
ilMracters  are  afterward,  the  history  is  told  with 
Uiia  hesitation :—"  But  he  or  but  she  did  so  or 
10,  married  in  a  moit  scandalous  way  inmiedintety 
after  the  death  of  the  former  wife  or  husband  ;" 
and  with  this  reproach  they  roust  be  content  to 
go  on  to  thi.if  graves. 

Howe4sily  may  people  avoid  these  reproaches, 
aod  bow  much  is  it  every  chrisiian  man's  duty 
to  avoid  them,  if  possible.  A  tittle  mortifying 
of  the  flesh,  with  its  dOections  and  lusta,  would 
do  it,  especially  as  to  the  religious  peK  ;  a  Httlc 
|>rudence  in  restraining  their  inclination,  a  little 
government  of  the  oorrupt  Aame,  a  little  concern 
Cur  reputation,  for  character,  and  for  the  honour 
of  posterity,  would  smooth  the  way  ;  that  is  the 
fN  U  fwrt. 
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of  decency  and  modtilf  fcrfvt.  MThen  the  vice 
prompts,  when  fhe  teilillAl  part  stirs,  tite  voioe 
of  reason  is  drowned  and  stttled  by  the  clamour 
of  the  senses:  nature  rebels  against  prindple» 
vice  gets  the  better  of  virtue,  and  the  wicked 
appetite  sinks  all  the  rdaoliitlons  of  abstineoee 
and  moderation. 

And  what  is  all  this  scandal  heaped  up  for? 
bow  mean,  how  sordid  a  thing,  if  It  be  considered, 
abstracted  from  that  specious  pretence.  Arri 
what  is  the  difference  betwixt  this  aftd  whorln;-, 
if  there  was  oot  thts  nifu^e  of  a  teafkdatoQi 
marriage  ?  Would  such  men  Kcrnple  aiiefieliliif 
the  flame  in  a  more  irregular  way  ?  Maw  long 
would  virtue  restrnin  them,  if  modesty  and 'de- 
cency will  not?  How  long  will  ihcy  be  afhiltl  ef 
crime,  that  arc  not  afraid  of  scnndal  1 

The  man,  outrageous  In  hit  appetite,  naii 
have  a  relief,  his  sensual  part  leases  and  liopflr* 
tunes  him  ;  how  long  would  he  hold  out  agalmt 
it,  ff  there  was  not  this  relief  under  the  eoiottr  of 
law?  As  if  the  letter  of  the  law  would 
him,  where  the  essence,  the  intent  and 
of  the  law  Is  against  him. 

I  can  never  hope  for  such  a  mart, 
would  restrnin  himself  fbr  fr  i  ' 
will  not  for  fear  of  the  scand 
the  ftcandul  brinajs  crime  alon. 
a  irimc  upon  himself;  it  is  u 
against  hii  fame,  and  agaitj 
pofiteriiy;  it  lays  an  indelible  blot  uf*oQ  ihem^ 
and  he  brands  himself  wi(H  *orh  «  marit  cf 
infamy,  that  not  en  i«im  tbail 

bear  a  share  of,  I  n  then- 

•elvps  shall  reproacu  i-j.i.  -in-  n.  ^-i*  i.  lum,  aotf 
when  it  will  be  too  late  tor  him  to  bluab,  If  ft 
should  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  repent  of  it* 
I      Nothing  that  I  know  of,  at  least  nothioy  of  tie 
kind,  can  be  a  worse  blot  upon  the  character  el 
a  christian   than   this  of  an    unboum^ 
I  governed   sensuality,   and  of  doing  tc 
things  from  *uch  a  vile  prtf""'-        ' 
himself,  or  the  woman  eithr 
ashamed  of  it,  and  as  tnuch  r  , 
afterwards  as  anybody  else,  unless  ih«  critae  tiktdt 
hardens  them  against  shame. 

Captain '  H was  a  noted  oflcraAer  d 

this  kind ;  he  was  a  commander  of  a  good  ili^ 
and  his  name  is  now  a  standing  precedent  ml 
of  the  crime  I  am  speaking  of  and  the  pentteaeet 
he  buried  a  virtuonK  sober,  beautif\il  wife,  ana 
with  a  face  of  unconcerned  levity  looks  immf- 
diately  round  him  for  another,  even  before  his 
first  wife  was  buried.  As  the  thought  w«t 
Burpri»ing  and  impudent,  so  he  could  not  eipiCt 
any  woman  of  modesty  would  tn"-  •■''^'  Wd 
upon  that  subject;    and   as   he    i  *M 

abhorred  and  scorned  upon  the  Vli  n|f 

it,  he  seeks  out  where  he  thought  he  should  ilC 
be  refused ;  and  that  wav  be  answered  tM 
wicked  design  tm  mod  lately,  for  he  uarrlod  In  tte 
days  ufuT  his  wife  wui  burled. 

In  an  ill  hour,  pursuing  his  victnitt  appetHti 
be  singles  out  a  woman,  "  Fool  as  1  traai  Mid 
he  afterwards;  "what  need  1  have  asked  ber^ 
I  marry  ?  If  it  bad  been  the  other  queittoo,  I  oeid 
I  not  have  feared  a  denial** 

In  a  word,  he  married  hen  loved  her,  lay  alti 


Dut,  wretched  conduct  I    bow  ar«  all   these  |  her,  and  hated  her,  and  all  within  the  e^mpsss 
laughed  at;   how  are  all  the  obligations  [{ of  a  fortnight;  En  another  fortnight  he  vent  it 
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■«a  uid  left  h«r,  and,  in  two  niantlu  more,  wai 
C4Jt  .iviriiy,  drowned,  and  law  her  no  more  *  und 
Lbe  wroiniui  married  agiin  the  next  day  after  she 
beard  of  it. 

The  man  wm  atwayi  (before  this  step)  loved 
md  esteemed  among^  hit  friends  ;  he  passed  till 
that  time  for  a  man  of  virtue  and  sobriety  ;  nnd, 
bad  he  thought  fit  to  huvo  subdued  bis  vicious 
aippetite  but  one  year,  or  perhaps  half  a  year,  he 
had  preserved  that  eharaeter,  and  might  have 
had  his  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  Indies  in  bis 
oeighboorhood ;  very  few  would  have  refused 
him.  And  this  he  acknowlcd^fed  in  the  hearing  I 
0t  th*  person  from  whom  I  had  the  rel^ition. 

Bm  oTCfjojed  with  the  liberty  he  bad  upon  * 
the  change  of  his  circumstances  ;  quitting  3  sick  ; 
oompAoioo,  and  left  to  range  the  world  for 
aoothcrt  he  sacrificed  his  fame  to  his  sensuality, 
and  oouid  not  prevail  with  himself  to  stay*  no, 
not  a  week,  which  precipitation  made  him  the 
■corn  of  all  about  him ;  and,  aa  1  said,  in  leu 
tban  a  month  he  could  have  hanged  himself  with 
tba  aame  aaiisfactaoo,  compared  to  what  he  had 
in  the  preposterous  j^tep  he  had  taken :  but  it 
was  too  late  to  look  bock,  he  could  never  retrieve 
it.  lie  was,  indeed,  a  penitent,  as  to  the  folly  of 
it;  and  owned  to  me  personally,  that  it  Wi* 
nothing  but  mere  matrimonial  whoredom*  I  use 
bis  own  words ;  and  it  was  ttie  very  Brst  coje 
that  put  the  purpose  of  reproving  it  in  this 
■antier  into  my  thoughts* 

The  tragedy  of  this  poor  gentleman  was 
enough  to  fill  any  man's  mind  with  a  jujt  indtg* 
nation  at  the  practice  ;  and  though  we  sec  it 
oHeo  done  where  perhaps  the  conscqucnco  is  not 
•o  fatal,  yet  t be  partieuW  scandal  of  it  is  not  at 
ali  lessened.  Had  he  not  found  that  favourable 
pasaage  out  of  life,  whether  in  judgment  or  in 
m^rcy  God  alone  ltoows«  I  know  not  what  might 
have  been  bis  fate  ;  for  it  was  such  a  mo rt  16 cation 
to  tiim  to  see  himself  so  universally  despised  upon 
tikia  soaodaloui  occasion,  and,  as  he  himself  said, 
to  deserve  it  too;  whereas  he  waji,  on  tho 
•ontrary,  so  generally  beloved  before,  that  it  was 
more  than  all  the  philosophy  be  wai  master  of 
conld  support. 

He  wosj  indeed,  a  memento  to  his  friends,  and 
a  warning  agalnit  matrimonial  whoredom  to  all 
that  knew  him.  V  say  nothing;  of  the  creature 
he  took ;  she  is  below  our  consideration  in  the 
ease,  because  she  bad  no  character,  no  virtue  to 
eipose* 

Ail  the  argument  this  unfortunate  person  had 
to  excuse  himself  was,  that  he  was  loath  to  go  to 
a  whoro  ;  but  he  was  horribly  ashamed  to 
mention  it,  nor  did  he  speali  so  but  to  his  very 
intimate  friends,  of  whom  I  was  one.  But  he 
repented  heartily  of  that  caution,  and  owned  to 
us  that  he  believed  his  sin  was  as  great,  and 
especially,  m  he  said»  the  scandal  was  greater. 
Sot  did  he  think  himself  less  guilty  of  whoredom 
tar  the  formality  of  the  marriage ,  and  1  am  to 
acknowled^v  that  it  was  from  this  man,  and  from 
bis  penitentiols,  that,  as  above,  I  had  the  very 
worda  which  1  moke  the  title  of  this  work,  and 
which  I  have  on  so  many  occasions  repeated^  vii. 
matrimonial  whoredom. 

From  this  sad  history  in  a  man  whom  i  ef. 
teemed  as  a  man  of  worth,  and  for  that  reason 
esteemed    his    story  ai  considerable,    I   might 


i  proceed  tn  give  flagrant  examples  of  the  like 
scandalous  matches,  and  from  the  like  unjustifiable 
'  priiicipte.  but  without  the  like  penitent  aeknow. 

I  ledgment  i  iuoh  Is  the  famous  B B- of 

wanton  fame,  who  married  five  huibands  in  Jess 
than  four  years ;  and  impudently  declares,  «he 
reiotves  never  to  stay  above  afortnij^hl  unmurned 
at  a  time.  Uut  theae  examples  are  too  mvun  for 
our  mention  ;  the  telling  a  scandalous  story  of  a 
scandalous  person  is  no  novelty,  there  ii  no 
tnttruction  in  it,  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected. 
But  the  practice  of  such  things  where  men 
'  pretend  to  understand  themselves,  to  have  a 
I  »ensc  of  reputation,  of  virtue,  prudeoee,  and, 
above  all,  of  religion  ;  this,  indeed,  has  something 
wonderful  in  it,  and  is  worth  recording* 

Another    scandalous    piece    of    matrimonial 

I  whoredom,  and  which  I  call  untimely  marriogieft, 

'  is  that  of  marrying  infants  and  persons  not  of 

'ages fit  for  marriage, or,  a;  we  say, noimarriagi^ 

able*     Thii  bos  something  extremely  shocking 

and  iurfeiting  in  it,  and,  indeed,  will  Lu  bear  a 

repetition    than   anything   wc    liavc   ipoken   of 

yet ;  aud  I   am  harder  put  to  it  to  express  the 

just  detestation  of  it,  cfpecially  in  the  cases  which 

represent  tbemsclveson  the  particular  before  me, 

because  the  particulars,  and  the  motives  of  themi 

can  hardly  be  modestly  mentioned* 

J M lived   not   twenty  mile«  off  of 

Highgate ;  he  had  two  young  ladies  in  his  house, 
and  who  were  bred  up  by  him,  or  under  him,  his 
own  daughter  and  a  little  cousin,  his  child's  play* 
felloHT.  iiii  wife  died*  that  was  the  fint  opening 
to  his  wickedness.  They  wefc  both  youiig.  hi* 
daughter  about  eleven  years  old,  the  couain 
between  eleven  and  twelve ;  from  his  little  couaio 
being  his  daughter's  p!a)  fellow  he  wants  to  make 
her  ids  own,  and,  in  about  two  years,  made 
himself  so  familiar  with  her  (to  de»crit>e  it  no 
nearer)  that  he  diverted  her  01  all  modesty  at&o ; 
but  that  be  might  not  moke  it  a  piece  of 
debauchery,  as  he  called  it,  be  gcu  a  profligate 

{larson  and  marries  tlie  girl,  himself  upwards  of 
oKy  and  the  child  a  little  above  thirteen,  which 
I  be  alleged  was  a  marriageable  age,  and  before 
I  she  was  fourteen  she  was  with  caiid  by  htm. 
I  Whether  she  died  in  chdd^bed  or  no,  1  do  not 
remember ;  but  this  1  have  heard  for  truth,  that 
I  a  few  years  after  he  was  under  prosecution,  and 
I  at   lost  fled  the  oouotry  for  a   more  criminal 
conversation  with  the  oUicr  chdd,  viz*  his  ovio 
daughter,  when,  to  palliate  the  matter,  lie  wouid 
j  have   married    her  too  *,    but   thai   design  was 
;  happily  prevented.     I  hope  nobody  would  deny, 
but  that  whatever  the  lirst  woo,  the  Last  was  not  ma- 
trimonial whoredom  only,  but  matrimonial  incesL 
It  is  true  the  lost  U  a  superlative  in  wickedness, 
and  is  not  needful  to  our  case }  but  ilie  first  I 
take  to  merit  very  Justly  the  title  of  matrimonial 
whoredom,  and  to  cume  within  the  reaoh  of  my 
text. 

I  could  give  a  counter  eiample  to  this  in  a 
woman  upwards  of  forty,  who,  having  bred  up  a 
youth  almost  ui  charity  m  her  family*  oiid  being 
herself  left  a  widow,  married  the  little  boy,  ao  I 
call  idm,  and  did  It  with  circimMtanoet  aoan> 
dalous  enough ;  the  particulars,  it>d«nd«  I  bav0 
not  at  large,  but  at  hb  thirteeuth  year  she 
married  htm,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  yeara 
old  had  a  chdd  by  him,  and  after  that  three 
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I  cannot  enter  into  the  clot  nil  of  her  story,  no, 
not  lo  irtuch  as  1  have  oad  an  account  of;  it  b 
loo  foul ;  I  have,  mdecd,  uo  words  for  it ;  llic 
English  language  is  not  able  la  cover  such  dirty 
work,  Ro  I  must  leave  ft,  as  I  am  forced  to  do 
ieveral  oth^'rs ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  if 
there  U  such  a  thing  iu  nature  as  that  [  call 
matrimonial  whorcdr>ra»  it  was  here  in  its  highest 
extent,  and  in  the  extreme  of  indecency  and 
imfnodcsty.  | 

It  h  true,  these  ou  jht  to  have  belonged  to  the 
chapter  of  marriages  ia  unsuitabte  years  ;  but  I 
Fftther  placo  tliem  here,  because  I  treat  these 
particular  artidetns  really  criminal  in  themselves, 
and  m  the  nature  of  them  ;  the  other  might  be 
unhappy,  occnsioned  by  the  unsuitable  circum- 
atntices,*  but  these  were,  I  say,  criminal ;  a«  Job 
says*  they  ought  to  have  been  punished  by 
the  judge,  they  *tink  in  the  nostrils  of  alJ  niodeiitr 
penple,  and  are  huteful  oDd  odious  in  the  sight 
both  of  God  and  man. 

To  bring  it  to  the  case  in  hand :  here  was  the 
micnce  of  matrimonial  whoredom  ;  th;j  mere  in- 
centive to  this  marriage  mvat  be  the  wicked 
part,  the  satisfying  the  brutal  sensual  appetiU'. 
What  can  it  be  loss  ?  The  office  of  matrimony 
was  made  but  the  introduction,  I  had  almost 
said  the  usher,  to  the  whoredom ;  only  that  in- 
deed the  miitrimony  is  a  passive  circumstance, 
ntit  a  voluntary  act ;  in  a  word,  matrimr>ny  is 
abused,  and  brought  into  It  unjustly;  and  there- 
fore,  1  think,  they  arc  right  in  foreign  countries, 
where,  in  such  cases,  the  persons  are  liable  to 
punishment,  not  for  the  ncions  part  only,  ivhich 
it  is  hard  to  come  at  there,  as  well  ns  tierc  ;  but 
they  are  liable,  I  say,  to  punishment  for  abusing 
the  holy  sacrament,  jso  they  call  nmtnmouy,  and 
making  it  to  be  a  tool  to  hnnd  them  on  to  com. 
mit  the  crime ;  this  thc^y  call  insuUirig  the 
church,  and,  indeed,  so  I  think  It  ii ;  and  they 
have  their  eccletiastic  constitutions,  by  which  it 
is  pun itsli able,  »nd  the  priest  is  punished  ai^^o 
that  officiates  in  such  a  marriage. 

But  to  quit  thi«  nauseous  part  as  soon  as  we 
can  I  imliniely  marriages  arc  certainly  scanda- 
lous in  I  heir  nature,  especially  where  the  age  is 
unequal,  where  one,  being  young,  and  scarce 
ripe,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  for  the 
marriai^o  bed,  (he  other  is  of  full  age ;  it  is  not 
a  matrimonial  tvhorcdom  only  :  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, A  kind  of  a  matrimonial  rape,  because  it 
has  something  of  violence?  ofTercd  to  nature  iu  it 
on  one  side*  and  something  odiously  and  crimi- 
nally immodest  on  the  other. 

It  is  true,  and  it  is  objected  against  me  here, 
that  in  other  countries  it  is  ordinary  for  the  chil- 
dren, especially  of  great  families,  to  come  toge- 
ther young,  jind  I  bey  ha%'e  a  usual  saying,  that 
Hko  fruit  y;  at  he  red  green,  and  laid  up,  they  will 
ripen  together ;  upon  this  foot  they  frequently 
marry  very  early^  the  ladies  at  eleven  to  twelve, 
and  the  ifcntlemfn  at  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and, 
a«  it  iii  the  practice  of  the  country,  there  is  no 
scandal  in  it. 

1  have  little  to  siy  to  this  practice  abroad  ;  I 
know  it  ti  so  Iu  Spain,  Portugal,  and,  perhaps, 
iti  Mrae  other  places  in  the  world  j  and  there 
may  bo  natural  reusoT^s  to  b4?  given  in  justification 
of  the  practice;  some  taken  from  the  corns  tit  u* 
iiQA  of  the  paopte,  some  from  tha  climate,  s«(uc 


from  one  cause,  some  from  another.  Htt«rilW» 
can  say  more  to  it  than  is  needful  here.  Mm 
and  woman  have  a  vegetative,  as  weU  at  a  aeinU 
tive  and  rational  life  ;  and  theie  niay  be  a  phf- 
sical  reason  given  why  nature  may  be  ripa  li 
one  part  of  the  world  than  in  another,  •mi  Ii 
&omc  people  soon«r  than  in  others  ;  oj  it  b  eil* 
dent  the  seatons  for  the  production  of  the  saiM 
fruits  differ  in  one  place  and  in  one  country  fraiA 
another ;  the  vintage  and  the  corn  harvest  difcr 
in  one  country  from  another ;  here  they  giither 
In  August,  there  in  October  i  and  it  may  be  the 
like  in  other  things,  and  in  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  in  oihcr  creatures,  for,  oa  I  said,  the  ve« 
getative  life  obeyd  the  law  of  nature  la  tbefD*  tl 
well  as  in  plants  and  trees. 

But  it  is  enough  that  this  is  not  the  cuftoa  m 
our  country,  neither,  perhaps,  has  nature  pra* 
pared  things  to  have  it  be  so ;  and  though  uime. 
times  wc  may  sec  eiceptioos  here  too,  ar 
tracts  may  be  made  sooner,  yet  at  aooti- 
lady  should  he  fourteen  to  fifteen,  and  the  gea* 
tieman  siJ^teen  to  seventeen*  and  even  this  Booid 
be  thouglit  very  soon  too.  , 

1  know,  ait  above,  it  may  be  oiherwiig  man 
tlmci  ;  but  it  is  not  looked  upon  mt  modest  or 
decent.      I  hear  of  an  instance  at  this  time  of  a  [ 
young   lady   that   is  big  with  child,  at  a  Ifttle 
above  thirteen.     But  it  is  ill  thought  on ;  it  is 
maden  jc5C  of;  it  is  called  a  child  with  child; 
the  mothyr  of  the  girl  is  looked  awry  upon. 
spoken   ill  of,  for  suflcring  it;  the  young 
U  looked  at  as  people  look  at  a  sijpht  or  «l 
and  as  something  monstrous. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  case  in  band?  Where IM 
couple  is  cquJ,  the  matter  is  the  less;  and  If 
there  be  a  fault  anywhere*  it  secmi  to  Ik  upM 
the  parents  or  guardians,  or  nhocrer  had  tilt 
conduct  of  the  young  people.     But  this  docs  not 
relate  to  the  case  that    I  am   upon;    the  twt 
wretched   examples    I    have   given,    and    whicb 
were  both  within  the  narrow  com  pas?  of  mv  pxrn 
knowledge,  arc  not  at  all  justified  h\ 
of    other     nations ;    wc   are,    as  < 
be  bound  by  the  laws  of  decency  unu  iiiuucit>. 
and,  OS  subjects  of  a  just  government,   bjr  the 
laws  praeilsed  and  received  in  our  own  countrv. 
It  is  the  custom  in  some  nations  to  gu 
and  in  others  they  clothe  so  light,  that 
we  say,  next  door  to  going  naked  ;  their  cluihci 
being  so  thin  and  light,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  are,  as  it  were,  described  to  the  eye  by 
garments  setting  so  dojMs  to  thcmi  as  10  II 
in  Turkey,  and  Barbary,  and  other  hot 
tries ;  but  such  a  practice,  though  It  Ii  IS 
nothing'of  tltcrc,  would  bo  thought  fail 
here  to  the  last  degree,  and  inde^  scai 
and  christians  arc  to  cleave  so  far  to  the 
of  the  place  as  to  do  ail  things  that  ore  of 
report. 

But  1  return  to  the  caao  of  untimely  fMi^ 
riugcs,  and  1  shall  cloie  it  with  a  story  wMeh 
I  have  very  good  authority  for  the  tiuth  of*  || 
where,  though  [  cannot  say  there  waa  aoythtng  I 
of  immoUttSty  in  the  design  or  intention,  nor  anj* 
thing  immodest  practised,  or  intended  tn  b§ 
practised,  yet  heaven  seemed  to  mako  it  an  un- 
happiness  to  the  party^  at  least  it  waa  a  surpni- 
ing  disappointmenl. 

A  certain  ancioat  nldoir,  having  a 
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estate,  but  no  children,  and  bcin^  Dp 
'Wards  of  siity  rears  of  age,  had  fixed  her 
Ihnu^hU  upon  two  young  women,  (ffhicb  were 
her  relation*  (niece*  !  think),  to  Ica^'e  whut 
estate  she  bad  to,  and  iK-hicb,  divided  between 
the  two,  nould  have  made  them  tolerable  good 
fortunes. 

Ai  she  intended  them  this  good  hick,  so  it  ts 
likely  she  gave  them  some  tolerable  additions 
while  she  was  alive,  as  to  their  education^  andf 
perhaps,  to  their  equipage. 

However,  the  foolish  young  girls,  supposing 
tfaetr  aant  had  nobody  else  to  give  her  estate  to, 
and  not  perhaps  sensible  of  the  kindness  showed 
ihem,  at  least  not  so  sensible  of  it  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  carried  it  but  very  indifTercatly  to 
the  old  Jady  ;  not  only  &]i|;hting  bcr»  and  otglect' 
Ing  her  on  many  occasions,  but  sometimes  took 
upon  them  to  be  saucy  to  her  ;  and,  in  n  word, 
at  length  they  too  plainly  discovered  that  they 
looked  upon  the  estate  to  be,  as  it  were,  their 
right,  and  as  if  the  old  lady  lived  too  long 
for  them  i  they  would  be  frcquratly  talking  to 
one  another,  or  toothers,  whut  tbcy  would  do, 
■Ad  bow  they  would  live  whcu  they  came  to  the 
if  the  old  wdman  was  but  out  of  the 
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ilher  some  officious  people,  perhaps  serYants, 
had  spite  enough  to  report  this  to  the  old  lady, 
or  the  nieces  had  the  indiscretion  to  let  her  bear 
•ome  of  it ;  the  latter  not  very  unlikely  i  or  she 
gathered  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct, 
that  they  slighted  her  ;  that  they  only  waited  ibc 
l^ood  hour  ;  that  what  little  respect  they  showed 
her  was  evidently  for  what  they  were  to  gel  by 
her,  and  no  otherwise,  and  that  they  waited  with 
Impatience  when  she  would  be  |jteused  to  walk 
oif ;  alt  which  was  indeed  true  in  fact. 

After  the  old  lady  had  thus  taken  notice  of 
their  conduct  some  time,  »bc  once  took  occasion 
more  particularly  to  let  them  know  it ;  she  told 
them  what  she  had  observed,  how  unkindly  they 
treated  her.  how  perfectly  at  liberty  she  was  to 
give  her  estate  to  whom  she  pleased,  and  that 
•he  was  not  so  old,  and  come  to  doat  so  much, 
as  to  give  what  she  had  to  those  that  did  not 
thiok  it  worth  their  while  to  deserve  it,  or  that 
could  not  ufford  to  be  civil  to  her;  that  she 
found  they  only  gaped  for  her  death,  and  that 
the  fhould  take  care,  if  Ihey  did  not  alter  their 
cooduct,  they  should  have  Uttie  enough  to 
otpre*  from  her. 

Tbi*  alarmed  them  n  Uttlc  t  and  if  (hey  bad 
anything  but  thoughtless  girls,  they  would 
have  changed  their  methoda  a  iittle.  But  it 
wore  off  in  a  Httle  time,  and  they  went  on  Justus 
they  did  before. 

At  length  the  old  lady,  thoroughly  provoked 
by  their  ill  usage,  and  her  resentment  being 
'  "n«  kened  by  »ome  particular  extraordinary  car 

jr',  takes  a  sudden  resolution  to  changf*  her 
V, <i>  of  Uviog,  leave  off  house-keeping,  and 
retire  into  the  country,  to  end  her  days,  as  shr 
€:iilcd  it,  in  peace,  and  do  good  with  what  she 
bad. 

Her  nieces  soon  found  they  had  lost  themselves 
so  much  with  her,  that  they  had  not  interest 
enough  to  alter  her  resolutions,  though  they 
bang  about  ber  then  with  tears  aod  entreaties^ 


BO  they  employed  other  relations  to  intercede 
with  her.  But  she  soon  stopped  their  mouths 
with  letting  them  know  how  her  niixea  had 
treated  her,  and  what  fair  warning  she  had  given 
them,  adding  some  particular  unkindncsses 
which  she  hiid  met  with  from  them,  ond  soma 
speeches  which  they  bud  been  weak  enongh  to 
let  her  overhear ;  upon  v^bich,  in  short,  the  was 
unalterably  resolved  cither  to  give  away  her 
eatale  to  charitable  uses,  or  otherwise  to  dispoac 
1  of  it,  so  that  they  should  never  be  at  ail  the 
better  for  it;  and  that  It  was  too  late  now 
to  persuade  her,  for  she  was  fiiced  in  her  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  reasons  being  stiiih  as  couJd  not 
be  answered,  her  nieces  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
consider  of  some  other  ways  to  maintain  them- 
selves, for  she  had  no  more  to  say  to  them. 

This  was  dismal  news  to  the  two  girls  ;  but 
tbcy  had  no  remedy,  so  they  shifted  as  they 
could  ;  we  have  no  more  to  say  about  thetn. 

The  old  bdy,  according  to  her  resolution,  as 
above,  put  off  her  house,  and  went  into  the 
country  where  her  estate  lay,  and  dwelt  wiihono 
of  her  tenant  8  in  the  country  ;  here  she  lived  per- 
fectly retired-  and  attended  ouly  with  one  ser- 
vant; and  by  this  time  she  was  about  sixt>-6ve 
years  old,  but  of  a  sound,  halo  constitution,  a 
cheerful,  easy  disposition,  calm  temper,  and  all 
the  happy  tokens  of  long  Hfe. 

It  happened  one  day,  talking  seriously  with 
her  tenant,  a  good,  honest,  plain  mati,  but  a  man 
of  sense,  and  particularly  of  abundance  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  she  iD;ide  her  eompluinC  to  him, 
how  utikindly  she  had  been  treated  by  her 
nieces,  and  how  she  had  resented  it,  and  was 
resolved,  as  above,  that  none  of  them  should  be 
the  better  for  her. 

The  good  man  exhorted  and  persuaded  her  to 
forgive  the  young  women,  to  consider  they  were 
young  and  gay,  and  wanted  diseretion,  and  that, 
no  doubt,  they  would  carry  it  otherwise  to  her 
now,  If  she  would  receive  tliem  ngain  ;  he  added 
the  command  of  our  Saviour,  to  forgive  ene- 
mies, and  our  olfending  brother  ;  and  so  pleaded 
often  with  her  for  the  two  poor  cast-off  girls. 
But  he  found  the  old  lady  inflexible ;  she  had 
taken  things  so  ill  that  she  could  not  go  back  ; 
she  would  forgive  ihcw,  the  said,  and  pray  for 
them,  but  fihe  would  never  give  her  estate  to 
them  ;  that  she  said  she  wt^s  not  bound  to  do 
upon  any  account  wliatevcr.  In  a  word,  the  good 
man  found  there  was  no  room  to  say  anything 
farther  upon  that  subject,  unless  he  would 
utterly  disoblige  her,  whi<^h  it  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  do ;  so  he  meddled  no  more  with  it* 

After  some  time,  the  rdd  lady  tells  her  tenant 
she  wanted  to  »pcak  with  him,  and  bis  vtUt  and 
daughter  together.  The  daughter  was,  it  seems, 
a  voung  married  woman,  but  a  sober,  grave,  and 
religious  body,  like  her  father,  and  also  of  a 
Judgment  above  her  years i  and  this,  it  seems, 
made  the  old  lady  take  her  into  the  council,  Th« 
tenant  had  ii!so  a  fon,  but  he  was  but  a  httle  boy 
of  about  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

At  thh  lucettng  the  old  lady  tells  them,  that 
as  she  was  now  iu  years,  and  could  not  ei^prci  to 
live  much  longer,  she  thought  it  was  time  to 
settle  her  affairs  in  the  world,  and  to  dispose  of 
what  estate  she  had  to  leave  behind  her  i  that 
they  all  knew   how  she  had  been  treated  by 
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rhi>f«  to  whom  she  hud  been  so  k'rnd,  and  to 
whom  she  had  purposed  to  be  stilt  so  much 
kinder  ;  that  thej  liiewiM  knew  wb<it  her  reso- 
tut ionf  were  with  respect  to  that;  that  at  his 
importunity,  however,  ihc  had  so  far  forgiven 
ihem  as  to  resolve  to  give  each  ot  them  a  legacy 
ur  one  hundred  pounds  to  help  to  support  them, 
nod  to  tettiry  her  charity,  notwithstanding  the 
ill  usage  they  had  been  pfeased  to  give  her; 
but  that  DOW  it  wa<  time  for  her  to  settle  the 
rest. 

After  this  discourse,  she  tofd  them«  that  she 
had  been  studying  all  posiible  ways  how  she 
might  dispose  of  her  estate  most  to  her  satis  fee* 
tlon^  and  that,  upon  the  wholci  she  was  resolved 
to  marry.  The  tenant,  a  grave,  and,  as  I  said, 
(fo-od  mac,  seemed  to  be  greatly  distasted  at  that 
kind  of  proposal  for  settling  her  estate,  and  the 
tenant's  wife  and  daughter  both  l>egan  to  disoo- 
ver  their  surprise  at  it^  and  a  kind  of  nauseating' 
the  proposal. 

•*  But  hold,"  says  she,  "  hear  what  I  have  far- 
ther io  say  t>efore  you  give  your  opinion*  My 
f reposal  of  marrying  shall  have  no  scandal  in  it, 
will  promise  you  ;  T  shall  leave  no  room  for 
reproach^  and  you  will  say  so  whun  you  hear 
who  I  have  pitched  upon  for  my  husband.  In 
short,  there  is  a  little  boy  in  your  town  whom  I 
have  chosen  for  a  husband,  and  upon  whom  I 
will  settle  my  estate ;  and  he  is  so  young  that 
nobody  can  raise  any  objection  against  it ;  for, 
to  be  iure,  I  shall  be  in  my  grave  before  he  wiil 
be  grown  up  to  man's  estate  ;"  and,  giving  them 
no  time  to  tinjwcr,  she  addedi  **  this  litllu  boy  is 
your  son,  I  think/*  says  she,  "  )ou  say  he  is 
not  above  nion  or  ten  years  old,  and  i  am  almost 
seventy;  and,  if  you  give  your  convent,  1  will  i 
put  him  to  school,  and  after  that,  if  I  shonld 
live  so  long,  I  will  put  him  apprentice  at  London 
to  a  good  trade,  and  give  one  hun  ^      ^  b| 

with  him,  and,  to  be  sure,  I  shall  hr  n-  I 

he  will  be  out  ^if  his  time;  and  then,  .  ..^  ,.att 
of  the  estate,  he  will  have  a  good  stock  to  set  up 
with,  and  the  remainder  will  make  a  good  join^ 
ture  for  a  wife.** 

The  tenant  was  strangely  surprised  with  the 
proposal,  and  indeed  wui  embarrassed  with  it. 
As  for  the  women,  they  were  quite  silenced.  But 
the  good  man  told  her,  that  indeed  the  prnpo&&| 
she  bad  made  of  marrying  a  child,  would  take 
away  all  the  scandal  which  he  was  before  con- 
cerned about  on  her  account ;  but  thjit  it  would 
be  a  lad  blow  to  her  own  relations,  and  though 
he  knew  not  what  to  say  as  to  his  child,  whom 
he  would  be  very  tender  of  hurling,  seeinT;^  she 
had  such  kind  thoughts  about  him  as  to  design 
him  her  estate,  yet  be  could  not  still  but  beg  of 
her  to  consider  very  well  before  she  disinherited 
hw  two  nieces,  and,  at  least,  to  do  something 
more  for  them.  But,  in  shorty  she  was  immove- 
able as  to  that  part,  and,  after  some  other  diffi- 
culties which  the  old  tenant  started,  for  he  did 
DOl  seem  to  come  very  willingly  into  it,  no,  not 
to  the  last,  it  was  however  agreed  upon,  and  she 
was  married  to  the  boy. 

According  to  her  propo«ul,  she  put  him  to 
school,  and  bad  idm  made  a  very  good  scholar, 
and  she  lived  not  only  to  see  him  come  home  from 
the  school,  but  to  be  big  enough  to  go  apprentice, 
and  alio  to  see  him  come  out  of  bit  time»  by 


which  time  he  was  about  twenty-two  jetneT 
age. 

But,  as  I  said*  even  this  unsuitable  : 
not  prove  so  aatlifactory  as  might  havi- 
pectcd,  for  it  pleiiscd  God  this  woman 
iuch  a  prodigious  age,  that  the  tittir 
seventy-two  years  of  age  when  he  folic. .„«  ;„, 
to  the  church  to  bury  her,  and  she  was  one  tuni* 
dred  and  twenty -seven  years  old« 

This  story  I  had  attested  to  me  by  a  penoa 
of  unquestioned  veracity,  who  told  me  he  was 
himself  at  her  funeral.  She  was  sixty.five  whei 
■he  marri^id  him,  and  lived  sixty-two  yevt 
with  him ;  she  indeed  made  him  some  amoadi 
for  the  disparity  of  years  by  this,  that  ilie  wet* 
most  excellent  person,  of  an  inimitable  dtspJMJ^ 
tion,  preserved  the  youth  of  her  temper,  vai^^ 
strength  of  her  understanding,  memory,  and  . 
sight  to  the  last*  and  which  waa  particulariy 
markabJe»  she  bred  a  whole  new  set  of  teelh,  «a 
white  as  ivory,  and  as  even  as  a  youth,  after  aha 
was  ninety  years  old. 

Here  was  a  disparity,  it  is  true  ;  but  here  was 
none  of  the  corrupt  part  which  I  have  made  the 
mark  of  my  reproof,  and  so  justly  too.  Here 
was  no  vice,  no  sensual  pirt,  to  he  so  much  » 
thought  of;  and  yet,  I  say,  it  could  not  but  be 
a  dts^ippointmcnt  to  ihc  young  man.  'ml  s^h*^ 
would  ol^en  complain  to  him  of  the  in 
did  him  in  living  so  long.  But  I  did  i. 
that  It  gave  him  any  uneasiness;  her  tJiL-AQr- 
dinary  good  temper  making  him  so  much  ameadi 
for  it. 

There  is  a  custom  of  inatTytng  cbildren  cm 
to  aiiether  by  the  compact  of  their 
while  the  said  children  are  very  young, 
been  the  practice  abroad,  and  as  we  ha 
nn  example  of  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
ihoiigti  not  very  eocoumging,  neither  by 
cess,  nor  fitted  much  for  an  example 

Tbiii  has  it«  inconveniences  in  tt  on 
couni!»,  but  as  they  do  not  come  within 
of  the  criminal  part,   J  do  not  say  they  «r 
cerned  in  the  reproof  of  this  satirif,  nor 
speaking  of  such. 

But  since  1  am  taking  notice  of  the  v 
eoru  of  untimely  marriages,  and   t  bavo 
tioned  this,  I  should  dojustioc  to  the  pfwttism^ 
our  own  country  in  those  cases,  nasoely^ 
such  compacts  of  parents  they  are 
made  thus»  upou  condition  that  tl>e  yoaog 
liko  one  another  when  tbej  are  g rowo  o 
fit  to  come  together. 

This  has  both  reason  and  relig ion  in  i 
seems  to  be  founded  upoo  the  great  prii 
liberty,   both  civil  and  errk-iLi^^tir,  w( 
nation  are  happy  in  the  :  of. 

Indeed,  it  teems  a  k^  r/moy 

children,  which  wo  have  iiu  ^wor  to 
to  anticipate  their  ofTectiona,  aEkdobtifo 
their  infancy  to  take  up  with  aoobiool  Unf  I 
no  liking  to,  and  bind  them  down  here  or  tl 
beforehand.     1  will  not  say  but  it  miiv  tnt! 
be  a  kind  of  t>eftpeakmg  thu 
natural  aversion  which  men  i . 
every  thing  wtiich  is  imposed  u^tim  ihcm,  $Ui 
to   that  irkjono  thing  called    [ 
upon. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


HAMftuagi. 

It  ls  wjth  A  great  deal  of  reasoa  aotl  juitics 
that  our  Uwi  have  aiaxle  ttealing  of  tadici  crinai- 
a^ii  }  1  mcoj)  a  e«ipitiU  crime.  It  teemed  a  little 
bard  th«t  a  gcnLleiniin  might  have  the  i«ii». 
t^Ation  of  bulging  a  i  hief  th«t  stole  an  old  hone 
imm  him,  hot  oould  hnvc  oo  justioe  ag^intt  it 
BOtfio^  fJBf  itoftling  hit  daughter. 

The  Afti  and  triclu  made  uie  of  to  trepan, 
and,  ai  It  wtTCt  kidnap  youof^  womea  away  into 
Um9  hiiidft  of  brutes  end  iherpers,  vem  very 
teaodaloui.  and  it  beeaiiiQ  almQit  dangerous  for 
any  one  to  ieave  a  fortune  to  the  disposal  of  the 
panon  tliai  wai  to  enjoy  it,  and  where  it  was  to 
left,  the  young  Indy  weot  alurays  in  danger  of  her 
life  ;  she  was  watched,  laid  lo  wait  fof»  and,  as  it 
wtTc^  besieged  by  a  continual  gang  of  roguea> 
cbeatit  gamestcn,  nnd  such  like  sLarvjhg  crcWi 
so  that  she  was  obliged  to  eoofine  herself  like  a 
pCJaooer  to  her  i:haniber»  be  locked,  and  barbed » 
wmd  bolted  in.  and  have  her  eyes  every  moment 
apon  the  door,  uj  if  she  was  afraid  of  bai> 
lifla  and  olficerj  to  arrest  her,  or  else  she  was 
— fiihiul  up,  seized  opon»  hurried  up  into 
a  coaeh  aod  six,  a  fallow  dressed  up  in  a  clergy* 
Man's  habit  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  a 
pilCol  elapped  to  her  breast  to  make  her  consent 
tabe  married;  and  thus  the  work  was  done. 
Hw  was  then  carried  (o  the  private  lodging,  put 
to  bad  under  the  same  awe  of  swords  and  pistols, 
ayiaw  that  she  neeer  saw  before  in  her  life,  and 
knows  nothing  of*  comes  to  bod  to  her,  defloirers 
htf^  or,  as  may  bo  well  said,  rarishes  har,  and 
tbtf  neat  day  she  is  called  a  wife,  and  the  fortune 
aaiiad  upon  in  the  name  of  the  htubaad  *,  and 
perhaps,  in  a  few  days  more^  played  all  away  at 
tb«  box  and  the  dice,  and  the  lady  sent  home 
again  naked  and  a  beggar. 

This  Ha^i  the  case  within  the  ;imes  of  our 
mamorj,  liil  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  make 
ti  felony,  and  that  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and 
till  snme  of  these  fortune  ravishers  have  since 
that  paid  for  their  success  at  the  gallows.  And 
0oWf  indeed,  the  ladies  are  a  Uitle  safer,  and 
must  be  attempted  with  a  little  more  art,  not 
taJkea  by  storm,  sword  in  hand«  as  men  take  for* 
titfed  towns  i  but  they  mutt  b<  brought  to  |ive 
a  formal  assent  by  the  cunning  of  femde  agents, 
wbaedling  aod  deluding  them,  ond  pluyinj;  the 
fiae  another  way,  tili  they  are  decoyed  into 
wedlock,  the  man  pretending  himself  quality, 
and  a  person  equal  in  estate,  by  which  craft  a 
certain  Kentish  lady  of  foKune  was  most  ex. 
<|aisUeIy  drawn  in  at  once  to  marry  a  city  cbim' 
aey -sweeper  ;  and  was  forced  to  stand  by  it  too* 
after  she  had  come  to  an  understanding  of  the 
bargain  she  bad  madei  and  another  west- country 
lady  a  highwayman^  aiid  the  like. 

Theses  matches,  however,  come  within  the 
reach  of  our  com  plaint,  and  are  tnit  ^ith  too 
much  justice  branded  nil h  the  charge  of  mat ri- 
moiital  whorodam.  It  is  true,  in  these  cases,  it 
IS  the  money  more  thaii  the  sun^uoiit y,  the  fortuno 
owre  than  the  woman  ;  and  so  it  migbt  be  called 
Qtatrimooial  avarice.  But  as  the  knowing  of  the 
woman  Ls  the  eisential  finishing  part  of  the  work. 


and  the  title  or  claim  to  the  estate  is  fixed  upon 
a  full  possession,  which  they  call  aconsummatioa 
of  the  marriage,  the  word  whoredom  is  not 
foreign  to  the  charge,  at  least  on  the  man's  side, 
because  he  lies  with  the  woman,  "  *  "  ■  -ddcd 
wife,    according    to  God*s  hoi)  but 

merely  lo  eniiilo  him  to  htsr  v         ,  u,  in 

■hort,  is  perfuctiog  the  end  of  mutnoiony  ;  and 
DO  man  can  say  it  is  a  legal  marriage  in  the  sight 
of  Him  whose  appointment  only  can  make  matri- 
mony lawful. 

Marrying  women  by  force  can  never  be  called 
marrying  according  to  Gad* a  holy  ordinance,  for 
all  violence  le  unjuttf  and  all  injustice  is  incon- 
sistent  with  hot m ess ;  for  an  impure  and  uo- 
rlghteoufi  design  can  never  be  comprehended  in 
a  holy  and  pure  tnstituriun.  It  is  determined  by 
almost  all  the  laws  of  matrimony  in  the  world, 
that  muTiago  ought  to  be  the  act  and  deed 
of  bolb  tbo  parties,  the  act  and  deed  not  of 
their  .mere  oomplianue  and  submission  by  ne- 
cessity, but  the  act  of  their  minds,  their  free  and 
unconstrained  choice ;  and  if  it  bo  not  so,  ft  it 
not  really  a  lawful  marriage*  Marriage  by  con* 
iiraint  is  like  a  bond  given  in  prison,  the  party  is 
not  bound  to  the  payment «  To  be  married  by 
foree  is  not  to  ba  married,  but  to  be  taken  captive 
and  raTished,  aa  the  Turks  take  slaves,  and  then 
choosing  them  for  their  tieauty,  single  them  out 
for  the  BcragliOi  to  be  lain  with  by  the  emperor, 
or  by  the  bashaw  or  grand  viiier,  whose  serail 
they  arc  enclosed  in,  whenever  he  pleases  to  de« 
mand  them. 

In  a  word*  a  forced  marriage  is  a  contradiction 
in  speech,  the  terms  are  iooonsiMtent ,  it  is  no 
marriage  at  ail,  or,  if  you  will  call  it  a  marriage, 
It  is  no  matrimony*  How  are  the  women  so 
used  sold  to  take  aiich  a  man  to  be  thetr  wedded 
husband  ?  The  very  meaning  of  the  word  mairi* 
mooyp  in  several  languages,  signifies  choosing, 
C^  a  woman  be  said  to  choose  the  man,  when 
she  it  dragged  to  his  bed  as  a  malefactor  is  drug- 
ged  to  execution,  or,  as  wc  express  it,  as  a  bear 
to  the  itoke?  that  is  to  say,  to  the  place  where 
he  is  to  bo  baited  with  dogs,  and  which  he  k  no  its 
ii  to  t>e  his  case,  and  therefore  hangs  back  till  bo 
is  hauled  along  by  the  ring  in  his  nose,  aod  can- 
not resist  it. 

Bring  this  back  to  our  former  test ;  every  mar* 
riage,  where  the  pure  and  simple  end  of  the  ma* 
trimony  is  not  such  as  agrees  with  the  religious 
end  of  the  institution,  Is,  iu  my  sense,  a  matri- 
monial whoredom,  and  no  other ;  and  among  all 
the  rest,  this  of  forcing  a  woman  to  be  married 
ts  one  of  tlie  worst, 

1  must  be  allowed  here  to  except  poHtIca! 
state  marriages,  made  for  the  interest  of  notions, 
forming  alliances  and  frieodihips,  binding  or  en- 
gaging oonfederacict  and  leai^uas  between  princes 
and  people* 

Also  family  marrhKfeifoff  the  pmorving  esutoi 
in  the  lines  and  bbod  of  Immim^  keeping  up  Iba 
names  and  relatiooa»  and  tbo  Uka  prudent  aodi, 
in  which  case,  though  violcnoe  Is  not  used,  yet  it 
is  generally  eipectcd  the  women  should  comply, 
and  they  do  comply*  I  may  My  they  do  alwa>s 
comply,  indeed  J  score*  remember  an  tustotioe 
In  history  of  any  that  have  refused. 

U  there  is  anything  in  tbcsa  matches  to  (he 
of  the  parties,  tbeymust  take  it  as  an 


accident  to  the  dlgnUy  of  tlictr  birth,  and  ga 
through  it  as  well  as  they  can  ;  Ihey  have  gene- 
rally the  itdte  and  honaur  of  their  birth  and 
fuRiitie^,  and  the  titk'S  they  possess,  to  make  uj> 
the  deficiencicf.  and  to  be  equivalents  for  the  loss 
of  their  personal  endearments^  lo  we  hAvc 
nothing  to  say  to  those  things.  If  princes  and 
^eat  persons  are  eontent  to  marry  on  Chose  con- 
ditions, they  must  do  as  thoy  please,  the  conse* 
quencQ  is  to  tlicmselves,  Wc  arc  not  syienkmg 
here  of  people  under  the  influence  of  politie  go- 
vernment, and  who  move  this  way  or  that  by 
reasons  of  state  ;  but  of  people  within  the  circle 
of  equality  with  ourselves,  and  under  the  govoni- 
mciit  of  laws  both  of  justtce  and  rcAson,  and 
also  or  the  constitution ,  and  to  such,  I  thinks 
what  f  have  observed  Is  just.  Matrimony  is  a 
law  of  decency,  bindln]^  to  christians,  and  lo 
people  who  pretend  to  ttvc  and  act  as  christians 
do,  or  ihould  do;  and  those  who  do  not  proceed 
io  it  with  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  cbris- 
tittfiity  too*  should  lay  aside  the  name  of  ebrlBtiiLo, 
nod  piHstend  to  It  no  more. 

It  is  truo»  there  are  various  lorU  of  forced 
marriugcs.  Those  which  t  have  nimed^  viz. 
taking  a  woman  away  by  strength,  and  terrify- 
ing h»r  afterward  into  compliance,  our  laws,  as  I 
have  iiiid,  have  declared  agaiost,  so  that  I  need 
jmy  nothing  more  to  them. 

There  is  also  a  violence  of  importunity,  and  a 
violence  of  authority  ;  both  tiaese  also  I  have 
spoken  to  at  length,  as  well  as  the  violence  oc- 
casioned by  the  i^terson  havinsr  it  in  his  or  her 
power  to  give  or  withhold  the  fortunes  and  por- 
tious  of  the  persons. 

But  there  is  yet  a  violence  of  treachery,  and 
this  is  also  a  crime  which  indeed  ou^hi  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge.  This  is  generally  prac- 
tised upon  the  ladies  indeed,  but  sometimes  both 
sides  are  engaged,  and  it  is  done  with  the  utmost 
cunning  and  arttflce.  First,  a  spy  or  secret 
agent  is  placed  in  the  family  (or  as  near  as  it  may 
be)  where  the  person  lives,  and  who,  insinuating 
into  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady,  and  perhaps 
into  her  confidence  and  fatour,  fails  not  lo  en- 
croach gradually  so  far  as  to  bring  the  person 
who  desires  her  assistance,  or  employs  her  for 
that  purpose,  into  the  ludy's  company — rccoro- 
lueuds  him,  gives  his  character,  sets  other  peo- 
ple to  give  his  character ;  and  thus,  m  a  word, 
the  lady  is  set,  as  a  rook  sets  a  cully  for  a 
ftharper,  that  is  to  say,  for,  &c. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  be  too  sober  to  un- 
derstand the  Newgate  language  that  is  suitable 
to  this  wicked  work,  namely,  that  the  cully 
is  an  Innocent  or  ignorant  person,  who  a  Bharper, 
that  iSf  a  gamester,  wants  to  draw  into  play. 

I'he  rook  is  a  third  person,  who  sets  htm,  ns 
they  call  it,  that  ts,  gets  into  his  company,  in* 
sijuiates  into  his  society,  scrapes  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  so  gets  him  into  an  alchuuie  or 
tavern,  where  the  gamester  is  sure  to  tie  ready, 
and  so  draw  the  poor  ignorant  man  into  play,  and 
cheat  him  of  his  money. 

In  like  manner  the  sharper  here  employs  the 
rook  too,  and  who,  in  these  cases,  is  always  a 
woman*  She  is  sure  to  get  acquamted  with  the 
kdy  ;  and,  after  some  time,  and  getting  into  her 
coofidcnce,  takes  care  to  let  the  lady  know 
that  she  understands  that  a  certain  gentleman, 


who  lodges  in  such  a  place,  Is  in  love  with  her^ 
that  she  came  to  understand  it  by  a  very  odd 
accident ;  and  then  she  tells  her  a  formal  story, 
that  being  at  such  a  place  a- visiting,  and  somt 
company  coming  in  that  wore  strangen,  they 
all  ^  sat  down  to  dnnk  tea ;  that  there  was  i 
young  gentleman — b  pretty,  modest  kind  ofgni- 
ctemoQ — among  them,  which  the  la*iy  of  the 
house  called  cousin  ;  and  that, accidentally  risia{ 
up  to  make  room  for  more  company — "  Tbegea- 
tleman/*  says  the  spy,  "  happened  to  be  |klaei4 
to  sit  next  to  me;  upon  which,"  says  she,  •'1 
pushed  iny  chair  back  to  sit  farther  off." 

*•  But  what  do  you  mean,'*  says  the  Udy  (|wr* 
hapi  willing  enough  to  hear  of  the  thingX  "•f 
being  in  love  with  me,  when  he  was  a  ftrtflnirio 
you  ?*' 

"  Law,  my  deor,"  says  she,  «  I  nover  wm  dia 
gent  Ik?  man  before  in  my  life ;  but         ** 

*•  But  what — what  makes  you  talk  such  stuff?* 
says  the  lady,  still  nettled 'with  what  ibe  lt«4 
said  subtilly  and  slily  t>efore. 

'^  Well,  he  is  a  clever,  haodaome  geBtlMun, 
that  I  must  needs  say;**  and  so  she  poises  It  off, 
and  talks  of  something  else,  to  see  how  the  lady 
would  tuke  It, 

At  she  thought,  so  it  was ;  the  lady  mk 
touched  with  the  first  piece  of  the  tale,  and  itf 
kept  her  original  speech  in  her  thoughta,  tbat  the 
f oulleman  was  in  love  with  her ;  but  befiig  le- 
sotved  to  put  her  to  the  necessity  of  asking  bar 
ugain,  she  kept  back  a  great  while  ;  at  Itit  tht 
tady  brought  it  about  again,  and  asked  who  ttei 
gentleman  was. 

She  Answered  nimbly,  she  did  not  knoiv  yn] 
but,  it  seems,  he  was  one  of  her  admirork 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?'*  aays  shet  "I 
do  not  know  him." 

**  It  is  no  matter  for  that,"  iay«  sliei  ''bl 
knowfi  you.** 

^How  do  you  know  that,'*  says  tfce  Udy, 
*'  when  you  say  you  do  not  know  the  manr* 

'*  0,  madam,'*  says  she,  **  t  know  it  1^  iH 
that." 

And  thus  she  led  her  on  artfully,  till  sbatai^ 
she  hod  raised  her  eipectatiou  a  little,  and  Ums 
she  told  her  story  thuii  : 

•*  Why,  madam,'*  says  she,  *•  as  I  told  jou,  \ 
thrust  my  chair  back  to  sit  farther  off,  tltu  g ea< 
tlemati  being  like  Lo  sit  next  me  ;  but  Madaa 

(meamng  the  lady  at  whose  huuM  shfjr 

were)  came,  and  thrusting  thegccji  :uir 

next  to  mine,  '  Come,  sir,'  say^  n, 

^pray  sit  next  to  this  gcntlewomftu  «  ..,. 
in  the  same  ho  use  where  the  lady  Urei 
your  particular  favourite/ 

" '  Say  you  so?*  laya  the  gentleman;  " 
my  heart ;   1  honour  everything  that  is  bu 

to  Madam f  meaning  yourieif :  anu  su  a« 

sat  down/' 
"Who  can  that  be  T*  sayi  the  lady. 
<*  Na),  indeed,*'  says  she,   "  t  do   not  koov 
that;  but  he  is  a  very  t^ne  gentleman^  1  saurc 
you  i    &o  fine  a  carriage,  so  modest,  aftd  lalki 
so  fine." 

*' Tlten  you  talked  with  him,  It  icems,"  i^ 
the  bdy. 

»*Th-  rnmnnov  wcfc  vcry  mcfry,**  tiji  ili^ 
**and'  liked.     Hut  be  hai  a  woridsf 

wit,  tit...  :.     Mi." 


**  N«yi  I  know  you  are  a  good  judge/'  say»  the 
My. 

"  No»  madam,'*  fay§  she,  "  that  doD*t  foiloi^  s 
but  all  the  comp&ny  said  £0»  as  well  as  1/' 
**  Not  to  hU  inGt%  I  hope/* 
**  No,  mad  am  ;  but  he  went  away.     My  Lord 

fetched  him  away  in  his  coach  and  six." 

Tbla  touched  her  figiiin,  and  the  cunDttig 
maaa^er  could  perceive  tt  plain  enough.  Sri 
she  dropped  the  discourse  ajsain,  and  run  on 
upon  other  things ;  but  upon  lieveral  turns  the 
lady  brought  it  about  again.  At  last  she  was 
simple  enough  to  ask  her  if  she  thought  there 
was  anythiiig  in  it,  which  was  all  the  creature 
wanted. 

She  answered,  yes,  indeed,  she  believed  there 
waa,  for  she  could  perceive  the  g^cnt Ionian  Wiis 
ralgiitlly  pleased  when  aoibody  did  but  speak  of 
her. 

•*  But  wbor  says  the  lady,  '*  could  pretend  to 
name  mc  to  him  V 

"  O,  madom,**  says  she,  *»  I  doubt  not  he  had 
given  occuHinn  enough  for  tlui  before.'* 

**  i  hope  \ou  took  no  notice  that  you  know 
me,'*  says  the  lady. 

'*  Nay^  madam,  how  could  I  help  ihuf/'  says 
fhe,  **-  when  they  all  told  bim  I  lodged  in  the 
tame  house  ?'* 

«  Why,  that's  truc»  indeed,*'  says  the  lady ;  "  t 
did  not  think  of  that.*' 

**  Well,  madam,  you  need  not  bo  concerned ," 
aays  she  ;  *'  I  said  nothing  to  your  di&adv.int3igef 
1  aasure  you.'^ 

I'hen  she  began  to  inquire  into  the  discourse, 
and  the  subtle  creature  took  care  to  ti^JI  her  n 
ihnusaod  0ne  things  of  him  whkU  he  nevorsaid; 
how  be  toasted  her  heulth,  and  M^bat  line  things 
h«  S9id  of  htrr,  when  perhaps  not  a  virord  was 
iiljoned.  Hut  she  saw  it  workefl  as  she 
.v^  It,  till,  in  ahnri^  she  bn>u;;ht  her  to 
^^  ...  .\c  with  the  gentlenmn  too,  and  that  be- 
fore the  liad  seen  him. 

Time  brought  things  about ;  and  the  young 
tady  was  weak  enough  to  go  and  visit  the  lady 
ai  the  houie  where  this  gentleman  had  been 
seco^  and  which,  it  seems^  was  but  u  few  doors 
off;  aud  the  spy  had  so  much  knowledge  of  it 
10  give  the  gentleman  noticf.-,  who  found  ways 
t  into  the  enmpuny,  and  (o  make  his  ac- 
llntance  with  her  ;  and  tnus  it  began. 
From  this  beginning  the  manager  carried  on 
aJiUie  rest.  The  j^entlemim  wus  represented  us 
ipcir  to  a  gr«Mt  e^t-iti'.  but  not  quite  of  agr, 
"  that  if  she  had  him  shi'  mi^'^ht  depend  upon  4 
isand  a*yeur  jointure  ;  and,  m  a  word,  she 
drew  the  unwary  ludy  into  a  private  mflj-ria;;c, 
and  so  to  throw  herself  ;iwoy  upon  a  young  fel- 
low without  a  shilling  tn  his  pocket,  and  a  good* 
fOT-nolhing,  empty- heatted  fellow  to  boot.  As 
jjTood  h'lp  was,  he  wasn'it  a  rake,  and  so  slic  was 
\^A§  ruined  than  she  would  otherwise  hnve  bfcn 
iHit  still  she  Wi(5  so  far  undone  as  to  be  able  to 
e  DO  provision  for  her^'lf  but  what  he  plea&ed 
do  in  good  nature,  which  wa*  about  oUf  hun- 
dred pounds  a-tear,  and  was  all  she  could  save 
out  of  about  thirteen  thousand  pounds. 

t  could  fill  up  this  account  with  such  matri- 
monial frauds  as  this,  and  some  much  more  tra- 
^ral,  but  there  is  no  room  for  it.  This  may 
suffice  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  Ihiug ;  it  is 


not  to  remote  from  the  design  as  may  be  aug- 
gested.  Trepanoiog  of  women  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  whoring  ;  it  ts  true,  the  woman  is  inno^ 
cent, — the  whoredom  is  on  the  man's  side  onl)\, 
but  on  his  side  it  is  evicieotly  so,  and  no  other- 
wise ;  it  is  a  complication  of  crime,  it  ii  a  double 
robbery,  for  ihuy  plunder  the  innocent  ludy  of 
her  honour  and  of  her  estate  both  at  once  \  not 
only  her  money  is  seized  on,  and  immediately 
wasted,  sqiinndered,  perhaps  pamed  away,  or 
worse,  but  she  is  exposed  to  the  utmost  con- 
tempt and  dia:4race. 

First,  expeettng  that  she  it  received  into  thi* 
arm*  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  the  takes  into  her 
embraces  and  to  her  affection  a  man  of  honour 
and  fortune,  she  is  prostituted  to  a  scoundrel,  a 
inechani{%  or,  which  is  iciHnstely  worse,  a  rake,  a 
debauched  infected  carc^ise,  who  at  once  despoils 
her  of  herself — so  we  moy  justly  e.ill  it^and 
communicates  to  her  the  wnrsi  of  all  contagion, 
a  poison  in  her  blood,  an  impure  and  loathsome 
plague,  so  that  she  is  ruined  at  once  in  tife  and 
est;ite. 

This  is  worse  thnn  m.itrimonial  whoredom,  for 
it  is  matrimonial  murder,  and  the  poor  lady  is 
undone  \  she  is  beggared  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mined  on  the  other,  and  is  soon  transposed  from 
a  5ne.  furnished  house  to  an  hospital,  and  from 
ihtnce  io  the  grave,  and  perhaps  starved  too,  to 
make  her  mi^ierivs  more  complete. 

This  is  a  mi<4chief  we  yet  want  a  law  for,  and 
indeed  it  is  wondi^rful  to  me  tliat  we  should  do 
so.  It  seems  to  me,  ihut  a  man  in  such  circum- 
stances merits  as  much  the  gallows  for  tm  at- 
tempt of  ti'iut  nature  as  it  is  possible  for  him  lo 
do  by  any  other  crime  he  can  commit.  I  would 
humbly  recommend  it  to  the  legisluture  to  think 
of  proper  remedir's  for  so  dreadful  a  mischief* 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  measures  in  such 
cases;  it  is  enough  that  I  represent  the  crime, 
that  1  endeavour  to  dress  it  up  in  such  clothes 
OS  are  proper  to  set  it  forth  in.  All  that  is  due 
to  a  robber,  a  ravisher,  and  a  murdvrer,  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  person  that  is  thus  guilty  ;  for  he 
manifestly  commits  all  these  crimes,  And  that  in 
a  most  intense  degree,  1.  He  is  a  rubber,  for 
he  vests  hims^'lf  with  a  legal  claim  to  the  lady*« 
estate  by  a  fraudulent,  surreptitious,  aud  deceitful 
uttnck,  a  feint  and  disguise,  making  himself  ap* 
pear  lo  be  what  he  is  not,  and  taking  possession 
as  a  robber,  bring  quite  another  person  than  turn 
be  was  supposed  to  be. 

*2.  He  i»  a  ravisher  of  the  worst  kind  because 
he  po&*esse'»  the  person  and  henour  of  the  ludy 
by  fr.iud,  and  in  a  circLimi«tanre  which,  if  she  was 
acquainted  with,  she  would  nocr  submit  to  but 
by  the  utmost  violence,  and  perhaps  would  mucli 
rather  choose  to  be  murdered  than  to  b«  so 
used. 

S,  To  conclude  :^he  is  a  murderer,  and  that 
in  the  most  horrid  method  rtf  murder  that  can  t>e 
imagined.  I  need  go  no  farther  to  Ue-siiribe  ibe 
ease  than  Is  done  in  an  example  giwn  in  this 
very  work,  where  tlie  tragedy  was  lamentable 
indeed. 

What  now  can  be  esteemed  a  punishment 
equal  to  this  cnme  ?  And  why  might  it  not  be 
called  a  righteous  law  to  punish  with  death  a 
man  that,  <ieceiving  a  woman  in  marriage,  should 
bring  to  her  a  body  infected  with  the  foul  dii 
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eAse,  and  give  it  to  hia  viifp,  it  hnng  known  tliat 
he  contracted  the  distemper  befrire  mnrringe  ?" 

Nor  would  U  be  io  hard  to  prove  the  fact  as 
iomo  may  imuiiine ;  I  meat),  thnt  it  wi>uld  not 
be  difRcult  to  stnte  in  tli*?  terms  of  such  a  law 
certnin  and  public  cluii^i??,  by  \Thidi  the  f.ict 
ahould  b«  both  inquired  into,  and  iidnift  a  fair 
proof;  for  suth  is  the  nature  of  the  conugion* 
iimt  it  is  not  easily  concetik<d«  and  the  evicii-nc^B 
may  be  made  very  eh^ar  ;  uji  partictilnrly  ihe  pcr- 
»oii*a  having"  teen  uuikr  cure  before  his  niarriugr'. 
Such  a  ram  nugJit  n^'ver  to  doro  to  marry,  ex- 
cept with  the  whore  who  inft'Cied  him';  iin^* 
therct  inde€d»  be  ought  to  go,  that  they  may  rot 
together. 

But  for  such  a  man  to  npply  to  a  woman  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  sound  in  body  and  upright 
in  her  intention,  eomc  to  her  wfth  a  c^^ntoiiion 
in  bis  viiuJs,  and  abu»e  her  in  such  a  vite,  odiou*, 
and  abominable  kind  *  Aa  the  crime  U  not  to 
be  nfttnc  I  wit  hoi.  t  abhorrence  an?1  execration^  so 
the  criminal  merits  to  be  turned  otit  of  humane 
iOcJety,  that  he  may  abuse  no  more,  and  may  be 
A  terror  to  others. 

Certainly  this  deserves  death  us  much  a»»eife- 
ral  crimes  which  orr*  at  this  time  punshcd  with 
it,  and  purtieLjIarly  as  much  oshighwjy  robbery, 
for  the  plunder  is  iittemled  with  mfmitt'ly  worse 
consequences,  and  has  miin;  worse  uggravatiocii^ 
uttendin;?  it. 

1  add  no  more.  I  cannot  doubt  the  fatal  oon> 
sequences  ond  the  frequency  of  this  horrible 
crime  {and  that  in  these  d.iya,  I  believe,  more 
than  ever)  will  at  length  awaken  justice ;  and 
we  shall,  one  time  or  other,  have  a  Koitable  law 
to  punish  it.  And  ihis,  1  beliove,  would  be  the 
only  way  to  prevent  it  for  the  future. 


THE    CONCLUSION. 

I  AU  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  1 
hrtd  thoti<;hls  to  have  given  a  lunger  preface  to 
it,  mn'mating  the  true  end  and  dtsign  of  ii^  bui 
i  think  it  is  better  in  tha  form  of  a  conclu«iion  ; 
for  when  can  a  worJt  be  better  exphdned  thai* 
after  h  is  done  ? 

i  can  find  but  two  objections  that  can  lie 
ngalnit  this  undertakinjf.  or  the  performance  of 
it,  after  the  strictest  inquiry  into  every  part  of 
it;  and,  as  author,  I  think  myself  pretty  clear 
in  them  both, — of  which  the  impartial  reader  is 
to  be  the  judge, 

1.  Whether  the  satire  be  just, 

2,  Wliethcr  the  manner  be  juattfiablc. 

If,  indt'ed,  the  satire  is  irot  just,  the  author 
has  dooe  nothing,  and  can  have  nothing  to  say  I 
why  he  should  not  lie  under  the  worst  censure ; 
but  he  is  under  no  care  upon  that  subject ;  even 
the  most  innocent  will  hardly  entt-r  upon  the 
point  with  me,  or  venture  to  say  that,  though 
tiiey  may  be  clejir  of  it  them  selves,  that  there- 
fore no  one  is  gudry  ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  though 
they  are  hardened  ji  gat  nit  blushing  at  it,  1  do 
not  find  any  of  them  hardened  enough  to  deny  it. 

We  are  come  to  an  ago  wherein  it  is  not  the 
tnode  to  «t'km»wlod;|e  and  reform  it  mistake,  but 
to  odd  a  front  to  the  fact,  and  triumph  in  the 
crime!  which  they  ihould  be  a^hnmcd  of.  it 
soeriis  below  tbem  to  vindicate  their  character ; 


they  will  mther  illustrate  rt  with  the  fault  they 
should  wipe  oflT,  and  count  the  shame  of  it  tbetr 
iriorv. 

This  hoppy  custom  it  the  author's  vindicatkio 
in  this  work  ;  lor  tmw  scorn inj(  to  deny  Iba 
charge,  or  enter  into  an  inquiry  in  form  whether 
•judiy  or  not  guilty,  ihey  are  for  ^ivinf  the 
matter  of  fact  in  evidence,  and  inti^Cmg  thit 
there  ts  no  crime  In  it.  And  thus  we  join  inoe 
upon  the  merit  of  the  cause. 

tf  it  be  so,  if  there  is  no  such  thing;  as  immo- 
desty after  rnatrimany,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
indecent  or  unlawful  between  a  man  and  hii 
wife-nf  matrimonial  hberti^'S  are  without  boands, 
•md  thrre  arc  no  limitations  to  that  conju^ 
freedom,  nc  tber  by  the  laws  of  God  or  of  naturv: 

If  the  man  cannot  sin  against  his  wife,  or  the 
ivife  Qg;a]nst  her  husband;  if  no  cxctsfrt  can  be 
compliiiined  of,  ami  nothing  can  be  either  out  of 
measure  or  out  season  ;  if  no  uuniUural  violeticei 
can  be  offered,  ami  the  wamau  can  h»ivc  no  rea* 
son  to  turn  her  slipper  the  wrung  Atdo  upwardf 
o^ain^t  her  husband : 

If  the  laws  of  iii»ttr1mony  cannot  be  brokro, 
the  ends  of  matrimony  not  defeated,  the  rvaaOB 
of  matrltivony  not  be  mistukeOt  and  a  maniage 
cannot  be  made  a  masque  to  a  crime  -. 

lu  a  word,  if  ail  the  cotrphdnts  of  this  krnd 
arc  causeless  and  ncedleis,  and  there  are  neither 
the  crimes  or  the  criminali  to  be  found  or  io  be 
heard  of  amons;  us,  then«  indeed,  the  satire  can- 
not be  ju it,  and  the  author  deserves  the  e^Daart 
of  a  fal^e  aceu^er.  Let  him  be  tried  by  Gad 
and  his  country,  and  let  the  abused  pertontwha 
are  without  sin  throw  the  first  stone  at  hiiii. 

But  if  the  fact  is  to  be  proved,  if  the  guilt 
is  notorious,  if  he  not  only  has  pointed  out  thr 
crime,  but  is  ready,  if  called  upon  in  a  lawfu] 
way,  to  point  out  the  criminals  too,  and  to  con* 
vict  them  upon  their  own  evidence,  und  out  of 
their  own  mouths;  if  they  not  only  d;uly  cooh 
mit  those  things,  but  d^iily  boast  of  them  ;  tf  tbs 
coffee- ho  Uses  are  wirnesies  on  one  slar,  and  ttke 
tea  t,tbles  bitjsh  on  the  other,  and  h- w d  dialogues 
on  that  wicked  subject  circulate  from  one  to  lbs 
other  ;  if  the  diSlrinic  sexes  are  united  ta  Uie 
guilt,  though  in  a  differing'  way,  and  the  t»dte«i 
r.icis  are  become  flii^rant,  it  is  then  h'gh  titiieto 
couibut  the  vice,  and  eudeavuur,  by  any  possible 
ways,  to  bring  the  world  to  blush  for  theoi, 
smce  they  are  past  blushing  for  (hem selves. 

As  the  guilt  thus  legiiimatei  the  tattret  so  tbi 
eireumstances  of  it,  and  the  unhappy  stAte  of 
thioi^Ft  justitiei  the  author  iu  the  method  of  at* 
tacking  it.  The  law  cannot  re*»ch  it  ;  the  (act 
Ia  not  coguixabte  in  a  way  of  justice  ;  no  crtmiail 
process  can  lie  in  the  cate  ;  it  i«  one  of  the  of* 
fences  that  are  too  vile  to  be  hid,  and  yet  too  se- 
cret and  too  much  hid  to  be  laid  huid  of  i  tbcy 
seem  to  be  fenced  and  protected  by  lbo*e  veiy 
laws  that  should  censure  und  expose  ihcm  ;  «r*i 
I  hough  they  frequently  sally  out,  and  moie  rri> 
minai  excursions,  yet  when  they  are  attac4<4 
they  retreat  behind  the  fencet  end  fortific4tio4V 
of  the  conjugal  laws,  and  the  letter  of  matruMoy 
h  turned  against  the  meaning  of  it,  as  the  eu- 
nons  of  a  boition,  when  the  work  is  taken,  aft 
turned  against  ihe  town  which  they  weiv 
mounted  to  defend. 

Satire  can  scourge  where  the  lash  of  the  b* 
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CAnnot ;  ihe  teeth  and  tiilottt  of  the  pen  vtlW 
btte  difd  tear,  and  the  siitfre  has  a  filing  which  it 
made  for  the  correction  of  such  ofTcnces  and  such 
(iffendert  as  bully  justice,  and  think  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  priaona  and  punUhmenti ;  as 
tmdl  arras  arc  of  use  in  banle  where  the  cannon 
iind  inortArt  tannot  play,  and  the  po5i»t  of  Iho 
bnec  dm  wound  where  the  bdll*  cannot  fly- 

ff  men  arc  fenced  against  onfi  thing,  they  may 
not  be  fi^nced  against  another,  and  the  sense  of 
ihame  may  restrdin  where  even  a  sense  of  punish* 
fiient  «*iU  not.  There  are  rrimes  which  a  ksh 
of  the  pen  reached  when  a  lash  at  the  curt's  tail 
would  nut  J  and  &  time  when  men  that  have 
laughed  nt  the  law,  and  ridiculed  all  ItB  powers, 
have  yet  beeii  hiUiihcd  out  of  their  crimes  by  a 
just  satire,  and  brought  to  the  nccctsity  of  hang-  ' 
to^  thetttsdvcu  fur  fehame,  or  reforming  to  pre- 
irent  ii.  | 

If,  then,  the  crime  b«  evident,  and  yet  the  law  | 
impotent,  who  tvill  contend  that  the  satire  h  not 
juit  ?      It  is  the  only  iinexceplkmable  case  in 
which  not  ih'>  justice  only,  but  the  necessity,  of 
1,  iattre  is  to  be  insisted  on. 

Some  will  saVt  and  in  this  particular  case  T 
think  they  are  right,  that  there  is  no  such  thioj^ 
as  an  unjust  satire  ;  that  a  satire  is  never  wron^j, 
nor  cjiii  be  ho  ,  for  that, —  | 

1.  If  ihe  fact  be  not  true,  it  is  no  more  a  satire,  | 
but  a  iNnder  ,  it  is  a  uUt  and  merits  the  correc- 1 
liun  of  ihe  hiw. 

2.  If  the  fact  be  true,  but  ii  in  itself  no  crime, 
the  satire  has  no  teeth,  no  claws,  it  can  neither 
bite  or  stmi^  ^  and  tht^n,  ajj^ain,  it  is  no  more  a 
tatire ;  it  h.ia  only  a  kind  of  close  pared  nciilSf 
with  which  it  can  scratch  its  own  fuce,  and 
can  hurt  no6ody  else ;  so  that  it  is  no  more  a 
satire,  nor  will  it  bear  to  be  called  by  that  name. 
Hut  this  is  out  of  the  wuy  here.  | 

We  insist  upon  the  justice  of  the  satire,  as 
well  from  the  nature  of  the  charge  it  brings,  as 
from   the  certainty  of  the  fact   proved   by  the  , 
confession  of  the  guilty  ofTcndtrs,  and  the  •^cne-^  , 
rai  lusUmony  of  the  timcii,  as  abo\e*  ' 

Jt  rcniuins,  then,  to  speak  of  ttie  manner  of 
ihe  performiince,  and  tnter  up<m  ihe  vindica- 
tion of  it, — a  thing  much  more  properly  under* 
taken,  now  it  is  finished,  than  It  could  be  before 
it  IV4S  beiiun.  { 

The  onl)  objections  which  can  Ue  against  the 
manner,  1  think,  come  into  these  two.     L  The  : 
nt^ci^ssity  oi  speaking  a  language  that   is   un-  i 
pleasant  to  hear,  and  which,  at  least,  seems   to  | 
tread  on  the  brink  of  the  same  indecency  which 
it  reproves  ;  and  which,  also,  the  author  has  sufB* 
eiently  expressed   hb  dread  of.     Or,  2.    The  de-  \ 
ficieney  of  the  reproof  from  an  over* restraint)  and 
declining  to  express  things  fully  on  that  very  ac- 
count ;  fi>r  four  of  olTending  ouu  way,  offending  too  > 
much  the  other. 

I  have,  with  the  utmost  care,  avoided  thll  first  ^ 
of  these;  I  have  studied  to  nhun  all  iudec<-ncy  of  i 
expreision,  or  saying  anything  that  might  offi'ud 
the  chuAtci^t  mind,  and   the   must    modest   car,  | 
allowing  but  just  room  (o  mention  the  crime  that 
is  reproved,  and  hardly  that  in  some  places  suffl- 
cient  to  have  it  understood, 

M  I  have  given  the  least  cause  of  eomplalnC,  I 
prolcu  ic  to  be  unseen  and  undcsif  ned ;  nor^ 
upon  revlaing  the  whole  work,  do  J  yet  see  any 


reason    for  altering  or  wiping  out  anything  on 
that  account. 

The  Siiripture  itself,  the  sacred  pattern  of 
modesty  in  expression,  and  which  1  have  all 
alooij  kept  in  my  eye  as  a  director  in  that  par* 
ticular  point,  has,  in  ntany  places,  been  obliged 
to  speak  pbincr  than  I  have  done  in  the  iilte 
cas<^8. 

BtJt  when  the  cen<;are  is  to  bii  passed,  there 
must  be  so  much  said,  nt  least,  as  may  let  the 
reader  understand  whut  it  is  we  reprove,  or  else 
we  speak  of  nothing,  and  to  no  purpose;  yet  I 
hare  studied  wiih  the  utmost  care  to  do  it  so  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  reproach-  None  can  find 
occasion  to  blush  liere  but  those  that  are  guilty  ; 
let  them  blush  and  rtform,  then  the  end  of  the 
satire  is  answered. 

As  to  the  second  cose,  I  cannot  hut  lament 
the  necessity  1  have  been  under  to  omit  several 
fiagrant  stories,  with  ttamcs  and  surnames  too 
atletiding  them,  good  evidence  of  fact  ready, 
which  yet  I  have  not  bectt  able  to  find  words  to 
express  with  decency  enough  to  becir  reading,  or 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  design,  and  the 
dignity  of  a  Just  satire. 

What  viie  and  perhaps  unheard-of  practices 
could  1  have  exposed,  could  I  have  found  words 
to  dress  up  the  relation  in  I  And  what  inimita- 
ble examples  have  1  rtady  to  produce  to  support 
Ihe  truth  of  the  facts,  would  the  stories  but  bear 
teihng  I 

I  confess  it  is  something  hard  that  men  should 
sin  on  only  becdnise  they  cannot  be  modestLy 
reproved  ;.  that  Ihey  should  go  on  in  superlative 
wickedness  with  an  impunily  only  owing  to  ihe 
bonid  exorbitance  of  their  crime,  too  dirt) 
to  be  spoken  of,  too  nauseous  to  be  mentioned. 
Why  have  not  our  fruitful  inventions  added 
some  signals,  some  figures  to  serve  instead  of 
speech  (as  I  have  observed  the  Turks  do,  by 
turning  up  the  slipper),  by  which  signals  or 
figuris  the  filttiy  part  might  he  cxpres&^df  with 
out  fouling  the  mouthj  or  affronting  the  cars  of 
others  ? 

But  it  is  not  (o  be  done,  and  therefore,  as 
above,  I  have  chosen  to  leave  out  muny  long 
histories  of  inexpressible  lewdness,  particularJv 
yader  the  matrimonial  cover,  and  which  woutd 
have  given  a  keener  edge  to  the  satire,  and 
have  confirmed  the  necessity  of  the  reproof  in 
this  case  more  than  all  that  has  been  expressed. 
But,  1  say,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 

Where  I  have  been  nccessitatiMl  to  eomn  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  fact,  and  to  go  as  far  as 
ldnj£uuge  i^ould  suDer  me.  cerlaluly  1  hope  for  so 
much  charity  in  the  reader,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  going  so  far,  at 
ttie  same  time  giving  the  true  reason  of  my  going 
no  farther. 

h  is  a  hardtihip  an  author  is  sejidoin  put  to,  to 
be  obliged  to  break  oO'  in  tlie  middle  of  his 
evidence — to  otuit  and  drop  all  the  illustrations 
of  his  story,  and  scarce  give  }OU  enough  of  the 
generals  to  guess  at  the  particulars  by ;  but  this 
is  my  ca.ie,  and  all  in  obedi<.<nGe  to  tiiiit  modesty, 
ihe  trespassing  upon  wtMch  is  the  ground  of  the 
whole  complaint.  If  these  men  cuuld  be  talked 
to  in  their  own  language— if  th«  odious  expres- 
sions tht'y  use  in  their  ordinary  discourse  could 
be  thiotvn   in  their   facea,   and  they  could  bn 
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daubed  with  their  own  dirt,  it  would  describe 
tbera  in  a  more  effeclu.i!  tnanner;  they  would  be 
painted  m  the  mo»l  suitable  colours,  and  dressed 
up  in  the  robes  thut  would  best  beconic  them; 
and,  tn  oae  tpspoct,  it  ou^ht  to  be  so,  that  every 
crime  ini^ht  be  shown  as  it  really  is* 

It  WHS  11  prnntice  in  some  of  the  nations  in 
the  eastern  cnuntries,  thnt  if  a  womun  WiiA  con- 
victed of  adultery,  she  was  stripped  stark  naked, 
and  led  about  the  city,  that  Bhc  might  be  exposed 
in  the  same  nakedness  in  which  she  bad  volun- 
tarily expoitid  herself,  and  »o  be  punished  ta  the 
vt-ry  kind  of  her  offence. 

liut  this  would  not  do  In  a.  Christian  country: 
it  would  be  itself  an  offence  a|^ain«t  decency,  and 
a  breach  of  tlie  very  modesty  whi(.'h  it  was  in- 
tentlcd  to  puniiih,  and  thert^fore  it  cannot  be 
done  ;  in  like  manner,  the  crime  I  am  rt'proving 
cannot  be  exposed  in  the  lively  manner  that 
other  offenct's  are  exposed  in,  because,  ns  I 
m)«j  say,  we  cannot  speak  the  lanjjunge.  The 
ilijticcL  these  people  talk  is  a  great  p.irt  of  the 
crimt!;  and  us  it  is  not  to  be  made  use  of  for 
their  reproof,  so  we  are  strait I'ned  excecdm^ly 
in  reproving;  and  they  triumph  o\er  me  in 
this  very  pan,  that  I  talk  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
prove by  allegory  and  metaphor,  that  people 
nuiy  know  or  not  know  what  I  mean,  just  as  it 
may  happen. 

This  may,  in  some  sense,  indeed  hf?  true,  as  I  I 
have  said  above ;  but  the  hardjiliip  rises  from 
the  black  circumstances   {ittt-ndtn^  the  crimes 
Ihey  conamit ;  and,  of  all  people,  they  should  be 
the  last  to  boast  of  that  ad%'anrage,  seeing  they 
must  own  at  the  same  time^  it  is  b<  cause  their 
behaviour  ii  no  much  too  vile   to   be   reproved 
that  it  cannot  be  mentioned  ;  the  lanv^uage  of  it ; 
ii  so  foul  tliat   it  will  not  read  ;  modt'st  tongues  ' 
cannot    sp^-ak  it  *  modest  ears   ennnot  hear  it ; 
like  some  purikuliir  trials  in  our  courts  of  juiitice, 
when  they  are  obiij^ed  to  desire  t>f  the  womeu  to 
withdraw,  because  they  may  be  oblij^ed  to  use  | 
such  eiprossions  as  it  is  not  dccMit   to  meati<»n  ; 
before  them,   or  modest    in  ilvm  to  be   tu  the  | 
hearing  of;  and  yet  without  wliioli  words,  spoken 
in  the  grosscj^t  and  plainest  manner,  the  cause 
cannot  be  tried,   tho  evidence  be  taken,  or  the  | 
offender  cont'ictcd.  I 

Thb  is  eicactly  the  case  ;  and  under  this  A\ff\*  i 
colty  the  whole  work  labours   in  atmoitr  every 
part.     But  I  hive  taken  the  part  that,  I  think,  , 
r*'1i;;ion   and  decency  direttts ;  that    in,  to  e:o  as  , 
far  as  I  can,  and  leave   conscience  lo  work  the 
re*t  its  own  way.      1  liave  paiuLed  out  the  crime 
as  fairly  us  ju»tiliable  laujxua^e  will   utlow  ;  and 
where  it  will  not,  1  content   rnvst-lf  with  leaving 
the  guilty  to  judge  themsi?lves  by  the  general 
hints   given    them.     The    *»ilent  needle    In    the 
compass  point*  to  the  pole,  but  says  no  more; 
yet  the  pilot,  which  knows  its  meaning,  steers  by 
that  direction,  and  brings  the  ship  ^afe  into  port, 

Tlie  facts  are  indeed  notorious,  and  the  less 
plain  English  will  serve ;  tht-  thing*  I  reprove  | 
are  not  &o  very  a^jstruse;  there  are  few  married 
people  but  will  understand  me ;  and  all  the  | 
gudty,  \  am  sure,  will  read  their  crimes  jjlain 
enough,  they  will  need  no  explanations ;  if  they 
pretend  to  it,  they  wiil  be  too  easily  cotifuted, 
by  referring  ihem  to  their  own  practice. 

It  ia   true,    there   are    still  some    ilUusaget 


amon^  these  people,  some  matrioaonial  wlsdire- 
doms  which  are  wholly  omitted,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  mention,  no  not  at  the  greatest  dif>» 
tanee;  no,  not  by  simile,  allegory,  or  any  other 
representation.  They  are  too  wicked  to  admit 
the  lea-it  sug>restion  about  them,  or  so  oiuch  as 
to  guide  the  render  to  guess  at  them.  Nor  ar* 
they  a  few  things  which  1  am  thus  obliged  to 
overlook.  Hut  there  is  no  doing  it ;  they  mutt 
be  buried  in  silence  if  they  cannot  be  rcpmved« 
because  they  c-annot  be  mentioned,  uti  tht 
offenders,  the  guilty  persons,  consider,  heaven 
can  find  out  ways  to  puniih  them,  though  we 
cannot  find  out  words  to  reprove  them* 

That  justice,  that  brinjrs  to  light  the  hidden 
works  of  darkness,  can  makv  the  crime  pul>(ie 
in  the  punishment ;  and  there  it  may  be  read 
with  terror  by  every  one  that  looks  on  it  when 
their  ears  will  noi  be  offended  with  the  descHfH 
tion.  Nor  is  it  an  unusual  method  ;  Provideofie 
often  thinks  fit  to  do  so.  Drunkenness,  ihoavb 
in  secret,  is  made  public  by  Solomoo^t  tignaTs, 
'*  Who  has  redness  of  eyes,  who  hath  woiii>df 
without  cause  ?  they  that  tarry  long  at  tbe 
wine,  &c,'  — Prov.  xxiii,  29. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  again,  who  hath  leaoneif 
of  countenimce,  who  hath  rottenness  of  boaei, 
who  hath  loathsome  diseases  ?  Are  they  not  the 
people  I  speak  of ?  Let  them  take  heed;  it  k 
not  the  whoremfister  and  the  strumpet  alooe 
that  contract  filthincsf  and  distempers;  and  ft 
will  be  a  dreadful  rebuke  for  a  pretender  to  law- 
ful things,  and  no  more,  to  se^himielf  broitgtit 
to  the  same  distress  by  his  excesses  that  otJietw 
Hfe  reduced  by  thoir  vices  and  open  wlckednetiM, 
and  loaded  with  those  dtseasps.  «hich  so  slrougly 
intimate  another  kind  of  guilt,  that  nobody  wlU 
bf.lieve  hi  in  innocent  though  he  really  be  su. 

I  leave  it  to  phvsicians  to  explain  what  I  sar, 
and  to  tell  whether  there  are  not  many  scanda- 
lous diseases  which  people  bring  upon  tbeou 
selves  by  their  in' em fu- ranees  and  excesses, 
which  are  so  near  th^  mnin  contagion,  that  po 
people  will  believe  they  are  innocent  that  have 
Tticmf  and  1h  vt  yet  may  befal  those  who  bavt 
never  been  guilty  out  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Let  lucli  people  reflect  U(>on  the  grtcf  it  will 
be  to  theui  to  be  universally  condemned  whert 
I  they  are  not  guilty;  and  to  he.ir  the  reproach 
of  a  crime  they  have  not  committed  for  the 
t  rime  which  none  imagine,  and  wtiich  thoy  have 
dwelt  un  re  proved  in  so  many  years,  till  they 
come  lo  be  a  reproof  to  themselves,  ood  4  r#* 
proof  to  all  about  them. 

I  could  give  examples  of  sevenil  who  have 
fatally  suffered  in  this  manner  under  the  wetfhi 
of  their  own  immoderate  prarf-— -  •"  «ay  no 
worse  of  them  ;  and  1  could,  I  i  1  nonsi 

insttmres  of  those  who  have  f u  i  er  the 

miscrf^  rather  than  discover  the  grtet  they  lit 
under,  lest  they  should  be  supposed  guilty  of 
what  they  abhorred  so  much  as  to  think  of» 

But  how  just  is  divine  veo^eauce  thus  to  re- 
prove those  intemperances  in  l»isown  way,  which 
were  otherwise  out  of  the  reach  of  human  lawSv 
and  indeed  of  human  eyes  !  And  how  should 
the  people  I  speak  of«  whose  conduct  1  cannot 
reprove,  because  too  foul  to  be  mentioned,  re> 
flectf  that  heaven  can  find  out  ways  to  make 


them  a  puoUhment  to  themselvet,  And  join  tbsir 
•iQ  and  their  ihamc  together  ? 

t  could  have  uUo  given  lomc  living  exampleg 
of  the  Intemperances  which  I  have  mentioned, 
whteh  have  lived  to  be  extremely  expoied,  even 
fhougli  they  have  not  been  fpoken  of  m  print ; 
in  wbom  the  distempered  bodies,  aching  head», 
tattering  joint«,  besidei  the  many  nsmelem  filthy 
and  unclean  diseaies  that  hove  hung  upon  them, 
have  been  their  Insiing  reproof,  and  they  have 
carried  the  reproach  of  their  foljfea  about  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  till  nobody  has  cared 
to  come  into  their  comptaQy,  and  they  have  been 
a  shame  even  to  themselves. 

These  things  have  been  the  fruit  of  those 
dotogf,  which  they  cill  lawful;  their  conjugal 
exceasei,  those  libertici  which  they  have  all 
along  pretended  heaven  allowed  them  ;  libertii's 
nature  dictated,  love  prompted,  and  matrimony 
made  lawful ;  as  if  heaven,  fmrure*  and  the  niatri- 
moniai  law,  which  is  founded  on  the  laws  both 
of  God  and  nature,  had  directed  them  to  an 
immoderate  use  of  the  liberties  they  allowed ; 
which  i«  no  more  true,  than  that  because  God 
gnve  the  wine  {n  noble  phmt)  and  the  juice  of 
Its  fruit,  for  our  comfort  and  for  the  support  and 
supply  of  the  spirits,  had  allowed  us  to  drink, 
and  to  drink  it  with  pleasure  ;  and  that  nature, 
conforming  to  the  bounty  of  heaven,  had  given 
ut  a  gust  or  love  to  the  liquor  itself ;  that  there- 
fore God  and  nature  allowed  us  to  be  drunk,  to 
drink  to  excess,  to  drink  awuy  our  sense,  our 
uoderstandin'/,  and  our  life»  as  many  daily  do, 

(  would  c^mclude  this  with  an  earnest  and 
serious  monition  to  all  the  considering,  rational 
part  of  miinkind,  who  call  thcmsplves  christians, 
and  would  be  culled  sn,  who  are  willing  to  act  as 
such,  and  to  answer  to  themselves,  not  suppos-^ 
ing  they  had  any  other  account  to  give  for  all 
their  behaviour  j  1  say  I  would  move  (hem  to 
enter  so  far  into  the  goveromi^nt  of  themselvefl, 
aa  becomes  men  of  sense  and  of  virtue,  to  pni  a 
due  restraint  upon  tbemselvea  tn  the  use  ot  law- 
ful liberties,  and  to  act,  not  like  madmen  and 
furies,  but  like  men  of  understanding,  to  act  in 
inch  a  manner,  as  they  may  not  reproach  them- 
selves hereafter  with  wasting  their  youth  and 
strengthp  and  bringing  ai^e  and  weakness  upon 
themselves  before  th"ir  time, 

Ccrtamly,  God  Almijihty,  who  formed  the 
man*  and  who  committed  him,  iu  a  gri'at  mean- 
sure,  to  th«* government  of  himself,  did  not  do  so 
wilh  a  general  leave  to  live  how  he  pleased  ;  did 
not  leave  him  to  the  gnit  of  his  nppetjie,  without 
giving  the  least  limits  tu  himself  by  hit  reason, 
but  as  he  gave  him  superior  facutftes,  so  be 
gave  those  faculties,  and  placud  them  in  a  su- 
periority one  to  another,  that  they  might  be  a 
cheek  lo  the  separate  motions  and  operations, 
and  keep  the  whole  maciiine  in  order. 

If  the  man  breaks  this  order;  if  he  inverts 
nature;  if  he  gives  himself  Itberties  thut  God 
and  nature  intended  him  not,  and  such  as  are 
inconsistent  with  the  good  order  of  the  machme, ' 
he  will  put  the  whole  fabric  out  of  tune;  nor  i 
can  beejfpect  the  rest  at  the  motions  can  per- 
form as  they  would  otherwi*e  do. 

If  ihe  spring  of  a  watch  be  overstrained,  itj 
will  cease  to  draw  ;  if  the  balance  be  overloaded,  | 
iha  iDotioii  ttopi,     k  b  the  like  in  aJL  oihar 


natural  motionSt  and  it  is  so  m  this  of  the  man. 
He  that  will  put  nature  out  of  her  proper 
coune,  and  upon  extremes  which  she  has  not 
equal  powi-rs  to  perform,  will  ruin  those  powers 
which  she  has,  and,  in  a  word,  ruin  the  whole 
fabric. 

If  the  man  is  himself;  if  he  i«  master  of  his 
reason,  and  sound  argument  can  make  any  due 
impression  upon  him,  he  will  consider  this  part 
for  his  own  sake  ;  abstracted  from  its  being  an 
offence  against  hit  superior,  the  governor  of  hit 
life,  to  whom  he  must  account ;  if,  f  say,  he 
would  only  consider  himself,  act  like  a  rational 
creature,  and  study  his  own  interest,  it  must 
move  him  to  behave  himself  prudently, 

I  know  nothings  no,  not  one  instance  in  life, 
wherein  virtue  m*iy  be  more  truly  said  to  be  i^ 
own  reward,  than  in  this  particular;  take  the 
case  inverted,  who  has  length  of  days,  who  found 
constitution  ?  who  has  strens^ih  of  body,  agility 
of  timbii,  who  enjoys  an  unknterrupted  health, 
but  the  temperate,  the  moderate,  and  the  virtU'^ 
ous  ?  Their  vitals  arc  not  exhausted ;  nature 
is  not  oppressed ;  the  vigour  of  the  spirits  ex* 
pendcd,  and  the  marrow  of  their  bones  wasted  : 
their  youth  has  not  robbed  their  old  age ;  or 
their  untimely  vice  diverted  the  cbannLrls  of 
nature,  and  turned  the  water  from  the  milk 

The  modest,  ihe  chaste^  the  temperulc  youth, 
is  the  hole,  the  cheerful,  and  the  healthy  old  man ; 
he  that  lives  too  fast,  goes  to  hii  grave  too  soon  ; 
it  is  a  coarse,  but  significant  expression,  "  He 
that  live*  a  gallop  goes  to  the  devil  a  trot," 
The  meaning  \a  plain  ;  excess  in  youth  antici- 
pates old  age;  they  that  will  tear  themselvcK  in 
pieces,  who  can  patch  them  up?  Jt  is  in  vain 
to  fly  to  art;  physic  m.ty  cleans^  the  blood, 
correct  the  noxious  humuor,  cleat  Ihe  stomach, 
and  help  the  digesture  ;  but  physic  cannot  make 
the  boHJy  anew  ;  physic  cannot  give  a  new  fund 
of  life,  and  form  nature  upon  a  new  foundation. 
Physic  can  nut  restore  when  the  liver  is  wasted, 
when  the  lungs  are  spit  out  of  the  mouth  by 
early  catarrhs,  when  the  wheel  is  broken  at  tha 
cistern :  **  When,'*  as  Job  says,  *■  the  reins  arc 
consumed  withi^n  us,  what  can  phytic  do  for  us? 
Art  may  assist  nature,  hut  art  cannot  give  youth, 
nor  restore  that  vigour  which  vice  bus  exhatuted.* 
When  the  dart  is  struck  through  the  liver,  when 
the  heart  ceases  to  beat  time  to  the  pendulum, 
it  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  physicians ;  as  you  have 
put  yourselves  in  the  deviri  stead  to  destroy, 
physicians  cannot  put  themselves  in  God*s  stead 
to  create.  Who  ihall  supply  in  age  what  the 
spendthrift,  the  extravagant  hat  wasted  in  youth  ? 
A  frugal  use  of  an  estate  preiiervet  It  for  the 
heirs ;  whereat  he  that  cuts  the  timber  down 
young,,  shall  have  no  large  high  trees  to  leave 
behind  him  ;  and  be  that,  without  manuring  and 
good  husbandry,  leaves  the  land  to  be  beggared, 
und  pluiigh^  out  of  heart,  shall  be  sure  not  to 
keep  up  the  rent ;  but  the  estate  will  decay « 
and  the  heir  be  reduced. 

In  a  word,  temperance  and  moderation  keep« 
nature  in  a  due  state  of  health,  and  lays  in  an 
early  provision  for  time,  a  stock  for  old  age  to 
live  Qpon,  hands  on  vigour  with  the  yeara*  and 
makes  age  triumph  m  the  goodness  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  whereas  vice  leaves  youth  groaning 
and  xnoumtDg  under  achat,   rheumatics,    and 
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bydropbics  before  1(9  timf,  the  Joints  trembling 
cannot  iopport  the  body^  the  ncrreii  are  eopr- 
vdtedt  the  sinews  ahriLink  ;  in  m  wordi  the  blood 
is  poisoned,  the  spirit  exhausted,  and  the  whole 
muss  corrupted;  thus  the  tdhric  sinks  like  a 
noble,  opulent  city  swallowed  up  m  an  earth- 
quake* there  tt  stands,  a  sad  inj>riuinent  or  ihe 
dcv^ourjng  teeth  of  crime»  and  a  sucrifice  to  de- 
bauchery. 

Whence  ii  it  that  the  number  of  physicians, 
apothecaries^  and  surgeon*,  are  so  increaaeil 
among  ui,  and  especmlly  the  latter,  besides  the 
Innumerable  throng  of  quack*,  pretenders,  and 
dealers  in  plasters  and  doses  ?  If  diseases  were 
not  mutttpiied,  the  remedies  would  not  crowd  in 
upon  us  as  they  do ;  It  ia  the  stench  of  cnr- 
cases  that  brings  Ihe  vultures  about  us  and  our 
fiimilics ;  as  the  groiins  and  cries  of  dying  and 
decaying  bodies  are  loud  among  us,  so  physic  is 
grown  noisy  and  clamorous. 

How  many  doctors  and  surgeons,  nay  apothe- 
caries* ride  about  in  their  coaches.  Perhaps,  as 
one  cunningly  alh'gcd,  iir>t  for  the  vanily  of  the 
equipage,  but  for  (expedition,  and  that  he  mi^ht 
be  able  to  make  more  vi&its  in  a  day.  otherwise 
he  eould  not  dispatch  his  business,  or  see  all 
his  patients  so  often  as  they  desired  him. 

As  our  yearly  bills  are  increased,  the  phy- 
sicians groHn  rich,  their  number  more  than 
doubled,  and  thetr  eqiiipaji^es  adv^koced  in  such 
a  manner,  whence  is  il  all?  It  cannot  be  all 
merely  by  the  increuse  of  people  about  us ; 
though  that  I  know  is  alleged ;  there  must  be 
something  else  ;  and  the  reason  is  evident,  our 
luxury  is  increased^  and  with  our  luxury,  our 
vices,  and  other  exlfavaijances.  our  lasciviwus- 
nets,  sensuality,  and,  in  a  word,  our  impudetice, 
and  wilh  all  these  our  distempers.  These  en^^ 
rich  the  doc  tori*,  these  rail  the  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  about  us,  like  Ihe  crows  about  the 
carcase;  and  i hey  bombard  us  with  the  galli- 
pots and  gla&seA,  as  the  Algerines  OjtMult  a  ship 
with  carcases  and  stink injr  pots. 

If  the  oumbers  of  people  are  increased  about 
London,  that  may  be  something,  though  it  is 
bep'glng  the  question  most  egregiously  to  say  so, 
as  we  do  by  iutup,  that  this  is  the  only  increase 
of  the  mortality,  S-umf*  suggest  such  i.n  in- 
crease fti  au^ounts  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  ; 
imd  others  wilt  go  »o  far  as  to  tell  us  they  are 
duubled;  and  this  ihey  gaiher  (as  they  say)  not 
from  liie  excessive  numbers  of  buildings  only, 
but  tram  the  throngs  of  people  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  streeLd  upon  all  public  occasions. 
t  will  readily  graut  buih  these,  particularly,  thiii 
there  are  great  numbers  of  new  buildin^'^s, 
stret^ts,  and  squares  added  lo  the  town^  and  in 
ail  the  eitrcmtf  parts  of  it,  indeed  an  innumer- 
able numiber,  such  as  no  city  10  ihe  woild  can 
show  the  Uke,  as  at  St  Giles's,  Inburn  road, 
Ormond  strett,  i!i»ckley.  Fmabary,  Sf/italfields, 
Wapplng,  Ittdhtrhiihe.  &c.  Nor  is  thii  all  but 
I  allow  thut  there  ia  al>»o  a  prodigious  increase 
iti  the  villages  adjai  ent  to  London,  which,  u 
they  say,  and  in  tiiat  indeed  they  say  true,  are 
ooL  only  doubled,  but  some  of  Ihem  increased  lo 
several  limes  as  many  people  as  formerly,  such 
as  at  the  new  docks  ouur  Deptlord,  and  at  the 
town  of  l>eptfurd  *  aUo  at  Greenwich,  Claphum, 
Cambefwell,  Chelsea,  Kenslngtou,  Hauip«t&idi 


Ncwington,  Tottenham.  Edmonton,  Enfield« 
Bromley,  Stratford,  West  Ham,  Waoftead. 
Walthamstow,  Low  Layton,  and  abundanoe 
more,  all  whose  parishes  are  out  of  the  bills  oif 
mortality  ;  and  were  their  numbers  added  to  the 
last  yearly  bill,  would  make  up  the  roortalitiei 
at  least  to  five  imd  thirty  thousand. 

Now  though  all  this  were  true,  and  more,  yet 
it  does  not  at  all  account  for  the  grievance  £0 
our  morals  which  I  have  complained  of;  or  for 
the  depredations  made  upon  nature  and  upon 
health,  by  our  intemperate  and  luxurious  llvtag. 
our  immoderate  and  scandalous  exoesaea  in 
otherwise  lawful  and  allowed  pleasures.  But 
let  thos?  that  question  it  look  back  into  the 
book  of  nature;  and  let  them  tell  me  whether 
the  numbers  of  the  sicli  too  oje  not  increaied  in 
proportion,  and  indeed  more  than  in  proportioa, 
to  the  number  of  the  dead  ?  and  if  they  will  not 
take  my  opinion,  let  them  know  the  Ute  ftiaiotii 
Dr  Rddch^e,  and  levenil  other  physicians,  gave 
the  same  judgment.  And  I  am  very  willing  to 
appeal  to  the  learned,  whether  these  exeesses  I 
have  now  mentioned  have  not  contributed  at 
least  to  making  the  age  less  sound  in  iife,  if  not 
shorter  lived  than  their  ancestors. 

t  will  not  attempt  to  abridge  the  tovereignty 
of  Providence  in  its  government  of  the  eoLTCbi 
or  to  say  that  heaven  has  not  appointed  and 
limited  the  timi«  of  life  to  all  his  creatures;  yet 
I  am  not  so  much  a  predcstinarian  neither*  as 
to  pretend  that  men  cannot  shorten  their  dayi 
by  luxury  and  intemperance,  gluttony,  drunken* 
ness,  and  other  worse  and  more  criminal  ei- 
cf^Bses;  why  should  we  not  think  that  such 
crimes  as  these  entiiil  heaven's  curse  upon  us, 
and  bla»t  our  breath,  and  shorten  our  time,  as 
well  as  disobedience  to  parents?  I  will  not  pre^ 
suiue  to  say,  in  the  words  nf  the  command,  be 
temperate,  be  virtuous,  be  moderate,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  jm  the  l.iad.  i  ackoowLedgv 
that  1  have  no  direct  auihunty  to  add  a  prouilsc 
to  the  exhortaiiou  ;  but  X  may  take  mor«  frM- 
dum^  [  believe,  in  the  alternative,  and  say,  be 
not  intemperate,  be  not  vici^oui,  hixurtous,  irn- 
moderate  and  brutal,  and  add  with  the  ww 
man,  **  Why  ^Lould'st  thou  die  before  thy  timtr 
—  Eccles*.  vii,  17, 

Without  qutstion  life  may  be  shortened  by  our 
wickcdiievs*  How  many  do  we  see,  in  iilui(»it 
every  weekly  bill,  dead  of  excessive  drifikinff« 
others  ducllioi^  and  fightintri  some  by  one  vdr 
excels,  somit  by  another.  5h<ill  any  man  dari^te 
say,  these  did  not  shorten  thftr  own  lives  ?  tShall 
we  nay,  they  lived  out  half  their  days  r*  P«  tl,  Iv, 
2ti     I  think  it  would  be  affronting  it  oJ 

providence  to  say  they  were  not  wlain  n 

crimc,out  ©ffby  untimely  vice,  or*'  -'  » 

wicked  mm,  tliey  do  not  live  v 

But,  not  to  enter  into  dt^t  m^- 

mote  to  the  case,  if  life  is  or  is  not,  can  or  ccuioot 
be  shortened  by  our  intemperance  And  vice,  the 
comfort  of  life  may  be  lessened.  Life  may  be 
mjide  a  burthen,  loathsome  and  uncomfortubk, 
by  loading  it  with  diseases  and  torrow*,  and  bj 
bringing  complicated  miseries  upon  ourselves  lo 
the  room  of  health  and  vigour,  which  woatd 
otheiwise  hv  the  lot. 

A  bright  countenance,  a  sprightly  and  bnik 
eye,  a  constant  ami  la,  a  nimble,  ^gUa  bcNSy,  i 
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clear  head,  a.  strong  momory,  and  clean  limbs,  1 
the*e  ore  na(ure'6  rurniturc  to  a  mrm  of  an  tin  | 
tatated  race.  But  how  often  arc  all  Uietc  origi'  i 
D«l  b«aa ties,  the  nalive  nttcndaiils  iipoo  youth 
and  a  good  constitution,  madp  to  droop  und  flagt 
lihOe  paleness  and  Icijnness  come  into  the  raci% 
heavioess  inro  the  hejirt.  and  dulneft^a  Into  the 
head.  How  la  the  shining  sparkling  of  the  eye 
eciipied,  the  understrimiin^  lost,  the  memory  de- 
cayed, and  the  proniije,  partiiking  of  the  conta- 
gian,  entirely  altered  ? 

*•  The  g!ory  of  a  younjf  man  19  his  Btien^th," 
lays  Solomoti*  Prov.  xx,  29,  and  one  of  hts  first 
advices  lifter  that  expression  is,  *'  Give  not  thy 
•treo^th  unto  womrn  /'  It  is  true,  Sidomon  there 
ifiaans  to  a  strange  woman,  that  ii  to  say,  a 
wbore*  fiut  witU  »ume  abatement  for  the  per- 
ton  only,  and  for  the  eircumsuinces  spoken  to 
here,  the  ihin^;  is,  oihi-rwiie,  the  same,  and  ihrt 
eiccues  are  m  their  decree,  thoug:h  perhaps  out 
every  way  oa  fiital. 

It  fras  a  late  learned  physician  who  said,  that 
the  women  wearing  hoops  wotild  make  the  nuit 
«f e  all  cripples ;  thut  drinkin;^  test  wotild  make 
theio  rheumatic;  that  takin*  snuff  would  make 
them  luuutic;  to  which  it  was  sjid,  by  way  of 
re|>artec«  the  doctor  beiof  a  little  of  a  libertine, 
tbat  ttie  levity  of  the  present  times  will  muke  the 
next  age  atheists ;  the  cavilling  at  scripture, 
which  is  ttow  the  (;rand  mode,  m.ike  them  here* 
tics;  and  the  talking  nonsenjie  na^ike  them  all 
fools :  and  now,  I  think,  I  iiiny  vrith  equal  pro- 
priety add,  that  the  vice  of  this  age  will  niuke 
the  next  age  rotten. 

Crime  has  an  unhappy  propipjating  qutiltty  ; 
it  Is  always  in  progression.  If  one  age  tiilks 
heresy*  the  next  age  talkj  bliisphemy  i  if  one  age 
talks  faction,  the  next  age  talks  treason  :  tf  one 
age  falka  foolish,  the  next  age  talk^i  mad.  So,  in 
the  case  before  me,  if  one  generatioD  are  immo- 
derate, the  next  are  extravagant.  If  one  age 
runs  to  excess  in  things  lawful,  the  next  pursues 
the  tike  excesses  in  things  unlawful,  or  makes 
those  taivful  things  crimes  by  those  excesses ;  if 
one  age  are  beasts,  the  next  age  are  deviU:  to 
day  mutrimonial  whoredom^  to-morrow  unbound 
ed  whoredom.  As  vice  lead*,  fools  follow ;  and 
where  must  it  end  but  in  dc-jstruction  ? 

It  is  the  tike  in  the  contamination  of  blood ; 
the  tatal  progression  ;hnws  itself  there,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts.  Excesses  weaken  the  body, 
sink  oaturef  darken  the  countenance,  stupify  the 
braio ;  to-day  they  reach  the  body,  to-morrow 
the  soul,  and,  in  the  next  age,  the  race. 

The  lawful  thmgs  of  this  age  will  make  the 
next  age  lawless  ;  their  fathers  conveyed  blood, 
and  they  convey  poison ;  our  parents  baoded  on 
health,  and  we  diseases;  our  children  are  born  in 
palaces,  and  are  like  to  die  in  huspitals.  De- 
bauchery is  I  he  parent  of  distemper ;  fire  in  the 
blood  mokes  a  frost  in  the  brain ;  and  be  the 
pleasures  lawful  or  unlawful,  the  cflect  of  folly  is 
to  leave  a  generaiion  of  fools. 

It  would  be  happy,  if  after  having  said  thus 
much  in  general,  and  after  having  entered  so 
seriously  into  all  the  particulan  by  which  a  lewd 
generation  defile  and  puJiute  the  marriage  bed, 
and  ruin  both  them^^lves  and  their  posterity,  I 
could  propose  some  effectual  method  for  the 
suppre*sjng  the  wicked  practice*,  and  bring  man- 


kfad  to  Hve,  at  least  like  reasonable  creatures,  if 
not  OS  christians. 

The  answer  to  this  would  be  direct,  if  laws 
and  government  were  concerned  in  it.  But  as 
v>e  complain  of  an  evil  which  the  sense  of  God's 
laws,  nor  the  force  of  human  laws,  will  not  reach, 
nothing  of  force,  noihing  of  putting  statutes  in 
execution,  nothing  of  the  hand  of  the  magistrate 
can  be  thought  of  use,  or,  if  it  be,  will  be  equally 
laughed  at.  Indeed,  how  should  they  that  can 
argue  themselves  out  of  all  the  restraints  of  vir- 
tue and  religion,  be  expected  to  be  under  any 
reitraint*.  except  those  of  power? 

And  this  makes  me  have  recourse  to  satire, 
and  the  reproofs  and  lashes  of  the  pen.  These 
are  the  proper  weapons  to  combat  this  adver- 
sary :  where  the  laws  of  God  or  man  have  no 
r'ffect,  the  satire  has  been  sometimei  known  to 
rciich  the  affections  and  passions  of  men  ;  as 
they  run  in  several  chaiinels,  so  they  are  to  be 
come  at  by  several  methods;  ways  and  means 
for  one  thbig  will  not  bo  always  ways  and  means 
for  another;  as  men  are  wrought  upoa,  some  by 
one  ihitig,  some  by  nnother,  according  to  (he 
scverui  tempers  and  dir^poiii lions  which  govern 
them,  and  in  which  they  ad  ;  so.  in  gcnerttl,  tbey 
are  moved,  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another. 

National  miitakes,  vulvar  errors,  and  even  a 
genera]  practice,  have  been  reformed  by  a  just 
satire.  None  of  our  countrymen  h^ve  been 
known  to  boast  of  being  "  True-born  English- 
men,*' or  wo  much  as  to  use  the  word  as  a  title 
or  appellation  ever  since  a  late  satire  upon  that 
national  folly  was  published,  though  aluiosl  forty 
jears  ago.  Nothing  was  more  frequent  in  our 
mouths  before  that,  no  thing  so  univt^rsally  blushed 
for  and  lau^^hed  at  since.  The  time,  I  believe,  is 
yet  to  come,  that  any  author  printed  if,  or  that 
any  man  of  sense  spoke  it  in  earnest ;  whcreai, 
before,  you  had  it  in  the  best  writers,  and  in  the 
most  florid  speeches,  before  the  most  august  ai- 
scmblies,  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions. 

Could  the  practice  complnincd  of  in  this  work, 
ten  thousand  times  more  scandalous,  grown  up 
to  be  odious  and  shameless,  to  wise  men  hate- 
ful, and  to  good  men  horrid,  I  mean  thiit  of  talk- 
ie in^  lewdly,  be  hiMcd  out  of  the  world  by  a  just 
I  satire  ;  could  it  be  lashed  off  the  stage  of  life  by 
jtlio  pen,  happy  would  the  author  be  that  could 
I  boast  i>f  such  success. 

Could  all  the  third  chapter,  and  the  fourth 
chapter,  and  the  fifth,  and  seventh,  and  ninth, 
and  I'levcnth  chapter-crimes,  be  met  with  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  success,  I 
should  think  this,  howeviT  difficult,  the  best  and 
hiippiest  undertaking  that  ever  came  into,  or 
went  out  of,  my  hands, 

J  cannot  desire  a  greater  «cope  in  any  suhjfrcl, 
that  caSIs  for  crnsure  among  men  ;  I  think  I  may 
say,  1  must  have  all  the  wise,  the  religious,  the 
modi'St  part  of  mankind  with  me,  in  the  reproof. 
The  crimes  I  attack  are  not  only  offences  agaiu»t 
heaven,  but  ag.iinttt  all  good  mcn^  against  soiu 
ety,  against  humanity,  u^aio&t  virtue,  against 
reajion,  and,  in  some  things,  against  nature  ; 
crimes  that  modest  words  cannot,  without  great 
dilficulty,  explain,  modest  tongues  express,  nor 
modest  ears,  without  blushing,  hear  mentioned. 

As  DO  sot>er  miud  can  receive  the  ideas  of 
them,  witiiout  entertaining  the  utmost  aversion 
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io  the  Tact! ;  so  none  that  ever  1  met  with,  that 
hiid  Any  comiTioD  ihare  of  breeding  and  manDer$» 
couSd  bear  ibe  mention  of  them,  cjpecidl)'  in  the 
common  dialvct  of  thoie  toall  the  crimioula. 

None  but  a  ivt  of  people  with  faces  of  uteet, 
who  can  triumph  in  their  victory  over  religion, 
oonscU'nce,  and  the  thought!  of  eternity^  that 
hftvc  got  the  belter  both  of  education,  and  of  all 
manner  of  principlef.  Thcic  may  glory  indeed 
in  their  shame ;  and  these  are  the  people  our 
sutirc  deiircs  to  expose. 

As  to  their  persons,  nothing  but  universal  con- 
tempt of  them  can  have  any  effect;  nothing  can 
assist  them  to  blu&h  but  a  general  hiss  from  man^ 
kind*  and  being  thrust  off  the  stage  by  the  very 
worst  of  men.  I  have  heard  it  was  the  founda* 
lion  of  a  very  scanddous,  vicious  person**  rc- 
formutiOD,  wht'K  another  more  notorious  fellow 
than  himself  reproved  him  in  this  manner:  '*  Fiei 
Jock,  whVf  thou  art  worse  than  I  am/' 

There  are  so  many  Uvea  of  crime*  which  yet 
come  short  of  these  lawful  sinners,  thai  a  thief, 
a  drunkard,  a  iwcarer,  a  profligate,  may  come  to 
a  man  tolkinj^ — ^,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 

say.  "  Me,  Mr  G .  Re,  Mr  H ,  Fie,  Mr 

L »,  why,  you  arc  worse  than  I  am/' 

Why  may  we  not  hope  to  see  the  time,  when 
the  worst  of  common  offenders  shall  stop  their 
ears  at  the  wickedness  of  tliese,  and  when  the 
Tcry  scaudalf  of  the  times  shall  blush  for,  and 
reprove  tbeoi.  This  uoiverial  contempt  of  (hem, 
this  general  aversion*  if  anything  on  t-arth  can 
work  upon  them,  will  likive  some  effect;  there 
are  few  guilty  men  burdened  against  the  battery 
of  general  clamour ;  it  sccmi  to  be  an  assault  to 
be  resisted  on1)f  by  tooucence  ;  crime  must  cer- 
tainty fall  under  it ;  innocence  may  bold  up  the 
bead  in  such  a  storm,  hut  guilt  will  certainly  and 
soon  founderp  aud  suffer  shipwreck. 

Indeed,  th^re  seems  to  be  some  affinity  in 
crime,  between  the  people  who  we  are  now  cen- 
suring, and  another  horrid  modem  generation, 
too  vile  to  name,  and  yet  who  seems  to  be  seek- 
ing protection  undt-r  these*  There  miiy  be 
indeed  an  esisenij  il  difference,  but  in  what  »mall 
and  minute  articles  does  it  exist  I  But  as  the 
particulars  will  not  admit  a  nearer  inquiry,  1 
tbiak  Ihe  better  way  is  to  reject  both  with  con- 
tempt,  with  an  abhorrence  suitable  to  the  \iic> 
nei«  of  ihi>  facts,  and  cast  them  out  together. 

This  will  aid  the  mode&t  part  of  the  world  in 
their  just  opposition  to  all  indecency  ;  and  if  we 
did  nothing  else,  our  work  would  recommend 
itself  to  that  part  of  mankind  which  aie  reaJl> 
most  vainable;  anU  as  for  the  rest»  let  them  act 
as  they  please,  thctr  approbation  will  add  no 
credit  to  Ihe  cause. 

\  have  noM^  done.  I  have  said  not  all  I  had  to 
say,  but  all  I  have  room  to  say  here ;  and  having 
brought  the  vi*ry  concluiion  to  a  close,  I  would 
only  a  lid  om?  thing  by  way  of  chrtlleutjo  to  that 
part  of  mankind,  who  1  may  have  touched  io  this 
■Atire.and  wtko,  for  ought  1  know,  may  be  angry  i 
for,  indeed,  they  have  nothing  else  left  for  it,  but 
to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  the  reproof;  according  to 
a  known  distich  used  upon  a  like  occasion  ;-^ 

''TtuU  dii|iuUiiiU,  when  rejuwiu  fail, 
liivc^  ouft  ftuiv  rcfu^u  luft,  And  tJiAt**  U>  rsO.** 

Now  In  this  case,  I  say»  1  have  a  fair  oflor  to 
make  to  those  gentlemen  in  a  few  words,  vis. 


1.  Let  them  prove  that  tbi  Cset  bam  rtprw- 

hcnded  is  not  in  being  ;  that  it  is  all  a  Acticra  or 
shadow,  a  man  of  straw  ;  that  there  is  nothii^  io 
it,  and  that  J  am  in  the  wrongs      Or» 

2.  That  if  it  is  in  being,  that  Ihotigh  Ibt  imt 
is  true,  and  though  such  things  are  done,  ib^ 
merit  no  aatire,  that  they  ought  tiot  to  be  Im- 
proved or  exposed  ;  I  say,  let  them  do  this,,  mbi 
then  they  shall  mil  their  filt,  and  treat  mc,  and 
the  work  which  I  have  just  now  finished,  in  as 
scandalous  a  manner  as  they  please.      Or, 

3.  Which  1  had  much  rather  ihey  shotild  do, 
tet  them  reform ;  take  the  hint,  fall  under  the 
reproof,  and  at  once  sink  the  crime. 

1  confess  it  seems  rational  that  one  or  otbffrfl 
Ihcae  should  be  done  :  the  two  first,  which 
some  respects  the  same,  I  am  out  of  fear  of; 
last  seems  a  debt ;  it  is  just  I  should  demand 
let  them  repel  the  charge,  or  reform  the  pfmetioi. 

If  they  cannot  do  the  first,  and  yet  oontema 
the  last,  I  declare  war  ot^ainst  them ;  and  if  J  li«t 
to  appear  again  io  the  field,  let  tbem  e%fmri  oo 
quarter  ;  for  the  satire  has  not  spent  all  I 
lery,  or  shot  all  its  thafU.  My  neat  att 
be  personal,  and  I  may  come  to  black  1.  .,  ,..  - 
tories  of  facts,  regi iters  of  time,  with  name  snd 
surname  ;  for  no  man,  sure,  in  a  christian  goTera. 
ment  as  this  is,  need  be  afraid  of  laying  beli  opti, 
or  drawing  the  pictures  of  men  wben  tbeyaiv 
turned  devils, 

1  might  say  a  word  or  two  nnore  with  respect 
to  style.  I  think  I  can  have  given  no  ofleootJi 
decency  of  expression  -.  if  anytliing  haa»  aotirilll- 
standing  tbe  utmon  care,  slipped  my  pea,  ittk 
be  a  defence,  that  1  profess  it  ii  undeitgiifd ;  lh» 
whole  tenour  of  the  work  is  caleuhtted  to  betr| 
down  vice,  vicious  practices,  and  v^cbus  \&i^i 
guage;  and,  1  think,  I  may  eUin  a  fiivoarsbl»| 
coustructiou  where  tliere  seems  a  fault,  if  U  wefr  [ 
really  a  slip  of  the  pen  :  1  may  daim  it  as  a  debt  | 
due  to  a  modest  intention;  doc  lariog  again,  tbert 
it  not  one  word  u  illingly  passed  over  that  caa  bt 
censured,  as  evidently  leading  to  or  eneoaragiBf 
indecency,  no,  not  in  thought*  An  evil  wHai 
may  oorrupt  the  chastest  de^n;  as  in  reidioi 
the  explanation  of  the  words*  **  I  will,*  io  tli» 
marriage  covenant,  which,  I  sar.  is  a  aoteat 
oath,  and  that  as  plain  as  if  it  had  been  t^ 
pressed,  as  swearing  by  the  name  of  God.  Sui* 
none  can  be  offended  as  if  1  put  the  iocrvd  OiBt 
of  God  into  the  mouths  of  ihe  rcudera  upon  s 
light  occasion,  making  them  tnke  the  nami  af 
God  in  vdn,  or  making  them  rej>«at  an  acth  ii 
the  most  vulgar  aftd  coarsest  way.  Bat  If  aftf 
man  should  be  so  weak,  not  to  say  siialti4(Ma,  let 
them  know,  that  t  tliink  the  cxprtrs^ion  c^riei 
With  it  a  due  reverenc**  c»f  ihe  name  of  God  ;  sad 
thai  the  ocoaiton  is  awful  and  solemn ;  and  if  1 
had  said,  ••  So  help  me,  God,"  ii  had  bera  ike 
same  thing :  the  meaninf  itt  to  ooavinoe  mm 
that,  huw  slight  toevar  moa  mmj  pMiovfrtks 
marruigG  covenant,  It  is  a  loleaia  apf»etl  to  iki 
for  ihe  truth  of  tije  ititi^niion  ;  and  a  tiakmM 
binding  themselves  in  hfs  name  aod  preseiioak  I* 
a  strict  performance  of  the  coodttiottis  a»4 
that  ho  that  breaks  them  breaks  a.  most  soerstf 
oath«  and  is  as  much  perjured  as  if  bo  bad  btM 
so  in  the  ordinary  form. 
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Bad  M  he  is,  the  Devil  may  be  abut'd, 

Be  fabely  chaig'd,  and  causelessly  accus'd, 

When  men,  imwilling  to  be  blam'd  alone, 

Shift  off  those  crimes  on  him  which  are  their  own. 
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THE 

PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


This  Second  Edition  of  this  Work,  notwithstanding  a  large  impression  of  the  first, 
I  a  certificate  from  the  world  of  its  general  acceptation ;  so  we  need  not,  according  to 
le  custom  of  Editors,  boast  of  it  without  evidence,  or  tell  a  f— b  in  its  favour. 

The  subject  is  singular,  and  it  has  been  handled  after  a  singular  manner.  The  wise 
^orld  has  been  pleased  with  it,  the  merry  world  has  been  diverted  with  it^  and  the  ignorant 
rorld  has  been  taught  by  it ;  none  but  the  malicious  part  of  the  world  has  been  offended 
t  it    Who  can  wonder  that,  when  the  Devil  is  not  pleased,  his  friends  should  be  angry  ? 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  to  hear  Satan  complain  that  the  story  is  handled  pro£uiely ; 
ut  who  can  think  it  strange  that  his  advocates  should  be  what  he  was  from  the  beginning. 

The  Author  affirms,  and  ho  has  good  vouchers  for  it  (in  the  opinion  of  such  whose 
idgment  passes  with  him  for  an  authority),  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  is  solemn, 
ilculated  to  promote  serious  religion,  and  capable  of  being  improved  in  a  religious  man- 
er.  But  he  does  not  think  that  we  are  bound  never  to  speak  of  the  Devil  but  with 
Q  ur  of  terror,  as  if  we  were  always  afraid  of  him. 

It  is  evident  the  DevU,  as  subtie  and  as  frightful  as  he  is,  has  acted  the  ridiculous  and 
K)lish  part,  as  much  as  most  of  God's  creatures,  and  daily  does  so ;  and  he  cannot  believe 
;  is  any  sin  to  expose  him  for  a  foolish  Devil,  as  he  is,  to  show  the  world  that  he  may 
e  laughed  at 


IV  THE  PREFACE. 

Those  that  think  the  subject  not  handled  with  gravity  enough,  have  all  the  room 
^ven  them  in  the  world  to  handle  it  better ;  and  as  the  Author  professes  he  is  hi  from 
thinking  his  piece  perfect,  they  ought  not  to  be  angry  that  he  gives  them  leave  to  mend 
it  He  has  had  the  satisfiEustion  to  please  some  readers,  and  to  see  good  men  approve  it ; 
and  for  the  rest,  as  my  Lord  Rochester  says  in  another  case, 

'*  He  counts  their  censure  fiune.** 

As  for  a  certain  Reverend  Gentleman,  who  is  pleased  gravely  to  dislike  the  work  (he 
hopes  rather  for  the  Author's  sake  than  the  Devil's),  he  only  says,  let  Uie  perfbrmanee 
be  how  it  will,  and  the  Author  what  he  will,  it  is  apparent  he  has  not  yet  preached 
away  all  his  hearers. 

It  is  enough  for  me,  says  the  Author,  that  the  Devil  himself  is  not  pleased  with 
my  work,  and  less  with  the  design  of  it  Let  the  Devil  "and  all  his  fellow  oomplainen 
stand  on  one  side,  and  Uie  honest,  well-meaning,  charitable  world,  who  approve  my  work, 
on  the  other,  and  I  will  tell  noses  with  Satan,  if  he  dares. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Being  an  lotroduction  to  the  whole  Work* 


If 


CHAPTER  IL 

the  word  Devil,  as  it  is  a  proper  niune  to  the 
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CHAPTER  I. 

lUKO  AN  iKiTAOPUCTION  TO  TRX  WQOLK  WOIK. 

I  Dot^T  not  but  the  title  of  this  bock  will  amuse 
•ome  of  my  reading  rricnds  a  little  at  first ;  they 
wiJl  make  apauie,  perhnpi,  as  they  do  at  a  nritch'f 
pfayer*  uid  be  tome  time  &  TCioh'mg  whether 
tliey  had  best  took  mto  it  or  tio,  k«t  they  should 
tea II y  raise  the  Devil  by  reading  hii  itory* 

Children  and  old  women  have  told  theoiielves 

M  many  frightful  thioifi  of  Iho  Devil,  and  have 

formed  ideal  of  him  in  their  minds  in  lo  many 

,  horrible  and  moostrous  thap^K,  that  realty  it  were 

j  enough  to  fright  the  Devil  liimBeif  to  meet  him- 

uclf  in  the  dark  dretsed  up  tn  the  leveraJ  5gurcs 

■ifaich  ima^inatiou  has  formed  for  him  in  the  minds 

pM'iDCa  ;  and  at  for  themselvei,  I  cannot  think  by 

soy  meoas  that  the  Devil  would  terrirythem  half 

•o  much  if  they  were  to  cou verso  face  to  face 

with  him. 

1 1  must  certainly,  therefore,  be  a  roost  useful 
ttndertakint^  to  give  the  true  history  of  this  tyrant 
of  the  airf  this  god  of  the  world,  this  terror  aod 
airenioa  of  mankind,  which  we  coll  Devil;  to 
iliow  what  he  it,  aud  what  he  ii  not,  where  he  h^ 
and  where  he  is  not,  whrn  he  is  in  us,  and  when 
he  i«  Qot ;  for  1  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Devil 
if  really  and  bona  Jide  in  a  great  many  of  our 
bonett  weuk> headed  friends^  when  they  tliemielves 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
I  Nor  is  the  work  so  difficult  aa  some  may  Ima- 
I  ^oe.  The  Devirs  history  is  not  to  bard  to  eome 
ai  «f  tt  teems  to  be  ;  hit  original  and  the  first  rise 
ef  bit  Ikmily  b  upon  record,  and  at  for  hit  conduct^ 
be  bai  acted  indeed  in  the  dark,  as  to  method  in 
many  tbiogt ;  but  in  general,  at  cunning  at  he  iB> 
be  has  bccQ  fool  enough  to  expose  himself  in 
•ome  of  the  most  conslderablo  transactions  of  his 
life,  and  has  not  shown  himself  a  politician  at  alL 
Our  old  friend  Machiavel  outdid  him  io  many 
things^  and  I  may  in  the  process  of  this  work 
five  an  accouot  of  several  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
and  tome  tocietlei  of  them  too,  who  have  out- 
witted the  Devil,  nay,  who  have  outimned  the 
Devil,  and  that  I  think  may  be  calJed  outthooting 
him  io  hit  own  bow. 

]t  may  perhaps  be  expected  of  me  in  thit  his- 
tory, that  since  f  seem  inclined  to  Rpeak  favourably 
o/  tiatao,  to  do  him  justice,  and  to  write  hit  story 
imparltaliy,  I  should  take  some  pains  to  tell  you 
what  religion  he  is  of;  and  even  this  part  may 
Dot  be  so  much  a  jeit  as  at  tint  tight  you  may 


take  it  to  he,  for  Satan  has  some  thing  of  religiofi 
in  him,  I  asiure  you ;  nor  is  he  such  an  unpro- 
fitable Devil  thftt  way  as  some  may  suppose  him 
lo  be,  for  though,  in  reverence  to  ray  brethren,  1 
will  not  reckon  him  among  the  clergy,  no,  not  »o 
much  at  a  gifted  brotheri  yet  I  cannot  deny  but 
that  ho  often  preaches,  and  if  it  be  not  profitably 
to  his  hearers,  it  is  as  much  their  fault  as  it  is  out 
of  his  desiga. 

It  has  iodced  been  tug'gested  that  he  has  lakea 
orders,  and  that  a  certain  Pope,  famous  for  being 
an  extraordinary  favourite  of  his.  gave  him  both 
institution  aod  Induction  ;  but  at  this  is  not  upon 
record,  atid  therefore  we  have  no  authentic  docu- 
ment for  the  probation,  I  shall  not  aifirm  it  for  a 
truths  for  I  would  not  slaadcr  tbe  Devil, 

It  it  said  also,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  it,  that 
he  was  very  familiar  with  that  holy  father  Pope 
Silvester  H,  and  some  charf^e  him  with  peratonating 
Pope  HUdebrand  on  an  eik^traordioaiy  occasiOD, 
and  himself  sitting  in  the  chair  apostolic,  in  a  full 
congregation  ;  and  you  may  bear  more  of  ihii 
hereafter :  but  oi  I  do  not  meet  with  Pope  Dia- 
bolus  among  the  list  in  all  father  Plalina't  lives  of 
the  Popes,  so  I  am  willing  to  Jeave  it  at  I  find  it. 

But  to  speak  to  the  point,  and  a  nice  point  it  is 
I  acknowledge  ;  oainely,  whiit  religion  the  Devil 
is  of ;  my  answer  will  indeed  be  gcueraL  yet  not 
at  ail  ambiguous,  for  I  love  to  speak  po&itively  and 
with  undoubted  evidence* 

L  He  is  a  believer.  And  if  in  saying  so  it  should 
follow  that  even  the  Devil  has  more  religion  than 
some  of  our  men  of  fume  can  at  this  time  be 
charged  with,  I  hope  my  Lord  — ^,  and  his  Grace 

tbe  .^ ,{>r. ,  and  somo  of  the  upper  class  in 

the  red-hot  club,  will  not  wear  the  coat,  however 
well  it  may  fit  to  their  shapes,  or  challenge  tbe 
satire,  m  if  it  were  pointed  at  them,  because  it  is 
due  to  them.  In  a  word,  whatever  their  lord- 
ships are,  1  can  assure  them  that  the  Devil  is  on 
infidel. 

2.  He  fears  Cod.  We  have  such  abundant 
evidence  of  this  in  sacred  history  that  if  I  were 
not  at  present,  m  common  with  a  few  othcm, 
talking  to  an  inSdel  sort  of  gentlemen  with  whom 
those  remote  things  called  Scriptures  are  not 
allowed  in  evidence,  I  might  tay  it  was  sufficiently 
proved ;  but  I  doubt  not  in  the  process  of  this 
undertaking  to  show  that  the  Devil  really  fpart 
God*  and  that  after  another  manner  than  ever  he 
feared  Saint  Francii  or  Saint  Dunston;  and  if 
that  ba  proved^  as  1  take  upon  me  to  adv anoe,  I 
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ihall  leave  it  to  judgment  who  [9  the  better 
Chrisliati,  the  Devil,  who  believes  and  trembte*, 
or oyr  modern  gentry  of- — -,  who  believe  neither 
God  nor  Devlt* 

Haviag  thus  brought  (he  Devil  within  the  pate, 
I  fthall  leave  him  among  yoii  for  the  present;  not 
but  that  [  may  examine  in  Its  order  who  has  the 
best  claim  to  hit  broth erhoodr  the  Papist!  or  the 
ProteAlanta ;  and  among  the  latter  the  Lutherans 
or  the  Ciilvinists  ;  and  so  descending  to  all  the 
several  denomi nations  oT  churcheSt  see  who  has 
loss  of  the  Devil  In  them*  and  who  more ;  and 
whether,  lest  or  more,  the  Devil  has  not  a  seat  in 
every  synagogue,  a  pew  In  every  church,  a  place 
Id  every  pulpit,  and  a  vote  in  every  synod ;  even 
from  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews  to  our  friends  at 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  &c.,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least. 

It  will,  f  confess,  come  very  much  within  the 
compass  of  ihit  part  of  my  discourse  to  give  an 
account,  or  at  least  make  an  essay  towards  tt,  of 
the  share  the  Devil  hns  had  in  the  upreadlng  re 
ligion  in  the  world  «  and  especially  of  dividing  and 
iubdividing  opinions  in  religion,  perhapi,  to  eke 
It  out  and  make  it  reach  the  farther  ;  and  also  to 
show  how  far  he  is,  or  has  made  himself,  a  mrs> 
sionary  of  the  fomous  clan  de  propngandn  fide ;  it 
is  true,  we  find  him  heartily  employed  in  sJmost 
•very  comer  of  the  world  ad  propa^&ndum  errorew, 
but  that  may  require  a  history  oy  iteelf. 

As  to  his  propagating  religioD^  it  is  a  little  hard 
indeed,  at  first  sight,  to  charge  the  Devil  with 
propngating  religion,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  take  H 
titerally,  and  in  the  gross ;  but  If  you  take  it  as 
the  Scots  insisted  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  viz., 
with  an  explanation,  It  is  pUin  Satan  has  very 
often  bad  a  share  in  the  method,  if  not  in  the 
design,  of  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  For 
example : 

I  think  t  do  no  injury  at  all  to  the  Devil  to  say 
that  he  had  a  great  hand  in  the  old  Holy  War,  u 
it  was  ignorantly  and  cnthualasticatly  called ; 
stirring  up  the  Chriitlan  princes  and  powers  of 
Europe  to  run  a  maddening  after  the  Turks  and 
Saracens,  and  make  war  with  those  innocent 
people  above  a  thoy.<iand  miles  off,  only  because 
they  entered  into  God's  heritai^e  when  ho  had 
forsaken  it,  grazed  upon  his  ground  when  ho  had 
fairly  turnad  it  Into  a  common,  and  laid  it  open 
for  the  next  comer ;  spending  their  nationV  trea- 
sure, and  embarking  their  kings  and  people,  I  say, 
in  a  war  above  a  thousand  miles  off,  filling  their 
heads  with  that  religious  madness  called,  in  those 
days,  holy  zeal  to  recover  the  terra  sancta^  the 
sepulchres  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  and,  ai  they 
called  it  falsely,  the  Holy  City,  though  true  reli- 
gion says  it  was  the  accursed  city,  and  not  worth 
spending  one  drop  of  blood  for. 

This  religious  bubble  wa*  certainly  of  Satan, 
who,  as  he  craftily  drew  them  in,  so,  like  a  true 
Devil,  he  left  them  In  the  lurch  when  they  came 
tbere^  faced  about  to  the  Saracens,  animated  the 
i  mm  Of  to)  Saladin  against  them,  and  managed  so 
dexterously  that  he  left  the  bones  of  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  thousand  Christiana  there,  as 
a  trophy  of  his  infernal  politics ;  and  after  the 
Christian  world  had  run  a  la  tanta  terra,  or,  in 
English,  a  launtcriog  about  a  hundred  years,  he 
dropped  II  to  play  another  game  less  foolish,  but 
tea  times  wlck««ler,  than  that  which  went  before 


lit,  namely,  turning  the  crusades  of  the  Chrtstioas 
one  against  another ;  and,  as  Hudibras  said  la 
anoihcr  case, 

"  Made  them  fight  tiko  nuul  or  drunk; 
For  damt;  rcli^OD  *a  for  pimlL* 

Of  this  you  hnve  a  complete  account  in  Ibt 
history  of  the  Pope's  decrees  against  the  Cooot 
de  Thoulouie  and  the  Waldenses  and  Albtgeoso, 
with  the  crusades  and  massacres  which  foltowtd 
upon  them,  wherein*  to  do  the  Devit*s  poUlici 
some  justice,  he  met  with  all  the  success  be  could 
desire ,  the  zealots  of  that  day  executed  his  ia> 
fernal  orders  most  punctually,  and  planted  rcltgisi 
in  those  countries  in  a  glorious  and  iriumphaDt 
manner,  upon  the  destruction  of  an  InfiQite  number 
of  innocent  people,  wiiose  blood  has  fattened  tbs 
soil  for  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  faith,  io  a 
manner  very  particular,  and  to  Satan's  fuU  stiis* 
faction. 

1  might,  to  complete  this  part  of  his  history, 
give  you  the  detail  of  his  progress  In  theae  6nt 
steps  of  his  alliances  with  Rome  ;  and  add  a  loaf 
list  of  massacres,  wars,  and  expeditions,  la  behsS 
of  religion,  which  he  has  had  the  honour  t»  have  a 
viiible  hand  in;  such  as  the  Parisian  moAiCff^ 
the  Flemish  war  under  the  Duke  d'Alvt,  tfas 
Smithiieid  Grcs  fa  the  Marian  days  in  Segkodi 
and  the  massacres  in  Ireland  ;  all  which  woild 
most  effectually  convince  us  that  the  DovO  hi» 
not  been  idle  io  his  business  ;  but  I  may  nseftlM 
the&o  again  in  my  way,  it  is  enough  while  1  aa 
upon  the  generals  only  to  mentioa  them  tbos  la  a 
summary  way ;  I  say,  it  is  enough  to  prove  tbit 
the  Devil  has  really  been  as  much  ooacemed  m 
anybody  In  the  methods  taken  by  some  peopla  far 
propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 

Some  have  rashly,  and  I  had  almost  said  id«- 
liciouslyf  charged  the  Devil  with  the  great  trioaipki 
of  his  friends  the  Spaniards  in  Amcrioa.  and  sroidd 
place  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  F«ni  to  tiM 
credit  of  his  account. 

But  1  cannot  join  with  them  in  this  at  ftHi  1 
must  say^  1  believe  the  Devil  was  innocent  of  Hid 
matter ;  my  reaion  Is,  because  Satan  was  nef«r 
such  a  fool  as  to  spend  his  time  or  bis  politki,  or 
embark  his  allies,  to  conquer  noltons  who  wert 
already  his  own ;  that  would  be  Satoo  igttoit 
Beelzebub*  a  making  war  upon  himteli^  aM  0 
least  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

If  they  should  charge  him.  indeed,  ftSIll  4^ 
luding  Philip  II  of  Spain  into  that  prtpoitefMi 
attempt  called  the  Armada  {AnffUce,  the  Spwilli 
'nvasion),  I  should  indeed  more  rcadity  join  iriti 
them  ;  but  whether  ho  did  it  weakly,  in  bopti 
which  was  indeed  not  likely,  that  it  should  iaee«e<l: 
or  wickedly,  to  destroy  that  great  fleet  of  1^ 
Spaniards,  and  draw  them  within  tbe  rtmch  if  bii 
own  dominions,  the  clemenls  ;  thti  bdag  1  l{Ml» 
tlon  which  authors  differ  exceedingly  abM«  I  1 
shall  leave  it  to  decide  itself.  | 

But  the  greatest  piece  of  management  wUebvt  1 
find  the  Devil  has  concerned  himself  in  ollate^  ll  j 
the  matter  of  religion*  seems  to  be  that  of  tiN 
mission  Into  China ;  and  here,  indeod*  Saltan  ktf 
acted  his  masterpieoe.  It  was,  no  donbC*  Bwok 
for  his  service  that  the  Chlneaa  sboitld  Im^  h 
insight  Into  mutters  of  rehgiont  I  i»eu  thil  ef 
call  Christian  {  and  therefore,  tlKMicb  Foptryal 
the  Devil  Are  not  at  so  much  vantBOt  li  mt^ 
may  imagine,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  mh  to  lii 
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icncnut  •yftem  of  Christianity  be  beard  Qt\ 
g  them  in  CKinjL  Hen€«,  when  the  Damp 
le  Chriuian  religion  hnd  but  been  received  { 
«f Ith  totnc  iceming  approbation  tn  the  country  of. 
J«I>afi,  SiUan  tmmediatcl),  ai  if  alnrmed  at  the 
ibiiig,  and  dreading  what  the  contcquenco  of  it 
mlffht  be,  armed  tho  Japanese  againit  it  with 
toch  Tory  that  thcv  expelled  it  at  once. 

It  waft  much  %ii{cT  to  hb  dciigns  when,  if  the 
•tory  b«  not  a  Rction,  he  put  that  Dutch  witticism 
loto  the  mouths  of  the  statei  commanders  when 
tbey  came  to  Japan  ;  who  having  more  wit  than 
to  own  themselves  Christians  in  such  a  place  as 
that,  when  the  quosiion  was  put  to  tbem  answered 
Eiefatively,  that  they  were  not,  but  that  they 
were  of  another  religion  called  Hollanders. 

However,  it  seems  the  diligent  Jesuits  out- 
witted the  Devil  in  China*  and^  as  I  said  above, 
overshot  him  in  hU  own  bow ;  for  the  mission 
being  ia  danger,  by  the  Devil  and  the  Chinese 
ctopifror  joinmg  together,  of  being  wholly  expelled 
there  too,  as  they  had  been  in  Japan,  they  cun- 
ningly fell  in  with  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  country, 
and  joining  the  priestcraft  of  both  rcltgioDS  to- 
gether, they  brought  Jesus  Christ  and  Confuciui 
to  be  so  reconcilable  that  the  Chinese  and  the 
Roman  idol  a  try  appeared  capable  of  a  coofederaoj, 
vf  going  on  hand  in  hand  together,  and  conte- 
quentlx  of  being  very  good  friends. 

This  was  n  masterpiece  indeed,  and,  as  they 
»ay,  almost  frighted  Satan  out  of  his  wits;  byt 
be  being  o  ready  manager,  and  particularly  famoui 
tor  serving  himscir  of  the  logueries  of  the  priests, 
faaed  about  immediately  to  the  mission,  and 
male ing  a  virtue  of  necetsity,  clapped  in  with  all 
possibie  alacriiy  with  the  proposal;*  to  the  Je- 
SQitaand  bo  formed  a  hotch  polch  of  religion  made 
up  of  Poppry  and  Paganism,  and  calculated  to 
leave  the  latter  rather  worse  than  they  found  it, 
hliDdiag  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  philosophy  or 
morals  of  Confuciui  together,  aod  formally  chrii* 
tentng  them  by  the  name  of  religion ;  by  which 
means  the  politic  interest  of  the  mission  was 
preserved,  and  yet  Satan  tost  not  one  inch  of 
ground  with  the  Chinese,  no,  not  by  the  planting 
tho  gospel  itself,  such  as  It  wa«,  among  them. 

Nor  has  (t  been  such  disadvantage  to  him  that 
this  plan  or  scheme  of  a  new*modellcd  relijzlon 
would  not  go  down  at  Rome,  and  that  the  Im;ui« 
iltion  damned  it  with  betl,  book,  end  candie; 
diiiance  of  place  served  hh  new  allies,  the  mis- 
•fonarieSt  In  the  stead  of  a  proteclion  from  the 
Inquisition,  and  now  and  then  a  rich  present  well 
placed  found  thom  frli^nds  in  the  congregation 
itself;  and  where  any  nuncio  with  h{i  impudent 
zeal  pretended  to  take  such  a  bag  voyage  lo 
oppose  them,  Satan  took  care  to  got  him  sent 
back  rt  in/etUa,  or  inspired  the  miiaion  to  move 
bim  oflT  the  premises  by  methods  of  their  own 
(that  ii  to  say,  being  interpreted)*  to  murder 
him. 

Thus  the  mtsiion  has  in  itself  been  trtily  devilish, 
and  the  Devil  has  interested  himself  in  the  planting 
tbe  ChrtstUn  religion  in  China. 

The  in0Qenc«  the  Devil  has  in  the  politics  of 
msnkliid  it  another  espedal  part  of  hb  bijtory, 
and  would  requlret  if  it  were  possible,  a  very  eEiet 
description ;    but  here  we   shall  neegssartiy  be 


*  Hi  tufrwi  rcfoied  tettJnig  bis  Kaad  to  aiif  oplniim 
wbiab  bt  tbooght  il  for  hi*  iotcrMt  to  m^cofOmltd^, 


obliged  to  inquire  so  nicely  into  tho  arcana  of 
circumstances,  and  unlock  the  cabinets  of  ttato  in 
io  many  courts,  canvass  the  councils  of  mlniiterfl 
and  the  conduct  of  princes  so  fully,  and  eipOM 
them  so  much,  that  it  may.  perhaps^  make  a  com- 
bustion among  the  great  politicians  abroad ;  atul 
in  doing  that  we  may  come  so  near  home  too.  Chat 
though  p-crsonat  safety  and  prudentials  forbid  our 
meddling  with  our  own  country,  we  may  be  taken 
in  a  double  enitndrt  and  fait  unpftted,  for  being 
only  suspected  of  touching  truths  that  are  so 
tender,  whether  we  are  gutUy  or  no  i  on  these 
accounts  I  must  meddle  the  lesi  with  thai  part, 
at  Icait  for  the  present. 

Be  it  that  the  Devil  has  had  a  share  m  some  of 
the  late  councils  of  Europe,  influencing  them  this 
way  or  that  way  to  his  own  luivantage,  what  is  it 
to  us  ?  For  example,  what  if  he  ha»  had  any 
concern  in  the  late  affair  of  Thorn?  What  need 
we  put  it  upon  him,  seeing  his  confederates  the 
Jesuits  with  the  asseuorial  tribur«al  of  Poland 
take  it  upon  themselves  ?  I  ihall  leave  that  part 
to  the  iiaue  of  time.  I  wi&h  it  were  as  easy  to 
pertuade  the  world  that  be  had  no  hand  in  bringing 
the  injured  Protcitants  lo  leave  the  justice  doe 
to  the  cries  of  Protestant  blood  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  Popish  power^  who  dare  say  that  the  Drvil 
must  be  in  it.  if  justice  should  be  obtained  that 
way :  [  should  rather  say,  the  Devil  it  in  it,  or 
else  it  would  never  be  expected. 

It  occurs  opxt  to  Inquire  from  the  premi*ci| 
whether  the  Devil  has  more  iniuence  or  less  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  now  than  he  had  in  former 
agci;  and  this  will  depend  upon  comparing,  ai 
we  i;o  ntongf  his  methods  and  way  of  working  in 
post  times,  and  the  modern  politics  by  whieh  he 
aots  in  our  day;,  with  the  differing  reception 
which  he  has  met  with  among  the  men  of  such 
disitant  ages* 

But  there  is  so  much  to  inquire  of  about  the 
Devif,  before  we  con  bring  his  story  down  to 
our  modern  times,  that  we  must  for  the  present 
let  them  drop,  aiid  look  a  Utile  back  to  the  re- 
moter parti  of  this  history  ;  drawing  his  picture 
that  people  may  know  him  when  they  meet  him, 
and  see  who  and  what  he  if,  and  what  he  has  been 
doing  ever  since  he  got  leave  to  act  in  the  high 
station  he  now  appears  in. 

In  the  me  on  timet  if  I  might  obtain  leave  to 
present  an  humble  petition  lo  Satan,  it  should  be* 
that  he  would,  according  to  modern  u«4jge,  obtigo 
ui  all  with  writing  tho  history  of  his  own  times; 
it  would,  as  well  as  one  that  has  gone  before  i,t«  bo 
a  devilish  good  one  j  for  as  to  the  sincerity  of  tbe 
performance,  the  authority  of  the  particulars*  the 
justiceof  the  character f,  Ace,  if  they  were  no  better 
vouched,  no  more  con* i stent  with  themselves, 
with  charity,  with  truth,  and  with  the  honour  of 
an  historian^  than  the  Ust  of  that  kind  whieh 
came  abroad  among  ui,  it  must  be  a  reproach  lo 
the  Devil  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

Were  Satan  to  be  brought  under  the  least  ob- 
ligation to  write  truth,  and  that  the  matters  of 
fact  which  he  should  write  might  be  depended 
upon,  he  is  certainly  qualided  by  his  knowledge 
of  things  to  be  a  cotiiplete  historian  ;  nor  could 
the  biihop  himself*  who,  by  the  way,  has  given  ui 
already  toe  Devil  of  a  hbtory,  come  up  to  him  : 
Mtkon's  *  Paodctnonium/  though  aneacellent  dra- 
matic perfontunceb  would  appear  a  mere  trifling 


BliJg-song  business,  beneath  the  dignity  of  *  Chevy- 
ch&Mk*  The  Devi]  could  g'ivp.  U3  a  true  accoont 
of  all  the  t;ivil  wars  in.  Fleuv^n ;  haw,  and  by 
whom,  and  io  what  manner,  lie  lost  Ihe  day  thEre, 
and  Wiia  obliged  to  quit  the  ticld.  The  fietlon  or 
his  rerusing  to  acknowledge  ond  fiubrait  to  the 
Mesatah,  upon  l:iii  bein^  declared  gencmliftsimo  of 
the  Heavenly  forces^  which  Siit^in  expected  him- 
self,  Its  the  ^Idc&t  officer ;  nnd  hiji  not  boing  able 
to  brook  another  to  be  put  in  over  his  heiid  j  I  siiy, 
that  Jinc-spun  thought  of  Mr  Milton  would  oppcar 
to  be  ftraincd  loo  far»  and  only  serve  to  convince 
us  that  he  (Milton)  knew  nothing  of  the  mutter. 
Satan  knows  very  well  thnt  tho  Me&skh  was  not 
declared  to  be  Ihe  Son  or  God  with  power  tilt  by 
and  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead»  and 
that  all  power  was  then  given  him  in  Heaven  ond 
earth,  and  Dot  before ;  bo  that  Satan *s  rebellion 
must  derive  from  oihcr  causeit,  and  upon  other 
occasions,  as  he  himself  can  doubtless  give  ui  an 
account,  if  he  thinks  Ht,  and  of  which  wo  shall 
»peAk  further  in  this  work. 

What  a.  tine  history  might  this  old  gcntlcmnn 
write  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  of  all  tho 
weighty  affairs,  as  well  of  state  as  of  relijjion, 
which  happened  during  tho  hftcea  hundred  years 
of  (ho  patriarchal  adminiatrAtion  I 

Who*  like  him,  could  give  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  the  Deluge,  whether  It  was  a  mere 
vindictive,  a  bbst  from  Heaven,  wrought  by  a 
supernatural  power  in  tho  wny  of  miracle?  or 
whether,  according  to  Mr  I?urnet*s  *  Theory,'  it 
was  a  consequence  following  antecedent  causes 
by  the  mere  necessity  of  nature,  seen  in  consti- 
tution, natural  position,  and  unavoidable  workiog 
of  things,  as  by  the  *  Theory  *  published  by  that 
learaed  enthusiast  it  seems  (o  be  ? 

Satan  could  easily  account  for  all  the  diiicuUies 
of  the  *  Theory,*  and  tell  us  whether,  as  there 
was  A  natural  necessity  of  the  Deluge,  there  is  not 
the  like  necessity  tmd  Datura!  tendency  to  a  con- 
flagration at  loft. 

Would  the  Devil  e^iert  himself  as  an  historian 
for  our  improvement  and  diversion,  bow  glorious 
an  account  could  he  give  us  of  Noah's  voyage 
round  the  world  in  the  famous  Ark  I  he  could 
rwolve  all  tho  dillieultica  about  the  building  it, 
Ibe  fiirnbhinjit  i^  a^nd  the  laying  up  provision  in  it 
for  all  the  collection  of  kinds  that  he  had  made; 
he  cotitd  tell  us  whether  all  tho  creatures  came 
volunteer  to  him  to  go  ioto  the  ark,  or  whether 
he  went  a  hunting  for  several  years  beforCj  in 
order  to  bring  them  together* 

He  could  give  us  a  true  relation  how  he 
wheedled  the  |>eople  of  Ihe  next  world  Into  the 
absurd,  ridiculous  undertaking  of  building  a  B&bel ; 
how  fjir  that  stupendous  staircase,  which  was  in 
imnginatinn  to  reach  up  to  Heaven,  was  carried 
before  it  was  interrupted  and  the  builders  con- 
founded; how  their  speech  was  altered,  how 
nmny  tongues  it  was  divided  into,  or  whether 
they  were  divided  at  ollj  and  how  many  sub- 
divisions or  dialects  have  been  made  since  that, 
by  which  means  very  few  of  God's  creatures, 
except  the  brutes,  understand  one  another,  or 
care  one  farthing  whether  they  do  or  no» 

In  all  these  things  Satan,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
make  a  very  good  chronologist,  could  settle  every 
cpocha,  correct  every  calendar,  and  bring  ail  our 
accounts  of  lime  to  a  general  agreement ;  as  well 


the  Grecian  Olympiads,  the  Turkish  Hcgiro,  tbt 
Chinese  fictitious  account  of  Che  world's  duratWMi, 
as  our  blind  Julian  and  Grcgori'tn  accounts,  whtcb 
have  put  the  world  to  this  day  into  such  conrusjoo 
th^t  we  neither  agree  in  our  hotydiiys  or  working 
days»  fasts  or  feasts,  nor  keep  the  same  aabbithi 
in  uoy  part  of  the  same  globe. 

This  great  antiquary  could  bring tis  io  Qentafnty 
in  all  the  difliculties  of  ancient  story,  and  letl  os 
whether  the  tale  of  the  siege  of  Troy  and  Ihe  rap« 
of  Helen  was  a  f.ible  of  llomcr  or  a  history  ^ 
whether  the  fictions  of  the  poets  are  formed  from 
their  own  brain,  or  founded  in  fdcts ;  and  wbcUicf 
letters  were  invented  by  Cadmus  the  Pbocnlctani 
or  dictated  immediately  from  Heaven  at  Moml 
SinLii.  I 

Nay,  he  could  tell  us  how  and  in  what  maxmv 
he  wheedled  Eve,  deluded  Adam,  put  Carn  intot 
passion,  till  he  made  him  murder  his  own  brother: 
und  made  Noah,  who  was  above  five  handrcd 
years  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  turn  sot  io  hii 
old  age,  drshonour  all  his  miaistr)%  debauch  bim* 
self  with  wine,  and  by  getting  drunk  and  cxposiag 
himself,  become  the  jest  and  laughing-stock  of  bS 
children,  and  of  all  his  posterity,  to  this  daj« 

And  would  Sitan,  according  to  the  modera 
praetice  of  the  late  right  reverend  historian,  eottr 
into  the  characters  of  the  great  men  of  his  ige^  | 
how  should  we  be  diverted  with  the  Just  history  of 
Adam,  in  paradise  and  out  or  it,  his  character,  and 
how  he  behaved  at  and  after  his  expulsion  ;  bow 
Cain  wandered  in  the  land  of  Nod.  wKat  tbi 
mark  was  which  God  set  upon  htm,  wbose 
daughter  his  wife  was,  and  how  big  the  city  wu 
he  built  therCf  according  to  a  ocrtaio  poet  §t 
noble  extraction-" 

''  Haw  Cain  in  the  Und  of  Kod, 
When  tho  rsjcal  wa*  aioaa, 
jAke  mn  nw]  ia  an  irj  tod, 
BuUt  a  city  «•  big  as  Aoua."— Aocs. 

He  oould  have  certainly  drawn  Eve's  |Metttft| 
told  ui  every  feature  in  her  face,  and  every  ioeb 
in  her  shape,  whether  she  was  a  perfect  beauty 
or  no.  and  whether  with  the  fait  she  d»d  groiv 
crooked,  ugly.  Ill-natured,  and  a  scold  i  as  tbt 
learaed  Vaidcmar  suggests  to  bo  the  cffiects  of 
the  curse » 

Dcscenduig  to  the  character  of  the  Pafriarcbs 
in  that  age,  he  might,  no  doubt,  give  os  in  par- 
ticular tho  characters  of  Belus^  worshipped  UMer 
the  name  of  Baal,  with  Satan  and  Jopitcfa  bis 
successors;  who  they  were  bcre«  and  bow  tbty 
behaved ;  with  all  tho  Pharaobs  of  E^|»f»  tfeii 
Abimelechs  of  Canaan,  and  the  great  mooiirabl 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon* 

Hence  also  he  is  ablo  to  write  the  lifes  of  tfl 
tlic  heroes  of  tho  world,  from  Alexander  of  M^ 
€cdoa  to  Louts  the  Fi^urteenth,  and  from  Augastoi 
to  the  great  Kin^  George ;  nor  could  the  bishop 
himself  go  beyond  bim  for  flattery,  any  more  than 
the  Devil  himself  could  go  beyond  the  buhop  for 
falsehood.  * 

I  could  enlarge  with  a  particular  iatlifaolkM 
upon  the  many  fine  things  which  Sataa»  nm- 
maging  his  inexhaustible  storeboase  of  lUodtr, 
could  set  down  to  blacken  the  character!  of  foe4  I 
men,  and  load  the  best  princes  of  tbe  world  wi<b  I 
In  hi  my  and  reproach. 

But  wc  shail  never  prevail  with  bim,  I  doobl 
to  do  mankind  so  much  service  as  resolviof  ai 


II 


Ibotc  dif!)cuUJes  would  be  ;  for  he  bai  aa  indeliblo 
l^ud^  agoioftt  us  I  na  ho  belicvcf,  and  perhaps  h 
assured,  that  men  were  at  tint  created  by  bU 
sovereign  to  the  intent  that  after  a  certain  gtate 
of  probation  in  life  auch  of  thens  as  shall  be  Ap- 
proved are  appointed  to  fill  yp  those  vaeancies  in 
tfae  Heavenly  ho«it  which  were  made  by  the  ab> 
dicatioo  and  expuhioa  of  him  (the  Devil)  and  hia 
Angelf;  so  that  man  is  appointed  to  come  m 
Satan*s  itead,  to  make  good  the  breach*  arad  enjoy 
all  those  inefTable  joys  and  beatitudes  which  Satao 
enjoyed  before  his  fall  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Devil  swells  with  envy  and  rage  at  mankind 
III  general,  and  at  the  best  of  them  In  particular ; 
niTi  the  granting  thiii  point  ii  giving  an  unanswer- 
able rcitson  why  the  Devil  practises  with  such 
Qowearicd  and  indefatigable  application  upon  the 
best  men,  if  possible ^  to  disappoiDt  God  Almighty's 
decree,  and  that  be  should  not  llnd  enough 
among  the  whole  race  to  be  proper  subjects  of 
Ilia  clemency,  and  qualified  to  succeed  the  Dcvtl 
and  his  host,  or  till  up  the  places  vacant  by  the 
Pall*  Jt  is  true,  indeed,  ihe  Devil,  who  we  have 
reason  to  say  is  no  fool,  ought  to  know  better 
Ihaii  to  suppose  that  if  he  should  seduce  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  and  make  them  as  bad  as  him- 
self ho  could,  by  that  success  of  his  wickedness, 
thwart  or  disappoint  the  determined  purposes 
of  Heaven  ;  but  that  thoie  who  are  appointed  to 
inherit  the  thrones  which  he  and  his  followers 
abdicated  and  were  deposed  from,  shall  certainly 
be  preserved,  in  spite  of  his  devices  for  that  in* 
hentanc4%  and  shall  have  the  possession  aecarcd 
to  them,  notwith*t4iiidjng  all  that  the  Devil  and 
ali  the  hoii  of  Hell  can  do  to  prevcat  It. 

But,  kiDwever,  he  knows  the  certainty  of  this, 
and  thiit  when  he  endeavours  the  seducing  the 
chosen  servants  of  the  Most  High  he  tights  against 
God  himself,  struggles  with  irresistible  grace,  and 
mikes  war  with  ioiitiite  power,  undermining  the 
Church  of  God,  and  that  faith  in  him  which  is 
fortified  with  the  eternal  promises  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  gates  of  Hell,  that  is  to  say,  theDevil  and 
all  his  power,  shall  not  prevail  against  them  ;  1 
My,  however,  he  knows  t lie  impossibility  there  is 
that  lie  should  obtain  his  ends,  yet  so  blind  is  his 
rag*,  so  ijfifjituate  hia  wisdom,  that  he  cannot 
refrain  breaking  himself  to  pieces  against  this 
mountain,  and  splitting  against  the  rock.  Qui 
Jupiier  vuli  ptrdere  hits  dementat* 

But  to  leave  this  serious  part,  which  is  a  little 
too  solemn,  for  the  account  of  this  rebel ;  sediii; 
we  are  not  to  expect  he  will  write  his  own  history 
for  our  informj,tion  and  diversion,  I  shall  see  if  1 
c»nnot  write  it  for  him.  In  order  to  this  I  shall 
estract  the  substance  of  his  whole  story,  from  the 
bef  inntng  to  our  own  timeSi  which  I  shall  collect 
Out  of  what  is  come  to  hand,  whether  by  levelation 
or  infpiration,  that's  nothing  to  him  ;  I  shall  take 
care  so  to  improve  my  intelligence  as  may  make 
mj  account  of  him  autiienlic,  and,  in  it  word, 
inch  OS  the  DcVil  himself  lihall  nut  be  able  to 
cocilraditjL 

la  writing  this  uncouth  itory  I  shall  be  freed 
from  the  censures  of  the  critics  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  manner,  upon  one  account  especially, 
vix.,  that  my  story  shall  be  so  just  and  so  well 
grounded,  and.  after  all  the  good  things  I  shall 
say  of  Satan,  will  be  so  little  to  his  s«tiifaction, 
that  the  Devil  hlEoself  will  not  be  able  to  say»  I 


dealt  with  the  Devil  in  writing  it,  I  might, 
perhaps,  give  you  some  account  where  I  had  my 
iotelligence,  and  how  all  the  arcana  of  his  man- 
agement have  come  to  my  hands ;  but  pardon 
me,  gentlemen,  this  would  be  to  betray  conver- 
sation, and  to  discover  my  ogcutji,  and  you  know 
statesmen  arc  very  careful  to  preserve  the  corre* 
spondenccs  they  keep  in  the  enemy's  country,  lest 
they  expose  their  friends  to  the  resentment  of  the 
power  whose  councils  they  betray. 

Besides,  the  learned  tell  us  that  mmisters  of 
itate  make  an  excellent  plea  of  their  not  betraying 
their  intelligence,  against  ail  party  inquiries  into 
the  great  sums  of  money  pretended  to  bo  paid  lor 
secret  service;  find  whether  the  secret  service 
was  to  bribe  people  Co  betray  thini^s  abroad  or  lit 
home  ;  whether  the  money  was  paid  to  somebody 
or  to  nobody,  employed  to  establish  correspoo- 
dences  abroad,  or  to  establish  families  and  amass 
treasure  at  home  ;  in  a  word,  whether  it  was  to 
serve  their  country',  or  serve  themsetvcs,  it  htvs 
been  the  same  thing:,  and  the  same  plea  has  been 
their  protection.  Likewise,  in  the  important 
affair  which  I  am  upon,  it  is  hoped  you  will  not 
desire  me  to  betray  my  correspondents ;  for  you 
know  Satan  is  naturally  cruel  and  malicious^  and 
who  knows  what  he  might  do  to  show  his  resent^ 
ment  ?  at  least  it  might  endanger  a  stop  of  our 
intelligence  for  the  future. 

Atid  yet,  before  1  have  donct  1  shall  make  il 
very  plain,  that  however  my  information  may  be 
secret  and  difficult,  that  yet  I  came  very  honestly 
by  it,  and  shall  moke  a  very  good  use  of  it ;  for 
it  is  a  great  mistake  in  those  who  think  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  Devil  may 
not  be  made  very  useful  to  us  all.  They  that 
know  no  evil  can  know  no  good ;  and,  us  the 
learned  tell  us  that  a  9  to  no  taken  out  of  the  head 
of  a  toad  is  a  good  antidote  against  poison,  so  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Devil  and  all  his  ways 
may  be  the  bent  help  to  moke  us  defy  the  Devil 
and  all  his  works,  ^ 


CHAPTER  IL 


OP  THE  woHn  Divit,  AS  TT  IS  A  paorEinfnit  TO 

TIIK    URVII*,    Anr>    ANV    OR    ALL    UIS    ItOST,    ai«- 
OlLSi  ETC. 

It  is  a  question  not  yet  determined  by  the  learned 
whether  the  word  Devii  be  a  siugukr,  that  is  to 
say,  the  name  of  a  person  standing  by  himself,  or 
a  noun  of  multitude  ;  if  it  be  a  singular,  and  so 
must  be  used  personally  only  as  a  propner  DamCf 
it  consequently  implies  one  imperial  Devil,  mo- 
narch or  king  of  the  whole  clan  of  Hell ;  justly 
distinguished  by  the  term  the  Devil,  or,  as  the 
Scots  call  him,  the  muckle  horned  Dei*%  or  as 
others  in  a  wilder  dioJect,  the  Devil  of  Hell,  that 
i^  to  say,  the  Devtl  of  a  Devil  j  or,  better  still,  as 
the  Scripture  expresses  It,  by  way  of  empliasis, 
the  great  red  Dragon,  the  Devil,  and  Satam 

But  if  we  take  this  word  to  be,  as  above,  a 
noun  of  multitude,  und  so  to  be  used  aniLo-desUfg 
as  occasion  presents,  tiogular  or  plural,  thtn  the 
Devil  iignilics  Satan  by  himself,  or  Satan  with  all 
his  legions  at  his  heels,  as  you  please,  more  or 
less  i  and  tbif  way  of  understanding  the  word,  as 
It  may  be  very  coavenlcnt  for  my  purpose  in  the 


■ 
■ 

I 


iocottjit  I  Am  now  to  give  of  the  iaretDal  powcrj, 
to  it  i«  not  altogether  improper  In  the  noitaro  of 
the  thiog.  It  it  thus  exprotsed  in  Scripture, 
where  the  penoo  poiaefljic4«  Matt,  iv,  iMf  k  flrtt 
said  to  be  possessed  of  the  Devjl  (&mguhr)t  and 
our  Saviour  aski  Lilm,  as  speaking  to  a  atrigic 
person,  **  What  is  thy  name  ?"  and  h  answered  in 
the  plural  and  sioguUr  together,  *'  My  oame  it, 
Legion,  for  we  are  many." 

Nor  will  it  be  any  wrong  to  the  D.^vil  suppoiifig 
him  a  single  person,  seeing  that  entitling  hitu  to 
the  conduct  of  all  hit  inferior  agents^  is  what  ho 
will  take  rather  for  an  addition  to  hiit  infernal 
glory  than  a  diinmutioa  or  lessening  of  him  in  the 
extent  of  his  fame. 

Having  thus  articled  with  the  Oevil  for  liberty 
of  speech,  I  flhall  talk  of  him  sometimef  in  the 
itnguUr,  as  a  person^  and  sometimes  in  the  plunil, 
itS  an  host  of  Devils  or  of  infernal  spirits^  just  m 
occa&ioo  requires,  and  as  the  history  of  his  affdlrs 
makes  necessary* 

But  before  1  enter  upon  any  part  of  his  history 
the  nature  of  the  thing  calls  me  hack,  and  my 

tord  B— of ,  in  hb  late  famous  orations  In 

defence  of  liberty,  summons  me  to  prove  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  or  such  a  person  as  the 
Devil ;  and,  in  short,  unless  I  can  give  some  ca- 
dence of  his  existence,  as  my  Lord said  very 

well,  t  am  talking:  of  nobody. 

^'  D»n  mOi  sir,'*  says  a  graceless  comrade  of 
his  to  a  great  man,  **  your  Grace  will  go  to  the 
DeviL" 

'*  D— n  ye,  lir,"  says  the  D ,  "  then  I  shall 

go  nowhere  i  I  wonder  where  you  intend  to  go  ?" 

*'  Nay,  to  the  D i.  too^  1  doubt,"  says  Grace- 
less, '*ror  1  am  almost  as  wicked  as  my  Lord  Duke." 

JJ.  Thou  art  a  »illy,  empty  dop,  and  if  thrre  is 
such  a  place  as  a  lleil>  though  I  believe  nothing 
of  H,  *lis  a  place  for  fools,  such  as  thou  art* 

Gr.  I  wonder,  then,  what  Heaven  the  great 
wits  go  to,  snch  as  my  Lord  Duke ;  I  don^t  care 
to  go  Lherc,  let  it  he  where  it  will ;  they  are  a 
tiresome  kind  of  people,  there's  no  bearing  ihem, 
they'll  make  a  Hell  wherever  they  come* 

D.  Prithee  hold  thy  fool's  tongue,  1  tell  thee, 
if  there  is  any  such  place  as  we  call  nowhere ; 
thntV  all  the  Heaven  or  Hell  that  I  know  of,  or 
believe  anything  ahout< 

Gr,  Very  good,  my  Lord ;  lo  then  Heaven  is 
nowhere,  and  Hell  is  nowhere,  nnd  the  Devil  b 
nobody,  according  to  my  Lord  Duke  t 

D»  Yes,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

G>.  And  you  are  to  go  nowhere  when  you  die, 
are  you  ? 

D.  Yes,  you  dog,  don't  you  know  what  that 
incomparably  noble  genius  my  Lord  Rochester 
lings  upon  the  subject,  I  belieTo  it  liufetgnedly. 

"Alter  deSith  nothing  is, 
And  nothing  doatK." 

Gr.  You  believe  it,  my  Lord,  you  mean  you 
would  tiin  beliere  it  if  you  could ;  but  since  you 
]^t  that  great  genius  my  Lord  Rochester  upon 
floe,  let  me  play  him  back  upon  your  Grace  ;  t  am 
fure  you  have  read  his  fine  poem  upon  Nothing, 
in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  which  a  this  bi-autiful 
thought, 

•*  And  to  b*  |jaft  vf  thiro* 
Ttio  wicked  wuieJy  pr*y/' 


D.   You  are  a  foolish  dog. 

Gr,  And  my  Lord  Duke  ia  «  wtoe  InfideL 

D.  Why  ?  is  it  not  wiser  lo  beliore  no  D«fBi 
than  to  be  always  terrified  at  him  ? 

Gr,  But  shall  1  toss  another  poet  upoo  fO«i 
my  Lord? 

"If  it  should  so  fuJl  out,  u  who  esa  tcU, 
Bat  Ihor*  mny  bo  a  God.  a  H«STfln«  nil  Htllt 
Mfvakind  had  bett  «ontid«r  veil,  §at  ttmt 
Tihould  b*  loo  Ute  whtfn  th^  e 


*  lleaat  of  iioihinf * 


B.  U — n  your  foolish  poet,  that's  not  my 
Loril  Rochester. 

Gr.  But  how  must  I  be  damn*d  if  there's  m 
Devil  ?  Is  not  your  Grace  a  little  ioooosiaUal 
there  ?  My  Lord  Rochester  would  oot  have  uiA 
ihat^  nnd't  please  your  Grace. 

B,  No^  you  dog,  I  am  not  iacontistcnt  at  all^ 
and  if  I  hod  the  ordering  of  you  I'd  moke  joq 
sensible  ol  it ;  Td  make  you  think  yourself  damaldi* 
for  want  of  a  Devil. 

Gr.  That's  like  one  of  your  Grace*!  pandoin, 
such  as  when  you  swore  by  God  that  you  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  God  or 
Devil ;  to  you  swear  by  nolhing,  and  daoaa  nt  lo 
nowhere* 

B.  You  are  a  critical  dog,  who  taogbl  yon  to 
belie v^e  these  solemn  trifles  ?  who  taught  joa  tv 
say  there  is  a  God  ? 

Gr.  Nay,  I  had  a  better  ichoolmaiter  than  isy 
Lord  Duke. 

B,  Why,  who  was  your  schoolmaster,  pray  ? 

Gr.  The  Devil,  and*t  please  your  Grace. 

J>.  The  Dovii  ?  the  Devil  he  did  !  what.  youVt 
going  to  quote  Scripture,  are  you  ?  Prithee  donit 
tell  mo  of  Scripture,  1  know  what  you  mean,  the 
Devils  believe  and  tremble  ;  why  then  1  have  the 
whip'hand  of  the  Devil,  for  I  hate  trembling ;  and 

am  delivered  from  it  effectually,  for  I  never 
believed  anything  of  it,  and  therefore  I  doa\ 
tremble. 

Gr.  And  there,  indeed,  I  am  a  wickeder  crea- 
ture than  the  Devil,  or  even  than  my  Lord  Dukci 
for  I  believe,  and  yet  don't  tremble  neither. 

D.  Nay,  if  you  are  come  to  your  penitentiais  I 
have  done  with  you. 

Gr,  And  1  think  I  must  have  doae  wHh  my 
Lord  Duke,  for  the  same  reason* 

D.  Ay,  ay,  pray  do,  111  eo  and  enjoy  nf  self . 
]  won't  throw  away  the  pleasure  of  my  lile,  I 
know  the  consi^quence  of  it. 

Gr,  And  Til  go  and  reform  myself,  ebe  I  Isfir 
the  coniequenoo  too. 

This  short  dialogue  happened  between  Iwi 
men  of  quality,  and  both  men  of  wit  too  i  and 
the  efTcct  wot,  that  tho  Lord  brought  the  reality 
of  the  Devil  into  the  question,  and  the  debats 
brought  the  profllgata  to  be  a  penitent ;  eo,  is 
slAort,  the  Devil  was  made  a  preacher  of  rcpentaaoi. 

Hie  truth  is,  God  and  the  Devil,  however  op* 
polite  In  their  nature,  and  remote  fronntie  asoiber 
in  their  place  of  abiding,  seem  to  stand  pretty 
mtich  upon  a  level  in  our  faith :  for  ai  lo  oar 
believing  the  reality  of  their  existence*  be  thst 
denies  one  generally  denies  both  ;  and  bo  that 
believes  one  necessarily  belie  vet  both. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  believe  titeri 
God,  and  ackoowle^dge  the  debt  of  homage 
mankind  owes  to  the  supreme  Oov«mor  of 
World,  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Dvvil,  eioifl 
here  and  there  one,  whom  we  call  practical  Kmh 
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Uu  ;  aod  it  is  the  character  ofau  Alheiit,  if  thcr^ 
i§  luch  0  creature  oq  earth,  that^  like  my  Lord 
Duke,  bclievei  neither  God  nor  Devil. 

Ai  the  belief  of  bnoth  these  itands  upon  a  level, 
aod  that  God  and  the  Devil  seeni  to  have  an 
€qM%\  iharc  in  our  faith t  »o  the  evidence  of  tlieir 
fsutence  ocema  to  itand  upon  a  level  too,  iii  rnany 
ihlDgi i  and  as  they  arc  known  by  their  works 
in  the  Kiiiie  purticuUr  cases,  lo  they  are  di»> 
eovered  after  the  same  manner  of  demonstrdtion. 

Nay,  in  some  respects  it  is  equally  eriminal  to 
deny  the  reality  of  them  botli^  only  wiih  this 
diflTerence,  thai  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  God 
is  ft  debt  to  nature,  and  to  believe  the  existetiee 
of  th«  De?il  is  a  like  debt  to  reason  ;  one  is  a 
dMIoiMtratioQ  from  the  reality  of  visible  causes, 
mod  the  other  a  deductioa  from  tho  like  reality 
of  their  eflfecti. 

Ooe  demoostratioQ  of  the  existence  of  God 
it  from  the  univortiil  weli-guidcd  content  of  ail 
Datioos  to  worship  and  adore  a  supreme  Power ; 
oao  dcmofistration  of  the  existence  of  the  Devil 
b  from  the  avowed  ill-guided  coo  tent  of  Bamn 
uatiofis.  who,  knowing  no  other  God,  make  a 
God  of  the  Devil,  for  want  of  a  better. 

It  may  be  true,  that  those  nations  have  no 
other  ideal  of  tito  Devil  than  as  of  a  superior 
Power;  if  ihey  thought  him  a  supreme  Power 
it  would  have  other  efTects  on  tbem^  and  they 
would  submit  to  aod  worihlo  him  with  a  diETcrent 
kind  of  fear. 

But  it  ia  plain  they  have  right  notions  of  tiim 
»  »  Devil  or  evil  Spirit,  because  the  best  reason, 
And  in  some  places  the  only  rcaaoa*  they  give  Ibr 
worthipping  bitn  it,  that  he  in^iy  do  them  do  hurt ; 
h«niig  DO  notions  at  all  of  bii  having  any  power, 
nadi  !«••  any  incliaation,  to  do  them  good  ;  so 
ItiAt  iodeed  they  inoke  a  mere  Devil  of  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  bow  to  him  as  to  a  God. 

Atl  the  ages  of  Paganism  in  the  world  have 
had  this  notion  of  the  Dtivil ;  indeed  in  some 
p.trts  of  the  world  they  had  also  tome  deities 
which  they  hooouied  above  biro,  aa  being^  lup- 
po&ed  to  be  beneficent,  kind,  and  inic lined  as  well 
•1  capable  to  give  them  good  things  i  for  this 
rvttMD  the  more  polito  heatheni,  such  as  the 
GreGiiDi  and  the  Romans,  had  their  I  ares  or 
household  gods^  whom  they  piiid  a  partictilar 
respect  to,  01  being  their  protectors  from  hob* 
goblins,  gbosu  of  the  dead,  evil  ipirita,  frightful 
appearnncea»  cvit  geniuses  and  other  noxious 
being!  from  the  invisible  world ;  or  to  put  it 
into  the  language  of  the  day  we  live  in,  from  the 
Devil,  in  whatever  shope  or  appearance  he  might 
come  to  them»  and  from  whatever  might  hurt 
them;  and  what  was  ail  this  but  setting 
Dp  Devils  against  DeviU»  supplicating  one  Devil 
under  the  notion  of  a  good  ipirti,  to  drive  out 
«od  protect  them  from  another,  whom  they 
called  a  bod  spirit,  the  while  Devil  against  the 
bloek  Devil? 

This  proceeds  from  the  natural  notions  man- 
kind necessarily  entertain  of  Ihings  to  come ; 
superior  or  inferior,  God  and  the  Devil,  M  up 
all  futurity  in  our  thoughts  ;  and  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  form  any  images  in  our  minds  of  an  im 
uiortality  and  on  invisible  world,  but  under  the 
notions  of  perfeot  felicity  or  extreme  misery. 

Now  OS  these  two  respect  the  eternal  state  of 
man  aAer  lifci  tbey  are  respectively  the  object 


of  our  reverence  and  affection^  or  ol  our  horror 
and  aversion ;  but  notwithsrandiug  they  are 
placed  thus  in  a  diametrical  opposition  in  our 
afFcctioni  and  passions,  they  are  on  an  evident 
level  as  to  the  certainty  of  their  existence,  and, 
Of  I  said  above,  bear  an  equal  share  In  our  faith. 

[t  being  then  as  certain  that  there  ii  a  DcvU 
as  that  there  is  a  God.  1  must  from  this  time 
forward  admit  no  more  doubt  of  his  exiitence, 
nor  take  any  more  pains  to  convince  you  of  it ; 
but  speaking  of  him  as  a  reality  in  being,  proceed 
to  inquire  who  he  is,  and  from  whcticc,  In  order 
to  enter  directly  into  the  detail  of  his  history. 

Now  not  to  enter  into  all  the  metaphysical 
trumpery  of  bis  schools,  nor  wholly  to  conHnc 
myself  to  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  where  we 
urc  told,  that  to  think  of  God  and  of  the  Devil,  we 
must  endeavour  first  to  form  ideas  of  those  thiogi 
which  illustrate  the  description  of  rewards  and 
punishments  i  in  the  one  the  eternal  presence  of 
the  highest  good,  and  as  a  necessary  attend rtntjhe 
most  perfect,  consummate,  durable  bibs  and  felicity^ 
springing  from  the  presence  of  that  Being  in  whom 
all  possible  beatitude  is  incxpresyibly  present,  and 
that  in  the  highest  perfection  :  on  the  contrary, 
to  conceive  of  a  sublime  fallen  archangtrl,  at- 
tended with  an  innumcrabte  host  of  degenerate, 
rebel  seraphs  or  angels  oast  out  of  Heaven  to- 
gether, all  guilty  of  inexpressible  rebellion,  and 
all  BufTerIng  from  that  time,  and  to  suffer  for 
ever,  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  in 
an  inconceivable  manner  ;  that  his  presence, 
though  blessed  in  itself,  is  lo  them  the  most 
complete  article  of  terror;  that  they  arc  in 
themsclvei  perfectly  miserable  ;  and  to  bo  with 
whom  for  ever,  adds  an  expressible  misery  to 
any  state  as  well  as  place  ;  and  fills  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  br»  or  expect  to  be,  banished  to 
them  with  inconceivable  horror  and  amazement. 

But  when  you  have  gono  over  all  ifaici,  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  like,  though  Jess  in- 
telligible language^  which  the  passions  of  men 
collect  to  amuse  one  another  with,  you  have 
said  nothing  if  you  omit  the  main  article, 
namely*  the  personality  of  the  Devil;  and  till 
you  pdd  to  all  the  rest  some  description  of  the 
company  with  whom  all  this  is  to  be  suffered, 
viz.,  the  Devil  and  his  Angels. 

Now  who  this  Devil  and  b!s  Angels  are,  what 
share  tbey  have  either  actively  or  passively  in 
the  eternal  miseries  of  a  future  ttatc^  how  far 
they  are  agents  in  or  partners  with  the  sufTerinjjs 
of  the  place,  is  a  difTiculty  yet  not  fully  discovered 
by  the  most  learned  ;  nor  do  1  believe  it  is  made 
Less  a  difficulty  by  their  meddling  with  iL 

But  to  coine  to  the  person  and  original  of  the 
Devil,  or,  as  1  said  before,  of  Devils ;  t  allow 
him  to  come  of  an  ancient  family,  for  he  is  from 
Heaven^  and  more  truly  than  the  Romans  could 
say  of  their  idolised  Numa,  he  Is  of  the  race  of 
the  Gods* 

That  Satan  Is  a  fallen  angel,  a  rebel  seraph, 
cast  out  for  his  rebellion,  is  the  general  opinion, 
and  it  is  not  my  business  to  dispute  things  uni- 
versally received  ;  as  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  the  sentence  of  expulsion  executed  on  him 
in  Heaven*  he  is  in  this  world  like  a  transported 
feloo  never  to  return  ;  his  crime,  whatever  par- 
ticular aggravations  it  might  have*  it  is  certain, 
amounted  to  high  treason  against  hii   lord  and 
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governor,  who  wa»  also  hm  maker ;  against  whom 
he  rose  m  rebellion*  took  up  arroi,  and  in  a  word ^ 
raised  a  horrid  aod  unnatural  war  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  bnt  being  overcome  in  battle,  and  made 
prisonert  he  and  all  his  host,  whose  numbers 
were  inlinite,  all  gtorlons  angeb  like  himself,  lost 
at  once  Iheir  beauty  and  glory  with  their  inno- 
ceQGc,^  and  commenced  Devils,  being  transrornned 
hy  crime  into  monsters  and  frightrul  objects ; 
such  aa  to  describe,  htiman  fancy  is  obliged  tn 
draw  pictures  and  descriptions  In  such  forms  as 
are  most  hatefiil  and  frightful  to  the  imagination 

These  notions,  t  doubt  not^  gave  birth  to  alt 
the  beauteous  imoi^cs  and  sublime  expressions  in 
Mr  Milton's  majestic  poem  ;  wbcre,  though  he 
has  played  the  poet  in  a  most  luxuriant  manner, 
ho  has  sinned  ogninst  Satan  most  egregiously, 
and  done  the  Devil  a  manifest  injury  tn  a  great 
many  particulars,  aa  I  shall  show  in  ita  place, 
And  D8  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  Satan  justice 
when  [  come  to  that  part  of  bis  history,  Mr  MiU 
ton*s  admirers  must  pardon  me  if  I  let  them  see 
that,  though  J  admire  Mr  Milton  as  a  poet,  yet 
that  he  was  greatly  out  in  matters  of  history,  and 
especially  the  history  of  the  Devil ;  in  short,  that 
be  has  charged  Satan  falsely  tn  several  parti- 
cular! ;  and  so  he  has  Adam  and  Evo  too :  but 
that  I  shaH  leave  till  I  come  to  the  history  of  the 
royal  family  of  Eden  ;  which  I  resolve  to  present 
you  with  when  the  Devil  and  I  have  done  with 
one  another* 

But  not  to  run  down  Mr  Blilton  neither, 
whose  poetry,  or  his  judgmcnti  cannot  be  re- 
proached without  injury  to  our  own  ;  all  ihaic 
bright  ideas  of  bisi  which  make  his  poem  so 
justly  valued,  whether  they  are  capable  of  proof 
as  to  iho  fact,  are,  notwithstanding,  confirmations 
of  my  hypothesis,  and  are  taken  from  a  suppo* 
aition  of  the  p<]rsonality  of  the  Devil,  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  the  infernal  host,  as  a  sovereign 
elevated  spirit  and  monarch  of  IIcll ;  and  as  Buch 
It  is  that  I  undertake  to  write  his  history. 

By  the  word  Hoi  I  t  do  not  suppose,  or  at  least 
not  determine,  that  his  residence,  or  that  of  the 
whole  army  of  Devils,  is  yet  in  the  same  local 
HsiLf  to  which  the  divinea  tell  us  he  shall  be  at 
last  chained  down ;  or,  at  least,  Ibat  he  is  yet 
coaGned  to  it,  for  we  tball  find  he  is  at  present  a 
prisoner  at  large  t  of  both  which  circumstances  of 
Satan  [  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  in  its  course. 

But  when  I  call  the  Devil  the  monarch  of  Hell, 
J  am  to  be  understood  as  suits  to  the  present 
purpose  ;  that  be  is  the  sovereign  of  all  the  race 
of  Hell,  that  is  to  say.  of  all  the  devils  or  spirits 
of  the  infernal  elan,  let  their  numbers,  quality,  and 
powers  bo  what  they  will. 

I'pon  this  suppoied  personality  and  superiority 
at  Satan,  or,  as  [  call  it,  the  sovereignty  and 
government  of  one  Devil  above  all  the  rest ;  I 
say,  upan  this  notion  are  formed  all  the  systems 
of  the  dark  side  of  futurity,  (hat  we  can  form  in 
our  minds  i  and  so  general  is  the  opinion  of  it, 
,  tliat  it  will  hardly  boar  to  be  opposed  by  any 
other  argument,  at  least  that  will  bear  to  be 
reasoned  4ipon :  all  the  notions  of  a  parity  of 
Devils,  or  making  a  commonwealth  among  the 
black  divan,  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  and  visionary, 
but  with  no  consistency  or  certainty,  and  is  so 
generally  exploded,  that  wo  rauit  not  venture  so 
much  OS  to  debate  the  point. 


Taking  it  then  as  the  ireneraltty  of 
do,  that  there  is  a  Grand  Devil,  a  superior  of  tlw 
whole  black  race;  that  they  all  fell,  together witb 
their  general,  Satan,  at  the  head  of  fhem ;  that 
though  he,  Satan,  could  not  majiitain  bis  high 
station  in  Heaven,  yet  that  he  did  continue  hii 
dignity  among  the  rest,  who  are  called  bis  ler. 
vaots,  in  Scripture  his  angels ;  that  b«  has  a 
kind  of  dominion  or  authority  over  the  real,  mod 
that  they  were  all,  how  many  miltiont  toever  «i 
number,  at  hit  command,  employed  by  bioi  ia 
all  his  hellish  designs,  and  in  all  his  wicked  ooa- 
trtvances  for  the  destruction  of  m^,  and  for  the 
setting  up  bis  own  kingdom  in  the  worlds 

Supposing  then  that  there  is  such  a  superior 
Master- Devi  I  over  all  the  rest,  it  remains  tkal 
we  inquire  into  bis  character,  and  sometliiog  of 
his  history  ;  in  which,  though  we  cannot  perhaps 
produce  such  authentic  documents  as  in  the  stoiy 
of  other  great  monarcht,  tyrants,  and  faries  of 
the  world ;  yet  I  ahall  endeavour  to  speak  soi»t 
things  which  the  experience  of  mankind  may  bt 
apt  to  conirm,  and  which  the  Devil  himself  will 
hardly  be  able  to  contradict. 

It  being  then  granted  that  there  li  fucb  athtog 
or  person,  ca!9  him  which  we  will,  as  a  Matter* 
Devil ;  that  he  Is  thus  superior  to  all  the  rest  is 
power  and  in  author! tv,  and  that  all  the  other 
evil  spirits  are  bis  angets,  or  ministers,  or  oJBwn 
to  execute  his  commaada,  and  arc  emptofod  la 
his  business;  it  remains  to  inquire,  wWot  hn 
came?  how  he  got  hither,  into  this  world?  wbat 
that  business  is  which  ho  is  employed  afaotit? 
what  his  present  state  Ip,  and  where  and  to  what 
part  of  the  creation  of  God  he  is  limited  and 
restrained?  what  the  liberties  are  he  takes  or  ii 
allowed  to  take  ?  In  what  manner  he  works,  and 
how  his  instruments  are  likewi^  allowed  to  work? 
what  ho  has  done  ever  since  he  comBeMcd 
Devilf  what  he  is  now  doing,  and  what  he  BMy 
yet  do  before  his  Inst  and  closer  coonoement?  as 
also  what  he  cannot  do,  and  how  far  wc  may  or 
may  not  bo  said  to  be  exposed  to  bim,  or  kuii^ 
or  have  not  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him  ?  Thctf , 
and  whatever  else  occurs  In  the  history  and  aoo- 
duct  of  this  Arch-devil  and  his  agents,  thai  Way 
be  useful  for  informaiion,  caution,  or  divcnCoo, 
you  may  expect  in  the  process  of  this  work. 

I  know  it  has  been  questioned  by  some,  wltk 
more  face  than  fear,  how  it  consists  with  a  cooN 
pletc  victory  of  the  Dciil,  which  they  aay  was 
at  first  obtained  by  the  Heavenly  Powers  onr 
Satan  and  his  apostate  army  in  Heaven,  thtf 
when  he  was  cast  out  of  his  holy  place,  aad 
dashed  down  into  the  abyss  of  eternal  darkneii, 
as  into  a  place  of  puoiihment,  a  condemned  hoM, 
or  place  of  confinement,  to  be  reserved  ther*  la 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;  I  say,  bow  H 
consists  with  that  entire  victory^  to  let  him  loost 
again,  and  give  him  liberty,  like  a  thief  that  bn 
broken  prison,  to  range  about  Godli  erttSka, 
and  there  to  continue  his  rebellion,  commit  of« 
ravages,  and  acts  of  hostility  against  God.  m^it 
new  ctForts  at  dethroning  the  Almighty  Creaieri 
and  in  particular  to  fall  upon  the  weakest  of  his 
creatures,  tnanl  bow  Satan  being  so  ootirily 
vanquished,  he  should  be  permitted  to  reeov^ 
any  of  witked  powers^  and  find  room  to  do  Bis- 
chief  to  mankind. 

Nay,  they  go  farther,  and  tuggcit  bold 
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igiipit  tJie  vrisdom  of  Heaven^  in  expoBin^  mun' 
UMi  wttk  in  compariion  of  the  immense  extent 
of  tt^  Deiriri  power,  to  lo  ntiinifeit  an  overthrow, 
to  >o  unequal  a  fight,  in  which  he  if  sure,  if  alone 
in  the  conflict,  to  be  wonted ;  to  leave  bim  such 
m  dreoidfui  enemy  to  engage  with,  and  «o  ill  fur* 
Bi«bcd  with  weapon •  to  assist  him. 

Tbfrie  objections  1  sbaH  give  as  good  an  antwer 
to  ai  the  ca»e  will  admit  in  this  course,  but  muit 
adjourn  them  for  the  present. 

That  the  Devil  it  not  yet  a  close  prisoDcr,  we 
luive  evidence  enough  to  continn ;  1  will  not 
suggest,  tbat  like  our  Newgate  Ibievet  (to  bring 
little  devils  and  great  deviti  together),  he  is  let 
out  by  connivance,  and  has  some  little  latitudes 
Md  advantages  for  misi.-hief»  by  that  means; 
Ktuniiog  at  certain  leasons  lo  bis  cotifincment 
•frnin' 

Thii  might  hold,  were  it  not  that  the  compa* 
rison  must  suggest,  that  the  power  which  has 
east  him  down  could  be  deluded,  and  tbe  under* 
keepers  or  gaol  em.  under  whose  charge  be  was  in 
ctiitody,  coutd  wink  at  his  excursions,  and  ibc 
Lord  of  the  place  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
But  this  wants  further  explanation, 


CHAPTER  HI. 

op  mt  ORIGIVAI.  OF  TllR  r>KVlL»  ffVti  tIB  If,  AND 
WHAT  lis  WAS  BEPOan  HIS  EXPirLSloW  OtiT  OF 
BUiVENt  AND  IW  WHAT  STATB  HE  WAS  moM 
THAT  Ttmi  TO  THE  CREATION  tjW  MAN. 

To  come  to  a  regular  inqisir)'  into  Sntan*s  affairs, 
it  is  needful  we  &ouUl  go  balck  to  his  originoJ.  as. 
Ikr  u  history  and  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
wo(rid  wilt  give  us  leave. 

U  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  as  well  sacred  as 
profme,  that  this  creature  we  now  call  a  Devil 
was  originally  an  angel  of  light,  a  glorious 
•eraph  ;  perhaps  the  choicest  of  all  the  glorious 
•cra]>hs«  See  how  Milton  describes  his  original 
glory:— 

Sataa,  so  call  him  now.  bit  fornior  nsmft 

hamtd  net  mora  In  Heaven :  h«  of  tJi»  fimt^ 
Jf  Bot  th«  lint  wchaoffBl ;  itrest  in  puwcr, 
la  tkyouT  and  prc-eminenc«,"— Lib.  v,  foL  HO. 

And  again  the  same  author,  and  upon  the  same 
Ltuhiect ; — 


'  "  Brighter  once  Amidit  the  ho«t 


t 


Of  Aogvls,  tb»n  that  star  the  ttan  Among." 

Lib.  vii,  faL  189, 

The  glorious  figure  which  Saian  Is  supposed 
l»  make  among  the  thrones  and  domlniani  in 
Hmyvo  ia  such,  as  we  might  suppose  the  highest 
niigd  in  that  exalted  tram  could  male ;  and 
«oa)«  think,  as  above,  thut  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  archangels. 

Hence  the  notion  (and  not  ilUfounded).  numely* 
that  the  first  cause  of  bis  disgrace^  and  on  which 
ensued  his  rebellion,  was  occasioned  itpnn  God's 
proclaiming  his  Son  generalissimo*  and  with  him 
teif  supreme  ruler  in  Hciivcn  ;  giving  the  dominion 
of  all  his  works  of  credit  ion,  as  wtU  already 
Rntshed,  as  not  then  begun,  to  him ;  which  post 
of  hoDOur  (toy  they)  Sutan  expected  to  be  con* 
ferrcd  on  himself,  as  neat  in  honour,  majesty,  and 
power  to  God  the  Supreme. 

This  opinion  is  followed  by  I^Ir  UilUm  too»  ai 


appears  in  the  following  tines,  where  he  makci 
ull  the  angels  attending  at  a  general  luminonp, 
and  God  the  Father  fuuklng  tbc  following  decla- 
ration to  them  :^ 

*•  Hero,  all  yc  ungtU.  pr^iigy  of  liffht, 
Throaes,  dominioni,  piineedomt,  vtituet,  powers  I 
Hear  mj  decree,  %rhit<h  unrevnk'd  thaM  iUnd. 
Tills  d«f  1  liare  b^^^ot  wham  1  declare 
My  onlj  Sod,  and  on  thi«  hill 
liim  have  anuinied,  tahom  ytm  now  behald 
At  tny  rght  hand ;  your  head  I  lum  appoint: 
And  m^pself  havv  iwuni  to  him  thall  entr 
Ail  kncM  io  Heav'n,  and  shall  confesi  him  Lord, 
Uadet-  hti  great  vicegerent  rei|^  abide 
United,  a*  one  iudi>^dual  #oul, 
For  ever  happy  :  liim  who  diHibeji, 
Me  diiobeyi^  hreakt  union,  mucJ  that  day 
Call  cut  from  Ciod.  and  bleised  rtiioti,  faJlS 
Into  utter  darkncfft,  dtep  inj^ulf 'd.  hU  placa 
OrdainM  wittioul  redi-inpCion«  withu'Ut  end," 

Satan,  affronted  at  (he  appearance  of  m  new 
Essence  or  Being  in  Heaven,  called  tbe  Son  of 
God;  for  God,  says  Mr  Milton  (though  erro- 
neously), declared  him>elf  at  thai  time,  saying. 
This  day  have  1  begotten  him,  and  that  he  should 
be  set  up»  above  all  the  former  powers  of  Heaven^ 
of  whom  Satan  (as  above)  was  the  eliief,  and 
expecting,  if  any  higher  post  eould  be  granted, 
it  might  be  his  due ;  I  lay,  affronted  at  this,  be 
resolved 

"  With  all  hts  legioas  to  dislodlge,  sad  Idsvv 
UnwQrehipp'd,  unotiey'd,  the  tJiroae  lUpTeine 
C4Jot«niptiiQU»**— Pof  *  Lott,  lib.  f^  fol,  140. 

But  Mr  Milton  is  grosily  erroneouii  in  asrrib. 
ing  those  words.  This  day  hnve  I  begotten  thee, 
to  that  declaration  of  the  Father  before  Satan 
fell,  and  const^quently  to  a  time  before  the  crca. 
tion ;  whereas,  it  is  by  interpreters  agreed  to  be 
understood  of  the  incarnation  of  tbc  Son  of  God, 
or  at  least  of  the  resurrection,*  See  Pool  upon 
Acts  xiii,  33. 

In  a  word,  Saturn  withdrew  with  all  his  foU 
lowers  malcontent  and  chagrin,  resolved  to  dit* 
obey  this  new  command,  and  not  yield  obedienco 
to  tbe  Son. 

But  Mr  Milton  agrees  in  that  opinion,  that  the 
number  of  angels  which  rebelled  with  Satan  was 
in^nite,  and  suggests  in  one  place,  that  they  were 
the  greatest  halt  tf  all  the  augelic  body  or  sera- 
phic host, 

**  But  Sstaa  with  his  power, 
,»...»  An  hcMt 
Innumerable  as  ibn  stari  of  nighty 
Or  iiarsi  «f  morning,  d«w  druiM,  which  the  iun 
Impearlt  on  eVry  leaf  and  ev  ry  ttower.^ 

/ft.  Ub.  T,  foL  143- 

Be  thetr  number  as  it  )s»  numberless  millions 
and  legions  of  millions,  that  is  no  part  of  my 
present  inquiry;  Satan,  the  leader,  gtiide  and 
superior,  as  he  was  author  of  the  celestial  rebel- 
lion«  is  still  the  great  Head  and  Master- Devil  as 
before;  under  his  authority  they  still  act,  not 
obeying,  but  carrying  OQ  the  tame  Insurrection 


^  Mr  Pool's  words  ast  thase:  ''Soma  refer  Ibe  wordi, 
Thb  day  have  I  htfottett  thae,  lo  the  iaeankation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  othets  to  tb«  marreotlan :  oar  kranalalort  lay 
tho  i^cas  no  tha  ptwoo^tUm  of  which  the  verh  is  eotn- 
pounded,  and  by  adding  again  tvii.),  taUed  up  Jems 
s^aln,  Acts  alll,  S3,  intend  it  to  hv  undeistood  ni  the 
reeurreetioii ;  sod  there  is  ground  for  it,  ta  tbe  conlexti 
for  the  returrectioa  of  Chri«l,  ii  tliat  which  St  Paul  bad 
propounded  in  verso  30  of  the  laiue  chapiter,  ai  hi«  theme 
or  argument  to  preach  upfm."  Not  that  ChrUt  at  his  resar- 
I  rection  began  to  tw  tlie  Boa  of  Ood,  but  that  he  was  maal^ 
I  fested  then  ta  be  Mw 
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Qfoinst  God^  vthkh  tbry  begun  in  Hcavpn ; 
making  war  still  agEiinst  Heaven*  in  the  per- 
son of  his  image  and  crc*titiire  itnin ;  and  Ibou^h 
%'aiiquiBhed  by  the  thunder  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  cast  down  hi*adloDg  from  Heaven^  they  have 
yet  n'as^un1l^d,  or  ratlier  not  lost  either  the  wilt 
or  the  power  of  doinf;  evil. 

This  fall  of  the  angels^  with  the  war  in  Heaven 
which  preceded  it,  \s  finely  described  hy  Ovid,  in 
his  war  of  the  Titani  ngainst  Jupiter;  cnsrting 
mountain  upon  mountain*  and  hill  upon  hill  (Fe- 
lion  upon  Ossa),  in  order  to  scale  the  adamantinf^ 
walls,  and  break  open  the  gates  of  Heaven  i  till 
Jupiter  struck  them  with  his  thunder-boltf  and 
overH  helmed  them  in  the  abyss.  —  Vida  Ovid 
Mciam,  new  translation^  lib.  f,  p.  19. 

*'  Nor  «ere  Die  Godi  tKemtelvcaiMNmw  on  higb} 
For  now  \hc  Giatit*  iitr«»ve  to  ttoim  the  A% 
THi>  lnwl«H  brood  with  bold  attempit  loTade 
Tlie  Godc,  uad  mounuint  upoo  moiuitaJiu  laid. 

"  But  DOW  the  bolt,  ennig'd  Uie  Fathet  took* 
Olyxnpui  rro«n  h<^r  drao  fotindatloni  iliook, 
T)icir  ttnicturc  nodded  at  the  miehiy  itroke, 
And  Oua's  thjittcr^d  top  o>r  Pulfrtn  broke, 
Tboy're  In  their  own  ungodly  mini  jiloin  " 

Then  again^  speaking  of  Jupiter  resolvio|^  in 
council  to  destroy  mankind  by  a  deluge,  and 
(fivin^  Ihe  reasons  of  it  to  the  heaven  fy  host,  say 
thii!;,  speaking  of  the  dcmi-gods  alluding  to  good 
wen  below : — 

"  Think  you  that  thvy  in  %a.fe\y  can  temaln, 
When  I  rnvself  who  o'er  iuunortalt  reign » 
Who  lend  thu  lightiiing'And  Heaven's  empire  «wiy, 
The  *kTn  Ljcaon*  practk'diQ  btJlray." — /ft,  p.  10. 

Since  then  so  much  poetic  liberty  t§  taken  with 
(he  Devil,  relating  to  his  most  early  state,  and 
Ihe  lime  before  his  fall^  give  me  leave  to  make  an 
eitcursion  of  the  like  kind,  rebtinfj  to  his  luistoTy 
immediately  after  the  fall,  and  ttl3  the  creation  of 
man ;  an  interval  which  I  think  much  of  the 
DcviPs  rtory  is  to  be  seen  in,  and  which  Mr  Mil. 
ton  Im^  taken  liale  notieo  of,  at  least  it  does  not 
seem  tompletely  lilled  up;  after  which  I  shali 
return  to  honest  prose  again,  and  pursue  the  duty 
of  an  historian. 

**  Satan,  witb  hideout  ruin  thus  fuppretC 
Exp«lPd  the  leat  of  bU-a««dtieM  and  rnt, 
IjOokM  back  mid  saw  the  hif  h  eteTTui]  mound. 
Where  all  his  rebel  hovt  thcif  ouUtH  found 
Heftor'd  iin[iTCfnabl« :  the  breach  made  up, 
And  frarnsoii>i  of  angcb  rang'd  a-toti ; 
In  fi  '  t  thouAAfid  thunden  roll. 

And  :  li'per'd  t4>  traasfix  a  louJ, 

Tvrr  :  Satan  fvnd  hi«  hovL, 

Now  to  tbvin'i.lvi's  as  well  a£  ttation  lost, 
Uoable  to  auprort  th«  hutcd  iigbt,  1 

Expand  seraphic  wings,  and  twift  aa  light        \ 
Seek  for  new  safety  In  eternal  aight  > 

*'  In  the  r^tnobest  gulfs  of  dark  they  land, 
Here  vengeance  gives  th?m  leave  to  make  theh*  itaod. 
Not  tJiat  to  at^p*  and  iiieaiur«i  thoy  prct«nd, 
Councils  aod  ichetnes  their  station  to  defend ; 
But  broken,  disconcerted,  and  disroay'd, 
By  guilt  and  frlglit  to  guilt  and  (right  betray*d  j 
Rage  and  confusion  evVy  spirit  possessed, 
Aji4  ibanM;  and  horror  sweii'd  in  ev'ry  breast  | 
Tmnaformlnig  eavy  to  their  ecsenlids  bums. 
And  ch«  bright  angel  (o  a  Mgbtfut  d«vil  turns. 

*•  Thot  H«ll  began ;  tlic  fltc  of  conscious  rage 
Ko  y«an  ean  (quench,  no  length  nf  time  ftssuago. 
Matofial  Sro,  with  Its  intvusc^t  lUine, 
Compai^d  with  this  can  scarce  deserve  a  name ; 
B«w  sJiould  it  up  to  ItnroatcriaU  rise, 
ythnk  «e*i»  all  Aanae,  w«  shall  all  fire  d«spti«. 


"  Thii  fire  outrageous,  and  its  heal  \ 
Turns  all  tht''  pain  of  loss  to  paia  of  scbml 
The  foininu  rliiriici  concavv  and  inward  fall, 
Act'  ;ul  penetrate  tbu  MDui: 

Not  cart  its  new  powers  repel, 

Whei  i    it  flodif  or  makes  a  Bell ; 

For  SkUq  ilanuiig  wit>i  unquench'd  d«*ln» 
Forms  his  own  hell,  and  kindles  his  aw  flre, 
Vattqtiisb'd,  not  humbl'd,  oot  lo  wiU  Iwombt  I 
But  as  hia  powers  decline  his  fkaasioiu  mnw, 
Tho  malice,  Tipcr-lik«,  takaa  «tat  wllhia. 
Gnaws  its  own  buwels*  and  buna  la  lis  ova  il 
Impatient  of  thv  change,  he  fcoros  to  ibow. 
And  never  impotent  in  power  till  now; 
Ardent  with  hate,  and  with  rev«afe  dwt 
A  will  to  new  attempts,  but  iwmo  to  aft} 
Yet  all  i«ra|)hlc,  and  in  just  dein«r 
Suited  to  ppirita^  high  tense  of  iniitry. 
Derived  from  lost  wkicb  aoChfag  eaa  npalr, 
Aad  rooaa  for  nothiag  laft  bat  mtta  dafpair 
Hero's  Aoitb'd  HeU  I  what  flinar  flra  caa  Inaal 
Enough  ten  thousand  worlds  to  overtara. 

"  HcU's  but  the  frenxj  of  defeated  pridi^ 
Seraplilc  treason's  stroog  itapettious  ttdei 
Where  vile  ambition,  disaopoiiiiad  flnt. 
To  iu  own  rage  and  boiuidl«si  halxad  < 


Tlie  halo's  faon'd  up  to  fUry,  that  to  I 
For  Are  and  fUry  ane  in  kind  th«  aami; 
These  burn  uttqucnchable  in  every  fiwe» 
And  the  word  £ndliiai  coosUtutBt  the  place, 

**  Q  stale  of  being  1  where  beta^a  tile  only  grfcT. 
And  the  chief  torture's  to  be  dainn'd  lo  llie; 
tJ  life !  till?  only  thing  th«y  have  lo  hAte ; 
TJic  fmish'd  inrment  of  a  future  state, 
Complete  iu  all  the  parts  of  endlc^f  ^lJ5^L'^y, 
And  worse  ten  thousaad  tUae«  i  i*-! 

Could  but  the  damn'd  the  imni'  >  aj, 

And  devils  die,  thepe^d  be  on  lmi 
Could  (hey  that  thing  call'd  Bein^  anniiulatr, 
Therc'd  be  no  »orrowi>  in  a  future  state; 
The  wretch,  whn«c  cnmcs  had  shut  him  oal  aa  W^ 
Could  be  rertnfE'd  on  God  blmself,  and  di*. 
Job's  wife  waa  in  the  rigbt,  and  always  wa 
Might  end  by  death  all  hutDAO  misery, 
Might  hove  it  in  our  choice,  to  ^  oraat  lo  1 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  N&MS  OP  TUB  DtVIL.,  RfS  ORlOtKAL,  AKY 
THE  NATl'RK  OP  UlS  CtACVMSTAKCSI  SIKOI  «B 
HAS  BKS?f  CALLED  BY  THAT  HA.U%, 

TuR  Scripture  ii    the  fir^t  wriUo^ 
where  we  find  the  Devil  called  by  hi»  (r 
distinguishing  denomination,  Dkviu  or  tfio 
slroycr;*  nor  indee<l  is  there  any  other  author 
antiquily  or  of  sufficient  authority  which  says  tay 
thing  of  that  kind  about  him. 

Here  he  makes  his  fir»t  appoaruioe  In  tbt 
world,  and  on  that  occasion  he  It  caJlad  iIm  Scr* 
pent ;  hut  the  Serpent,  howcver»  since  ttude  It 
signify  the  Devil,  when  tpokeo  of  in  gtWMll 
terms,  was  but  the  Dcvirs  represcotattve,  or  te 
Devil  tn  quo  vU  vekiculo,  for  that  time,  dotlMd  Ii 
A  bodily  shape,  acting  under  oover  mad  in  dl^ 
guise,  or  if  you  will,  the  Devit  in  mainiimrrfti 
nay^  if  we  believe  Mr  Milton,  the  iiiiyri  vflihrMl 
spear  had  such  a  secret  powerful  influeooe.  m  le 
make  him  strip  of  a  sudden,  and  with  a  Xmmdk  t9 
unmask,  and  stand  upright  in  hit  naked 
shape,  mere  Devil,  without  any  flwgnige 
ever. 

Now  as  we  go  to  the  Sortptitre  te  fondl  tf  Ul 
htstor)rv  eo  wc  must  go  there  aleo  tbr  tomt  of  hb 
aumet ;  and  be  has  a  great  variety  of  «aaiat  le- 
dee4  AS  hk  several  mischietouB  doisi(i  fulde  m 


*  The  meaning  of  the  wued  Drdl  is  DvttgMW. 
Pool  upon  Aets  stili,  10. 
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to  conceive  of  htm.  The  Crutti  is,  ojl  the  ancient 
namea  given  hiiii«  of  which  the  Scripture  is  full, 
seem  to  be  origtnitli  derived  from  and  adapted 
to  tbe  several  tiepf  he  has  token,  and  the  leveral 
shapes  ho  has  appeared  in  to  do  mischief  in  ibe 
world. 

Here  be  h  called  the  Serpent*  Gen.  til,  1. 
The  Old  Serpent,  Rev.  x it.  9. 
The  Great  Red  Drnjjon,  Rev   xii,  a 
The  Aocuscr  of  the  Brethren*  Rev.  xu,  10, 
The  Enemy,  Matt,  xxiil,  29, 
Satan,  Job,  i,  Zech.  iii,  1,2. 
Belial,  2  Cor,  vi*  IS. 
Beeliebub,  Matt  xu,  24. 
Mammon,  Matt,  vi,  24. 
The  Angel  of  Light,  9  Cor.  il,  14. 
The  Angel  of  the  Bottomless  Fit,  Rev, 

h,  U. 
The  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  Epb. 

11,2. 
Ludl^r,  Ifa.  liv,  IS. 
Abboddon  or  ApoUioQ,  Kev.  i%,  11. 
Legion,  Mark  v,  9. 
The  God  of  this  World.  2  Cor.  iv,  4. 
The  Foul  Spirit,  Mark  ix.  5. 
The  I'ndean  Spirit,  Mark  i*  27. 
.^c  Lying  Spirit,  2  Cbron.  xix, 
^he  Tempter.  Matt,  iv,  3. 
The  Son  of  th**  Morning,  Isa.  xiv,  12. 
But  to  sum  them  all  up  in  one,  hi*  is  called  in 
the  New  Testament  plain  Devil ;  all  his  other 
names  are  varied  according  to  the  custom  of 
speech,  and  the  dialects  of  the  several  nations 
nrhore  be  is  apokeii  of;  but  in  a  word,  Devil  is 
tbe  common  name  of  the  Devil  in  nil  the  known 
languages  of  the  earth.     Nay,  all  the  mischiefs 
be  fs  empovk'cred  to  do,  are  in  Seripluro  placed 
to  bis  account,  under  the  particular  title  of  the 
Devil,  not  of  Devils  in  the  plural  number,  though 
tbcy  arc  sometimes  mentioned  loo ;  but  in  the 
singular  it  is  the  identical  individual  Devil,  in 
and  under  whom  all  the  little  Devils,  and  all  the 
great  Devils,  if  such  there  be,  are  supposed  to 
act ;  nay,  they  are  supposed  to  be  governed  and 
directed' by  him^     Thus  we  arc  told  in  Scripture 
of  the  works  of  the  Df^vi!,  1  John,  iii,  ti;  of  casit- 
ing  out  the  Devil,  Alark,  i.  34 ;  of  resisting  the 
I>evLl.  James,  iv,  6;  of  our  Saviour  being  tempted 
of  the  Devil,  Matt,  iv,  1  ;  of  Simon  Magnus,  a 
ehUd  of  the  Devil,  Acts  xili,  ID.    The  DctjI  came 
down  in  a  great  wrath,  Rev.  xii,  12 ;   and  the 
like.     According  to  this  usage  in  speech  we  go 
on  to  this  day,  and  all  the  infernid  things  we 
eonverse  with  in  the  world,  are  fathered  upon  | 
the  Devil,  as  one  undivided  simple  essence,  by 
how  many  agents   soever  working:  everything 
evil*  frightful  in  appearance,  wicked  in  its  act- 
toga,  horrible  in   its  manner,  monstrous  in  its 
effects,  is  called  the  Devil »  in  a  word.  Devil  is 
the  common  name  for  all  Devils  ;  that  is  to  say» 
§0T  all  evil  spiritSt  all  evO  powers,  all  evil  works, 
and  even  all  evil  things  -.  yet  it  is  remarkable  the 
Devil  U  no  Old  Testament  word,  and  we  never 
find  it  used  in  all  that  part  of  the  Bible  but  four 
tiroei,  and  then  not  once  in  the  singular  number, 
and  not  once  to  signify  Satan  as  it  is  now  under- 
tlood. 

It  is  true,  the  learned  give  a  great  many  dif* 
fereot  interpretations  of  the  wotd  devil ;  the 
Eoglisb  oommentaton  tell  us,  it  means  a  de- 


stroyer, others  that  it  signiQes  a  deceiver,  and 
the  Greeks  derive  it  from  calumniator  or  false 
witness;  for  we  find  that  Calumny  was  a  goddess, 
to  whom  the  Athtnians  built  altars  and  offered 
sacriGces  upon  fome  solemn  occasions,  and  they 
call  her  Aio^ox^^  from  whence  came  tjio  mascu- 
line AtdfiaKos,  which  we  translate  Devil. 

Thus  we  take  the  name  of  Dc\tI  to  signify  not 
persons  only,  but  actions  and  habits;  makings 
Imagmary  devils,  and  transforming  that  substan- 
tial creature  called  Devil  into  everything  noxious 
and  offensive:  thus.  St  Francis,  being  tempted 
by  the  Devil  in  the  i»hapeof  a  bag  of  money  lying 
in  the  highway,  the  saint  having  discovered  the 
fraud,  whether  seeing  his  cloven  foot  bang  out  of 
the  purse,  or  whether  he  dijstingnished  him  by 
his  smell  of  sulphur,  or  hovv  otherwise,  authors 
are  not  ag^reed  ;  but,  I  say,  Ibe  saint  having  dis- 
covered Ibe  cheat,  and  outwitted  the  Devil,  took 
occasioQ  to  preach  that  eminent  sermon  to  his 
disciples,  where  bis  text  was.  Money  is  the  Devil, 

Nor,  upon  the  whole,  iii  any  wrong  done  to  the 
Devil  by  this  kind  of  treatment,  it  only  gives  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  army  of  Hell,  and 
making  all  the  numberless  legions  of  the  bottom- 
less pit  sen,'jnts;  or,  as  the  iscripture  calls  ihem, 
angels  to  Satan  the  grand  Devil  ^  all  their  actions, 
performances,  and  achievements  are  justly  attri- 
buted to  him,  not  as  the  prince  of  Devils  only, 
but  the  emperor  of  Devils  ;  lbs  prince  of  all  the 
princes  of  Devils. 

Under  this  denomination  then  of  Devil,  all  the 
powers  of  Hell,  all  the  princes  of  the  air,  all  the 
black  armies  of  Satan,  are  comprehended,  and  In 
such  manner  they  are  to  be  understood  in  this 
whole  work  ;  mutatii  mutandi:^,  according  to  the 
several  circumstances  of  which  we  arc  to  speak 
of  them. 

This  being  premised,  and  my  authority  being 
so  good,  Satan  must  not  take  It  ill  if  I  treat  him 
after  the  manner  of  men,  and  give  him  those 
cities  which  he  Is  best  known  by  among  us ;  for, 
indeed,  havini?  so  many,  it  m  not  very  easy  to  call 
him  out  of  his  name. 

However,  as  1  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  an 
historian  to  decency  as  well  as  impartiality,  so  I 
thought  It  necessary,  before  1  useil  too  much 
freedom  with  Satan,  to  produi^e  authentic  docu* 
mentg^  and  bring  antiquity  upon  the  stage,  to 
justify  the  manner  of  my  writing,  and  let  you  sea 
I  shall  describe  him  in  no  colours,  nor  call  him  by 
any  name,  but  what  he  has  been  known  by  for 
many  ages  before  me. 

And  now,  though  writing  to  the  common  un> 
derstanding  of  my  readers,  I  am  obliged  to  treat 
Satan  very  coarsely,  and  to  speak  of  him  in  the 
common  acceptation,  calling  him  plain  Devil,  a 
word  which  in  this  mannerly  age  is  not  so  sonor- 
ous as  others  might  be,  and  which  by  the  error 
of  the  times  is  apt  to  prejudice  us  against  hit 
person;  yet  it  muet  be  acknoi^ledged  he  has  a 
great  many  other  names  and  surnames  which  he 
might  be  known  by,  of  a  less  obnoidous  import 
than  that  of  Devil,  or  Dctlroycr,  Stc. 

Mr  Milton,  indeed,  wanting  titles  of  honour  to 
give  to  the  leaders  of  Satnn  s  host,  is  obliged  to 
borrow  several  of  his  Scripture  names,  and  bestow 
them  upon  hts  infcrDal  heroes,  whom  he  makci 
the  generals  and  leaders  of  the  armies  of  Hell  t 
land  so  he   makes   Becliebub,  Lucifer,   Belial 
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Srammon,  unci  some  others,  to  be  the  names  off 
particular  Devilg,  members  of  Satan *s  upper  house 
or  FuDdemoniiim  ;  uh(!reaj,  indeed,  these  aic 
namet  proper  and  peculiar  to  Satan  htmieir. 

The  Scripture  also  has  some  names  nfa  coarser 
kind*  by  which  the  Devil  Is  understood,  aa  partU 
culiidy,  which  la  noted  already*  in  fhe  Apocji. 
lypse  ho  is  called  Ihc  Great  Red  Dragon,  the 
Beast,  the  0!d  Serpent,  and  the  like :  but  take 
ft  in  the  Scripture,  or  where  you  will  in  history, 
saered  or  profane^  you  will  iiiid  that  in  f  eneral 
the  DoviJ  is,  as  J  have  said  above,  his  ordinary 
name  in  all  languages  and  in  all  nations ;  the 
name  by  which  be  and  his  works  are  principally 
dUtia^ulshed  :  also  the  Scripture,  besides  that  it 
often  gives  him  this  namt^,  speaks  of  the  works  of 
the  DeviJ,  of  the  subtitty  of  the  Devi],  of  casting" 
out  Devtl.^,  of  befny  tempted  of  the  Dedl,  of  bein^ 
posscucd  witb  a  Devil,  and  so  msny  other  expres- 
sions of  that  kind,  at  I  have  said  already,  are 
made  use  of  for  us  to  understand  the  evil  spirit 
by,  that  in  a  word,  Dtv  11  ii  the  common  name  of 
all  wieked  spirits :  for  Satan  h  no  tnore  the' 
Devil,  as  if  he  alone  was  so,  and  aJl  the  rest  were| 
a  diminutive  species  wb4  did  not  go  by  that 
name ;  but»  I  say,  even  in  Scripture,  every  spirit, 
whether  under  his  dominion  or  out  of  bis  domi- 
nion, is  called  the  Devil,  and  is  as  much  a  real 
Devil,  that  Is  to  say,  a  condemned  spirit,  and 
employed  in  the  same  wii^kcd  work  as  Satan 
himself. 

His  name  then  beings  thus  ascertained,  and  his 
existence  acknowledged,  it  should  be  a  litUe  in- 
quired what  he  is;  we  believe  there  is  such  & 
thmg,  such  a  creature  as  the  Devil,  and  that  be 
has  b^en,  and  may  still  with  propriety  of  speech, 
and  without  injustice  to  his  character,  he  called  by 
hit  ancient  name,  Devi!, 

But  who  is  be?  what  is  hi*  original?  whence 
came  he?  and  what  is  his  present  station  and 
condition?  for  thcsa  things  and  these  inquiries 
are  very  necessary  to  his  history,  nor  indeed  can 
any  part  of  his  history  be  com pf ere  without  ihcm. 
That  be  is  of  an  ancient  and  noble  orig'inal 
must  be  acknowledged,  for  he  Is  heaven -born,  and 
of  angelic  race,  as  has  been  touched  already ;  if 
Scripture  evidence  may  bo  of  any  weight  in  the 
question,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  genealogj' 
of  the  Devil ;  he  is  not  only  spoken  of  as  an 
angel,  but  as  a  fall rn  angel  one  thut  bad  been  In 
HeaTeo,  hsd  beheld  the  face  of  Uod  in  his  full 
efliilgcnco  of  glory,  and  bad  surrounded  ihe 
throne  of  the  Most  High ;  from  whence,  com- 
mencing rebel  and  being  expelled,  he  was  cast 
down,  down,  down,  God  and  the  Devil  himself 
only  knows  where;  for  indeed  we  cannot  say 
that  any  man  on  earth  knows  it ;  and  wherever  it 
is,  he  has  ever  since  man's  creation  been  a  plague 
to  him,  been  a  tempter,  a  deluder>  a  calumniator, 
an  enemy  I  and  the  object  of  man's  horror  and 
aversion. 

As  his  original  Is  heaven-bom,  and  his  race 
angclie,  so  the  angelic  nature  is  evidently  placed 
in  a  class  superior  to  the  human,  and  this  the 
Scripture  ti  express  in  alio  ;  when  ape 4 king  of 
man,  it  says,  he  made  him  a  tittle  lower  than  the 
angels. 

Thus  the  Devil,  as  mean  thoughts  as  you  may 
have  of  him,  is  of  a  betTcr  family  than  any  of  you, 
nay,  than  the  best  gentleman  of  you  all ;  what  he 


may  have  fallen  to,  is  one  thing,  but  what  he  htf 
fallen  from,  is  another ;  and  therefore  ]  muU  tei 
my  learned  and  reverend  friend,  J.  W.,  LL.  D., 
when  he  spoke  so  rudely  of  the  Devil  lately,  that 
in  my  opinion  he  abused  bis  betters. 

Nor  is  the  Senpiure  more  a  help  to  us  in  the 
search  after  tho  Devirs  origina},  than  it  is  to  our 
search  after  bis  nature ;  it  is  true,  authors  »n 
not  agreed  about  his  age.  what  time  he  was 
created,  how  many  years  he  enjoyed  his  state  of 
bles<vedncs:i  before  ho  fell ;  or  how  many  years  h* 
continued  wiih  hia  whole  army  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, and  before  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  sup-> 
posed  it  might  be  a  considerable  space,  and  that 
t  was  a  part  of  his  punishment  too,  being  il*  tm 
while  unactivc,  unemployed,  having  no  bostoeti, 
nothing  to  do  but  gnawing  his  own  bowels*  aa<( 
rolling  in  the  agony  of  his  own  self-reproaches, 
being  a  Hell  to  himself  in  reflecting  on  tbe  glo- 
rious state  from  whence  he  has  fallen. 

How  lon^  he  remained  thus,  it  is  true  we  hsve 
no  light  into  from  history,  and  but  httle  from  tra- 
die  ion;  Rabbi  iudah  says,  the  Jews  were  of  th« 
opinion  that  he  remained  twenty  thouiaod  yesn 
in  that  condition,  and  that  the  world  shall  coo« 
tinue  tikienty  thousand  years  more,  in  which  ba 
shall  Gnd  work  enough  to  sati<ify  his  miacfaievoai 
desires;  but  be  shows  no  authority  for  hla  opi- 
nion. 

Indeed,  let  tbe  Devil  have  been  aa  idle  talbry 
think  he  was  before,  it  must  be  acknowledg?«d 
that  now  he  is  the  most  busy,  vigilant,  and  du;- 
gent  of  all  God's  creatures,  and  very  full  of  rm- 
ployment  too.  such  as  it  is, 

Scripture,  indeed,  gives  us  light  into  the  «• 
mity  there  is  between  the  two  natures,  thedi4» 
bolical  and  the  hiimiin  ;  the  reason  of  it,  and  b^w 
and  by  what  means  the  power  of  the  Devil  is 
restrafned  by  the  Messiah;  and  to  thofc  who  are 
willing  to  t/ust  to  Gospel  light,  and  believe  what 
tbe  Scripture  says  of  the  Devil,  there  may  much 
of  his  history  be  discovered,  and  therefore  tbeat 
that  list  may  go  there  for  a  fuller  aoooiuU  flf  Ikt 
matter. 

But  to  rescrva  all  Scripture  evldenee  of  tbetf 

things,  m  a  ma^azino  in  store  for  the  ate  of  tbota 

with   whom   Scripture  testimony   is  of  foree,  I 

mtt>t  for  the  present  turn  to  other  inquiries,  beisf 

inow  directing  my  story  to  an  age,  wtierdn  to  bfl 

driven  to  RevelatioQ  and  Scripture  aiaerliOM  il 

esteemed  giving  up  the  dispute ;  people  oew-a» 

days  must  have  demonstration  ;  and,  ia  a  word* 

nnthtng  will  saticfy  the  age  but  snch  cvldenee  •• 

perhaps  the  nature  of  the  question  will  not  a^aat4 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  bring  demonstimSlon  ia 

such  a  case  ai  this.    No  man  has  sc^en  God  at  Mf 

time,  says  the  Scripture,  1  John,  iv,  12.     8o  Uni 

Devil,  being  a  spirit  incorporeal,  an  aogel  of  UflHt 

iind  consequently  not  visible  in  hit  own  aubttaooib 

^nature,  and  form,  it  may  in  some  sense  be  iai<^« N 

jman  has  seen  the  Devil  at  any  time;  all  thwi 

pretences  of  phrensiful  and  fanciful  people,  who  if  II 

e  seen  the  Devil»  I  shall  exaoiinr*  aa4 


us  They  have 

perhaps  expose  by  themselves. 

It  might  take  up  a  great  deal  rf  our 
to  inquire  whether  the  Devil  baj  any  panMtf 
shape  or  pcrsonaJity  of  lubstance,  which  can  bt 
visible  to  us,  fett,  heard,  or  understood  i  as^ 
which  he  cannot  alter,  and  then,  what  tho^  of 
appearances  the  Devil  has  at  any  tioio  talcft  i. 
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upoa  liini ;  and  whether  he  can  really  appear  id 
•  body  which  raig^ht  be  handJed  and  «eeo.  aod  yet 
so  as  lo  know  it  to  have  been  tho  Devil  at  the 
lime  of  hii  appearing;  but  this  also  I  defer  as 
not  of  weight  in  the  present  iaquiry. 

We  have  divers  accpunts  of  witches  conversing 
with  the  Devil ;  the  Devil  in  a  real  body,  with 
*tl  the  appevaace  of  a  body  of  a  man  or  wom^n 
appealing  to  them;  also  of  having  a  familiar,  as 
ibtj  caJt  it,  an  iacubus  or  little  devil,  which  sucks 
their  bodies,  runs  away  with  them  into  the  air, 
mnd  the  like.  Much  of  this  is  said,  but  much 
more  than  it  is  easy  to  prove,  and  we  ought  to 
give  but  a  just  proportioa  of  credit  to  those  things. 

Am  to  his  borrowed  shapes  aod  his  subtle  trans- 
fbrmings,  that  we  ha%c  such  open  lesLimony  of, 
that  there  b  no  room  for  any  question  about  it-, 
end  when  I  come  to  that  part,  I  shall  be  obliged 
rather  to  give  a  history  of  the  fact,  than  enter 
into  any  diiaertation  upon  Ihe  nature  and  reason 

of  it. 

1  do  not  find  in  any  author,  whom  we  can  call 
creditable,  that  even  m  those  countries  where  the 
dominion  of  Satan  is  more  particularly  estab- 
lished, and  where  they  may  he  said  lo  worship 
him  in  a  more  particular  manner,  as  a  Devil ; 
which  some  tell  us  the  Indians  in  America  did, 
who  worshipped  the  Devil,  that  he  mtght  not  hurt 
them  ;  yet.  I  say,  I  do  not  find  that  even  there  the 
Devil  appeared  to  them  in  any  particular  con- 
stAAt  shape  or  personality  pecuiior  to  himself* 

Scripture  and  history,  the  re  fore,  giving  us  no 
light  into  that  part  of  the  question,  I  conclude 
and  I^iy  it  down,  not  as  my  opinion  only,  but  m 
what  all  ages  seem  to  concur  in.  that  the  Devil 
has  no  particular  body ;  that  he  is  a  spirit,  and 
that  ihougb  he  may^  Fioteus-likc,  assume  the 
appearance  of  either  man  or  beast,  yet  it  must  he 
some  borrowed  shape^  some  assumed  figure,  pro 
hac  vktf  aod  that  he  has  no  vtiible  body  of  his 
own. 

I  thought  it  ncedlul  to  discuss  this  as  a  preli- 
minary, and  that  the  next  discoune  might  go 
upon  a  certainty  in  this  grand  point ;  namely, 
that  the  Devil,  however  he  may  for  his  particular 
occasions  put  himself  Into  a  great  many  shapes, 
and  clothe  himseIC  perhaps,  with  what  appear- 
ances he  pleases,  yet  that  he  is  himself  Htill  a 
mere  spirit,  that  he  retains  the  Bciaphic  nature,  is 
not  visible  by  our  eyes,  which  are  bUmim  and 
organic,  neither  can  ho  act  with  the  ordinary 
powers,  or  m  the  ordinary  manner  as  bodies  da^ 
aod  therefore,  when  he  has  thought  fit  to  descend 
to  the  meannesses  of  disturbing  and  frightening 
childien  and  old  women,  by  noises  and  knoekings, 
disiocating  the  chairs  aod  stools,  breaking  win- 
dows, aod  such  like  little  ambulatory  things, 
which  would  seem  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  his 
character^  and  which  in  particular,  is  ordinarily 
performed  by  organic  powers  ;  yet  even  then  he 
has  thought  fit  not  to  be  seen,  and  rather  to  make 
the  poor  people  beliere  he  had  a  real  shape  and 
hody,  with  hands  to  act,  mouth  to  npeak,  and  the 
like,  thao  to  give  proof  of  it  in  common  to  the 
whole  world,  by  showing  himself,  and  acting 
viaibtT  and  openly,  ai  a  body  usually  and  ordina- 
rily doea* 

Nor  it  U  any  disadvantage  to  the  Devil  that 
hit  icraphic  nature  it  not  confined  or  Imprisoned 
in  m  body  or  shape,   suppose  that  shape   to  be 


what  monstrous  thing  we  would  ;  for  this  wouldi 
indeed,  confine  its  actings  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  organ  or  body  to  which  he  was 
limited;  and  though  you  were  lo  suppose  the 
ibody  to  have  wings  for  a  velocity  of  motion  equal 
no  spirit,  yet  if  ii  had  not  a  power  of  inviiibility 
I  looy  and  a  capacity  of  conveying  itself,  undiicover* 
[cd,  into  all  the  secret  recesses  of  mankind,  and 
I  ibe  same  secret  art  or  capacity  of  insinuation,  sug- 
geatioDf  accusation,  &e.,  by  which  his  wicked 
designs  are  now  propcgjicd,  and  all  his  other 
devices  assisted,  by  which  he  deludes  and  betrayt 
mankind ;  1  eay,  he  would  be  no  more  a  Devil, 
that  is,  a  Destroyer,  no  more  a  Deceiver,  and  no 
more  a  Satan,  that  is,  a  dangerous  aich-eoemy  to 
the  souls  of  men;  nor  would  it  be  any  difficulty  to 
mankind  to  shun  and  avoid  him,  as  I  thaM  make 
plain  in  the  other  part  of  his  history. 

Had  Ihe  Devil  from  the  beginning  been  cm> 
bodied,  as  he  could  not  have  been  invisible  to  us, 
whose  souls  equally  seraphic  arc  only  prescribed 
by  being  embodied  and  encased  in  flesh  aod  blood 
4is  we  are ;  so  he  would  have  been  no  more  % 
devil  io  anybody  but  himself:  the  imprisonment  in 
a  body,  had  the  powers  of  that  body  been  all  that 
wo  can  conceive  to  make  him  formidable  to  ua. 
would  yet  have  beenm  Hell  to  him ;  consider  him 
as  a  conquered  exasperated  rebel,  retaining  all  that 
fury  and  swelling  ambition,  that  hatred  of  God, 
and  envy  at  his  creatures  which  dwells  now  ia 
his  enraged  spirit  as  a  devil :  yet  suppose  him  to 
have  been  condemned  to  organic  powers,  con- 
fined to  corporeal  motion,  and  restrained  as  a 
body  must  he  supposed  to  rtstrain  a  spirit ;  it 
must,  at  the  some  time,  suppose  him  lo  be  cffeo^ 
tually  disabled  from  all  the  methods  he  h  now 
allowed  to  make  use  of,  for  exerting  his  rage  and 
enmity  against  God,  any  farther  than  as  he  might 
suppose  it  to  affect  his  Maker  at  second  band,  by 
wounding  his  glory  throtigh  the  sides  of  bii 
weakest  creature,  man. 

He  must,  certainly,  be  thus  confined,  becaust 
body  can  only  act  upon  body,  not  upon  spirit ;  no 
species  being  empowered  to  act  out  of  the  com* 
po&s  of  its  own  sphere  :  he  might  have  been  em* 
powered^  indeed,  to  have  acted  terrible  and  even 
destructive  things  upon  mankind,  especially  if 
this  body  had  any  powers  given  it  which  mankind 
had  not,  by  which  man  mould  be  overmatched* 
and  not  t>e  in  a  condition  of  self-defence  ;  for  es* 
j  ample,  suppose  him  to  have  had  wings  to  haw 
fSown  in  the  air  ;  or  to  be  invulnerabtei  and  that 
no  human  invention,  art,  or  engine  could  hurt* 
ensnare,  captivate,  or  restrain  him. 

But  this  is  to  suppose  the  righteous  and  wise 
Creator  to  have  made  a  creature  and  not  be  oblo 
to  dercnd  and  preserve  him  ;  or  to  have  left  bin 
defenceless  to  the  mercy  of  another  of  his  own  crea* 
tures,  whom  he  had  given  power  to  destroy  bira ; 
this,  indeed,  might  have  occasioned  a  general 
idolatry,  and  made  mamkiod,  as  the  Americans  do 
to  this  day,  worship  the  Devil,  that  he  might  not 
I  hurt  them  ;  but  it  could  not  have  prevented  tha 
destruction  of  mankind,  supposing  the  Devil  to 
have  had  malice  equal  to  his  power  :  and  be  must 
put  on  anew  nature,  be  compassionate, generotia, 
beneficent,  and  ateadliy  good  in  sparing  the  rival 
enemy  be  was  able  to  destroy,  or  he  must  have 
ruined  mankind:  in  short,  be  must  have  ceased 
Ito  bavG  been  a  devil,  and  must  have  re-SMuiiied 
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hh  nriglnd,  angelic,  benvcnly  nature  ;  bc«n  Glled 
wiLh  the  priaciplos  of  love  to,  and  deligbl  iu,  the 
works  of  hit  Creator,  and  bent  to  propagate  bis 
flory  aud  interest;  or  h^  must  have  put  aa  eud 
to  the  race  of  inaQ,  whom  it  would  be  in  his  power 
(,o  destroy^  and  oblige  his  Maker  to  create  a  oew 
•pccies.  or  fortify  the  old  with  Bome  kind  of  da- 
fence,  which  must  be  invulnerable,  and  which  his 
fiery  darts  could  not  penetrate, 
'  On  this  occasion  sufier  me  to  make  an  csour- 
sloo  from  the  usual  alyle  of  thii  viork.  and  with 
(amc  folemnity  to  express  tny  thoughts  thus  ; 

How  glorious  is  the  wiidom  and  goodnest  of 
the  groat  Creator  of  the  World  I  in  thus  restrain* 
JQj?  these  ieraphic  outcasts  from  the  power  of 
Dsiumiiighutnoo  or  organic  bodtos  !  whicli»  could 
they  doi  mvij^orattog  Ihem  wiih  the  supernatural 
powers,  which,  as  scripba  and  angels,  they  now 
poueu  and  might  exert,  they  would  be  able  even 
U  fright  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
to  dcttroy  and  confound  God's  creation  j  nay, 
«vcn  OS  they  are,  were  not  their  power  littiitcd, 
Ihiy  might  doitroy  the  crcalion  iLj^^lf,  re  verso  and 
OVvftum  nature,  and  put  the  world  into  a  gene- 
ral conflagration  :  but  were  thoEC  immortal 
tplritj  embodied,  though  they  were  not  permitted 
to  confound  nature,  they  would  be  able  to  harass 
poor  weak  and  defenceless  man  out  of  his  wits, 
and  render  him  perfectly  useless  either  to  hij 
IVLiker  or  himself* 

But  the  Dragon  is  chained,  the  Devil's  power 
la  limited ;  ho  has  indeed  a  vastly  extended  em- 
pire, being  Prince  of  the  Air,  having,  at  tcast^  the 
whole  atmosphere  to  range  in,  and  how  far  that 
atmosphere  is  en  tended,  is  not  yet  ascertained  by 
the  nicest  observations ;  I  say  at  least,  because 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  far  he  may  be  allowed  to 
make  exc unions  beyond  the  atmoipbcre  of  this 
^lohe  into  the  planetary  worlds,  and  what  power 
ho  may  exercise  in  all  the  hab[tablo  parts  of  the 
solar  syitem ;  nay,  of  all  the  other  solar  tyitemi, 
which,  for  ought  we  know,  may  eiist  in  the 
mighty  extent  of  created  space,  and  of  which  you 
may  hear  further  m  its  order 

Dut  let  hi^  power  be  what  it  will  there,  we  ar^ 
eure  it  ia  limited  here,  and  that  in  two  particu* 
lars ;  firsti  he  is  limited  as  above,  from  assuming 
body  or  bodily  shapes  with  substance ;  and 
iccondty,  from  eiertlng  seraphic  powers,  and  act- 
tag  with  Chat  Aupern^lural  force,  whichi  as  an 
aogel,  ha  was  certainly  vested  with  before  the  fat  1^ 
and  which  we  are  not  certain  h  yet  taken  from 
Mm  I  or  at  most,  we  do  not  know  how  much  It 
may  or  may  not  be  diminished  by  hit  degeneracy^ 
and  by  the  blow  given  him  at  big  expulsion  i  of  this 
we  are  certain,  that  be  his  power  greater  or  Icss^ 
be  is  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  it  in  this 
world  i  and  he.  who  was  ono  equfil  to  the  atiget 
who  killed  180*000  men  in  one  night,  is  not  uble 
now,  without  a  new  commiifion,  to  take  away 
Ihe  life  of  one  Job,  nor  to  touch  anything  he  had. 

But  lot  us  consider  him  then  limited  and  re 
itrafoed  as  he  is,  yet  he  remains  a  mighty^  a  ter- 
rible, an  immortal  beiag ;  infinitely  superior  to 
man,  a^'weli  in  the  dignity  of  his  nature  as  tn 
the  dreadful  powers  he  still  retains  about  him ;  it 
ii  true  the  brain-sEck  headi  of  our  eothuslustles 
paint  him  blacker  than  he  is,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
wickedly  rcpreicnt  him  clothed  with  terrors  that 
db  not  really  belong  to  him  ;   as  If  the  power  of 


good  and  evil  waa  wholly  ?csted  In  him,  wid  that 
lie  was  placed  in  the  throne  of  hit  Malier,  to  dit' 
tribute  both  punishments  and  rcwarda.  Itt  this 
I  hey  are  mucti  wrong,  terrifying  aod  deiudinf 
funcfful  people  about  him.  till  they  lurn  ihf^r 
heads,  and  fright  them  into  a  belief  that  tKt 
Devil  will  let  them  alone,  if  they  do  aach  and 
such  good  things ;  or  carry  them  away  with  him 
they  know  not  whither,  if  they  do  not ;  aa  ff  th« 
Devil,  whoso  proper  businesi  is  mischief,  aed«e- 
ing  and  deluding  mankind,  and  drawing  them  hs  la 
be  rebels  like  himielf,  should  threaten  to  i«tt 
upon  thcmt  carry  them  away,  and,  in  a  word,  £y} 
upon  them  to  hurt  Ibcm  if  they  did  otOt  and  qd  | 
the  contrary,  be  favourable  and  civil  to  them  if  | 
they  did  well 

Thus  a  poor  deluded  country  fellow  lo  ov  ' 
town,  that  had  lived  a  wicked,  abotnioabie*  dt* 
bauched  life,  was  frtghtcned  with  on  appsritioar  ' 
as  ho  called  it,  of  the  Devil.     He  fancied  thai  be 
spoke  to  him,andtellii}g  his  tale  to  a  good,  honest,  ' 
Christian  gentleman,  his  neighbour,  that  had  a  | 
little  more  sunse  than  htmsctf;    the  getitlfnitn 
iisked  him  if  he  was  sure  ho  really  lawtlie  Devil  7 
Yes,  yes,  sir,  says  he,  1  saw  him  very  pUiB*  mA 
so  they  began  the  following  dttcoiire«. 

Gent  See  him  I  see  the  DstU  1  art  tho«  mi 
of  it,  Thomas  > 

Tfto*  Yes,  yes,  t  am  sure  enough  of  it,  mmcri 
to  be  sure  'twas  the  Devil. 

GVmC,  And  how  do  you  know  'twaa  the  Iklt^ 
Thorn aa?  had  you  ever  seen  the  Devil  bcfen? 

T/io,  No«  no,  I  had  never  seen  btia  b«fbr%  lo 
be  lure;  btit,  for  all  that,  I  know  *lirai  flu 
Devil, 

GtnL  Well,  if  you  are  sure,  Tbooa%  thefi'i 
no  contradicting  you  ;  pray  what  clotbee  bad  be 
on? 

77^0,  Nay,  sir,  don't  jeat  with  me,  ba  bid  m 
clothei  oD,  b«  wat  clothed  wiih  fire  and  brua- 
stone. 

Gmt,  Wii  it  dark  or  daylight  wbeo  jroa  lav 
him? 

77m.  O I  it  WM  verj  dark«  fbr  It  wu  ali- 
night. 

GfftL  How  could  you  see  him  tbaa  ?  M  |<n 
see  by  the  light  of  the  fire  yoo  speak  of? 

Tha,  Noi  00,  he  gave  oo  light  bimeelf  i  bat  1 
saw  him  for  all  that. 

Gent,  But  wai  it  within  doors,  or  out  te  tbe 
street  ? 

Tho^  It  wat  within,  Jt  wax  in  my  own  chaznbft, 
when  I  was  just  going  into  bed,  that  I  saw  hiia. 

Gent,  Well  then,  you  bad  a  eaniUe,  badat 
you?  I 

Tho.  Yes,  I  had  a  candle,  btit  it  biimt  ii  bbe  t 
and  at  dim  f 

Gent.  Well,  but  if  the  DevU  wax  elotlied  atlAi 
Are  and  bimstone,  he  must  gire  you  eM8f  tifkt, 
there  can*t  bo  such  a  fire  aa  you  a|H»ik  if  balll 
must  give  a  light  with  It.  ' 

Tho,  No,  no,  he  gave  no  light,  bot  t  tmtft 
his  fire  and  brimstone }  b«  left  a  efoeU  ef  ^ 
behind  him  when  he  wax  gone. 

Geni,  Well.  SO  you  say  be  had  0r^,  bal  ftvt 
no  light,  it  was  a  devillih  Are  indeed ;  d«d  it  frr) 
warm ;    was  the  room  hot  while  be  wci  lo  Tt  * 

Tha,  No,  no,  but  t  waa  bot  tROttgh  wittkput 
it,  for  it  put  ma  iolo  a  great  eweat  will  III 
fright* 
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Gent,  Very  well^  he  was  aU  in  fire,  you  »ayv 
Imt  without  light  or  heat,  only,  it  teeiui,  he 
ttaak  of  brinjitODC ;  pray  what  shnpc  was  he  In^ 
what  was  he  like ;  for  you  say  you  saw  him  ? 

Tho,  O !  fir,  I  taw  two  gn^it  star  log  saucer 
•jei.  efMmgb  to  fright  aoybody  out  of  their  wits. 

GtenH   And  was  that  alt  you  taw  ? 

Tho*  No,  I  saw  his  doven  foot  very  plain, 
*twaB  as  big  as  one  of  our  bullocks  that  goes  to 
plough. 

0ml.  So  you  law  none  of  his  body,  but  his 
eyet  and  his  feet?  a  Gne  vision  indeed  * 

7^0.  Siri  that  was  enough  to  send  mo  going. 

fttni.  Going  I  what,  did  you  run  away  from 
him? 

Tho,  No,  but  f  fled  {ntobed  at  one  jump,  and 
sunk  down  and  pulled  Ihc  bed  clothes  quite  over 
me. 

Gt%t   Aiul  what  did  you  do  that  for? 

Tko.  To  hide  myself  from  such  a  frtghtfal 
creature* 

Gtht  Why,  if  it  had  really  been  the  Pevllt  do 
70U  think  the  bed  clothes  would  hare  liOiircd 
you  from  him  ? 

Tho.  Nay,  I  don't  kaow,  but  in  a  fright  It  was 
all  I  coiiid  do. 

GmL  Nay,  'twai  as  wise  as  atl  the  rest ;  but 
OMiit.  Thomas,  to  be  a  little  serious,  pray  did  he 
ipeak  to  you  ? 

Tho,  Yes,  yes,  I  beard  a  vofoe,  but  who  it  was 
the  Lord  knows. 

Gmt,  What  kind  of  voice  was  %  wai  it  Itko  a 
man's  voice  ? 

Th«.  No,  It  was  a  hoarse  ugly  Doise<,  like  the 
croaking  of  a  frog,  and  It  called  mc  by  my  name 
twice,  Thomas  Dawson,  Thomas  Dawson* 

Qrnt,   Well,  did  you  answer  ? 

Tho.  No,  not  1 ;  I  could  not  have  spoken  a 
woTxl  for  my  life  ;  why^  I  was  frighted  to  death. 

Gmt.  Did  it  fay  anything  else  ? 

77jo,  Yes ;  when  it  saw  that  I  did  not  speak, 
ft  said,  Thomas  Dawson,  T  bom  tut  Dawson,  you 
arc  a  wicked  wretch,  you  lay  with  Jenny  S^ — ^ — 
last  night  \  if  you  don't  repent,  I  will  take  you 
swar  alive  and  carry  you  to  Helli  and  you  shall 
b«  Amied,  you  wretch. 

€rtni.  And  was  it  true,  Thomas ;  did  you  lie 
with  Jenny  S the  night  before  ? 

Tho,  Indeed^  master,  why  yes,  it  was  truc»  but 
1  was  very  sorrv  afterwards. 

Gtnt,  But  how  should  the  DevU  know  It, 
Thomas? 

Tlio*  Nay,  he  knows  It,  to  be  sure ;  why,  they 
say  he  knows  everything. 

GrnL  Well,  but  why  should  he  be  angry  at 
that  ?  he  would  rather  bid  you  lie  with  her 
again,  and  encourage  you  to  Ue  with  forty 
whores,  than  hinder  you  :  this  can*t  be  the  DevlU 
Thomas. 

Tho,   Yet,  yes.  sir,  'twos  the  Devil  lo  be  suroi 

GtnL  But  he  bid  you  repent  too,  you  say  ? 

Tho,  Yei,  he  threatened  me  If  I  did  not. 

Gtnt.  Wby«  Tbe^mas,  do  you  think  the  Devil 
would  have  you  repent  ? 

Tho^  Why  no,  that's  true  too,  I  don*l  know 
what  to  say  to  that ;  but  what  could  it  be  ?  'I was 
the  Devil  to  be  sure,  it  could  be  nobody  else  ? 

Gfn/.  No,  no,  *t was  neither  the  DeviJ,  Thomas, 
not  anybody  else,  but  yonr  own  frighled  Imogi 
DAtion ;  you  had  lain  with  that  wench«  and  being 


a  young  sinner  of  that  kind,  your  conscience 
cerriBed  you,  told  you  tho  Devil  would  fetch 
}*Qu  away,  and  you  would  be  damned ;  and  you 
'were  so  persuaded  it  would  be  to,  that  you  at 
last  imagined  he  was  come  for  you  indeed  ;  thai 
you  taw  him  and  heard  him  i  whereaji,  you  may 

depend  upon  it,  if  Jenny  S-^ will  let  you  lie 

with  her  every  night,  the  Devil  will  hold  the 
candle,  or  do  anything  to  forward  it,  but  will 
never  disturb  you ;  he  is  too  much  a  friend  to 
your  wickedness,  it  could  never  be  the  Devil, 
Thomas  ;  'twas  only  your  own  guilt  frighted  you, 
and  that  was  Dedl  enough  too,  if  you  knew  the 
worst  of  It,  you  need  no  other  enemy. 

Thm  Why  thatV  true,  master,  one  would  think 
the  Devil  should  not  bid  me  repent,  that's  true  ^ 
but  certainty  'twas  the  Devil  for  alt  that. 

Now  Thomas  was  not  the  only  man  that, 
having  committed  a  flagitious  crime,,  had  been 
deluded  by  his  own  imagination,  and  the  power 
of  fancy,  to  think  tho  Devil  was  come  for  him  c 
whereas  the  Devil,  to  give  him  his  due,  is  toc» 
honest  to  pretend  to  such  things :  it  is  his  busi^ 
ness  to  persuade  men  to  offend,  not  to  repent ; 
and  he  professes  no  other  ;  be  may  press  men  to 
this  or  that  action,  by  telling  them  it  is  no  sin,  no 
olfencet  ^^  breach  of  God's  law,  and  the  likc» 
when  really  it  is  both  ;  but  to  press  them  to  re. 
pent,  when  they  have  o^ended,  that  is  <|uite  out 
of  tho  way  ;  it  is  none  of  his  business,  nor  doea 
he  pretend  to  it;  therefore,  let  no  man  charge- 
the  Devil  with  what  he  is  not  concerned  in. 

But  to  return  to  his  person,  he  is.  at  I  have 
said,  notwithstanding  his  lost  glory,  a  mighty,  a 
terrible,  and  an  immortal  spirit ;  he  is  himself 
called  a  Prince^  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air;  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  the  Prince  of 
Devils,  and  the  like,  and  his  attending  spirits  are 
called  his  angels  %  so  that  however  Satan  has 
lost  the  glory  and  rectitude  of  his  nature,  by  hie 
apostate  state,  yet  he  retains  a  greatnesa  and 
magnificence,  which  places  him  above  our  rank» 
and  indeed  above  our  conception  ;  for  we  know 
not  what  he  if,  any  more  than  we  know  what  the 
blessed  anf^els  are ;  of  whom  we  can  say  no  more 
than  that  they  arc  ministering  spirits,  &c.  ai  the 
scripture  has  described  them. 

Two  things,  however,  may  give  us  some  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  Uevit,  in  the  present 
state  he  is  in ;  and  these  we  have  a  clear  dis* 
covcry  of  in  the  whole  scries  of  his  conduct  from 
the  beginning. 

1.  That  he  is  the  vanquished  bnt  implacable 
enemy  of  God  bis  creator,  who  has  conquered 
him,  and  expelled  him  from  the  habitations  of 
bliss ;  00  which  account  he  ti  filled  with  envy, 
rage,  malice,  and  all  uocharitableness ;  would 
dethrone  God  and  overturn  the  thrones  of 
Heaven,  if  it  was  in  his  power. 

2.  That  he  is  man's  irreconcilable  enemy, 
not  ai  he  is  a  man,  nor  on  his  own  account 
simply,  nor  for  any  advantage  ho  { the  Devil)  can 
make  by  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  man :  but 
in  mere  envy  at  the  fdicity  he  is  supposed  to 
enjoy  as  Satan's  rival  s  &Dd  as  he  is  appointed 
to  succeed  Satan  and  hit  angels  in  the  possession 
of  thoce  glories  from  which  they  are  fallen. 

And  here  I  must  take  upon  me  to  say,  Mr 
Milton  makes  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  reason  of 
Satan's  resolution  to  disturb  the  felicity  of  maiii 
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bfl  telLi  Ui  it  was  merely  to  ofTront  God  hisr 
mak^r,  rob  him  of  the  glory  designed  in  his  new  t 
work  of  crcQlion,  nnd  to  diauppomt  him  in  hUl 
m»iin  dL'sign,  namely,  the  creating  a  new  species' 
of  creitures  m  a  perfect  rectitude  of  miilj  andj 
after  bis  own  image,  frotn  whom  he  might  expect! 
a  new  fund  of  glory  should  be  raised,  and  who 
was  to  uppeur  as  the  triumph  of  the  Mes&iuh'a 
victory  over  the  Devils  fti  uEI  which  Satan  could 
not  he  fool  coou^h  n(»t  to  know  that  ho  Bhould 
be  diaappomCed  by  the  tame  power  which  had  w 
einincnily  counteracted  bis  f^^a  before. 

But  I  believe  tlie  Dtivil  went  upon  a  much 
niort'  probable  design  ;  and  thoti^h  ho  may  be 
taid  IQ  art  upon  a  meaner  prindple  than  that  of 
pof tiling  hi»  rage  at  Iho  pcnooal  glory  of  hl» 
Creator ;  yet  1  own  that,  m  my  opinion,  it  was 
by  much  the  more  rational  yndertaking,  and 
more  likely  to  succeed ;  and  that  was,  that 
whereas  he  perceived  thU  new  species  of  crea- 
inres  had  a  sitbllme  as  well  as  a  human  part,  and 
were  made  capable  of  pouewin^  the  mansions 
of  eternal  beatltndei  from  whence^  he  (Siitan) 
and  his  noi^cU  were  expclted  and  irretrievably 
banished  ;  envy  at  tuch  a  oval  moved  him  by  all 
posiible  artifice,  for  he  mw  him  deprltred  of 
capacity  lo  do  it  by  force,  to  render  htm  un* 
worthy  like  himiM«lf;  ih^it  brtngitig  him  to  fall 
into  rebellion  and  disobedicncef  he  might  see  hit 
rival  damned  wiih  him ;  and  lho«e  ivho  were  in- 
tended to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  in  Heaven, 
made  so  by  the  absence  of  go  many  millions  of 
fallen  angels^  he  cast  out  into  tho  same  darknr&s 
with  them* 

How  he  came  to  know  that  Ihift  new  specie s  of 
creatures  were  liable  to  such  imperfection  is  bc^t 
explained  by  the  Devirjt  prying,  vigilant  disposi- 
tion* judging  or  leading  hhn  to  judge  by  himself 
(for  he  was  OS  near  being  iofuilible  as  any  of 
God's  creatures  had  been),  and  then  inclining 
him  to  try  whether  it  wni  w>  or  no. 

Modem  naturalists,  especially  some  who  have 
not  so  large  a  charity  for  the  fair  sex  as  1  have, 
tell  na  that,  as  soon  as  ever  Sat^n  saw  the 
woman,  and  looked  in  her  face^  he  saw  evidently 
that  she  was  the  best- formed  creature  to  make  a 
tool  of,  and  the  best  to  make  a  hypocrite  of,  that 
eould  be  made,  and  therefore  the  most  fitted  for 
his  purpose. 

1-  He  saw,  by  some  thwart  lines  in  her  face 
(legible,  perhaps,  to  htm  self  only),  that  there  was 
a  throne  ready  prepared  for  the  sin  of  pride  to 
ijt  in  ttato  upon,  especially  if  it  took  an  early 
poiaession :  Eve  you  may  suppose  was  a  perfect 
beaotyj  if  ever  such  a  thing  may  be  supposed  in 
the  human  frame  ;  her  figure  being  so  extraordi- 
oar)-  wmM  the  groundwork  of  hit  project ;  there 
needed  no  more  than  to  brin;:^  her  to  be  vain  of 
it,  and  to  conceit  that  it  either  was  so,  or  wai 
inlinitely  more  sublime  and  beautiful  than  it 
really  was;  and  having  thus  tickled  her  vanity, 
to  introduce  pride  gradually,  till  at  last  he  might 
persuade  her  that  she  was  really  angelic,  or  of 
heavenly  race,  and  wanted  nothin;?  but  lo  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  that  would  make  bei 
someihing  more  csccllent  ttilL 

2.  Looking  farther  into  her  frame,  and  with 
A  nearer  view  to  her  imperfections,  he  saw  room 
to  condude  that  she  was  of  a  constitution  easy  to 
be  teduoed*  and  especially  by  flattering   her» 


whom  be 


railing  a  commotion  in  her  sou),  and  a  dUtorb 
Jince  among  her  passions;  and  aceorYliDgly  be  tal 
himself  to  work  lo  disturb  her  repose,  and  poi 
drcartif  of  preat  things  into  her  head  ;  together 
with  something  of  a  nameless  kind,  which  (how- 
ever some  have  been  itl-naturcd  enough  to  ttif- 
gest)  I  fihull  not  injure  the  DcvU  so  couch  aaCA 
mention,  without  better  evidence. 

S.  But,  besides  this,  he  found,  upoo  tbo  wmf 
first  survey  of  her  outside,  somethla^  to  %irf 
charming  in  her  mein  and  behaviour,  to  engif- 
ing  as  well  as  agreeable  in  the  whole  texture  of 
her  person,  and  withal  such  a  iprighily  wit,  iiitb 
a  vivacity  of  parts,  #tich  a  fluency  of  tongue,  aod 
above  all,  such  a  winning,  prevailing  whine  ta  bcr 
smiles,  or  at  least  in  her  tears,  that  be 
doubt  if  he  could  but  once  delude  her,  ihe 
easily  bo  brought  lo  delude  Adam, 
found  set  not  only  a  great  value  upon  her 
but  wds  perfectly  captivated  by  her  charms 
a  word,  he  saw  plainly,  that  if  he  coutd  but  ram 
her,  he  should  easily  make  a  devil  of  her,  to  riiio 
her  husband,  and  draw  ,him  into  any  gulf  of 
mischief,  were  it  ever  so  black  and  dreadful,  that 
she  should  first  fall  into  herself;  how  far  sooie 
may  be  wicked  enough,  from  hence,  to  sQ^gint 
of  the  fair  sex,  that  ihey  have  been  devils  to  their 
husbands  ever  since,  I  cannot  say  ;  I  hope  ibcy 
will  not  be  so  unmerciful  to  discover  truUiiof 
siich  fatal  consequence^,  though  they  should  oona 
to  I  heir  knowledge. 

Thus  subtle  and  penetrating  has  Satan  be« 
from  the  beginning;  and  who  can  wonder  thai 
upon  these  discoveries  made  into  the  woman's 
inside,  he  went  immediately  to  work  with  bi 
rather  than  with  Adam?  not  but  that  one  a 
think,  if  Adam  was  fool  enough  lo  be  deluded 
his  wife,  the  Devil  might  have  seen  ao  much 
it  in  his  countenance,  as  to  have  encouraged  hun 
to  make  his  attack  directly  upon  him,  aod  ooigo 
round  about,  beating  the  bush,  and  pUmgbiBf 
with  the  heifer;  settmg  upon  the  woraaa  Ant, 
and  then  setting  her  upon  her  husband,  who  mi^bi 
as  easily  have  been  imposed  upon  as  she. 

Other  commentators  upon  this  critical  ItYt 
luggest  to  us,  that  Eve  was  not  so  pleased  with 
the  hopes  of  being  made  a  goddess ;  that  the 
pride  of  a  seraphic  knowledge  did  not  so  mudl 
work  upon  her  imagination  to  bring  her  to  ooo- 
sent,  as  a  certain  f^ecret  notion  infosftd  into  ber 
head  by  the  same  wicked  instrument,  that  she 
should  be  witi^er  than  Adam,  and  shoold,  by  tht 
superiority  of  her  understanding,  necessarily  bare 
the  government  over  him ;  which,  at  present,  ihi 
was  sensiible  the  had  not,  be  belns  maater  of  4 
particular  air  of  gravity  and  majesty,  u  well  n 
of  strength,  infinitely  superior  to  her. 

This  is  an  ill-naturod  suggestion  ;  but  It  mifll 
bo  confessed  the  impatient  desire  of  govemineiitt 
which  (BtDce  that)  appears  in  the  j^neral  btba* 
viour  of  the  tex,  and  particularly  of  ffoveroifig 
husbands,  loaves  too  much  room  toIegiUBiale  Ite 
supposition. 

The  expositors,  who  ore  of  thii  opinion,  add 
to  it,  that  this  being  her  original  crime,  or  tht 
particular  temptation  to  that  crime.  Heaven 
thought  tit  to  show  his  justice.  In  making  bar 
more  entire  iuhjcction  to  her  huiband  be  a  part 
of  the  €ur«e,  that  she  might  read  her  ata  In  tbi 
punishment,  vix*  He  shall  rule  over  thee. 


f  giire  odIj  the  genem]  hini  of  these  thmgs  uf 
they  appear  recorded  ia  the  annals  of  Satati'a 
ftr«t  tytanny,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  govern- 
ment in  the  world ;  those  that  would  be  more 
psrttcutarly  infomied  may  inquire  of  him,  and 
know  forrher, 

I  cannot,  however,  but  observe  herewith  some 
regret,  how  it  appears  by  the  consequence,  thdt 
tlie  Devii  was  not  mistaken  when  he  made  an 
carlv  jadgment  of  Mrs  Eve;  and  how  Satan 
ncaliy  went  the  right  way  to  work,  to  judge  of 
tier;  it  ii  certain  the  Devil  had  nothing  to  do 
bttt  to  look  in  her  face,  and  upon  a  near,  steady 
tiew  be  might  ea&ily  see  there  an  instrument  for 
bis  turn ;  nor  has  ho  failed  to  make  her  a  tool 
ever  since,  bjrthe  very  methods  which  he  at  first 
proposed  ;  to  which,  pcrhnpa,  he  hm  made  some 
additions  in  tho  eorrijpling  htr  composition,  as 
•ell  at  her  understandiog ;  fiualifying  her  lo  be  a 
eiMiptete  snare  to  (he  poor  weaker  vessel,  man  ; 
lo  wheedle  him  with  her  syren's  voice,  abuse  him 
with  her  smilci,  delude  him  with  her  croL^ilc 
tears,  and  sometimes  cock  her  crown  at  him,  and 
terrify  him  with  the  thunder  of  her  treble; 
making  the  effeminated  maie  apple-eater  tremble 
at  the  noise  of  that  very  tongue  which  at  first 
eommandt'd  hjm  to  sin*  For  it  is  yet  a  debate 
which  the  leanicd  have  not  decided,  whether  she 
persuaded  and  entreated  him,  or  like  a  true  she- 
tyrant,  eiLerciaed  her  authority  and  obliged  him 
to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit. 

And  therefore  a  certain  author,  whoso  name^ 
for  fear  of  the  scx*s  resentment,  I  conceal^  brings 
her  in,  calling  to  Adam  at  a  great  distance,  tn  an 
nnperious,  haughty  manner,  beckoning  to  him  with 
hflod,  thus :  "  Here,"  says  she,  ''*  you  cowardly, 
it-beaited  wretch ,  take  this  branch  of  heavenly 
frmit,  eat  and  be  a  stupid  fool  no  longer ;  eat  and 
be  irise ;  eat  and  bo  a  God ;  and  know^  to  your 
eteraal  sbame,  that  your  wife  has  been  mode  an 
<«ligbteoed  goddess  tiefore  you/' 

He  tells  you  Adam  hung  back  a  IHtle  at  first,  and 
tiembled,  afraid  to  trespass:  "  What  ails  the  ?ot,'* 
says  the  new  termagant?  "  what  are  you  afraid 
of?  did  God  forbid  you }  yes^  and  why?  that  we 
n%bt  not  be  knowing  and  wise  tike  himself! 
What  reason  can  there  be  that  we,  who  have 

ipacious  souls,  able  to  receive  knowledge,  should 

ive  ft  withheld  ?  take  if,  you  fool,  and  eat ; 
Oon't  you  see  how  I  am  exalted  in  soul  by  it, 
and  am  quite  another  creature  ?  Take  it^,  I  say^ 
or,  if  you  donH,  I'll  go  »nd  cut  down  the  tree, 
audi  you  shall  never  eat  any  of  it  ut  all,  and  you 
ikall  be  still  a  fool,  and  be  governed  by  your  wife 
far  e»cf .  *' 

Thus,  if  this  Lnterpretation  of  the  thing  be  just, 
ike  scolded  him  into  it ;  rated  him,  and  brought 
him  to  it  by  the  terror  of  her  voice  ;  a  thing  that 
kfts  retained  a  dreadful  influence  over  him  ever 
iinec ;  nor  have  the  gre<itci>t  of  Adam's  suc- 
eeiaors,  how  light  soever  itome  husbands  make  of 
it  in  this  age,  been  ever  able,  since  thtitt  to  con- 
oeal  their  terror  at  the  very  sound ;  nay,  if  we 
vay  believe  history,  it  prevailed  even  among  the 
Goda ;  not  all  the  noise  of  Vulcan's  hammers 
silence  the  clamours  of  that  outrageous 
I  hit  goddess ;  nay,  even  Jupiter  himself  led 
a  life  with  a  termagant  wif^*,  that  once, 
they  say,  Juno  outscolded  the  noise  of  all  his 
tbuoderst  >d<1  wu  within  oa  ace  of  brawling 
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btm  out  of  Heaven.      But  to  rctarn  to  the 
Devil. 

With  these  views  he  resolved,  it  seems,  to  at- 
tack the  woman ;  and  if  you  con&Ider  him  as  a 
devil,  and  what  he  aimed  at,  and  consider  the 
fair  prospect  he  had  of  succesSt  I  must  confess  I 
do  not  see  who  can  blame  him,  or  at  least,  how 
anything  less  could  be  expected  from  him ;  but 
ve  shall  meet  twith  it  ogmn  by  and  by. 


CHAPTER  V. 

or    TflK    STAtlOlr  &ATAK  HAD    IN     liaAV&M    BfiroRI 
US    fell;    TUI    MATURS    AMU    ORIGINAL   OV    tftS 

caiHx,  ANn  soMi  or    ua  uiLTOit^s  mistaius 

ASOLTT  IT, 

Tmus  far  I  have  gone  upon  general  observation, 
in  this  great  atfdir  of  Sutan  and  hi»  empire  in  the 
world  i  I  now  come  to  my  title,  and  shall  enter 
upon  the  historical  part,  as  the  main  work 
before  me* 

Besides  what  has  been  said  poetically,  relating 
to  the  fall  and  wandcrin;;  condeiion  of  the  Devu 
and  his  host,  which  poetical  part  1  offer  only  as 
on  excursion,  and  desire  it  should  be  taken  so  ; 
I  shall  give  you  what  I  ttiink  is  deduced  from 
good  originals  on  the  part  of  Satan's  story  in  a 
few  words. 

He  was  one  of  the  created  angels,  formed  by 
the  same  omnipotent  hand  and  glorious  power 
who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all 
that  is  therein :  this  innumerable  heavenly  host, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  contained  angels 
of  higher  and  lower  stations,  of  greater  and  of 
lesser  decree,  expressed  in  the  scripture  by 
thrones,  dominions,  and  principalities:  this,  I 
ibinkjH  we  have  as  much  reason  to  believe  as  wo 
have  that  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament  (or 
starry  heavens)  of  greater  and  of  lesser  mag- 
nitude. 

What  particolar  station  among  the  immortal 
choir  of  angels  this  arch -seraph,  this  Prince  of 
Devils,  called  Satan,  was  placed  in  before  his  ex- 
puliion,  that  indeed*  we  cannot  come  at  the 
knowledge  o^  at  k'Oht  not  wiLh  such  an  au- 
thority as  may  bo  depended  upon  ;  but  as  from 
scripture  authority  he  is  ploced  at  the  head  of 
all  tho  apostate  armies,  after  be  was  fallen^  we 
cannot  think  it  in  the  least  assuming  to  say  that 
he  might  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  rebellion  which  happened  in  Heaven, 
and  consequently  that  he  might  be  one  of  tht 
highest  in  dignity  there  before  that  rebellion* 

The  higher  his  station,  ibc  lower,  and  with  the 
greater  precipitation,  was  his  overthrow ;  and 
therefore  those  words,  though  token  in  aoother 
sense,  may  very  welt  be  applied  to  him  :  How 
art  thou  fallen,  oh  Lucifer  I  Son  of  the  Morning  ! 

Having  granted  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and 
the  high  station  in  which  he  was  plaoed  among 
the  heavenly  host,  it  would  come  then  ncces^ 
sarily  to  inquire  into  the  natnre  of  his  fiill,  and 
above  all,  a  little  into  the  reason  of  it ;  certain 
it  is  he  did  fall,  was  guilty  of  rebellion  and  diS' 
obedience,  the  just  effect  of  pride ;  sins  which,  in 
that  holy  place^  might  well  bo  called  wonderful* 

But  what  to  me  is  more  wonderful,  and 
which,    1  think,  will   be   very    ill    accounted 
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for,  tft,  bow  cmme  seeds  of  crimQ  to  rise  in  the 
ongeiic  nature?  created  in  estate  of  perfect^  un- 
IBOtted  holbess  ?  bow  waa  it  fir&t  round  in  a 
place  where  no  unclean  ibinji;  can  enter?  how 
oame  arobttiouy  pride,  or  envy  to  gencruto  there? 
could  there  lie  offence  where  there  was  no 
crime?  could  untainted  purity  hrocd  corruption? 
could  that  nature  contatntnate  and  infect  whioh 
waf  always  drinking  in  priridp)et  of  perfection  ? 

Happy  it  is  to  rae  that  writing  the  history, 
not  solving  the  difTicullieSi  of  Satnn'^  aflalrst  is 
my  province  in  this  work ;  that  I  am  to  relate 
the  fucty  not  give  reasons  for  it,  or  sign  reuses ; 
if  it  was  otherwise,  1  should  break  o(Fat  this  dif- 
fifuity^  for  I  acicnowiedge  I  do  not  see  through 
it ;  n«ither  do  I  think  that  the  great  Mi  I  ion,  after 
all  Ilia  fine  images  and  lofty  excursioDS  upon  the 
siib|ect,  has  left  it  one  jot  clearer  than  he  found 
it :  some  are  of  opinion,  and  amouf  them  the 
groat  Df  &^ — s,  that  crime  broke  in  upon  them 
at  some  interval  when  they  omitted  but  one 
iliomeat  Kning  their  eyes  and  thoughts  on  the 
glories  of  the  divine  fucc,  to  admire  and  adore» 
which  is  the  full  employment  of  aogela  ;  but  even 
thiSf  though  it  goes  as  high  as  imagination  can 
carry  us,  does  not  reach  it,  nor,  to  me,  make  it 
one  jot  more  comprehensible  than  it  was  before; 
all  I  can  say  to  it  here  is,  that  so  it  was,  I  he  fact 
was  upon  record,  and  the  rejected  troop  arc  in 
beini;,  whose  circum<;tanGes  confess  the  guilt,  and 
still  groan  under  the  punishment 

If  you  will  bear  with  a  poetic  excursinn  upon 
(he  aubjecti  not  to  solve  but  to  illuttrato  (he  dll* 
liculty,  take  it  Id  a  fcir  Unci,  lhu« : 

^'Thouiinof  wiLchcrift    ftrat-born  child  of  Qdme  1 
Pradvc'd  befori:  the  bloom  of  tii»«  i 
Ambiticm's  tiiAlden  tin  in  heaven  coacelv'd, 
Ajitl  who  could  haire  bcUev'd 
Ik^filcmcnt  CQuld  in  purity  bctfinr 
▲adbhKht  ct«ni4l  day  be  toiVd  with  ainf 
Tell  uf,  sly  pcaetritling  CTimv» 
Haw  cftm'st  tbou  there,  thoa  fault  tublinisF 
How  didil  Owm  p««t  the  ad«ntAotlne  gatt ; 
And  into  ipirit  tiiyMjlf  iniinuatc  1 
From  wh*t  d«rk  state  I  from  whAt  dcrp  place  t 
From  what  flTAO^  uncr^itted  rAco  t 
Wh(»re  wa«  thy  ancient  habitation  found 
Before  void  cbeot  hiuud  Hvt  Arming  ftoand  f 
W4ft  thou  f  uh«tADce,  or  ad  airy  ghoilt 
A  rapQur  Hyiag  in  the  fiuid  wutc 
Of  nnconcoctea  air  1 
And  how  at  flrtt  diditt  thou  come  (hvTQ  f 
aur«  then  w«i  otice  a  time  whvu  litou  wen  not. 
By  wtuun  wait  thou  created  f  and  for  whatf 
Art  thou  a  steam  from  tome  contofious  dsmp  exliard  f 
How  thould  contagion  be  etttalfd 
Oti  brtch*  'i.>raphic  ipiihts,  end  in  a  place 
^^  ii  I     .!:     .u|jnmt«,  and  g)oi7  filk  tha ifMa f 
Tn     >  ttpour  there  could  riie, 

I'ui  (iki^ii:  i.o  uDXJoufl  Aatt«r  lies; 
NoChJoiiff  iJiat't  evil  oould  appear, 
EUn  never  could  leraphk  iinry  bear ; 
The  brItfbtneM  of  the  eternaJ  r4ce, 
Which  mil  oi  well  OJ  coustitiites  the  ptace^ 
Would  be  »  fire  too  hot  for  ciinie  to  Dear 
Twould  caidbe  iiii,  os  melt  it  into  air. 
How  Uieu  did  fiiet  defileraent  enter  in  / 
Ambition,  thou  jUnt  vital  M»ed  of  lin ! 
Thau  life  of  death,  how  c^m'it  thou  there f 
In  wlut  bri|$bt  fonn  did«t  thou  appetrf 
In  what  teraphic  orb  didettfatiO  aiiief 
Surely  that  place  admits  of  t>o  diigttbe, 
Ekrnal  sight  muit  know  thee  there. 
And  being  known^  thou  «ooo  must  disappear 
But  •lace  the  fatal  truth  we  kaow, 
Wllhoui  the  matter  whence  or  inaiUMt  ikowS 
Thou  high  lupi^ilativc  of  tin, 
Tel)  Uf  (hv  nature,  where  thmi  dldtt  beftn  f 
The  lirvt  dcfrtoe  of  thy  incrtMCv 
Ueb^uch'd  the  ngiajiaol  etemJst  pMcer 


And  J^ll'd  the  breaa  of  loyal  angela  tlmm 
With  the  £n I  treiuoii  and  infemslwar^ 

''  Thou  art  thehiffh  extreme  of  firldei 
And  doAt  o  cr  Icseer  crunce  preflde  : 
Not  for  the  mean  attempt  of  vice  de>%D*d, 
But  to  crnbrotl  the  world,  and  damn  mankiBd. 
Tranefonnln|[  miicltief,  now  luut  thou  prooo'* 
That  loM  that  ne'er  to  be  reftlar'd, 
Anrl  nini'Tii  til.,  Vi^irfit  seraphic  morning  witx 
In  hoTT ;  ihape«  appear  f 

Satan,  dwelt  in  florioui  Uffid 

That  in  e^'ulj^cnt  ru} 
Exctill'd  by  etcma]  I 
DUtorted  now,  and  : 


B? 


Andbaniih'd  with  thee  from  tiie  high  ote<« 

How  luie  the  »picodid  fcraph  changed  hii  I 

TraMfomi'd  by  thee,  and  hk*  thy  monatrc 

Ugly  AS  it  the  crime,  fbr  wbleh  be  feU, 

Pitted  by  thee  to  make  a  local  ho  11,  e 

Fur  0uch  niu«t  be  the  place  where  either  of  you  dwatL**  J 

Thtis,  as  ]  cold  yoU|  I  only  moralizo  upon  tht 
subject,  but  as  to  the  difficuiiy,  1  oitist  lomve  it  m 
X  find  It,  unless,  as  I  hinted  at  first,  1  could  pre- 
vail with  Satan  to  set  pen  to  pap«r,  and  writs 
this  part  of  hts  own  history  i  do  question  bot 
he  could  lot  us  into  the  secret  :  but  in  b«  plain, 
I  doubt  I  shall  tell  so  many  plain  irathi  of  th« 
Devil  in  this  history,  and  discover  so  many  of  bis 
secrete,  which  it  is  not  for  his  interest  to  havedii- 
covered,  that  before  I  have  done  the  Devil  aad  I 
may  not  be  so  good  friends  as  you  may  sappoas 
we  are  ;  at  leajit,  not  friends  enough  to  Mm 
such  a  favour  of  him,  though  it  be  te*  p«bil 
good;  so  we  roust  be  content  till  we  oontoa  tht 
other  side  of  the  blue  blanket,  and  thco  wa  iMI 
know  the  whole  story. 

But  now,  though,  as  I  saidi  I  irill  aal  atia^l 
to  solve  the  difficulty,  1  may,  I  hop*,  tmBmm  tt 
tell  you  that  there  is  not  so  mueb  dUleallf  la  il 
as  at  first  sight  appears ;  and  aspaolall|  Ml  ii 
much  as  some  people  would  makamisbtlk** ;  lit 
ua  see  how  others  ai«  mistaken  in  it,  p«r4api 
that  may  help  us  a  little  in  tho  inquiry  ;  fat  ta 
know  wbnt  it  is  not  is  one  help  towards  kanrim 
what  it  is. 

Mr  Milton  has  indeed  told  us  a  groat  muh^f  mtarf 
thiols  of  the  Devil,  in  a  mo«t  forma),  anliiM  ahd* 
ner ;  till,  in  short,  he  has  mada  a  good  pla^  of 
Heaven  and  Hetl;  and  no  doubt,  if  lie  l^d  (hod 
in  our  times,  be  might  have  had  it  aatod  vitkoar 
Pluto  and  Proserpine.  He  has  i  '  ' 
both  for  God  and  the  Devil,  and  a  Uttloj 
might  have  turned  it,  a  la  madermtp  iato  a  I 
quin  Z^iVtf  «t  DitAk, 

I  confess  I  do  not  well  know  bow  far  tlio  i 
nion  of  poetry  extends  itself;  tt 
and  bounds  of  Parnassus  am  not  yet  i 
so  that,  for  aught  I  know,  by  virtue  oT  thmr  a^ 
cient  privileges,  colled  Uee/Um  jwafrsim,  tJliOi «i 
be  no  blasphemy  in  verse,  aa  boom  of  oot  dlOHB 
say  there  can  be  no  treaaoo  io  Uio  polpik  int 
they  that  will  venture  to  wiito  tliat  wajr  omhl  M 
ba  better  satisfied  about  that  point  thaji  1  a& 

Upon  this  foot  Mr  Milton »  ta  gfico  bfa  pecst 
and  give  room  for  his  towering  fi^cy,  hat  fooi  * 
length  beyond  all  that  ever  went  befcire  him  aioc« 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphosis*  Ua  haa  ittdoid  cov^ 
plimentcd  God  Almighty  witk  a  iux  of  kikf 
words  and  great  sounds,  and  bataiado  ovcty  iaa 
story  of  the  Devil  i  but  he  has  made  a  Btrejaat 
9cm  quoi  of  Jesus  Christi  In  one  boe  be  hia  lia 
riding  on  a  eherub,  and  hi  aoolhir  illli^f  m  0 
throne,  bulb  in  the  very  laona  tooaoMl  ^otfiifr 
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In  another  pl&ce  he  hitt  brought  him  in,  muking 
a  speech  to  bii  lainti,  when  it  is  evident  he  had 
nooe  there ;  for  we  dl  know  man  was  not  created 
tiJl  a  long  while  after ;  and  nobody  can  be  so  dull 
as  to  say  the  angelf  may  bo  cailc^d  saints,  without 
the  grefttett  absurdity  in  nature.  Besides,  he 
nakei  Christ  himself  distlnguJEh  them,  as  in  two 
reverai  bandi,  and  of  difTcring  persoas  and  ipe> 
des,  tf  to  bo  suro  they  ore. 


*  SUfid  sdli  ia  bdsbt  arrtr,  yo  ubts    .    . 
........    Here  ttand, 

y«  aaenUr  Par.  L»*t,  Uh,  vt,  fol 
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So  that  Christ  here  is  brought,  in  drawing  up  bis 
army  before  the  last  battle,  and  making  a  speech 
to  them,  to  teU  them  they  shall  only  stand  by  io 
wariike  order»  but  that  they  ihalE  have  no  occa> 
iieii  to  fightt  for  he  alone  will  vugago  the  rebeti. 
Tli«ll  io  embaltliog  his  legions,  he  placet  the 
fttiota  here,  and  the  angels  there^  as  if  one  were; 
the  main  battle  of  infantry,  and  the  other  the 
wings  of  oavalry.  But  who  are  thofe  saints  1 
They  are  indeed  all  of  Milton's  own  making.  It 
ia  oertain  there  wcro  no  saints  at  all  in  Heaven  or 
f«rth  at  that  time.  God  and  his  angela  filled  up 
the  place;  and  lill  some  of  the  angelt  fell,  and 
mm  were  created,  had  lived  and  were  dead,  (here 
eould  have  been  no  saints  there.  Saint  Abet  was 
eortaioly  the  proto-sdatof  all  that  ever  were  seen 
in  Hetveo,  as  well  as  the  proto-martyr  of  dE  that 
hmwn  been  upon  earth* 

Juit  such  another  mistake,  not  to  call  tt  a 
blunder,  he  makes  about  Hell,  which  he  not  only 
tnakci  local,  but  gives  it  a  being  before  the  fall 
of  the  angels,  and  brtogi  it  in  opening  its  mouth 
to  receive  them.  This  is  so  contrary  to  the  na* 
tort  of  the  thing,  and  ao  great  an  absurdity,  that 
Ao  poetic  tioence  can  account  for  it ;  for  though 
MMty  may  form  stories,  as  idea  and  fancy  may 
WfBiih  materials,  yet  poesy  moit  not  break  Id 
Wftn  chronology,  and  make  things  which  In  time 
Wire  to  exist,  act  before  they  existed. 

Thui  a  painter  may  make  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
lh«  fancy  may  be  good,  the  strokes  matterly,  and 
Iho  beaatyof  the  workmanship  inimitablv  curious 
and  flue,  sod  yet  have  some  unpardonabfo  impro- 
ffieiiM  wbkh  mar  the  whole  work.  So  the 
fcnooi  painter  of  Toledo  painted  the  story  of  the 
Three  Wke  Men  of  the  East  coming  to  worship, 
■nd  bring  their  presents  to  our  Lord  upon  his 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  represents  them  as 
three  Arabian  or  Indian  kings;  two  of  them  are 
white,  and  one  black ;  but,  unhappHy,  when  ho 
diBiP  the  latter  part  of  them  kneeling,  which  to 
be  lure  was  done  alter  their  faces,  their  legs  being 
■■eaiiarily  a  little  intermixed,  he  made  three 
Unelt  feet  for  the  negro  king,  and  bul  three  white 
feet  for  the  other  two  kings,  and  yet  never  dis- 
covered the  mistake  till  the  piece  was  presented 
to  the  king,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  church. 
As  this  is  an  unpardonable  error  in  sculpture  or 
hmning,  it  must  be  much  more  so  in  poetry, 
whore  the  imagei  must  have  no  improprieties, 
mndk  tes*  loeoosistendes. 

In  a  word,  Mr  Milton  has  indeed  made  a  fine 
poem,  but  it  it  the  devil  of  a  history.  I  can 
ouiy  allow  Mr  Milton  to  make  hills  and  dales, 
§&mmf  moidows  and  plains  (and  the  like),  in 
RMivto,  and  places  of  retreat  and  contemplation 
in  HeH ;  though,  I  must  add,  that  it  can  be  al* 
lowed  to  no  poet  on  earth  but  Mr  Milton.     Kaj» 


I  will  allow  Mr  Milton,  if  you  please,  to  set  the 
angels  a  dancing  in  Heaven,  lib.  v,  fol.  I8B,  and 
the  Devils  a  singing  in  Hell,  lib.  K  fol.  44,  though 
they  are  In  short,  especially  the  last,  most  horrid 
absurdities.  But  I  cannot  allow  htm  to  make 
their  music  in  Hell  to  be  harmonious  and  charm- 
ing as  he  does ;  such  images  being  incongruous, 
and  indeed  shocking  to  nature.  Neither  can  f 
think  we  should  allow  things  to  be  placed  out  of 
time  in  poetry,  any  more  than  in  history ;  It  is  a 
confusion  of  images,  which  ts  allowed  to  be  dis- 
allowed by  all  the  critics,  of  what  tribe  or  npecies 
soever  in  the  world,  and  is  indeed  unpardonable. 
But  we  shall  find  so  many  more  of  these  things 
In  Mr  Milton,  that  really  taking  notice  of  Lhem 
all,  would  carry  me  tiuitc  out  of  my  way,  I  being 
at  this  time  not  writing  the  history  of  Mr  Milton, 
but  of  the  Devi! ;  besides,  Mr  Milton  is  such  a 
celebrated  mim,  that  who  but  he  that  can  write 
the  history  of  the  Devil  dare  meddle  with  him  ? 

But  to  come  back  to  the  business.  As  I  had 
cautioned  you  against  running  to  scripture  for 
shelter  in  cases  of  drfHculty,  scripture  weighing 
very  little  among  the  people  I  am  directing  my 
speech  to ;  so^  indeed,  toripture  gl^es  but  very 
little  light  into  anything  of  the  Devit's  story 
before  his  foil,  and  but  to  very  little  of  it  for  some 
time  after. 

14 or  has  Mr  Milton  said  one  word  to  solve  the 
main  diffloulty,  viz.,  how  the  Devil  eame  to  fall, 
and!  bow  sin  came  into  Heaven  ,  hoiv  the  spotless 
seraphic  nature  could  receive  infect  ion »  whence 
the  contagion  proceeded,  what  noxious  matter 
could  emit  corruption  there,  how  and  whence  any 
vapour  to  poison  the  nngeiic  frame  could  rise  up, 
or  how  it  increased  and  grew  up  to  crime.  But 
all  this  he  passes  over;  and  hurrying  up  that  part 
[H  two  or  three  words,  only  tells  us — 

'*  Hi*  prida 
Hftd  ei«t  kLm  out  of  HeayeQ,  with  all  his  ho«t 
Of  reb«l  aagelfi,  by  whofto  aid  Mplrliiff 
H«  trusted  te  have  eqikill'd  tbe  MMlHIgfi,'' 

Lib,  i^foLS. 
His  pride  ?  but  how  came  Satan,  while  an  arch- 
angel, to  be  proud  ?  How  did  it  consist  that  pride 
and  perfect  hoHoes?  should  meet  in  the  same 
person ?  Here  we  must  bid  Bfr  Milton  good 
night ;  for^  in  plain  terms,  he  is  in  the  dark  about 
it,  and  io  we  are  all ,'  and  the  most  that  can  be  s^iid 
ISf  that  we  know  the  fact  is  so,  but  nothing  of  the 
nature  or  reason  of  it. 

But  to  come  to  the  history.  The  angds  fell, 
they  sinned  (wonderful !)  in  Heaven,  and  God 
ca&i  them  out ;  what  their  sin  was  is  not  explicit, 
bul  In  general  it  is  called  a  rebellion  against  God. 
All  sin  must  be  so. 

Mr  Milton  here  takes  upon  him  to  ghe  the 
history  of  it,  as  particularly  as  if  ho  had  been 
born  there,  and  came  down  hither  on  purpose  to 
give  us  an  account  of  it  (f  hope  he  Is  better 
informed  by  this  time)  -,  but  this  he  does  In  such  a 
manner  as  jostles  with  religion,  and  shocks  oar 
faith  in  so  many  points  necessary  to  be  believed, 
that  we  must  forbear  to  give  up  to  Mr  MiUon, 
or  must  set  aside  part  of  the  sacred  text,  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  assist  some  people  to  set 
it  all  aside. 

I  mean  by  this,  his  invented  scheme  of  the 
Son's  being  declared  rn  Heaven  to  be  begotten 
then,  and  then  to  be  declared  generalissimo  of  all 
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the  anxiifB  of  Heavec);  aod  of  the  Fathers  sam- 
monidg  all  the  aageJs  of  ill  13  heavenly  host  to  stub" 
mit  to  him,  and  pay  him  homage^  The  wordi  arc 
quoted  already,  page  9. 

I  must  own  the  invention,  indeed,  U  very  fine, 
Iho  images  exceeding  mognlficcnU  the  thonghi 
rich  and  l^right,  and  in  some  respects  truly  sub- 
h'me ;  but  the  aythortttei  fail  most  wretchedly, 
and  the  mistiming  of  It  in  InsuETerab^y  j^rou,  aa 
IS  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  work  -,  for 
Christ  is  not  declared  the  Son  of  God  but  on 
earth.  It  is  true  it  is  spoken  from  Heaveo.  but 
tbeo  it  is  spoken  a^  perfected  on  etirth.  If  it  was 
at  all  to  be  assigned  to  Heaven  it  was  from  etcr- 
QitVj  and  there,  indeed,  hii  eternal  generation  is 
allowed  i  but  to  take  upon  us  to  say  that,  on  a 
day»  a  certain  dayi  fur  so  our  poet  assumes,  iib> 
V,  foL  137. 

"  Wb«n  Oft  a  day, 

.    » On  fluch  M  Amy 

A«  Heaven**  greMt  yc«r  hringn  forth,  the  empyreal  hott 

Of  Angieli,  by  imperial  iummona  colt'd, 

Fnrthwitb  from  ftJJ  the  cntU of  HeAvcu  appear^.** 

This  is,  indeed,  too  groM  i  at  (bis  meeting  he 
iDifckes  God  dcclaro  the  Son  to  be  that  day  be- 
gotten u  before;  had  he  made  him  not  begotteci 
that  day,  but  declared  general  that  day,  it  would 
he  recondlable  with  scripture  and  with  scDte^ 
for  either  the  beginning  is  meant  of  ordaining  to 
an  oQIce,  or  else  the  ett>rnal  generation  falls  I0 
the  ground  ;  and  if  it  was  to  the  office  (  Mediator), 
then  Mr  Milton  is  out  in  ascribing  another  fixed 
day  to  the  work  ;  see  lib.  x,  foL  194.  But  then 
the  declaring  hiin  that  day  is  wrong  chrooobgy 
lo^jt  for  Christ  ia  declared  the  Sop  of  God  with 
power,  only  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  And 
Ibis  is  both  a  declaration  In  Heaven  and  in  earth. 
Rom.  i,  S,  And  Milton  can  have  no  authority  to 
tell  us  there  was  auy  decla ration  of  it  in  Ilearen 
before  this,  except  It  he  that  dull  authority  called 
{KKtic  licence,  which  will  not  pass  In  so  solemn 
an  affair  as  that. 

But  the  thing  was  necessary  to  Milton,  who 
wanted  to  assign  some  cause  or  original  of  the 
Devil's  rebellion ;  and  so,  as  I  said  above,  the  de- 
sign  is  well  laid,  it  only  wants  two  irifles,,  called 
truth  and  history ;  so  1  leave  it  to  struggle  for  itself. 

This  ground-plot  being  laid,  he  bos  a  fair  Beld 
for  the  Devil  to  play  the  rebel  in,  for  ho  imute* 
diately  brings  him  in,  not  satisGcd  with  the  ex- 
altation of  the  Son  of  God.  The  cose  must  be 
thus.  Satan  being  an  eminent  Arebangel,  and 
perhaps  the  highest  of  all  the  angelic  train,  bear- 
ing this  sovereign  declaration,  that  the  Son  of 
Ood  was  declared  to  be  head  or  generalissimo 
of  all  the  heavenly  host,  took  it  ill  to  see  another 
put  into  the  high  station  over  his  head,  as  the 
soldiers  call  it ;  he,  perhaps,  thinking  himself  the 
ienior  officer,  and  disdaining  to  submit  to  any 
but  to  bit  former  immediate  sovereign  ;  in  short, 
h«  threw  up  his  commission,  and.  In  order  not 
to  be  compelled  to  obey,  revohed  and  broke  out 
b  open  rebellion. 

Ad  this  part  is  a  decoration  noble  aud  gtcatt 
nor  ii  there  any  objection  to  be  made  against  the 
invention,  because  a  deduction  of  probable  events ; 
but  the  plot  is  wrong  laid,  as  is  observed  above, 
because  contradicted  by  the  scripture  account, 
according  to  which  Christ  was  declared  in  Heaven, 
not  then,  but  from  eternity,  and  not  declared 
with  power,  but  on  earth,  vii,,  in  his  victory  over 


tin  and  death,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dtad; 
so  that  Mr  Milton  is  not  orthodox  id  this  part, 
btit  lays  an  avowed  foundation  for  the  corropl 
doctrine  of  Arius,  which  says,  there  woa  a  tine 
when  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God.  ' 

But  to  leave  Mr  Mihon  to  his  flights,  1  agnt 
with  him  in  tliis  part*  viz.,  that  the  wicked  or 
sinning  angels,  with  the  great  Archaoget  at  ibs 
head  of  theiu,  revelled  from  their  abediciie»t  cvea 
in  Heaven  itself;  that  Salon  began  the  wieke4 
defection,  and  being  a  chief  among  the  heavenly 
host,  consequently  carried  over  a  great  psny 
with  him,  who  all  toj^ether  rebelled  against  God; 
that  upon  this  rebellion  they  were  sentenced,  by 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  to  be  expelled 
the  holy  habitaiian^  this,  besides  the  authority  ol 
scripture,  wc  have  visible  testimonies  of  froa 
the  Devils  themselves ;  their  iDflucncca  and  ope. 
rations  among  us  every  day,  of  which  mm>*tipd 
are  wiine:i5e8  ;  in  all  the  merry  things  ih«y  do  in 
his  name,  and  under  his  protection ;  in  alnoal 
every  scv;no  of  life  they  pass  through,  whether  we 
talk  of  things  done  openly  or  in  masquerade* 
things  done  in  or  out  of  it,  things  done  ia  earntti 
or  in  Jest. 

But  then,  what  comet  of  the  long  and  bloadt 
war  that  Mr  MiUon  gives  such  a  full  and  jptrtK 
eular  account  of,  and  ibe  terrible  batllaf  !■ 
Heaven  between  Michael,  with  the  royal  anay  if 
aogcls  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sntan,  with  Ui 
rebel  host  on  the  other ;  in  which  ho  suppOMi 
the  numbers  and  strength  to  be  pretty  near 
equal  ?  but  at  length  brings  in  the  Devira  ( 
u{>on  doubling  their  rag e^  and  hrin;;itig  new  4 
gincs  of  war  into  the  field,  piitting  Michael  s 
all  the  faithful  army  to  the  worst,  and  m  a  wo 
defeats  them.  For  though  ihey  were  not  put  le 
a  plain  Ai^ht,  in  which  case  be  must,  at  katt. 
have  given  an  account  of  two  or  three  thousaad 
millions  of  angels  cut  in  pieces  and  woimdcd,  yet 
be  allows  them  to  give  over  the  Hght,  and  miki 
a  kind  of  retreat:  so  making  way  for  the  ovm* 
ptule  victory  of  the  Son  of  God.  Now  tkui  it  tl 
invention,  or,  at  lea«t,  a  borrowed  thou^fal  i 
the  old  poets,  and  the  fight  of  the  gianta  i 
Jupiter*  ao  nobly  designed  by  Ovid,  alio 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  tbaro  it  was  well  < 
bin  whcilvcr  poetic  fancy  should  be  allowed'^ is 
fiiblo  upon  Heaven  or  no,  and  upon  the  Khif  tt 
Heaven  too,  that  I  leavo  to  the  sages. 

By  this  expulsion  of  the  Devils,  it  is  ailo««i^ 
by  most  authors,  they  are,  ipitofacto^  stnpt  of  tlM 
rectitude  and  holiness  of  their  nature,  which  wis 
their  beauty  and  perfection  \  and  being  eognlpbcd 
in  the  uby&s  of  irrecoverable  ruin,  it  it  no  Bailer 
where,  from  that  very  time  they  lost  their  in|ilic 
beautiful  form,  com mc need  ugly  frightfy  mm 
sters  and  Devils»  and  became  evil  doersi,  as  «lB 
as  evil  spirits  \  filled  with  a  horrid  maligiiiiy  aid 
enmity  against  their  Maker,  and  armttl  witk  A 
hellish  resolution  to  show  and  exert  it  on  aU  a^ 
casions,  retaining  however  their  eitalted  ipirilMW 
ULiture,  and  having  a  vast  oxtciisiva  Mwir  fi 
action,  all  which  they  can  exert  In  notbat  4 
but  doing  evil,  for  they  arc  entirely  divas^i*^ 
either  power  or  will  to  do  good  ;  and  eve 
doing  evil,  they  are  under  restraints  and  ! 
tions  of  a  superior  power,  which  it  is  tbcir  law 
ment,  and  perhaps  a  great  part  of  their  belk  t)ltf 
they  cannot  break  through. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  BICAMX  or  THl  DJVIt  AND  HIS  HOIT  OP 
PALLKN  tPIRITil  AFTER  TIIEIH  B8IN0  EXl'FXLEIi 
WUOM  HtAVBIf,  AND  IIJS  WANDEmiKG  COKUITIOX 
TILL  THE  CRRATION  J  WITH  SOME  MORE  Or  UK 
MILTON^S  ABSITBDITIIS  ON  THAT  St'UJECT. 

Hatiwo  thus  brought  Iho  Devil  and  his  innu* 
mermble  legions  to  the  edge  of  (be  bjltotnlca^  pit, 
it  rentBioi,  before  1  bring  them  to  action,  that 
fonie  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  posture  ofj 
their  mflkin  immediately  aficr  their  precipitate 
IbII,  and  into  the  place  of  their  immediate  resi- 
dence ;  Tor  Ibis  will  appear  to  be  very  ncccBBary 
to  Satan's  history ;  and  indcedi  to  as  thai  with- 
out it,  all  the  farther  account  we  have  to  (five  of 
him  win  be  ioconsistent  and  imperfect. 

And  tint,  J  take  ufion  me  to  lay  down  some 
riind4menta)i,  which  I  believe  I  shaJl  be  able  lo 
make  out  hlstoricully,  though^  perhaps,  not  so 
geographically  as  tome  have  pretended  to  do. 

I.  That  Sjtan  was  not  immediately,  nor  is  yet 
locked  down  into  the  abyss  of  a.  local  Hell,  such 
m  is  supposed  by  some,  atid  such  as  he  shnll  be 

tki  last  ;  or  that, 

I  2.  tr  he  WAS,  ho  has  certain  liberties  allowed 
ym  for  eicursioof  Into  the  regions  of  this  nir, 
and  ccrtstu  spheres  of  actioni  in  which  he  can, 
and  does  move,  to  do,  like  a  very  devil  as  he  Is, 
all  the  njjscblef  be  can,  and  of  which  we  sec  eo 
many  examplei  both  about  us  and  in  us  i  in  the 
inquiry  after  which  J  rhull  take  occasion  to  ex- 
amine vrhether  the  Devil  h  not  in  most  of  us 
•ometimeti  if  not  m  all  of  us  one  time  or  other. 

a  That  Satan  has  do  particular  residence  in 
this  globe  or  earth  where  we  live ;  that  he  ram- 
bles about  among  ut^  und  marchei  over  and  over 
oar  whole  country,  he  and  his  DeviU  in  camps 
ralant :  but  that  he  pitches  his  grand  army,  or 
chief  ciicampmeDt,  in  our  adjacencies  or  fron- 
Lieri.  which  tbo  piiilo^phcrs  call  atmosphere  \ 
and  whence  he  is  called  the  Prince  of  the  power 
of  that  element,  or  part  of  the  world  we  call  atr^ 
from  whrnce  be  sendt  out  his  tpies,  hjB  agent i^ 
and  emis^ariea,  to  get  intelligence,  and  to  carry 
his  commissions  to  his  trusty  and  wcll-belcived 
cofitins  and  counsellors  on  earth,  by  which  hb 
buainets  is  done,  and  his  afTalrs  carried  on  in  the 
world. 

Hera,  agahi,  I  meet  Mr  Klilton  full  in  my  face, 
who  will  have  it  that  the  Devi],  immediately  at 
his  expuliuoQ,  rolled  down  directly  into  a  hell 
proper  and  local ;  nay,  be  measures  the  very  dis- 
tance, at  least  gives  the  length  of  the  journey 
bf  the  time  they  were  passing  or  falliag,  which, 
he  lays,  was  nine  days ;  a  good  poetical  ^ight,  but 
neither  founded  on  scripture  nor  philosophj'.  He 
mi^ht  every  jot  as  well  have  brought  Hell  up  to 
the  walb  of  Heaven,  advanced  to  receive  them, 
or  he  ought  to  have  considered  the  space  which 
ift  to  be  allowed  to  any  locality,  let  him  take  what 
part  of  infinite  distance  between  Heaven  and  a 
created  Hell  be  pleases. 

But  let  that  he  as  Mr  Milton's  extraordinary 
genius  pleases  to  place  it ;  the  passage,  it  seems, 
&  Jitft  nine  days  betwixt  Heaven  and  Hell.  Well 
might  Dives  then  see  father  Abraham,  and  talk 
to  him  too;  but  then  the  great  gulf,  which 
Abraham  tells  him  was  fixed  between  them,  docs 
aoft  Item  to  be  lo  large*  as  according  to  Sir  Isooe 


Newton,  Dr  Halley,  Mr  Whiston,  and  the  Kst 
of  our  men  of  science,  we  take  tt  to  be. 

Bot  stipposc  the  passage  to  be  nine  days,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Milton,  what  followed  ?  Why  Hell 
gaped  wide,  opened  it&  frighcfut  mouth,  and  re- 
ceived them  all  at  once  ;  million s  and  thoufandi 
0^  millioni  as  they  were— it  received  them  all  at 
SL  fttilp,  as  wc  call  it;  they  had  no  difficulty  to  go 
in,  no,  none  at  all 

*'  F&cili«  de«cn«tti  AV«TDt,  sed  revoeare  gndam 
U^x  opiu  hie  labor  wi,"  V»mo. 

All  thisi  as  poetical,  we  may  receive,  but  not 
at  all  as  hi&tnrical :  for  then  come  dilficuUiei 
insuperable  in  our  way,  socne  of  which  may  be  as 
follow  :  —  l«  Hell  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  place  ; 
nny,  a  place  created  for  the  punishment  of  angeti 
atid  men,  and  likewise  created  long:  before  those 
had  fallen,  or  these  had  being.  This  makcR  me 
say  Mr  Milton  was  a  good  poet,  but  a  bad  histo- 
rian, Tophet  was  prepared  of  old,  indeed,  but  It 
was  for  the  king,  that  is  to  say,  ft  was  prepared 
for  those  whose  lot  it  should  be  to  come  there  ; 
but  this  does  not  at  nil  suppose  it  was  prepared 
before  ft  was  resolved  whether  there  should  be 
subjects  for  it  or  no;  else  we  mutt  suppose  both 
men  and  angcts  were  made  by  the  glorious  and 
upright  Maker  of  all  things,  on  purpose  for 
destruction,  which  would  be  incongruous  and 
absurd. 

But  there  is  worse  yet  to  come,  fn  the  next 
place  he  adds,  that  Hell  having  received  them, 
closed  upon  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  took  them  in, 
closed  or  shut  its  mouth,  and,  In  a  word,  they 
were  locked  in,  ns  it  wos  said  in  another  place, 
they  were  locked  in,  and  the  key  is  carried  up  (o 
Heaven  and  kept  there;  for  we  know  the  angel 
came  down  from  Heaven,  having  the  key  of  the 
bottomless-pit ;  but  first,  sea  Mr  Milton;— 
*'^  Nino  dayi  tkvj  fell,  eonfiauoded  cIiacml  rosT'd, 

And  felt  tm-fuld  c«nfuiion  in  their  fall. 
Hell  at  liut 

Yawnlni^t  receiv'd  tbem  all,  mid  on  them  cloKed  ; 

Down  from  the  veige  of  HesvcD,  eternal  wrath 

Burnt  After  them 

Unqnenchayc.'* 

This  scheme  is  certainly  deficient^  if  not  absurd, 
and  I  think  is  more  so  than  any  other  he  has  laid. 
It  is  evident  neither  Satan  nor  his  host  of  Devils 
are,  no,  not  any  of  them,  yet,  even  now,  confined 
in  the  eternal  prison,  where  the  scripture  says, 
he  iliall  be  reserved  to  chains  of  dsrknew.  They 
muil  have  mean  thoughts  of  Hell,  as  a  prison,  a 
local  confinement,  that  can  suppose  the  Devil 
able  to  break  gaol,  knock  oJT  his  fetters,  and  come 
abroad,  if  he  had  been  once  locked  in  there,  as 
Mr  Milton  sa}'S  he  was.  Now  we  know  that  he 
is  abroad  again,  he  presented  himself  before  God» 
among  his  neighbours,  when  Job's  case  came  to 
be  discoursed  of;  and  more  than  that,  it  is  plain 
he  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  by  his  answer  to  God's 
jqucstion.  which  was,  whence  cotnest  thou?  To 
which  he  answered,  from  going  to  and  fro  through 
I  the  earth,  &,c, ;  this,  I  say,  is  plain  ;  and  if  it  be 
as  certain  that  Hell  closed  upon  them.  1  demand 
then  how  he  got  out?  and  why  was  there  not  a 
proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  as  there 
usually  is,  after  such  rogues  as  break  prison  ? 

In  short,  the  true  account  of  the  Devil's  cir- 
cum  stances,  since  bis  fall  from  Heaven,  is  much 
,morc  likely  to  be  thus:  That  he  is  more  of  a 
vngrant  than  a  prisoner ;  tb^t  be  is  a  wanderer 


ill  the  wild  unbounded  waite,  wKere  be  and  btil 
legions,  like  the  horden  of  Tnrtary,  who,  in  thej 
wild  couQlries  of  Kurakathuy,  tKe  deserts  of 
Birkan,  KasMti«  and  A  it  mean,  Uve  yp  and  down 
wh«re  they  find  proper ;  so  Satan  and  hii  izinu. 
loenihle  legions  rove  about  hie  et  ubique,  pitching 
Iheir  camps  (being  boasts  of  prey)  where  they 
find  the  roost  spoil  i  waiohinf  over  thii  world 
(and  all  the  other  worldB,  Ibr  au^^ht  wc  know^  and 
if  there  arc  any  sueb)»  I  say  watching,  and  so  ek- 
ing who  (hey  may  dcvotiri  that  is,  who  tbcy  may 
deceive  and  delude,  and  so  dentroy,  for  devour 
they  cannot, 

Satan  being  thus  confined  to  a  vagabond, 
wandering,  unsettled  condition,  is  without  any 
certain  abode ;  tor  though  he  has,  in  consequence 
of  his  angelic  oaturc,  a  kind  of  empire  in  the 
liquid  waste  or  air  ;  yet,  this  n  certainly  part  of 
his  pyniahment,  that  he  is  continually  hovering 
over  thii  inhabited  globe  of  earth ;  swelhng  with 
the  rage  of  envy  ot  the  felicity  of  htfl  rival,  roan ; 
and  studying  all  the  meaos  possible  to  Injure  and 
ruin  biro  ;  but  extremely  liroited  in  power,  to  bis 
UDipeakabte  mortification:  this  is  his  preseat 
stake,  without  any  fiied  abode,  place,  or  ipoce 
allowed  hiro  to  rest  the  sole  of  hts  foot  upon. 

From  his  expul&ion,  I  take  his  Erst  view  of 
horror  to  be  th&t  nf  looking  back  towards  the 
heaven  which  he  had  lo^t;  there  to  see  the 
chasm  or  opening  made  up,  out  at  which,  ai  at 
a  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  holy  pkce,  he  was 
thrust  headlong  by  the  power  which  expelled 
hiro ;  I  say,  lo  see  the  breach  repaired,  the 
roounds  built  up,  the  walls  garrisoned  with  mil 
lions  of  angels,  and  armed  with  thunders;  and 
above  all,  made  terrible  by  that  glory  from  whose 
presence  they  were  expelled,  sa  ii  poetically 
bio  ted  at  before. 

Upon  this  sight,  it  is  w>  wonder  (if  there  was 
such  a  pkce)  that  they  fled  till  the  darkness 
might  cover  tbero,  aad  that  they  roight  be  out  of 
the  view  of  so  hated  a  sight. 

^  %Vhcrever  they  found  it,  you  may  be  sur«  they 
pitched  their  first  camp,  nnd  began,  after  niaoy 
a  tour  refl^action  upon  what  was  pained,  to  coa- 
fldcr  and  think  a  httie  upon  what  was  t4  come* 

If  1  had  OS  much  personal  acquaintance  with 
HJm  Devil  as  would  adroit  it^  and  could  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  what  answer  he  would  give  me, 
the  first  question  I  would  ask  him  should  be. 
what  measures  they  recolved  on  at  their  fini 
asmbly?  and  the  next  should  be.  how  they 
wtr«  employed  in  all  that  space  of  time,  between 
their  so  flying  the  fiice  of  their  almighty  con< 
queror  and  the  creation  of  man?  as  for  the  length 
of  the  time,  wbiflfa*  accordiiig  to  the  learned,  was 
t keenly  thousafid  jFCan,  and  according'  to  the 
more  learned,  oot  half  a  qnarter  so  much,  J 
would  not  coocem  my  curiosity  much  about  It ; 
it  is  most  certain  there  was  a  considerable  tiroe 
between,  bot  of  that  immediately ;  f*rst  let  roe 
inquire  what  they  were  doing  all  that  time. 

The  Devil  and  his  host  being  thus,  1  say,  cast 
out  of  Heaven,  and  not  yet  confined  strictly  to 
Hell,  H  is  plain  they  most  bo  somewhere  :  Satan 
and  all  his  legions  did  not  lose  their  existence, 
tio,  nor  the  existence  of  devils  neither  i  God  was 
so  far  from  annihilating  him,  that  be  still  prc« 
served  hw  being ;  ond  this  not  Mr  Milton  only, 
btti  God  biaueu  hoa  made  known  to  us,  having 


lelt  his  history  so  Ur  upon  rtoord ;  aeveral  ei« 
preisioni  in  scripture  oXm  make  it  evident^  m 
particularly  the  story  of  Job,  mentioiisd 
the  like  in    our   Saviour's   time,    uid 
others. 

If  Hell  did  not  Unmedlately  lAftilf  iheni,  m 
Milton  RUggests,  it  is  certain,  I  sav.  that  they 
iled  somewhere,  from  the  anger  of  llcavcn,  from 
the  face  of  the  avenger ;  and  his  absence,  and 
their  own  guilt,  wonder  not  at  it,  would  mskc 
Hell  enough  for  them  wherever  they  went. 

Nor  need  we  fly  to  the  dreams  of  our  astro- 
Domers.  who  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  HI  qp 
the  vast  spaces  of  the  starry  heavens  vrlth  inau- 
membte  habitablL*  worlds ;  allowing  as  maoy 
solar  systems  as  there  arc  fixed  sturs^  and  that 
not  only  in  the  known  coDStcliations,  but  eveti  m 
galaxy  Itaclf;  who,  to  every  such  system,  allow 
a  certain  number  of  planets,  and  to  every  one  of 
those  planets  so  many  satellites  or  roooni,  and  iD 
these  planets  and  moons  to  be  worlds ;  soUd, 
dark,  opaque  bodies,  habitable,  and  (as  they 
would  have  us  believe)  inhabited  by  the  like 
animals  and  rational  cre&tureii  as  on  this  earth; 
to  that  they  may,  at  this  rate,  find  room  enottgb 
for  the  Devil  and  alt  bis  angels,  without  roak)ioi| 
a  Hell  on  purpose ;  nay,  they  may,  for  aagbcT 
know,  find  o  world  Tor  every  devil  In  all  tht 
DevE's  host,  and  so  every  one  may  be  a  monarch 
or  roaster-devil,  separately  in  his  own  sphere  or 
world,  and  play  the  devil  there  by  hiroseIC 

And  even  If  this  were  so,  it  can  do  t  be  dcoied 
but  that  one  devil  In  a  place  would  be  eDOa|b 
for  a  whole  systeroary  world,  and  be  able,  if  not 
restrained,  to  do  mischief  enough  there  too,  aad 
even  to  ruin  and  overthrow  the  whole  body  of 
people  contained  in  ii. 

Bul»  I  say,  we  need  not  fly  to  these  shlfls«  or 
consult  the  astronomers  in  the  decisioa  of  tlkk 
point  y  for  wherever  Satan  and  his  defeated  host 
went,  at  their  expulsion  from  Heaven,  we  Uiiak 
we  are  certaia,  none  of  all  these  tieautiful  workl«, 
or  be  they  worlds  or  no,  I  mean  the  fixed  stin, 
planets,  &c.  had  then  any  existence ;  Cor  tks 
beginiung,  as  the  scripture  calls  it,  was  not  f«t 
be|un. 

But  to  speak  a  little  by  the  roles  of  pbtlosophy, 
that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  othen» 
even  when  we  speak  of  things  wc  cannot  fialJy 
understand  our«elves:  though  in  the  be^niof 
of  time  atl  this  glorious  creation  was  formed,  itte 
earth,  the  siarr>'  heavens,  aud  all  I  be  fumiton 
thereof,  and  there  was  a  time  when  they  mttt 
not ;  yet  we  cannot  say  so  of  the  void,  or  tbsi 
narocless  nowhere,  at  I  called  it  beforiP,  wbkh 
now  appears  to  be  a  somewhere,  in  which  tht*» 
glorious  bodies  are  placed.  That  iroroense  spa«cf 
which  those  take  up,  and  which  they  move  in  ni 
this  time,  roust  bo  supposed,  before  tb«>y  ksil 
being,  to  be  placed  there.  As  God  hiro^^'f  9&.\ 
and  existed  Tbefore  all  being,  time,  or  ; 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  or  the  pisce,  vv  = 
thrones  and  dominions  of  his  kingdom  then  i%* 
isted,  inconceivable  and  ineffable,  had  an  eihitifi 
before  the  glorious  jf  r  -  »-  »!!e  Inouinefilili 
company  of  angels  wl  ♦^d  about  th« 

throne  of  God,  existcc^  ;  tU  had  a  belof 

long  before,  as  the  Eternal  Creator  of  them  sll 
had  before  them. 

Into  this  void  or  abyss  of  Dothing,  bovffir 
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uomeaiurabli^t  inftoiie,  aod  «reo  to  those  ^pMta 
themselrea  incoficeivable^  they  certably  bunched 
from  the  bright  precipice  which  I  hey  full  fronit 
and  here  they  shirtcd  i\3  welt  as  thi?y  coulJ» 

Here  expandiDg  those  wingi  which  fear  and 
horror  at  their  defeat  furnlitjuij  them,  us  I  hinted 
before,  they  hurried  away  to  the  utmost  distance 
poMiblc  from  the  face  of  God  their  conqueror, 
and  then  most  dreaded  eocmy  ;  formerly  their  joy 
and  glory. 

Be  thU  utrooEt  removed  diitance  where  it  will, 
here,  certainly*  Sataa  and  all  his  gang  of  devils, 
his  numberiess,  though  routed,  armies  rolired. 
Here  Milton   might,  with   »ome  good  ground* 
faaire  formed  bis  Pandemonium,  and  have  brought 
them  in,  coniulting  what  was  next  to  bo  done, 
aod  whether  there  was  any  room  Icfl  to  renew 
the  war,  or  to  carry  on  the  rebellion  ;  bwt  had 
tbey  been  cast  immediately  into  Hell,  closed  up 
there,  the  bottomleia-pit  locked  upon  them,  aud 
the  kef  carried  up  to  Heaven  to  be  kc'pt  there, 
■a  Mr  MQton  himself  in  part  confesses,  and  the 
teripture  affirms;  1  say,  had  this  been  so,  the 
Devil  himself  I'ould  not  have  been  so  iji^narant  ai 
to  think  of  any  future  steps  to  be  taken,  to  re- 
trieve his  aflairit  and  therefore  a  Pandemonium 
QT  divan  in  ff  HI,  to  ^'onsult  of  it,  was  ridiculous. 
■     *.».'*:.       ■    mc  of  Satan's  fuiure  con- 
■p  iro  expressions  abotit  the 

H>«...  .....  ....  ,,„.... .oai  attendants,  and  of  his 

I  ifliflga  fince  that  time,  make  it  not  reasonnble 
I  10  suggest  that  tho  devils  were  confined  to  their 
eternal  pnsoti,  at  their  expul&ioci  nut  of  Heaven ; 
h&t  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  liberty  to  act, 
thoo|h  limited  tn  acting,  of  which  1  shall  al>0 
i^ealt  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
or   Tire  itu»BKa   of   satan's   host  ;    how  thit 

CAWa     FftOT    TO    RHOW    OF    Till    KBW    CaiaTIl> 
WOIUhDS,    now    Iff    BtlNO,  AND   T»eia    M£ASt'aaK 

wrrw  MANinrD  i^pom  thb  dtscovimt. 

flsTiaAL  thtogs  have  been  Bugge»ted  to  set  us  a 
oalovUtlDg  the  number  of  this  frigbtful  throng  of 
deTiis,  who,  with  Satan  the  master-devil,  was 
Cliita  cast  out  of  Heaven ;  I  cannot  say  I  am  so 
amch  master  of  political  arithmetic  as  to  e-tFt  up 
tile  number  of  the  beast,  no,  nor  the  number  of 
tlie  beasts  or  dcvth^j  who  make  op  this  throng. 
St  Francis,  they  tell  us,  or  some  other  saint,  they 
dp'  not  say  who,  asked  the  Dei  il  once,  how  strong 
li«  was?  for  St  Francis,  you  must  know,  was 
yery  familiar  wiih  him.  The  Devil,  it  seems,  did 
not  tell  him,  but  presently  raised  a  great  cloud 
of  dust,  by  the  help,  I  suppose,  of  a  gust  of  wind 
aod  bid  that  saint  count  ft ;  he  was,  I  suppose, 
a  calculator,  that  would  be  called  grave,  who, 
diviijiog  Satan's  troops  into  Ihreii  Imes,  cast  up 
th«£  number  of  the  devils  of  all  sorts  in  each  bat* 
ialiA«  at  ten  hundred  times  a  hundred  thousand 
fitUlioDs  of  the  first  line,  fifty  millions  of  times  as 
ij  in  the  second  line,  and  three  hundred  thou- 
Ind  times  as  many  af  both  En  the  third  line. 
The  impertinence  of  this  account  would  hardly 
ive  given  It  a  place  here,  only  to  hint  that  it  has 
(ways  been  the  opinion  that  Satnn's  nime  may 
%rclJ  be  c.illcd  a  noun  of  muUiiudc,  and  that  the 


Devil  and  his  angels  are  certainly  no  ineonti- 
dcrable  number.  It  was  a  smart  repartee  that  a 
Venetian  nobleroon  made  to  a  priest  who  rallied 
him  upon  his  refusing  to  give  lomething  to  the 
church,  which  the  priest  demanded  for  the  deli* 
vering  him  from  purgatory ;  when  the  prfest, 
asking  him  if  he  knew  what  an  innumerable 
number  of  devils  there  were  to  take  him?  He 
answered,  **  Yes,  he  knew  how  many  devils  there 
were  in  nil."*  '*  How  many?'*  says  the  priest,  his 
curiosity,  I  suppose,  being  raised  by  the  novelty 
oi  the  answer,  *•  Why,  ten  millions,  five  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  devils  and  a  half/'  says  the  nobleman.  "  A 
half!"  says  the  priest;  "  pray  what  kind  of  a 
devil  is  that  ?**  **  \ourself,"  says  the  Doblmnan, 
**  for  yon  are  half  a  devit  already  (and  will  be  a 
whole  one  when  you  come  there),  for  you  are 
for  deluding  all  you  deal  with,  and  brini^ing  us, 
soul  and  body,  into  your  hands,  that 'you  may  be 
paid  for  letting  us  go  again/*  So  much  for  their 
ourabcr. 

Here  also  it  would  come  in  very  aptly,  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  thai  long  interval  between  the 
Lime  of  their  expulsion  from  Heaven,  and  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  and  what  the  posture  of 
the  Devil's  afFairs  might  be  during  that  time. 
The  horror  of  their  condition  can  only  be  con- 
ceived of  at  a  distance,  and  especially  by  us,  who, 
being  embodied  creatures,  cannot  fully  judge  of 
what  is  or  is  not  a  puntxhment  to  seraphs  and 
spirits  J  but  it  is  just  f  o  suppose  they  suffered  all 
that  spirits  of  a  seritphic  nature  were  capable  to 
sustain,  consistent  with  their  existence;  notwith- 
standing whiLh  they  retained  still  the  hellish neii 
of  their  rcbcnious  principles,  namely,  their  hatred 
and  rage  against  God,  and  their  envy  at  the 
felicity  of  his  creatures. 

As  to  how  long  their  time  might  he,  I  shall 
leave  that  search  i  no  lights  being  given  me  that 
are  either  probable  or  rational,  and  we  have  to 
little  room  to  make  a  judgment  of  it,  that  wc  rotj 
aa  well  believe  father  M- — ^,  who  supposes  it  to 
be  a  hundred  thousand  years,  as  those  who  judge 
it  one  thoasand  years ;  it  is  enough  that  wc  are 
sure  it  was  before  the  creation,  how  long  before 
is  not  material  to  the  Devil's  history,  unless  we 
had  some  records  of  what  happened  ti>  him,  or 
was  done  by  him  in  the  intcrvaL 

During  the  wandering  condition  the  Devil  was 
in  at  that  time,  wc  may  suppose  he  and  his  whole 
clan  to  be  employed  in  exerting  their  hatred  and 
rage  at  the  Almighty,  and  at  the  happiness  of  the 
remaining  faithful  angels,  by  all  the  ways  tbej  had 
power  to  show  it. 

From  this  determmcd  stale  of  enmity  of  Satan 
and  his  host  against  God,  and  at  everything  that 
brought  glory  to  his  name,  Mr  Milton  brings  in 
Sittnn  (when  first  be  saw  Adam  in  Paradise,  and 
ihe  felicity  of  his  station  there),  swelling  with 
rage  and  envy,  and  taking  up  a  dreadful  reso- 
lution to  ruin  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  merely 
to  disappoint  his  Maker  of  the  glory  of  his 
creation  ;  1  shall  come  to  speak  of  that  in  its 
place. 

How  Satan,  in  his  remote  situation,  got  intel- 
ligence of  the  place  where  to  tind  Adam  out,  or 
that  nny  such  Ihing  as  roan  was  created.  Is 
matter  of  jrjst  speculation,  and  there  might  be 
manv  rational  schcmfs  laid  for  it:    3Ir  Milton 


doea  not  ytidertake  to  tell  us  tbc  particulars,  nor 
indeed  could  lie  find  room  for  it ;  porhapi  the 
Devil  having,  as  I  have  said,  a  liberty  to  range 
over  the  whole  void  or  abyss,  which  we  want  lu 
tvcll  a  name  for,  as  iodeed  powers  to  conceive 
of,  might  have  discovered  that  the  Almighty 
Creator  had  formed  a  new  and  g  lor  to  us  work, 
with  ininite  beauty  and  variety,  ^llin;^  up  the 
Immense  waste  of  space,  in  which  he  (the  Devil) 
and  his  angels,  hod  roviKi  for  su  long  a  time, 
without  finding  anything  to  work  on^  or  to  exert 
their  apostate  rage  in  against  their  Mukcr. 

That  at  length  they  found  the  inGnitc  un* 
trodden  apace  on  a  sudden  spread  full  with 
glorioui  bodies,  ahining^  with  self-e&iitiog  beauty, 
with  a  new,  and  lo  them*  unknown  lustre,  called 
light.  They  found  these  luminous  bodies,  though 
immense  in  bulk,  and  infinite  in  number;  yet 
fixed  tn  their  wondrous  stations,  regtitur  and 
enact  in  iheir  motions,  confined  in  I  heir  proper 
orbits,  tending  to  their  particular  centres,  and 
enjoying  every  one  Iheir  peculiar  systems,  within 
which  waa  contained  innumerable  plimcta  with 
their  taleltitesor  moons,  in  which  (AL'uin)  a.  reci- 
procal influence,  motion  and  revolution  conspired 
to  form  the  most  admirable  uniformity  of  the 
whole. 

Surprised,  to  be  sure,  with  this  sudden  and  yet 
glorious  work  of  the  Almighty  (for  the  creation 
was  enough,  with  its  lustre,  even  to  surprise  the 
devils),  ihey  might  reason ubly  be  supposed  to 
start  out  of  their  dark  retreat,  and  with  a  curio- 
aity  not  below  the  seraphic  dignity ;  for  these 
are  some  of  the  thioj^s  which  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into,  to  take  a  iighf  through  all  the  amaxing 
systems  of  the  tixcd  suns  or  stars,  which  we  sec 
now  but  at  a  distance,  and  only  make  ostrono- 
mtcal  guesses  at. 

Here  the  Devil  found  not  subject  of  wonder 
only,  but  matter  to  swell  his  revolted  spirit  with 
more  rage,  and  to  revive  the  mahgnity  of  his 
mind  against  his  Maker,  and  especially  against 
this  new  iocreasc  of  glory,  which  to  his  infinite 
regret  was  extended  over  the  whole  waste,  and 
which  he  looked  upon,  as  we  savin  human  affriirs, 
9S  a  piiifs  comjttin.  Off  if  you  will  have  it  in  the 
language  of  the  Devil,  as  an  invasion  upon  his 
kingdom. 

What  discoveriea  they  may  have  made  in  Ihc 
other  and  greater  worlds  than  this  earth  we 
have  not  yet  had  an  account ;  possibly  they  are 
conversant  with  other  parts  of  God's  creation, 
betides  this  little  little  globe,  ivhich  is  but  as  a 
point  in  comparison  of  the  rest  ;  and  with  other 
of  God's  creatures  besides  man,  who  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  our  philosophers,  inhabit 
those  worlds;  hut  as  nobndy  knows  that  part 
but  the  Devil,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  inquiry* 

But  it  is  very  reasonable,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  the  devila  were  more  than  ordinarily  sur- 
prised at  the  nature  and  reason  of  all  this  glo* 
rlaua  creation,  after  they  had,  with  the  utmost 
curiosity,  viewed  all  the  parts  of  tt :  the  glories 
of  the  several  systems  (  the  immense  spaces  in 
which  those  glorious  bodies  that  were  created 
and  made  part  of  it,  were  allowed  respectively  to 
move ;  the  innnmerable  fiied  stars,  as  so  many 
funs  In  the  centre  of  so  many  distant  solar  svs' 
Uins;  the  (likewise  innumerable)  dark  opaque 


bodies  receiving  light,  and  depending 
suna  respectively  for  such  light,  and  Iben  Kfleetin^ 
that  light  again  upon  and  for  the  me  «f  out 
another;  to  see  the  beauty  and  splendow  of 
their  forms,  the  regularity  of  their  potltkMi,  the 
order  and  exactness,  and  yet  inconccivabU  veloi* 
city  of  their  motions,  the  certainty  of  their  ttsw* 
lutjona,  and  the  variety  and  virtue  of  their 
InQuenccs;  and  then,  which  was  even  to  the 
devils  themselvct  most  astonishing,  thai  alUr  ill 
the  rest  of  their  observations  thej  shoold  M 
this  whole  immense  work  was  adapted  Jar,  and 
made  subservient  to,  the  use,  delight,  and  bleniof 
only  of  one  poor  species,  in  itself  smaltt  and  ia 
AppcaraQcc  contemptible ;  the  meanest  of  ail  ih« 
kinds  supposed  to  inhabit  lo  many  glorioai 
worlds,  aa  appeared  now  to  be  formed ;  1  vets, 
that  moon  cailed  the  earth,  and  the  ercatnn 
called  man  \  that  all  was  made  for  him*  opbcM 
hj  the  wise  Creator,  on  his  account  only,  aod 
would  necessarily  end  and  cease  whenever  that 
species  should  end  and  be  determined. 

That  this  creature  was  to  he  found  nowbert 
but  (as  above)  in  one  little  individual  Moon,  a 
spot  less  than  almost  any  of  the  moons,  wllieli 
were  in  such  great  nuinbers  to  be  tmnd  at- 
tendont  upon,  and  prescribed  with  in  c%'ery  sys- 
tem of  the  whole  created  heavens;  this  «i» 
astonishing  even  lo  the  Devil  himsclC  nay,  tbf 
whole  clan  of  devils  could  scarce  entertain  aojr 
just  ideas  of  the  thing;  till  at  last  Satan,  iadr- 
fatigablc  in  his  search  or  inquiry  into  Ibe  Mtor* 
and  reason  of  this  new  work,  and  partacviaHy 
searching  into  the  species  of  man.  wbflOl  be 
found  God  had  thus  placed  in  the  little  giobiv 
called  Earth ;  he  soon  came  to  an  eHdMR^ 
meet,  or  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
example, — 

K  He  found  this  creature,  called 
however  mean  and  small  in  hii  appenraaee,  a 
kind  of  seraphic  species;  that  he  was  bhnIs  la 
the  very  image  of  God,  endowed  with  rcaionahie 
faculties  to  know  cood  and  evil,  and  potsesafd  of 
a  certain  thing  till  then  unknown  and  onlMaid 
of  even  in  Hell  itself,  that  is,  in  the  habitiitka 
of  devils,  let  that  be  where  it  would,  vii, 

2.  That  God  mode  him  indeed  of  the  lowest 
and  coarsest  materials,  but  that  he  hid  llfUlM 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  that  he  boeiVt  a 
living  thing  called  soul,  being  a  kind  of  an  eitra- 
ordinary  heavenly  and  divine  emanation ;  and 
con&ei|uently  that  man,  however  mean  and  t^r< 
restrinl  his  Imkjv  might  be,  was  yet  lieavnM»oni. 
and  in  his  spirituous  part  completely  wwiphic , 
ftnd  after  a  space  of  life  here  (determined  to  be 
a  state  of  probation),  he  should  be  trandaled 
through  the  regions  of  death  into  a  life  pttMj 
and  truly  heavenly,  and  which  shonld  remain  to 
for  ever  -,  being  capable  of  knowinj^  and  ei^|nfli| 
God  his  maker,  and  standing  in  bis  pmCMi^  tf 
the  glori^cd  angels  do. 

3.  That  he  had  the  most  sublime  fncttHioi  b' 
fused  into  him  ;  was  capable  not  only  of  knowloi 
and  contemplating  God,  and  whieh  was  still  aort, 
of  enjoying  hiro,  us  above  ;  but  (which  the  Ik^ 
now  was  not)  capable  of  bomouriiif  and  ^ai4- 
ing  his  Maker;  who  also  had  ooodenMftiii  I* 
aecept  of  honour  from  him* 

4.  And  which  wai  still  more,  that  beinf^i* 
angelic  nature,  though  mixed  with,  and 
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for  the  present  io  a.  cmo  of  mortal  flegb,  he  was 
inteoded  to  be  removed  from  (his  earth  after  m 
certain  time  t>[  life  here,  to  inhnhit  that  heavcii, 
and  enjoy  that  very  glory  and  felicity  Jrom  which 
Satan  nod  his  aageli  had  been  expelled. 

When  he  found  all  thii,  it  presently  occurred 
to  him  that  God  had  done  it  all  m  an  act  of 
triumph  ot^cr  him  (Satan),  ond  that  these  crea- 
tures were  only  created  to  people  Heaven^  dt\m* 
pulated  or  stript  of  its  inhahitaota  by  hii  eipul- 
sioOt  and  that  theic  were  all  to  bo  made  anfcets  in 
the  Devil'i  stead. 

If  this  thought  increased  his  fury  and  env7,  as 
far  ai  rage  of  devils  can  be  capeiblc  of  bein^  made 
greater;  it  doubtleii  set  him  on  work  to  give  a 
vent  to  that  rage  and  envy,  by  ju^irching  into  the 
aalar«  tnd  ooastitutlon  of  this  crcuture,  called 
aHOi  and  to  find  out  whether  he  was  iuvylner- 
M^,  and  could  by  no  means  be  btirt  by  the  power 
of  Hell,  or  deluded  by  hia  lubtilty ;  or  wheiher 
he  might  be  beguiled  and  deluded,  and  so»  in* 
stead  of  being  preserved  in  hoiinoss  and  purity, 
wherein  he  was  certainly  created,  be  brought  to 
fall  and  rebel  as  he  (SaUn)  bad  done  before 
him  ;  by  which^  instead  of  being  Iraniptaotid 
into  a  glorious  state,  after  this  lifo  in'  Heaven^  as 
his  MalLcr  had  designed  him  to  be,  to  fill  up  the 
angelic  choir,  and  supply  the  place  from  tv hence 
be  (Satan)  had  fallen^  he  mi^fht  be  made  to  fall 
aiio  liJte  him,  and  in  a  word,  bo  made  a  devil  tike 


This  convinces  us  that  the  Devil  has  not  lost 
hit  natural  poweri  by  his  fall ;  and  our  learned 
oommeotator,  Mr  Poof,  is  of  (he  snme  opinion; 
th<Aigh  he  grants  that  the  Devil  has  loit  his 
moral  power,  or  his  power  of  doing  good,  which 
he  can  never  recover.  Vide  Mr  Pool  upon  Acts, 
xix,  17j  where  we  may  particulnrly  observe*  when 
the  man  possessed  with  an  evil  tpirit  flew  upon 
the  seven  sons  of  Sc«va  the  Jew,  who  would 
have  exorcised  them  In  the  name  of  Jesui,  without 
the  authority  of  Jesus,  or  without  fditb  in  him  ; 
he  flew  on  them  and  mastered  them^  so  that  they 
fled  out  of  the  house  from  the  Dcvit,  conquered, 
naked,  and  wounded:  but  of  (his  power  of  the 
Devil  I  shall  ipcak  by  itself, 

)n  a  word,  und  to  sum  up  all  the  Devil's  itory 
from  his  Brst  expulsion,  it  stands  thus :  for  so 
many  years  as  were  between  his  fall  and  the 
crreation  of  man,  though  we  hivu  no  memoirs  of 
his  particular  affair!,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  was  without  any  manner  of  employment  -  but 
a  certain  torment in|f  endeavour  to  be  always 
cxpressinj;  hiit  rage  and  enmity  agalnit  Heaven  ; 
1  call  it  tormenting,  because  ever  disappointed ; 
every  thought  about  it  proving  empty ;  every 
attempt  towards  It  abortive;  leaving  him  only 
light  enough  to  see  still  more  and  more  reason 
to  despair  of  success ;  and  that  this  made  his 
condition  still  more  and  more  a  hell  than  it  wss 
before. 

After  a  ipace  of  dumtioo  in  this  muery,  which 
we  have  no  light  given  ui  to  measure  or  judge  oft 
he  at  length  discovered  the  new  creation  of  man, 
as  above,  upon  which  he  soon  found  matter  to 
let  himself  to  work  upon,  and  has  been  busily 
MDployed  ever  since. 

And  now,  indeed, ^hcre  may  bo  room  to  sug- 
gest a  local  hell,  and  the  confinement  of  soula 
(made  corrupt  and  degenerate  by  htm)  to  it,  as 
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a  place :  though  he  himself,  as  is  still  apparent 
by  hi  I  actings,  iw  not  yet  confined  to  it;  of  this 
hell,  its  locality,  extent,  dimcniionx,  continuance, 
and  nature^  as  it  does  not  belong  to  Satan^s  bii. 
tory,  I  have  a  good  cxcuie  for  sayJng  nothing, 
and  10  put  ofiT  my  meddling  with  that,  which,  if 
\  would  meddle  with,  I  could  say  nothing  of  to 
the  purpoic. 


CHAPTER  vm. 
OF  THt  powsa  or  the  devil  at  this  time  or  thi 
CftVATioN  OP   THIS  woaii) ;  wiirTHsa  rr  has 

NOT  BKRK  FARTHER  ffrRAi?4KI>  AND  UMltSD  SlJfCK 
THATTIHK,  AKD  WHAT  SHTFTS  A  WD  STaATAOlHl 
Ha  IS  OBLIGED  TO  MAKE  USE  OF  TO  COMPASS  Hli 
DESiaWS  irpoK  MAKKIND. 

CtNNixo  men  have  fabled,  and  though  it  be 
without  either  religion,  authority,  or  pbyticBl 
foundation,  it  may  be  we  may  like  it  never  the 
worse  for  that ;  that  when  God  made  the  stars 
and  all  the  heavenly  luminaries,  the  Devil,  to 
iBimic  his  Maker  and  iniult  his  new  creation, 
made  comets,  In  imitation  of  the  fixed  stars ;  but 
that  Ihe  composition  of  them  being  combustible, 
when  they  came  to  wander  in  the  abyns,  rolliog 
by  an  irregular  ill-grounded  motion,  they  look 
firei  in  their  approach  to  some  of  those  great 
bodies  of  fidme,  the  fixed  stars  i  and  bein}^  thus 
kindled  (like  a  firework  unikilfully  let  ofT)  they 
then  took  wild  and  eccentric,  as  alio  diierent 
motions  of  their  own,  out  of  Satan's  directioot 
and  beyond  bis  power  to  regulate  ever  after. 

Let  this  thought  ktand  by  itielf,  it  matters  not 
to  our  purpose  whether  we  believe  anything  of 
it,  or  no  ;  it  is  enough  to  our  case,  that,  if  Sauo 
had  any  such  power  then,  he  has  no  such  power 
now,  and  that  leads  me  to  Inquire  into  his  morm 
recent  limitations. 

f  am  to  suppose  he  and  all  his  aceomplieei, 
being  confounded  at  the  discovery  of  the  new 
creation,  and  racking  their  wits  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  it,  hod  at  lost  (no  matter  how)  dis- 
covered the  whoio  system,  and  concluded,  as  I 
have  said  J  that  the  creature,  called  man,  was  to 
be  their  luccessor  m  the  heavenly  msusioas ; 
upon  which  t  BUggest  that  the  Brit  motion  of 
Hell  was  to  destroy  this  new  work,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  overwhelm  it. 

Bat  when  they  came  to  make  Ihe  attempt, 
they  found  th*:ir  chains  were  not  long  enough,  and 
that  they  could  not  reach  to  the  cxtrt^mes  of  the 
syf  tern  :  they  had  no  power  either  to  break  Itic 
order,  or  stop  the  motion,  disloLMtc  the  parts,  or 
confound  the  situation  of  things;  they  traversed, 
no  doubt,  the  whole  work,  viiited  every  stjir, 
landed  upon  every  solid,  and  sailed  upon  every 
fluid  in  the  whole  sclieme,  to  see  what  miscUief 
they  could  do. 

Upon  a  long  and  full  survey,  they  came  to  thii 
point  in  their  inquiry,  that  in  short  they  could 
do  nothing  by  force;  that  they  could  not  dis- 
place any  part^  annihilate  any  atom,  or  destroy 
any  life  in  the  whole  creation ;  but  that,  ai 
Omnipotence  bad  created  it,  so  the  same  Omni- 
potence had  armed  it  at  all  points  agaiuit  the 
utmost  power  of  IJell,  had  made  the  imaUest  crca* 
ture  in  it  ia vulnerable^  as  to   Satan;   so  lhat» 
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with  oat  ib«  perroiwion  of  the  »ame  power  which 
had  itLade  Heaven  and  conquered  the  D^vil,  he 
could  do  nothing  at  all  as  to  destroying  anything 
that  GchI  had  made,  no,  not  the  little  dlminutiyu 
thin^  called  man,  who  Satan  saw  ^o  much  reason 
to  hate,  as  hcing  created  to  succeed  him  la  hap- 
piness in  Heaven. 

Sat&n  found  him  placed  nut  of  hh  power  to 
hurt,  or  out  of  his  reach  to  touch  ;  and  herci  by 
the  way,  oppears  the  second  conquest  of  Heaven 
over  the  Devil ;  thafp  harjng  placed  his  rival,  as 
k  were,  just  hefore  bis  fncc,  and  showed  the 
baleful  iipht  to  him,  he  saw  written  upon  hia 
ima|^,  Touch  him  if  you  dare. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but^  had  it  not  been 
Ihns,  man  is  so  far  from  being  a  tnateh  for  the 
Devil,  that  one  of  Satan's  least  imps  or  angels 
©outd  destroy  all  I  he  race  of  them  in  the  world, 
aji  world  and  all  in  a  moment ; 

As  he  is  Princ*  of  the  Puwer  of  the  Air,  taking 
the  air  for  the  elementary  world,  how  easily  could 
he,  at  one  blast,  sweep  all  the  surrace  of  the  earth 
into  the  sea,  or  drive  weighty  immense  surges  of 
the  ocean  over  the  whole  plane  of  the  earth,  and 
deiage  the  globe  at  once  wllb  a  storm  I  Or  how 
easily  eotild  he,  who,  by  (he  situation  of  the 
empire,  uiu»t  be  auppo^ed  able  to  manage  the 
cloudai,  draw  them  up.  in  tueh  pofittion  as  should 
naturally  produce  thunders  and  lishlnings,  cause 
those  lightnings  to  bhiat  theonrth,  do&h  in  pieces 
all  the  buddings,  burn  all  the  populous  towns  and 
cities,  and  lay  waste  the  world ; 

At  thi*  same  tirne  he  might  oommaDd  fuitabte 
quantities  of  sublimated  air  to  burst  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  nnd  overwhelm  and  swallow 
up,  in  the  openiog  chasms,  alt  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe ! 

Iq  a  word,  Satan,  left  to  himself  as  a  dcvi},  and 
(0  the  power  which  by  virtue  of  his  ternphic 
orig-inal  he  must  be  vested  with,  was  able  to  have 
made  devilish  work  in  the  world,  if  by  a  superior 
power  he  was  not  restrained. 

But  there  is  no  doubt,  at  least  to  me,  but  thai 
with  his  fall  from  Heaven,  as  he  lost  the  recti* 
tttde  and  glory  of  his  angelic  nature,  1  mean  his 
innocence,  so  he  lost  the  power  too  that  he  had 
before;  and  that  when  he  first  commenced  devil 
ho  received  the  chains  of  restraint  too,  as  the 
badge  of  his  apottacy,  viz.  a  general  prohibition 
to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  this  creation, 
or  to  act  anything  by  force  or  violence  without 
ipccial  permission. 

This  prohibition  was  not  sent  him  by  a  mes- 
senger, or  by  an  order  tn  writing,  or  proclaimed 
front  Heaven  by  a  law  ;  but  Satan,  by  a  strange, 
invisible,  and  unaccountable  impression,  felt  the 
restraint  within  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
bis  moral  capacity  was  not  taken  away,  yet  hia 
power  of  exerting  that  capacity  felt  the  restraint, 
and  left  him  unable  to  do  even  what  he  was  able 
to  do  at  the  some  time. 

T  make  no  question  but  the  Devil  is  sensible 
of  this  restraint,  that  is  to  say,  not  as  it  is  a  re- 
itraint  only,  or  as  an  effect  of  his  expuljion  from 
Heaven ;  but  as  it  prevents  his  capital  design 
■goiast  man,  who,  for  the  reason  1  have  given 
already,  he  entertains  a  mortal  hatred  of,  and 
would  destroy  with  ail  hi*  heart,  if  he  might ; 
and  therefore,  like  a  chained  mii^tifT,  we  Hod  him 
oftentimes  miiking  a  horrid  hellisih  cUniour  and 


noise,  barking  and  howling,  and  iHgfatenliif  liht 
people,  letting  them  know  that,  if  he  was  liMt^ 

he  would  tear  ilicm  In  pieces;  but  at  the  mow 
time  his  very  fury  shakes  his  chain^  whioh  lift 
them  know,  to  their  satiafaclkm,  be  cod  OBtf 
bark,  but  cannot  bite. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Devil  ft  not  ft» 
strained  so  much  by  the  superior  power  of  hit 
Sovereign  and  Maker  ;  but  that  all  hts  mOdcr 
measures  with  roan  are  the  effect  of  a  poUtfoil 
flchcme,  and  done  upon  mature  deliberatiin ;  tikit 
it  was  resolved  to  act  thus,  in  the  great  ci  " 
or  p — ^— ^t  of  devils,  called  upon  this  very 
sion,  when  they  first  were  informed  of  the 
tion  of  man  ;  and  especially  when  they 
dered  what  kind  of  creature  be  was,  ami 
might  probably  bo  the  reason  of  making  Urn, 
viz,,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  Heaven  ;  I  mft 
that  then  the  devils  resolved,  that  it  was  not  Ibr 
their  interest  to  fall  upon  him  with  fury  and  nge, 
and  so  destroy  the  speciesp  for  thai  this  would  bt 
no  benefit  at  all  to  them,  and  would  only  catui 
another  original  man  to  be  created  ;  for  that  they 
knew  God  could,  by  the  same  omiiipoteciof»  totm 
as  many  new  species  of  creatures  as  be  picttwit 
and,  if  he  thought  fit,  create  them  Jn  Heaven  too^ 
out  of  the  reach  of  devils  or  evil  spirit i,  and  that, 
therefore,  to  destroy  man  would  uo  way  anfwer 
their  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  examining  strictly  the 
mould  of  this  new-made  creature,  and  of  what 
materials  he  wa*?  formed ;  how  mixed  np  of  a 
nature  convertible  .md  pervertible,  capable  Indeed 
of  inGnite  excellence,  and  consequently  of  ctergil 
felicity  J  but  subject  likewise  to  corruption  and 
degeneracy,  and  consequently  to  eternal  misery ; 
that,  instead  of  being  fit  to  supply  the  plocM  «f 
Satan  and  his  rejected  tribe  (the  eapelled  angeU) 
In  Heaven,  and  filling  up  the  thrones  or  stalls  in 
the  celestial  choir,  they  might,  if  they  coiild  ' 
be  brought  into  crime,  become  a  race  of  re 
and  traitors  like  the  rest ;  and  so  come  at  last 
keep  them  company,  as  well  iu  the  place  of  etei 
misery  as  in  the  merit  of  it,  and,  in  a  word, 
come  devils  instead  of  angels; 

Upon  this  discovery,  C  say,  they  found^  it  infi 
nitely  more  for  the  interest  of  Satan's  in* 
kingdom  to  go  another  way  to  work  with 
kind,  and  see  if  it  were  possible,  bv  the  sU 
of  all  their  infernal  wit  and  couosels,  to  lay  some 
snare  for  him,  and  by  some  stratagem  to  b/ittf 
him  to  eternal  ruin  and  misery. 

This  being  then  approved  ai  their  only  metboit 
(and  the  Devil  showed  ho  was  no  fool  in  ^*^~ 
choice),  he  next  resolved  that  there  wau  no 
to  bo  lost  J  that  it  was  to  be  «^*   -ihrtnt   im 
diately,  before  tho  race  was  iii 
that  means  the  work  be  not  m 
but  perhaps  the  more  dtfficuU  too  ; 
the  diligent  Devil  went  instantly  ob' 
ably  to  all  the  story  of  Eve  and  the 
before ;  the  belief  of  which,  whether 
or  allegorically,  is  not  at  dlobstrac:.     .,r 
hypothesis. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  this  was  the  cite  at  finl« 
because,  being  not  present  in  that  blark  div-ou,  at 
leaBt  not  that  1  know  of,  for  who  knowiwhvreN 
was  or  was  not  in  his  pre-existcnt  state  ?  1  carniot 
be  positive  in  the  resohc  that  post  there ;  but 
eJtcr'pt  for  some  verj^  little  contradiction,  which 
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w  6Dd  ID  the  uhtred  writlngi,  I  tbould,  1  confesi, 
iaeline  to  believe  it  historicAlly ;  and  I  shall  ipeak 
of  tbote  thing  J  which  I  call  contradiction*  to  it 
more  largely  hereafter. 

Jn  the  mean  time,  bo  it  one  way  or  other,  that 
it  to  say  I  either  that  Satan  had  no  power  to  have 
proccedcMl  with  man  by  viotence.  and  to  have  de* 
■tfoyed  him  as  soon  oj  he  was  made ;  or  that  he 
had  the  power,  but  ohoge  rather  to  procc<?d  by 
other  methods  to  deceive  and  debauch  him ;  1 
say,  be  it  which  way  you  please,  I  am  still  of  the 
opiakNi  that  it  really  was  not  the  Devirs  busineis 
lo  dialTOf  the  spe^Hea ;  that  it  would  have  been 
QOtlifaig^  to  the  purpose,  and  no  advantag^e  at  ail 
to  him,  if  he  had  done  it ;  for  that,  as  abovct  God 
coaki  immediately  have  created  another  species 
lo  the  same  end,  whom  he  either  ooold  have 
made  io vulnerable,  and  not  subject  to  the  Devil's 
or  removed  him  out  of  Satan's  reach, 
bim  out  of  the  Devil's  ken,  in  Heaveo  or 
Other  place*  where  the  Devil  could  not 
come  lo  hurt  him;  and  that,  therefore,  it  h  in- 
finitely  more  his  advantafe,  and  more  suited  to 
hit  real  design  of  defeating  the  end  of  man's 
treat ioRi  to  debauch  him  and  make  a  devil  of 
hin,  that  he  may  be  rejected  like  himself,  and 
iooraaoe  the  infernal  kingdom  and  company  in 
the  lake  of  misery  m  atefitmrn. 

It  may  be  trne,  for  aught  I  know,  that  Satan 
has  not  the  power  of  destruction  put  into  his 
»  and  that  he  cannot  take  away  the  life  of  a 
;  and  it  seems  probable  to  be  so*  from  the 
of  Saun  and  Job^  when  Satan  appeared 
_  the  sons  of  God,  as  the  text  says.  Job.  i,  6. 
Now  when  God  javc  such  a  character  of  Job  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  considered  his  ser- 
vant Job,  v,  8,  why  did  not  the  Devil  go  imme- 
diately and  cmert  bis  maticc  against  the  good 
man  at  once,  to  let  his  Maker  see  what  would 
beooaie  of  bis  tcrt^ant  Job  in  his  distress?  On  the 
emlrary,  wc  see  he  only  answers  by  showing  the 
leaaott  of  Job's  good  behaviour  ;  that  it  was  but 
coonnoo  gratitude  for  the  blessing  and  protection 
he  enjoyed,  v,  10,  and  pleading  that  if  his  estate 
was  taken  away,  and  he  was  exposed,  as  he 
(Satan)  was,  to  be  a  beggar  and  a  vagabonds 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking  up 
aod  down  therein,  he  should  be  a  very  dcvU  too, 
like  himself,  and  curse  God  to  his  face. 

Upon  this,  the  text  says,  that  God  answered, 
V,  1 1,  **  Behold,  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power/* 
Now  it  ts  plain  here  thit  God  gave  up  Job's 
wealth  and  estote,  nay,  his  family,  and  the  lives 
of  his  children  and  servants,  into  the  Devil's 
power;  and  accordingly,  like  a  true  merciless 
devW  M  he  it,  he  destroyed  them  all ;  he  moved 
the  Sabeans  to  (all  npon  the  oxen  and  the  asses, 
mnd  carry  them  off;  he  moved  the  Chaldeans  to 
fall  upon  the  camels  and  the  servants,  to  carry 
off  the  first,  and  murder  the  last ;  he  made  light- 
nkir  ieah  upon  the  poor  sheep  and  kill  them  all ; 
■ad  be  blowed  his  house  down  upon  his  poor 
cMMren,  and  buried  them  all  in  the  ruins. 

Now  here  is  (1.)  a  specimen  of  Satan*s  gcMid 
will  to  mankind,  and  what  havoc  the  Devil  would 
make  fn  the  world,  if  he  might ;  and  here  is  a 
teelimony  too,  that  Uc  could  not  do  this  without 
lomre;  so  that  I  cannot  but  be  of  tbe  opinion 
bt  ban  some  limitations,  some  bounds  set  to  his 
Datural  fury ;  .\  certain  number  of  links  in  tui 


chain  which  be  cannot  exeeedi  or.  fo  a  word,  Uiit 
he  cannot  go  a  foot  beyond  hii  tether. 

The  same  kind  of  evidence  we  have  in  the 
goepcl,  Matt,  viii^  31,  where  Satan  could  not  so 
much  as  possess  tbe  fltthtest  and  meanest  of  ill 
creatures,  the  swine,  till  he  had  asked  leave  ;  and 
that  still,  to  show  his  geod  will,  as  soon  as  be 
had  gotten  leave,  he  hurried  them  all  into  the  sea 
and  choked  them ;  these,  I  say,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  1  am  not  willing  lo  say,  the  Devil  Is 
not  restrained  in  power ;  tut  on  the  other  side, 
we  are  told  of  so  many  mischievous  things  the 
Devil  has  done  in  the  world,  by  virtue  of  his 
dominion  over  the  elements,  and  by  other  testU 
monies  of  his  power,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to 
(hink  of  it ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  first  is 
the  safest  opinion  ;  for,  if  we  should  believe  the 
last,  we  might,  for  nught  1  know,  be  brought,  like 
the  American  Indians,  to  worship  blm  at  last,  that 
he  may  do  us  no  harm. 

And  now  I  have  named  those  people  (n  Ame* 
rica,  1  confess  It  would  go  a  great  way  in  favour 
of  Satan's  generosity,  as  well  as  in  testimony  of 
his  power,  if  we  might  believe  all  the  acfounta, 
which  indeed  authors  are  pretty  well  agreed  in 
the  tfulh  of,  namely,  of  the  mischiefs  the  Devil 
docs  fn  those  countries  where  his  dominion  Bvem§ 
to  be  established ;  how  he  uses  them  when  they 
deny  him  the  homage  he  claims  of  them  ai  his 
due';  what  havoc  and  combuition  he  make*  among 
ihem ;  and  bow  beneficent  be  is  (or  at  least  nega- 
tive in  his  mischiefs)  when  they  appease  him  by 
their  hellish  sacrifices. 

Likewise  we  see  a  test  of  his  wicked  subtilty 
in  his  management  of  Ihoie  dark  nations,  when 
he  was  more  immediately  worshipped  by  them  ; 
namely,  the  making  them  believe  that  all  their 
good  weather,  rains,  dues,  and  kind  influencef 
upon  the  earth,  to  make  it  fruitful,  was  from  him ; 
whereas  they  really  were  the  common  bleasingi 
of  a  higher  hand,  and  came  not  from  biro,  the 
Devil,  but  from  him  that  made  tbe  Devil,  and 
made  him  a  devil  or  fallen  angel  by  his  corse. 

But  to  jfo  back  to  tbe  method  the  Devil  took 
with  the  hrst  of  mankind ;  it  is  plain  the  policj 
of  Hell  was  righf,  though  the  cxecutirto  of  the 
resolves  they  took  did  not  fully  answer  their  end 
neither ;  for  Satan,  fastening  upon  poor,  proud, 
ridiculous  mother  Eve,  as  I  have  said  before, 
mode  presently  a  true  judgment  of  her  capacities, 
and  of  her  temper;  took  her  by  the  nght  handle, 
and  soothing  her  vanity  (which  is  to  this  day  the 
softest  place  in  the  head  of  all  the  sci)  wheedled 
her  out  of  her  senses,  by  praising  her  beauty,  and 
promising  to  make  ber  a  goddesi. 

The  foolish  woman  yielded  presently,  and  that 
we  arc  told  is  the  reason  why  the  same  method 
io  strangely  takes  with  all  her  posterity,  tit.,  that 
you  are  sure  to  prevail  with  (bemi  if  you  can  but 
once  persuade  them  that  you  believe  they  ore 
witty  and  handsome;  for  the  Devil,  you  may 
observe,  never  quits  any  hold  be  gets,  and  having 
once  found  a  way  into'  (he  heart,  always  takes 
care  to  keep  the  door  open,  that  any  of  his  agents 
may  enter  after  him  without  any  more  dtf&culty. 
Hence  the  same  argument,  especislly  the  last, 
has  so  bewitching  an  influence  on  the  sex,  that 
they  fmrely  deny  you  anything,  after  they  are 
but  weak  enough  and  vain  enough  to  accept  nf 
tlie  praites  you  offer  them  on  that  head  ;  on  the 


otbfir  hand,  you  arc  fure  they  never  forgive  you 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  snyitig  tKcy  are  ugly 
or  dJBa^eeabte.  h  is  euggestt^d  Lhat  the  first 
method  the  Devil  look  to  msinuiite  all  thoisc  tlrte 
thtngi  into  Eve'a  giddy  head,  was  by  creeping 
dose  to  her  one  night,  when  she  w&%  aileep,  and 
laying  hii  mouth  to  her  ear,  wbi&pering  all  the 
fine  thing!  to  her,  which  he  koew  would  set  her 
fancy  a  tip>toc,  and  so  made  her  receive  them  I 
Involuntarily  into  her  mind  ;  knowing  woil  enough 
that  when  she  had  fornicd  such  ideas  in  her  soul, 
however  they  came  there,  she  would  never  be 
quiet  til]  she  had  worked  them  up  to  some  extra^ 
ordinary  things  or  other* 

It  waa  evident  what  the  Devil  aimed  at,  namely, 
lhat  she  should  break  in  upon  the  command  of 
God,  and  so  having  corrupted  herself,  bring  the 
cur^e  upon  herself  and  all  her  rac^e,  as  God  hud 
threateuud ;  but  why  the  pride  of  Eve  should  be 
so  easily  tickled  by  the  notioa  of  her  cxqubitc 
beauU',  when  there  then  was  no  proipect  of  the 
use  or  want  of  those  eharms  ;  that,  indeed,  makes 
a  kind  of  difficulty  here,  which  the  learned  have 
ikot  detertntoed.     For*— 

1,  If  she  had  been  aa  ugly  as  the  Devil,  she 
had  nobody  to  rival  heri  so  that  ihc  need  not 
fear  Adam  ihould  leave  her  and  get  another 
miitress. 

2.  If  she  had  been  bright  and  beautiful  as  an 
aQge},  she  had  no  other  admirer  but  poor  Adam^ 
and  ho  could  have  no  room  to  be  jealous  of  her, 
or  afraid  she  should  cuckold  him  ;  so  lhat,  in 
short,  Eve  had  no  such  occasion  for  her  beauty, 
nor  could  she  make  any  use  of  it,  either  to  a  bad 

iiurpose  or  to  a  good,  and  therefore  I  believe  the 
l>evil,  who  is  ton  cunning  to  do  anything  that 
signifu's  nething,  rather  tempted  her  by  the  hope 
of  increasing  her  wit  than  her  beauty. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  method  of  Satan's 
tempting  her,  viz.,  by  whispering  to  her  in  her 
sleep;  it  was  a  cunning  trick,  that  is  the  truth  of 
it,  and  by  that  means  he  certainly  set  her  head  a 
madding  after  deism  and  to  be  made  a  goddeas, 
and  then  backed  it  by  that  subtle  talk  ho  had  with 
her  afterwards* 

I  om  the  more  purllcular  upon  this  part,  be- 
cause, however  the  Devil  may  have  been  the  first 
that  ever  practised  it,  yet  I  can  assure  him  the 
txperiment  has  been  tried  upon  many  a  woman 
since,  to  the  wheedling  her  out  of  her  modesty, 
as  well  as  her  simplicity  ;  and  the  cunning  luen 
tell  us  Mill,  that,  if  you  can  come  at  a  woman 
when  she  is  in  a  deep  ilcep,  and  whisper  to  her 
close  to  her  ear,  she  wilJ  certainly  dream  of  the 
thin^  you  say  to  her,  and  so  will  a  man  too. 

Well,  be  this  so  lo  hor  race  or  not,  it  was,  it 
seem^,  ?o  to  her ;  for  she  waked  with  her  head 
filled  ivith  pleasing  ideas^  and  as  some  will  hnve 
ii,  unlawful  desires ;  such  a*,  to  be  sure,  she  never 
hud  entertained  before.  These  are  stippoced  to 
be  fataLily  infused  in  her  dream,  and  sufgcsted  to 
her  wakiag  soul,  wh^n  the  organ  ear  whith  coo- 
tcycd  them  was  doifd  dod  inscnsibk :  strange 
fato  of  sleeping  in  t^^iradise !  Ihut  whereas  we 
have  notice  but  of  two  sleeps  there*  that  tn  one 
a  woman  should  go  out  of  hlm^  and  in  the  olhcr, 
the  Devil  should  come  into  hen 

Certainly,  when  iSatan  first  made  the  attempt 
upon  Eve,  he  did  not  think  he  should  have  st 
«iaUy  conquered  lier»  or  have  broti^ht  bb  busj. 


ness  about  so  soon ;  the  Devil  himself  could  dqI 
have  Imagined  she  should  have  been  so  toot 
brou^hE  to  forget  the  command  giYco,  or  ml  \mA 
ho  <;^ave  it,  and  have  ventured  to  traoafTM 
against  him,  ood  made  her  forget  th*t  God  li«d 
told  her  it  should  be  death  to  her  to  touch  it; 
andf  ahove  all,  that  she  should  aspire  to  be  ai 
wise  as  himt  who  was  so  ignorant  before,  as  It 
believe  it  was  for  fear  of  her  being  like  himself 
that  he  had  furbid  it  her. 

Well  might  the  be  said  to  be  the  w«ftker 
vessel,  thoui^h  Adam  himself  had  little  eooogh 
to  say  for  his  being  the  stronger  of  the  ti*o,wbini 
he  was  over-persuaded  (if  it  were  done  by  per* 
suasion)  by  his  wife  to  do  the  same  thing. 

And  mark  how  wise  they  were  after  tbej  had 
eaten,  and  what  fools  they  both  act^MJ  like,  evea 
to  one  another ;  nay,  even  all  the  knowledge  they 
attained  to  by  it  wav,  for  aught  I  see,  cmly  la 
know  thcit  they  were  fools,  and  to  t>e  tenaiblt 
both  of  sin  nod  shame  ;  and  see  how  simplj  they 
acted^  I  say,  upon  their  having  committed  iJMl 
crime  and  being  detected  in  iu 


"  Vitiw  t]tom  to-day  converting  with  their  God, 
I! It  itno^e  both  «>njoy'd  and  understood. 
To  morr»w  skulking  wiih  a  ■ordid  Aight, 
AmoDg  the  bualliM  from  the  InAnitej 
As  if  thAt  power  wu  bUiid  which  nve  tb«iii  Blglit 
With  tunitelvM  lAboUT  Ugglng  fig-lesf  VttSte, 


,} 


Tu  hide  their  bodicf  ftom  ihc  tight  of  ti«uu. 

"  Hark!  how  the  fool  plcadi  Hiiiit.  far  forfeit li 
FiTst  ho  rcpnmfhe*  Hesven,  and  then  hU  wifw : 
Ttie  woman  wliich  thou  Rar'st,  a*  \tii\e  gt/t 
Cuuld  Tob  him  of  the  litUe  region  IvH, 
A  weak  prttcrucc  to  Fhift  his  early  chaie, 
Afl  if  accusing  her  woaht  excuse  hiia : 
Uut  ihuf  en^oaddiiir  crime  dethrone*  the 
And  Inturcopti  th*  haavetilT  inducacv, 
l>pbauchc«  reft«an,  msket  tha  man  «  fool, 
And  turns  bi^  active  light  to  ridicule^** 

It  must  be  cofifessed  that  it  was  vLum 
degeneracy,  even  of  their  cooamoii 
which  Adam  and  Eve  both  fell  into  upon  tbs 
commitiing  the  offence  of  taking  ihe 
fruit.  If  that  was  their  beiog-  made  as  godii  il 
made  but  a  poor  appearance  id  its  Aral  comtef, 
to  hide  their  nakedness  when  there  was  nobody 
lo  see  thciu,  and  cover  themselves  amoog  Ike 
bushes  frotn  their  Maker ;  but  thus  it  was,  and 
this  the  Devil  had  brought  them  to,  nod  well 
might  he,  and  all  the  clan  of  I]  el  I,  ai  Mr  Ijllf 
brings  them  in,  laugh  and  triumph  oyer  tll«flHB 
after  the  blow  was  given,  as  having  so  egregioMlf 
abused  and  deluded  them  both^ 

But  here,  to  be  Bure»  began  the  Devil^g  ntv 
kingdom  ;  as  he  liad  now  seduced  tbo  two  loi 
creatures,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  sucocw  upott  tM 
the  race,  and  therefore  prepared  to  attack  tlnHi 
also  as  soon  as  they  came  on  ;  nor  was  tlieir  ii^ 
creue'cnv  muttttude  any  discouragement  to  bii 
aitrmpt  but  ju4t  the  contrary  ;  for  be  bad  areola 
enough  to  era  ploy*  if  every  man  and  wonan  thai 
should  be  born  was  to  want  a  DevU  to  wait  upot 
them,  separately  and  singly  to  seduce  tlmit 
whereas  srmte  whole  nations  have  been  tudi  wil> 
lin^^  subjectA  to  him,  that  one  of  his  seraphic  iafM 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  ha%'e  been  euou|b  to 
guide  a  whole  country  ;  the  people  being  entirdy 
subjected  to  his  government  for  many  ages ;  at 
in  America,  for  example,  where  some  will  h«fi 
it  that  he  conveyed  the  first  inhabitants*  at  l«t^ 
if  he  did  not,  we  do  not  well  know  who  dtidt  at 
bow  tbey  got  thither. 
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And  how  came  nil  the  comnnjnication  to  b-c  so 
stiffly  cut  ofT  between  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  from  whence  America  must  cprtninty 
have  been  peopled,  or  else  the  Detil  must  have 
done  it  indeed?  J  say,  how  came  the  communi* 
cation  to  be  so  entirely  cut  off  bctwef'ci  thi^nif 
that  except  the  tjme»  whenever  It  wm^  that 
people  did  at  first  reach  from  one  to  the  other, 
none  ever  came  back  to  give  their  friends  aay 
account  of  ibcir  lucceti,  or  invite  them  to  fol- 
low? Nor  did  they  hear  of  one  another  after- 
wardi,  ai  we  have  reason  to  think.  Did  SMan 
f>olitlc«lly  keep  them  thus  asunder,  lest  news  from 
Heaven  ihould  rench  thein,  and  bo  they  should 
b€  recovered  out  of  his  government?  We  cannot 
Icit  how  to  jfive  any  othpr  rational  account  of  it, 
thai  a  nation,  nuy^  a  quarter  of  the  world,  or  a^ 
same  will  have  it  be,  half  the  globe,  should  be 
peopled  from  Europe  or  Africa,  or  both,  and 
nobody  ever  go  after  them,  or  come  back  from 
Uiem  in  above  three  thousand  years  after. 

Nay»  that  those  countries  should  be  peopled 
when  there  was  no  navigation  in  uso  in  these 
parti  of  the  world,  no  thipt  made  that  could 
carry  provisions  enough  to  support  tho  people 
that  aailcd  in  them,  but  that  they  must  have  been 
starved  to  death  before  they  could  reach  the 
shore  of  America  i  tho  ferry  from  Europe  or 
Africa*  in  any  part  (which  we  have  knowti  navi- 
gatiofl  to  bt  practised  Jn>  being  nt  least  1,000 
iiiilef,  and  Jn  most  places  much  more. 

But  as  to  the  Americans,  let  the  Devil  and 
Ihey  alone  to  account  for  their  coming  thither, 
this  we  arc  certniii  of,  that  we  knew  nothing  of 
them  for  many  hundred  years;  and  when  ive 
did,  when  the  discovery  was  made,  they  that 
went  from  hence  found  Satan  in  a  full  and  quiet 
possession  of  them,  ruling  them  with  an  arbitrary 
government  particular  to  himself.  He  had  led 
them  into  a  blind  subjection  to  himself,  nay, 
1  might  cdl  it  devutiou  (for  it  was  all  of  religion 
that  was  to  be  found  among  them),  worshipping 
horrible  idols  in  hts  name,  to  whom  he  directed 
human  sacriGces  continuaily  to  be  made  till  he 
deluged  the  country  with  blood,  and  ripened 
them  up  for  the  di^struetion  that  followed,  from 
the  invasLou  of  the  Spaniard*,  who  he  knew  would 
hurry  them  all  out  of  the  worid  as  fait  he  (the 
Devil)  himself  could  desire  of  them. 

But.  to  go  back  a  Utifc  to  the  original  of  things. 
It  is  evident  that  S^tsn  has  made  a  much  better 
market  of  mankind,  by  ihus  subiilly  attacking 
them,  and  bringtag  them  to  break  with  their 
Maker,  as  he  had  done  before  ihein,  than  he 
oe<ikl  have  done  by  fulminating  upon  them  at 
tnl,  and  sending  them  all  out  of  the  world  at 
tmce ;  for  now  he  bat  peopled  his  own  domtoioni 
with  them,  and  though  a  remnant  are  snatched, 
as  it  were,  out  of  hin  clutches,  by  the  agency  of 
invincible  grace,  of  which  !  um  not  to  diicourse  in 
this  place ;  yet  this  may  be  said  of  the  Devil, 
without  ofleoce,  that  he  has^  iu  some  sense,  car* 
ried  his  point,  nnd,  as  it  were,  forced  his  Maker 
to  bo  tatiifif^d  with  a  part  of  mankind,  and  the 
least  part  too,  instead  of  the  great  glory  he  would 
have  brought  to  himiclf  by  keeping  them  all  in 
his  service. 

Mr  Milton,  as  I  have  noted  above,  brings  in 
Ibe  Devil  and  all  Hell  with  him,  making  afiu  dr 
j(de  for  the  victory  Satan  obtained  over  one  silly 


wmnan;  indeed  it  was  a  piece  of  success  greater 
in  its  consequence  than  in  the  immediate  appear- 
anee ;  nor  was  the  conquest  so  complete  as  Satan 
himself  imagined  to  make,  since  the  promise  of  a 
redemption  out  of  his  hands,  which  was  imme- 
diately made  to  the  man,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  believing  posterity,  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  Satan,  and,  as  it  were,  snatched  the  best 
part  of  his  victory  out  of  his  hands. 

tt  is  certain  the  devils  knew  what  the  mean- 
ing of  (hut  promise  was,  and  who  was  to  be  the 
Keed  of  the  woman,  namely,  the  incarnate  son  of 
I  God,  and  that  it  was  a  second  blow  to  the  whole 
infernal  body;  but  as  If  they  had  resolved  to  let 
that  alone,  Satan  went  on  with  his  buiincsi ;  and 
as  he  had  introduced  crime  inio  the  common 
parent  of  mankind,  and  thereby  secured  the 
contamination  of  blood,  and  the  descent  or  pro- 
pagation of  the  corrupt  8ced»  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  assist  nature  in  time  to  come,  to  carry 
on  its  own  rebellion,  and  act  it«elf  in  the  breast 
of  Eve's  tainted  posterity ;  and  that  indeed  hai 
been  the  Devil's  business  ever  since  his  first  vio* 
tory  upon  tho  kind  to  this  day. 

His  success  in  this  part  has  been  such,  that  we 
sec  upon  innumerable  occasions  a  general  di^fec- 
tiou  has  followed  ;  a  kind  of  a  taint  upon  natnrci 
call  it  what  you  will,  a  blast  upon  the  race  of 
mankind  ;  and  were  it  not  for  one  thing,  he  had 
ruined  tho  whole  family  i  I  say,  were  it  not  for 
one  thing,  namely,  a  selected  company  or  number, 
which  his  Maker  has  resolved  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  corrupt,  or  if  he  doer,  the  sending  the 
promised  seed  shall  recover  back  again  from  him, 
by  the  power  of  irresistible  grace;  which  numbert 
thus  selected  or  elected,  call  it  which  you  will, 
are  sttll  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  Heaven, 
which  Satan's  defection  left  open;  and  what  was 
before  filled  up  with  created  seraphs,  is  now  to 
be  restored  by  recovered  saints,  by  whom  infi- 
nite glory  is  to  accrue  to  the  kingdom  of  tho 
Redeemer, 

This  glorious  establishment  has  robbed  Satan 
of  all  the  joy  of  his  victory,  and  lofl  him  just 
where  he  was,  defeated  and  disappointed  ;  nor 
does  the  possession  of  edl  the  myriads  of  the  sons 
of  perdition,  who  yet,  some  arc  of  the  opinion^ 
wilt  be  snatched  from  him  too  at  last ;  I  say,  the 
possession  of  all  ihcie  makes  no  amends  to  him, 
ibr  he  is  such  a  devil  in  his  nature,  that  the  envy 
at  those  he  cannot  seduce,  eats  out  all  the  satis- 
faction of  the  mischief  he  has  done  in  seducing  all 
tho  rest  ;  but  f  mutit  not  preach,  so  I  return  to 
things  as  much  needful  to  knoWj  though  lesi 
solemn. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  PSOGRlSil  OF  SATAM  IN  rAaiTlIlO  OV  flIS 
COMIUIST  OVia  MANCIKOf  F»OI*  THt  f-SU.  OF 
£VK  TO  THE  DELUGE. 

1  DOUBT,  if  Ibc  Devil  was  asked  the  question 
plainly,  he  would  confess  that,  after  he  had  con- 
quered Eve  by  his  own  wicked  contrivance,  nnd 
then  by  her  assistance  had  brought  Adam  too 
(like  a  fool  as  he  was)  into  the  same  gulf  of 
misery,  he  thought  he  had  done  his  work,  com- 
passed the  whole  race,  that  they  were  now  his 
own,  and  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  grand 
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deiigtt  of  their  creatbn,  namelf,  of  peopling  ;| 
Heavea  with  a  now  angelic  race  of  louls,  who» 
wheo  glorified,  should  make  up  the  defection  of 
the  hoit  of  HttUf  that  hud  been  expunged  by  their 
oritne ;  in  a  word,  that  he  hud  gotten  a  better 
isonqueit  than  if  he  had  destroyed  thcui  all. 

But  in  the  midst  of  btj  conquest  he  found  a 
check  put  to  the  advantages  he  expected  to  reap 
from  his  victory  by  the  immediate  promise  of 
grace  to  a  part  of  the  posterity  of  Adnm,  who, 
ootwit  hgtoDdiog  the  falU  were  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Messiah,  ami  snatched  out  of  hit  (Sataa'i) 
hands,  and  over  ivhom  he  could  make  no  final 
conquest;  in  that  his  power  met  with  a  new 
limitation,  and  that  such  as  indeed  fully  disap* 
pointed  him  in  the  main  thing  ho  aimed  at,  viz., 
preventing  the  beatitudes  of  mankind,  which  were 
thus  secured  i  (and  what  if  the  numbers  of  mao- 
kiod  were  upon  this  account  increased  in  such  a 
panncr  that  the  selected  number  should,  by 
Ittogth  of  time*,  amouot  to  just  as  many  as  the 
whole  race,  had  ihcy  not  fallen,  would  have 
amounted  to  in  all  ?)  And  thus,  indeed.,  the 
world  may  be  sold  to  be  upheld  and  continued 
for  the  sake  of  those  few,  since,  till  their  number 
can  be  completed,  the  creation  cannot  fall,  any 
more  than,  thai  without  them,  or  but  for  them, 
it  would  not  have  stood. 

But  leaving  ibis  speculation,  and  not  haFlDg 
inqutred  of  B^n  what  he  has  to  say  on  that  sub- 
Jfel,  let  us  go  back  to  the  antediluvian  world. 
The  Devil,  to  be  sure,  gained  his  point  upon  Eve, 
and  in  her  upon  all  her  race ;  he  drew  her  into 
sin  ;  got  lior  turned  oul  of  Paradise,  and  the  man 
with  her.  The  next  thing  was  to  go  to  work 
with  her  poiteritj,  and  particularly  with  her  two 
MDS,  Cain  and  Abel. 

Adam  having,  notwithstanding  his  fall,  re- 
pented very  lincerely  of  hit  Mn,  received  (he 
EromisA  of  redemption  and  pardon  with  an 
umble  but  believing  heart*  Charity  bids  us 
stipposo  that  he  led  a  very  religious  and  sober 
Jife  «VBr  after,  and  especially  in  the  Br«t  part  of 
his  lime,  that  he  brought  up  his  chlldreo  very 
soberly,  and  gave  them  aU  the  ncoessary  ad  van* 
iages  of  a  religious  education,  and  a  good  intro- 
dlliCtU>o  into  the  world,  that  he  was  capable  of; 
wid  that  Five  likewise  assisted  to  both  in  her 
plaoe  and  degree. 

Their  two  eldest  sons,  Cain  and  Abel^  the  one 
heir  apparent  to  the  patriarchal  empire,  and  the 
ether  heir  presumptive,  I  suppose  also,  lived  very 
sober  and  religious  lives ;  and  as  the  principles 
of  natural  religion  dictated  a  homage  and  subjec- 
tion due  to  the  Almighty  Maker,  us  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  mercies  and  a  recognition  of  their 
obedience  ;  so  the  received  usage  of  religion  dic« 
lating  at  that  time  that  this  homage  was  to  be 
paid  by  a  sacrifice,  they  cither  of  them  brought  a 
nree^wUI  offering  to  be  dedicated  to  God  respec* 
tively  for  themselves  and  families. 

How  it  vva»,  and  for  what  reason  that  God  had 
reipoet  to  the  offering  of  Abel^  which  the  learned 
say,  was  a  lamb  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock»  and 
did  not  |rivo  any  testimony  of  the  like  respect  to 
Catn  and  his  offering,  which  was  of  the  first  fruits 
ol"  ihe  earth,  the  offerings  beipg  equull)  suiied  to 
the  respective  employment  of  the  men,  that  is 
not  mj  present  bufiiness ;  but  this,  we  find,  made 
hsart-burningsa  and  raised  envy  and  jealousy  in 


the  mind  of  Cain  ;  and  at  that  door  the  Z>cvil 
immediately  entered ;  for  he,  who  from  the 
beginning  was  very  dihgent  in  hia  way,  oevir 
slipped  any  opportunity  or  missed  any  ad  van* 
tages  that  the  circumstances  of  mankind  offered 
htm  to  do  mischief. 

What  shape  or  appearance  the  Devil  took  up 
to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  Cain  upan  tht 
subject,  that  authors  do  not  take  upon  them  ts 
determine ;  but  it  is  generally  suppofled  he  per* 
sonatcd  some  of  Cain's  sons  or  grandsons  bo 
begin  the  discourse,  who  attacked  thetr  father, 
nr  perhaps  grandfather,  upon  this  occuion,  iotbi 
followiu]^  manner,  or  to  that  purpoae. 

D,  Sir,  1  perceive  your  majesty  (for  tht  inl 
race  were  certainly  all  monarchs  as  great  is 
kings,  to  their  immediate  posterity)  to  be  greailv 
disturbed  of  late,  your  countenanne  is  cham«i« 
your  noble  cheerfulness  (the  glories  of  your  net) 
are  strangely  sunk  and  gone,  and  you  ftfeool 
the  man  you  used  to  be  ;  please  yonr  majeslJF  lo 
communicate  your  griefs  to  us  your  cliUdreo, 
you  may  bo  sure  that,  If  it  be  possible,  we  woald 
procure  you  relief  and  restore  your  deligbt^Hw 
loss  of  which,  if  thus  jou  go  on  to  subject 
self  to  too  much  melancholy,  will  be  verf  * 
to  you,  and  in  the  end  destroy  you. 

Cain,  h  is  very  kind,  my  dear  childrc«i  t» 
!»hnw  your  lespect  thus  to  your  true  pragaollir, 
and  to  offer  your  assistance*  I  oonlesa,  u  fem 
say,  my  mind  is  oppressed  and  dLs|>leased ;  b«l 
though  it  Is  very  heavy,  yet  I  know  not  whkb 
way  to  look  for  relief,  for  the  distemper  is  above 
our  reach,  no  cure  can  be  found  for  it  on  earth. 

D.  Do  not  say  so,  sir ;  there  can  be  no  disease 
sure  on  earth  but  may  be  cured  on  earth ;  if  il 
be  a  mental  evil,  we  have  beard  that  your  graei 
ancestor,  the  first  father  of  us  all,  who  lives  ttiH 
on  the  great  western  plains  towards  the  sea.  it 
Iho  oracle  to  which  all  his  children  fiy  for  diree- 
tton  in  such  caaei  as  are  out  of  the  teaeh  of  the 
ordinary  ooderatanding  of  mankind  ;  pleaeo  yoo 
to  give  leave^  we  wLTl  take  a  journey  to  him,  aMl 
representing  your  case  to  him,  we  will  hear  hii 
advice,  and  bring  it  to  you  with  all  speed,  tut  the 

se  of  your  mind. 

CuuK  I  know  not  whether  he  can  reach  mf 
caie  or  no. 

i>.  Doubtless  be  may,  and  If  not,  the  tahovf  «| 
our  journey  is  nothing  when  placed  in 
tition  with  the  ease  of  your  mind  -,  it  is  bat  a 
days'  travel  lost,  and  you  will  not  be  the  worM  If 
we  fail  of  the  dwdred  saoceas. 

Cain,  The  offer  if  filial*  and  I  accept  fom 
affectionate  concern  for  me  with  a  just  seoM  il 
an  ob%ed  parent;  go  then,  and  my  titama§  hi 
upon  you ;  but,  alas !  why  do  I  bieie  ?  catt  it 
bless  whom  God  has  not  blessed  ? 

D.  O  I  sir,  do  not  say  so,  has  not  God  hlisii 
you?  are  you  not  the  second  sovotb^  of  thf 
earth  ?  and  does  be  not  conirerso  with  jmi  Imi 
to  face?  are  not  you  the  orado  to  aH  |Mf 
growing  posterity,  and  next  aJWr  hb  sovmllB 
imperial  majesty  lord  Adam,  patriarch  of  Oi 
world? 

Cam.  But  has  not  God  rejected  mm^  oad  •■• 
fused  to  converse  any  more  with  ao^  whilt  hi 
dail J  favours  and  oooDtODOBOsi  mf  ft 
tber  Abel,  as  if  be  rewilvod  to  iit  ma 
over  me  ? 
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D,  No,  §ir,  that  cunnot  be ;  you  canoot  be 
diftlurbed  at  such  a  thing  i  is  not  the  right  of 
sovercj^ty  yours  by  primogeniture?  Can  God 
himielf  take  that  away  when  it  b  once  given? 
ar«  not  you  lord  Adam's  eldest  *on  ?  are  you  not 
the  firstborn  glory  of  the  creation  ?  and  doe*  not 
iho .  govemmcEit  detccnd  to  you  by  the  divine 
right  of  birth  and  blood  ? 

GiiVf.  But  what  docs  all  that  signify  to  1110, 
while  God  appeiirf  to  favour  and  caress  my 
younger  brother^  and  to  khinc}  upon  him,  whib  a 
hlojck  dejccticQ  and  tok«n  of  displeasure  sur- 
rounds me  every  day,  ujid  he  does  not  appear  to 
tne  as  he  used  to  do  ? 

D.  And  what  need  your  majesty  be  concerned 
at  thalj  if  it  be  so  ?  If  he  dof^  not  appear  pleased, 
you  have  the  whole  world  to  enjoy  yourself  in, 
and  all  your  numerous  and  riatng  posterity  adore 
and  honour  you  i  what  need  those  remote  things 
ba  any  disiurbonoe  to  you  ? 

Gnn*  How  I  nay  childrent  not  the  favour  of 
God  be  valued  I  Yest  yes,  iu  his  favour  h  life  ; 
what  ean  all  the  world  avail  without  the  smiles 
and  countenance  of  him  that  made  it  ? 

D.  Doubtless,  slri  lie  that  mudo  the  world 
and  placed  you  at  the  head  of  it  all,  to  govern 
nod  direct  it,  has  made  it  agreeable^  and  it  is  able 
to  give  you  a  full  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  If 
you  please  to  consider  it  well,  though  you  were 
never  to  converse  with  blm  all  the  while  you  live 
io  it. 

Cain.  You  arc  qtiite  wrong  there,  my  children, 
quit«  wrong. 

D>  But  do  yott  ootr  great  sir,  see  alJ  your 
children  as  well  as  us  rejoidog  In  the  plenty  of 
all  things,  and  arc  they  not  (completely  happy, 
and  yet  they  know  little  of  this  great  God?  He 
seldom  converses  among  us,  we  hear  of  him 
indeed  by  your  sage  advices,  and  we  bring  our 
oCTerings  to  you  for  him,  as  you  direct,  and  when 
that  is  done,  we  enjoy  whatever  our  hearts  de> 
sire  ;  and  ^a  doubtless  may  you  in  an  abundant 
manner,  if  you  please. 

Cain.  But  your  felicity  is  wrong  placed  then, 
or  you  suppose  that  God  is  pleased  and  satisfied 
tu  that  your  oOerings  are  brought  to  me ;  but 
what  would  you  say,  if  you  knew  that  God  is 
displeased?  that  he  does  not  accept  your  offer* 
Iiigs  ?  that  when  I  Facrificed  to  him  in  behalf  of 
you  all,  he  rejected  my  olferings,  though  I 
bfought  a  princely  gift,  being  of  the  fmest  of  the 
wheat,  the  choicest  and  earliest  fruits,  and  the 
■wcetest  of  the  oil,  aji  o^ering  suited  to  the 
giver  of  them  all? 

Z>.  But  if  you  offerci!  them,  sir,  how  are  you 
sure  they  were  not  accepted? 

Oiiiir^  Yes,  yes,  I  am  &ure  ;  did  not  my  brother 
Abel  ofler  at  the  some  time  a  lamb  of  his  flock, 
for  he^  you  know,  delights  In  cattle,  and  covers 
the  mountains  with  his  herds  ?  Over  him,  all  the 
while  be  was  sacrificing,  a  bright  emanation 
shoue  cheering  and  enlivening ;  a  pledge  of 
favour,  and  light  auibteni  flumei  played  hovering 
in  the  lower  air,  as  if  attending  his  sacrifice ; 
and  when  ready  prepared,  immediately  descended 
and  burnt  up  the  flesh,  a  sweet  odoriferous 
savour  ascending  to  him,  who  thus  testified  his 
acceptance ;  whereas,  over  my  head  a  blofck 
cloud,  mi&ty.  and  dlstUliog  vapour,  hung  drip* 
ping  upon  tt'e  humble  altar  I  had  raided,  and 


wetting  the  finest  and  choicest  thtngs  I  had  pre- 
pared, spoiled  and  defaced  them ;  the  wood, 
unapt  to  burn  by  the  moisture  whJch  fell,  scarce 
received  the  fire  I  brought  to  kindle  it,  and 
even  then,  rather  smothered  and  choaked  than 
kindled  into  a  (lame ;  in  a  word^  it  went  quite 
out,  without  consuming  what  was  brought  to  be 
oSercd  up. 

U,  Let  not  our  truly  reverenced  lord  and 
father  bo  disquieted  at  all  this ;  if  he  accepts  not 
what  you  bring,  yoa  are  discharged  of  the  debt, 
and  need  bring  no  more,  nor  have  the  trouble 
of  such  laboured  coUectioos  of  rarities  any  more ; 
when  he  thinks  fit  to  require  it  again,  you  will 
hu\e  notio(>,  no  question,  and  then,  it  being 
called  for,  will  be  accepted,  or  else  why  should  it 
be  required* 

Cain,  That  may  indeed  be  the  case,  nor  do  I 
think  of  attempting  any  more  to  bring  an  offer- 
ing, for  I  rather  take  it  that  I  am  forbidden  for 
the  present;  but  then,  what  is  it  that  my 
younger  brother  triumphs  in?  and  bow  am  1 
insulted,  in  that  he  and  lus  bouse  arc  ail  joy  and 
triumph,  as  if  they  had  some  great  advantage 
over  me,  in  that  their  offering  was  accepted  when 
mine  was  not  ? 

D.  Docs  be  triumph  over  your  majesty,  our 
lord  and  sovereign?  Give  us  but  your  order, 
and  we  will  go  and  pull  him  and  all  bis  genera* 
tioQ  in  pieces  ;  for  to  triumph  over  you  who  are 
his  elder  brother,  is  a  horrid  rebellion  and  trea- 
son, and  be  ought  to  be  expelled  the  society  of 
mankind. 

Cain,  I  think  so  too,  indeed  ;  however,  mydear 
ehildrcn  and  faithful  subjcctn,  though  I  aees|(ll 
your  otfor  of  duty  and  service,  yet  I  will  oon^ 
Eider  veiy  well  before  I  take  up  arms  agaiost 
my  brother;  besides,  our  sovereign  father  and 
patriarchal  lord,  Adam,  being  yet  alive,  it  is 
not  in  my  right  to  act  ofTensivdy  without  his 
command. 

D.  We  are  ready  therefore  to  carry  your 
petition  to  him,  and  doubt  not  to  obtain  hii 
licence,  and  commission  too,  to  empower  you  Io 
do  yourself  justice  upon  your  younger  brother  ; 
who,  being  your  vassal,  or  at  least  inferior,  as  he 
is  junior  in  birth,  iniiults  you  upon  the  fancied 
opinion  of  having  a  larger  share  in  the  divine 
favour,  find  receiving  a  blcg^ing  on  his  sacrifices, 
on  pretence  of  the  aamc  favour  being  dented 
you. 

Cain,  J  am  coo  tent ;  go,  theii>  and  give  a  >ust 
account  of  the  state  of  our  affairs. 

D.  We  ^hall  ioon  return  with  the  agreeable 
answer ;  let  not  our  lord  and  father  continue  sad 
and  dejected,  but  depend  upon  a  speedy  relief, 
by  the  assistance  of  thy  numerous  issue,  atl 
devoted  to  thy  interest  and  felicity. 

Coin.  31  y  blessing  be  with  you  in  yow  way, 
and  give  you  a  fisvourable  reception  at  the  veM* 
rable  tent  of  our  universal  lord  and  father. 

Note. —  Here  the  cursed  race  being  fully  given 
up  to  the  direction  of  the  evil  spirit,  which  to  eurly 
possessed  them,  and  swelling  with  rage  at  the 
innocent  Abel  and  his  whole  family,  they  resolved 
upon  forming  a  most  wicked  and  detestable  lie, 
to  bring  about  the  advice  which  they  had  already 
given  their  father  Cain  a  touch  of;  and  to  pr«- 
tood  that  Adam,  being  justly  provoked  at  Uia 
lundutlful  behavioor  of  Abcl^  had  given  Cain  a 
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coramiwitJii  to  chastise  him,  ond  by  force  to  cut 
him  olf  and  all  his  family,  as  guilty  of  rt^belllfiD 
and  pridr. 

Filled  with  this  misichicvous  and  bloody  rcso 
lution,  they  c^^.mc  back  to  their  father  Cain, 
nfier  staying  a  few  dayii,  inch  as  were  sufficient 
to  make  Cain  believe  they  had  been  at  the  spii 
cioug  plains  where  Adam  dwelt ;  the  sanic  which 
ara  now  called  the  blessed  valleys,  or  the  plaJos 
of  Mecca»  in  Arabia  Fchx,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Ri?d  Sea. 

Note  here  also,  that  Caint  having  rcizeired  a 
wicked  hint  from  thcie  mcot  hi*  children  aod 
■ubjccts,  as  before,  intimating  that  Abel  had 
broken  the  laws  of  primogeniture  in  his  beho- 
Tioisr  towards  htm  (CainX  and  that  he  might  be 
justly  punished  for  it^  Satan ^  that  cunning 
manager  of  all  our  wayward  passiond*  fanned  the 
fire  of  envy  and  jeatousy  with  hia  utmost  skill  all 
the  while  hit  other  ag'cnts  were  absent^  and  by 
the  time  they  came  back  had  blown  it  up  into 
iuch  a  hfat  of  fury  and  rage  that  it  wanted 
nothing  but  air  to  make  it  burn  out,  as  it  booo 
aftcrwurds  did,  in  a  furious  flame  of  wrath  and 
revengCt  even  to  blo<)d  and  destructionr 

Jui^t  in  the  very  critical  moment,  while  things 
stood  thus  with  Cain,  Satan  brings  in  his  wicked 
initrunicntSt  as  if  just  arrived  with  the  return  of 
his  message  from  Adam,  at  whoEc  court  they  had 
been  for  orders  ;  and  thus  Ibcy^  that  is  the  Devil 
Assuming  to  speak  by  them,  approach  their  father 
with  an  air  of  solemn  but  cheerful  aatisf action  at 
the  success  of  their  embassy. 

D,  Hail,  sovereign,  reverend,  patriarchal  lord  1 
we  <jomc  wiih  joy  to  render  thee  an  account  of 
the  success  of  our  message. 

Cctiiu  Have  }'oii  then  seen  the  venerable  tents 
when:  dwell  the  heaven- born,  the  angelic  pair^  to 
whom  all  human  reverence  highly  due^  is  and 
oui^ht  always  to  be  humhiv  paid  ? 

D.   We  have. 

Cain.  Did  you,  together  with  my  grand  re- 
qiaest«  a  Just,  a  humble  homage  for  me  pay,  to  the 
great  sire  and  mother  of  mankind  ? 

/).   We  did 

Cfiin^  Did  you  in  humble  language  represent 
the  griefs  and  anguish  which  opprc^ss  my  soul  ? 

D.  We  did,  and  back  their  blessing  to  thee 
bring* 

Cain,  I  hope  with  humblest  signi  of  filial  duty 
you  took  it  for  me  on  your  bending  knees? 

D,  We  did,  and  had  our  share  ;  the  patriarch 
lifting  his  hands  to  Heaven  expressed  his  joy  to 
see  his  spreading  race,  and  blessed  ns  all. 

Cain.  Did  you  my  solemn  message  too  deliver, 
my  injuries  impartially  lay  down,  and  due  assist- 
ance and  direction  crave? 

n.  Wo  did* 

CaitL  What  spoke  the  oracle  ?  He  is  God  to 
me.  What  just  command  do  ye  bring  ;  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Am  I  to  bear  the  insulting  junior's 
rage,  and  meekly  suffer  what  unjustly  he,  afTront- 
ing  primogeniture  and  laws  of  God  and  man, 
impoics  by  his  pride  unsufTerable  ?  Am  1  Co  be 
cruihed,  and  he  no  more  the  firstborn  son  on 
earth,  but  bow  and  kneol  to  him  ? 

U.  Forbid  it,  Heaven !  as  Adam  too  forbids, 
who,  with  a  justice  God- 1  ike  and  peculiar  to  in- 
jured parents,  Abel's  pride  resents,  and  gives  bis 
high  command  to  thee  to  punish,  I 


€mn.  To  punish?  say  joti;  did  be  me  the 
word,  the  very  word?  Am  1  commissioned  then 
to  punish  Abel  ? 

D.  Not  Abel  only,  but  his  rebel  race^  ai  tbej 
alike  in  crimo  alike  are  joined  in  puaishmeot. 

dm.  The  race  indeed  have  shared  the  merit 
with  him  ;  how  did  they  all  insult,  and  with  t 
shout  of  triumph  mock  my  sorrow,  when  tbey 
saw  me  from  my  sacriticc  dejected  oome.  At  if  «y 
disappointment  was  their  joy  ? 

D,  This  too  the  venerable  pHnce  resents,  and 
to  preserve  the  race  to  bounds  of  laws  lutjordi. 
nate  and  limited  to  duty,  commands  that  tMi 
:3tst  brcodt  be  not  passed  by,  lest  tbe  preeedMt 
upon  record  stand  to  future  times  to  cnooiingt 
like  rebellion. 

Oiin.  And  is  it  then  my  Bovcreigo  pwcatte 
will  ? 

D.  It  is  his  will  that  thou  his  eldest  son,  Ut 
image,  his  beloved,  should  be  maintoioed  In  aH 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  derived  to  thee  tnm 
him ;  arid  not  be  left  exposed  to  injury  and  pi 
usurped,  but  should  do  thyself  justioo  oo 
rebel  race. 

Cain.  And  so  I  will ;  Abel  shall  quickly  know 
what  it  is  to  trample  on  his  elder  brother  i  sbtJl 
know  that  he  is  thus  sentenced  by  his  father,  Ai>d 
I  am  commissioned  but  to  execute  bis  high  eoo- 
mand«  his  sentence,  which  is  God's,  and  that  ha 
falls  by  the  hand  of  heavenly  justice, 

So  now  Satan  hod  done  his  work,  be  had  dt. 
luded  the  mother  to  a  breach  againat  the  first 
and  only  command,  he  had  drawn  Adam  to  the 
same  tnarei  and  now  he  brings  in  Caia  prompted 
by  his  own  rage,  and  deluded  by  bts  (SaiiA*i) 
craft,  to  commit  murder,  nay,  a  fratzicide,  eft 
aggravated  murder, 

i'pon  this  he  sends  out  Cain,  while  the  bloody 
rage  was  in  ita  ferment,  and  wickedly  at  the  avBt 
time  bringing  Abel,  innocent  aod  fearing  no  jU. 
just  in  his  way,  be  suggests  to  his  thooghtt  fadi 
words  OS  these. 

Look  youj  Cain,  see  how  divine  justiee  con- 
curs with  your  father's  righteous  senteace;  «« 
there  is  thy  brother  Abel  directed  by  Heaves  Ift 
fall  into  thy  hands,  unarmed,  unguarded,  thit 
thou  mayest  do  thyself  justice  upon  him  withoftt 
fear  i  see  thou  maycst  kill  him,  and  if  them  hut 
a  mind  to  conceal  it,  no  eyes  can  see*  or  will  tbm 
ivorld  ever  know  it,  so  that  no  resentment  er 
revenge  upon  thee,  or  thy  posterity,  ean  bt 
apprehended,  but  it  may  be  said  some  wild  beaA 
bad  rent  him  ;  nor  will  any  one  suggest  thM 
thou,  his  brother  and  superior,  could  pouiibljr  bA 
the  person. 

Cain,  prepared  for  the  fact  by  his  hitWKf 
avowed  rage  and  resolution  of  revenge,  wai  m 
much  the  leu  prepared  to  avoid  tbe  snate  Itas 
artfully  contrived  by  the  master  of  all  subtittv* 
the  Devil ;  so  he  immediately  runs  upon  m 
brother  Abel,  and,  after  a  tittle  uoarmod  rasiiU 
ance,  the  poor  innocent  man,  expoollttg^  OO  Mflll 
miichicf,  was  conquered  and  moidtfod ;  liiff 
which,  as  ti  to  be  supposed,  tho  oxAtporofeti 
crew  of  Cain's  outrageous  race  overrwD  all  bit 
family  and  household,  killing  man,  womaa^  aod 
child 

It  is  objected  here  that  we  have  no  anthorifj 
in  scripture  to  pro%e  this  part  of  the  story ;  hot 
I  auswcri  it  is  not  likely  but  that  Abel, 
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■s  (jiia,  bdng  at  man/a  estate  long  before  this, 
bad  Mveral  children  bj  their  own  sisters,  for 
they  were  the  only  men  in  the  world  who  wero 
allowed  the  marrying'  their  own  si»ter»,  there 
being  no  other  women  then  in  the  world  ;  and  as 
we  never  read  of  any  of  Abel'it  posterity,  it  i» 
tiliewiie  at  probahlc  they  were  all  mtirdered  as 
that  they  should  kill  Abel  only,  whose  sods  might 
Immediately  fal)  upon  Cain  for  the  blood  of  their 
father,  and  so  the  world  have  been  involved  in 
a  civil  war  aft  soon  as  there  were  two  famillet 
in  it. 

But  be  it  to  or  not,  it  ii  not  doubted  the  Devil 
wfouj^ht  with  Cain  in  the  horrid  murder,  or  he 
had  never  done  it  -,  whether  it  was  directly  or  by 
•genta  is  not  material,  nor  is  the  latter  unlikely  ; 
■Jui  if  the  latter,  then  there  h  no  improbability  in 
tbe  atory,  for  why  might  not  he  that  made  ubc  of 
tlie  acfpcnt  to  tempt  Eve  bo  as  well  supposed  to 
make  a  tool  or  some  of  Cain's  sons  or  p^randaoni 
to  prompt  him  in  the  wicked  iit tempt  of  murder- 
ing his  brother^  and  why  must  we  he  obliged  to 
bring  in  a  miracle  or  an  apparition  tnro  the  story 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  Devil  had  any  hand 
in  it,  when  it  was  so  natural  to  a  degenerate  rOiCe 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  ? 

However  it  was,  and  by  whatever  tool  the 
Devil  wrought,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  the 
eontequence,  poor  Abel  was  butchered,  and  thus 
the  XX'vii  made  a  second  conquest  in  God's  crea- 
tion i  (or  Adam  was  now,  as  may  be  said,  really 
childleca,  for  his  two  sons  were  thus  far  lo&t,  Abel 
waa  killed  and  Cain  was  curied  and  driven  out 
frcmi  thfl  preseocd  of  the  Lord,  and  hk  riee 
blasted  with  hinu 

It  would  be  a  useful  inquiry  here,  and  worthy 
our  giving  an  account  of,,  cotild  we  come  to  a 
certainty  in  it,  namely,  what  was  the  mark  that 
God  set  upon  Cain,  by  which  be  wus  kept  from 
being  £sile&  upon  by  Abel's  friends  or  relations  ? 
bnt  as  this  does  not  belong  to  the  Devira  history, 
and  it  was  God's  mark,  not  the  Devil'Sj  1  have 
■otliiag  to  do  with  it  here. 

The  Devil  had  now  gained  his  point,  the  king* 
doni  of  grace,  so  newly  erected,  had  been,  as  it 
were*  extinct  without  a  new  creation,  had  not 
Adam  and  Kve  been  alive,  and  bad  not  Eve, 
ihottfh  DOW  IdO  years  of  age,  been  a  breeding 
young  lady,  for  we  must  suppoie  the  women,  in 
that  sute  of  longevity,  bare  children  till  they 
were  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old.  This 
teeming  of  Kve  peopled  not  the  world  so  much 
m$  it  restored  the  blessed  r«ce;  for  thou gli  Abel 
*  waa  killed,  Cain  bad  a  numerous  offspring  pre- 
•ently,  which,  had  Seth  (Adam's  third  son) 
mevmt  been  tmrn,  would  soon  have  replenished 
tlio  w«rld  with  people,  such  as  they  were;  the! 
••cd  of  A  murderer,  cursed  of  God,  branded 
wlijfe  a  tnerk  of  infamy,  and  who  afterwards  fell 
all  together  in  the  universal  ruin  of  the  race  by 
the  deluge* 

But  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  Adam  had 
another  son  born,  namely,  Seih,  the  father  of 
Enos,  and  indeed  the  father  of  the  holy  race ; 
|br»  during  his  ume  and  his  son  Enos,  the  tcit 
ioyi  that  men  began  to  coil  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;  that  it  to  say,  they  began  io  look  back 
upon  Cain  and  his  wicked  race,  and  being  coo* 
vinced  of  the  wickedness  they  had  comnittted, 
and  led  iheir  whole  posterity  into,  they  began  to 


sue  Heaven  for  pardon  of  what  was  past,  and  to 
load  a  new  sort  of  life. 

But  the  Devil  had  met  with  too  much  success 
in  hii  first  attempts  not  to  go  on  with  his  general 
resolution  of  debauching  the  minds  of  moo,  and 
bringing  them  off  from  God ;  and,  therefore,  as 
he  kepi  his  hold  upon  Cain's  cursed  race,  em- 
broiled already  in  blood  and  murder,  so  he  pro- 
ceeded with  liii  degenerate  offspring,  till,  in  a 
word,  he  brought  both  the  holy  teed  and  tho 
degenerate  race  to  join  in  one  universal  consent 
of  crime,  and  to  go  on  in  it  with  such  nggravating 
circumstances,  as  that  it  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  made  mon,  and  be  resolved  to  overwhelm 
them  again  with  a  general  dealniction,  and  clear 
the  world  of  them* 

The  sticcesflion  of  blood  in  the  royal  original 
line  of  Adiiiri  is  preserved  in  the  sucr«d  hiBlorics, 
and  brought  down  as  low  as  Noah  and  his  three 
sons,  for  a  continued  series  of  1,450  years,  say 
some;  l,(H«3,  say  others;  in  which  timeain  spread 
itsetf  so  generally  through  the  whole  race,  and 
the  sons  of  God,  so  the  scripture  calls  the  men  of 
the  righteous  seed,  the  progeny  of  Seth,  come  in 
unto  the  daughters  of  men,  that  is,  joined  ihem- 
lelves  to  the  cursed  race  of  Cain,  and  married 
promiscuously  with  them,  according  to  their  fan* 
ties,  the  women,  it  seems,  being  beautiful  and 
tempting  -,  and  though  the  Devil  could  not  make 
the  women  handsome  or  ugly  in  one  or  other 
families,  yet  he  tuight  work  up  the  gust  of  wicked 
indinaiion  on  either  side,  so  as  to  make  both 
the  men  and  women  tempting  and  agreeable  to 
one  onother,  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
so ;  and,  perhaps,  as  it  is  often  seen  to  this 
day,  the  more  tempting  for  being  under  legal 
restraint. 

It  is  objected  here,  that  we  do  not  find  in  the 
scripture  that  the  men  and  women  of  either  race 
were  at  that  time  forbidden  intermarrying  with 
one  another ;  and  it  is  true,  that  literally  it  is 
not  forbid  ;  but  if  we  did  not  search  rather  to 
make  doubts  than  to  explain  them,  we  might 
suppose  it  was  forbidden  by  some  particular  com. 
mand  at  that  time,  sf  eing  we  may  i-eneonribly 
allow  everything  to  be  forbidden,  which  they  ore 
taxed  with  a  crime  in  committing  ;  and  as  the 
sons  of  God  taking  them  wives  as  they  thought 
fit  to  choose,  though  from  among  the  daughters 
of  the  cursed  race,  is  there  charged  upon  them 
as  a  general  depravation,  and  ii  great  crime,  and 
for  which,  it  ii  said,  God  even  repented  that  ho 
bad  made  them,  we  need  go  no  farther  to  satisfy 
ourseli'cs  that  it  was  certainly  forbidden. 

Satan  no  doubt,  too,  had  a  hand  in  this  wicked- 
ness, for  OS  it  was  his  business  to  prompt  men  to 
do  everything  which  God  bad  prohibited,  so  the 
reason  given  why  the  men  of  thoae  days  did  tbia 
thing  was,  th^y  taw  the  daughters  of  men,  that 
it  of  the  wicked  race  or  forbidden  sort,  were  fair  ; 
he  tempted  them  by  the  lust  of  tbe  eye ;  in  a 
wordf  the  ladies  were  lieautiful  and  agreeable, 
and  the  Devil  knew  bow  to  make  use  of  tlio 
aUurement ;  the  men  liked  and  took  them  by  the 
mere  direction  of  their  fancy  and  appetite,  with- 
out regarding  the  supreme  prohibition :  thev 
took  them  wives*  of  all  which  they  chose,  or  such 
u  they  liked  to  choose. 

But  the  text  adds,  that  this  promtsctmus  gene- 
Ttttion  went  farthrr  than  the  mere  outward  crlmo 
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of  it,  for  it  showed  that  the  wickedness  of  the 
heart  of  mfta  was  great  before  Gocf,  and  ihat  he 
fotented  it :  io  short,  God  perceived  m  degene- 
racy»  or  defect  of  virtue  had  seized  upon  the 
whole  race ;  that  there  wa«  a  geo£ral  corruption 
of  xntDDerg,  a  depravity  of  nature  upon  them  ; 
that  even  the  holy  8e«d' waa  tainted  with  it ;  that 
the  Devil  had  broken  in  upon  them,  and  prevailed 
to  a  great  degree  ;  that  not  only  the  practice  of 
the  age  waa  corrnpti  for  that  God  could  eaaily 
hav«  reitrajned,  but  that  the  very  heart  of  man 
waa  debauched,  hta  desirea  wholly  vitiated,  and 
hifl  senses  engaged  tn  it ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  it 
became  necessary  to  show  the  divine  displeaaurc« 
not  In  the  ordinary  manner,  by  judgment  and 
reproofi  of  such  kind  as  usually  reclaim  men,  but 
by  a  general  descroction  to  aweep  them  away, 
clear  the  earth  of  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
wickedness  at  once,  removing  the  offence  and  the 
offenders  altogether :  this  is  signified  at  large, 
Gen.  vi,  5— God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  Ima 
gination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil 
oontinualiy»  And  again,  v,  11,  l2_The  earth 
also  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the  earth  was 
Ellied  with  violence.  And  Ood  looked  upon  the 
earth,  and  behold  tt  was  corrupt,  for  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth* 

It  must  be  confessed  it  waa  a  strans^e  conquest 
the  Denl  had  made  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
that  he  had,  as  I  may  say,  brought  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  into  a  general  revolt  from  God. 
Noah  was  indeed  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  he  bad  preached  about  500  years  to  as  little 
purpose  as  most  of  the  good  miotsters  ever  did  ;. 
for  we  do  not  read  there  was  one  man  converted 
by  him,  or  at  lea&t  not  one  of  them  left,  for  that 
at  the  deluge  there  wa^  either  none  of  them 
alive,  or  none  spared  but  Noah  and  his  Ihrec 
sons,  and  thdr  wives ;  and  even  they  are,  it  is 
evident,  recorded,  not  so  much  to  be  saved  for 
their  own  goodness,  but  because  they  were  hfs 
soni.  Nay,  without  breach  of  charity,  we  may 
conclude,  that  at  least  one  went  to  the  Devil 
even  of  those  three,  namely,  Ham,  or  Cham,  fof 
triumphing  in  a  brutal  manner  over  his  father's 
drunkenness ;  for  we  fmd  the  special  corse 
reached  to  him  and  his  posterity  for  many  ages, 
and  whether  it  went  no  farther  than  the  present 
state  of  life  with  them  we  cannot  tell. 

We  will  suppose  now,  that  through  this  whole 
1,500  years,  the  Devil  having  so  effectually  de 
bauchcd  mankind*  had  advanced  bis  infernal 
kingdom  to  a  prodigious  height;  for  the  text 
s«)»,  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  violence;  in 
a  word,  blood,  murder,  rape,  robbery,  oppression, 
and  injustice,  prevailed  everywhere,  and  man, 
like  the  wild  hear  in  the  forest,  lived  by  prey, 
biting  and  devouring  one  another. 

At  this  lime  Noah  begins  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine  to  them,  for  as  he  had  before  been  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  now  he  becomes  a 
preacher  of  vengeance  :  first  he  tells  them  they 
shall  bo  aU  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  ;  that  for 
tlMfr  aiot  God  repented  they  were  made ;  and 
that  he  would  destroy  them  all :  adding,  that  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  himielf  and  family,  he  re- 
solved to  build  him  a  ship,  to  have  recourse  to 
when  the  water  should  come  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


What  jesting,  what  seom,  what  contempt  dSd 
this  work  expose  the  good  old  man  to  for  abovs 
a  hundred  years?  (ht  so  long  the  work  waalMiUd- 
ing,  as  ancient  authors  sny.  Let  us  repreaeot  t» 
ourselves  in  the  most  lively  manner  how  the  iHtiy 
world  at  that  time  behaved  to  poor  old  Hoak ; 
how  they  took  their  evening  walks  to  see  srhal 
he  was  doing,  and  passed  their  judgment  vpofiit, 
and  upon  the  progress  of  it ;  I  say,  to  PepiWtBt 
this  to  ourselves,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  te 
our  own  witticisms  upon  religion,  and  apoo  tkt 
most  'Solemn  mysterieg  of  divine  worship  ;  bow 
we  damn  tho  serioot  for  enthusiasts,  think  ths 
grave  mad,  and  ihe  sober  melancholy ;  call  re. 
ligion  itself  Flatus  and  Hyppo  ;  make  the  devoal 
ignorant,  the  divine  mercenary,  and  the  wbats 
scheme  of  divinity  a  frame  of  priestcrall;  aad 
thus  no  doubt  the  buildmg  of  an  ark  or  beat, 
or  whatever  they  called  il,  to  float  over  tbt 
mountains,  and  dance  over  the  plains,  what 
could  it  be  but  a  religions  frenzy,  and  the  catft 
that  so  busied  himself,  a  lunatic  ?  and  all  thii  in 
an  age  when  divine  things  came  by  immediate 
revelation  into  the  minds  of  men  I  The  Devil  bbusI 
therefbra  have  made  a  strange  eottqtieat  vpoi 
mankind  to  obliterate  all  the  revervBoe,  vhkli 
but  a  little  before  was  so  strangely  toprmcd 
upon  them  ooneerning  their  Maker. 

This  was  certainly  the  height  of  the  DetfTii 
kingdom,  and  we  shall  never  And  him  arrive  le 
such  a  pitch  again  ;  he  was  then  truly  «kI  lfte> 
rally  the  universal  monarch,  nay,  the  Godolthb 
world  ;  and,  as  all  tyrants  do,  be  governs  thai 
with  an  arbitrary  absolute  sway ;  and  bad  Ml 
God  thought  fit  to  give  him  a  writ  of  ejeetum^ 
nnd  afterwards  drown  him  out  of  prisiriiw,  I 
know  not  what  would  have  been  Iha  eiae;  bt 
might  have  kept  his  hold,  for  aught  1  kbow,  lH 
the  seed  of  the  woman  came  to  braise  his  haad  i 
that  is  to  say,  cripple  his  govemraeni,  dtttbiwM 
him  and  depose  his  power,  as  baa  baesi  ftilMbi  !■ 
the  Messiah. 

But  as  he  was,  I  say,  drowned  oal  of  the  wvrld, 
hia  kingdom  for  the  present  was  at  an  end ;  al 
least,  if  he  bad  a  dominion  be  bad  do  subftetik 
and  as  the  creation  was  in  a  maooer  mMwad*  se 
the  Devil  bad  all  his  work  to  do  over  iftia. 
Unhappy  man  !  how  has  he,  by  his  weak  r^ 
sietance,  made  the  Devil,  recovering  his  hold  too 
easy  to  him,  and  given  him  all  the  a^vasUafA 
except  as  before  excepted,  which  be  btti  bdireF 
Now,  whether  be  retired  in  the  ff aiitiiiMj  mi 
how  be  got  footing  agaifi  after  Koab  mA  fm 
family  were  landed  upon  the  new  Mr^o%  ibilil 
eome  next  to  Inquiret 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF    THS    DSVtL'f  SICONO  EtKOPOM,   AU9  Wttm  W 

ooT  FooTiKo  fw  T0a  axNkWKD  wouji  af  Kit 

VICTOBY    OVER   NOAU   AND   BIS    frACa* 

Tub  story  of  Noah,  his  building  the  ark,  bU  eoi- 
barking  himielf  and  all  nature's  itoek  for  a  a»w 
world  on  board  it,  the  long  voyage  they  t»«^  *"'^ 
the  bad  weather  they  met  with,  thovigb  ' 
embellish  thii  work  very  well,  and  csomr 
much  to  the  purpose  in  this  place,  jret  aa  it  docs 
not  belong  to  the  Devirs  story   (fbr  I  etti^ 
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prov«  what  wome  §u^gesU  vis.,  that  he  was  in  the 
aH[  amonf  tbo  rcit,)  I  say,  for  that  reasoo,  I 
miivt  omit  it. 

And  now.  bavSng  mentioned  Satan's  being^  in 
the  ark,  at  1  *«y,  I  cannot  pTOve  it.  to  there  artj 
f  thioki  some  good  reaMons  to  bdicvc  he  was  not 
there:  Finti — I  know  no  btisinest  he  bad  there ; 
secondiy^-^we  read  of  no  miichief  done  there ; 
and  these,  joined  together,  make  me  conclude  ho 
waa  absent:  the  last  I  chiefly  in»iftt  upon,  that 
we  rend  of  no  mifchtef  dooo  there,  which  if 
he  had  been  in  the  ark^  would  certainly  have 
happened  j  and  therefore,  1  suppose,  rather,  that 
when  he  saw  his  kin^om  diiisolved.  his  subjects 
^^ibgnlphed  ha  an  iDevit&ble  ruio  and  desolci* 
a  sight  suitable  enough  to  him,  except  as  it 
It  tmking  him  for  a  time ;  I  say.  when  he 
saw  this,  he  look  care  to  speed  himBelf  away  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  make  his  retreat  to  a  place 
of  safety  ;  where  that  waa.  ts  no  more  diMcult  to 
us  than  it  was  to  him. 

It  is  suggested,  that  as  he  is  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  he  retired  only  into  that  region.  It 
Is  most  rational  to  suppo«e  he  i^ent  no  furthcn 
on  many  accounts,  of  which  I  thall  apeak  by  and 
by.  Here  he  stayed,  boverln^  in  the  ejirlh's 
atmobphcre,  as  he  bas  often  done  since,  and  per< 
haps  now  docs;  or  If  the  atmosphere  of  thii 
gtebe  was  affected  by  the  indraft  of  the  ab- 
ivirptioo,  as  some  think,  then  he  kept  himself 
upon  the  watch  to  see  what  the  event  of  the  ocw 
phenomenon  would  be ;  and  this  watch,  where- 
ever  it  was,  I  doubt  not  was  us  near  the  earth  as 
he  could  place  himBelf^perliapcfD  the  atmosphere 
of  the  mooo,  or.  In  a  word,  the  next  place  of  re- 
treat he  could  find. 

From  hence  1  took  upon  roe  to  insiit.  that 
Satan  lias  not  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  events 
than  we  ;  I  say,  he  has  not  a  more  certain  know- 
ledge ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  make  stronger 
ooDJe^ures  and  more  rational  concluiions  from 
that  he  sees,  1  wiii  not  deny  ;  and  that  which  he 
m<)flt  outdoes  us  in  is.  thai  he  sees  more  to  eon- 
dude  from  than  we  can.  but  I  am  aaiisficd  he 
knows  noihtng  of  futurity  more  than  we  can  see 
by  observation  and  inference  ;  nor»  for  example, 
did  be  know  whether  God  would  repeople  the 
wortd  any  more  or  no. 

I  must  therefore  albw,  that  he  only  waited  lo 
see  what  would  be  the  event  of  this  strange 
eruption  of  water,  and  what  God  proposed  to  do 
with  the  ark,  and  aJl  that  was  in  it. 

Some  phitosopherB  tetl  us.  besides  what  1 
hinted  above,  that  the  Devil  could  bare  no 
retreat  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  for  that  the  air 
being  wholly  condensed  into  water,  and  hairing 
continually  poured  down  its  streams  to  deluge 
the  earth,  that  body  was  become  so  small,  and 
had  suffered  such  convulsions,  that  there  waji 
but  jnst  enough  air  left  to  surround  the  water, 
or  as  might  serve  by  its  pressure  to  preserve  the 
natural  position  of  things,  and  supply  the  crea- 
tures in  the  ark  with  a  part  to  breathe  in. 

The  atmosphere,  indeed^  might  su^er  some 
iCfiqge  and  unnatural  moUotis  at  that  time,  but 
BiOf»  ih^lieve.  to  that  degree  j  however,  I  will  not 
alQrm  that  there  could  be  room  in  it.  or  is  now. 
for  the  Devil,  much  less  for  all  the  numberless 
Iit|l0iu  of  Satan's  host  i  but  there  was.  and  now 
o«t1«hily  ts,  fufllciont  space  lo  receive  him,  and  a 


Buflicient  body  of  his  troops  for  the  business  he 
{had  for  them  at  that  time,  and  that  is  enoagh  to 
I  the  purpose;  or  if  the  earth^s  atmosphere  did 
suffer  any  particular  convulsion  on  that  occasion, 
ihe  might  make  his  retreat  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  moon,  or  of  Mars,  or  of  Venus,  or  of  any  of 
the  other  plaocls.  or  to  any  other  place;  for  he 
that  is  prince  of  the  air,  could  not  want  retreatt 
in  snch  a  case,  from  whence  he  might  watch  for 
the  issue  of  things ;  certainly  he  did  not  go  for, 
because  his  business  lay  here,  and  he  never  goes 
out  of  hfs  way  of  doing  mischief. 

In  particular,  his  more  than  ordinary  concern 
was,  to  sec  what  would  become  of  the  ark ;  he 
was  wise  enough,  doubtless,  to  see  that  God.  who 
had  direcled  its  making,  imy,  even  the  very  strue- 
tuns  of  it,  would  certainly  take  care  of  it,  preserve 
it  upon  the  water,  and  bring  it  to  tome  place  of 
safety  or  other  ;  though,  where  it  should  be,  the 
Devil,  with  all  his  cunning,  could  not  resolve; 
whether  on  the  same  surface,  the  waters  drawing 
off,  or  in  any  other  created  or  to  be  created 
place ;  and  this  state  of  uncertainty  being  evi- 
dently his  case,  and  which  proves  bis  ignorance 
of  futurity,  it  was  his  business.  I  say,  to  watch 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  for  the  event. 

If  the  ark  was^  as  Mr  Burnet  thinks,  guided 
by  t^o  angels,  they  not  only  held  it  from  founder- 
ing, or  being  fwuliowed  up  in  the  water,  but 
certainly  kept  the  vcaters  calm  about  it.  f^ipecially 
when  the  Lord  brought  a  strong  wind  lo  blow 
over  the  whole  globe  ;  which,  by  the  way.  was  the 
Arst,  and,  1  suppose,  the  only  universal  itorm  that 
ever  blew,  for  to  be  sure  it  blew  ever  the  whole 
sisrface  at  once.  I  say.  if  it  was  thus  guided,  to 
be  sure  the  Devil  faw  it,  and  that  with  envy  and 
regret  that  he  could  do  it  no  injury  \  for  doubt- 
less, hod  it  been  in  the  Devil's  power,  as  God  hod 
drowned  the  whole  race  of  man,  except  what  was 
in  the  ark,  be  would  have  taken  care  to  have 
despatched  them  too,  and  so  made  an  end  of  the 
creation  at  once ;  but  either  he  was  not  empow. 
ered  to  go  to  the  ark,  or  it  was  so  well  guarded 
by  ange]<,  that  when  he  came  near  it  be  could  do 
it  no  harm.  So  it  rested  at  length,  the  waters 
abating,  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
or  somewhere  else  that  way.  and  where  they  say 
a  piece  of  the  keel  is  remaining  to  this  day ;  of 

which,  however,  with  Dr ,  I  say,  I  believe 

not  one  word. 

The  ark  being  lafe  landed,  it  )•  reasonable  to 
believe  Noah  prepared  to  go  on  shore,  as  the  sea- 
men call  it,  aa  soon  as  the  dry  land  began  to 
appear ;  and  here  you  must  allow  me  to  suppose 
Satan,  though  him&eif  clothed  with  a  cloud,  so  aa 
not  to  be  seen,  came  immediately,  and  perching 
on  the  roof,  taw  all  the  hcaven-kcpt  household 
safely  landed,  and  all  the  host  of  living  creatures 
dispefting  themselves  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  aa  the  search  of  their  food  or  other 
proper  occasions  directed  them. 

This  sight  was  enough  ;  Satan  was  at  no  loi« 
to  conclade  from  hence  that  the  design  of  God 

i  to  repeople  the  world  by  the  way  of  ordinary 
generation,  from  the  posterity  of  these  eight  fier- 
ions.  without  creating  any  new  species. 

Very  well,  says  the  Devil,  then  my  advantage 
over  them,  by  the  snare  I  laid  for  poor  Eve,  is 
good  still ;  and  I  am  now  just  where  I  was  af^er 
Adam's  expulsion  from  the  garden,  and  when  I 
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had  Cain  nod  bis  race  to  go  to  work  with  ;  for 
here  it  the  old  e3tpunged  corrupted  race  itill  j  ai 
Cain  waa  tlie  object  then,  so  Nouh  is  my  man 
Qovr,  ftnd  tf  I  do  not  maitcr  him  oao  way  or 
ODotbGrr  I  am  mistaken  in  tuy  mark.  Pardoti 
me  for  makmg  a  speech  for  the  Devil. 

Noah,  b%  with  a  scdbc  of  his  late  coDditiorii 
and  while  the  wonders  of  tho  deluge  were  fresh 
in  hit  mind,  spent  hiii  firat  daya  lq  the  ec&Uclea 
of  hU  toul,  givmg  thaoka,  and  praisiDg  Che  power 
ihat  bud  been  hU  protection  in  and  through  the 
flood  of  waters,  and  which  had,  in  so  miroctilout 
a  manner r  safely  landed  bim  on  the  surface  of  the 
newly«discovered  land;  and  the  text  tells  ns,  ns 
one  of  the  6r3t  thing^s  ho  was  employed  lEtj  lie 
buiit  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt 
o^erioaa  upon  the  altar.     Gen»  viii,  *20. 

While  Noah  was  thus  employed  he  was  safe ; 
the  Devil  himself  could  nowhere  break  in  upon 
bim ;  and  wc  may  suppose,  very  reason  ably,  as 
he  found  the  old  father  invulnerablf,  he  left  him 
for  some  years,  waCchmg,  notwitbslandmg,  all 
passible  advantages  against  his  sons  and  their 
chjldren,  for  now  the  family  began  to  in  crease, 
and  Noah's  sons  hod  several  children ;  whether 
htmself  had  any  more  children  after  the  Hood  or 
not,  that  wc  are  not  arrived  to  any  certainty  about. 

Among  his  sons  the  Devil  found  Japhct  and 
Shem,  goodr  pious,  religious,  und  very  devout 
persons,  serving  God  daily »  after  the  example  of 
their  good  old  father  Noah,  and  he  could  niake 
nothing  of  them,  or  of  any  of  their  posterity;  but 
Ham»  the  second^  or  according  to  sotne  the 
joanger  son  of  Noali,  bad  a  son  who  was  named 
Canaan,  a  loose  young  prodigate  fellow ;  his 
education  was  probably  but  eursory  and  super- 
ficialt  his  father  Ham  not  being  near  so  religious 
and  serious  a  man  as  his  brothers  Sbctn  and 
Japhet  were ;  and  as  Canaan's  education  was 
defecljvc,  so  he  proved,  as  untaught  youth  i;cnc- 
naJly  do,  a  wild,  and  in  short  a  very  wicked  fellow, 
and  consequently  a  fit  tool  for  the  Devil  to  go  to 
work  with, 

Noah,  a  diligent,  industrious  man,  being  with 
all  his  family  thus  planted  in  the  rich  fruitful 
plains  of  Armenia,  or  wherever  you  please,  let 
it  be  near  the  mountains  of  Cuucasus  or  Ararat, 
went  immediately  to  work,  cultivating  and  im- 
irroving  the  soil,  increasing  his  cattle  and  pas* 
tares,  sowing  corn,  and  among  other  things 
planting  trees  for  food;  and  among  the  fruit 
trees  he  planted  vines,  of  the  grapcd  thereof  he 
made  no  doubt,  as  they  still  in  the  same  country 
do  make,  moit  cscelleat  wine,  riehi  lutcioui, 
strong,  and  pleasant, 

I  cannot  come  into  the  notion  of  our  critics, 
who,  to  excuse  Noah  from  the  guilt  of  what  fuU 
lowed  I  or  at  least  from  the  censure,  tell  us  he 
koew  not  the  strength  or  the  nature  of  wine,  but 
that  gathering  the  heavy  clusters  of  the  grapes, 
and  their  own  weight  cruthing  out  their  balmy 
juioei  into  his  hand,  he  tasted  the  tempting 
liquor,  and  that  the  Devil  assisting,  he  was 
charmed  with  the  delicious  fragrance,  and  tasted 
■gain  and  ag»iin,  pressing  it  out  into  a  bowl  or 
dish  that  he  might  mke  a  larger  quantity,  till  at 
length  the  heady  froth  ascended,  and  seizing  his 
brolDr  he  became  intoxicate  and  drunk,  not  in 
the  least  imagining  there  was  any  such  strength 
in  the  jttlce  of  that  oscellent  fruit 


But  to  make  out  thbi  story,  which  is  mdeed 
very  favotirable  for  Nouh,  but  in  itsdf  extreoady 
ridiculous,  you  must  necessarily  foil  into  loiBi 
absurdities,'  and  beg  the  question  most  egn^ 
ously  in  some  particular  c^^ty  which  vaj  of 
arguing  will  by  do  meana  suppose  what  is  st^ 
gested  t  at  first  you  muit  support  there  wu  no 
such  thing  as  wine  made  before  the  deluge,  lad 
that  nobody  had  been  ever  made  drunk  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape  before  Noah,  which«  I  i«y,  is 
begging  the  questmn  in  the  grosaest  manoor. 

If  the  contrary  is  true,  as  t  see  no  reasoti  to 
question ;  if,  I  say,  it  was  true  that  there  iras 
wine  drank,  and  that  men  were  or  had  been 
dm  ok  with  it  before,  they  cannot  then  but  tap- 
pose  that  Noah,  who  was  a  wise,  a  great,  mud  a 
good  man,  and  a  preacher  of  nghteousness,  both 
koew  of  it,  and  without  doubt  had  in  his  preach' 
ing  against  their  crimes,  preached  against  Lhts 
among  the  rest,  upbraid^^d  them  with  it,  reproved 
them  for  it,  and  exhorted  them  against  it. 

Again^  it  is  highly  probable  they  had  grapes 
growing,  and  conscquimtly  wines  iDode  fitm 
them,  in  the  antediluvian  wortdt  bow  else  did 
Noah  come  by  the  vines  which  he  planted  f  For 
wc  are  to  suppose  he  could  pK^nt  no  trees  or 
shfiibs  but  &uch  as  he  found  the  roots  of  in  tibe 
earth,  and  which  no  douht  had  been  there  befort 
tn  their  highest  perfection,  and  had  coosequcatly 
grown  up  and  brought  forth  the  some  luscious 
fruit  before. 

Besides,  as  be  found  the  roots  of  the  vineiw  M 
ho  understood  what  they  were  and  whjit  fnilt 
they  bore,  or  elie  It  may  be  supposed  alao  bo 
would  not  have  planted  them  ;  for  he  ptaated 
ihem  for  their  fruit,  as  he  did  it  in  the  proririoa 
be  was  making  for  his  subsistence,  and  tbe  lal^ 
sistence  of  his  family :  nnd  if  he  did  not  know 
what  they  were,  he  would  not  have  set  tbe]*, 
for  ho  was  not  planting  for  diversion  but  for 
profit. 

Upon  the  whole  it  seems  plain  to  me  he  hmw 
what  he  did  UB  well  when  he  planted  tbe  Tiaee  at 
when  he  pressed  out  the  grapes  ;  and  sJao  whtm 
he  drank  the  juice  that  he  knew  it  was  wina,  vis 
strong  and  would  make  him  drunk  If  be  look 
enough  of  it.  He  knew  that  other  men  had  bam 
drunk  with  such  liquor  before  the  fiood^  aad 
thill  he  had  reprehended  them  for  it;  and  there* 
fare  it  was  not  his  ignorance,  but  the  Deril  look 
him  at  some  advantage,  when  his  appetite  was 
eager,  or  he  thirsty,  and  the  liquor  cooling  aod 
pleasant ;  and,  in  short,  as  Eve  said,  the  serpeot 
beguiled  her  and  she  did  eat,  so  the  Dev^il  be- 
guildcd  Noah  and  he  did  drink.  The  tempCatioa 
Hat  too  strong  for  Noah»  not  the  wine  ;  befcacv 
well  enough  what  ho  did,  but  as  the  dninkarAi 
say  to  this  day,  it  was  so  good  he  could  not  fer. 
bear  it,  and  so'  he  got  drunk  before  be  was  aware ; 
or  as  our  ordinary  speetli  cxpretsei  it,  ^  he  ves 
overtaken  with  drink ;"  and  ftlr  Pool  aad  alte 
expositors  arc  partly  of  the  same  mtnd. 

No  sooner  was  the  poor  old  man  conqmeredi 
and  the  wine  had  lightened  his  head,  but  it  mmj 
be  supposed  ho  falls  off'  from  tbe  chair  or  bcDOi 
where  he  sate,  and  tumbling  backwaid^  Ui 
clothes,  which  in  those  hot  countries  were  obI| 
loose  open  robeSt  like  the  vests  which  tbe  Aitt^ 
nians  wear  to  thts  day,  Ay  ing  abroad,  or  tho 
Devil  so  assisting  on  purpose  to  expose  bim,  ho 
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Iaj  there  la  ft  naked,  iadeeent  posiitre,  not  fit  to 
be  feen. 

Id  thit  juncture,  who  thouid  come  by  but 
jouDjf  Canaan,  saf  some;  or,  ai  others  think, 
this  young  fellow  attacked  him  by  way  of  kind- 
nets  and  pretended  ofibction ;  prompted  bis 
grandfather  to  driokt  on  pret<?Dce  of  the  wine 
bdnf  good  for  bitn  and  proper  for  the  support  of 
his  old  age,  and  subtty  set  upon  him,  drink  log 
alio  with  him,  and  m  (his  head  being  too  strong 
for  the  old  rnan's)  drank  him  dowHj  and  thea^ 
devil  like,  triumphed  over  him ;  boasted  of  his 
conquest,  insulted  the  body  as  it  were  dead,  un- 
covered liim  on  purpose  to  expose  him,  and 
leaving  him  in  that  indecent  posture,  went  and 
made  sport  with  it  to  his  father  Ham,  who,  in 
that  part,  wicked  like  himself,  did  the  same  to 
his  brethren,  Japbct  and  Shcm ;  but  they,  tike 
cnodest  and  good  men,  far  from  carrying  on  the 
wicked  insult  on  their  parent,  went  and  covered 
him,  as  the  scripture  expresses  it,  and  as  may  be 
fupposedt  informed  him  he  had  been  abused^  and 
by  whom. 

Why  else  should  Noah,  when  he  came  to  bim- 
leir,  shew  hts  resentment  so  much  against  Canaan 
bif  grandson,  rather  than  o gainst  Ham  his  father^ 
and  who  it  is  supposed  in  the  story  the  guilt 
chiefiy  lay  upon?  We  sec  the  curse  is,  as  it 
were,  laid  wholly  upon  Canaan,  the  grandson, 
mod  not  a  word  of  the  father  is  mentioned.  Gen. 
hu  25,  26,  27,  '^  Cursed  be  Canaun,  a  servant  of 
■enrants  shall  he  be,'*  &c. 

ThM  Ham  was  guilty,  that  li  certain  from  the 
history  of  fact,  but  I  cannot  but  suppose  his 
grandson  was  the  occasion  of  ic ;  and  in  this  ease 
the  Devil  seems  to  have  made  Canaan  the  instru 
ment  or  tool  to  delude  Nonh,  and  draw  him  into 
drunkenness,  as  he  made  the  ikcrpent  the  tool  to 
beguile  Eve,  and  draw  her  into  disobedience. 

Possibly  Canaan  might  do  it  without  design  at 
first,  but  might  be  brought  Into  ridicule  and 
moke  a  jest  of  the  oSd  patriarch  afterward,  as  is 
too  frequent  since  in  the  practice  of  our  days 
bat  I  rather  believe  he  did  it  realty  with  a  wicked 
desfgn,  and  on  purpose  to  eipose  and  insult  his 
reverend  old  parent ;  and  this  seems  more  likely 
loo,  because  of  the  great  bitterness  with  which 
Noah  resented  It,  after  he  come  to  be  infornied 
of  ft 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  Devil  certainly  made 
a  great  conquest  here,  and  as  to  outward  appear* 
anec,  no  less  than  that  which  he  gained  before 
over  Adam;  nor  did  the  Devil's  victory  consist 
barely  in  his  having  drawn  in  the  only  righteous 
man  of  the  whole  antediluvian  world,  and  so 
beginning  or  initiating  the  new  young  progeny 
with  a  crime;  but  here  was  the  great  oracle 
silenced  at  once  ;  the  preucher  of  righteousness, 
for  such  no  doubt  he  would  h3.\e  been  to  the  new 
world,  ai  he  was  to  the  old>  I  say,  tho  preacher 
was  turned  out  of  oihce,  or  his  mouth  stopped, 
which  was  worse ;  nay*  it  was  a  stopping  of  his 
month  in  the  worst  kind,  far  worse  than  stopping 
his  breath,  for  had  he  died,  the  office  had  de- 
scended to  bis  sons  Shem  and  Juphet,  hut  he  was 
dead  to  the  office  of  an  instructor,  though  alive  as 
to  his  being;  for  of  what  force  could  his  preach- 
Ingi  be,  who  had  thus  fallen  himself  into  the  moci 
ih«meful  and  beastly  excess? 

Beildeif  lome  are  of  the  opinio  n»  though  I 


hope  without  ground,  that  Koah  was  not  only 
overtaken  once  in  his  drink,  but  that,  being  fallen 
into  that  sin,  it  became  habitual,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  it  a  great  while,  and  that  it  was  this 
which  is  the  meaning  of  his  being  uncovered  in 
his  tent,  and  that  his  son  saw  his  nakedness; 
that  is,  he  continually  exposed  himself  for  a  long 
time,  a  hundred  years^  say  they,  and  that  his  son 
Ham,  and  his  grandson  Canaan  having  drawn 
him  into  it,  kept  him  in  it,  encouraged  and 
prompted  it,  and  all  the  white  Satan  still  prompt- 
ing  them,  joined  their  scoffs  and  contempt  of  him, 
with  their  wicked  endeavours  to  promote  the 
wickedness ;  and  both  vrfth  as  much  saccesa  aa 
the  Devil  himself  could  wish  for. 

Then  as  for  his  two  sons  modestly  and  decently 
covering  their  father,  they  tell  us,  that  represents 
Shcm  and  Japhet  applying  themselves  in  a  hum- 
ble and  dutiful  manner  to  their  father,  to  entreat 
and  beseech  him  to  consider  his  ancient  glory,  hU 
own  pious  exhortations  to  the  late  drowned 
world,  and  to  consider  the  offence  which  he  gave 
by  his  evil  courses  to  God,  and  the  scandal  to  hit 
whole  family,  and  also  that  they  are  brought  in 
el^ectually  prevailing  upon  him ;  and  that  then 
Moah  cursed  the  wickedness  of  Ham's  degenerate 
race.  In  testimony  of  his  sincere  lepentanco  after 
the  fact. 

The  story  is  not  so  very  unlikely  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  to  be  proved,  and  therefore  we 
had  better  take  it  as  we  find  it,  namely,  for  one 
single  act ;  but  suppose  it  was  so«  it  is  still  ccr. 
tain  that  Noah*B  preaching  was  sadly  (nterrupted, 
the  energy  of  his  words  fattened,  and  the  force 
of  his  persuasions  enervated  and  abated  by  bis 
shameful  fail  ;  that  he  was  etfectually  silenced 
for  an  instructor  ever  after,  and  this  was  as 
much  as  the  Devil  had  occasion  for;  and,  there- 
fore, indeed  we  read  little  more  of  him,  except 
that  he  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  0ood  ;  nay,  we  do  not  so  much  as  read  that 
he  had  any  more  children,  but  the  contrary,  nor 
indeed  could  Noah  have  any  more  children,  ex- 
cept by  his  old  and  perhaps  superannuated  wife, 
who  it  was  very  likely  he  had  had  four  or  five 
hundred  years,  unless  you  will  suppose  he  was 
allowed  to  marry  some  of  his  own  progenyi 
daughters  or  granddaughters,  which  we  do  not 
suppose  was  allowed,  no  not  to  Adam  himself. 

This  was  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  the 
Devil's  policy,  and  a  fatal  instance  of  his  unhappy 
diligence,  namely,  that  the  door  of  the  ark  was 
no  sooner  open,  and  the  face  of  the  world  hardly 
dry  from  the  universal  destruction  of  mankind, 
but  he  was  at  work  among  them  ;  and  that  not 
only  to  form  a  general  defection  among  the  race, 
upon  the  foot  of  the  original  taint  of  nature,  but 
like  a  bold  Devil  he  strikes  at  the  very  root,  and 
flics  at  the  next  general  representative  of  man- 
kind, attacks  the  head  of  the  family,  that  in  his 
miscarriage  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  reformation 
of  the  new  world  should  receive  an  early  check, 
and  should  be  at  once  prevented;  I  say,  like  a 
I  bold  Devil,  he  strikes  at  the  root,  and  alasf  poor 
unhappy  Noah,  he  proved  too  weak  for  him, 
Satan  prevaded  in  his  very  first  attempt,  and  got 
the  victory  over  him  at  once. 

Noah  thns  overcome,  and  Satan's  conquest 
carried  on  to  the  utmost  of  hts  own  wishes,  the 
Devil  had  little  more  to  do  b  the  worki  for  some 
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«gM  tbfa  %9  carry  oa  a  u&iv^rMii  degeaeracy 
ao^oag  mankiod,  and  to  fiolih  it  by  a  ItJte  Uili- 
gi&t  appUoatioD,  in  deluding  the  generality  of  the 
f«c«t  luid  them  ai  thej  catuo  on  gradually  into 
liib ;  ibia  be  found  the  less  difficultv  because  af 
ibo  first  defectioo,  which  spread  like  a  cootagioa 
upon  the  earth  immttdiataly  after. 

The  first  evidenoa  wa  have  of  his  success  in 
this  mischievous  design  ivaji  in  the  building  that 
fraat  stupendous  staircase,  for  such  it  seems  it 
fpaa  intended,  culled  Babet^  which  if  the  whole 
world  had  not  been  drunk,  or  otherwiie  iofntu- 

£4,  they  would  never  have  undertaken ;  even 
too  himself  could  nercr  have  prevailed  with 
sm  to  undertake  such  a  piepoiUrous  piece  of 
work,  for  it  hod  neither  end  normeans,  possibility 
nor  probability,  in  it, 

I  must  confe&s  1  am  someiimci  apt  to  vindicate 
OMT  old  anoeators  in  toy  thoughts,  from  the 
charge  itadf«  aa  we  generally  underitand  it, 
namely,  that  they  really  doalgoed  to  build  a 
iavner  which  should  reach  up  t^  Heaven,  or  that 
it  should  secure  them  in  case  of  another  flood 
and  Father  Cusaubon  is  of  my  opinion,  whether 
1  am  of  hig  or  no,  is  a  question  by  itscir;  his 
opinion  ia  that  the  confusion  was  nothing  but  a. 
bleach  among  the  undertaken  and  directors  of 
the  work,  and  that  the  bitifdin^  was  designed 
chiefly  for  a  store- bouse  for  proviaionx,  in  oaae  of 
a  second  deluge ;  as  to  their  notbn  of  its  reaoh- 
ing  up  to  Heave  a.  he  takes  the  expression  to  be 
allegoncoJ  rather  than  literal,  and  only  to  mean 
that  it  should  be  exoeediog  high ;  perhaps  they 
might  not  ho  astroooOMra  asiongh  to  measure  the 
diaUnce  of  space  between  the  earth  and  HeaveDi 
i»  we  pretend  to  do  now ;  but  aa  Noah  was  tlMo 
ilive.  and  as  we  believe  all  his  three  seos  were  so 
too,  they  were  able  to  have  informed  them  how 
absurd  it  was  to  sup  pose  either  the  one  or  the  other* 
namely^  first,  that  they  could  buitd  up  to  Heaven, 
or,  secondly,  that  they  could  build  tirm  enough  to 
reaist,  or  high  enonis^h  to  overtop  the  waters,  aup 
poking  such  another  tlood  thould  happen;  I 
would  rather  think  that  it  was  only  that  they 
intended  to  build  a  most  glorious  and  ma:gnificent 
Qity,  where  they  might  all  inhabit  together ;  and 
that  Ihia  tower  was  to  be  built  for  ornament  and 
alto  for  strength,  or  as  above,  and  for  a  storehouse 
to  lay  up  vast  mugaztnes  of  provisions,  in  case  of 
extrnorditiary  floods  or  other  cvcntSp  the  city 
being  buiEt  in  a  great  plain,  namely,  the  plains  of 
Sbtniar  near  the  river  EuphrateB. 

But  the  story,  as  it  is  recorded,  suits  better 
with  Satan's  measures  at  that  time ;  and  as  be 
waa  from  the  beginning  prompting  them  to  every- 
thiiw  that  waa  contrary  to  tbe  happiness  of  man, 
•n  tb»  more  prvpoiterotit  It  was,  and  the  more 
ineonsiatent  with  common  sense,  the  more  to  his 
purpose ;  and  it  showed  the  more  what  a  com 
pleto  conquest  he  had  gained  over  the  reason,  as 
well  aa  the  religion  of  mankind  at  that  time. 

Again,  it  is  evident  in  this  case^  they  were  not 
only  acting  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  but 
eoDtrary  to  tbe  design  and  to  the  command  of 
Heaven;  for  God*s  command  was,  that  they 
sbnuld  replenish  the  earthy  that  is,  that  ihey 
should  spread  their  habitations  over  it,  and  people 
the  whole  globe ;  whereaa  they  were  pitching  in 
one  places  aa  if  they  were  not  to  mttltiply  sufli- 
cieni  to  lake  up  any  aiore. 


But  what  oared  the  Devil  for  that,  or,  lo  pU 
It  a  little  handsomer,  that  was  what  Satan  alsid 
at ;  for  it  was  enough  to  him  to  bvipg  iMiitiBlt 
to  act  just  contrary  to  what  H««veA  Iwd 
or  commanded  them  in  anytbiog,  aid  if 
In  everything* 

But  God  himself  put  a  stop  to  tbi* 
piece  of  work,  and  it  was  tUne  Indeed  t«  do  asw    i 
for  a  madder  thing  the  Devil  bimadf  never  pria- 
posed  to  them  ;  I  say,  God  himaelf  pnt  to  a  stop 
to  this  new  underttiking,  and   diiappoinied  the 
DevU ;  and  how  waa  it  done  ?  not  in  judgnoil 
and  anger,  as  pcrbapa  tbe  Devil  expected  and 
hoped  for,  but  as  pitying  the  simplicity  id  that 
dreaming  creature  man,  he  confused  their  s| 
or,  as    some  say,  divided   and  oonfoaed 
couacili,  so  that  they  could  not  igree  willl 
another,  which  would  bo  the  same  tbitif  •• 
to  uodcratand  one  another;  or  be  put  a  new 
shibboleth  upon  their  tongues^  tbereby  soparating 
'them  into  tribes  or  families,  for  by  tbb  every 
J  family   found   themselves  under  a  necessity  tt 
keeping  together,  and  this  naturally  increased 
ihait  differing  jargons  of  langnagat  for  at  first  it 
might  be  no  nK>re. 

What  a  oonfosioQ  this  wai  to  then  we  all 
know,  by  their  being  obliged  to  leave  off  tbeir 
building,  and  immediately  separating  one  frwi 
another ;  but  what  a  surprise  it  waa  ie  the  tH 
Serpent,  that  remains  to  be  comidercd  o^  Ibf 
indeed  tt  belooga  to  his  history. 

Satan  had  never  met  with  any  dlsappolDtaMW 
in  all  his  wicked  attempts  tiU  imw  ;  wr  first,  he 
succeeded  even  to  triumph  upon  £ve.  be  did  tbe 
like  upon  Cain,  and,  in  short,  upon  the  whole 
world,  one  man  (Noah)  excepted  ;  when  b* 
blended  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  «f 
Hell,  for  so  the  word  is  understood,  together,  li 
promiscuous  voluptnous  living  as  weU  as  gfP 
ration* 

As  to  the  deluge,  authors  are  not  agreed  wli^ 
ther  it  was  a  di^ppointmcnt  to  the  Dtvit  or 
it  might  be  indeed  a  surprise  to  him,  for 
Noah  had  preached  of  it  for  a  hundred 
together,  yet  as  be  (Satan)  daily  prompted 
people  not  to  heed  or  believe  what  that  old  felbw  1 1 
Noah  said  to  them,  and  to  ridicule  his  whimaical  " 
building  a  monstrous  tub  to  swim  or  ioat  JB«  '| 
when  the  said  deluge  should  come  i  ao  lamd^  l| 
the  opinion  he  did  not  believe  it  himaeli^  ftod  tm  i 
positive  he  could  not  foresee  it  by  any  fam^  \ 
into  futurity  that  be  was  master  of.  ^ 

It  is  true  the  astronomera  tell  as  there  waf  t^ 
very  terrible  comet  seen  in  the  atr,  that  il 
peared  for  180  days  before  the  flood  contin) 
and  that,  aa  it  approached  nearer  and 
every  day  all  the  while,  so  tfaat  at  but  It  burU 
and  fell  down  In  a  continual  spent  or  stresoD  of 
water,  being  of  a  yfity  watery  fabstanoc^  and  tbi 
quantity  so  great  that  it  was  forty  days  a  fotting; 
so  that  this  comet  not  only  foretold  tbe  deluge  or 
drowning  of  the  earth,  but  actually  performed  it* 
and  drowned  it  from  itself. 

But  to  leave  this  tale  to  them  tbftt  totd  it.  tert 
us  consider  the   Devil  surprised   and    a 
amazed  at  the  absorption  or  inundation,  or 
ever  we  are  to  call  it,  of  the  earth  in  the  d 
not,  t  say,  that  he  was  much  conocmcd  at  ft* 
perhaps  just  the  contrary ;   and  if  God  would 
drown  it  again,  and  M  often  of  he  tbom^  ^  I 
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do  pat  iise  hf  Miirtbiog  I  meet  with  in  SAtan'i 
tataiM7»  or  in  the  oAture  of  him,  that  he  would 
bi  ai  oil  diiturb«d  at  it ;  dl  that  1  can  lee  in  it, 
Uiat  coald  give  Satan  any  concern,  would  be 
t|i«t  til  hl«  favour] Us  were  ^one,  and  he  had  hii 
work  to  do  over  again,  to  Uy  a  foundation  for  a 

tOew  comtuest  in  the  generation  that  wai  to  come. 
0iit  in  tbii  bii  prospect  was  fair  enough,  for  why 
ihouid  he  be  diicou raged  when  he  had  now  eight 
people  t4)  work  upon,  who  met  with  inch  lucceia 
when  be  bad  but  two?  and  why  ibould  be  qucft* 
lion  breaking  in  now  where  nature  wiis  already 
vitiltcd  Mid  corrupted,  when  be  hod  before  con- 
qiaer^ed  the  ■nmo  nature,  when  in  its  primitive 
reditudc  and  purity,  just  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  Maker,  and  fortified  with  the  awe  of  his 
high  And  solemn  eoramand  just  given  them,  nnd 
tlw  threstening  of  death  also  ancesed  to  it,  if 

OfOlMIl  ? 

But  t  go  btck  to  the  affair  of  Babel :  this  oon- 

IlkNioii  of  languogo  or  of  councils,  take  it  which 
mmy  yoo  will,  at  the  6rst  di£:ippotntment  that  1 
ind  the  Devil  met  with,  in  all  his  attempti  and 
{>reotices  upon  maitkifiti,  or  upon  the  new  crea- 
turct  wliivh  I  mentioned  nbovc  ;  for  now  he  fore> 
Mw  what  wottid  Mow,  namely,  that  the  people 
vottid  fepivito  wid  apread  themselves  over  tbe 
%hol«  lumoo  of  Ihe  oartb.  and  a  thouiaod  new 
Mtnoi  of  MtioQi  would  appoart  in  which  he 
J  therefore  prepares  bimfeif  to  oebaTe  as  he  should 
fll    pee  o<Lcasion, 

H        How  the  Devil  learned  to  speak  all  the  lan- 

^    Boagef  that  were  now  to  he  used,  and  how  many 

1    lanfuages  there  were,  the  several  ancient  writers 

n    of  tho  Devirs  story  have  not  yet  determined ; 

aoBie  tell  us  they  were  divided  only  into  fifteen 

aome  into  seventy-two,  others  into  one  hundred 

and  eighty,  and  others  again  into  several  thou- 


[t  also  remains  a  doubt  with  me,  and,  I  sup« 
pose,  wiit  be  so  with  others  also,  whether  Satan 
has  yet  found  out  a  method  to  convene  with 
mankind^  without  the  help  of  language  and  words, 
or  not :  seeing  man  has  no  other  medium  of  con- 
vening, no,  not  with  himself.  Thiit  I  have  not 
time  to  enter  upon  here;  however,  this  seems 
plain  to  me,  viz,,  that  the  Devil  soon  learned  to 
oukfl  mankind  understand  him,  whatever  Inn^ 
foafie  ha  spoke,  and  no  doubt  but  he  found  ways 
and  moans  to  understand  them,  whatever  language 
Ihey  spoke. 

Alter  the  confusion  of  languages,  the  people 
iieoesaarily  sorted  themselves  into  Gsmilies  and 
irtboa,  every  family  understanding  their  own 
particular  speech,  and  that  only ;  and  these 
funiljes  multiplying,  grew  into  nations,  and  those 
nations  wanting  room,  and  seeking  out  habitA' 
tioos,  wandered  tome  this  way,  some  that,  till 
they  found  out  countries  respectively  proper  for 
their  settling,  and  there  ihey  became  a  kingdom, 
spreading  and  potsossiog  still  more  and  more  land 
aa  their  people  toevMiied,  till  at  lost  the  whole 
oarth  was  scarooly  big  enough  for  them.  This 
presented  Satan  with  an  opportunity  to  break  in 
upon  their  morals  at  aoothpr  door,  vi£.  their 
pride;  for,  men  being  naturally  proud  and  ettvl 
oita,  nations  and  tribes  began  to  jostle  with  one 
aaother  for  room  ;  either  one  nation  enjoyed 
better  accommodations,  or  had  a  better  soil,  or 
a  mofe  fa vo arable  climate,  than  another;  and 


these,  being  numerous  and  itfong,  thrust  the 
other  out  and  encroached  upon  their  land ;  the 
other,  liking  thdr  situation,  prepare  for  their 
defence,  and  so  began  oppression,  invasion,  war, 
battic,  and  btood.  Satan  all  the  nhile  beating  the 
drums,  and  his  attendants  clapping  their  hands 
OS  men  do  when  ihey  set  dogs  on  upon  one 
onot  her. 

The  bringing  mankind  thus  to  war  and  con* 
fusion,  as  it  was  the  first  game  the  Devil  played 
after  the  confounding  of  languages  and  divisions 
at  Babe),  so  it  was  a  conquest  upon  mankind, 
purely  devilish,  born  from  Hell,  and  so  exactly 
tinctured  with  Satan^s  original  sin^  Ambition, 
that  it  really  transformed  men  into  mere  devils; 
for  when  is  man  transformed  into  the  very  image 
of  Satan  himself,  when  is  he  turned  into  a  mere 
devil,  if  it  is  not  when  he  is  fighting  with  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  dipping  his  bands  in  tbe 
blood  of  his  oi^n  kind?  Let  hii  picture  be  con- 
sidered— the  fire  of  hell  flames  or  sparkles  in  his 
eyes ;  a  voracious  grin  sits  upon  his  countenance  j 
rage  and  fury  distort  the  muscles  of  his  face ',  hli 
pasaions  agitate  bis  whole  body,  and  he  is  meta* 
morphoted  from  a  comely,  beauteous,  angelic 
creature,  into  a  fury,  a  satyr,  a  terrible  and 
frightful  monster,  nay,  into  a  devil  -,  for  Satan 
himself  is  described  by  the  same  word  which  on 
his  very  account  is  changed  into  a  substantive, 
and  the  devils  are  called  furies. 

This  sowing  the  seeds  of  strife  in  the  world, 
and  bringing  nations  to  fight  and  moke  war  upon 
one  another,  would  take  up  a  ^rcut  part  of  the 
Devirs  history,  and  abuo dance  of  extraordinary 
things  would  occur  in  relating  the  particulars ; 
for  ihere  have  been  very  great  conflngrations 
kindled  in  the  world,  by  the  artifice  of  hell,  under 
this  head,  viz*,  of  making  war;  in  which  it  has 
been  the  Devil's  masterpiece,  and  he  has  indeed 
shown  himself  a  workman  in  it,  that  he  has 
wheedled  mankind  into  strange  unnatural  notions 
of  things,  in  ord*^  to  propagate  ojid  support  the 
fighting  principle  in  the  world  ;  such  as  laws  of 
war,  fair  fighting,  behaving  like  men  of  honour, 
fighting  at  the  last  drop,  and  the  like,  by  which 
killing  and  murdering  is  understood  to  be  justi- 
fiable. Virtue  and  a  true  grcatneas  of  spirit  If 
rated  now  by  rules  which  God  never  appointed, 
and  the  standard  of  honour  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  reason  and  of  nature.  Bravery  ii 
denominated  not  from  a  fearless,  undaunted  spirit 
in  the  just  defence  of  life  and  liberty,  but  from  a 
daring  deliance  of  God  and  man,  fighting,  killing, 
and  treading  under  foot  hts  fellow  creatures,  at 
the  ordinary  command  of  the  oflSccr,  whether  it 
be  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  it  be  in  a  juAt 
defence  of  life,  and  our  country's  lifej  that  is, 
liberty,  or  whether  it  be  for  the  support  of  injury 
and  oppression, 

A  prudefnt  avoiding  causelen  quarrels  is  called 
cowardice,  and  to  take  an  affront^  baieoeia  and 
meanness  of  spirit ;  to  refuse  fighting  and  put^ 
ting  life  at  a  cast  on  the  point  of  tbe  twon},  a 
practice  forbid  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  alt 
good  government,  is  yet  called  cowardice ;  and 
a  man  is  bound  to  die  duelling,  or  live  and  be 
laughed  at. 

This  trumping  up  these  Imaginary  things  called 
bravery  and  gallantry,  naming  them  virtue  and 
honour,  is  all  from  the  Devil's  new  managemenrt 
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Add  bia  lubtiltj  inHtif  acinic  the  mindi  of  men  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  God  and  nature,  and  to  net 
■gaijist  hit  S€DNs ;  nor,  but  for  his  artifice  in  the 
management,  could  it  be  pouibte  that  such  in^ 
consistencies  could  go  down  with  mankind,  or 
they  could  pass  »uch  ab.«urd  thEnga  among  them 
for  reasoning:  for  example,  A  if  found  in  bed 
with  B's  wife,  B  ii  the  person  injured,  and  there 
fore  offended,  and  commg  into  the  chamber  with 
hit  sword  in  his  hand,  A  eidaims  loudly;  *'  Why, 
■ir,  you  won't  murder  me,  will  you  ?  As  you 
are  a  man  of  honour,  let  me  rise  and  take  my 
sword," 

A  very  good  story  indeed  I  fit  for  nobody  but 
the  Devil  to  put  into  any  man's  head  ;  but  so  it 
is,  6  being  put  in  mind,  forsooth,  that  he  la  a 
man  of  honour,  starts  back  and  must  act  the 
honourable  part ;  so  he  iets  A  get  up,  put  on  his 
clothes,  and  take  his  sword ;  then  they  Bght,  and 
B  is  kilted  for  his  honour ;  whereas,  had  the  laws 
of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  reason,  taken  place,  the 
adulterer  &nd  the  adultereis  should  have  been 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  before  the  judge,  and 
being-  taken  in  the  fact,  should  have  been  imme- 
dkteiy  sentenced,  he  to  tho  block  and  she  to  the 
stake,  and  the  innocent,  abused  husband  had  no 
reason  to  have  run  any  risk  of  his  life  for  being 
made  a  cuckold. 

But  thus  has  Satan  abused  the  reason  of  man ; 
and  if  a  mon  does  me  the  greatest  iojury  in  the 
world,  1  must  do  myself  justice  upon  him,  by 
venturing  my  life  upon  an  even  lay  with  him,  and 
muiit  fight  him  upon  eqtial  hazard,  in  which  the 
injured  person  is  as  often  killed  as  the  person 
offering  ibe  injury*  Suppose  now  it  be  in  the 
same  case  as  above,  a  man  abuses  my  wife,  and 
(hen,  to  give  me  sat ia faction,  tells  me  he  will 
fiifht  me,  which  the  French  call  doiny?  me  reason. 
No  sir,  say  1,  let  me  lie  with  your  wife  too,  and 
then,  if  you  desire  it,  I  may  fight  you ;  then  I  am 
upon  even  terms  with  you.  But  tbi«,  indeed,  is 
the  reasoning  which  the  Devil  bus  bruug;ht  mtin* 
kind  to  at  this  day.  But  to  go  back  to  the  sub> 
ject,  y\t,f  the  Devil  bringing  the  niitions  to  fall 
out,  and  to  quarrel  for  room  in  the  world,  and 
io  to  fight  in  order  to  dispossess  one  anotber  of 
their  settloraents :  this  began  at  a  time  when 
certainty  there  were  places  enough  in  tho  world 
for  every  one  to  choose  in;  and  therefore  the 
Devil,  not  the  want  of  eibow*room,  must  have 
been  the  occasion  of  it ;  and  it  is  carried  on  ever 
iioce,  ai  apparently  fiom  the  same  interest,  and 
by  the  tame  original. 

But  we  shall  meet  with  this  part  again  very 
often  in  the  Dcvil'a  story,  and  as  we  bring  him 
farther  on  in  the  management  of  mankind ;  f 
therefore  lay  it  by  for  the  present,  and  come  to 
the  next  steps  the  Devil  took  with  mankind  after 
the  coufuiion  of  languages,  and  this  was  in  the 
alfdir  of  worship*  It  does  not  appear  yet  that 
ever  the  Devil  was  so  bold  as  either,  ' 

J*  To  act  himself  up  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
God,  or,  which  is  si  ill  worse, 

2.  To  persuade  man  to  lietieve  there  was  no 
God  at  all  to  worship. 

Both  these  are  introduced  since  the  deluge,  one 
indeed  by  the  Devil,  who  soon  found  means  Co 
iet  himself  up  for  a  God  in  many  parts  of  the 
worlds  and  holds  it  to  this  day ;  but  the  last  is 
brought  in  by  the  invention  of  maop  In  which  it' 


must  be  confessed  man  baa  out-sinned  tbe  Dtvflj 
for,  to  do  Satan  justice,  be  never  thought  it  «iiild 
ever  pass  upon  mankind,  or  that  Anything  M 
gross  would  go  down  with  them  ;  so  that*  fm 
short,  these  modern  casuists,  in  the  reach  of  OW 
days,  have,  I  say,  out-sinned  the  Devil. 

As  then  both  these  are  modern  iarefttioai^ 
Satan  went  on  gradually,  and  tieiog  to  work  upoa 
human  nature  by  stratagem,  not  by  for«i^  ll 
would  have  been  too  gross  to  have  aet  himaeif  up 
as  an  object  of  worship  at  first ;  it  was  to  be  dono 
step  by  step.     For  example  : 

1*  It  woi  sufficient   to   bring  mankind   to  ■ 

neglect  of  God,  to  worship  him  by  halwM^ 

and  give  little  or  no  regard  to  his  fawa,  aai 

so  grow  looso  and  immoral,  in  direct  oa»* 

tradictioQ  to  his  commands ;  thia  vrould  not 

go  down  with  them  at  6nt,  so  the  DivQ 

went  on  gradually. 

2.  From  a  negligence  in  wonhipping  tho  true 

God,  he  by  degrees  introduced  the  worvhip 

of  false  Gods  ;  and  to  introduce  tfab  he  !»•- 

gan  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  called  ki 

the  holy  text  the  host  of  heaven.     TImm 

had  greater  majesty  upon  them,  and  atainad 

fitter  to  command  the  homage  of  niankind ; 

so  it  was  not  the  hardest  thing  in  the  wortd 

to  bring  men,  when  they  bad  once  forgottan 

tho  true  Godf  to  embrace  the  worahip  S  radl 

Gods  as  those. 

3u  Having  thus  debauched  their  principles  In 

worship,  and   led   them  from  the  true  aod 

only  object  of  worship  to  a  false,  it  was  tht 

easier  to  carry  them  on  ^  so  in  a  few  gra4»* 

tions  more  he  brought  them  to  downr%lit 

idolatry,  and  even  In  that  idolatry  be  pf«« 

ceeded  gradually  too;  for  he  began  with  awM 

names,   such    as    were    venenible    to    th« 

thoughts  of  men,  as  Baal  or   Bell,  whkSbh, 

in  Choldaic   or  Hebrew,  iignJftei   Lofd  m 

sovereign,  or  mighty  and  mapiiAonl*  nod 

this  was  therefore  a  name  ascribed  fttftfsc  l« 

the  true  God ,  but  afterwards  they  deaeeskded 

to  make  images  and  figures  to  represent  Utn, 

and  then  Ibey  were  called  by  the  «am«  naiii% 

as  Baal,  Baalim,  and  afterwards  Bell  i  from 

which,   by    a    Hellish    degencraey,    Satu 

brought  mankind   to  adore  every  bloek  af 

their  own  hewing,  and  to  worshipping  stoeksi 

stones,    monsters,    hobgobltos,    and    evsfjf 

sordid,  frightful  thing,  and  at  last  the  Devil 

hiooaelf. 

What  nations  some  people  may  entertain  of 

the  forwardness  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world  ti 

run  into  idolatry,  I  do  not  inquire  here.      I  kne* 

they  tell  us  strange  things,  of  its  being  the  pi^ 

duct  of  mere  nature,  one  remove  from  ita  pntti- 

tive   state ;    but   1,    who  pretend    to    liave   i* 

critically  inquired  into  Satan's  history,  eao  asBrt 

you,  and  that  from  very  good  authority,  ibnt  llie 

Devil  did  not  find  it  so  easy  a  task  to   '  " 

the  knowledge  of  the  true.  God,  in  ill 

and  consciences  of  men,  as  tbote  people      ^ 

It  is  true  he  carried  things  a  great  length  m^ 
der  the  patriarchal  government  of  the  fint  af«« 
but  still  he  wa^  1,GU0  yean  bringioe  it  m  p§m  i 
and  though  we  have  rtaaoo  f  o  beliete  tlie  eW 
world,  before  the  flood,  was  arrived  to  a  wty 
great  height  of  wickedness,  and  Ovid  tery  nobiy 
describes  il  by  the  war  of  the  Tit«ns   agalait 
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aupHcr.  j«t  we  do  not  tead  that  ever  SaIah  wu 
I  to  tucb  a  length  ai  to  bring  them  to  ido- 
Itideed  wc  do  read  of  war*  carried  on 
[  them,  whether  it  wai  one  nation  ngaintt 
ir«  Of  ootj  penooal^  we  caiinot  tell ;  but 
tbt  world  leefnod  to  be  twtllowed  up  in  o  life  of 
wkktdntm^  t1»t  l«  to  lay,  of  luxury  md  iewdneis, 
rifllie  and  violence ;  and  there  were  giants 
■flMNig  theiDt  aod  men  of  re  now  n^  that  is  to  lay^ 
■MB  famed  for  their  mighty  valour,  great  actioiit 
of  war  we  may  tuppote,  and  thrir  itrengtb,  who 
{MTMmally  oppoied  oiberi.  We  read  of  no  con- 
•idonblo  wart  indeed,  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
Iml  there  were  such  wars,  or  else  it  Is  to  be 
MMlirttood  that  they  lived  (in  comisoo)  a  life 
Mttewhat  like  the  brutes,  the  strong  devouriog 
the  weak  ;  for  the  text  tays,  the  whole  eortb  was 
filled  with  violence,  hunting  and  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces,  el  I  her  for  dominion  or  for 
WOftlth,  either  for  ambition  or  for  avarice,  we 
kwnr  not  well  which. 

Thus  f^r  the  old  antediluvian  world  went,  and 
terj  wicked  they  were*  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ; 
bat  wo  have  reason  to  believe  that  was  no  idola- 
try ;  the  Devi)  had  not  brought  them  to  that 
length  yet :  perhaps  it  would  soon  have  followed, 
bat  the  deluge  intervened. 

After  the  deluge*  as  I  have  said,  he  had  all  hit 
work  to  do  over  again,  and  he  went  on  by  the 
iamo  stepi ;  first  ho  brought  them  to  violence 
•nd  war,  then  to  oppresiion  aod  tyranny,  then  to 
neglect  of  true  worship*  then  to  faUe  worship, 
and  then  idolatry  by  the  mere  natuml  come- 
qnenoe  of  the  thing*  Who  were  the  ^rst  nation 
w  people  that  fell  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  14  somethiDg  hard  to  determine  ;  the  Devil 
who  certainiy  of  all  God^s  creatures  is  best  able 
to  inform  tis,  having  left  ui  nothing  upon  record 
upoo  that  subject;  but  we  have  reason  to  be* 
lievo  it  was  thus  introduced. 

Nimrod  wus  the  grandson  of  Hum,  Noah*s 
•econd  son,  the  same  who  was  cursed  by  his 
father  for  exposing  him  in  his  drunkenness  :  thin 
Nimrod  was  the  first  who,  it  acemsj  Satan  picked 
out  for  a  hero :  here  he  inspired  him  with  ambi 
ttons  thoughts,  dreams  of  empire,  and  having  the 
government  of  all  the  rest,  that  is  to  say,  tinher- 
aal  monarchy;  the  very  same  bait  with  which  he 
hat  played  upon  the  fraikyof  priaces  and  ensnared 
the  greatest  of  them  ever  since,  even  from  hii 
moct  August  Imperial  Majesty  King  Nimrod  the 
Rnt,  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  Louis  the 
XIV,  and  many  a  mighty  monarch  between. 

When  these  mighty  monarchs  and  men  of  fame 
went  off  the  atagOy  the  world  bad  their  memories 
io  esteem  many  iges  after;  and  ai  their  great 
actions  were  no  otherwise  recorded  than  by  oral 
tradition,  and  the  tongues  aod  memories  of 
fallible  men,  time  and  the  custom  of  mugoiiying 
the  past  actioof  of  kings^  men  soon  fabled  up 
their  histories,  Satan  asaiiting,  into  miracle  and 
wonder ;  hence  their  namei  were  had  in  venera> 
tioo  more  and  more ;  statues  aod  bustoM  repre< 
tenting  their  persons  and  great  actions  were  set 
up  in  public  places,  till  from  heroes  and  cham- 
pions they  made  gods  of  them,  and  thus,  Satan 
prompting,  the  world  was  quickly  hUed  with  idols. 

This  Nimrod  is  he  who,  according  to  the  re- 
ceifod  opinion,  tJiough  I  do  not  (Ind  Sttao's  hlt- 
toffj  exactly  concurring  with  it,  «?at  first  called 


Belus,  then  Baal,  and  worshipped  in  most  of  thm 
eastern  countries  under  those  names;  sometimei 
with  the  addiiioDS  of  surnames,  according  to  the 
several  oouDtne%  or  people,  or  towns  where  he 
was  particularly  set  up,  as  Baal  Poor,  fimal 
Zephon,  Baal  Phegor,  and  In  other  places  plain 
Baal,  as  Jupiter  in  af^er^ttmci  had  the  like  addi- 
tions; as  Jupiter  Ammon,  Jupiter  CopitoUnus, 
Jupiter  Pistor,  Jupiter  Fcreirius,  and  about  ten 
or  twelve  Juptters  more« 

I  must  acknowledge  that  1  think  U  was  a 
masterpiece  of  Hell  to  bring  the  world  to  Idolatry 
so  soon  after  they  had  had  such  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  the  infinite  power  of  the  true  God,  as 
was  seen  in  the  deluge,  and  particularly  in  the 
escape  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  to  bring  them,  even 
befofe  Noah  or  his  sons  were  dead,  to  forget 
whose  hand  it  was,  and  give  the  homage  of  the 
world  to  a  name,  and  that  the  name  of  a  mortal 
man,  dead  and  rotten,  who  was  famous  for  no- 
thing when  he  was  alive  but  blood  and  war;  1 
say,  to  bring  the  world  to  set  up  this  nothing, 
this  mere  oatne,  nay,  the  very  image  and  pic- 
ture of  him,  for  a  god,  it  was  first  a  mark  of 
most  prodigious  stupidity  in  the  whole  race  of 
men,  a  monstrous  degeneracy  from  nature,  and 
even  from  common  sense ;  and  in  the  next  place 
it  was  u  token  of  an  ineipressible  craft  and  snfc>-' 
tilty  in  the  Devil,  who  had  now  gotten  the  people 
into  so  full  and  complete  a  management,  that  in 
short,  he  could  have  brought  them,  by  the  same 
rule,  to  have  worshipped  anything;  and  in  a 
little  while  more,  did  bring  many  of  them  to  wor- 
ship himself,  plain  Devil  as  he  was,  and  knowing 
bim  to  be  such. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  this  horrible  defection  of 
DDankind,  though  we  do  not  find  the  beglnniag  of 
it  particularly  recorded,  yet  we  are  certain  it  was 
not  long  after  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  for  Nim- 
rod, as  is  said,  was  no  more  than  Noab's  great 
grandson,  and  Noah  himself,  I  suppose,  might  be 
alive  some  years  after  Nimrod  was  bom ;  and  as 
Ntmrod  was  not  long  dead,  hef«re  they  forgot  that 
be  was  a  tyrant  and  a  mnrderer,  and  made  a  Baal» 
that  b  a  lord  or  idol  of  bim,  I  mj,  he  was  not 
long  dead,  for  Nimrod  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
the  world  1B47,  and  butit  Babylon  the  year  lWI9i 
and  we  find  Tcrah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  who 
lived  from  the  year  1S79,  was  an  idolater,  as 
was  doubtless  Bcthuel,  who  was  Ter;ih's  grand- 
son ;  for  we  find  Lahan,  who  was  Bethuel's  son, 
was  so,  and  all  this  was  during  the  life  of  the 
first  post-diluvian  family,  for  Tcrah  was  born 
within  one  hundred  and  ninety- three  years  after 
the  Hood,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years 
before  Noali  was  dead ;  and  even  Abraham  him- 
self was  eight  and  fifty  years  old  before  Noah  died, 
and  yet  idlolatry  had  been  then,  in  all  probability, 
above  a  hundred  years  practised  in  the  world. 

N.B.  It  is  worth  remark  here,  what  a  terrible 
advantage  the  Devil  gained  by  the  debaaching  poor 
Noah,  and  drawiug  bim  into  the  sin  of  druukea- 
ness ;  for  by  tbis«  as  1  said,  he  silenced  and  stopped 
the  mouth  of  the  great  preacher  of  righteousness, 
that  father  and  patriarch  of  the  whole  world,  who 
not  being  able,  for  the  shame  of  his  own  foul  mis- 
carriage, to  pretend  to  instruct  or  reprove  the 
world  any  more^  the  Devil  took  hold  of  them  iro* 
mediately,  and  for  want  of  a  prophet  to  warn  and 
adraonishj  run  that  little  of  religion  which  there 


mif  bt  be  l«ft  in  Sbem  anrJ  Japhet,  quite  aut  of 
Ibe  world,  and  delug^cd  them  all  in  tdoblry. 

How  long  the  whole  world  may  be  said  to  be 
tbut  overwhelmed  in  ignorance  and  idolatry  we 
miy  make  some  tolerable  gticas  at  bj  the  history 
of  Abraham,  for  it  was  not  tiil  God  called  him 
from  bi«  father'i  house  that  any  such  thing  as  a 
church  wiu  estabUahod  in  the  world ;  nor  even 
then,  G}icept  in  hit  own  family  and  successors  for 
almoft  four  hundred  years  after  that  call,  and 
till  (ihid  brought  the  Israelites  back  out  of  Egypt, 
the  whole  world  may  be  said  Co  be  involved  in 
idolatry  and  devil  worship. 

So  absolute  a  oouqueai  bad  the  Devil  made 
over  mankind  immediately  after  the  flood,  and 
all  taking  its  riie  and  beginning  at  the  fatal  de* 
feat  of  Noah,  who,  had  be  lived  qntaintcd  and 
invulnerable,  as  he  had  done  for  six  hundred 
years  before,  would  have  gone  a  great  way  to 
have  item  me  d  the  torrent  of  WLckedoess  which 
broke  in  upon  mankind ;  and  therefore  the 
Devil,  I  say,  was  very  cunning  and  very  much 
in  the  right  of  it,  take  bim  ai  he  Is,  a  mere  devil, 
to  attack  Noah  personally,  and  give  him  a  blow 
so  soon. 

It  is  true  tlic  Devil  did  not  immediately  raze 
out  the  notion  of  religion  and  of  a  God  from  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  could  ha  easily  suppress  thi^ 
principle  of  worship  and  homage  to  be  paid  to  n 
Sovereign  Being,  the  Author  of  Nature  and 
Guide  of  the  World.  The  Devil  saw  this  clearly 
in  the  first  aget  of  the  new  world,  and  therefore, 
as  I  have  sald^  ke  proceeded  politically  and  by 
decreet.  That  it  was  so  is  evldi^nt  from  the 
story  of  Job  and  his  three  friends,  who,  if  we  may 
take  it  for  a  history,  not  a  fable*  and  may  judge 
of  the  time  of  it  by  the  length  of  Job's  life,  and 
by  the  family  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite»  who,  it  is 
manifest,  was  at  least  groodton  or  ^reat  grandson 
to  EsAtip  Isaac's  eldest  son*  and  by  the  language 
of  Abiroalecb,  king  of  Gcrar,  to  Abraham,  and  of 
La  ban  to  Jacob,  both  the  latter  being  at  the 
same  time  idolaters;  I  stiy,  if  we  may  judge  of  it 
by  all  these,  there  were  still  very  sound  notions 
of  religion  in  the  mindi  of  men  ;  nor  could  Satan 
with  aH  his  cuaning  and  policy  deface  those  ideoiit 
and  root  them  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people. 

And  this  put  him  upon  taking  new  measuros 
to  kt'cp  up  his  interest  and  preserve  the  hold  he 
got  upon  mankind ;  and  his  method  waa  tike 
himself,  mbtle  and  politic  to  the  last  degree,  as 
hi«  whole  history  mokes  it  appear ;  for,  seeing 
he  found  they  could  not  but  behove  the  being  of 
a  God,  find  that  they  would  needs  worship  some- 
thing, it  is  evident  he  had  no  game  left  him  to 
pUy  but  tbia,  namely,  to  $et  up  wrong  notions  of 
WDTihlpf  and  bring  them  to  a  fabo  worship  in 
■teiul  of  a  true,  tupposing  tho  object  wofshipped 
to  bo  ftllt  the  tame. 

To  finish  this  stratagem,  he  Erst  insinuates 
that  the  true  God  was  a  terrible,  a  dreadful,  un 
approachable  being;  that  to  »ec  him  was  so 
frightful  that  it  would  be  present  death ;  that  to 
worship  bim  immediately  was  a  presumption 
which  would  provoke  hi*  wrath ;  and  that,  aa  he 
wa<i  a  consuming  fire  in  himself, so  he  would  burn 
up  those  in  hi«  anger  that  dared  to  ofTer  up  any 
sucritice  to  bim  but  by  the  interposition  of  some 
mcdiuiu  which  might  reeeive  their  adorations  in 
his  name. 


Henee  it  occurred  presently.  th«t  fubot^kiuii 
gods  were  to  be  found  out  and  set  npi,  to 
the  people  might  p<ay  the  bomftire  dos  to  \ 
supreme  God,  and  who  they  mif  ht  wo^^p 
his  name  -,    this  I  take  from  the  moit 
account  of  idolatry  in  the  wckrld;   nOr 
could  the  Devil  himfsclf  find  out  any  other 
why  meo  should  canonize  or  rather  deify 
princes  and  men  of  fame,  and  worship  tb«ai 
they  were  dead,  as  if  they  could  save  iben 
death  and  calamity,  who  were  not  ahb  Ui 
ihemsrlves  when   they  were   alive  i    ameh 
could  Satan  bring  men  to  swallow  aa  _ 
absurd  a  thing  oi  the  bowing  the  knee  le  a 
or  a  stone,  a  calf,  an  ox,  a  boo,  nay.  the  ioft^ps 
or  figure  of  a  calf,  such  as  the  Israelites  nedi  at 
Mount  Sinai,  and   say,  '*  These  be   thy 
0  Israel,  who  brought  tb(»!  out  of  the  ioAd  il 
Egypt.'* 

Having  thus,  1  say,  brought  them  to  sitii^r 
tbemsclvci  that  they  worshipped  the  tree  Ged 
and  no  other,  under  the  figures  and  appeeciDees 
which  they  made  to  represent  bim,  it  was  ma$ 
after  that  to  worship  anything  for  the  tree  Oad; 
and  thus*  in  a  few  ages,  they  worshipped  nethiag 
but  idols,  even  throughout  the  whole  world;  nor 
has  the  Devil  lo&t  this  hold  in  somo  perts  of  the 
world,  nay,  not  in  most  parts  of  the  world  to  ihu 
day.  lU  holds  Uill  all  the  eastern  |>aKi  ef  Alia* 
and  the  southern  ports  of  Africa,  and  the  noi 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  tbem  the  vaat 
of  China  and  Tartary,  Persia  and  Itidii» 
Erhiopio,  Zanquebar,  Congo,  AngoU,  Mi 
tapa,  Sec,  in  all  which,  except  EtbioiiU,  we  &ti 
no  vestiges  of  any  other  worship  but  tnat  of  ideh, 
monsters,  and  even  the  Devil  himadf,  till  after 
the  very  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  even  thsa, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  gospel  was  preaehed  hi  the 
Indies  and  China  by  St  Thomas,  end  in  echer 
remote  countries  by  the  other  apostles |  ve  eis 
that  whatever  ground  Satan  lost,  he  smiea  la 
have  recovered  it  agam  ;  and  all  Asia  and 
is  at  present  overrun  with  Paganism  or  ~' 
tanism.  which,  I  think,  of  the  two,  is  r«iherllis 
worst ;  besides  all  Amerion*  a  part  of  the  woHi 
fts  some  say,  equal  in  bignes  to  all  the  othsf,  to 
which  the  Devil's  kingdom  was  never  ioterTupled 
from  its  first  being  iohsbitcd,  whenever  it  was,  U 
the  first  discovery  of  it  by  the  Europeeo  netloai 
in  the  sixteenth  century* 

In  a  word,  the  DevQ  got  what  ire  may  eill  le 
entire  victory  over  mankind,  and  drove  the  ear* 
ship  of  the  true  God,  m  a  manner,  quite  eulef 
the  world,  forcing,  as  it  were,  his  Maker  is  a  net 
kind  of  creation,  the  old  one  provuig  ihoi 
tual  to  recover  a  certain  number  hy  fetee 
mere  omnipotence  to  return  to  their  detjTp  f 
him  and  worship  him  ;  but  of  that  hereafter, 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  god's  cALUjro  A  cnuitcB  mtT  or  TH 

or  A  JlECBNRaATK  WOSLD,  ANll  Or  Si  I 
URASUBRil      UPON      THAT      INCmtltT;       ii„^      *.^ 

ATTACCSD  TUXM   tHtiaoiATaLry  a^A  Wi  iss- 

CB85  IN  THOsa  ATTACKS. 

Satak  having,  as  I  have  said  in  the  praeiiii| 
chapter,  made,  as  it  were,   a   lull  eeiH|iMil  m  I 
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iniBkind,  dcbAuched  ihem  all  to  idolatry,  and 
broagbt  tbeni  at  leait  to  vorthippiog  tb«  true 
God  by  the  wretched  mcdiuni  of  oorrupt  and 
idolatrous  rapretentationt ;  God  leemed  to  have 
tio  true  lervants  or  worthippers  lc^^i  in  the  world, 
but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ipeak  lOt  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  rcatore  the  world  to  their  seosca 
a^aio,  to  cill  a  select  number  out  from  aaumir 
the  rest,  who  he  himseir  undertook  should  own 
bit  godhead  or  lupreme  authority,  and  wonbip 
bim  ai  he  required  to  be  worshipped.  This,  i 
■ajr^  God  wai  obliged  to  do,  bccau«e  it  is  evident 
It  liaa  Mkot  been  done  so  much  by  the  choice  and 
fUMradil  of  meQ,  for  Satan  would  have  overruled 
Ihst  port,  ai  by  the  power  and  energy  of  some 
Imsiitible  and  invincible  operation,  and  this  our 
di«iD«B  five  high  namct  to ;  but  be  it  what  they 
sriJI,  it  is  the  leeond  defeat  or  diiappointment 
that  the  Devil  has  met  with  in  his  pragress  in 
the  world  ;  the  first  I  have  spoketi  of  ■Imdy* 

It  is  true,  Satan  very  well  understood  what 
mam  threatened  to  him  in  the  original  promise  to 
tlie  woman,  imtnediately  after  the  fall,  namely, 
tbou  ftbalt  bruise  his  head,  &c.,  but  he  did  not 
expect  it  so  suddenly,  but  thought  himself  sure 
of  oonkind,  till  the  fulnefs  of  time  when  the 
Itoiiah  should  come;  and  therefore  it  was  a 
Bfett  nrprise  to  him  to  see  that  Abraham,  being 
Oftlled,  was  so  immediately  received  and  estab* 
liahedy  though  he  did  not  lo  immediately  follow 
the  voice  that  directed  him,  yet  in  him,  in  his^ 
loim  vas  ail  God*s  church  at  that  time  contained. 

To  the  calling  Abraham,  it  is  eaiy  to  see  that 
there  was  no  other  way  for  God  to  form  a  church, 
that  ii  to  say,  to  tingle  out  a  people  to  himself, 
•«  the  world  was  then  stated,  but  by  immediate 
revelation  and  a  voice  from  Heaven:  all  mankind 
were  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  overwhelmed  io 
idolatry,  in  a  word,  were  engaged  to  the  Devil; 
God  Almighty,  or  as  the  scripture  distinguishes 
tlhtt,  the  Lord,  the  true  God,  was  out  of  the 
question;  mankind  knew  Uttle  or  nothing  of  luin, 
much  less  did  they  know  anything  of  his  worship, 
or  that  there  was  such  a  being  in  the  world. 

Well  might  it  be  said  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Abmham,  Gen»  3tiit7,  for  if  God  had  not  appeared 
hiniielf,  he  must  have  sent  a  messenger  from 
Keaven,  and  perhaps  it  was  so  too,  for  he  had 
sot  one  true  servant  or  worshipper  that  we  know 
of  then  on  earth,  to  send  on  that  errand:  no  pro- 
phot^  DO  preacher  of  righteousness.  Noah  was 
md,  and  had  been  so  above  seventeen  years; 
■Dd  if  he  had  not^  hts  preaching,  as  f  observed 
ifler  his  great  miscarriage,  had  but  little  effitct; 
we  are  indeed  told  thai  Noah  left  behind  him 
certain  rules  and  ord^^rs  for  the  true  worship  of 
Ood,  which  were  called  the  precepts  of  Noah, 
ind  remained  in  the  world  for  a  long  time ; 
thoosh  how  written,  when  neither  any  tetters, 
onics  less  writing,  were  known  in  the  world,  is  a 
dUBcalty  which  remains  to  be  solved;  and  this 
Bikes  me  look  upon  those  laws  called  the  pre- 
Mfte  of  Noah  to  be  a  modem  invention,  as  1  do 
■Iw  the  A^kabeium  Noacki,  which  Bochart  pre- 
iMdi  to  give  au  account  of. 

But  to  leave  that  fiction,  and  come  back  to 
Abrabani ;  God  called  him,  whether  at  first  by 
voice  without  any  vision,  whether  in  a  dream  or 
wd^i  vision,  which  was  very  slgoiftcant  in  tliose 
^Kfh  Of  whether  by  some  awful  appearance,  we 


know  not ;  the  seoond  time,  it  b  indeed  said  et* 
pressly  God  appeared  to  him  j  be  it  which  way 

it  witi  God  himself  called  him,  showed  htm  the 
land  of  Canaan,  gave  him  the  promise  of  it  for 
his  posterity,  and  withal  gave  him  such  a  faith, 
that  the  Devil  soon  found  there  was  no  room  for 
him  to  meddle  with  Abraham.  This  is  certain, 
we  do  not  read  that  the  Devi]  ever  so  much  as 
attempted  Abraham  at  all;  some  will  suggest 
that  the  command  to  Abraham  to  go  and  offer  up 
bis  son  Isaac  was  a  temptation  of  the  Devil,  if 
possible,  to  defisat  the  glorious  work  of  God's  call- 
ing a  holy  seed  into  the  world  ;  for  the  first,  if 
Abraham  had  disobeyed  that  call,  the  new  fa- 
vourite had  been  overcome  and  made  a  rebel  of; 
or  secondly,  if  he  bad  obeyed,  then  the  promised 
seed  had  been  cut  off,  and  Abraham  defeated; 
but  as  the  text  is  express  that  God  himself  pro- 
posed it  to  Abraham,  I  shall  not  start  the  sug. 
geitions  of  the  critics,  in  bar  of  the  sacred  oracle. 

Be  it  one  way  or  other,  Abraham  showed  a 
hero-like  faith  and  courage,  and  if  the  Devil  had 
been  the  author  of  it.  he  bad  seen  himself  disap- 
pointed in  both  his  views ;  firit,  by  Abraham's 
ready  and  bold  compliance,  as  believing  it  to  be 
God*s  command  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  divine 
countermand  of  the  execution,  just  as  the  fatal 
knife  was  lifted  up. 

But  if  the  Devil  left  Abraham,  and  made  no 
attack  upon  him,  seeing  him  invulnerable,  he 
made  himself  amends  upon  the  other  branch  of 
his  fiimily,  his  poor  nephew  Lot ;  who,  noiwith> 
standing  he  was  so  immediately  under  the  par* 
ttcular  care  of  Heaven,  as  that  the  angel  who 
was  sent  to  destroy  Sodom  could  do  nothing  till 
he  was  out  of  it ;  tuid  whoi  though  after  he  bod 
left  Zoar,  and  was  retired  into  a  cave  to  dwell, 
yet  the  iubtle  Devil  found  him  out,  deluded  hLs 
two  daughters,  took  an  advantage  of  the  fright 
they  had  been  in  about  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
made  them  believe  the  whoie  world  wa^  burnt 
too,  as  well  as  those  cities,  and  that,  in  short,  they 
could  never  have  any  husbands,  &c. ;  and  so,  in 
their  abundant  concern  to  repeopic  the  world, 
and  that  the  race  of  mankind  might  not  be  de- 
stroyed, they  go  and  lie  with  their  own  father ; 
the  Devil  telling  them  doubtless  how  to  do  it,  by 
intoxicating  his  head  with  wine ;  io  all  which 
story,  whether  they  were  not  ai  drunk  as  their 
father,  seems  to  be  a  qjuestioo,  or  else  they  could 
not  have  supposed  all  the  men  in  the  earth  were 
consumed,  when  they  knew  that  the  little  city 
Zoar  had  been  preserved  for  their  sokes. 

This  now  was  the  third  conqucft  Satan  ob- 
tained by  the  gust  of  human  appetite ;  that  is 
to  say,  once  by  eating  and  twice  by  drinking,  or 
drunkenness,  and  still  the  last  was  the  worst  and 
most  shameful  ;  for  Lot,  however  his  daughters 
managed  him,  could  not  pretend  he  did  not  un- 
derstand what  the  strength  of  wtiM}  wai ;  and  one 
would  have  thought,  after  so  terrible  a  judg- 
ment as  that  of  Sodom  was,  which  was,  as  we 
may  say,  executed  before  his  face,  hu  thoughts 
should  have  been  too  solemnly  engaged  in  prais- 
ing God  for  sparing  bis  life,  to  be  made  drunk, 
and  that  two  nights  together. 

But  the  Devil  played  hii  game  sure,  he  sot  Lot's 
two  daughters  to  work,  and  as  the  Devil's  instru- 
ments seldom  Cail,  to  he  secured  his  by  that 
helllih  fttntagem  of  deluding  the  daughters,  to 


think  all  the  world  wu  coniumed  but  Ihej  two 
mod  tlieir  falher:  to  b-e  sure  the  old  moa  ooutd 
not  iuip«ct  that  his  daughters*  de&igo  wai  to 
wicked  ai  indeed  it  was,  or  tbat  the^  intended  to 
debauch  him  with  wine,  and  make  lum  drink  till 
be  knew  not  what  he  did. 

Now  the  Devil  having  carried  his  gume  ticre, 
gained  a  great  point;  for  as  there  were  but  two 
religious  Tifcttitlies  in  the  world  before,  from  whence 
a  twofold  ^neration  might  be  BUppoted  to  riie, 
religious  and  rlghteoy«,  like  Ihcir  parents, 
namely,  that  of  Abraham  and  thit  of  Lot;  this 
crime  ruined  the  hopL»H  of  one  of  them;  it  couEd 
an  more  be  said  that  just  Lot  was  in  being,  who 
vexed  his  rif;hteoii»  soui  from  day  to  day  with 
the  wicked  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Sodom ; 
righteous  Lot  was  degenerated  into  drunken,  in- 
cestuous Lot,  Lot  fallen  from  what  he  was,  to  be 
a  wicked  and  unnghteous  man ;  no  pattern  of 
virtue,  no  reprover  of  the  age,  but  a  poor  fallen, 
degenerate  patriart^h,  who  could  now  no  more 
reprove  or  exhort,  but  look  down  and  be  ashamed, 
and  nothing  to  do  but  to  repent:  and  see  the 
poor  mean  excuites  of  all  the  three« 

Eve  says,  *'  The  serpent  beguiled  rae»  and  I 
did  cat/* 

Noah  says,  *'  My  grandson  beguiled  me,  or  the 
wine  beguiled  me^  and  t  did  drink.** 

Lot  say  St  **  Mv  daughters  beguUed  me>  and  1 
also  did  drink/'  " 

It  if  observable  that,  as  I  said  above,  Noah 
was  silenced,  and  his  preaching  at  an  end,  after 
that  one  action,  so  the  like  may  be  said  of  Lot ; 
and,  in  short,  you  never  hear  one  word  more  of 
either  of  them  after  it;  at  for  mankind,  both 
were  uselest  lo  them>  and  as  to  themselveB*  wo 
never  read  of  any  of  their  repentance,  nor  have 
we  much  reason  to  believe  they  did  repent. 

From  this  attack  of  the  Devil  upon  Lot,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Devil  being  bo  bnsily  em- 
ployed ttB  he  had  \mea  before  in  the  world ;  he 
hud  indeed  but  little  to  do,  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  hb  own,  lulled  asleep  under  the  witch- 
craft of  idolatry,  and  are  so  stilL 

But  it  could  not  bo  long  that  the  Devil  lay 
idle  ;  as  soon  as  God  colled  himself  a  people^  the 
Devil  could  not  be  at  rest  lill  he  attacked  them. 

"  WhcTcvpT  G(xl  feta  up  w  home  of  ptmyw. 
The  Uvvil  alwayt  bulld«  a  ciiapel  there." 

Abraham  indeed  went  off  the  stage  free,  and 
10  did  Isaac  too,  they  were  a  kind  of  first-rate 
saints  ;  we  do  not  so  much  ^is  read  of  any  fojiing 
they  had,  or  of  anything  the  Devil  had  ever  the 
face  to  otTer  to  them ;  no,  or  with  Jacob  either* 
if  you  will  excuse  him  for  beguiling  his  brother 
Etau  of  both  his  birthright  and  his  blessing,  but 
he  was  busy  enough  with  ail  his  chUdreo;  for 
examples- 
He  sent  Judoh  to  his  theep-sbcarLng,  and 
placed  a  whore  (Tamar)  in  his  way,  in  the  poa- 
tore  of  temptation,  so  made  him  commit  incest 
and  whoredom  both  together. 

He  sent  incestuous  lieubco  to  lie  with  his  fa- 
therV  concubine  tiillah. 

Ho  sent  Dinah  to  the  ball  to  dance  with  the 
Siehemite  ladies,  and  play  the  whore  with  their 
matter. 

He  enraged  Simeon  and  Levi,  at  the  supposed 
injury!  and  then  prompted  them  to  revenge,  for 
whicb  their  father  heartily  cursed  them. 


He  set  them  all  together  to  fall  upon  f«ef 
Joseph,  first  to  murder  him  iiiientii>Qally,  md 
then  actually  sell  him  to  the  Midianitcs. 

He  made  them  show  Che  party-coloured  ewl, 
and  tell  a  lie  to  their  father,  to  maka  the  po«f 
old  man  believe  Joseph  was  killed  by  a  lion,  A«, 

He  sent  Potlphar's  wife  to  attack  Joseph's 
chastity,  and  filled  her  with  rage  at  the  4Sia^ 
pointmcnt. 

He  taught  Joseph  to  swear  by  the  life  of  Pha» 
raob. 

In  a  word,  he  debauched  the  whole  not,  ci* 
ccpt  Benjamin,  and  never  man  had  such  a  set  of 
sons,  to  wicked  and  so  notorious,  after  so  good 
an  introduction  into  the  world  as  they  sil  of 
them  had,  to  be  sure  ;  for  Jacob,  do  doubt,  fare 
them  ai  good  instruction  as  the  circumstaiieas 
of  his  wandering  conditio  a  would  allow  Mm  ta 
do. 

We  must  now  consider  the  Devil  and  hb  affatn 
in  a  quite  ditferent  situation.  When  the  world 
first  appeared  peopled  by  the  creating  power  of 
God,  he  had  only  Adam  and  Eve  to  take  care  of, 
and  ]  think  he  plied  his  time  with  them  to  par* 
pose  enough  ;  after  the  deluge  he  had  Noah  only 
to  pitch  upon,  and  he  quickly  conquered  hita  hy 
the  instigation  of  his  grandson. 

At  the  building  of  Babel  he  guided  them  by 
their  acting  all  in  a  body  as  one  man :  so  that,  b 
short,  he  managed  them  with  ease,  taking  Ibea 
us  a  body  politic ;  and  we  find  they  cJime  bio 
his  snare  as  one  man ;  but  now,  the  children  «f 
Israel  multiplying  in  the  land  of  their  boodagr. 
and  God  seeming  to  show  a  particular  cooceni 
for  them,  the  Devil  was  obliged  ta  new  mea» 
sures,  stand  at  a  distaocc,  and  look  oo  for  seas 
time. 

The  Egyptians  were  plagued  even  witlioat  Ms 
help,  nor  though  the  cunning  artist,  as  1  oil, 
stood  and  looked  on,  yet  he  durst  not  meddle; 
nor  could  he  make  a  few  hce.  the  loast  kdiI 
meanest  of  the  armies  of  insects  raised  to  aiBiei 
the  Egyptians;. 

However,  when  he  perceived  Uiat  God  n^ 
solved  to  bring  the  Israelites  out,  he  prtpand  lo 
attend  them^  to  watch  them,  and  be  «t  haad 
upon  all  the  wicked  occasions  that  rotglil  Q0i<, 
as  if  he  had  been  fully  satisfied  such  oociswss 
would  offer,  and  that  he  should  not  Eat)  lo  bsvs 
an  opportunity  to  draw  them  into  aoime  siiaff  er 
another,  and  that  Iberelbre  it  was  hb  buiioiM 
not  to  be  out  of  the  way,  bat  to  be  ready,  as  ei 
say,  to  make  bis  maiket  of  them  in  the  best 
manner  ho  could  :  how  many  ways  be  atis9|iHi 
them,  nay,  how  many  times  be  conquered  tlMl 
in  their  journey,  we  shall  see  presently. 

First  he  put  them  in  o  fright  at  Baoi-Zephaii 
where  he  thought  he  had  drawn  them  into  a 
noose,  and  where  he  sent  Pharaoh  oad  his  utm} 
to  block  them  up  between  the  mountains  ol 
Fihahiroth  and  the  Red  Sea ;  but  there  mdenJ 
Satan  was  outwitted  by  Moses,  so  far  as  it  4^ 
peared  to  be  a  human  action,  fof  be  little  ihougbt 
of  their  going  dry- footed  through  the  soi^  ^ 
depended  upon  having  them  all  cut  in  piooes  lbs 
nest  morning  by  the  Egyptians;  an  emineini| 
by  the  way,  that  the  DevU  has  no  koowli 
events,  or  any  insight  into  futurity ;  nay,  I 
I  has  not  so  much  as  a  second  sight,  or  koe 
I  day  what  his  iMakcr  intcods  to  do 
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had  Satan  knovm  that  God  iti tended  to  ford 
ibem  over  the  sea,  if  he  haii  nnt  l>ecn  able  to  have 
^revcotpd  the  miracle^  he  w^oukl  certaia]7  have 
prevented  the  ctcape,  by  sendiog  out  Pharaoh 
mod  bis  trmy  tiaiQ  enough  to  have  taken  the 
ilfmild  belbre  them,  and  »o  have  driven  them  to 
the  neoeisity  of  tnt veiling  on  fool  round  the  north 
poHH  of  that  ica,  by  the  wilderness  of  Etan, 
wImii  be  tvotild  have  pursued  and  harassed 
tlwm  with  his  eavalry,  and  in  all  probability  have 
destroyed  them.  But  the  blind,  short-siphtcd 
Deirii,  perfectly  iti  the  dark,  and  ynacquainted 
with  foiority^  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  wu 
•s  tnuch  deceived  as  Pharaoh  hiinself,  stood  slillt 
(Uttering  himself  with  the  hopes  of  his  bootVt 
dnd  the  rcveoj^o  he  should  take  upon  them  the 
next  morning,  till  he  saw  the  frighted  waves  in 
an  uproar ;  and,  to  his  utter  ostouiahment  and 
ooofusion»  saw  the  passage  laid  open^  and  Mosei 
leading  bis  vast  army  in  full  march  over  the  dry 
■pace;  nay,  cvco  then,  it  is  very  probable,  Satan 
ifid  Dot  know  thai,  if  the  Egyptians  full  owed 
them,  Cfie  aea  would  return  upon  and  overwhelm 
lliefli ;  for  I  can  hardly  think  so  hard  of  the 
DoTil  himiclf,  that,  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
iuflered,  much  less  prompted,  Pharaoh  to  follow 
the  chace  at  such  an  expense  ;  fo  that  he  either 
roust  be  an  ignorant,  un foreseeing  Devil,  or  a  very 
ODgratefuU  false  Devil  to  his  friends  the  £gyp* 
liaiis. 

I  aiD  iDcHoed  also  to  the  more  charitable  opinion 
of  S^tan  too»  because  the  eu^apc  of  the  Israelites 
was  really  a  triumph  over  himself;  for  the  war 
wai  oertainly  bls»  or  at  least  he  waa  auiiliary  to 
Pbaraob.  It  was  a  victory  over  Hell  and  Kgypt 
together,  and  be  would  never  have  suffered  the 
diiKraoe  If  he  had  known  it  beforehand  ;  that  is 
to  lay,  though  be  could  not  have  prevented  the 
cwape  of  Israel,  or  the  dividing  the  water,  yet  he 
night  have  warned  the  Egyptiani,  and  cautioned 
them  not  to  venture  in  alter  them. 

Bat  we  ihall  see  a  great  many  weak  steps 
ti4eo  by  the  Devil  in  the  affair  of  this  very  peo- 
plOt  and  their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wiU 
dcfvets;  and  though  he  was  In  some  thiogi  lue- 
OHlIM,  and  wheedleid  them  Into  many  fooli»h  and 
■riMfable  rourmu rings  and  wranglings  sgainit 
God,  and  mutinies  against  poor  Moses,  yet  the 
DNivil  was  oftentimes  baulked  and  disappointed  ; 
•nd  it  is  for  thli  reason  that  1  choose  to  finish 
the  first  part  of  hii  history  with  ihc  particular  re- 
liation  of  his  behaviour  among  the  Jews,  because, 
•Ink  we  do  not  Bnd  any  extraordinary  ihiof  b 
happening  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  for  above 
1,500  years;  no  variety,  no  revolutioni ;  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  lay  still  under  his  yoke»  <|uictly 
submitted  to  his  government,  did  just  as  he  bade 
Ihem,  worshipped  every  idol  he  sel  up,  and,  in  a 
wordp  he  had  no  dtficulty  with  anybody  but  the 
Jewi ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  say,  tbis  part  of  his 
itonr  will  be  the  more  useful  and  instrucling. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  Moses,  and  his  dividing 
the  Red  S«a»  that  the  people  went  over  or 
through  it,  that  we  have  the  taerod  history  for  ; 
but  how  the  Devil  behaved,  that  you  must  come 
to  die  for,  or  I  know  not  where  you  wili  find  a 
tnsc  account  of  it,  at  least  not  in  print. 

1.  It  was  in  the  night  they  marched  through  ; 
whether  the  Devil  law  it  in  the  dark  or  no,  that 
b  not  my  busineis. 


But  when  he  had  daylight  for  it,  and  viewed 
tho  next  day's  work,  1  make  no  question  but  all 
Hell  felt  the  surprise ;  the  prey  faeiog  thus 
snatched  out  of  their  hands  unexpectedly.  It  is 
true  the  Efr^^'ptian^s  host  was  sent  to  him  in  their 
room,  but  that  was  not  what  ho  aimed  at ;  for  be 
was  sure  enough  of  them  bis  own  way,  and  if  it 
was  not  just  at  that  time,  yet  he  knew  what  and 
who  they  were;  but  as  he  had  devoured  tho 
whole  IsraelHiih  host  in  his  imagination,  to  the 
tune  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls,  men, 
women,  and  children,  ii  was,  no  doubt,  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  Devil  to  miss  of  his 
prey,  and  to  sec  them  all  triumphing  on  the  other 
side  in  safety. 

ft  is  true  Satan's  annals  do  not  mention  this 
defeat,  for  historians  are  generally  backward  to 
register  their  own  misfortunes ;  but  as  we  have 
an  account  of  the  fact  from  other  hands,  so  as  we 
cainnot  question  the  truth  of  it,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  tell  us  it  was  a  dEsappointment  to  the 
Devil,  and  a  very  great  one  too. 

f  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  I  think  this 
part  of  the  Dcvit*s  story  very  entertaining,  be- 
cause of  tho  great  variety  of  incidents  which  ap. 
pear  in  every  part  of  it  {  sometimci  he  is  like  a 
hunted  fox,  i]ijr\-etting  and  counter-running  to 
avoid  his  being  pursued  and  found  out,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  carrying  on  his  secret  dc* 
signs,  to  draw  the  people  he  pretends  to  manige 
into  some  snare  or  other  to  their  hurt :  at  another 
time,  though  tho  comparison  is  a  little  too  low 
for  his  dignity,  like  a  monkey  that  has  done  mii- 
chicf,  and  who^  making  his  own  escape,  sits  and 
chatters  at  «  distance,  as  if  he  had  triumphed  in 
what  he  had  done  ;  so  Satan,  when  he  had  drawn 
them  in  to  worship  a  calf,  to  offer  strange  fire,  to 
set  up  a  schism,  and  tho  like ;  and  so  to  bring 
the  divine  vengeance  upon  themselves,  leaving 
them  in  their  distress,  kept  at  a  distance,  as  if  ho 
looked  on  with  satisfaction  to  see  them  burnt, 
swallowed  up,  swept  away,  aud  the  like  ;  as  the 
several  stories  relate. 

His  indefatigable  vigilance  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  useful  caveat,  as  well  as  an  improving 
view  to  us;  no  sooner  is  he  routed  and  exposed, 
defeated  and  dliappointed,  in  one  enterprise,  but 
ho  begins  another,  and,  like  a  cunning  gladiator, 
warily  defends  himself,  and  boldly  attacks  his 
enemy  at  tho  same  time.  Thus  we  sec  him,  up 
and  down,  conquering  and  conquered,  through 
this  whole  part  of  bis  story,  till  at  last  be  receives 
a  total  defeat,  of  which  you  shall  hear  in  its  place. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  up  fait  story  again 
at  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  received  a  great  blow, 
instead  of  which  he  expected  a  complete  victory; 
for  doubtless  the  Devil,  and  the  King  of  Egypt 
too,  thought  of  nothing  but  conquest  at  Pihabi- 
roth. 

However,  though  the  triumph  of  the  IsraeUtei 
over  the  Egyptians  must  needs  be  a  great  morti- 
fication to  the  Devil,  and  exasperated  him  very 
much,  yet  the  consequence  was  only  this,  viz., 
that  Satan,  like  an  enemy  who  is  baulked  and 
defeated,  but  not  overcome,  redoubles  his  rage 
and  reinforces  his  army,  and  what  the  Egyptians 
could  not  do  for  him,  he  resolves  to  do  for  him- 
self; in  Older  then  to  take  his  opportunity  for 
what  mischief  might  offer»  being  defeated  and 
provoked,  1  lay,  at  the  slur  that  was  put  upon 
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him*  be  reiolvef  to  follow  thetn  into  the  vrilder- 
n€ti«  and  many  a  vile  prank  he  played  thi?ra 
Ihere;  ii*  first,  he  straightens  them  for  water, 
and  makes  them  murmur  ogjunst  God«  and 
figa'mst  Mo»eB,  within  a  very  few  days,  nay, 
hours,  of  their  great  deliverance  of  oil. 

Nor  WHS  this  alK  but  in  less  than  one  year 
tttore,  we  find  ihenip  at  his  instigation  too^  setting 
Itll  a  golden  calf,  and  miikin}^  nil  the  people  danee 
iboiit  U  at  I'klount  Sinai ;  even  when  God  himself 
bud  but  just  before  appeared  to  them  in  the  ter- 
rors of  a  burniog  iire  upon  the  top  of  the  moun* 
tain*  And  what  was  the  pretence?  Truly 
nothing  but  that  they  hod  lost  Moses^  who  used  to 
be  their  guide,  and  h^  had  hid  himself  in  thu 
sctouotf  and  had  not  been  seen  in  forty  days,  so 
thut  they  could  not  tell  what  was  become  of  him. 
This  put  ihem  all  into  confusion  ;  a  poor  pre- 
tence, indeed,  to  turn  them  all  back  to  idolatry  ! 
But  the  watchful  Devil  took  the  hiot^  pushed  the 
•dvmtdge,  and  inainuatod  that  they  should  never 
■ee  Moses  agaio,  that  he  was  certainly  devoured 
by  venturing  too  near  the  flashes  of  6re  in  the 
mount,  and  presuminji  upon  tho  liberty  he  had 
taken  before ;  in  a  word,  that  God  had  destroyed 
Moses,  or  he  was  starved  to  death  for  want  of 
food,  haTiog  been  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
absent. 

All  the»e  wer«,  it  is  true,  in  thentselrest  iiiost 
foolish  suggestions,  considering  Moses  was  ad' 
mitied  to  the  vision  of  God,  and  that  God  hud 
been  pleased  to  appear  to  htm  in  the  most  Inti' 
mate  manner ;  that,  as  they  might  depend  God 
would  not  destroy  his  faithful  servant,  so  they 
might  ha%e  concluded  ho  was  able  to  support  hii 
being  vithout  food  as  long  as  he  thought  fit  ; 
but  to  a  people  so  easy  to  believe  anything',  what 
could  be  too  gross  for  the  Devil  to  persuade  them 
to? 

A  people  who  could  dance  round  a  calf,  and 
call  it  their  god^  might  do  anything;  that  could 
say  to  one  another,  that  this  was  the  Great  Je. 
hovah  that  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  that  within  so  few  days  after  God's 
mtrdeulons  appearance  to  them,  and  for  them, 
I  say  such  a  people  were  really  fitted  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  nothing  could  be  too  gross  for  tbem. 

1  his  was,  indeed^  hrs  lirst  considerable  expcri* 
mr nt  upon  them  as  a  people,  or  as  a  body  ;  and 
the  truth  is,  his  affairs  required  it,  for  Satan, 
who  bad  been  a  successful  devi)  in  most  of  bit 
attempts  upon  mankind,  could  hardly  doubt  of 
success  in  anything  after  he  had  carried  his  point 
at  Mount  Sinai :  to  bring  th(?m  to  idolatry  in  the 
very  face  of  their  deliverer,  and  just  after  their 
deliverance  !  It  was  more  astonishing  in  the 
main  than  even  their  passing  the  Red  Sea.  In 
A  word^  the  Devil*!  whole  history  does  not  furnish 
us  with  a  story  equally  surprising. 

And  how  was  poor  Aaron  bewildered  in  it  too 
He  that  was  Moses's  partner  in  all  the  great 
Ihtogs  that  Moses  did  m  Fhamoli's  si^ht,  and 
that  was  appointed  to  be  his  assistant  and  oracle, 
or  orator  rather,  upon  all  public  occasions,  that 
h«»  above  alt  the  rest,  should  come  into  this  ab- 
surd and  ridieutous  proposal,  he  that  was  singled 
out  for  the  sacred  priesthood,  for  him  to  defile 
his  holy  hands  with  a  polluted,  abominable  sacri* 
lice,  and  with  making  the  idol  for  them  too  (for 
it  ia  plain  that  he  tnade  it),  how  monstrous  it  was  ■ 
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And  see  what  an  answer  he  g!^'«  ^  Ws  bw 
(her  Moses,  how  weaii^ !  how  simple !     t  did  ft 
and  so,  indeed^  I  bade  them  brini^  the  earr'n:^ 
&c.,  and  1  cast  the  gold  into  the  fire,  an^^ 
out  this  calf.    Ridiculous !  as  if  th»*  f'*lf  ' 
by  mere  fortuitous  adventure,  witn  ii 

to  cast  it  in,  which  could  not  be  ^i-  ^^i 

if  it  bad  not  come  out  so  wUhotit  a  i... ..  .,  .^.^ict 

would  certainly  have  known  of  it;  had  AareM 
been  innocent,  he  would  have  an^swcred  tittf 
quite  another  manner,  and  told  Moses  hofieslly 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  mme  to  kirn 
in  a  frightf  that  they  forced  him  to  mike  then 
an  idol ;  which  he  did,  by  making;  fimt  a  prof^ 
mould  to  cast  it  in,  and  then  taking  the  proper  \ 
metal  to  cast  it  from:  that,  indeed,  fac  hfll 
sinned  in  so  doing ;  but  that  he  was  mobbed  tQV 
it,  and  the  people  terrified  him,  perhaps  they 
threatened  to  kill  him  ;  and  if  he  had  add^d.  tbit  | 
the  Devil,  prompting  his  fear,  beguiled  hits,  hr 
had  said  nothing  but  what  was  certainty  trae;  '|  | 
for  if  it  was  in  Satan's  power  to  make  the  peepl# 
insolent  and  outrageous  enough  to  threaten  and 
bully  the  old  venerable  prophet  (for  be  was  oat 
yet  a  priest),  who  was  the  brother  of  their  oridi; 
Moses,  and  had  been  partner  with  him  in  somJ^ 
of  his  commissions  i  I  say,  if  he  coutd  brt^gQfl 
the  pasiions  of  the  people  to  a  height  to  be  r^s 
and  unmannerly  to  him  (  Aaron),  and  perhaps  ta 
threaten  and  insult  him,  he  may  be  eosHy  rup- 
posed  to  be  able  to  intimidate  Aaron,  and  t«rn^ 
him  into  a  compliance. 

See  this  conning  agent,  whffi  he  }uu  WOtaf^ 
destruction  in  his  view,  how  securely  be  Mlif 
he  never  wants  a  handle  ;  the  best  of  men  iMve 
one  weak  place  or  other,  and  he  always  finds  ll 
out,  takes  the  advantage  of  it,  and  conquers  then 
by  one  artifice  or  another ;  only  take  it  with  jm 
as  you  go,  it  is  always  by  stratageiD,  aever  by 
force ;  a  proof  that  he  is  not  empowered  to  aie 
violence.  He  may  tempt,  and  he  doM  pftvtil , 
but  It  is  all  legerdemain,  it  is  all  craft  iM  srtj- 
fice,  he  is  still  Ato^oAJ^,  the  coJumolalor  sad 
deceiver,  that  if,  the  mlsreprcsentcr  ;  he  obrf* 
presents  man  to  God,  and  misrepresents  €tod  ta 
man;  alto  bo  mfsrepreianta  things;  h«  pvis 
false  colours,  and  then  maoogei  the  eye  to  mt 
them  with  an  imperfect  view,  raiting  elotids  cad 
fogs  to  intercept  oar  sight ;  m  Bh*>rt»  he  de<?etTn 
all  our  senses,  and  imposes  upon  us  in 
which  otherwise  would  be  Ibe  oiuicBt  to 
and  judge  of. 

This  indeed  is,  in  part,  the  benefit  of  the  DefiV 
histor>%  to  let  us  see  that  he  has  u«ed  the  lipc 
method  all  along;  and  that  ex'er  since  he  has  M  |l 
anything  to  do  uith  mankind,  he   has  preeMM^  1 1 
upon  them  with  stratagem  and  cunaiof ;   atea*  H  ' 
ia  observable  that  he  has  carried  hia  tiolol  bfltrr    ' 
that  way  than  hts  would  have  done  by  Atry  aftH! 
violence,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  CD  >> 
it  ;  for  by  hit  power  indeed  h<t  might 

the  world  dfsolale  and  m    '-  •  ' ^  -' 

it  long  ago ;  but,  M9  I  ( 
would  not  have  answn 
for   by    destroying;   m^'n    he   wouid    have 
martyrit,  and  sent  abundance  of  good 
Ueavea,  who  would  much  rather  have  dted 
yielded  to  serve  him,  and,  as  be  aimed  to  bate 
it,  to  fall  down  and  worship  him  ;  I  say,  be  wotH 
have  made  martyrs,  and  that  not  m  few,     Bnt  lllis 
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of  Stfan'i  InuiBat;   hii  demi 
lite  another  way  i  hit  botiiie««  U  to  moie  i 


di 
Mil 

•ID,  not  ut  mnke  them  sufTtT ;  to  make  devils  of 
them*  Qdt  Minti ;  to  d«}ude  tbcm.  and  draw  tliem 
««vay  from  thoit  Maker,  oot  tend  them  away  to 
faioi ;  aad  Ihercfore  he  worki  bj  itratagem,  oot 

We  are  dqw  come  to  hii  itory^  as  it  relates  to 
Ihe  Jewish  church  io  the  wlldcruesa*  and  to  the 
children  of  Isravl  to  tlieir  traveUiiig  circum 
liaocfs ;  and  this  was  first  the  scene  of  ptihlic 
BkaQsgemeot  that  the  Devil  hud  upon  his  hands 
Io  th«  world  I  for,  as  I  have  laid,  till  now  he 
dealt  wiih  mankind,  either  io  their  separate  coxu 
ditioD*  one  by  one,  or  die  carried  all  before 
liija»  engTOising  whole  Dalioos  in  his  nystems  of 
idolatry*  and  overwhelming  them  in  aa  ignorant 
deitfuetioD, 

But  having  now  a  whole  people,  as  it  were, 
»n.itchcd  away  from  him,  tnken  out  of  his  govem- 
in«'nt,  and  what  was  stilJ  worse»  liavina:  s  view  of 
s  i^mgdom  being  iei  up  independent  of  him,  and 
ior  to  bis  authority,  it  ii  not  »o  be  won- 
>i  at  if  ha  endeavoured  to  overthrow  them  in 
tbti  infancy  of  their  conftiiution,  and  tried  all 
po&sible  arts  to  bring  them  back  into  bis  own 
hands  again. 

He  found  them  not  only  canied  away  from  the 
country  where  they  were  even  in  his  clutches, 
surrounded  with  idols,  and  where  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  polluted 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  t^gyptians ;  for  we  do 
not  read  of  any  stated  worship  which  they  bad  of 
their  own,  or  if  they  did  worship  the  true  God, 
we  »caroe  know  in  what  manner  they  did  it ; 
^  they  had  no  law  given  theui*  nothing  but  the 
j^B  covenant  of  circumcision,  and  cv«.'Q  Mo»es  him- 
^^^P^eir  had  not  strictly  observed  that,  till  he  was 
TT  Inghtcned  Into  it;  we  read  of  no  saeriiicea 
I      among  them,  no  feasts  were  ordained,  no  solemn 

I  worship  appointed,  and  how,  or  in  what  manner 
they  performed  their  homage,  we  know  not ;  the 
pusfover  was  not  ordained  tifl  just  at  their  com- 
ing away;  so  that  there  was  not  much  religion 

I I  among  (hem,  at  least  that  we  have  any  account 
'  of;  and  we  may  suppote  the  Devil  was  pretty 
I     easy  with  them  all  the  while  they  were  in  the 

^U  honsc  of  their  bondage. 

I^B  Bot  now,  to  have  a  oiilHon  of  people  feti^ed 
^Hoiit  of  his  hands^  as  it  were  all  at  oncct  and  to 
^Btfavo  (he  immediate  power  of  Heaven  enf^aged  in 
^Vit,  and  that  Satan  saw  evidently  God  had  »in- 
^V^gled  (hem  out  in  a  miracuioufl  manner  to  favour 
^m  them,  and  cull  them  his  own  ^  this  alarmed  hion 
VF  at  once,  and  therefore  he  resolves  to  follow 
lay  close  siege  to  them,  and  take  all  the 
poasiible  to  bring  them  to  rebel  against,  and  dla* 
obey  God,  that  he  might  be  provoked  to  destroy 
them  }  and  how  near  he  went  to  bring  it  to  pass, 
we  shall  lee  presently. 

This  makioii  a  calf,  and  paying  an  idolatrous 
worship  to  it  (for  they  acted  the  heathens  and 
idolaters,  not  in  the  setting  up  the  calf  only,  but 
ID  the  manner  of  their  worshipping,  namely, 
dancing  and  mostc,  thingi  they  had  oot  been 
>c<|uainted  with  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God), 
1  mention  here,  to  observe  how  the  Devil  not 
only  impoied  upon  their  principles,  but  upon 
ibctr  senses  too;  as  if  the  awful  majesty  of 
Heaven,  who»e  glory  had  been  leen  in  Mount 


fiinal,  whvrv  tbey  stood,  and  wboie  pillar  of 
elvad  and  fire  was  their  guide  and  protection, 
would  be  worshipped  by  dancing  round  a  calf  1 
and  that  not  a  living  creature,  or  a  real  calf,  but 
the  mere  imafre  of  a  calf  cast  hi  gold,  or  ai  some 
think,  in  brass  gilded  over. 

But  this  was  the  Devil's  fray  with  mankind, 
namelj,  to  iopoaa  upfm  their  matm,  and  bring 
them  into  the  groMntfelllef  aid  abfuditiei;  and 
then,  having  Iktat  made  them  loola,  H  waa  mnch 
the  easier  to  make  them  ofGenden, 

In  this  very  manner  he  acted  with  ttiem 
through  all  the  course  of  their  wilderaesv  travels; 
for  as  they  wero  led  by  the  band  like  children, 
defended  by  Omnipotence,  fed  by  miracles,  in- 
simcled  immediately  from  Heaven,  and  in  all 
things  had  Moses  for  their  guide ;  they  had  no 
room  to  miscarr)',  but  by  acting  the  %re&Ust 
abfurdities.  and  committing  the  greatest  follieii  in 
a. it u re  ;  and  even  lheat,the  Devil  brought  iheni 
to  be  guilty  of,  in  a  sarpriiing  manner :  lirst,  as 
God  himself  relieved  then  in  every  esigcnce,  and 
supplied  them  in  every  want,  one  would  think  It 
was  impossible  they  should  be  ever  brought  to 
question  either  hii  wilhugness  or  bis  ability,  and 
yet  they  really  objected  against  both  ;  which  waa 
indeed  venr  provoking,  and  I  doubt  not  that, 
when  the  Devil  had  brought  them  to  act  in  such 
a  prepeeteroui  manner,  he  really  hoped  and 
believed  God  would  be  provoked  effectually :  the 
testimonies  of  his  care  of  them,  and  ability  to 
supply  them  were  miraculous  and  undeniable; 
he  gave  them  water  from  the  rock,  bread  from 
the  air,  sent  the  fowls  to  feed  them  with  flesh,  and 
supported  them  all  the  way  by  miracles ;  their 
health  was  preserved,  none  were  sick  among  them, 
their  clothes  did  not  wear  out,  nor  their  shoes 
grow  old  upon  their  feet;  could  anything  be 
more  absurd  than  to  doubt  whether  he  could 
provide  for  them,  who  had  never  let  them  want 
for  90  many  years  ? 

But  the  Devil  managed  them  in  spile  of 
miracles  ;  nor  did  he  ever  give  them  over  till  he 
had  brought  six  hundred  thoosund  of  them  to 
provoke  God  so  highly  that  be  would  not  suffer 
above  two  of  them  to  go  into  the  land  of  pro- 
mise ;  so  that,  in  short,  Satan  gained  his  point  as 
10  that  generation,  for  all  their  carcases  fell  in 
the  wUdernesf.  Let  us  take  hut  a  short  view  to 
what  a  height  be  brought  them,  and  tn  what 
rude,  absurd  manner  they  acted  i  how  he  set 
them  upon  murmuring  upon  every  ocoaaien, 
DOW  for  water,  then  for  bread ;  nay,  they  mur- 
mured at  their  bread  when  they  had  it :  "  Our 
soul  ioatbes  this  light  bread." 

tie  sowed  the  seeds  of  church* rebellion  in  Ute 
tons  of  Aaron,  and  mode  Nadab  and  Abihu  offer 
strange  Ore  Ull  they  were  strangely  consumed  by 
fire  for  the  doing  it* 

He  set  them  a  complainhig  at  Taberah,  and  in 
iustiof;  for  th^h  at  the  first  three  daya'  jeumey 
from  Mount  Sinai. 

He  planted  envy  in  the  hearts  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron,  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  to  pre* 
tend  God  had  spoke  by  them  as  well  as  by  him, 
tilt  he  humbled  the  father,  and  made  a  leper  of 
the  daughter. 

He  debauched  ten  of  the  spies,  frightened  them 
with  sham  appearances  of  things,  when  they 
went  out  to  search  the  land  s  and  SHKle  them 


ftight^  the  whole  people  out  of  their  understand 
iuf  aa  well   at   doty,    for  wUlch   ftix    hundred 
thomiand  of  their  carcaflses  fetl  m  the  wilderness 

He  raited  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  Mij  princes,  till  he  brought  them  to 
be  swallowed  up  idlvc. 

He  put  MoscB  into  a  passion  at  Mcdbab,  and 
mlBed  the  temper  of  the  meekest  man  upon 
©iirth,  by  which  he  made  both  him  and  Aaron 
forfeit  their  share  of  the  promiae^  and  be  shut 
out  from  the  holy  land. 

He  raised  a  mutiny  among  them  when  they 
travelled  from  Mount  'Hor»  till  they  brought  fiery 
*crpenls  Hmong  them  to  destroy  them. 

He  Ificd  to  make  BajiUm  the  prophet  curse 
them,  but  there  the  Devil  was  disuppoioted : 
however,  bo  brought  the  Midianitcs  to  debauch 
them  with  women,  as  in  the  caie  of  Zimri  and 
Cojbi. 

He  tempted  Achan  with  the  wedge  of  gold, 
and  the  Babylontsh  garment,  that  he  might  take 
of  the  accurAcd  thing,  acid  bo  destroyed. 

He  tempted  ttio  whole  people,  not  efeetually 
to  drive  out  the  cursed  inhAbitants  of  the  faod  of 
promise,  that  they  might  remain,  and  be  goadf  in 
<  their  sides,  till  at  last  tbey  often  oppressed  tbera 
for  their  idolatry;  and/ which  waa  worse,  de 
bauchcd  them  to  idolatry. 

He  prompted  the  Befijamites  to  refute  satis- 
faction  to  the  people,  in  the  case  of  the  wlcked- 
neii  of  the  men  of  Gibeah^  to  the  destruction  of 
Ibe  whole  tribe,  four  hundred  men  excepted  in 
the  roek  Himmon. 

At  last  he  tempted  them  to  reject  the  theocracy 
of  their  Maker,  and  call  upon  Samuel  to  make 
them  a  king ;  and  most  of  those  kings  he  made 
pisguea  and  sorrows  to  them  in  their  Itmo,  as 
you  shall  hear  in  their  order* 

Thus  he  plagued  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
continually^  making  them  sin  against  God,  and 
bring  judgtneuts  upon  ihemselves^i  *o  the  con- 
iumiog  some  millions  of  them,  nrst  and  last,  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  Maker. 

As  he  did  with  the  whole  congregation «  so  he 
did  with  ihelr  rulers,  and  several  of  the  judges, 
who  were  made  instruments  to  deliver  the  people, 
yet  were  drawn  into  snares  by  this  subtle  serpent, 
to  ruin  tbemiclves  or  the  people  tbey  had  de- 
li vi^red* 

He  tempted  Gideon  to  make  an  ephod,  con* 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  tabernaclCf  and  made  the 
children  of  Israel  go  a  whoring  (that  is,  a  wor< 
shipping)  after  it. 

Ho  tempted  Sampson  to  debauch  himself  with 
a  harlot,  and  betray  his  own  happy  secret  to  a 
whore,  at  the  eipense  of  both  his  eyes,  and  at 
last  of  his  life. 

He  tempted  Eli*s  sons  to  tie  with  the  women, 
in  the  very  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  when  they 
came  to  bring  their  oflerings  to  the  priest ;  and 
he  tempted  poor  Eli  to  connive  at  thcmj  or  not 
suflicientty  to  reprove  them. 

He  tempted  the  people  to  carry  the  ark  of 
God  into  the  camp,  that  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.     And 

Ho  tempted  Uzzi  to  reach  out  hts  hand  lo 
hold  it  up  ;  as  if  he  that  had  preserved  it  in  the 
house  of  Dagon  the  idol  of  the  Philistines,  coutd 
lift  keep  it  ^rom  falling  out  of  the  cart. 

Uhen  the  people  had  gotten  a   kio^^  he  im- 


mediately set  to  work  in  diverse  ways  to  bft^ 
that  king  to  load  (hem  with  plagues  nod  calami, 
ties  not  a  few. 

He  tempted  Saul  to  spare  the  king  of  Aoitlek, 
contrary  to  God's  express  command. 

He  not  tempted  Saul  only,  but  potseased  hha 
with  an  cvi]  spirit,  by  which  he  was  left  to  wty. 
wnrd  dispositions,  and  was  forced  to  have  it 
fiddled  out  of  him  with  a  minatreL 

He  tempted  Saul  with  a  spirit  of  ditconteDf, 
and  wifh  a  spirit  of  envy  at  poor  David,  to  boat 
him  like  a  partridge  upon  the  mouotaiDs. 

He  tempted  Saul  with  a  spirit  of  divEnaliaD, 
and  sent  him  to  a  witch  to  inquire  of  Samorl  fisr 
him ;  as  if  God  would  help  him  when  be  was 
dead,  that  had  forsaken  him  when  ho  was  aKve. 

After  that  he  tempted  him  to  kill  himself,  oa  a 
pretence  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hsnds  of 
the  un  circumcised;  as  if  se  If -murder  was  not  hart 
so  bad,  either  for  sin  against  God^  or  diagrace 
among  men,  as  being  taken  priaoner  by  a  PHBo- 
tine  f  a  piece  of  madness  none  but  the  Devil 
could  have  brought  mankind  to  submit  to,  thoi%fi« 
some  ages  after  that,  he  made  it  a  fasbioa  aiiioii| 
the  Romans. 

Afrer  Saul  was  dead,  and  David  came  to  te 
throne,  by  bow  much  he  was  a  man  choaeii  and 
psrticularly  favoured  by  Heaven,  the  Devil  fdl 
upon  him  with  the  more  vigour,  attacked  hill  as 
many  ways,  and  conquen^i  him  so  very  allaa, 
Ehnt  as  no  man  was  so  good  a  king,  so  hanVf  aay 
good  king  was  ever  a  worse  man  ;  in  many  fatei 
one  would  have  almost  thought  the  I>avil  fiad 
made  sport  with  David,  Co  show  bow  airily  Iw 
could  overthrow  the  best  man  God  could 
of  the  whole  congregation. 

He  made  him  distrust  his  beQefactor  to 
as  to  feign  himself  mad  before  the  king  of  Gil^ 
whon  he  had  Hed  lo  him  for  shelter. 

He  made  him  march  with  hts  four  haodrsd 
cut- throats,  to  cut  off  poor  Nobal  aod  all  im 
household*  only  because  be  would  not  send  bin 
the  good  cheer  he  had  provided  for  his  booess 
sheep-shearers. 

He  made  him,  for  his  word^s  sake,  giv«  Zit 
half  his  master's  estete  for  his  treachery^  aftit 
he  knew  he  had  been  the  traitor,  and  betrayii 
poor  Mcpblboshelh  for  the  sake  of  it ;  in  whick 


"  The  good  old  king,  it  teerrm,  ws«  very  loth 
To  break  hh  wonl.  jmd  thcnfore  broki;  hi*  i 


tbaDtSrf 


Then  he  tempted  him  to  the  ridicalotu  pn^eci 
of  numbering  the  people,  though   a^oioat 
express  command;  a  thing  Joab  bimseif 

icked  enough  to  do,  till  David  and  tba 
forced  him  to  it* 

And  to  make  him  completely  wicked,  he  ear> 
ried  him  to  the  lop  of  his  house,  and  sboired  Ma 
a  nnked  lady  bathing  herself  in  her  gardeiii  ia 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Devil  knew  David  Caa 
well,  and  what  was  iho  particular  aio  of  his  ia* 
cli nation  ;  and  so  took  bim  by  tba  rtgbt  haadK 
drawing  him  at  once  into  tba  sina  of  murdar  taA 
adultery. 

Then,  that  he  might  not  quite  five  him 
though  David's  repentance  for  thv  l^st  gla 
the  Devil  off  for  a  while,  when  be  could  al 
him  no  farther  personally,  he  fell  upon  bka  tm  Ml 
fdniily,  and  made  him  as  miserable  as  ha 
desire  him  to  be  in  his  children,  three  «f< 


ha  btDoght  to  dcAtructioQ  before  hti  face,  and 
aiM<llcr  after  his  death. 

Fim,  be  tempted  AmDitHi  to  rftviah  bis  sister 
Tamar ;  to  there  wai  ma  end  of  ber.  poor  girlj 
■•  to  thii  woridt  for  we  never  bsar  any  tnore  of 
mBfm 

Then  be  tempted  Abtalom  to  murder  htg 
braHicr  AmAOQ,  in  revenge  for  Tamar^i  maJden- 


Th«ii  be  made  Joab  run  Absalom  throagh  the 
bodf •  contrary  to  David**  command. 

And  alter  David's  death  be  brought  Adoni|a 
(weak  man  ! )  to  the  block,  for  usurplog  king 
Solomon's  throne. 

Ai  to  Absalom,  he  tcotpted  bina  to  rebellion, 
and  rabing  war  against  his  faiher,  to  the  turning 
him  shamefully  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  almost  out 
of  the  kingdom^ 

He  tempted  hinv  for  David's  farther  mortig- 
eation,  to  He  with  hia  f&ther'A  wives,  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  city ;  and  bad  Achitophel's  honest 
counsel  been  followed,  be  had  ceriainly  sent  bim 
to  sleep  with  his  fathen  long  before  his  time. 
But  there  Satan  and  Achitophel  were  both  out- 
witted together. 

Through  all  tbe  reigns  of  the  several  successors 
of  David«  the  Devil  took  cure  to  carry  on  his  own 
game,  to  the  contmuat  insulting  Ihe  measures 
which  God  himself  had  taken  for  the  esUblishing 
his  people  in  the  world,  and  especially  as  a 
eburch,  till  at  tatt  he  so  ciectually  debauched 
Ibom  to  idolatry,  that  crime,  which  of  all  others 
vai  moat  provoking  to  God,  as  it  was  carrying 
lb«  people  away  from  their  allegiance,  and 
Iranapoiing  tbe  homage  they  owed  God  their 
MlJier  to  a  contcnnptihlc  block  of  wood,  or  an 
inaC^  of  a  brute  t>east ;  and  this,  bow  sordid 
and  brutish  soever  it  was  in  itself,  yet  so  did  his 
*  artiBce  prevail  among  them,  that,  first  or  laat,  he 
brought  them  all  into  it,  the  ten  tribes  as  well  as 
IIm  two  tribei ;  tilt  at  last  God  himself  was  pro- 
voked to  unchurch  them,  gave  them  up  to  their 
cnomies,  and  tbe  few  that  were  left  of  them,  after 
incredible  slaiigbtera  and  desolation,  were  hurried 
away,  some  into  Tartary,  and  others  into  Babylon, 
from  whence  very  few  of  that  few  that  were 
oarfM  away,  ever  found  their  way  home  again  j 
aadl  aowi,  when  they  might  have  come,  would 
■oC  acoepi  of  it,  but  eontinycd  there  to  the  very 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  See  Epi^tlei  of  St 
Jmnea  and  of  St  Pet^r,  at  the  beginning. 

Bot  to  look  a  little  back  upon  Ihtt  part  (for 

i     it  cannot  be  omitted,  it  makes  so  cotistderable  a 

it  part  of  the  Devil 'a  hbtory),  I  mean^  hts  drawing 

H  Ckidii  people,  iiogi  and  all,  into  all  the  sins  and 

H  ariatUe^  which  graduaity  contribated  to  their 

I    destruction* 

I         First  (for  be  began  immediately  with  the  very 
beat  and  wlicit  of  the  race),  he  drew  in  king  Sck 
in  tbe  midst  of  all  his  zeal  for  the  build- 
God*i  house,  and  for  tbe  making  Ihe  most 
and  magnificent  appearance  for  God's 
wofihip  that  ever  the  world  taw  t   I  say,  in  the 
■Iddle  of  all  this,  he  drew  bim  into  such  immo- 
derate and  insatiable  an  appetite  for  women,  as 
to  aet  up  tbe  firit,  and  perhAps   the  great eti, 

IaaragUo  of  whores  that  ever  any  prince  in  the 
irorld  had,  or  pretended  to  before ;  nay*  and  to 
briaif  whoring  so  much  into  reputation,  that,  is 
tht  tdt  layti  seven  handrcd  of  them  were  prin 


cesses  ;  that  is  to  say,  ladies  of  quality  ;  not  as 
the  grand  seigniors  and  great  moguls  (other 
princes  of  the  eastern  world)  have  since  prac- 
tised, namely,  to  pick  up  their  moit  beautiful 
ilaves  ;  but  these,  it  seems,  were  women  of  rank, 
kings'  daughters,  as  Pbaraob's  daughter,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  princes  and  prime  men  among 
Ihe  Moabites,  Aromonites,  Zidonians,  Hittites, 
&c«     1  Kings,  xi,  1. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  but  as  he  drew  him  into  the 
love  of  these  forbidden  women  (ior  such  they 
were,  as  to  their  nation  as  well  as  number),  so  he 
ensnared  him  by  those  women  to  a  familiarity 
with  their  worship  ;  and  by  degrees  brought  that 
famous  prince  (fdmoua  for  his  wisdom)  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most. imposed- upon  old  fool  in  the 
world ;  bowing  down  to  those  idols  by  the  en- 
ticing of  hii  whores,  whom  he  had  abhorred  and 
detested  in  his  youth,  as  dishonouHog  that  God 
for  whom  and  for  whose  worship  he  had  Rnished 
and  dedicated  the  most  magnificent  building  and 
temple  in  the  world.  Nothing  but  the  invincible 
subtlety  of  this  arch-devil  could  ever  have  brought 
such  a  man  as  Solomon  to  such  a  degeneracy  of 
manners,  and  to  lucb  meannesses;  no,  not  the 
Devil  himself^  without  the  assistance  of  his 
whorei,  nor  the  whores  themselves,  without  the 
Devil  to  help  them. 

As  to  Solomon,  Satan  had  made  conquest 
enough  there,  we  need  bear  no  more  of  htm ; 
the  next  advance  he  mode,  was  in  the  person  of 
his  ton  Rchoboam ;  hud  not  the  Devil  prompted 
his  pride  and  tyrannical  humour,  he  would  never 
have  given  the  people  such  aa  answer  ai  he  did ; 
and  when  be  saw  a  fellow  at  the  head  of  them« 
too,  whom  he  knew  wanted  and  waited  for  an 
occasion  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  hod  ripened  up 
tbe  people's  humour  to  the  occasion.  Well  might 
the  teit  call  it  listening  to  the  counsel  of  the 
young  heads  -,  that  it  was  indeed  with  a  ven- 
geance !  but  those  young  heads  too  were  acted 
by  an  old  devil,  who,  for  his  croft,  b  called,  as  I 
have  observed,  the  Old  Serpent. 

Having  thus  paved  the  way,  Jeroboam  revolts. 
So  far  God  had  directed  bim,  for  the  text  says 
expressly,  speaking  in  the  first  person  of  God 
himself,  *'  This  thing  is  of  me/* 

But  though  God  might  appoint  Jeroboam  to 
be  king  (that  Is  to  aay,  of  ten  tribes )i  yet  God 
did  not  appoint  him  to  set  up  the  two  calves  in 
tbe  two  extreme  parts  of  tbe  land,  vix.,  in  Dan 
and  in  Bethel ;  that  was  Jeroboam's  own  doing, 
and  done  on  purpose  to  keep  the  people  from 
falling  back  to  RcholMiam.  by  being  obliged  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  the  public  worship  ;  and  the 
text  addit  **  Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin.**  This 
was  indeed  a  masterpiece  of  tbe  Devifs  policy, 
and  It  was  effectual  to  answer  the  end,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  to  the  purpose ;  what 
reason  he  bad  to  expect  tbe  people  would  so 
universally  come  into  it^  and  be  io  well  ratisficd 
wrth  a  couple  of  calve*  instead  of  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God  at  Jerusalem  ^  or  what  art  a  and 
managemeni  be  (Satan)  made  use  of  afterwards, 
to  bring  tbe  people  in  to  join  with  such  a  delu- 
sion, that  we  find  but  little  of  in  all  the  annals  of 
Satan  -,  nor  is  it  much  to  the  case.  It  is  certain 
the  Devil  found  a  strange  kind  of  propensity  to 
worshipping  idoU  rooted  in  the  temper  of  ibat 
whole  people,  even  from  their  first  breaking  away 


from  the  Eg^ypttaa  bondage;  so  that  he  bad 
notbiQj^  to  do  but  ti3  work  upon  the  old  itook, 
and  propugaCe  the  crime  that  he  found  wns  ao 
DAturpil  to  them.  And  ihi«  ts  Siitati's  j^eneral 
way  of  workiu}^,  not  with  (hem  only,  but  with  us 
fttfo,  and  with  all  the  world,  eveo  then  and  ever 
•ioce. 

When  be  had  thus  secured  Jeroboam's  revolt, 
we  need  not  tnice  him  among  hia  succeuors,  Tor 
the  same  reA«oa  of  ^tate  that  held  for  the  setting 
up  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  held  good  for 
the  keeping  them  up  to  alt  Jeroboiim's  posterity  ; 
oor  hud  I  bey  one  good  king  ever  after;  even 
JehUi  who  called  his  friends  to  come  and  see  his 
leal  for  the  Lord,  and  who  fullillod  the  threaten- 
iogg  of  God  upon  Ahab  and  his  family ,  and  upon 
.  q«Jeeti  Je2'jbel  and  her  onVpring,and  knew  all  ibt 
while  th^ic  he  was  executing  the  judgement  oftho 
true  God  upon  an  idolatrous  race  ;  yet  he  would 
not  part  with  bis  calves,  but  would  have  thought 
it  to  have  been  parting  with  hts  kingdom,  and 
that  as  the  people  would  hav^e  gone  up  to  Jeru- 
•atem  to  wor»hip«  so  they  woutd  at  the  Siime  time 
have  transferred  their  civil  obedience  to  the  king 
of  Judah  (who!f«  right  it  really  was*  as  far  as  they 
could  claim  by  birth  and  right  lioe)  ;  so  that  by 
tbe  way,  Satan,  any  more  than  other  politicjans, 
is  not  for  the  jtu  divinuM  of  lineal  succcs&ton,  or 
what  we  call  hereditary  right,  any  farther  than 
serves  for  his  purpose. 

Thus  Sal  an  ndded  his  hands  of  ten  of  the 
twelve  tnhc'S  {  let  us  now  see  how  he  went  on 
with  the  rest,  for  his  work  was  now  brought  into 
a  narrower  compass;  the  church  of  God  was 
now  reduced  to  two  tribes,  except  a  few  religious 
people,  who  separated  from  the  schism  of  Jero- 
boum.  and  came  and  planted  themselves  among 
tbe  Iribes  of  Jtidab  and  Benjamin.  The  iirst 
thing  the  Detil  did  after  this  was  to  foment  a 
war  between  the  two  kings,  while  Judah  was 
governed  by  a  boy  or  youth^  Abija  by  mime,  and 
he  none  of  ibe  best  neither  i  but  God's  time  was 
not  come,  and  the  Devil  received  a  great  dis- 
appointment; when  Jeroboam  was  so  eolirely 
overthrown,  that,  if  the  records  of  those  ages  do 
not  miitake,  no  leas  than  500.000  men  of  Israel 
were  killed^  such  a  slaughter  that  one  would 
think  the  army  of  Judnh.  had  they  known  how 
to  improire  as  well  as  gnin  a  victory,  might  have 
brought  all  the  rest  back  ogain,  and  have  entirely 
reduced  the  house  of  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes 
that  followed  him  to  tbi^ir  obedii  nee  ;  nay,  they 
did  take  a  great  deal  of  the  country  from  them, 
and  among  the  rest  Bethel  itself;  and  >et  90 
cunningly  did  S.itan  manage,  that  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  wns  htmscif  a  wicked  king,  and  per- 
haps an  idoUter  In  his  hearty  did  not  take  down 
the  golden  calf  that  Jeroboam  had  there,  no,  nor 
deHtioy  the  idolatry  itself,  so  that,  in  ibort,  his 
victory  signi^cd  nothing. 

From  henco  to  the  captivity,  we  Und  the  Devil 
bticy  wi^h  the  kings  of  Judah,  espoctally  the  best 
of  them;  as  for  such  as  Manas^th,  and  ihose 
who  transgressed  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
lives^  those  he  had  nn  great  trouble  with. 

But  such  as  Asa^  Jchoshrphat,  Hcxekiah,  and 
Joiiah,  ho  hung  about  them  and  their  covirts  tih 
be  brought  every  one  of  them  mto  some  mischief 
or  another. 

As  fint^  good  king  Asa,  of  whom  the  scrip* 


tare  iayt«  his  heart  wat  perfect  all  his  days,  yul 
this  subtle  spirit,  that  could  break  in  upon  lite 
nowhere  else,  tempted  him,  when  the  kir^g  of 
Israel  came  out  against  him,  to  send  to  hire  Btn^ 
hadad  the  king  of  Syria  to  fatlp  him  ;  aa  if  Oo^ 
who  had  before  enabled  him  to  conqaer  lltt 
Ethiopians,  with  an  army  of  ten  hundred  tboi». 
sand  men,  could  nol  bftve  saved  him  from  tk§ 
kiog  of  the  ten  tribes. 

In  the  same  manner  he  tempted  lebeehnpliil 
to  join  with  that  wicked  kiot>  Ahab  acaJait  ito 
king  of  Syria,  and  also  to  marry  bin  too  lo  AKab'i 
dauj^hiert  which  was  fatal  to  Jehoshaphat  and  10 
his  posterity. 

Again,  he  tempted  Hexekiah  to  show  aU  bli 
riches  to  the  king  of  Babylon^s  tneaacoger*:  asA 
who  can  doubt  but  that  he  (  Satan)  is  to  be  iui> 
stood  by  the  wicked  spirit  which  stood  before 
the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xviil,20),  andolTered  liiaaer* 
vice  to  entice  Ahab  the  king  of  hrsiel  to  €mm 
aut  to  battle  to  his  ruin,  by  beiof  a  lyinf  iplrll 
in  the  mouths  of  all  his  prophet* ;  ami  wbo  tm 
that  time  had  a  special  commisiioOp  aa  ho  M 
another  time  in  the  case  of  Job  ?  and,  indeed,  II 
was  a  commission  fit  for  nobody  but  the  OevBt 
"  Thou  shalt  entice  him,  and  ibou  shalt  alio  pr» 
vail ;  go  out,  and  do  even  so,"  v.  2\* 

Even  good  Jostah  himself^  of  whom  it  »  re» 
corded — that  like  him  there  was  no  ktof  befors 
him,  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  bua 
(2  Kings,  xxiii,  ^26)  ;  yet  the  Detil  oever  leftboi 
With  his  machjndtiunf,  till,  finding  he  coold  ael 
tempt  him  to  anything  wicked  io  bii  govevtt* 
men!,  he  tempted  or  moved  him  to  a  n^edliil 
war  with  the  king  of  Egypt*  In  which  be  M 
his  life. 

From  the  death  of  this  good  kiog,  the  Detil 
prevailed  so  with  the  whole  nation  of  the  ie«% 
and  bruu>(ht  them  to  luch  an  incorrigible  pileb  ef 
wickedness,  that  God  gave  them  up,  foreoo^  bii 
habitation  of  glory,  the  temple,  which  ha  M^ 
fered  to  be  spoiled  first,  then  burnt  «ad  tfft* 
moli^hed,  destroying  the  whole  llilloo  ef  thi 
Jews,  except  a  small  Dumber  that  wort  kll,  aal 
those  the  enemy  carried  away  into  eaptivily. 

Nor  was  he  tatished  with  this  general  deitlHi 
tion  of  the  people  of  Israel,  for  the  ten  tribM 
were  gone  before ;  but  he  followed  theo  evw 
into  their  captivity  t  those  that  Hed  away  ti 
Egypt,  which  they  tell  u»  were  seventy  tbousaad, 
he  first  corrupted,  and  then  they  were  dcstt^yed 
there,  upon  the  overthrow  of  Egypt  by  tbe 
king  of  Babylon. 

Also,  ho  went  very  near  to  have  them 
out,  young  and  old,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
were  in  ouptivity  in  Babylon,  by  the  miBistrjef 
the  true  ugent  of  Hell,  Haman  tbe  Afegft>£ 
but  there  Satan  met  with  a  disippoiataieot  liOj 
as  in  the  story  of  Hester,  which  waa  but  llM 
fourth  that  he  had  met  with  m  all  faia  maaai*- 
mcDt  i^ince  tlie  Creation,  I  say,  there  be  wm 
disappointed,  and  his  prime  minister  Hftmea  WM 
ex  ill  ted,  as  he  deserved. 

Havmg  thus  far  traced  tbe  govemmeat  i«d 
dominion  of  the  Devil,  from  tbe  Cfeatloft  of  mm 
to  the  captivity,  I  think  1  may  eall  tipoo  hia  10 
set  up  his  standard  of  universal  empim  at  tbA 
pQr}0<l ;  it  seemed  just  then  as, if  God  liad  riill| 
forsaken  the  earth,  and  given  the  cotira  daailiiM 
of  mankind   up   to  hii  outtageoui  eoMf  lli 
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Drvij  ;  Toft  fxcepttDg  tbe  few  Uraelitei  which 
were  left  in  the  lerritoriet  of  the  Kiog  of  Bab>  loo, 
and  ihey  were  but  a  few,  I  lay,  except  among 
theiDi  there  was  not  ooe  corner  or  the  world  left 
where  the  true  God  was  called  upon^  or  his  tlo* 
oiinion  io  much  as  acknowledged ;  all  the  world 
was  buried  in  idoUtrf,  aod  that  of  so  tnanj 
horrid  kinds,  that  one  would  think  the  Hght  of 
Tcaaon  should  have  cooviuced  mankiDd^  that  he 
lilio  ctacled  such  bloody  sacrifices  as  that  of 
Moloch,  and  such  a  bloody  cuttcng  thetnielvei 
With  knives,  as  the  priests  of  Bsal  did,  could  not 
bo  a  God,  a  good  and  beneficent  bcbg,  but  must 
he  ft  cruel,  voracious,  ond  d^nouriog  deiil,  whose 
cod  was  oot  the  good,  but  the  destruction  of  hit 
crcaturei..  fiut  to  sueb  a  height  was  the  bibd 
demmted  world  arrived  to  at  that  time,  that  in 
tbciae  sordid  and  corrupt  ways  lht;y  went  on 
W«rsliippfng  dumb  idols,  and  ofTenng  hum  a  a 
■Acriiices  to  them,  and,  in  a  word,  committing  all 
the  most  horrid  and  absurd  abotninationa  that 
they  were  capabte  of,  or  that  the  Devil  could 
iworopt  them  to,  till  HeaireQ  was  ogaio  put,  as 
it  were,  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  about  a 
revolution,  \n  favour  of  hii  own  forsaiien  people, 
by  miracle  and  surprise,  ns  he  had  done  betore. 

We  come  therefore  to  the  restcmiionor  return 
of  tbe  captivity.  Had  8aian  been  able  to  have 
Acted  aaything  by  force,  as  1  have  observed  be- 
Utt,  all  the  princes  and  powers  of  the  world 
bttiDt  been,  as  they  really  were,  at  hjs  devotion, 
be  might  eaiily  have  made  use  of  them,  armed 
aH  the  world  agdnst  the  Jews,  and  prevented  the 
ftboilding  tbe  temple,  and  even  the  return  of  the 
«aptmty. 

fiat  now  the  Devil's  power  manifestly  received 
a  check,  and  the  hand  of  Clod  appeared  in  It,  and 
that  he  "was  resolved  to  re-e»tabUsh  his  people 
the  Jens,  and  to  have  a  second  temple  built. 
l!1ie  Devtl,  who  knew  the  eitent  of  bis  own  power 
too  well,  and  what  limitations  were  laid  upon 
him,  stood  still,  as  it  were,  looking  on,  and  not 
daring  to  oppose  the  return  of  tht'  tMptlvity, 
Which  he  very  well  knew  had  been  prophesied, 
and  would  come  to  pa^a. 

He  did  indeed  make  some  tittle  oppoaitioo  to 
tbe  building,  and  lo  the  fortifying  the  city ;  but 
as  it  was  to  no  purpose,  so  he  was  soon  obrgcd 
io  give  it  over  ;  and  ihus^  the  captivity  being  re* 
turned,  and  the  temple  rebuilt,  the  people  of 
the  J^wa  Increased  and  multiplied  to  an  infinite 
oamber  and  ttreogth,  and  from  this  time,  w^ 
may  say,  the  power  of  the  Devil  rather  declined 
and  d^crcajied  than  went  on  with  success,  as  it 


had  done  t>efore.  It  is  true  the  Jews  fell  into 
sects  and  errors,  and  divisions  of  many  kinds, 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity  -,  and  no 
doubt  the  Devil  had  a  great  hand  in  those  divi- 
sions I  but  he  could  never  bring  them  back  to 
idolatr}-,  and  his  not  beiog  able  to  do  that,  made 
him  ttira  his  hand  so  many  ways  to  plague  and 
oppress  them,  aa  particularly  by  Antiochua  the 
Great,  who  brought  the  abomination  of  desola-^ 
tloQ  into  the  holy  place;  and  there  the  Devil 
triumphed  over  them  for  some  time ;  but  they 
were  delivered  many  waya,  till  at  last  they  came 
peaceably  under  the  protection,  rather  than  the 
dominion,  of  the  Roman  empire ;  when  Herod 
the  Great  governed  them  as  a  king,  and  re* 
edified,  nay,  almost  rebuilt  their  temple,  with 
so  great  an  expense  and  magnificence,  that  he 
made  it,  as  some  say,  greater  and  more  glon- 
ous  than  that  of  SolomooX  though  that  t  take 

to  be  a  great fable,  to  say  no  iworse  of  it. 

In  ihts  condition  the  Jewish  church  flood, 
when  the  fulness  of  time,  as  it  ifl  cailed  in  scHp- 
lure,  was  come,  and  the  Devil  was  kept  at  buy^ 
though  he  had  made  some  encroachments  upoa 
them  as  above ;  for  there  was  a  glorious  rembaiit 
of  saints  amooi;  them,  such  as  old  ZachaHas,  the 
father  of  John  the  baptist,  and  old  Simeon,  who 
waited  lor  the  salvation  of  Israel  ^  1  say.  In  thll 
conditioQ  the  Jet^ish  church  stood  when  the 
Messiah  came  into  the  world,  which  was  such 
another  mortal  stab  to  the  ttirooes  and  princi- 
palities infernal,  as  that  of  which  I  have  spoken 
already  in  Chapter  III,  at  the  creation  of  matt ; 
and  therefore  with  this  1  break  off  the  antiquitlii 
of  tbe  Devira  history,  or  the  ancient  part  of  hit 
kingdom,  for  from  hfnce  downward  w£  ahail  find 
his  empire  baa  declined  graduatly  ;  and  though^ 
by  his  wcoderful  address,  his  prodigioui  appli» 
cation,  and  tbe  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  his  mitrU* 
ment^  as  welt  huouln  as  Infernal  and  diaboilca^ 
and  of  the  human  as  well  the  ecdesiastla  as  the 
secular,  he  has  many  times  retrieved  ivhat  he  hai 
lost,  and  aomciiroea  bid  fair  for  recovering  the 
universal  empire  be  once  pog^eased  over  roan* 
kind ;  yet  he  has  bctii  still  defeated  again,  repulsed 
and  beaten  bark,  and  his  kingdom  hai^  greatly 
declined  in  many  part*  of  the  world,  and  cspeei* 
ally  in  the  northern  parts,  except  Great  Britain  j 
an^  how  he  has  poEiticaHy  Hiaintalned  his  icteresl 
and  increased  his  domioion  among  the  wise  and 
righteous  generation  that  we  cohabit  with  iifld  are 
among,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  modern  part  6J 
Satdn'a  hiitory,  nnd  of  v^hicH  we  are  nest  to  give 
an  dccotli]t. 
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I  HAVB  «xamiQed  the  antiquitiei  of  Satan'x  his* 
tory  io  tfac  former  part  of  thii  work,  and  brought 
hii  affarrt  dowpn  from  the  creatioa  as  far  aa  to 
on  I*  blessed  Chriiliao  times,  especUIJy  to  the 
ecraainjp  of  the  Messiah,  when  one  would  think 
tbf^  Devil  could  have  nothing  to  do  nmoDg  uh. 
I  have,  indeed*  but  touched  at  some  things  which 
might  have  admitted  of  a  f^irther  description  of 
Saian'a  iilfa.ir»,  and  the  particulars  of  which  we 
may  ail  come  to  a  farther  knowledge  of  hereafter : 
yet  I  thiik  I  have  spokeo  to  the  material  part  of 
hJi  conduct,  ai  it  relates  to  his  empire  m  thii 
world.  What  hoi  happened  to  liU  more  subli- 
mated goTemoDent  and  hit  angelic  capacities  I 
(hoJl  have  an  occasion  to  touch  at  in  several 
•olid  particulars  at  we  go  along. 

The  Mc  Mi  ah  was  now  born,  (he  fulness  of  time 
was  come,  that  the  old  Serpput  was  to  have  his 
head  broken,  that  it  to  say,  his  emntre  oi  domi- 
nion over  man,  which  be  gained  by  the  fall  of  our 
firtt  father  and  mother  in  Paradise,  received  a 
downfal  or  overthrow. 

It  is  worth  observiBiT,  'm  order  to  confirm  what 
I  have  already  mentioned  of  the  limLtatioa  of 
6aUo*f  power,  thai  not  only  his  aogelic  stren^h 
teems  to  have  received  a  finher  blow  upon  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  btit 
he  teems  to  have  had  a  blow  upoji  his  intellects  ; 
hit  serpentine  crah  and  devil- like  lubtilty  seemt 
to  have  been  circumscribed  and  cut  short ;  and, 
fnitead  of  hit  being  so  cunniD^  a  fellow  aa  before, 
when,  as  I  said,  it  ts  evident  he  outwitted  nil 
mankind,  not  only  £ve,  Cain,  Koah,  Lot,  and  all 
the  patriarchs,  but  even  nations  of  men,  and  that 
in  their  public  capacity ;  aad  thereby  ted  them 
into  absurd  and  ridiculous  thiogs,  such  as  the 
building  of  Babet,  and  deifying  and  worshipping 
their  kings  when  dead  and  rotten ;  idolizing 
beasti, stock B,  stones, anything,  and  even  nothing; 
and*  in  a  word,  when  be  managed  mankind  juit 
■a  he  pleased. 

Now  and  from  this  time  forward  he  appeared 
a  weak,  foolish,  ignorant  deriU  compared  to  what 
he  was  berore ;  he  wa%  upon  almost  every  occa* 
•Jon  rcKtsted.  disappointed,  baulked,  and  defeated, 
especidtly  in  all  his  attempts  to  thwart  or  cro»s 
the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah,  while  he 
was  upon  earth,  and  sometimes  upon  other  and 
ttTf  mean  occasions  too. 


And  first,  how  foolish  a  project  wi*  tt,  mi 
how  below  Satan's  celebrated  artiAc«  io  like 
cases,  to  put  Herod  upon  tending  to  kill  tb«  po«r 
innocent  children  tn  Bethlehem,  in  hopes  to  ds- 
utruy  the  infant  ?  for  I  take  it  for  granted  li  was 
the  Devil  put  into  Herod's  thoughu  that  ejieca* 
tion,  how  simple  and  foolish  soever;  sow  w% 
must  allow  him  to  be  very  i^orant  of  ibi 
nativity  himself,  or  else  he  might  easily  bast 
guided  his  friend  Herod  to  the  place  whert  tl« 
infant  was. 

This  shows  that  cither  the  Devil  is  io  gtotitl 
ignorant  as  we  are  of  what  is  to  come  in  lb 
world,  before  it  is  really  come  to  pais,  and  «ot- 
sequently  can  forefd  nothing,  no,  not  so  mvokit 
our  famous  old  Merlin  or  Mother  Shiptoo  did,  n 
else  that  great  event  was  hid  from  him  by  aa 
immediate  power  superior  to  his,  which  I  oaoaot 
think  neither,  considering  how  much  he  was  ooo- 
cerncd  In  it,  and  how  certainly  he  knew  that  rt 
was  once  to  come  to  pass. 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certaia  tb«  Ur«jl 
knew  nothing  where  Christ  was  boro,  or  when; 
nor  was  he  able  to  direct  Herod  to  find  bioi  ovt, 
and  therefore  put  him  upon  that  foolish*  as  will 
as  cruel  order,  to  kill  all  the  childr«o,  tlul  ht 
might  be  sure  to  destroy  the  Mesiiah  ■mnny  Ibi 
rest. 

The  next  simple  step  that  the  D«nril  lo<^  md 
indeed  the  most  foolish  one  that  be  oooUl  mm 
be  charged  with,  unworthy  the  very  dignity  ot  a 
devil,  and  below  ihe  understoivding  thai  bf 
always  was  allowed  to  act  with^  was  that  of 
coming  to  tempt  the  Messiah  in  the  wiiderarBi 
it  is  certain,  and  he  owned  it  himself  afterwards, 
upon  many  occasions,  that  the  Devil  knew  oar 
Saviour  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  it  i*  as  cer- 
tain that  he  knew  that,  as  such,  he  could  bate 
no  power  or  advantage  over  him.  How 
then,  was  it  in  him  Io  attack  him  in  that 

♦*  If  thou  becst  the  Son  of  God  T*  Why,  bt 

him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  well  enough  :  bt  ai4 
so  afterwards — **  I  know  thoo  who  thou  art,  lb« 
Holy  One  of  God."  How,  thcn»  could  ht  bt  m 
weak  a  devil  as  to  say,  **  tf  thou  art,  then  do  at 
and  so  ?  *• 

The  case  is  plain,  the  Devil,  though  be  boa* 
him  to  be  the  ion  of  God,  did  not  fully  katv 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  i  nor  did  be  katv 
how  far  the  inanition  of  Christ  extended,  mi 
wheiherj  as  man,  he  was  not  tubjed  to  tell  ai 
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Adam  wai,  though  hi»  rcierved  godhead  might 
be  tiill  immaculate  and  pure  ;  oad  upon  this  foot, 
%s  he  would  ienve  no  method  aratried,  he  at- 
teonpU  him  three  ttmei^  one  tmcuedktely  after 
toother  i  htit  then,  finding  himtelf  disappointed, 
be  fled. 

Tbi«  evidently  proves  that  the  Devil  wai  igno- 
rmt  of  the  gtttit  mystery  of  godliaesit,  u  the  ttitt 
C4lli  it,  God  roanifist  in  the  fieth,  and  therefore 
vide  that  foolish  attempt  upon  Christ,  thinking 
to  have  conquered  bit  hutnaa  nature  &t  capable 
of  siA,  which  it  w&»  not ;  and  at  thit  repulse  Hell 
^^roaned,  the  whole  antiy  of  regimented  Devils 
received  a  wound,  and  felt  the  shock  of  it{  it 
was  a  tecond  ovcrthrowr  to  them,  they  had  had  a 
]o&^  chain  of  success,  carried  a  devilish  cod  quest 
over  the  grealeit  port  of  the  creation  of  God ; 
but  now  they  were  cut  short,  the  seed  of  the 
woman  was  now  come  to  break  the  serpent's  head, 
that  ts,  to  ctit  short  his  power,  to  contract  the 
limitJi  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  a  word,  to  dethrooe 
him  in  the  world :  no  doubt  the  Devil  received 
a  ihock,  for  you  fiad  him  always  aftenvard  cry- 
tpg  out  in  a  horrible  manner  whenever  Christ 
with  bim,  or  else  very  faumbte  and  sub- 
ve,  as  when  he  hogged  leave  to  go  into  the 
of  swtne,  a  thing  he  baa  often  done  since* 

Defeated  here,  the  Qrst  stratagem  I  find  him 
concerned  in  after  it  was  his  enti-rmg  into  Judas, 
mmd  putting  him  upon  betraying  Christ  to  (he 
citief  priest ;  but  here  again  be  waa  entirely  mis- 
tAkt!tit  for  he  did  not  sl^o,  as  much  a  devil  as  be 
waa»  what  the  event  would  be;  but  when  he 
came  to  know  that  jf  Christ  was  put  to  death, 
ho  would  become  a  propitiatory  and  be  the  j^eat 
aoorifice  of  mankind,  so  to  rescue  the  fallen  race 
from  that  death  ihey  had  incurred  the  penalty  of,. 
by  the  fall,  that  this  was  the  fulfilling  of  all 
scripture  prophecy,  and  ibat  thus  it  was  that 
Cbrtst  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  law;  I  say,  as 
•oon  IS  be  perceived  thi»,  be  strove  all  he  could 
u>  prevent  it,  and  dbturbi^d  Pilate's  wife  in  her 
sleep,  in  order  to  set  her  upon  her  husband  to 
luniier  bis  delivering  bim  up  to  the  iewi  ;  for 
then,  and  not  till  then,  be  knew  how  Christ  was 
to  vaoquiih  Heil  by  the  power  of  his  cross. 

Thus  the  DevU  was  disappointed  and  eiposed 
m  every  step  he  took,  and  ai  be  now  plainly  saw 
hli  kiogdom  declining,  and  even  the  temporal 
lljflgdom  of  Christ  rising  up  upon  the  ruins  of 
Irit  (Satan's)  power,  he  seemed  to  retreat  into 
bio  own  region,  the  nir,  and  to  consult  there 
Willi  bis  fellow  Devils,  what  measuret  be  should 
lolt#  next  to  preserve  his  dominion  among  men ; 
bero  it  was  that  he  resolved  upon  that  truly 
MIfili  thing  cuikd  persecution,  by  which,  though 
be  proved  a  foolish  Devil  in  that  too,  be  flattered 
bioMolf  he  should  be  able  to  destroy  God's 
cfattTeb«  and  root  out  its  professors  from  the 
oartli,  even  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  established ; 
wbereos^  on  the  contrary.  Heaven  counteracted 
biiB  there  too,  and  though  he  armed  the  whole 
JLoman  empire  against  the  Cbristtans,  that  is  to 
my,  the  whole  world,  and  they  were  fallen  upon 
every where^  with  all  the  fury  and  rage  of  some  of 
the  roost  flaming  tyrants  that  the  world  ever  taw, 
ol  whom  Nero  was  the  iirst ;  yet  in  spite  of  Hell, 
God  made  all  the  blood,  which  the  Devil  caused 
lo  be  spiit,  to  be  ttmen  ecdesuB,  and  tiie  Devil 
Ivid  the  moniflcaiion  to  see  thut  tho  number  of 


Christians  inci'eased  even  under  the  very  means 
he  mode  ose  of  to  root  them  out  and  destroy 
them  :  this  was  the  ca^  through  the  reign  of  aU 
the  Roman  emperors,  for  the  first  three  hundred 
years  afler  Christ. 

Having  thus  tried  ojl  the  methods  that  best 
suited  bli  inclination,  I  mean  those  of  blood  and 
death,  complicated  wUb  tortures  and  all  kinds  of 
cruelty,  and  that  for  so  long  a  stage  of  time  as 
above ;  the  Devil  all  on  a  sudden,  as  if  glutted 
with  blood,  and  satiated  with  destruction,  sits 
still  and  becomes  a  peaceable  spectator  for  a 
good  while ;  as  if  he  either  found  bimself  unable, 
or  had  no  diiposition  to  hinder,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  flrst  ages  of  its  settlement  In 
the  world  :  in  this  interval  the  Christian  church 
was  established  under  Constantine,  religion 
flotirisbcd  in  peacfi  and  under  the  most  pedect 
tranquillity:  the  Devil  seemed  to  be  at  a  lost 
what  he  should  do  next,  and  things  began  to 
look  OS  if  Satan's  kingdom  was  at  an  end;  but 
he  soon  let  them  see  tbat  be  was  the  same 
indefatigable  Devil  tbat  ever  he  was,  and  the 
piosperity  of  the  church  gave  bim  a  large  field 
of  action  ;  for  knowing  the  disposition  of  man- 
kind to  quarrel  and  dispute,  the  universal  passion 
rooted  in  nature,  especially  among  the  church- 
men for  precedency  and  dominion,  be  fell  to 
work  with  them  immediately:  so  that  turning 
the  tables,  and  resuming  the  subtilty  and  craft 
which,  I  say,  beseemed  to  have  lost  in  the  former 
four  hundred  years,  he  gained  more  ground  in 
the  next  oges  of  the  church,  lad  went  farther 
towards  restoring  his  power  and  empire  in  the 
world,  and  towards  overthrowing  tbat  very 
church  which  was  so  lately  established,  than  all 
he  bad  done  by  Ere  and  blood  before, 

His  policy  now  seemed  to  b«  edged  with  re-* 
sentmeiit  for  the  mistakes  he  bad  made ;  as  if 
the  Devili  looking  back  with  anger  at  himself,  to 
see  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  expect  to  crush 
religion  by  persecution,  rejoiced  for  faaving  dis- 
covered that  liberty  and  dominion  was  the  only 
way  to  ruin  the  church,  not  Are  and  faggot ;  and 
that  he  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  ibe  seolous 
people  their  utmost  hberty  in  rehgion,  only  sow- 
ing error  and  variety  of  opinion  among  them, 
and  they  would  bring  fire  and  faggot  in  fast 
enough  among  themselves. 

It  must  be  confessed  these  were  devilish  poli- 
tics;  and  so  sure  was  the  aim,  and  so  certain  was 
the  Devil  lo  hit  his  mark  by  them,  that  we  find 
he  not  only  did  not  fail  then,  but  the  same  hellish 
methods  have  prevailed  still,  and  wilt  do  so  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Nor  had  the  DevU  ever  a 
better  game  to  play  than  Ibis,  for  the  ruio  of 
religion,  as  we  shall  have  room  to  show  in  many 
examples,  besides  that  of  the  dissenters  in  Eng- 
landt  who  are  evidently  weakened  by  the  late 
toleration  :  whether  the  Devil  bad  any  band  in 
bail  Ing  bis  book  with  an  a**  of  parliament  or  no, 
history  is  silent,  but  it  is  too  evident  be  has 
caught  the  flsb  by  it  ^  and  if  the  honest  church 
of  England  does  not,  in  pity  and  cbristiao  cbaHtj 
to  the  dissenters,  straighten  her  band  a  Uttte,  I 
cannot  but  fear  the  Devil  will  gain  bis  pointt 
and  the  dissenter  will  be  undone  by  it. 

Upon  this  new  foot  of  politics  the  Devil  began 
with  the  emperors  themselves:  Arius,  the  fatber 
of  the  berctict  of  that  age,  having  broached  bii 
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Opiaiom,  ^<i  Atti^naaius,  tha  oribodox  biibop  of 
the  ea»fc,  opposing  bica.  die  Devil  no  sooner  saw 
the  door  ope  a  to  9Uift!  ^od  impo&itioo,  t)Ul  be 
thru4t  biroteU  ia,  sue]  riU4Jng  tbe  quarrel  up  to  a 
iuUed  degree  of  rage  and  spleen,  he  iavolved 
the  good  emperor  bioifelf  in  it  lirstt  and  Alha- 
Qftsios  was  banished  aod  recalledj  and  baniihed 
and  reculted  again  several  time^  as  etror  ran 
bight  and  as  the  Devil  either  got  or  lost  ground  : 
after  Coostantine,  the  next  emperor  was  a  child 
of  his  ownt  Arian,  aud  theo  the  court  qame  all 
Into  the  quarrel,  ai  courts  often  do^  and  tbeo  the 
Ariaoi  and  the  ortbodo^c  periecuted  ooo  another 
an  fnriouftly  as  the  pagaos  periecutcd  theta  all 
before*  To  luch  a  hmht  the  Devil  brought  his 
Gotiqueit  in  tha  very  infancy  of  the  queation,  and 
so  much  did  he  prevail  over  the  true  Christ iaoity 
of  the  primitive  church,  even  before  they  had 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  the  pure  worship  twenty 
years. 

Flashed  with  this  suceeu,  the  Devil  made  one 
pu»b  for  the  restoring  paganism,  and  bringiog  on 
the  old  worship  of  the  heathen  idols  and  temples; 
but*  like  our  Kin^  James  II.  he  drove  too  hard, 
and  Julian  had  so  provoked  the  whole  Homtin 
empire,  which  was  generally  at  tiiat  time  bea>me 
christian,  that  had  the  apostate  lived,  ho  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  held  the  throne ;  and 
as  be  was  cut  ofT  to  hia  begin  Ding*  paganism 
expired  with  bim,  and  the  Oevii  hitnsell  might 
b^ive  cried  out^  ot  Julian  did,  and  with  much 
more  proprietyi  Vicisti  Galtkaue, 

JovioOi  the  next  emperor,  being  n  glorious 
christian,  aad  a  very  go^d  and  great  man.  the 
Devil  abdicated  for  awhile,  aod  left  the  christian 
armies  to  rc-eitablish  the  oribodox  faith,  nor 
could  he  bring  the  Chiiiilianii  to  a  breach  again 
among  themselves  a  f;rcat  n  bile  often 

However^  time,,  and  a  dilij^ent  Devi)^  did  the 
work  at  la»t«  and  when  the  emperors,  coDccrnitig 
theiBA^Ives  one  way  or  other,  did  not  appear  suf- 
ficient to  answer  his  eod,  he  changed  hynda  agaio, 
ftnd  went  to  work  with  the  clergy.  To  let  the 
doctors  elTectually  together  by  the  ears*  he  threw 
fn  the  new  notion  of  primacy  among  tbemv  for  a 
bone  of  contention ;  tiie  buit  look,  the  priesti 
swallowed  it  eagerly  down,  and  the  Devil»  a 
cunniogcr  fisherman  than  ever  St  Peter  was, 
struck  them  (as  the  aD|;1ers  call  it)  with  a  quid 
bandi  and  hung  them  fast  upon  the  hook. 

Having  theon  thus  in  his  clutches,  and  tbey 
beiog  noWt  as  we  may  say,  his  own,  they  took 
their  measores  afterwards  fiom  him,  and  mast 
obediently  followed  his  directions;  nay,  I  will 
not  say  but  he  may  have  had  pretty  much  the 
man^icmeot  of  the  whole  society  ever  since,  of 
what  profession  or  party  soever  they  may  have 
been,  with  eiiccptioa  only  to  the  reverend  and 
right  reverend  among  ourselves. 

Tt)e  tacred.  a<  above,  being  thus  booked  in 
and  the  Devi]  being  at  the  head  of  their  afiDiirs, 
matters  went  on  most  gloriously  hts  own  way ; 
first,  the  bUbops  fell  to  bindyiug  and  party-* 
making  for  the  superiority,  as  heartily  as  ever 
temporal  tyrants  did  for  dominion,  and  took  ai 
black  and  devilish  methods  to  carry  it  on  ai  the 
Worst  of  those  tyrants  ever  had  done  before 
them* 

At  ]a9t  Satan  declared  for  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  thai  upon  excellent  conditions,  m  the  reign 


of  the  Emperor  Mauritius ;  for  Botultoa,  wIm 
bad  long  con  tended  for  the  title  ef  aoprtat, 
fell  into  a  treaty  with  Phocas,  eapiaia  «f  ikt 
emperor's  guards ;  whether  th«  bttsall  wm 
fjFom  UeU  or  not,  let  anyone  jodg«;  t^es«- 
ditions  absolutely  entitle  the  Devil  to  the  hmitm 
of  citing  the  contracts,  viz., — that  Phooaa,  tnl 
murderiog  bis  master  (the  emperor)  «id  Ui 
sons,  Boniface  should  cotioteoaoee  ih«  trecioa^ 
and  declare  him  emperor  i  and,  in  retuns,  Pboosi 
should  acknowledge  the  piinuej  el  the  eberd 
of  Rome,  and  declare  EtooifiiGe  aniveraal  btshopi 
A  hlossed  compact  I  which  at  once  set  the  Deti 
at  the  head  of  aflairs  in  the  chruiiaa  worU*  «• 
well  spiritual  aa  temporal,  eccieataeti«  avd  olfl. 
Sinc«  the  oonqueit  over  £ve  ifi  paf»diM^  b; 
which  Death  and  the  Devil,  hand  in  hand,  eite* 
biisjiicd  their  hrst  empire  upon  earth,  the  Oe«l 
never  gained  a  more  importaat  point  tkam  It 
gained  at  this  time. 

He  had  indeed  prospered  in  bis  aflaks  lole- 
riibly  well  for  some  time  before  this,  and  hk 
interest  among  the  clergy  had  got  grocuid  fai 
iome  ages  ;,  but  that  was  indeed  a  secret  mensft 
nient,  was  carried  on  privately,  and  with  ddl* 
cuUy ;  as  in  sowing  discord  and  faction  aaoi^ 
the  people,  perplexing  the  ooonsels  of  thdr 
princes,  and  leeretly  wheedling  in  with  the  dig- 
nified  clergy. 

Also  ho  had  raised  abundance  of  Utile  chttrch 
rebellions,  by  sf-tting  up  heretics  of  •cfcnl 
ktnd.s  and  mi^  ri;;  them  fatourers  among  tk 
clergy,  such  a.<i  Kbioo,  Cerinthius  Peli^iiii^  mA 
otherg. 

Ue  had  drawn  in  the  bishops  of  EcNse  le  mi 
up  the  ridiculous  pageantry  of  the  ILef}  sad 
while  he,  the  Devil,  set  open  the  galea  of  Heit 
to  them  all,  set  them  upon  bckiog  up  thn  galst 
of  Heaven,  and  giving  tbe  biabop  tbe  key :  s 
cheat  which,  as  grots  as  it  was,  the  Devil  vt 
gilded  over<,  or  so  blinded  the  age  to  receive  It, 
that,  like  Gidcon^s  ephod,  all  the  catbeKo  verid 
went  a  whoring  after  the  idol  ;  and  the  hisko^ 
of  Rome  sent  more  fools  to  the  Devil  by  tt  than 
ever  he  pretended  to  k't  into  Ueaven^  lh0O|b 
ho  opened  the  door  as  wide  as  his  key  was  aMe 
to  do. 

The  story  of  this  key  being  given  to  tbe  btshep 
of  Rome  by  St  Peier  (who,  ij  the  way,  aefer 
had  it  himself),  and  of  its  being  lost  by  aomebodj 
or  other  (the  Devil,  it  seems,  did  not  IcU  tbea 
who),  and  itt  being  found  again  by  a  Lombard 
soldier,  in  tbe  army  of  Kiog  Anthttia,  viii 
attempting  to  cut  it  with  his  knife,  wne  viraio- 
lously  forced  to  direct  the  wound  to  bisnaelf,  sad 
cut  his  own  throat ;  that  King  Antliam  and  kk 
nobles  happened  to  see  tbe  fellow  do  it,  and  vera 
converted  to  Christianity  by  it,  and  ihni  tbe  kaf 
sent  the  key,  with  another  made  like  U,  tn  Fs^ 
P<;lagius,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  wbn  tbempan 
assumed  the  power  of  opening  and  elinllii| 
Heaven's  gates,  and  afterwaida  inttiaf  n  ppet 
or  toll  upon  the  entrance,  aswc  do  bene  nt  pi^ 
ing  a  turnpike.  These  fine  tblnfa,  1  laf,  »ni 
successfully  managed  for  sooie  yeare  bnfcei  ihb 
1  am  now  speaking  of,  and  tbe  bevi)  fot  a  ffeil 
deal  of  ground  by  it  too ;  bat  now  bo  trinni^bii 
openly,  and  having  aet  up  a  Buidemr  i 
temporal  throne,  and  a  ebareh  emperor 
eccleaiaitic  throne,  and  both  ol  bliom 
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Ihe  Dtvit  may  be  nid  to  begin  hi<  new  ktngdooi 
irofii  thif  •pocha,  und  call  it  the  mtoratioo. 

Since  this  time,  indeed,  the  Devil's  aflkirs  went 
very  merrily  on«  and  the  clergy  broafiht  lo  maii) 
fewf^airi  into  their  worship,  and  such  deviliih 
pHocipki  were  mixed  with  (hat  which  we  calttd 
Iii9  Chritmo  raith,  that,  in  a  word,  fr^m  this  lime 
the  biihop  of  Rome  comioeoced  whore  of  Buby- 
ton,  in  all  the  most  express  terms  that  could  hv 
imigin^d.  Tyranny  ol  the  worst  sort  crept 
toto  the  pontificate,  errors  of  all  sorts  into  the 
pfofeiaion,  and  Ihey  proceedi^d  from  one  thing  to 
•lioiher,  till  the  very  popes,  for  so  the  bUhop  of 
Boote  was  now  caliea,  by  way  of  distinct  ion  ;  I 
My,  the  popes  themselves,  their  spirimal  guidt-u, 
prifeised  openly  to  confederate  with  the  Devil, 
mud  to  carry  on  a  personal  and  private  corre- 
ipondcnce  with  him  at  the  same  time,  taking 
upon  them  the  tiile  of  Christ's  vicar,  and  the 
lafall»ble  guide  of  the  consetcnccs  of  Chriitisns. 

This  we  have  sundry  mslances  of  in  some 
merry  popch  who,  if  Fame  lies  not,  were 
•oreereri,  magicians,  had  fjimiliar  spirits,  end 
immediaTe  ooaversAtion  with  ihc  Devit,  as  well 
iki#ibly  Si  inviiibly,  and  by  this  means  became 
whiit  we  call  devils  incarnate.  Upon  this  ac- 
ooaot  it  is  that  1  have  left  the  conversation  that 
p«Mi9  between  devtli  nnd  mm  to  this  place, 
«re|i  because  I  bcltcTo  it  differs  much  now  in  his 
modern  state  from  i^hat  it  was  in  his  ancient 
»t«te|  and  tliervforc  that  which  most  concerns 
*lli  bek>ng»  r>ithcr  to  this  part  of  his  history  ; 
■lift  bvoaoie,  at  I  am  now  wriiioj^  to  the  present 
ag«,  I  ohoose  to  brmg  the  most  significant  parts 
of  his  history,  espcciully  as  they  relate  to  our 
•elves,  into  that  part  of  time  that  we  are  most 
conoeriiod  in» 

The  Devil  had  once,  as  I  observed  before,  the 
universal  monarchy  or  government  of  mankind 
in  himself,  aod,  I  doubt  not,  but  in  that  flourish- 
ing stale  of  his  a^airs,  he  firoverned  them  like 
what  he  is,  vix,,  an  absolute  tyrftot.  During  this 
theocracy  of  his,  for  8atan  ia  called  the  God  of 
this  world,  he  did  not  familiarixe  himielf  to 
munklnd  so  much  as  he  Unds  occasion  to  do 
now,  there  was  not  then  so  much  need  of  It.     He 

Soverned  then  with  an  absolute  sway;  he  had 
is  oracles,  where  he  gave  audience  to  his  vota. 
rial  hke  a  deliy^  and  he  had  his  sub*gods,  who, 
under  his  several  diipositions,  received  the 
luimage  of  mankind  in  their  names ;  such  were 
ill  the  rabble  of  the  heathen  defies,  from  Jupiter 
the  supreme  to  the  lares  or  household  gods  of 
every  faroity ;  thtse,  I  say,  like  residents,  re- 
oeived  (he  prostrations,  but  the  homage  was  all 
Sfttao's  i  the  DcvU  had  th«  substance  of  it  all, 
«rbicb  wus  the  idolatry. 

During  this  administration  of  Hell  there  was 
lets  wttchcrsfl,  less  true  literal  magic,  than  there 
baa  been  since;  there  was  indeed  no  need  of  it, 
the  Devil  dkd  not  stoop  to  the  mechanism  of  his 
aiore  modern  operations,  but  ruled  as  a  deity, 
mid  reoeived  the  vows  and  the  bows  of  his  sub- 
ject* in  more  state,  and  with  more  solemnity ; 
iriiereiis,  since  that,  lie  is  content  to  employ  more 
•fenlf  and  take  more  polui  himself  too :  now  be 
runs  up  and  down  hackney  in  itu*  world,  more 
Jike  a  drudge  than  a  prince,  and  much  more  than 
lit  did  then. 

ijcnct  all  those  things  wa  call  a{»paritioni  and 


visions  of  ghosts,  familiar  spirits  and  deallngi 
with  the  Devil,  of  which  there  Is  so  great  a 
variety  in  the  world  at  this  time,  were  not  so 
much  known  among  the  people  in  those  6rst  ages 
of  the  Devil's  kingdom ;  in  a  word,  the  Devil 
seems  to  be  put  to  his  shifis,  and  to  fly  to  art 
and  stratagem  fur  the  carrying' on  his  a^irs, 
much  more  now  than  he  did  ihen. 

One  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  he  has  been 
more  discovered  and  exposed  in  these  ages  than 
he  was  before  ;  then  he  could  appear  ia  the 
world  in  hn  own  proper  shapes,  and  yet  not  be 
known.  When  the  sons  of  God  appewred  at  the 
divine  summooSt  Satan  came  along  with  them; 
but  now  he  has  played  so  many  scurvy  tricks 
upon  men,  and  they  know  him  so  w«li,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  play  quite  out  of  sight  and  act  In  dis- 
guise ;  mankind  will  allow  nothing  of  his  doing, 
and  hear  nothing  of  his  saying»  in  his  own  name^ 
and  if  you  propose  anythmg  to  be  done,  and  it 
be  but  said  the  Devil  is  to  help  in  the  doing  it, 
or  if  you  say  of  any  man  he  deals  with  the  Devil, 
or  the  Devil  has  a  hand  in  it,  ever)' body  f)iei 
him  and  shuns  him,  as  the  most  frightful  thing  in 
the  world. 

Nay,  if  anything  strange  and  improbable  be 
done  or  related  to  be  done,  we  presently  soy  (be 
Devil  was  at  the  doing  it :  thus  the  great  dlt«ti 
at  Newmarket  heath  is  culled  ihe  Devil's  ditch ; 
so  the  Devil  built  Cfowland  Abbey  and  the 
whispcrng-pkco  in  Gloucc&ter  cathedral;  Daj» 
the  cave  at  Can leton,  only  because  there  is  no 
getting  to  the  farther  end  of  it,    is  called  the 

DeviPs  a ,  and  the  like.     The  poor  people 

of  Wiltshire,  when  you  ask  them  how  the  preat 
itooes  at  Stonehenge  were  brought  thitbir? 
they  will  all  tell  you  the  Devil  brought  them  : 
if  any  mischief  extraordinary  befals  us,  we  pre- 
sently say  the  Devil  was  in  it,  and  the  Devil 
would  have  it  so ;  in  a  word,  the  Devil  has  got 
an  ill  name  among  tis,  and  so  ho  i§  fain  to  act 
more  in  Inebritt  more  uico^.  than  he  u^ed  to  do, 
ptftj  out  of  sight  himself,  and  work  by  the  sap, 
as  the  engineers  coll  it,  and  not  openly  ana 
avowedly  in  his  own  oanie  and  person,  as  for- 
meriy,  though  perhaps  not  with  lets  succeis^than 
hcdbd  before;  and  this  leads  me  to  inquire  more 
narrowly  into  the  manner  of  the  Devil's  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  since  the  Chrisiian  religion 
began  to  spread  in  the  world,  which  manifestly 
differs  from  his  conduct  in  more  ancient  times; 
in.  which,  if  we  discover  some  of  the  most  coo-^ 
summate  fool's  policy,  the  most  profound  simple 
craft,  and  the  most  subtle  shallow  management 
of  things  that  can  by  our  wekk  undcrstandingi 
be  conceived,  we  muni  only  resolve  it  into  thia, 
thai,  in  short,  it  is  the  Devil 


CHAPTER  IL 

OP  HtLL  AS  IT  IS  BSratSSXTtD  TO  08,  AWD  HOW 
THft  OXVIL  tS  TO  BK  UNDEKBTOOD,  AS  BKlNO  PXa- 
SONAtLt  IN  HBJLL,  WHBN  AT  TBB  SAlla  TtUE  WB 
riNO  HtH  AT  LIPCXTT,  RAHOINO  OVXa  THI 
WO  RIO, 

f  T  is  true,  as  that  learned  and  pleasant  author, 
the  inimitable  Dr  Brown,  says,  the  DetU  is  his 
own  hell ;  one  of  the  most  eonsti  luting  parts  of 


hit  infelicity  is,  tliut  h?  Cviniiot  «ct  upon  mankind 
hrevi  manu,  tiY  tiis  own  inherent  power,  at  well 
ai  rage ;  that  he  oiiinot  unhinge  (bis  creation 
which,  as  I  have  ob*en'ed  ici  lU  place*  he  had 
the  utmast  aversion  to  from  iti  beg^innin^,  ai  it 
was  a  ttated  deiign  in  the  CriMitor  to  supply  hb 
ptaee  in  Heaven  with  a  new-  isp-eciei  of  beings 
oalied  nsnn^  and  61!  the  roeaociea  occasioned  hy 
hil  dei^cneracy  and  rebellion. 

This  filled  him  mith  rage  {nexpressiblci  and 
horrible  resotutions  of  revenge,  and  the  impot- 
•ibility  of  executing  those  rcBoluttons  tormenti 
htm  with  despair ;  this,  added  to  if  hat  he  wat 
before^  majiea  him  a  complete  Devil,  with  ii  bell 
Iq  hit  own  breast,  and  a  fire  unquenchable  burn* 
log  about  his  heart. 

J  tnigbt  enlarge  here,  and  very  much  to  the 
porpoie,  in  describing  spherically  and  m  at  hem  at  i- 
eally   that   exquLiite    quality  called  a    devilish 
aplriU  in  whtch  it  would  naturally  occur  to  give 
'  you  a  whole  chapter  upon  the  glorious  articles  of 
'  malice  and  envy,  and  especially  upoci  thst  lus- 
cious, delightful,  iriunnphant  passLon,  called  re- 
I  venge ;  how  natural  to  naan,  nay  even  to  both 
I  sexes ;  how  pleasant  in  the  very  contemplation* 
though  there  be  not  Just  at  that  time  a  power  of 
I  execution  ;  how  palatable  it  Is  in  itself,  and  how 
well  it  relishes  when  dished  up  with  its  proper 
sauces,  such   us  plot,  coutrivaoce,  scheme,  and 
confederacy,  all  lending  on  to  execution  :    how  It 
possessei   a  human  soul  in  all  the  most  leni^ible 
parts ;  how  it  empowers  mankind  to  sin  in  imagi 
nation,  at  eSectualEy  to  alt  future  intenls  and 
purposes  (dimnatioD)  as  if  he  had  sinned  actually : 
how  safo  a  practice  it  is  too,  as  to  punishment  in 
this  ltfe>   namely,  that  it  empowers  us  to  cut 
throatt  clear  of  the  gallows,  to  slaadeT  virtue,  re 
proach  innocence,  wound  honour^  and  stab  repu 
tiilion;    andf  in  a  word,  to  do  all  the  wicked 
thinga  in  tho  world,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  taw. 

It  would  also  require  some  few  wards  to  de- 
scribe the  secret  operations  of  those  nice  {juali- 
ties  when  they  reach  the  human  soul ;  how 
effectually  they  form  a  hell  within  us»  and  bow 
imperceptibly  they  assimilate  and  transform  us 
into  devils,  mere  human  devils,  as  realty  devils  as 
Satan  himself,  or  any  of  his  anfela ;  and  that 
I  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  out  of  the  way  ai 
j  >ome  imagine^  to  say  such  a  man  is  an  ineamnte 
devt! }  for  as  crime  made  Satan  a  devil,  who  was 
b€fore  a  bright  immortal  seraph,  or  angel  of 
light,  how  much  more  easily  may  the  same 
crime  make  the  same  devil,  though  every  way 
meaner  and  more  coniemptible,  of  a  man  or 
a  woman  either  ?  But  this  h  too  grave  a  subject 
for  me  at  this  ciroc. 

The  Devil  being-  thus,  I  say,  fired  with  rage 
and  envy,  in  con»equence  of  his  jealousy  upon 
the  creation  of  man,  hit  torment  is  increased  to 
the  highest  by  the  limitation  of  his  powcr»  and 
hit  being  forbid  lo  act  againit  mankind  by  force 
of  armi ;  this  is,  1  say,  part  of  his  Hclli  which, 
ai  above,  ti  within  hiroi  and  which  he  carries 
with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  nor  is  it  so  difficult 
to  eonoeivc  of  Hell,  or  of  the  Devil,  either  under 
thii  just  descriptiont  ai  it  is  by  all  the  usual 
notions  wo  are  taught  to  entertain  of  them  by 
thn  old  women*  our  instructori ;  for  every  man 
may,  by  taking  but  a  common  view  of  himself, 
and  makiflg  a  just  scrutiny  into  his  own  paisionf, 


on  some  of  their  particular  eicnr^ODi.  am  ft  lift 
within  himself,  and  himself  a  mere  Devil  li  lopf 
as  the  inflammation  lasts ;  ahd  that  is  fwUf* 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  he  h«d  Ini 
angel  Satan  before  his  face,  in  his  looalit/  sad 
personality ;  that  is  to  say,  all  Devil  and  mJudm 
in  his  person,  and  an  immaterial  but  tateim  AfV 
flaming  about  and  from  within  him,  At  aU  te 
pores  of  hit  body. 

The  notions  we  receive  of  the  Devil,  as  m  pm^ 
son  being  in  Hell  as  a  place,  are  iofioitdy  mbitu4 
and  ridiculous;  the  trst  wo  are  certain  U  not 
true  in  Tact,  because  he  has  a  certain  lUMrtv 
(however  limited  that  is  not  to  the  purpoae),  m 
daily  visible,  and  to  be  traced  in  hii  aefin] 
attacks  upon  mankind,  and  has  beeo  so  ever 
since  his  hrst  appearance  in  Paradise ;  as  to  his 
corporal  visibility,  that  is  not  the  present  qneiCaoB 
neither;  it  is  enough  that  wo  can  hunt  him  by 
the  foot,  that  we  can  (bltow  him  as  hounds  do  i 
foi  upon  a  hot  scent  t  we  can  see  him  as  plainly 
by  the  effect,  by  the  mischief  he  does,  and  moft 
by  the  mischief  he  puts  us  upon  doing,  I  aayi  m 
plainly  as  if  we  saw  him  by  the  eye* 

k  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Devil  can  tst 
us  when  and  where  we  cannot  see  him ;  and  as 
he  has  a  personality,  though  it  be  splritoooi,  ht 
and  his  angels  too'  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  free 
access  from  thence  to  the  rcgioos  of  life,  and  to 
pass  and  repass  in  the  ain  as  really,  though  not 
perceptible  to  us,  as  the  spirits  of  men  do,  aftir 
their  relrasa  from  the  body,  pass  to  the  plftC^ 
wherever  that  is,  which  is  appointed  for  them. 

ir  the  Devil  was  confined  to  a  place  (HeU)  ■• 
a  prison,  he  could  then  have  no  business  hen; 
and  if  we  pretend  to  describe  Hell  as  noC  a  ^ 
son,  but  that  the  Devil  has  liberty  to  be  then  or 
not  to  be  there,  as  be  pleated,  then  he  wonii 
certainly  never  be  there,  or  Hell  is  not  ineh  s 
place  as  we  are  taught  to  understand  it  to  t»e. 

Indeed,  according  to  some,  Hell  should  bt  A 
place  of  fire  and  torment  to  the  souls  that  art 
cast  into  it,  but  not  to  the  devils  themselves; 
who  we  make  little  more  or  less  than  keepers  sod 
turnkeys  to  Hell  as  a  gaol ;  that  they  are  soot 
about  to  bring  souls  thither,  lock  them  In  wh« 
they  come,  and  then  away  upon  tfa^  sorot  to 
Tetiih  more:  that  one  sort  of  devils  are  saads 
to  live  in  the  world  among  men,  sod  to  be  boin 
continually  debauching  and  deluding  msaklsil 
bringing  them,  as  it  were,  to  the  gates  of  HeU ; 
and  then  another  sort  are  portan  and  carrien  to 
fetch  them  in. 

Tins  is,  in  short,  little  more  or  iaia  Ihsn  tbo 
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old  story  of  Pluto,  of  Cerberus,  and  of  C^am^i 
only  that  our  tale  is  not  half  lo  well  told,  nor 
the  parts  of  the  fable  so  well  laid  together. 

In  all  these  notions  of  Hell  and  Devil,  ths 
torments  of  the  flist,  and  the  sgeocj  of  the  IsM 
tormenting,  we  meet  with  not  one  woid  of  tlio 
main  aod  perhaps  only  accent  of  borror,  wbieli 
betoDgi  to  us  to  judge  of  about  Hall,  1  OMStt  tht 
absence  of  Heaveo ;  expulsion  and  exclusion  from 
the  presence  and  face  of  the  chief  ultimate,  llio 
only  eternal  and  sufHcient  good;  and  this  ham 
lustiined  by  a  sordid  neglect  of  our  cooeeni  In 
that  excellent  part,  in  eicbangs  for  tht  mil 
contemptible  and  justly  condemned  CH8es,  and 
all  this  eternal  and  irrecoverable.     Tbcso  pmffit 
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ttB  Dotbtng  of  the  eternal  reproaches  of 
the  horror  of  deaperitioD,  and  the 
•D^iih  of  ft  mind  hopelcis  of  ever  seeing^  the 
flory  which  alone  eonBtitutci  Heaven » and  which 
make*  all  oiher  pbcei  dreadful,  and  even  dark- 
nwiHieir 

And  thiB  brin^  me  direct  I  ]r  lo  the  point  in 
liand,  vix.,  the  itate  of  that  Bell  which  we  ought 
to  have  m  view  when  we  speak  of  the  Devit  as  In 
Hell ;  ihii  ti  the  very  Hell»  which  h  ihe  torment 
of  the  Devil ;  in  shorty  the  Devil  h  in  Hell,  and 
Hell  is  in  the  Devil ;  he  ii  filled  with  this  na* 
quenchable  firo,  he  is  expelled  the  pkee  of  glory, 
haniibcd  from  the  rtgloas  of  light*  absence  Trom 
the  life  of  all  beatitude  ia  his  corse,  despair  h 
the  reigniog  passion  in  bit  mind,  and  all  the  little 
OOOftltnent  parts  of  hia  torment^  itich  ai  rage, 
envy,  maHcet  and  jealousy,  nre  cooBolidated  in 
Ihfa,  to  make  his  misery  complete,  v'n.,  the  dyra- 
tioD  of  it  all»  the  eternity  of  hii  condition  ;  that 
be  ii  without  hope,  withotic  redemption,  without 
recovery. 

If  anything  can  infiamc  thii  Hell  and  tnoke  it 
hotter,  it  is  this  only,  and  this  does  add  aa  inex- 
pressible horror  to  the  Devil  himself;  namely, 
the  seeing  man  (the  only  creature  he  hates) 
placed  io  a  stale  or  recovery,  a  glorious  eatabUsh- 
DBent  of  redemption  formed  for  him  in  Heaven, 
and  the  scheme  of  it  perfected  on  earth;  by 
wbkh  this  man,  though  even  the  Devil  by  his 
art  may  have  deluded  him,  and  drawn  him  into 
crime,  is  yet  in  ,i  state  of  recovery,  which  the 
Devi]  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  his  (  Satan's) 
power  to  prevent  it :  now  take  the  Devtl  as  he  Ji 
In  hit  own  nature,  angelic,  a  bright  immiortal 
acraph,  heaven- born,  and  having  tasted  the 
ctema)  beatitude,  which  these  aro  appointed  to 
enjoy;  the  loss  of  that  state  to  himself,  the  po^- 
teasloQ  of  it  granted  to  his  rival  though  wicked 
like  and  as  himself;  i  say,  take  tlie  Devil  as  he 
ti,  having  a  quick  sense  of  his  own  perdition,  Eiod 
m  atiogiQg  sight  of  his  niaVA  felicity.  It  is  hell 
enough y  and  more  than  enough,  even  for  an 
angel  to  support ;  nothing  we  can  conceive  can 
be  worse. 

As  to  any  other  fire  than  thi?,  such  and  so  im- 
materially intense  as  to  torment  a  spirit,  which 
is  itself  fire  also ;  !  wilt  not  say  it  cannot  be,  he- 
oiiite  to  Infinite  everything  Is  po&dible,  but  I 
most  say  I  cannot  conceive  rightly  of  it. 

I  will  not  enter  here  into  the  wisdom  or  rea- 
aonablenesi  of  representing  the  torments  of  Hell 
Io  be  fire,  and  that  fire  to  be  a  commixture  of 
Aame  and  sulphur  ;  it  has  pleased  God  to  let  the 
horror  of  those  eternal  agonies  about  a  lost 
beaven,  be  laid  beroro  us  by  those  similitudes  or 
allegories  which  are  most  moving  10  our  senses 
and  to  our  understanding!! ;  nor  will  i  dispute 
the  poisiblUty,  much  less  will  I  doubt  but  that 
theft  is  to  be  a  consummation  of  misery  to  all 
the  objecU  of  misery  when  the  Devil's  kingdom 
in  this  world  ending  with  the  world  itself,  that 
liberty  he  has  now  moy  be  farther  nbildged; 
when  he  may  be  returned  (0  the  same  slitc  be 
was  in  between  ihe  time  of  his  Fall  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ;  with  perhaps  some  additiotial 
vengeance  00  Itim,  such  as  at  present  we  cannot 
deaenbe,  for  all  that  treason  and  those  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  which  he  has  been 
guilty  of  here,  in  his  coavenation  with  m unkind. 


As  his  Infelicity  will  be  then  conium mated  and 
completed,  so  the  infelicity  of  that  part  of  man. 
kind,  who  ore  condemned  with  him,  may  receive 
a  considerable  addition  from  those  words  in  their 
sentence,  to  be  tormented  with  the  Devil  and  his 
angels  ;  for  as  the  absence  of  the  supreme  Good 
is  a  complete  hell,  so  the  hated  company  of  the 
deceiver,  who  was  the  great  cause  of  bis  rain, 
must  be  a  subject  of  additional  horror,  and  he 
will  be  always  saying,  as  a  Scotch  gentleman 
who  died  of  his  excesses  said  to  the  famous  Dr 
P— ,  who  came  to  see  him  00  his  death -bed, 
but  had  been  too  much  bis  companion  in  his  life^ 

*'  O  tn  foodsawatajccisli — ~."* 

I  would  not  treat  the  very  subject  itself  wilh 
any  indecency,  nor  do  I  think  my  opinion  of  that 
Hell,  which  I  say  consists  in  the  absence  of  him 
in  whom  is  Heaven »  one  Jot  less  solemn  than 
theirs  who  believe  It  all  @re  and  brimstone  ;  but 
I  must  own,  that  to  me  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  notions  that  we  entertain 
and  fill  our  heads  with  about  Hell,  and  about  the 
Devil's  being  there  tormenting  of  souls»  broiling 
them  upon  gridirous,  hanging  them  up  upon 
hooks,  carrying  them  upon  their  bicks,  and  the 
like,  with  the  several  pictures  of  Hell,  represented 
by  a  great  mouth  with  horrible  teeth,  gaping  like 
a  cave  on  the  sides  of  a  mouotain  ;  suppose  that 
appropriated  to  Satan  in  the  Peak,  which  indeed 
is  not  much  unlike  it,  with  a  stream  of  fire  coming 
out  of  it,  as  there  is  of  water,  and  smaller  devils 
going  and  coining  cootlnuatly  in  and  out,  to  fetch 
and  carry  souls  the  Lord  knows  whither,  and  for 
the  Lord  knows  what* 

These  things,  however  intended  for  terror,  are 
indeed  so  ridiculous,  that  the  Devil  himself^  to 
be  sure,  mocks  at  them,  and  a  man  of  sense  can 
hardly  refrain  doing  the  like,  only  1  avoid  it, 
because  1  would  not  give  offence  to  weaker 
beads. 

However,  I  must  not  compliment  the  brains 
of  other  men  at  ibe  expense  of  my  own,  or  talk 
nonsense  because  they  can  understand  no  other; 
I  think  all  theic  notions  and  representations  of 
Hell  and  of  the  Devil  to  be  as  profane  as  ihey  ore 
ridiculous,  and  I  ought  no  more  to  talk  profanely 
than  merrily  of  them. 

Let  w  leain  to  talk  of  these  thingi,  then«ai 
we  should  do  ;  and  as  we  really  cannot  describs 
them  to  our  reason  and  understanding,  why 
should  wa  describe  them  to  our  senses  ;  we  had, 
1  think,  much  better  not  describe  them  at  dt» 
that  h  to  say,  not  attempt  it.  The  blessed 
apostle  St  Paul  was.  as  he  said  himself,  carried 
up.  or  caught  up  into  the  third  Heaven,  yet* 
when  he  came  down  again,  he  could  neither  tell 
what  he  heard,  or  describe  what  he  saw  i  all  he 
could  say  of  it  was,  that  what  ht  heard  was  uo« 
utterable,  and  what  he  saw  was  inconceivable. 

It  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  the  state  of  ibe 
Devil  in  those  regions  which  he  now  potiesaei, 
and  where  be  now  more  pBrticularly  inhabits; 
my  present  business,  then,  is  not  to  enter  into 
those  grave  things  so  as  to  make  them  ridictilous, 
AS  I  think  most  people  do  that  talk  of  them  ;  but 
as  the  Devil,  let  hi*i>  restdence  be  where  it  will, 
has  evidently  free  leave  to  come  and  go,  not  into 
J  this  world  only  (I  mean  the  region  of  our  at* 
ilmosphere),  but  for  aught  we  know  to  all  the 


other  iohabttfid  wortda  v^hich  God  has  made, 
wberevur  ihey  tre,  and  by  wh«isoPVcr  namps 
they  HFQ  or  miiy  be  known  or  distinguivhed ;  for 
jf  he  U  not  confined  tii  one  place,  we  have  no 
reaiOD  to  believe  he  is  excluded  from  any  pfnce 
Heaven  only  excepted,  from  whence  he  wai  eX' 
polled  for  htK  treason  ond  rebeltioo. 

Hii  liberty,  then,  be'mg  ihus  ascertained,  three 
thitigi  Keen)  to  be  material  For  us  to  ^ive  an  ac^ 
ootint  of.  in  order  to  form  this  part  of  his  histary. 

1.  What  ht*  business  is  on  this  globe  ot  earth 
irbich  wo  vulgarly  call  the  world,  how  ho  acta 
among  ui,  what  afTtiirs  mankind  and  he  have 
together,  and  how  far  his  conduct  here  relates  to 
US,  and  ours  is,  or  mny  be  influenced  by  him. 

2.  Where  his  principal  residence  ia^  and 
whether  he  has  not  a  particular  empire  of  his 
own,  to  which  he  retreats  ypon  proper  occasions  ; 
where  he  entertains  his  friends  when  they  come 
under  his  particular  admlniat ration  ^  and  where, 
when  be  gets  any  victory  over  his  cnemief,  he 
carries  his  prisoners  of  war. 

d.  What  may  probsibly  be  the  great  baiiness 
this  black  emperor  has  at  present  upon  his  hsndi, 
either  in  this  world  or  out  of  it,  and  by  what 
agents  he  works. 

As  these  things  may  perhaps  run  protnlicuously 
through  the  cour  e  of  this  whole  work,  and  fre- 
quently be  touched  at  under  other  branches  of 
flic  Devil's  history,  so  I  do  not  propose  tbera  as 
heads  of  chapters  or  particular  sections,  for  the 
order  of  discourse  to  be  bandied  apart  j  for  (by 
the  way)  as  SatonV  actings  have  not  been  the 
most  regular  things  in  the  world,  so  in  our  dis 
course  about  him,  it  must  not  be  expected  thai 
we  can  always  tie  ours  til  vcs  down  to  ordi*r  and 
regularity,  either  as  to  time,  or  place,  or  persons  ; 
fur  Sdtan  being  hie  tt  ubiqiie,  a  loose  ungoverned 
fellow,  we  must  be  content  to  trace  him  where 
we  can  tlnd  him» 

k  is  true,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  showed 
you  the  Devil  entered  into  the  herd  ecclesiaBtsc, 
and  i^ave  you  some  account  of  the  first  successful 
Slop  he  took  with  miinkiud  since  the  Christian 
epQcha  i  how  having  secretly  managed  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  apart,  and  by 
theni^eives,  he  now  united  tbetn  tn  point  of 
management,  and  brought  the  church  usurpation 
and  the  army's  usurpation  together ;  the  pope 
to  bless  the  general  in  deposing  and  murdering 
his  master  thu  emperor }  and  the  general  to  re* 
cognise  the  pope  in  dethroning  hts  tnaster  Christ 
Jesus. 

From  this  time  forward  you  are  to  allow  the 
Pcvil  a  myhtical  empire  in  this  world;  not  an 
•ctioa  of  moment  done  wiiliout  him,  not  a 
treason  but  he  has  a  hand  in  it,  not  a  tyrant  but 
he  prompts  him,  not  a  government  but  he  has 

a  in  it ;  not  a  fool  but  he  tiukies  him,  not  a 

kuave  but  he  guides  him;  be  has  a  fioger  In 
evi«ry  fraud,  a  key  to  every  cabinet,  from  the 
Divan  at  Constuotinoplo  to  the  Mississippi  in 
Fraooe,  and  to  the  South  Scachratsat  •••*•••  j 
from  the  first  attack  upon  the  Christian  world,  in 
the  person  of  the  Romish  Antichrist^  down  to 
the  bull  Unlgenitus  -,  and  from  the  mixture  of  St 
Futer  and  Confucius  in  China  to  the  Holy 
Ojfice  in  Spain  ;  and  down  to  the  Emlins  and 
DodwtfUs  of  the  current  age. 

How  be  has  managed,  and  docs  maaage,  and 


how  in  nil  probability  he  wiO  manage  till  his 
kingdom  shall  come  to  a  period,  and  how  it  last 
he  will  probably  he  mannged  himself^  mqalrt 
within,  and  jou  shaU  know  farther. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
or  Ttii  MAifNiB  OP  Satan's  actimo  avo 

IKO  ON  HIS  AFFAIRS  IM  THIS  WORLDi  Aim  Ml* 
TtCtTLAKLT  OF  RIS  0B[)1!«ART  WOtElltOa  tX  tW» 
DAaa,  SV  POSSESSION  AND  AOITAflOM* 

Till  Devil  being  thus  reduced  to  act  upon  m^B* 
kind  by  stratagem  only^  U  remains  to  ciK|tilrf 
how  he  performs,  and  which  way  he  dlre^a  Ids 
attacks  ;  the  faculties  of  man  are  a  kmd  of  i 
garrison  (n  a  strong  castle,  which  ai  they  dafind 
it  on  the  one  hand  under  the  commitid  of  tki 
reasoning  power  o(  man's  sou),  so  thej  are  pr^ 
scribed  on  the  other  hand,  and  cannot  nJly  e«t 

ithout  leave ;  for  the  governor  of  a  fbrt  teft 
not  permit  his  soldiers  to  hold  any  oorreapea- 
denee  with  the  enemy,  without  special  order  and 
direction.  Now  the  great  inquiry  before  ui  ii, 
how  comes  the  Devil  to  a  parley  with  us?  bow 
does  he  converse  with  our  senses,  and  with  tlit 
understanding?  how  does  he  reach  ui>  whldi 
way  does  he  come  at  the  affections,  and  wtiid) 
Wi*y  does  he  move  the  passions?  It  is  a  tiule 
difficult  to  discover  this  treasonable  correspoo- 
dence,  and  that  difficulty  is  indeed  the  De?t1l 
advantage,  and*  for  aui^ht  t  seej  the  chief  advil^ 
tage  he  has  over  mankind. 

It  is  also  a  great  inquiry  here,  whether  III 
Devit  knows  our  thoughts  or  no  P  If  I  maj  fjin 
my  opinion,  I  am  with  the  oeptive ;  I  deojlkst 
he  knows  anything  of  our  thoug^hti,  eicept  U 
those  thoughts  which  he  puts  us  upon  thioLfaif, 
for  I  will  not  doubt  but  he  haa  the  art  to  ti^eei 
ihoughtf,  and  revive  dormant  thoughta  in  ai: 
11  is  not  BO  wild  a  scheme  as  some  take  It  lo  bt, 
that  Mr  MiUon  lays  down,  to  repreteot  tlie 
Devil  injecting  corrupt  desires  and  waadrrifiC 
thoughts  Into  the  head  of  Eve  by  dreana,  iM 
that  be  brought  her  to  dream  whatever  he  put 
into  her  thoughts,  by  whispering  to  her  vocally 
when  she  was  asleep ;  and  to  this  end  be  ua*> 
g^iues  the  Devil  laymg  himself  dose  to  her  far, 
in  the  shape  of  a  toad,  when  she  wats  Csstasleipi 
[  say,  this  is  not  so  wild  a  scheme,  se«ing  evc^o 
now,  if  you  can  whisper  any  thing  elose  to  tb« 
ear  of  a  person  In  a  deep  sleep,  so  aa  to  speai 
distinctly  to  the  person,  and  yet  not  awaken  him, 
as  has  been  frequently  tried,  the  perioa  steepfi^ 
shull  dream  dtstinctly  of  what  you  say  to  ma; 
nay,  shall  dream  the  very  words  you  say. 

We  have  then  no  more  to  ask,  but  how  the 
Devil  can  convey  himself  to  the  ear  of  a  sleepiai 
per»oo,  and  it  is  granted  then  that  he  may  ~ 
power  to  make  us  dream  what  he  pteaaea 
this  is  not  all.  for  if  he  can  so  forcibly, 
invisible  application,  cause  us  to  dream  whi 
pleases,  why  can  he  not  with  the  i 
prompt  our  thoughts,  whether  si«eplnf  or 
ing?  To  dream  is  nothing  e!»e  but  to  fl  ^^ 
sleeping ;  and  we  have  abundance  of  ^^M^ 
beaded  gentkmen  among  us,  who  |^kve  tti  mtpk 
testimony  that  they  dreain  waking* 

But  if  Uie  Devil  can  prompt  us  to  dream*  iM 
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IB  U>  MV^  to  thiak  yet  if  ho  do«i  not  know  0Uf 
tbougbt«,hov  tbcD  can  bo  tdl  wbethcrtheivbltper 
bod  ill  eflWt  ?  The  answer  i«  plAin,  the  Dtvil, 
tike  the  angler,  baiti  the  hook,  if  the  Dth  bit«  be 
lie*  ready  to  take  tbe  advantage,  be  whitp«rs  t4> 
the  icnagiuation,  and  then  waiti  to  see  how  it 
worki ;  ai  Naomi  taid  tri  Ruth,  chup.  iit,  5,  18. 
**  Sit  ftill,  my  daoj^hter,  unli)  thou  know  how  the 
OMtter  will  full,  for  th€  man  wiU  not  be  at  re&t 
until  he  have  finitbed  the  thtnif/'  Tbo»,  when 
Uie  Devil  had  whispered  to  Eve  in  ber  sleep, 
ftccording  to  Milton,  and  fogfreftted  mtscbief  to 
her  imai^inatioDr  be  oolj  wi  still  (o  lee  bow  the 
DAtter  would  work,  for  he  knew  that,  if  it  took 
with  ber,  be  should  hear  more  of  it ;  and  then,  b}' 
findtiig^  ber  atone  tbe  next  day  without  her 
ordiQiiry  guard  (her  husband),  he  presently  con. 
eluded  she  bad  swallowed  tbe  baitt  and  so 
attacked  ber  alresb. 

A  small  deal  of  craft*  and  less  by  far  than  we 
iMve  leasoQ  to  believe  the  Devil' ia  master  of, 
wili  serve  to  discover  whether  such  and  such 
Iboughts  as  be  knows  be  has  suggested,  have 
talten  place  or  no;  the  aclioa  of  the  person  pre. 
Mlitly  discovers  it,  at  least  to  him  that  lies 
•Ivaya  upon  ibe  wateb,  and  has  every  word, 
•firy  gesture,  every  step  we  take  subsequeiit  to 
hili  operatiao,  open  to  bim ;  it  may  tbcTefore,  for 
Uf  bt  we  know,  be  a  great  mistaket  and  wbar 
■OtI  of  us  are  guilty  of,  to  tell  our  dreams  to  one 
■nether  in  the  morninf ,  after  we  have  been  dii- 
iKrbed  with  them  in  the  night ;  for  if  tbe  Devil 
ovDVCfses  with  os  so  insensibly  as  some  are  of 
the  opinion  be  does,  that  is  to  say,  if  ho  cao 
bair  as  far  as  we  can  see,  we  may  be  telling  our 
story  to  him  indeed,  when  we  think  we  are  only 
talking  to  one  another. 

This  brings  me  most  naturally  to  the  important 
Snqutry,  whether  the  Devil  can  walk  about  the 
WOfld  invisibly  or  no?  The  truth  is,  this  is  no 
4|iicstioii  to  me ;  for  as  1  have  taken  away  his 
visibility  already,  and  have  denied  htm  all  pre- 
•cienoe  of  futurity  too,  and  have  proved  he  can 
not  know  our  thoughts,  nor  put  anv  force  upon 
penons  or  actions,  if  we  should  take  away  his 
invisibility  too,  we  should  undcvil  him  quite, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  to  any  roiBchief  he 
could  do;  nay,  it  would  banish  him  the  world, 
and  he  might  even  go  and  seek  his  fortune  some- 
where else ;  for  if  ho  could  neither  be  visible  nor 
invisible,  neither  act  in  public  nor  in  private,  he 
eoqtd  neither  have  business  nor  being  in  this 
iphere,  nor  could  we  bo  any  way  concerned  with 
him. 

The  Devil  tlierefore  most  certainly  has  a  power 
and  liberty  of  moving  about  in  this  world,  of'er 
•ome  manner  or  another;  this  is  verified  as  well 
by  way  of  allegory  us  by  way  of  history,  in  the 
scripture  itself;  and  as  the  fir«t  strongly  suggests 
•ud  supposes  It  to  be  so,  tbe  last  positively  asserts 
it;  and,  not  to  crowd  this  work  with  quotations 
from  a  book  whieh  wo  have  not  much  to  do 
with  in  the  Devirs  story,  at  least  not  much  to 
hU  salhiBictioQ,  I  only  hint  hti  persona)  appear 
•Boe  to  our  Saviour  in  tbe  wilderness,  where  it  is 
nld  the  Devil  t^keth  him  up  to  an  esceedint; 
Mgh  mountain  ;  and  in  another  ptuce,  I  he  Devi] 
iiipartcd  from  him,  Wh^t  shape  or  fij^ure  hr 
appeared  in  we  do  not  find  menttonvd.  but  1 
doubt  his  appearing  to  him  there,  any 


more  than  I  can  his  talking  to  our  Saviour  in  the 
mouths,  and  with  the  voices,  of  the  several  per- 
sons who  were  under  the  teirlble  affliction  of  an 
actual  possession. 

These  things  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of 
what  is  advanced  above,  namely,  that  he  (the 
Devil)  has  a  certain  residence,  or  hberty  of 
residing  in,  and  moving  about  upon  the  surface 
of  this  earthy  as  well  as  in  tbe  compass  of  the 
atmosphere,  vulgarly  called  the  air,  in  some  man- 
ner or  other :  that  is  the  general. 

It  remains  to  inquire  into  tbe  manner,  which 
I  resolve  Into  two  kinds; 

t  ].  Ordinary,  which  I  suppose  to  be  hts  invj. 
sihle  motions  as  a  spirit;  under  which  con^idern* 
tioo  1  suppose  him  to  have  an  uncon fined,  un- 
limited,  unrestrained  liberty,  as  to  the  manner  of 
acting ;  and  this  either  in  penons,  by  possetfioQ; 
or  in  things,  by  agitation. 

*2,  Extraordinary;  whkh  I  understand  to  bo 
his  appearances  in  borrowed  shapes  and  hodies» 
or  shadows  rather  of  bodies ;  assuming  speech, 
figure,  posture,  and  several  powers,  of  which  we 
ciiQ  give  little  or  no  account  ;  in  which  extra* 
ordinary  manner  of  appearances  he  is  either 
limited  by  a  superior  power,  or  limits  himself 
politically,  as  being  not  the  way  most  for  his 
interest  or  purpose,  to  act  in  his  business,  which 
is  more  eficctually  done  in  bis  state  of  obscurit j. 

Hence  we  must  suppose  the  Devi!  has  it  very 
much  in  his  own  choice,  whether  to  act  in  one 
capacity,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  appearing!^  and  not  appearing,  as  he  finds 
for  his  purpose:  in  this  state  of  invisibiliiy,  and 
under  Ibe  operation  of  these  powers  and  liberties, 
he  performs  all  his  functions  and  offices,  as 
Devil,  as  Prince  of  Darkness,  as  God  of  th(s 
World,  as  Tempter,  Accuser,  Deceiverj  and  all 
whatsoever  other  names  of  office,  or  titles  of 
honour  he  is  known  by. 

Now  taking  him  in  this  large  unlimited,  or  llttfe 
limited  state  of  action,  be  is  well  called  the  God  of 
this  World,  for  he  has  very  much  of  the  attribute 
of  omnipresence,  and  may  be  said,  either  by 
himself  or  his  agents,  to  be  everywhere,  and  see 
cverTi'thiojj ;  that  is  to  soy,  everything  that  is 
vuible ;  for  I  cannot  allow  bim  any  share  of 
omniscience  at  all. 

That  be  ranges  about  everywhere,  is  with  us, 
and  eometimcs  in  us.  k^m  when  he  is  not  seen^ 
hears  when  he  is  not  heard,  comes  in  without 
leave,  and  goes  out  without  noise,  is  neither  to 
be  shot  in  or  shut  out,  that  when  he  runs  from 
us  we  carmot  catch  him,  and  when  he  runs  after 
us  wo  cannot  escape  him,  is  seen  when  he  is  not 
known,  and  is  known  when  he  is  not  seen ;  all 
thc«e  things,  and  more,  we  have  knowledge 
enough  about  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of 
them ;  to  that,  as  1  have  said  above,  be  is  cer- 
tainly walking  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  &c. 
after  some  manner  or  other,  and  in  some  Bgure 
or  other,  visible  or  invisible,  as  he  finds  occasion* 
Now  in  order  to  make  our  history  of  him  com- 
plete, the  next  question  before  us  is,  how,  and  in 
what  manner  he  acts  with  mankind?  bow  his 
kingdom  is  carried  on,  nnd  by  whiit  methods  he 
does  hii  business,  (or  he  certamly  has  a  great 
deal  of  business  to  do  i  he  ii  not  on  idle  spec- 
tator, nor  is  be  wotking  about  iNcvgmto.  and 
clothed  in  mist  and  darkness,  purely  in  kindnesf 




to  ui,  that  wt  tboQid  doI  be  frighted  it  him  ; 
but  it  ifl  in  policy,  lliat  he  may  act  uaditcovfired, 
that  be  may  lee  and  not  be  Mea,  may  play  hli 
^ame  in  the  dark,  and  not  be  detected  in  hit 
roguery ;  that  be  may  prompt  mifchief,  miic 
tempests,  blow  up  coab,  kindle  strife,  erobrotl 
nutioDSt  use  instrnmenis,  and  not  be  known  to 
have  hii  band  io  aoy thing,  when  at  the  wme 
time  he  really  ha«  a  band  in  everything. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  and  I  among  the  re  it, 
that  ir  the  Devil  woi  personally  and  visibly  pre- 
lent  among  u&,  and  we  conversed  wiib  him  face 
to  face,  we  tbould  be  to  familiar  with  him  in  a 
little  time,  that  hia  ugly  6gure  would  not  affect 
nft  at  ail  that  his  terron  would  not  tVigbt  ut,  or 
that  we  should  any  more  trouble  our»ekei  ahout 
him.  than  we  did  with  the  last  great  comet  in 
1678^  which  appeared  so  long  and  so  constantly 
without  any  piirticular  known  event,  that  at  last 
we  rook  oo  more  notjce  oF  it  than  of  the  other 
ordinary  storji  which  had  appeared  before  we  or 
our  Aoceaton  were  bom. 

Nor,  indeed,  ihould  we  have  much  reason  to 
be  frighted  at  him,  or  at  least  none  of  thoae  silly 
thinj^s  could  be  said  of  him  which  we  oow  amuse 
ours«U-es  about,  and  by  whicli  we  itct  him  up  like 
ft  scarecrow  to  fright  children  and  old  women, 
to  fill  up  old  atoriei,  make  songs  and  ballads, 
and«  in  a  word,  carry  on  the  low -prized  bnf. 
loonery  of  the  common  people ;  we  should  either 
see  him  in  his  angelic  foroip  at  he  was  from  the 
original,  or  if  he  has  any  defortnities  entailed 
upon  him  by  the  supreme  sentence,  and  In  jus- 
tice to  the  deformity  of  hii  crimet  they  would  be 
of  a  superior  nature,  and  fitted  more  for  our  con 
tempi  as  well  as  horror,  than  those  weak,  fancied 
tnflea  contiived  by  oar  ancient  devil-raisers  and 
deviUmakeis,  to  feed  the  wayward  ftincles  of  old 
witches  and  sorcerers,  who  cheated  ihe  igno« 
rant  world  with  a  devil  of  their  own  making, 
set  forth,  in  terrorem^  with  hat's  wings,  horns, 
cloven  foot,  long  tail,  forked  tongue,  and  th 
like. 

In  the  next  place,  be  his  frightful  %yre  wh.il 
jt  would,  and  his  legions  m  numerous  as  the  host 
of  Heaven,  wc  ihould  see  him  sidl,  as  the  prince 
of  deviU,  though  monitrous  as  a  dragon,  flaming 
as  a  cometf  tall  as  a  mountain,  yet  dragging  his 
chain  after  Mm  equal  to  (lie  utmost  of  hi«  sup 
po<ed  strength  ;  tdways  in  custody  of  bis  gaolers 
tho  oogela,  bis  power  overpoweredi  his  rage 
cowed  and  abated,  or  at  least  awed  and  under 
earrectkot  limited  and  restrained  ;  in  a  word,  we 
ihoald  see  him  a  vanctuished  slave,  his  spirit 
broken,  his  malice,  though  not  abated,  yet  hand^ 
cuffed  and  overpowered,  and  be  not  able  to  work 
anything  againat  us  by  force ;  so  that  he  would 
be  to  us  bnt  like  the  Hons  in  tho  Tower,  encaged 
and  locked  up,  unable  to  do  the  hurt  he  wishes 
to  do,  and  that  we  fear,  or  indeed  any  hurt  at 
all. 

From  hence  it  is  evident  that  it  Is  not  his  busi- 
ness to  be  public,  or  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
world  visibly,  and  in  his  own  shape  ;  his  aOTairs 
require  quite  a  different  management,  as  might 
be  nmde  apparent  from  (he  nature  of  things,  mid 
the  manner  of  our  actings,  as  men,  either  with 
ourselves  or  to  one  another. 

Nor  oould  he  be  serviceable  in  hit  generailoa, 
m  B  public  perion  as  now  he  is,  or  answer  the 


end  of  his  party  who  employ  him,  uid  who.  If 
he  was  to  do  iheir  business  in  pabtle,  as  be  dooi 
in  private*  would  not  be  able  to  employ  htai 
at  all. 

As  in  our  modem  meetings  for  the  propagmtiaa 
of  impudence  and  other  virtues,  there  woald  b* 
no  entertainment  and  no  improvement  for  llit 
good  of  the  age,  if  the  people  did  not  all  appear 
io  masque,  and  concealed  from  the  common  ob> 
scrvation  \  so  neither  couid  Satan  (from  wbow 
management  those  more  happy  assemblioi  are 
taken  as  copies  of  a  gloriotis  original)  perfors 
the  usual  and  necessary  business  of  his  proitiriOB, 
if  he  did  not  appear  whoUy  in  covert  and  oader 
needful  disguises;  how,  but  for  the  eonnolcttai 
of  his  habit,  cioald  he  cast  himself  into  to  WUf 
shapes  act  on  so  many  different  scenes,  and  tm 
so  many  wheels  of  sit  ate  in  the  world,  at  he  hai 
done?  as  a  mere  profcs&cd  dovil  he  oould  ds 
nothing. 

Htjd  he  been  obliged  always  to  act  tbt  wnm 
devil  in  his  own  clothes,  and  with  bit  own  ibap^ 
appearing  uppermost  in  all  coses  and  plaom,  ba 
could  never  have  preached  in  so  many  polpili^ 
presided  in  so  many  cotincitst  voted  in  so  raiay 
eommitteet,  sat  in  so  many  courts,  and  iaflocBaad 
fo  many  parties  and  (actions  in  church  and  stifeab 
as  wc  have  reason  to  believe  he  has  done  in  oar 
nation,  and  io  our  memories  too,  as  well  ai  la 
other  notions  and  in  more  andent  times.  Tbt 
share  Satan  has  had  in  nil  the  weighty  eonlMeoi 
of  the  times,  ever  since  the  first  af^es  of  Cbrii* 
tionity  in  the  world,  has  been  carried  on  wiib  M 
Ditich  gecrecy,  and  so  much  with  an  air  of  QiM 
and  intrigue,  that  nothing  can  have  been  marmai 
more  subtilly  and  closely,  and  in  the  same  mmaar 
has  he  acted  in  our  times,  in  order  to  coDoeai  lil 
interest,  and  conceal  the  influence  be  has  bad  ii 
the  councils  of  the  world* 

Hiid  it  been  possibk  for  him  to  have  i  aiarf 
the  Qames  of  lebellion  and  war  to  often  in  tbil 
nation,  as  he  certainly  has  done,  could  ht  baft 
agitated  the  parties  on  both  sides,  and  inflaaMd 
the  Ppiriti  of  three  nations,  if  he  had  oppcand 
in  his  own  dress,  a  mere  naked  devil  ?  It  it  Ml 
the  Devil  as  a  devil  that  docs  the  mischlit  W 
the  Devil  in  maequerade,  Satan  in  faQ  dbwttiil^ 
and  acting  at  the  head  of  civil  coniunoo  aBadl^ 
traction. 

If  history  may  be  credited,  the  Frciieb  oeot, 
at  the  time  of  our  old  eon  fusions*  was  inada  Iba 
scene  of  Satan's  politics,  and  promptad  botb 
partiea  in  England  and  in  Scotland  also  to  qnOK 
rel.  and  how  was  it  done  ?  Wiii  any  man  Ckfler  la 
scandalize  the  Devil  so  much  a«  to  say,  or  at 
much  as  to  suggest  that  S^tan  bad  no  hand  Ja 
it  all  ?  Did  not  the  Devil,  by  the  agency  of  Car* 
dinol  Richelieu,  send  400,000  crowns  aft  mm 
time,  and  600,UUU  at  another,  to  the  SooVi,  im 
raise  on  army  and  march  boldly  into  Eoglood? 
and  did  not  tbe  tome  Devil,  at  the  same  time*  bf 
other  agents,  remit  800,000  crown*  to  tbt 
party,  in  order  to  rai^c  an  army  to  foil  ttpOii 
Scots  ?  nay.  did  not  the  Devil  with  the  sax 
tilty  send  down  the  archbishop's  order  Io  impoaa 
the  service-book  upon  the  people  in  SeoUond,  aad 
at  the  same  time  raise  a  mob  agidnst  it  m  tba 
great  ehureh  .(at  St  Gileses)  ?  Nay,  did  not  ba 
■ciually,  io  the  perion  of  on  old  woman  (bitfe- 
vorite  instrument)  throw  tbe  throa^logftd  atocilal 
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the  lenr ice- book,  and  animalc  the  zealous  people 
to  Uke  up  arms  for  reltg-ioQ,  and  torn  rebels  for 
God'i  cake  ? 

All  theae  happy  and  succeasful  undertaking!, 
thaugh  it  U  DO  more  to  be  doubted  they  were 
dpoe  by  the  acency  of  Satan,  and  in  a  very  aur< 
priiijig  matioer  too,  yet  were  aJl  done  in  secret, 
by  what  1  cait  poaaessioo  and  injection,  and  by 
the  igency  and  contrivance  of  aucb  inatrumenti, 
or  by  the  Devil  tn  the  disgyise  of  auch  servants 
ai  he  found  out  fitted  to  he  employed  In  his  work, 
and  who  he  took  a  more  effectual  care  tn  con^ 
eealiog  ot 

But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  all  this 
p*rt  over  again,  when  we  come  to  discourse  of 
the  particular  habits  and  disguises  which  the 
Devil  has  made  use  of,  all  along  in  the  world,  the 
better  to  cover  bis  actions,,  and  to  conceal  his 
being  concerned  In  theni. 

In  the  meantime  the  cunning  or  artifice  the 
Devil  makes  use  of  in  all  these  things  is  in  itself 
very  eoosiderable ;  it  is  an  old  practice  of  his 
UMtig,  and  he  has  gone  on  in  diverse  measurea,  for 
th«  better  concealing  himself  in  it ;  which  roca- 
iitres,  though  he  varies  sometimes,  as  his  extra* 
ordinary  affairs  require,  yet  they  are  in  all  ages 
much  the  same,  and  have  Ibe  same  tendency^ 
nafnely.  that  he  may  get  all  his  business  carried 
oQ  by  tbe  initrumentaUty  of  fools ;  that  be  may 
make  mankind  agents  in  their  own  destruction, 
and  that  he  may  have  all  his  work  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  he  may  seem  to  have  no  hand  in 
it :  nay,  he  contrives  so  well,  that  the  very  name 
Devil  Is  put  upon  bis  opposite  party,  and  the 
scandal  of  the  black  agent  lies  all  upon  them. 

lo  order,  then,  to  Took  a  little  into  his  con- 
duct, let  as  inquire  into  the  common  mistakes 
about  him,  see  what  use  is  made  of  them  to  his 
advantage^  and  how  far  mankind  is  imposed  upon 
in  those  p&rticutarS|  ^nd  to  what  purpose. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Satan's  aonfrs  oa  Mtsstot^aaias,  and  thsie 
Acnirai  uroif  and  in   tmi  icikos  or  idiir  in 

Hit   VAMI. 

ttffivm  advaotagei  attend  the  Devil  in  his  re> 
tired  government,  as  they  respect  the  manage- 
ment  of  his  interest?,  and  the  earrjing  on  his 
abadnte  monarchy  m  the  world ;  particularly 
IS  it  gives  him  room  to  act  by  the  agency  of  hii 
ffiferior  ministers  and  messengers,  called  on  many 
occasions  hii  angels,  of  whom  he  has  an  innu- 
merable multitude  at  bis  command,  enough,  for 
aught  we  know,  to  spare  one  to  attend  every 
man  and  woman  now  alive  in  the  world  j,  and  of 
whom,  it  we  may  believe  our  second-sight  chris- 
tians,  the  air  is  always  as  full  m  a  beam  of  the 
evening  sun  is  of  Insects,  where  they  are  ever 
ready  for  business,  and  to  go  and  come  as  their 
greml  governor  issues  out  orders  for  their  direc* 

tioot. 

These,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  spirituous 
qnaltty  with  himself,  and  consequently  invisible 
like  him,  except  as  above,  ure  rc^Bdy  upon  all 
oecasioos  to  be  sent  to  and  into  any  such  person, 
and  for  such  purposes,  superior  limitations  only 
«acepied,  as  the  grand  director  of  dcYiU  (the 


Devil  properly  so  called)  guides  them  ;  and  be 
the  subject  or  Ibe  object  what  it  will,  that  is  to 
say,  be  the  person  they  are  sent  to,  or  into,  ai 
above,  who  it  will,  and  the  business  the  messen. 
ger  is  to  do  what  it  will,  they  are  sufficiently 
quaJiiled;  for  thb  ts  a  particular  to  Satan's 
raesaeogcrs  or  agents,  that  they  arc  not  like  ui 
human  devils  here  In  the  world,  some  bred  up 
one  way,  some  another,  some  of  one  trade,  some 
ofanother«  and  eonsrquently  some  fit  for  some 
bisinesi,  some  for  another,  some  good  for  lome- 
things  and  some  good  for  nothing,  but  his  people 
are  every  one  ht  for  everything,  can  find  their 
way  everywhere,  and  are  a  match  for  everybody 
they  are  sent  to  :  in  a  word,  there  are  no  foolish 
devils,  they  are  all  fully  qualified  for  their  em- 
ployment, fit  for  anything  he  sets  them  about, 
and  vert'  seldom  mistake  their  errand  or  full  la 
the  business  they  are  sent  to  do. 

Nor  is  it  strange  at  all,  that  the  Devil  should 
have  such  a  Dombcrless  train  of  deputy  devils  to 
act  under  him  ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  buiiness  upon  his  hands,  a 
vast  deal  of  work  to  do,  abundance  of  public 
affairs  under  his  direction,  and  on  inCinite  variety 
of  particular  cases  alwavs  before  him  ;  for  ex- 
ample : 

How  many  governments  in  the  world  are 
wholly  in  his  admlaistration  ?  how  many  divans 
and  great  councils  under  his  direction?  nay,  I 
believe  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  there  ii  or 
has  t^eeo  one  council  of  stale  in  ihc  world  for 
many  hundred  years  past,  down  to  the  year  1713 
(we  do  not  pretend  to  eome  nearer  home),  where 
the. Devil,  by  himseif  or  his  agents^  in  one  shape 
or  another,  has  not  sat  as  a  member,  if  not  taken 
tbe  chair. 

And  though  tome,  learned  authors  mny  disptite 
this  point  with  me,  by  giving  some  examples 
vhcre  the  councils  of  princes  have  been  acted 
by  a  better  hand,  and  where  things  have  been 
carried  againtt  Satan*s  interest,  and  even  lo  his 
great  mortification^  it  amounts  to  no  more  ifaaa 
this,  namely,  that  in  such  cases  the  Devi)  has 
been  out* voted;  hut  it  does  not  argue  but  be 
might  have  been  present  there,  and  htivo  pushed 
his  interest  as  far  at  he  could,  only  that  he  had 
not  tbe  success  htj  expected ;  for  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  he  has  never  been  disappoioted  ; 
but  those  example!  are  so  rare,  and  of  so  small 
signification,  that  when  I  come  to  the  particularly 
OS  ]  shall  do  in  the  aequel  of  tbb  History,  you 
wi!l  find  them  hardly  worth  naming;  and  that, 
take  It  one  time  with  another,  the  Devil  has 
met  with  such  a  series  of  sucoeis  in  ail  his 
alfairs,  and  has  so  seldom  been  baulked ;  and 
where  be  has  met  with  a  little  chrck  in  his 
politics,  has»  notwithstanding,  so  soon  and  so 
easily  recovered  himself,  regained  his  lost  ground, 
or  replaced  himself  in  another  country  when  he 
has  been  supplanted  in  one,  that  bis  empire  is 
far  from  being  lessened  in  the  world,  for  the 
last  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  esUblish* 
ment 

Suppose  wo  take  an  observation  from  the  be- 
ginning  of  Luther,  or  from  the  year  1420  and 
call  the  Reformation  a  blow  to  the  Devil's  king, 
dom,  which  before  that  was  come  to  such  a 
height  in  Christendom,  that  it  is  a  question  not 
yet  thoroughly  decided,  whether  that  medley  of 
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iQpcr&tition  and  horrible  heresleflp  that  mast  of 
cntbuBiu^ni  and  iilolt  ca}le4  the  Ctithoiic  hicrar- 
chfi  WIS  n  church  oT  God  or  el  church  of  the 
Devil;  whethi^r  it  wai  an  assembly  of  saints  or  u 
synifogut  of  Saua.  I  say.  uko  that  time  to  be 
the  epochs  of  8«t«a^  dedcoiion  and  of  Lucifer *s 
CiUiag  from  If  enven,  that  is,  from  the  top  of  hn 
terrettrial  glory*  yet  whether  he  did  not  gain  in 
the  defectkin  of  the  Greek  church  about  that 
lime  and  iincc,  as  much  m  he  lost  la  the  rcforma. 
Hpq  of  tho  Roman,  is  what  authors  are  not  yet 
igrred  about,  not  reckoning  what  he  has  re- 
gained fioco  of  the  ground  which  he  had  lost 
e?eo  by  the  Reformation,  viz.,  the  countries  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominion,  where  the  Re- 
fiNinatlon  Is  almost  eaten  out  by  persecution; 
the  whule  Voltoline,  and  tome  adjooeut  coaa  tries  ; 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  atmoit  aU 
Butjgary ;  for  since  tho  last  war,  the  Refortna- 
tion,  us  it  were,  ties  gasping  for  breath,  ahd 
eipiriog  iu  that  country  ;  also  several  large  pro- 
vinces in  Germany,  at  Austria,  Carinthia,  and 
the  IV hole  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where  the  Re* 
formaUi)n  once  powerfully  planted,  received  its 
dentin 'a  wound  at  the  bdtila  of  Prague,  anno 
1627,  anJ  languished  but  a  very  little  while, 
died  und  was  buried,  and  good  king  Popery 
reigned  in  its  itead* 

To  these  countrici  thui  regained  to  Satan's 
infernal  empire,  let  ua  add  his  modern  C0Dqueit8» 
and  the  cncroaehmenti  he  has  made  upon  the 
Reformation  in  the  present  age»  which  are,  how- 
ever tight  we  make  of  them,  very  considerable, 
vii.,  the  electorate  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Palaii- 
nate>  the  one  fallen  tn  the  house  of  Biivarla,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  Ni'ubur>^h,  both  popish  ^  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Fontu  fdblen  Just  now  toapopisli 
bmnch,  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony  fallen 
utrdcr  the  power  of  poptih  government  by  the 
apoatacy  of  their  princes,  and  more  iikely  to 
follow  the  fate  of  Bohemia^  whenever  the  diligent 
Devil  can  bring  his  new  project  in  Poland  to 
|»ear,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  do  so 
tome  time  or  other,  by  the  gromng  leal  as  well 
at  power  of  (that  house  of  bigots),  the  houie  of 

But  to  mm  up  the  dull  story,  we  must  add  in 
the  roll  of  the  Devil's  conquests  the  whole  king, 
dom  of  France,  where  wo  have  in  one  year  seco« 
to  the  immortal  glory  of  the  Devirs  politics^  that 
hia  measures  have  prcviiiled  to  the  tot4t  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Protestant  churches  without  a  war ; 
and  that  interest  which  for  200  years  hod  sup- 
ported itielf  in  spite  of  persecutions,  massacres, 
hrt  oivU  wan,  and  innumerable  battles  and 
siaughteri,  at  last  received  iis  mortal  wound 
frwa  its  own  champion,  Henry  W,  and  sunk  into 
Utter  oblivion,  by  Satan's  most  esquisite  manage- 
ment under  the  agency  of  his  two  prime  mioisteri, 
Cardinal  Richelieu  and  U>uia  XIV,  whom  he  en< 
tirely  possessed. 

Thug  far  we  have  a  melancholy  view  of  the 
Devirt  new  conquests,  and  the  ground  he  has 
regained  upon  the  Reformation,  in  which  his 
secret  maoifement  hat  been  to  exqyidite,  and 
hit  polities  10  good,  that  could  he  bring  but  one 
thing  to  pats,  which  by  his  own  fanner  mistake 
(for  the  Devil  b  not  infallible)  he  has  rendered 
thatimpOMJble,  he  would  bring  the  Protestant  in- 
tereit  ao  niiar  its  ruiQi  that  Heaven  would  be,  at 


it  were*  put  to  the  De«9eia»ty  of  working  by  mlri^ 
cle  to  ptevcnt  it;  the  cfiie  is  tbua. 

Ancient  historians  tell  us,  and  from  g«ad 
authority,  that  the  Dctii  Rnding  it  for  bis  inUrffI 
to  bring  his  favourite  Mahomet  upon  the  «taga^ 
and  spread  the  rictorinut  hnlf  moon  upoii  tki 
ruin  of  the  cro^s,  having  with  great  taoon% 
raised  first  the  Saracen  empire,  and  then  Ifaf 
Turki»h  to  such  a  height,  aa  that  the  naiM  af 
Christian  seemed  to  be  extirpated  in  IhoM  tm^ 
quarters  of  the  worlds  which  were  thett  nol  t^ 
greatest  only,  but  by  far  the  most  pow«ifol«  I 
m^an  Asia  and  Africa;  having  totally  laid  waiti 
alJ  those  ancient  and  flourithitig  churchta  nf 
Africa,  the  labours  of  St  Cyprian.  Tertullian,  01 
Augustine,  and  670  Christ iaa  biahopi  aai 
fathers,  who  governed  there  at  once«  aiao  cJI  ibi 
churches  of  Smyrna,  Philadelphia,  B^lMMia^ 
Sardis,  Antiocb.  Laodieca.  and  imiikmiriUt 
others  in  Pontus,  fiitbynta,  and  the  prorloiii 
of  the  lesser  Asia* 

The  Devil  having,  1  say,  finished  tliiM  eo» 
quests  so  much  to  bit  satisfaction,  befta  In  tan 
hit  eyes  north wardt  and  though  he  had  a  Qomr 
niderable  interest  in  iJie  whore  of  Babylon^  tod 
had  brought  hii  power  by  the  subjection  of  tbff 
Roman  hierarchy  to  a  great  height*  yet  finding  thi 
interest  of  Mahomet  m^st  suitable  to  hia  deviliiik 
purposei,  at  most  adapted  to  the  deatrtictioii  <f 
mankind,  and  laying  waste  the  world,  be  rceoii^ 
to  espouse  the  growing  power  of  the  Turk,  aai  || 
bring  him  in  upon  Europe  like  a  deluge*  ' 

In  order  to  this,  and  to  make  way  for  as  11 
^nty  conqueft,  like  a  true  devil  he  worked  under 
ground,  and  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  Chris>  ; 
ijan  power  by  towing  discord  among  Um  relga- 
ing  princet  of  Europe;  that  to  eovyiog  •■• 
another  they  might  be  content  to  stand  etiil  mi 
took  on  while  the  Turk  devoured  ihcm  ooabf 
one.  and  at  last  might  swallow  them  up  all. 

This  devilish  policy  took  to  bis  heart*!  con* 
tent ;  the  Christian  princes  stood  tltW,  ttupadi 
dozfn;^,  and  unconcerned,  till  the  Turk  cooqoend 
Thrace,  overrun  Servia,  Macedonia.  Bulgariik 
and  all  ihc  remains  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and 
at  lost  the  Imperial  eity  of  Constantinople  \%*tlL 

Kmdifig  thii  politic  method  so  well  answer  Mm 
ends,  the  Devi),  who  always  tmprovei  upon  t^ 
guecesa  of  bis  own  etperiments,  resolved  inm 
that  time  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  making  those 
divisions  and  jeaiouf^ies  of  the  Christian  prioact 
immortal  |  whereas  they  were  at  first  only  pcf- 
lonal,  and  founded  in  private  quarrf Is  between 
the  princes  respectively  ;  suoh  as  emulation  nl 
one  another's  glory,  envy  at  the  exiraordiaaij 
valour  or  other  merit  of  this  or  that  leader,  iff 
revenge  of  some  Uttlc  affront ;  for  whieki,  not* 
withstanding,  to  great  wai  the  piety  of  CfarisUia 
princes  in  those  days,  that  they  made  no  acrupit 
to  sacrifice  whole  armie^  yea*  nailooa.  to  mm 
piques  and  private  quarreU,  a  certain  iigo  wlMat 
management  they  were  under. 

These  being  the  causes  by  which  the  DitS 
first  sowed  the  aecds  of  mischief  among  Umm^ 
and  the  tuooeis  so  well  answoring  hii  dt«i|ga»  bt 
could  not  but  with  to  have  the  saine  adv^iotua 
alwayt  ready  at  hit  hand;  ai 
Solved  to  order  It  so»  that  the  • 
however  useful  to  him,  were  only  pcrsuuil,  inkd 
consequently  temporary,  like  an  aaoaal  ia  Um 
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garden,  which  must  be  rai$cd  anew  ersry 
mi^ht  for  the   fofure  bo   nsttonBl,  and   coiue* 
queotly  durftble  and  inmiortaL 

To  this  end  it  was  oecetiory  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  eiemal  feud,  not  in  the  htioiourf  and 
IMatiooa  of  men  only,  bnt  in  the  ioteri'sti  of  a  a* 
lioni :  the  way  to  do  this  watto  form  and  Hate  the 
dominion  of  those  princes,  by  such  a  pl&n  drawn  in 
HelJ,  aod  laid  out  frotn  a  tctiemc  truly  political,  of 
whieh  the  Devil  was  chief  engineer ;  that  the 
diri«ioQS  ahould  alwsyt  remaio,  being  inade  a 
oaturaJ  cooscquence  of  the  sitoation  of  the 
eotinlry,  the  temper  of  their  people,  the  nature 
o(  their  commerce,  the  climate,  the  maoncr  of 
Uriof^  or  something  which  should  for  erar 
render  it  impoaaiole  for  them  to  unite. 

Thia,  I  tay,  was  a  acheme  truly  infernal,  in 
which  the  Devil  wai  as  certainly  the  principal 
Operator,  to  ill  o  it  rate  great  thiagt  by  small,  at 
ever  John  of  Leydcn  was  of  the  High  Dutch 
rebellic^n,  or  Sir  John  B 1  of  the  late  pro- 
ject, eailed  the  South  Sea  Stock.  Nor  d>d  thij 
contrivance  of  the  Devil  at  all  dishonour  its 
author,  or  the  success  appear  unworthy  of  the 
aodertaker;  for  we  see  it  not  only  answer  the 
end,  and  make  the  Turk  victorious  at  the  same 
time,  and  formidable  to  Europe  ever  after,  but  it 
works  to  this  day»  ihe  foundation  of  the  divisions 
remaini  to  all  the  several  nations^  and  tb^t  to 
each  ft  degree  that  it  is  Impossible  they  should 


Tbi«  ii  what  I  hinted  before,  in  which  the 
Devil  was  mistjiken,  and  is  another  instaDce  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  to  f!ome;  for  thi» 
very  fouodatioti  of  immortal  jealou* y  and  diRcord 
betweea  the  several  notions  of  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  others^  which  the  Devil  bimself 
with  so  much  poUcy  contrived,  and  which  served 
hia  interests  so  long,  is  now  the  only  obstruction 
to  hi*  designs,  and  prevents  the  pniire  ruin  of  the 
Rieformaiion  j  for  though  the  refer m<?d  countrfei 
are  very  powerful,  and  aome  of  them,  as  Great 
Britain  and  Fntsaia  is  particularly,  more  power* 
ful  than  ever;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Protonant  interests  in  general  arc  stronger  than 
formerly,  or  so  strong  as  they  were  in  162S, 
under  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Swede  ;  on  the 
other  hind,  were  it  possible  thit  the  popish 
powcri,  to  wit,  of  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Itdly,  and  Poland,  which  ore  cntlroly  popishi 
could  heartily  uolie  their  interests,  and  should 
^oin  th«'ir  powers  to  attack  the  Protestants,  the 
latter  would  find  it  very  dfficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  defend  th^mtelvea. 

But  aa  fatal  Of  aocb  a  union  of  the  popish 
powers  wouid  be,  and  as  ose ful  as  it  would  be  to 
the  Devil's  ciiuae  at  this  time,  not  the  Devil  with 
all  hii  angeM  are  able  to  bring  it  to  pass;  no, 
riu  with  all  his  craft  and  cunning;  be  divided 
tin  m,  liut  he  cannot  unite  them;  so  that  even 
*UBt  01  it  is  with  men  so  it  is  with  devils,  thry 
may  do  in  on  hour  what  they  cannot  undo  in  on 
age. 

This  may  comfort  those  foinUhearted  Cbria- 
liana  among  us,  who  cry  out  of  the  danger  of  ft 
relifioua  war  io  Eurtipe,  and  what  lerrible  thiogi 
wiir  happen  when  Fruuee,  and  Spain«  and  Oer< 
foaoy.  and  Italy,  and  Poland,  shall  nil  unite;  Irt 
this  anA<*er  satisfy  them,  tho  Devil  hiratf  If  can 
never  make  France  and  Spain»  or  France  and 
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the  Emperor,  unite;  jarnog  humours  may  be 
reeonciled,  but  jarring  interests  never  cnn  t  they 
may  uoite  so  as  to  make  peace,  though  that  con 
haraly  be  long,  but  never  so  as  Co  make  eon* 
qaesti  together ;  they  are  too  much  afraid  of 
one  another,  for  one  to  bear  that  any  addition  of 
strength  should  come  to  the  other.  But  thts  ii 
a  digression.  M^e  shall  find  the  Devil  mistaken, 
and  disappointed  toO|  on  several  other  oecosions, 
OS  we  go  along. 

I  return  to  Satan's  iutereat  In  the  aevertl  go« 
vernmeots  aud  nations,  by  virtue  of  his  Invisi- 
bility, and  which  he  curries  on  by  poste»sion  ;  It 
is  by  this  iovitibiltty  that  he  presides  in  all  tho 
councils  of  foreign  powers  (for  we  never  mean 
our  own,  that  we  always  premie) ;  and  what 
though  it  is  alleged  by  the  critics,  that  he  doet 
not  preside,  because  there  is  always  a  president ; 
1  say,  if  he  is  not  in  the  president's  chair,  yet  if 
he  be  in  the  president  himself,  the  ditTeronce  if 
not  much ;  and  if  he  does  not  vote  as  a  coun* 
Bcllor,  if  he  votes  iti  the  couniellor,  it  is  much  the 
same  ;  and  here,  as  It  waa  in  the  story  of  A  hah 
the  king  of  Israel,  as  he  waa  a  lying  ipirlt  in  the 
mouths  of  all  hii  prophets;  so  we  And  him  d 
spirit  of  some  particular  evil  quality  or  other,  in 
all  the  transactiont  and  trooaactors  on  that  stage 
of  life  we  call  the  stute* 

Thus  be  was  a  dissembling  ipfrit  in  Charlei 
IX,  a  torbuh-nt  spirit  in  Charles  V,  cmpe rori ; 
a  bigoted  spirit  of  Ore  and  fnggot  in  our  Queen 
Mary  ;  an  apostate  spirit  in  Henry  IV  ;  a  cruel 
spirit  In  Peter  of  Castile ;  a  revengeful  spirit  in 
Ferdinand  U;  ii  phupinn  in  Louis  XlV;  t 
Sardanapaliia  In  C*»***»  !L 

In  the  greiit  men  of  the  world,  take  them  a 
degree  lower  than  the  closa  of  crowned  headi,  ho 
hits  the  same  secret  influence  ;  and  hence  It 
cornea  to  pan,  that  the  greatest  heroea,  and  men 
of  the  highest  character  for  ochievemcnti  of 
glorv,  pithcT  by  their  virtue  or  valour,  howeier 
they  have  tM»ea  crowned  with  victories,  and  ele- 
vated by  human  tongues,  whatever  ihe  most  con- 
summate virtues  or  good  qualltiei  they  have  been 
known  by,  yet  they  hate  always  had  some  devil 
or  other  in  them  to  preserve  Sdtan's  claim  to 
them  uninterrupted,  and  prevent  their  escape 
out  of  his  h rinds ;  thus  wo  have  seen  a  bloody 
devil  in  a  D'Alva;  a  proflip^ate  devil  in  a  Huck» 
TORham  I  a  lying,  orifut,  or  politic  devil  in  ft 
Richelieu ;  a  treacherous  devil  in  a  Maiarln  ;  ft 
cruel  merciless  devil  in  a  Cortex  ;  a  debauched 
devil  in  an  Eugene  ;  a  conjuring  devil  in  a  Lux- 
emburg i  and  A  covetous  devil  in  a  M*********h  s 
in  a  word,  tell  me  the  man,  I  tell  you  the  fptrit 
that  reigned  in  him. 

Nor  does  be  thm  carry  on  his  secret  managN 
ment  by  poiscssion  in  m*n  of  the  fir*t  magnitude 
only,  but  have  you  not  had  evidences  of  it  among 
ourselves?  how  hat  he  been  a  lying  ipirit  in  the 
mouths  of  our  prophets,  a  factious  *plrit  In  the 
heads  of  our   politleittns,   a    profoie   devil  in  m 


proud 


spirit  in  my  Lord  Plausible,*  bnUyiog  spirit  in 
my  Lord  Bogbcnr,  a  talkative  ipiril  in  his  GraOi 
the  D*'**  of  Rattle^ hall, «»cribti|ing  spirit  in  my 
Lord  H»**»***,  a  ron-away  spirit  in  my  Lord 
Frightful ;  and  ao  tbrougb  ft  long  roll  of  h*^oei, 
wbos*3  exceeding  and  pftrtkular  qojlificiti<»na 
prockum  loudly  what  liandle   the    Devil    took 


M 


them  b^r,  and  how  fiut  be  h<!ld  them ;  for  these 
nrere  oJl  men  of  imcieDt  fame,  I  hope  jou  know 
that. 

From  men  of  figure  we  deicend  to  tbe  mob, 
and  It  h  there  I  be  samo  thing  i  posieatLon^  tike 
the  plague,  is  marbm  pi^Mti;  not  a  Tamily  but  he 
i«  a  spirit  of  strife  and  contention  among  them; 
not  a  man  but  he  has  a  purt  in  him ;  he  is  a 
drunken  devil  in  one,  a  wbofing  devil  in  another, 
a  thievint;  devil  in  a  third,  a  tying  devil  in  the 
fourtb,  and  to  on  to  a  thousand,  and  a  hundred 
thousand,  ad  infinitum* 

Nay,  even  the  ladies  have  their  iharo  m  the 
pofs«»iion  ;  and  if  tbey  have  not  the  Devil  in 
their  heads,  or  in  their  t^s,  tn  their  f^cea  or 
their  tongues,  it  must  be  »ome  poor  despicable 
shc*devil  that  Satan  did  not  think  it  worth  hid 
white  to  meddle  with  ;  and  the  number  of  those 
that  ore  below  his  operation,  I  doubt  is  very 
imall  But  that  part  I  have  much  more  to  my 
to  in  its  place. 

From  degrees  of  persons,  to  professmna  aiid 
employments,  it  is  the  same  ;  we  iod  the  Devil 
U  a  true  posture>m aster,  he  assumes  any  dress, 
appears  in  any  shape,  connterrctts  every  voice, 
acta  upoQ  every  stage;  here  he  wears  a  gown, 
there  a  long  robe  ;  here  he  wears  the  jack*boots, 
there  the  small  sword;  is  here  an  eolhusiost, 
there  a  buffoon ;  on  this  side  he  acts  the  mounte- 
bank, on  that  side  the  merry -andrew ;  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  blm,  from  the  Great  Mogul  to 
the  scaramouch ;  the  Devil  is  in  them,  more  or 
less,  and  plays  his  game  so  well  that  he  makes 
sure  work  with  them  alL  He  knows  where  the 
common  foible  tics,  which  Is  universal  passion, 
what  handle  to  take  hold  of  every  man  by,  and 
how  to  cultivate  his  interest,  so  as  not  to  fail  of 
bti  end^  or  mistake  the  means. 

Bow  then  can  it  be  dented  but  that  his  acting 
thus  tn  tenebrix,  ojjd  keeping  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  world,  is  abundanlly  his  interest,  and  that 
he  eould  do  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  by 
any  other  method  ? 

What  would  this  public  appearance  have  sig- 
nified ?  Who  would  have  entertained  him  in  his 
own  proper  shape  and  person?  Even  B*»** 
B*«**  himiclf,  though  all  the  world  knows  him 
to  have  a  foolish  devil  in  him,  would  not  have 
been  fool  enough  to  have  taken  him  into  his 
service  if  he  had  known  him ;  and  mj  Lord 
Simpleton  also,  who  Satan  has  set  up  for  a 
cunning  fool,  seems  to  have  it  sit  much  Inciter 
upon  him  now  he  passes  for  a  fool  of  art,  than 
it  should  have  done  if  the  naked  Devil  had  come 
and  cholknged  him  for  a  fool  io  nature* 

tn^aite  variety  illustrates  the  Devtrs  reign 
amoog  the  sons  of  men ;  all  wluch  he  manages 
with  admirable  dexterity,  and  a  slight  particular 
to  him«e]C,  by  the  mere  advantage  of  his  present 
ooooaated  situation,  and  which,  had  he  been  ob 
tiged  to  have  appeared  in  public,  had  been  all 
lost,  and  he  capable  of  just  nothing^  at  all,  or  at 
least  of  nothing  more  than  the  other  ordinary 

GiliticJmns  of  wickedness  could  have  done  without 
m. 

Now,  authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the  man- 
ner how  the  Devil  manages  his  proper  instru- 
ments for  mischief;  for  Satan  has  a  great  many 
agents  in  the  dark,  who  neither  have  the  Devtl 
in  them,  nor  are  they  much  acquainted  with  hjm, 


and  yet  he  serves  himself  of  thetn,  wbethtf  d 
their  fotly,  or  of  that  other  frailty  called  wit.  It  ii 
all  one,  he  makes  them  do  bis  work,  wbeo  tkMf 
think  they  are  doing  their  own;  nay«  to  cimttiH 
is  he  in  his  guiding  the  weak  part  of  Ibt  waii( 
that  even  when  they  think  they  IM  ierriqf  0*4 
they  are  doing  nothing  lesi  or  oiore  tbaa  aerv^f 
the  Devil;  nay,  it  is  some  of  the  nicest  part  «f 
his  operation,  to  make  them  believe  that  ihff 
are  serving  God  when  they  do  his  work,  TbiB 
those  who  the  scripture  foretold  should  pertceola 
Christ's  church  in  the  latter  days,  were  to  think 
thoy  do  God  good  service ;  thus  the  Inquiaitiaa 
(Tor  example},  it  may  be,  at  this  time,  in  all  ibt 
acU  of  Christian  cruelty  which  they  are  sa 
famous  for  (if  any  of  them  are  ignorant  eoomk 
not  to  know  that  they  are  devils  incarnate)  itisy 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  go  on  for  God*s  sakts 
tortun;,  murder,  starve  to  death,  mangle  aD4 
macerate,  and  all  for  God,  and  God's  Calbo&e 
church  ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  Devil's  mast«> 
piece  to  bring  mankind  to  such  «  perfectioo  «f 
dcviliam  as  that  of  the  [oqaisiiioo  is ;  for  if  lit 
Devil  had  not  been  in  them,  could  they  ohililw 
such  a  hcll-Gre  judicature  as  the  Inqoirfilvi  iv 
by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Office  ?  And  m  h 
paganism,  how  could  so  many  nations  axoosif  tbc 
poor  Indians  offer  human  sacrifices  to  their  idti% 
and  murder  thousands  of  men,  women,  aad 
children,  to  appease  this  God  of  the  air  wbea  to 
s  angry,  if  the  Devil  did  not  act  in  them  undir 
the  vizor  of  devotion  ? 

But  we  need  not  go  to  America  or  to  tto 
inquisition,  not  to  paganism  or  to  popery  cittor« 
to  look  for  people  that  are  sacnficiog  to  tli 
Devil,  or  that  give  their  peace  offerings  to  bii^ 
while  th^y  are  offered  upon  GcmI's  ahar ;  art  bsI 
our  churches  (ay,  and  meeting- houses  too>  ii 
much  as  they  pretend  to  be  more  tanotified  llm 
their  nsiighbours)  full  of  devil  worslitpptnl 
Where  do  his  devotees  gratulate  one  aiKitor 
and  congratulate  him  more  than  at  <^tii^? 
where,  while  they  hold  up  their  hands,  and  tam 
up  their  eyes  towards  Heaven,  they  make  all  thib 
vows  to  Satan,  or  at  least  to  the  fair  Devila  kli 
represenUlives,  who  I  shall  speak  of  ia  thiir 
place. 

Do  not  the  sons  of  God  make  aisifoaliaM 
with  the  daughters  of  men  in  the  very  booai  «f 
worship?  Do  they  not  talk  to  tbom  in  Ite 
Iinguage  of  the  eyes?  And  what  ta  lit  Ibt 
bottom  of  it,  while  one  eye  is  upon  the  pnf^r 
book,  and  the  other  adjusting  their  drcu?  Aft 
they  not  sicrificing  to  Veous  and  Mercviyi  b^« 
and  the  very  devil  tbey  drcsi  at  ? 

Let  any  man  impartially  surrey  tbe  ctotfdb 
gestures,  the  air,  the  postures  and  the  be^vistfi 
let  him  keep  an  exact  roll,  and  if  \  do  fioi  fk/tm 
him  two  devil  worshippers  for  one  trae  Sifei^ 
then  the  word  saint  must  have  another  atgni^lf 
lion  than  I  ever  yet  understood  it  by* 

The  church  (as  a  place)  is  tbe  ftOiplKit  if 
the  dead,  as  well  as  the  aasembly  of  Ibo  IHrtei 
what  relates  to  those  bolow,  I  doiubt  Satsa,  If  tm 
would  be  so  kind,  could  give  a  better  aceotmt  of 
than  I  can ;  but  as  to  the  superftora,  I  prottdl 
to  so  much  penetration  as  to  tell  you»  thil  tbvi 
are  more  spectres,  more  apparitiooa  alv^t 
there,  than  you  that  know  nothing  of  tb«  ailter 
may  be  aware  of. 
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I  bcppfued  to  be  at  an  ettilQeirt  place  of  God's 
tnoBt  devout  worthip  the  other  day,  with  a  gen 
itemtn  of  niy  acquAintancCf  who,  I  observed, 
ntToded  very  little  tbe  busioeiA  be  ouf  ht  to  come 
about ;  Ant  I  saw  him  always  bi]><y  staring  about 
yn  aod  boiring  thii  way  and  that  way,  nay,  he 
nade  two  or  thrcf  bovs  and  icrapcs  when  he 
vas  repeiting^  tbe  rctponflea  to  tbe  leo  command. 
QWDt«»  and  Z  aisurc  you  he  made  tt  corretpond 
•tTBOgely*  so  that  the  harmony  was  not  lo  broken 
in  Qpon  ai  you  would  expect  it  ihoutd ;  thus, 
**  Lord,**  and  a  bow  to  a  fine  lady  jast  come  up 
lo  ber  leat,  **  have  mercy  upon  ua  ;"— three 
bows  to  a  throng  of  ladies  that  cumo  into  the 
next  pew  altogether,  *'and  indinc'* — ^then  ttopped 

lo  make  a  great  scrape  to  my  Lord ,  **  our 

licoru,"  just  then  tbe  hcarta  of  all  the  church 
were  gone  off  from  the  Bubject^  for  the  reiponse 
woi  over»  80  he  huddled  up  the  rett  in  wbii|>eri, 
tor  God  Almighty  could  bear  him  well  enough, 
he  aaid,  nay*  as  well  as  if  he  bad  Bpokcn  as  loud 
as  his  neighbours  did. 

After  we  were  come  home,  I  asked  him  what 
be  meant  by  all  this,  and  what  be  thought  of  it? 

"  How  could  I  help  it,**  said  he,  "  I  must  not 
be  mde.'* 

'*  What,"  said  I.  "rude  to  who?^ 

"  Why,**  said  be,  "there  came  In  so  many 
sbe-devils  !  could  not  help  it."* 

•*  What,**  said  I,  «  could  not  yon  help  bowmg 
when  you  wens  saying  your  pravers  ?'* 

''O  tWr*  said  he,  ''the  ladies  would  have 
thought  I  bad  slighted  them ;  I  could  not 
avoid  iL- 

'*  Ladies !  **  said  I,  "  1  thought  you  called  them 
devils  just  now.** 

**Ay,  ay,  devils,**  said  be,  'MIttle  charming 
devita^  but  1  must  not  1)6  rude  to  them,  bow- 


"  Very  weQ;*  said  I,  **  then  you  would  be 
rude  to  God  Almighty,  because  you  could  not 
be  rode  to  tbe  Devil  ?** 

**  Why  that's  true,"  said  he,  '^  but  what  can  we 
do?  there*!  do  going  to  church  as  tbe  case  stands 
now,  if  we  must  not  worship  the  Devil  a  iJttle 
between  whiles." 

This  is  tbe  case  indeed,  and  Satan  carries  his 
point  on  every  hand ;  for  if  the  fair  spcalt  ing 
world  and  the  fair  loaking  world  are  g:enerBLtiy 
devils,  that  Is  to  say,  are  in  his  management,  we 
are  sure  the  foul  speaking  and  (he  foul  doing 
world  are  all  on  his  side,  and  you  have  then  only 
the  fair  doing  part  of  tbe  world  that  are  out  of 
his  class,  and  when  wc  s|)eak  of  them,  0  how 
fewf 

But  I  return  to  the  Devil's  managing  our 
wiclied  part,  for  this  be  does  with  most  exquisite 
subtlety  ;  and  this  is  one  part  of  it,  viz,,  he 
thrusts  our  vices  into  our  virtues,  by  which  ht- 
oiixes  tbe  clean  nnd  the  unclean,  and  thus,  by 
tbe  corruption  of  tbe  one.  poisons  and  debauchee 
the  other*  so  that  the  slave  he  govemi  cannot 
aeooool  lor  his  own  common  actions,  and  is  fain 
to  be  obliged  to  hii  Maker  to  accept  of  the  heart 
without  the  bands  and  feet ;  to  take,  as  we  vuK 

Sriy  express  it,  the  will   for  tbe   deed,  and  if 
eaven  was  not  so  good  to  come  into  that  half- 
Iti4ialf  service,  t  do  not  see  but  the  Devil  would 
away  all  his  servants;    here,  indeed^  1 
^  voter  into  a  long  detail  of  involunUry 


wickedncis,  which,  in  short,  is  neither  more  or 
less  than  the  Devil  in  everybody*  ay,  in  every 
one  of  you  (our  governors  excepted),  take  it  as 
you  please. 

What  is  our  language  wben  we  look  back  with 
reflection  and  reproach  on  past  follic*  ?  **  I  chink 
I  was  bewitched,  I  was  po&iciied,  certainly  the 
Devii  was  in  me.  or  el»e  I  bad  never  been  such 
a  sot.*'  **  Dfvil  in  you,  sir!  ay,  who  doubts  it; 
you  may  be  sure  tbe  Devil  was  in  you,  and  there 
he  is  still,  and  next  time  he  can  catch  you  in  the 
wme  snare,  you  wvfl  be  just  the  same  sot  that  you 
siiy  you  were  before," 

En  short,  the  Devil  is  too  cunning  for  os,  and 
manages  us  hb  own  way  ;  be  governs  the  tIom 
of  men  by  his  own  methods ;  though  every  erhne 
will  not  make  a  man  a  devil,  yet  it  must  be  owned 
that  evcTj  crime  puts  the  criminal  in  tome  mea* 
sure  into  the  Devil's  power,  gives  him  a  title  to 
the  man,  and  be  treats  him  magisterially  erer 
after. 

Som€  tell  us  every  single  man.  every  indivi- 
dual, has  a  devil  attending  him,  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  (  Grand  Signior)  Devil  of  the  whole 
clan  -,  that  this  attending  e%i]  angel,  for  so  he  is 
called,  sees  e%'ery  step  you  take,  is  with  yon  in 
every  action,  prompts  you  to  every  miscbittf,  mad 
leaves  you  to  do  everything  that  is  pemidous  to 
yourself;  they  alsa  allege  that  there  is  a  good 
spirit  which  attends  him  too,  which  latter  is 
always  accessary  to  everything  that  we  do  that 
is  good,  and  reluctant  to  evil ;  if  this  be  true, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  those  two  opposite 
spirits  do  no!  quarrel  about  it  when  they  are 
pressing  tii  to  contrary  aetlons,  one  good  and  the 
other  evil  ?  and  why  does  the  evil  tempttng  spirit 
so  often  prevail?  Instead  of  answering  tnis  dif* 
ficutt  question,  I  shall  only  tell  you,  as  to  this 
story  of  good  and  evil  angels  attending  every 
particular  person,  it  Is  a  good  allegory  indeed  to 
represent  the  struggle  m  the  mind  of  nian  be- 
tween good  and  evti  incltnations ;  but  as  to  the 
rest,  the  best  thing  E  can  say  of  it  is,  that  1  think 
it  is  a  fib. 

Bui  to  take  things  as  Ibey  are,  and  only  talk 
by  way  of  natural  consequeDGCt  for  tr»  argue  from 
nature  is  certainly  tbe  best  way  to  find  out  the 
Devil's  story  ;  if  there  Afe  good  and  evil  iptrits 
attending  us,  thot  is  to  say.  a  good  angel  and  a 
devil,  then  it  Is  no  unjust  reproach  upon  any 
body  to  say»  wben  they  follow  the  dictatef  of  the 
latter,  tbe  Devit  is  in  them ;  or  they  ore  devils ; 
nay,  E  must  carry  it  farther  still,  namely,  that  as 
tbe  generality  and  greateit  number  of  people 
do  follow  and  obey  the  evil  ipirit  and  not  the 
good,  and  that  the  predominate  power  is  allowed 
to  be  the  nominating  power;  you  must  then 
allow  that,  in  short,  the  greater  part  of  mao- 
kind  bas  Ibe  Devil  in  them,  and  lo  i  come  to  my 
text. 

To  tbii  purpose  give  me  leave  to  borrow  a  few 
lines  of  a  friend  on  this  very  part  of  the  DevU*i 
management* 

To  place*  uidperBon*  he  ttUtt  hit  dilggiiet. 

And  drcMCa  tip  all  hJs  bsttditti. 
Who  u  plckpocke«a  flock  to  a  tmrnktrj  assisiS, 

Crowd  up  lo  th*  omrt  and  tha  dty. 

They're  at  «vvfx  albow  and  fvwry  «sr, 

Aiid  rtadj  at  *yvrf  call,  sir ; 
The  vigOsat  seout  fitkali  bis  agtiits  about, 

Aad  has  toBMlblDg  to  do  with  lu  idl,  lir. 


In  »oro«  ^B  h4»  part,  «nd  in  iomo  hc'»  the  whole, 
And  of  *ome  (like  t^c  *icar  of  DAddow) 

It  cad  neither  bo  tuld  thrv  hsve  body  or  soul, 
But  oalf  an  dcurUi  ta  ihadow. 

TlM  pretty  and  witty  in  deril*  in  mulc^ 

The  beautSM  u«  mtire  amiwitio&i ; 
The  homely  ftlone  by  their  ^cei  are  kaowa, 

And  the  gtiod  by  theiT  tigly  condltioiu. 

The  besujc  walk  about  Uke  the  Bhad^wt  of  men. 
And  whcreirer  he  leads  'tm  they  follow, 

But  take  *em  and  shake  'etn,  there's  not  one  lo  len 
But'i  as  light  as  a  feather  and  hoUow. 

Thus  all  hit  affkirs  he  drives  eit  in  disguise. 
And  he  tickles  mankind  with  a  feather : 

Craepa  in  at  our  ears,  duid  looks  out  at  our  eyes. 
And  jaroblaa  our  tensea  together. 

He  raJtea  the  Tapoun,  and  prompti  the  desires, 
And  to  ev'ry  dark  daed  holds  the  candle ; 

Hue  paaiioD  laftamM  sdul  the  appetite  fires, 
AJid  takea  eV iTtiiiiiff  by  the  handJii. 

Tbni  ha  walks  up  and  down  In  completa  muqueradc, 

And  with  erery  oontpaoy  mixes. 
Sells  in  erery  diop,  worka  at  iTary  tnde. 

And  ev*ry  thing  doubtfkil  perplexes. 

How  Satan  comei  by  Ihii  governing  inflaence 
In  tbe  miudi  aad  upon  the  actioni  of  men,  ia  a 
queition  I  am  Dot  yet  como  to,  nor  indeed  docs 
it  80  patticularly  belong  to  the  Devil's  hi»tory  j 
it  a«emi  r&thor  a  potemiCj,  lo  it  may  pau  at 
Mhool  among  the  metapbyiics,  and  puEzte  the 
beadi  of  otir  masters  ;  wherefore  I  tbink  to  write 

to  the  learned  Dr  B about  it»  implonog  bis 

moft  Bubltme  baufhtineSA,  that  when  his  other 
more  momentoiu  avocations  of  pedantry  and 
pedagogifni  will  give  htm  an  interval  from  wrath 
tnd  contention,  be  wilJ  set  apart  a  moment  to 
coniider  bamaii  natuni  devillxedt  and  give  us  a 
mathematical  anatomical  deecription  of  it ;  with 
a  map  of  Satan 'i  kingdom  in  the  microcosm  of 
mankind^  and  mch  other  illuminatloaf  as  to  bim 
and  hifl  eontemporaries,  and^.  -i  &c.  in  their 
great  wisdom  ibitl  teem  meet 


CHAPTER  V. 

or  rVW  OlVIL^i  HANAORIIillT  tn  TBI  PAQAW 
IlISaARCRY  BY  OIUNS,  KNTKAttS,  AtJOtaS,  OkA' 
CLKI,  AND  SUCR  LlRK  PAGEANTRY  OF  IIXI«L ; 
AND  ItOW  TBIY  W«NT  Ol^F  TflK  STAOB  AT  LAST 
BT    THK   I N  TROD  Lie  Tl  ON    OF    TR1'«    RRLimON. 

t  HAVE  adjottrned^  not  finished,  my  ai^cotint  of 
tfa£  Ocvil'i  secret  management  by  possesiioo, 
and  shall  reaayme  it  in  its  place ;  buc  i  must 
take  ^cave  to  mention  some  other  parts  of  bis 
retired  s^iheme,  by  which  be  has  hitherto  maoagiHl 
RiaDkfnd,  and  the  first  of  these  is  by  that  fraud 
of  all  frauds  called  oracle. 

Here  bis  trumpet  yielded  an  uncertato  sound 
for  some  ages,  and  like  what  be  was,  and  accord- 
iog  to  what  he  practiietf  from  the  beginning,  be 
delivered  out  falsehood  and  delusion  by  retail 
The  priests  of  Apollo  acted  this  farce  for  bim  to 
a  great  nicety  at  Delpbos :  there  were  divers 
others  at  the  aame  time,  and  some,  which  to  give 
the  Devil  his  due,  be  hod  very  bttte  band  in,  as 
we  fthall  tee  presently. 

There  were  also  some  vmaHef,  some  greater, 
some  more,  some  less  famous  places  where  those 
oracles  were  seated  *^^  andtence  given  to  the 
inquirerS|  in  all  which  the  Devil,  or  somebody  for 


him»  permiau  superiorum^  for  either  vlDdiollvi  «r 
other  bidden  ends  and  purposes,  was  atlowed  l» 
make  at  least  a  pretension  to  the  knowledge  ll 
things  to  come  \  but,  as  public  cheats  genmlly 
do,  they  acted  in  masquerade*  and  gave  stidi  mi- 
certain  and  inconsistent  responses,  that  tbef 
were  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  art  to 
events  to  the  prediction,  even  after  thloge 
come  to  past. 

Here  the   Devi!  was  a  lying  spirit,  In  a 
cnlar  and  extraordinary  manner,  in  the  n 
of  all  the  prophets;  and  yet  he  hod  the  cm 
to  express  himself  so,  that  whatever  happeai 
the  oracle  was  supposed  to  have  meant  as  It  liU 
out  \  and  to  all  their  augurs*  omeos^  and  votess, 
by  which  the  Devil  amused  the  world*  not  attbst 
time  only,  but  since,  have  been  Ukewise 
preted, 

Julian  the  apostate  dealt  migbtilv  ii 
amusements,  but  the  Devil,  who  neither 
bis  fait,  or  presaged  it  to  him,  evideootd  ibat  bi 
knew  nothing  of  Julian^  fate ;  for  tbat»  ai  It 
sent  almost  to  all  the  oracles  of  the  eait,  and 
summoned  all  the  priests  together  to  iafbra  \im 
of  the  success  of  bis  Persian  cipedittoo^  tbeyiA, 
like  Ahab's  propheU,  having  a  lytn^  aptrH  li 
them,  eocoutitged  bim,  andpromiaed  buD  tisocw 

Nay,  all  the  ill  omens  which  disturbed  hiBi 
they  presaged  good  from ;  for  exam  pie*  be  wtt 
at  a  prodigloai  expense  when  he  was  at  Afitieeb 
to  buy  up  white  beasts,  and  white  fowta,  ferMei^ 
fices,  and  for  predicting  from  tbe  entrails  ;  firoia 
wbeocG  the  Antjochians,  in  contempt,  called  ktai 
Viotlmariui;  but  whenever  the  entraili  fm^ 
boded  evil,  the  cunning  Devil  made  the  prwHB 
put  a  diOerent  construction  upon  tbeos,  and  pre- 
mise him  good.  When  he  entered  into  tbt 
temple  of  tbe  Genii  to  offer  sacrifice,  ooe  of  tba 
priests  dropped  down  dead ;  thi:j,  had  it  had  aoj 
lignification  more  than  a  man  falliog  dead  of  sa 
apoplectic,  would  have  signified  sometbiBg  ibial 
to  Julian,  who  made  himself  a  brother  aaeoii  or 
priest;  whereas  the  priests  turned  k  pteaevtly 
to  signify  tbe  death  of  his  colleague,  the  eaiMnI 
Sallust,  whieh  happened  just  at  tbe  aame  tiat» 
though  eight  hundred  milos  off:  to  In  aAotfwr 
cose,  Julian  thought  it  ominous  that  he,  who  mi 
Augustus,  should  be  named  with  two  ocber 
anmes  of  persons,  both  already  dead*  Tbe  ease 
was  thus :  the  style  of  the  pmp«ror  wai  JoKaaii 
Felix  Augustus,  and  two  of  hia  pnocipal 
were  JuLianus  and  Felix  ;  now  both  Jultanui 
Felix  died  within  a  few  days  ol  oi 
which  disturbed  him  much,  who  was  the  thifd 
of  the  three  names  ;  but  bis  flattering  Devil  totd 
him  it  all  imported  good  to  him,  vix.,  that  Uiougti 
JuUanus  and  Felix  should  die,  Aoguatiia  slMwd 
be  immortal. 

Thus,  whatever  happened,  and  whate%'er  srii 
foretold^  and  how  much  soever  they  differed  bwoi 
one  another,  the  lying  spbit  was  sure  to  recoofiili 
the  prediction  and  the  eveni,  and  ixiake  xkmm  at 
leait  seem  to  correspond  in  favour  of  tbe  penes 
in  Quiring. 

Kow  we  are  told  oracles  are  oetMd,  wad  t^ 
Devil  is  farther  limited  for  the  good  of  manHii^ 
not  being  allowed  to  vent  his  detuskmt  bf  d» 
mouths  of  the  priesu  and  aogars,  at  iuiM»eil|.  I 
will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  bow  br  Ibaf  OP 
really  ceased  more  than  they  wtsm  baftftj  I 
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ibink  it  11  much  more  reasunable  to  belieTo  there 
iras  never  any  re&iiiy  la  ibera  st  alt,  or  tbat  aay 
ordcU  ever  gave  out  any  answers  but  what  were 
the  invention  of  the  priests,  and  the  delusions  of 
the  Devil ;  1  have  a  great  many  ancient  authors 
4m  my  side  in  ibis  opiniao,  as  Eusebius,  Tertullian, 
Aristotle,  and  others^  who  as  tbey  lived  ro  near 
the  pagan  times,  and  when  even  6ome  of  those 
rites  were  yet  in  use,  they  had  much  more  reason 
to  ItnoWf  and  could  probuhly  pass  a  better  judj^. 
ment  upon  thera  ;  nay,  Cicero  himself  ridicules 
tbem  in  theopenest  nnanaer  ;  agaio,  other  authors 
descend  to  particularai  and  show  how  the  cheat 
was  managed  by  the  heathen  s^i crista  and  priests, 
and  in  what  eathusiofltic  raanncr  they  sp^ke ; 
namely,  by  going  into  the  hollow  images,  such  as 
the  brascD  buli  and  the  image  of  ApolJo,  and  how 
Bubtitcly  they  gave  out  dubioos  and  ambiguous 
answers,  that  when  the  people  did  not  hnd  their 
f  apectations  answered  by  the  event,  they  might 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  priests,  and  confidently 
told  they  did  not  rightly  understand  the  oracle's 
meaotng.  Iloweren  I  cannot  toy  but  that  indeed 
there  are  some  authors,  of  good  credit  too,  who 
Will  have  il  that  there  was  a  real  propheHc  spirit 
'  io  the  voice  or  answers  given  by  the  oracles^  and 
that  ortenilmes  they  were  miraculously  exact  in 
those  answers ;  and  they  gave  that  of  the  Delphic 
I  oracle  answering  the  question  which  was  given 
". about  Ct<£3Us  for  an  example,  vli.,  what  Crae:jua 
was  doing  at  that  time?  to  wit,  that  he  waa 
hojliiif  a  lamb  and  the  flesh  ofa  tortoise  together, 
ill  a  brau  vessel  or  boiler,  with  a  cover  of  the 
•UDO  metal ;  that  h  to  say,  in  a  Itettle  with  a 
brait  cover. 

To  affirm,  thereforei  that  tbey  were  aJi  cheats, 
a  roan  must  encounter  with  antiquity,  and  set  his 
private  judgment  up  against  an  established  opt. 
oioon ;  but  it  is  no  matter  for  that ;  if  I  do  not 
iee  anything  in  that  reedved  opinion  capable  of 
evidence,  much  less  of  demonstration,  I  must  be 
allowed  still  to  think  as  I  do  ;  others  may  believe 
ai  they  list ;  I  see  nothing  hard  or  difficult  in  the 
thing;  the  priests,  who  were  always  historical ly 
informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  inquirer,  or 
at  least  something  about  them,  might  easily  find 
tome  ambiguous  speech  to  make,  and  put  some 
dombU  fntendm  upon  them,  which  upon  the  event 
•olvcd  the  credit  of  the  oracle,  were  it  one  way 
or  other  ;  and  this  they  certainly  did,  or  we  have 
room  to  think  the  Devil  knows  less  of  things  now 
than  he  did  in  former  days. 

ll  is  true  that  by  these  delusions  the  priests 
got  infinite  sums  of  money,  and  this  makes  it 
atill  probable  that  they  would  labour  hard  and 
nse  the  utmost  of  their* skill  to  uphold  the  credit 
of  their  oracles  ;  and  it  is  a  full  diacovery,  as  well 
i^the  subtlety  of  the  sac  Kits  at  of  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  the  people,  In  those  early  days 
of  Satan's  witchcraft,  to  see  what  merry  work 
the  Devil  made  with  the  world,  and  what  gross 
thtogs  he  put  upon  mankind :  such  was  the 
story  of  the  Dordonian  oracle  in  Epirus,  naraeiy, 
Itiat  two  pigeons  flew  out  of  Thebes  (N.B,  it  was 
Iha  Egyptian  Ihcbea)  from  the  temple  of  Belus, 
areeied  there  by  the  ant:iinit  ftaerii^tf,  und  that 
ooe  of  these  fled  eastward  into  Lvbia,  and  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  other  into  Greeaet 
pajnely,  to  Dordona,  and  these  communicated 
the  divine  mysteries  to  one  another,  and  after- 


wards gave  mystical  solutions  1o  the  devout 
inquirers:  first  the  Dordonian  pigeon,  perching, 
upon  an  oak,  spoke  audibly  to  the  people  there, 
that  the  god^  commanded  them  to  build  an 
oracle,  or  temple,  to  Jupiter  in  that  place,  which 
was  accordingly  done  :  the  other  pigeon  did  the 
like  on  the  bill  in  A/rica,  where  it  commanded 
them  to  build  another  to  Jupiter  Ammoo,  or 
Hammon. 

Wise  Cicero  condemned  all  this,  and,  as  authors 
tell  ua,  ridiculed  the  answer,  which,  as  1  have 
hinted  above,  the  oracle  gave  to  CroBsuit  proving 
that  the  oracle  itself  was  a  liar,  that  it  could  not 
come  from  Apollo,  for  that  Apollo  cerver  spoke 
Latin :  in  a  word,  Cicero  rejected  them  all,  and 
Demosthenes  also  mentions  the  cheats  of  the 
oracles;  when  tpenking  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
he  said,  *'  Pit  hi  a  Philip  piled  ;"  that  is.  when  the 
priests  were  bribed  with  money,  they  always  gave 
their  answers  in  favour  of  Philip  of  Macedna. 

Hut  that  which  is  most  strange  to  mo  is,  that 
in  this  dijtpute  about  the  reality  of  oracles,  the 
heathen  who  made  use  of  them  arc  the  people 
who  esposc  them^  and  who  insist  most  positively 
upon  their  being  cheats  and  impostures,  as  in 
particular  those  mentioned  above ;  while  the 
Christians  who  reject  them,  yet  believe  they  did 
really  foretcl  things,  answer  questions^  &c..  only 
with  this  difft^ronce,  that  the  heathen  authors 
who  oppose  them  insist  thai  it  li  all  deiusioo 
and  cheat,  and  charge  it  upon  the  prietts  ;  and 
the  Christian  opposcn  insist  that  il  was  real,  but 
that  the  Devil,  not  the  gods,  gave  the  answers ; 
and  that  he  was  permitted  to  do  it  by  a  superior 
pnwer»  to  magnify  that  power  in  the  total 
silencing  them  at  lost. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  with  the  heathen 
here,  against  the  Christian  writers,  for  I  take  it 
all  to  be  a  cheat  and  delusion,  1  must  give  my 
reason  for  it,  or  ]  do  nothing;  my  reaion  is  this: 
I  insist  Satan  is  as  blind  in  matters  of  futurity  as 
we  are,  and  can  tell  nothing  of  what  is  to  come  i 
these  oracles  often  prf  tending  to  predict,  could 
be  nothing  else  therefore  but  a  cheat  formed  by 
the  monev'gettfng  priests  to  amuse  the  world, 
and  bring  grist  to  their  mill :  if  I  meet  with 
anything  in  my  way  to  open  my  eyes  to  a  better 
opinion  of  them,  I  shall  tell  it  you  as  I  go  on* 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  the  Devil  redly 
spake  in  those  oracles,  or  set  the  cunning  priests 
to  speak  for  him  ;  whether  thty  predicted,  or 
only  made  the  ptople  believe  they  predicted; 
whether  they  gave  answers  which  came  to  pasa, 
or  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  believe  that 
what  was  said  did  come  to  pass,  it  was  much  as 
one,  and  fully  answered  the  Devil's  end,  namely, 
to  amuse  and  delude  the  world :  and  as  to  do,  or 
to  ciuso  to  be  done,  is  the  same  part  of  speech, 
io  whoever  did  it.  the  Devil's  Interest  was  ear* 
ried  on  by  it,  his  government  preserved,  and  all 
the  mischief  he  could  desire  was  effectually 
brought  to  pass,  so  that  every  way  they  were 
the  Devil's  oraclos,  that  is  out  of  the  question, 

indeed,  1  have  wondered  sometimes  why,  since 
by  this  sorcery  (he  Devil  performed  such 
wonders,  tbitt  is,  played  so  many  tricks*  in  the 
world,  and  had  such  universal  success,  he  should 
set  up  00  more  of  them  ;  but  there  rnlght  be  a 
great  many  reasons  given  for  th^it,  too  long  to 
tire  you  with  at  present :  it  is  true,  there  were 


not  mafty  nf  them,  actd  yet  considering  wrhftt  a 
(rent  deiil  af  business  they  dcspatdicdp  it  was 
cooogh,  for  six  or  eight  oracica  were  more  than 
lullicieDt  to  amuse  all  the  world :  the  chier 
orAclei  vre  meet  with  in  history  arc  among  thu 
Greeks  aad  ibf  Itomans,  viz. 

That  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  Lybia,  ai  above. 

The  Dordooian,  in  Epirus, 

Apollo  Delphicus,  in  the  country  of  PhociA, 
in  Greece, 

Apollo  Ckviag,  in  Asia  Blinor, 

Serapii,  m  Alenatidriii,  in  Egypt. 

Trophomis*  in  Ba^otia. 

Sybiliii  Curaa^a,  in  Italy* 

Diana,  At  Ephcsus. 

Apollo  Da^phneus,  at  Antioch. 

Besides  many  of  leaser  note,  in  several  other 
places,  a»  }  have  hinted  before. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  Story  men* 
tioned  by  Plutarch,  of  a  voice  beiog  heard  at  sea, 
from  «ome  of  the  ialandt  called  the  Echinades^ 
and  calling  upon  one  Thamu/,  an  Egyptian,  who 
was  on  board  a  ship,  bidding  him,  when  ho  came 
lo  the  PalodcSf  other  islemdH  in  the  Ionian  Seas, 
icLl  them  there  that  the  great  god  Pan  waa  dead; 
and  when  lliamui  performed  it,  greal  groanings, 
and  howlingSf  and  lamentation  were  beard  from 
the  shore. 

This  tale  tells  but  indifferently,  though  indeed 
it  looks  more  like  a  Christian  fable  than  si 
pagan ;  because  it  seems  as  if  made  to  honour 
the  Christian  worship,  and  blast  all  the  pagan 
idolatry;  and  for  that  reason  t  reject  it,  the 
Chnstian  professioQ  needing  no  such  fabulous 
stuff  to  confirm  it. 

Nor  is  it  true,  in  fact,  that  the  oracles  did  cease 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  Christ ;  but^  as  I 
Doted  before,  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  this ;  the 
Christian  religion  spreading  itself  univrrsally,  as 
weli  as  miraculously,  and  that  too  by  the  "  foolish- 
neis  of  preaching/'  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
oracles  ceased  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  trade  ceiiHed ; 
their  rogueries  were  daily  detected,  the  deloded 
peoplci  being  better  taught,  came  no  more  after 
them,  and  being  aihamcd  m  well  as  discouraged, 
they  sneaked  out  of  the  world  as  well  as  they 
could  \  in  short,  the  cnstomcra  fell  ofT;  and  the 
priests,  who  were  the  shopkeepers,  having  no 
business  to  do,  shut  up  their  shops,  broke,  and 
went  aw  Ay ;  the  trade  and  tho  tradesmen  were 
hissed  off  the  stage  together  i  so  that  the  Devil, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  got  iniiniteiy  by  the 
cheat,  became  bankrupt,  and  wai  obliged  to  set 
other  flogines  at  work,  as  other  eheatu  and  de^ 
ceiven  do,  who,  when  one  trick  grows  stale,  and 
will  serve  no  Ioniser,  are  forced  to  try  another. 

Nor  was  the  Devil  to  seek  in  new  measures ; 
for  though  he  could  not  give  out  his  delusive 
trash  as  he  did  beforep  in  pomp  and  state,  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  temple  and  a  set  of  entbusiaits 
called  priestj,  who  played  a  thousand  trick*  lo 
amuse  the  world,  ho  then  had  recourse  to  hia 
old  Egyptian  method,  which  indeed  was  more 
■oeient  than  that  of  oracles;  and  that  waa  by 
ffi^icj  iorceryp   familiara,   witehcraltj   and    the 

Of  this  we  find  the  people  of  the  South,  that 
if,  of  Arabia  and  Chaldea  were  the  first,  from 
If  hence  we  are  told  of  the  wise  men,  that  is  to 
tay,  maglciant,  were  called  Chaldeans  and  South- 


I  sayers.  Hence  also  we  find  Abastah,  the  kin^  tf 
I  Israel,  sent  to  Bttalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekroo,  t« 
I  inquire  whether  he  should  live  or  die?  Thii 
some  think  was  a  kind  of  an  oracle,  thoi^ 
others  think  it  was  only  lome  overgrown  mo^ 
ciao,  who  counterfeited  himself  to  be  adeviUaDd 
obtained  upon  that  idol -hMoting  age  to  oaake  s 
cunning  man  of  him ;  and  for  that  purpose  bt 
got  himself  made  a  priest  of  Baalacbab,  the  god 
of  Ekron,  and  gave  out  answers  in  hia  name. 
Thus  those  merry  fellows  in  Egypt,  Jaanes  aad 
Jambres,  are  said  to  mimic  Moses  and  Aaroo, 
when  they  worked  the  miraculous  plagues  ttpu 
the  tSgyptfans ;  and  we  have  some  tottaucset  ia 
scripture  that  support  this,  such  aa  the  witcbaf 
En  dor,  the  king  Manavses,  who  dealt  with  tbt 
Devil  openly,  and  had  a  familiar;  the  wonn 
mentioned  ( Acts  xvi)  who  had  a  spirit  of  divin*' 
tion,  and  who  got  mcney  by  pUying  the  oraelci 
that  is,  answering  doubtful  quesiiona,  &c.,  whidb 
spirit  or  devd  the  apostles  cast  ooL 

Now  though  it  h  true  that  the  old  women  m 
the  wortd  have  filled  us  with  tales,  some  impro- 
bable, others  impouible  ;  some  weak,  some  ridli- 
culoui  J  and  that  this  puts  a  general  discredit 
upnn  all  the  graver  matrons,  who  entertain  us 
with  stories  better  put  together,  yet  it  is  certate, 
and  I  mu«t  be  allowed  to  affirm,  that  the  Devil 
does  not  disdain  to  take  into  his  service  man; 
troops  of  good  old  women,  and  old  women- bcb 
too,  wbo  he  finds  it  is  for  bis  service  to  keep  in 
constant  pay  ;  to  these  he  is  found  frequeody  Ui 
communicate  bis  mind,  and  oftentimes  we  (bid 
tbcm  such  proficients  that  they  know  madi  awt 
than  the  Devil  can  teach  them. 

How  far  our  ancient  friend  Merlin,  W  ifce 
grave  matron  his  (Satan*s)  most  trusty  and 
well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  mother  Shi^ 
ton,  were  commissioned  by  him  to  give  oat  lliBtr 
prophetic  oracles,  and  what  degree  of  pouiiiiM 
he  may  have  arrived  to  in  them  upon  tbctr  mid* 
night  excursions,  I  will  not  undertake  to  prow; 
but  that  he  might  be  acquainted  with  them  both, 
OS  well  as  with  several  of  our  modern  gentleflMB» 
I  will  not  deny  neither* 

I  confess  it  is  not  very  incongruous  with  tltf 
Dcvtr»  temper,  or  with  ihe  nature  of  hb  bOB* 
ness,  to  shift  hands;  possibly  he  found  that  ht 
had  tired  the  world  with  oracular  clicats ;  thll 
men  began  to  bo  surfeited  with  them,  oikd  grt* 
sick  of  the  frauds  which  were  so  frequently  de- 
tected ;  that  it  was  time  to  take  new  measotw, 
and  contrive  some  new  trick  to  bite  the  woridt 
that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  oooieiDpIt  or 
perhaps  he  saw  the  approach  of  new  light>  vhfeh 
the  Christian  doctrine  bringing  witli  it  btfU  «• 
spread  in  the  minds  of  men ;  ibat  it  woohl  ooi- 
shine  the  dim  burning  tV^inut/a^mtSt  with  whtcb  ht 
had  so  long  cheated  mankind,  and  was  afraid  to 
stand  it,  lest  he  should  be  mobbed  off  |hc 
by  his  own  people,  when  their  eyes  should 
to  open  :  that  upon  this  foot  be  mt^ht  in 
withdraw  from  ihose  old  reCf«ai<»  the  i 
and  restrain  those  responses  belbro  they 
their  credit ;  for  we  find  the  people  seemed  to  h« 
at  a  mighty  loss  for  some  time  for  wont  of  theflSn 
BO  that  it  made  them  run  up  and  down  to  ooo* 
jurors,  and  man-go<iftps,  lo  brasen  beadSk  tpaak* 
ing  calves,  and  innumerable  simple  thiflfs*  m 
gross  that  they  are  scarcely  fit  to  bo  waeiiid,  ti 
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wtlafy  the  iteh  of  having  their  fortunes  told  thetn, 
••  we  call  it. 

Now  as  the  Dc\1l  is  very  sddom  blind  to  hii 
own  interevt,  and  therefore  lliought  fit  to  quit 
tiif  old  woy  or  impoiiag  upon  the  world  by  his 
oradci,  only  became  tie  found  ttie  world  beg-an 
to  be  too  wiie  to  be  imposed  upon  that  way  ;  so, 
on  the  other  haod^  findiog^  there  was  etill  a  pos- 
siblliij  to  delude  the  world,  though  by  other 
fuBtruroenti,  he  no  sooner  laid  down  his  praclcs. 
■ad  the  solema  pageantry,  mag^nificen^  appear- 
aneet,  and  other  frauds  ofhU  priests  and  votaries* 
in  their  temples  and  ihrines  ;  but  he  set  up  a  new 
tnde,  and  tiaring,  om  I  have  said,  agents  and  in- 
itniments  sufficient  for  any  business  that  he  could 
hate  to  employ  them  in,  he  t>eg:ins  in  conicrf,  as 
tli«  learned  and  mcTry  Dr  Brown  says,  and  exer^ 
'iiNt  hts  minor  trumperies  by  way  of  his  own 
dontiiring,  listing  a  great  number  of  new-found 
operators,  such  as  witches,  magicians,  divmora, 
ftgure^casters,  astrologcrsj  and  such  inferior  se- 
daceri. 

Now  it  is  true,  as  that  doctor  aays,  this  was 
rnnning  into  corners,  as  if  he  had  been  expcHed 
hit  more  triumphant  way  of  giving  nudieucc  in 
form,  which  for  lo  many  ages  had  been  allowed 
bim ;  yet  1  must  add,  that  as  it  seemed  to  be  the 
D«vii*s  own  doing,  from  a  right  judgment  of  his 
■lbiri»  which  had  taken  a  new  turn  in  the  world, 
Qpon  the  shining  of  new  lights  from  Ihc  Christian 
doctrine,  so  it  must  be  «ckoowled|ircd  tho  Devil 
nade  himself  amends  upon  mankinds  by  the  vnri- 
out  methods  he  took,  and  the  muUitudc  of  in- 
ttramc-nts  he  employed,  and  perhaps  deluded 
mankind  in  a  more  fatal  and  iFensibtc  manner  than 
he  did  before,  though  not  so  universaily. 

He  had  indeed,  before,  more  pomp  and  figure 
put  upon  it,  and  he  cheated  mankind  then  in  a 
way  of  rangnificcncc  and  splendour ;  but  this  was 
not  in  above  eight  or  teu  principal  places,  and 
not  fifty  pbces  in  alf,  public  or  private ;  whereas 
now  fifty  thousand  of  his  angeU  and  instruments, 
visible  and  invisible,  hardly  may  be  said  to  suf- 
fice for  one  town  or  city ;  but^  in  short,  as  his 
iiiTisibte  agents  Ull  the  air,  and  are  at  hand  for 
mischief  on  every  emergence,  so  his  visible  fool* 
fWarm  in  every  village,  and  you  have  scarcely  a 
hamlet  or  a  town  but  his  cmisjaries  are  at  hand 
lor  bu«iness;  and  whik^h  is  still  worse,  in  all 
placet  he  finds  busint  ss,  nay,  even  where  religion 
it  planted  and  ^cems  to  Hourish  -,  yet  he  keeps 
his  ground  aud  pushes  hli  interest  according  to 
what  has  been  said  elscirhere  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, thftt  wherever  religion  planii,  the  Dovil 
plaou  close  by  it 

Nor,  as  I  say,  does  be  fail  of  success,  delusion 
spreads  like  a  plague,  and  tho  Devil  is  cure  of 
votaries;  like  a  true  mountebank,  he  can  nlwayi 
bring  a  crowd  about  his  singe,  and  that  some- 
times faster  than  other  people. 

What  I  obiervo  upon  this  lubjeet  is  this,  that 
the  worid  is  at  a  strange  loss  for  want  of  the 
Deril ;  if  it  was  not  so,  what  is  the  reason  that, 
upon  the  iiteoctng  the  nractcs,  and  religion 
teUing  them  that  miraclrs  arc  ceased,  and 
thai  God  has  done  ipt-akiog  by  prophclf,  they 
never  Inquire  whether  Heaven  has  citabliibed 
any  other  or  new  way  of  revelation,  but  away 
Ihey  run  with  their  doubts  and  difficultiet  to 
Ihm  dr«amcrs  of  dreams,  tellers  of  fortunes,  and 


perional  oractes,  to  be  resolved ;  as  If,  when  they 
acknowledge  the  Devil  is  dumb,  these  could 
speak;  atjd  as  if  the  wicked  spirit  could  do 
more  than  the  good,  the  diabolical  more  than  the 
divine,  or  that  Ueaven,  having  taken  away  the 
Dcvifs  voice,  had  fttrnlsbed,  him  with  an  equiva- 
lent, by  allowing  scolds,  termagants,  and  old 
weak  and  superannuated  wretches  to  £peak  for 
him;  for  these  are  the  people  we  go  to  now  in 
our  doubts  and  emergencies. 

While  this  blindness  continues  among  us,  it  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  oracles  are  silenced,  or  the 
Devil  U  dumb,  for  the  Devil  gives  audience  ttiti 
by  his  deputies;  only  as  Jeroboam  made  priests 
of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  so  he  is  grown  a 
little  humble,  and  makes  use  of  meaner  instru- 
ments than  he  did  before  ;  for  whereas  the  priests 
of  Apolb  and  of  Jupiter  were  splendid  in  their 
appearance,  of  grave  and  venerable  aspect,  and 
lometimes  of  no  mean  quality ;  now  he  piaket 
use  of  scoundrels  and  rabble,  beggflrs  and  vaga- 
bonds, old  hags,  superannuated  mijierable  hermits, 
gipiics  and  strollers,  the  pictures  of  envy  and  ill 
iuck. 

Either  the  Devil  is  grown  an  ill  master,  and 
gives  but  mean  wages,  that  he  can  get  no  better 
scrvanU,  or  eke  common  sense  is  grown  very  low 
pdied  and  contemptible,  that  such  as  these  are 
fit  tools  to  eonilnuc  the  su (.'cession  of  fraud,  and 
carry  on  the  Devil**  interest  in  the  world  ;  for 
were  not  the  pajisions  and  temper  of  mankind 
deeply  pre-engoged  In  favour  of  this  dark  prince, 
we  could  never  suffer  ourselves  to  accept  of  hit 
favours  by  the  hands  of  such  contemptible  ageoti 
OS  these  I  How  do  we  receive  his  oracles  from 
an  old  witch  of  particular  eminence,  and  who  we 
beliovc  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  inspired  from 
Hell ;  I  &ay,  we  receive  the  oracle  with  revereooe; 
that  is  to  siy,  with  a  kind  of  horror,  with  regard 
to  the  black  prince  it  comes  from,  and  at  the 
Siime  time  turn  our  faces  away  from  the  wretch 
that  mumhles  out  the  answers,  lest  he  should 
cast  an  evil  eye,  as  we  call  it,  upon  us,  and  put  a 
Dt^vil  Into  us  when  she  plays  the  Devil  before 
ut  ?  How  do  we  listen  lo  the  cant  of  those  worst 
of  vagabonds  the  gipsies,  when  at  the  same  time 
we  watch  our  hedges  and  hen-roosts  for  fear  of 
their  thieving  ? 

Eithi^r  the  Devil  uses  us  more  like  fools  than 
he  did  our  ancestors,  ot  we  redly  are  worse  fools 
than  those  ages  produced,  for  they  were  never 
deluded  by  such  low-prized  devils  as  we  are ; 
by  such  despicable  Bridewtll  devils,  that  are 
Rlter  for  a  whipping-post  than  an  attar,  and 
instead  of  being  received  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle, 
should  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  pick- 
pockets* 

Nor  is  this  accidental,  and  here  and  there  one 
of  these  wretches  to  be  seen,  but  in  short,  if  it 
has  been  in  other  nations  as  it  is  with  us,  1  do  not 
see  that  the  Devil  was  able  to  get  any  better 
people  Into  hit  pay,  or  at  least  very  rarely : 
where  have  we  seen  anything  above  a  tinker 
turn  wiKjrd?  and  whero  have  we  bad  a  witch 

of  quality  among  us.  Mother  Je g»  excepted  ? 

and  if  she  had  not  been  more  of  something  else 
tlian  a  witch,  it  wat  thought  she  had  never  got 
io  much  money  by  her  profession, 

BlAgicfans,  soothsaycrB,  de%it* raisers,  and  woch 
people,  we  have  h?ard  much  of,  but  seldom  ybove 
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the  degree  of  the  meanest  of  the  mean  people, 
the  toweat  of  the  lowest  rank  :  indeed  the  word 
wise  men,  wbkh  the  DevU  would  foiQ  have  had 
his  agents  honoured  with,  was  used  awhile  in 
Egypt  and  Persia*  among  the  Chaldeans,  but  U 
cootinuod  but  a  tittle  while,  and  never  reached 
10  far  northward  as  our  country ;  oofi  however 
the  Devil  hai  managed  it^  have  many  of  our 
great  men,  who  have  been  most  acquainted  with 
him,  ever  been  able  to  acquire  the  ^itle  of  wise 
men, 

I  have  heard  that  In  oUicr  timeA.  T  suppose  to 
good  Queen  Bess's  days^  or  beyond  (for  little  is 
to  be  Slid  here  for  anything  on  this  side  of  her 
ttmc)j  there  were  some  couuseliora  and  statesmen 
who  merited  the  character  of  wise,  in  the  best 
sense;  that  is  to  say,  good*  and  wise,  as  thej 
stand  in  conjunction ;  but  as  to  what  bos  bap* 
pentd  since  that,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  from  that 
Quecn'd  funeral  to  the  late  revolution,,  I  have 
Utile  to  say  ;  but  V\l  tetl  you  what  honest 
Andrew  Marvel  said  of  those  times,  and  by  that 
you  may,  if  you  pkaae,  make  your  calculation  or 
iet  it  alone,  it  is  ait  one. 

**  To  see  A  white  fttoff-mAker,  «  b«ggftr»  a  lord. 
And  icarc^  «  "whti  man  at  a  long  (K>tmcil-tH>ard.*' 

But  1  may  he  told  this  relatei  to  wise  men  In 
another  constitution,  or  wise  men  as  they  are 
opposed  to  foots ;  whcreai  we  are  talking  of  them 
now  under  another  class,  namely,  as  wise  men  or 
magicians,  soothsayers,  &c,,  luch  os  were  in 
former  times  called  by  that  name. 

But  to  tbi»  1  an*wer»  ih<it  take  them  la  which 
sense  you  plea^ie,  it  may  be  the  same  ;  for  if  1 
were  to  ask  the  Devil  the  character  of  the  best 
statesman  he  had  employed  among  us  for  many 
years  past,  1  am  apt  to  think  that,  though  oracles 
are  ceased,  he  would  honestly,  according  to  the 
old  »mbtguoas  way,  when  t  asked  If  they  were 
Christians,  answer  they  were  (bis)  privy  coun- 
cillors. 

It  is  but  a  little  while  ago,  that  [  happened  (in 
conversation)  to  meet  with  a  long  iiit  of  the 
mogiitrates  of  that  age,  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try, that  11  to  say,  the  men  of  fame  among  them; 
and  it  was  a  very  diverting  thing  to  sec  the 
judgment  which  woa  passed  upon  them  among  a 
great  deal  of  good  company  ;  it  is  not  for  me  lo 
tell  you  how  many  white  staves,  golden  keys, 
marshals'  baton ns,  eordons  blue,  gordon  rouge 
and  gordon  blunc^  there  were  among  them,  or  by 
what  titles,  ai  dukes,  counts,  mMrquis,  abboi, 
bishop,  or  juitiee  they  were  to  be  distinguished ; 
but  the  marginal  notes  (  found  upon  most  of 
them  were  (being  marked  with  an  asterisk)  as 
follows. 

Such  a  duke,  such  eminent  offices  added  to 
his  titles  (•  in  the  roargin)^No  saint. 

Such  an  arch withthetitle  of  noble  added, 

—no  archangel. 

Such  an  eminent  statesman  and  prime  minister, 
— no  witch. 

Such  a  ribbon  with  a  set  of  great  letters 
added,«— no  conjurer. 

It  presently  oeeurrcd  to  me  that  though  oracles 
were  ceased,  and  we  had  now  no  more  douMe 
mtmdre  in  such  a  dr^gree  as  before,  yet  that 
ambiguous  answers  were  not  at  an  end ;  and 
that  whether  those  negatives  were  meant  so 
by  the  writers,  or  not,  it  was  certain  custom  ted 


the  readers  to  conclude  tbem  to  he  satyrs^  thai 
they  were  to  be  rung  backwards,  like  the  belli 
when  the  town  is  on  fire ;  thoughp  in  sboit,  I 
durst  not  read  them  backwatd  any  where»  bvt  as 
cpeaking  of  foreign  people,  for  fear  of  ralsiDg^  Uie 
Devil  I  am  talking  of. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject;  to  sodi  mean 
things  is  the  Devil  now  reduced  in  bis  ordint/i 
way  of  carrying  on  his  business  in  the  world 
that  his  oracles  are  delivered  now  by  the  beLliDcci 
and  the  chimney-sweepers,  by  the  meanest  ui 
those  that  speak  in  the  dark,  and  if  be  operstei 
by  them,  you  may  expect  it  accordingly ;  fai* 
agents  seem  to  me  as  if  the  Devil  bad  siogkd 
them  out  by  their  deformity,  or  that  tliera  wif 
something  p^inicular  required  in  their  aspect  to 
qualify  them  for  their  employment ;  wbenee  it  ii 
become  proverbial,  when  our  look r  are  vrrydis. 
mat  and  frightful,  to  say,  I  look  like  a  t^  *  ^  - 
in  other  cases  to  say.  as  ugly  as  a  v^ 
another  case  to  look  as  envious  as  a  witr  — 
whether  there  is  anything  particuiariy  9^ 
quired  in  the  looks  of  the  Devirs  modem  agratli 
which  II  aisisttngin  the  discharge  of  thetf  offieok 
and  which  make  their  answers  appear  wm 
solemn,  this  the  Devil  has  not  yet  revealed,  st 
least  not  to  me ;  and  therefore  why  it  is  th«l  bi 
aingtcs  out  such  creatures  as  are  fit  only  Is 
fright  the  people  that  come  to  them  wilh  tlMir 
i[iquirie«,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  detcfiaias: 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  tkm 
eitroordinary  in  their  aspect,  that  they  ntigitt 
strike  an  awe  into  the  minds  of  their  votsmih 
as  if  they  were  5otan*s  true  and  real  represcii- 
tdttves  ;  and  that  the  said  votaries  may  tliifik. 
when  they  speak  to  the  witches,  they  are  neUy 
talking  to  the  Devil ;  or  perhaps  it  is  necessary 
to  the  witches  themselves,  that  they  sbouid  b? 
to  excessively  u^ly,  that  they  might  not  be  i^t- 
prised  at  whatever  figure  the  Devil  mokes  when 
he  first  appears  to  them,  being  certain  they  can 
sec  nothing  uglier  than  themselves. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cooamnoies* 
tion  with  the  Devil,  or  between  the  Devil  *aJ 
those  creatures  his  agentSi  has  something  oasima- 
lating  in  it,  and  that  if  they  were  tolerable  before, 
they  are,  ips&  factOt  turned  into  Devils  by  talk* 
tng  with  him ;  1  will  not  say  but  that  a  tremor 
n  the  limbs,  a  horror  m  the  aspect^  and  a  s«r^ 
prtsing  stare  in  the  eyes  may  leiie  upon  aont  of 
them  when  they  really  see  the  Devil,  aod  Ihit 
the  frequent  repetition  may  make  Ihoae  difler* 
tioQs  which  we  so  constantly  see  in  their  (ooti 
become  natural  to  them ;  by  which,  if  It 
not  continue  always  upon  the  counteaaoee, 
can  at  least,  like  the  posture  masters, 
selves  into  such  figures  and  frightfdl  \ 
of  the  Unci  and  features  in  their  iuef»  iB^te 
assume  a  devil's  face  suitable  to  the  oconrfeii  <y 
as  may  serve  the  turn  for  which  they  take  it  V^ 
and  as  often  as  they  have  any  use  for  it. 

But  be  it  which  of  these  the  inquirer  pleaest, 
it  Is  all  one  to  the  case  in  hand  ;  this  is  oeriobi, 
that  such  deformed,  devil -like  creatures,  tt»ott  ef 
those  we  call  hags  and  witches,  are  in  their 
and  aspects,  and  that  they  give  O'Ut  ih«j 
tences  and  frightful  messages  with  an  air 
venge  for  some  injury  received  ;  for 
famed  chiefly  for  doing  miaehief. 

it  seems  the  Devil  hts  always  picked  eoft 
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most  ugly  and  frightful  old  iroinen  to  do  hU 
bmlneis;  Mother  Shiplon,  the  famoui  Englfth 
Witch  or  prophet«M,  b  *«ry  moch  wronged  to 
her  picture^  It  »he  was  not  of  the  tnoit  terrible 
Wpect  imaf  inable  ;  aod  if  it  be  true  that  MerliOr 
the  famous  Welsh  fort  one- teller,  was  a  frightful 
firnre,  It  vrltt  seein  the  more  rational  to  belie vci 
If  ire  credit  another  story,  v\z.  that  he  was  be- 
gotleo  by  the  Devil  himself,  of  which  I  shall 
■peai  by  itself :  but  to  go  back  to  the  Ikril'i 
iDitmmeats  being  so  ugly  ;  it  may  be  observed, 
1  say,  that  the  Devil  has  always  dealt  in  such  sort 
of  cattle;  the  sybits,  oF  whom  so  many  strange 
prophetic  things  are  recorded,  whether  true  or 
DO  is  not  to  the  question,  are  (if  the  Italian 
ptlnters  may  have  any  credit  given  them)  all 
represented  as  very  old  women  ;  and  as  if  ugtl- 
nets  were  a  beauty  to  old  age,  they  seem  to 
paint  them  out  as  ugly  and  frightful  as  not  they 
(the  painters),  but  even  as  the  Devil  himself  could 
make  them  ;  not  that  I  believe  there  arc  any 
original  pictures  of  them  really  extant ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Italians  might  have  some 
traditional  knowledge  of  them,  or  some  remain- 
ing notions  of  them,  or  particularly  that  ancient 
syblt  named  Anus,  tvho  sold  the  fatal  book  to 
Tarquin ;  tt  Is  said  of  her  that  Tarquin  supposed 
ihe  doted  with  ago. 

I  bad  thoughts,  indeed,  here  to  have  entered 
info  a  teamed  di&qui«itloa  of  the  excellency  of  old 
women  in  all  diabolical  operations,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  necessity  of  having  recourie  to  them 
far  Satan's  more  ctouisite  admlnlitration,  which 
alio  may  serve  to  solve  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
natural  philosophy  of  Hell ;  namely,  why  it  comei 
to  pass  that  the  Devil  is  obhged,  for  want  of  old 
women,  properly  so  called,  to  turn  lo  many  an- 
dent  fathers,  grave  counicllors  both  of  taw  ond 
stau,  and  especially  civilians  or  doctors  of  the 
law,  into  old  women,  and  how  the  ejitraordinary 
operation  is  performed  ;  but  this,  as  u  thmg  of 
great  consequence  in  Satan's  management  of 
DiiroaD  aflalrst  and  particularly  as  it  may  lead  us 
into  the  necessary  history,  as  well  as  characters, 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  sects  among 
OS.  I  have  purposely  reserved  for  a  work  by  It- 
ielir,  to  be  published,  if  Satan  hinders  not,  in 
fifteen  volumes  in  folio,  wherein  I  shoilj  in  the 
first  place,  define  in  the  most  exact  manner  pos- 
■iblOt  what  is  to  t^  understood  by  a  mate  old 
woman,  of  what  heterogeneous  kind  they  are 
prodooed,  give  you  the  monitrous  anatomy  of 
the  partSy  and  especially  those  of  the  head,  which 
beiog  filled  with  innumerable  globules  of  a  sub- 
lime nature,  and  which  being  of  a  &ne  contexture 
without,  but  particularly  hoUow  in  the  cavity, 
defines  most  philosophically  that  ancient  para- 
doaical  saying,  via.  beiog  full  of  emptiness,  and 
makei  it  very  consistent  with  nature  and  com- 
moD  sense. 

I  abalt  likewise  spend  iome  time,  and  it  must 
be  labour  too,  1  assure  you,  when  it  is  done»  In 
determining  whether  this  new  species  of  wonder* 
faU  are  not  derived  from  that  famous  old  woman 
Merlin*  which  1  prove  to  be  very  reasonable  for 
tia  to  suppose,  because  of  the  many  several  judi- 
cJous  authors,  who  alBrm  the  said  Merlin,  as  I 
hinted  before,  to  have  been  begotten  by  the 
DeviK 

Ai  to  the  deriving  his  gift  of  prophecy  from  the 


Devil,  by  that  pretended  generation,  I  siball  omit 
that  ^arl,  bec^use^  as  I  have  alt  along  insisted 
upon  it,  that  Satan  himself  has  no  prophetic  or 
predicting  powers  of  hif  own,  it  is  not  ^cry  clear 
to  me  that  he  could  convey  it  to  his  nosterity, 
nii  dat  quod  not  habeL 

However,  in  deriting  this  so  much  magnified 
prophet  in  a  right  line  from  the  Devil,  much  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  his  ugly  face,  in  which  it  was 
said  be  was  very  remarkable*  for  it  is  no  new 
thing  for  a  child  to  be  liiie  the  father;  but  all 
these  weighty  things  I  adjourn  for  the  present, 
and  proceed  to  the  affair  in  hand,  namely,  the 
several  branches  of  the  Devirs  management  atoce 
his  quUting  his  tempies  and  oraclet. 


CHAPTER  VL 

or   THi  BXTEAoaoiirAaT    aFPsaoAKCi  OF   Ton 
DBvii*,   AND  paaTictjLAur  OP    mi  oLoraii 

FOOT. 

Some  people  would  fain  have  ui  treat  this  tale  of 
the  Devil's  appearing  with  a  cloven  foot  with 
more  solemnity  than  I  believe  the  Devil  himself 
does;  for  Satan,  who  knows  how  much  of  a 
cheat  it  is,  must  certainly  ridicule  It,  in  his  own 
thoughts,  to  the  last  degree ;  but  as  he  if  glad  of 
any  way  to  hoodwink  the  understandings,  and 
bubble  the  weak  part  of  the  world ;  so.  if  he  sees 
men  willing  to  take  every  scarecrow  for  a  devil, 
it  15  not  his  business  to  undeceive  them ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  foster  the 
cheat,  and  serve  himself  of  the  consequence ; 
nor  could  1  doubt  but  the  Devil,  if  any  mirth  be 
allowed  hhn,  often  laughs  at  the  many  frightful 
shapes  and  figures  we  dress  him  up  in,  and  espe- 
eially  to  see  bow  willing  we  are  first  to  paint  him 
ai  black,  and  make  him  appear  as  ugly  as  we  can, 
and  then  stare  and  start  at  the  spectrum  of  our 
own  making. 

Tho  truth  is,  that  among  all  the  horribles  that 
wc  dress  up  Saian  in,  I  cannot  but  think  we 
■how  the  least  of  invention  in  this  of  a  goat,  or  a 
thing  with  a  goat's  foot,  of  all  the  rest;  for 
though  a  goat  is  a  oreature  made  u«e  of  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  allegory'  of  the  daj  of  judgment, 
and  it  said  there  to  represent  the  wicked  rejected 
party,  yet  it  seems  to  be  only  on  account  of  their 
similitude  to  the  sheep,  and  so  to  represent  the 
jmt  fate  of  hypocrisy  and  hypocrites,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  form  the  neoeatary  antithesis  m  the 
story ;  for  else,  our  whimsical  faooief  excepted, 
a  sheep  or  a  bmb  baa  a  cloven  IboC  at  well  as  a 
goat  -  nay,  if  the  scripture  be  of  any  value  In  the 
case,  it  is  to  the  Devil*s  advantage,  for  the  divid- 
ing the  hoof  was  the  distinguishing  character  or 
mark  of  a  clean  beast,  and  how  the  Devil  can  be 
brought  into  that  number  Is  pretty  hard  to  say* 

One  would  have  thought,  if  we  hod  intended  to 
have  given  a  just  figure  of  the  Devil,  it  would 
have  been  more  apposite  to  have  ranked  hti];^ 
among  the  cat  kind,  and  given  him  a  foot  (if  he 
ia  to  be  known  by  his  foot)  like  a  lion,  or  like  a 
red  dragon,  being  the  same  creatures  which  he  is 
repretented  by  in  the  text,  and  so  his  c<aws 
would  have  hod  some  terror  in  them  as  well  as  his 
teeth. 

But  neither  it  the  goat  a  true  reptesentati?e  of 


the  Dcvtl  tt  all,  for  we  do  Dot  rank  Ihe  goaU 
among  the  lubtle  cr  cuoning  part  of  the  brutai ; 
be  if  counted  &  fierce  creature  iodeed  of  his  kind, 
though  DoUiLDg  like  those  other  ubove-tneatioaed  i 
ittd  heit  embteoiatically  used  to  represent  a  luatful 
temper,  but  even  that  part  does  oot  fullj  serve  to 
describe  the  Devil,  whose  operatioa  Ue$  principally 
another  way. 

Beiides,  it  la  not  the  goat  himaelf  that  la  made 
use  of,  it  ia  the  cloven  hoof  only,  and  that  to 
particularly,  that  the  cloven  foot  of  a  ram  or  a 
■winct  or  any  other  creature,  may  serve  as  well 
ai  that  of  a  goat,  only  that  htitory  gives  ua  some 
eauie  to  call  It  the  goat'g  foot. 

lu  the  next  place  it  ii  imderstood  by  us  not  as 
a  buTo  token  to  know  Satan  by,  but  as  if  it  were 
a  brand  upon  him,  and  that,  like  the  mark  God 
put  upon  Cain,  it  was  given  him  for  a  punish* 
mcnt,  so  that  he  cannot  get  leave  to  appear 
without  It,  nay,  cannot  conceal  it,  whatever  other 
drets  or  diiguive  he  may  put  on  ;  and  as  if  it  was 
to  make  him  as  ridtcul'oui  as  possible,  ihey  will 
httvo  it  be,  that  whenever  Satan  has  occasion  to 
dreii  himself  in  any  human  Sihape,  be  it  of  what 
degree  locver,  from  the  king  lo  the  beggar,  be  it  of 
a  tine  lady  or  of  an  old  woman  (ihe  latter,  it  seems, 
he  oftcnest  assumes),  yet  still  ho  not  only  must 
have  this  cloven  foot  about  him,  but  he  is  obliged 
to  show  it  too ;  nay,  they  will  not  allow  him  any 
dresB,  whether  it  be  a  princess  robe,  a  Lord 
Ch4i***r's  gown,  or  alady*s  hoop  and  long  petti- 
coats, but  the  cloven  foot  mu^tt  be  showed  from 
under  them ;  ihey  will  not  so  muc:b  as  allow 
him  an  artiHcial  shoe  or  a  jack-boot,  as  we  often 
see  contrifed  to  conceal  a  club  foot  or  a  wooden 
leg  J  but  that  the  Devil  may  be  known  wherever 
be  goesj  he  is  bound  to  show  his  foot ;  they  tuight 
as  well  oblige  him  to  set  a  bill  upon  his  cap,  as 
folks  do  upon  a  house  to  be  let,  and  Uuve  it 
written  in  cupttal  letters,  I  am  the  Devil 

It  must  be  confessed  this  is  very  particular,  and 
would  be  very  bard  upon  the  Devil,  if  It  had  not 
another  article  In  It,  which  is  some  advantage  to 
him,  and  that  Is,  that  the  fact  Is  not  true ;  but 
the  belief  of  this  Is  so  universal,  that  all  the  world 
runs  away  with  tt ;  by  which  mistake  the  good 
people  mist  ihe  Devil  many  times  where  they 
look  for  him,  and  meet  him  as  often  where  they 
did  not  eipect  him,  and  when  for  want  of  this 
cbven  fact  ihey  do  not  know  him. 

Upon  this  very  account  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  not  that  this  has  been  put  upon  him  by 
mere  fancy,  and  ihe  cheat  of  a  heavy  imagina- 
tion, piopagated  by  fable  and  chimney-corner 
divinity,  but  that  it  has  been  a  contrivance  of  bis 
own;  and  that,  in  short,  the  Devil  raised  this 
tcandal  upon  himself,  that  be  mi^ht  keep  his 
disgulte  the  better,  and  might  go  a  visiting  among 
his  frieodi  without  being  known;  for  were  it 
really  so,  that  he  could  go  nowhere  without 
this  particular  brand  of  infamy,  he  could  not 
come  Into  company,  could  not  dine  with  my 
lord  mayor,  nor  drink  tea  with  the  ladies,  could 

'not  go  to  the  drawing-r at ,  could 

not  have  gone  to  Fontainbleau  to  the  king  of 
France's  wedding,  or  to  ihe  diet  of  Poland,  to 
prevent  the  grandees  there  coming  to  an  agree 
ment ;  nay,  which  would  be  still  worse  than  all, 
he  eould  not  go  to  the  masquerade,  nor  to  any  of 
oar  balli ;  the  reason  is  plam,  he  would  be  always 


discovered,  exposed,  and  forced  to  leave  tbtgoel 
company,  or  which  would  be  oa  bad,  the  «•»> 
pauy  would  all  cry  out  the  Devil,  and  r«ft0«l«r 
the  room  as  if  Ihey  were  fngbtened  s  &or  eeiU 
all  the  help  of  iovcotioo  do  him  any  »erviea»  ao 
dress  he  coiLld  put  on  would  cover  him  ;  not  aO 
our  friends  at  Tavistock  comer  oouid  furnish  his 
with  a  habit  that  would  disguise  or  coioceal  hia, 
this  unhappy  foot  would  spoil  it  all.  Now  this 
would  be  so  great  a  loss  to  hitn,  that  I  qoeitiofi 
whether  he  could  carry  on  any  of  his  most  ink 
portant  aioirs  in  the  world  without  it;  kg 
though  he  has  access  to  mankind  in  his  oompteH 
disguise,  I  mean  that  of  his  invisibility,  yet  tki 
learned  very  much  agree  in  this,  that  hk  corpo> 
ral  presence  in  the  world  is  absolutely  neotmutf 
upon  many  occaaloos,  to  support  his  interest  aad 
keep  up  his  correspondences,  and  pArticdarl; 
to  encourage  his  friends  whea  numbers  are  re- 
quisite to  carry  on  hit  aflkirs ;  but  this  oart  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ogaio,  whea  I 
come  to  consider  him  as  a  gentleman  of  businai 
in  his  locality,  and  under  the  head  of  vifiblea^ 
parition  ;  but  I  return  to  the  foot. 

As  I  have  thus  luggeited  that  the  Dewil  hln^ 
self  has  politically  spread  about  this  notioo  eoB* 
cerning  his  appearing  with  a  cloven  foot,  aa  1 
doubt  not  that  he  has  thought  it  for  hts  parpen 
to  point  this  cloven  foot  so  lively  in  the  ima^u* 
tioos  of  many  of  our  people,  and  espeeialty  «f 
those  clear-sighted  folks  who  see  the  Devil  when 
he  is  not  to  be  seen,  that  they  woold  make  do 
scruple  to  say,  nay,  and  to  make  AflSdavit  toe, 
even  before  Satan  himself,  whenever  he  tat  open 
the  bench,  that  they  had  ^en  hit  worahip*s  foot 
at  such  and  such  a  time ;  this  1  advance  tke 
rather  becaute  it  is  very  much  for  his  intemt  to 
do  thiif  for  if  we  had  not  many  witnesses,  ftf*a 
voee%  to  tetttfy  it,  we  should  have  bad  some  eb> 
stinate  fellows  always  among  us,  who  would  have 
denied  the  fact,  or  at  least  have  spoken  doubt- 
fully of  it,  and  to  have  raised  disputes  and  objee> 
tions  against  it,  as  Impossible,  or  at  least  as  ioi* 
probable  ;  buixing  one  ridiculous  notioQ  or  other 
into  our  ears,  as  if  the  Devil  was  not  so  blai^  ti 
be  WAS  pabted,  that  he  had  no  more  a  clovea 
foot  than  a  pope,  whose  apostolical  toes  hate  so 
often  been  reverentially  kissed  by  kings  and  em- 
perors :  but  now,  alas,  this  part  is  out  of  tbi 
question,  not  the  man  in  the  moon,  oot  the 
groaning  board,  not  the  speaking  of  Friar  EaoM*s 
brasen  head,  not  the  inspiration  of  Mother  Ship- 
too»  or  the  miracles  of  Dr  Faustna,  tfalafi  ai 
certain  as  death  and  taxes,  can  be  more  vmij 
believed  :  the  Bevil  not  have  a  cloven  foot !  I 
doubt  not  but  t  could,  in  a  short  time,  brinff  vet 
a  thousand  old  women  together,  that  wooU  ai 
soon  believe  there  was  no  Devil  at  all ;  oay. 
ihey  will  tell  you  he  codd  not  be  a  devil  with* 
out  it,  any  more  than  he  could  come  into  th* 
room,  and  the  candles  not  burn  blue,  or  go  avt 
and  not  leave  a  smell  of  brimstone  behind  bink 

Since,  then,  the  cerUinty  of  the  thiog  is  •• 
well  established,  and  there  arc  so  many  go^l  sitd 
substantial  witnesses  ready  to  teitify  that  he  has 
a  cloven  foot,  and  that  they  have  seen  it  too; 
nay,  and  that  we  have  antiquity  on  our  ild%  fw 
we  have  this  truth  confirmed  by  the 
of  many  ages;  why  should  we  doubt  ft 
longer  ?  we  con  prove  that  muny  of  oar 
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liATe  b«eo  of  thij  opfnioo,  and  diveri  learned 
urtlloirB  hate  left  it  upon  record,  at  parttoubrly 
that  learned  ramiliaritt  Mother  Maze),  vihme 
writiD^  arc  to  be  found  in  M  S.  In  the  famous 
library  it  Pyo  comer ;  also  the  admired  Joan  of 
Ameibury,  the  Hictory  of  Laocaihire  WHchea, 
■ad  the  reverend  exorciit  of  the  Devtli  of  Lon- 
doa,  wfaoM  hiitory  is  extant  atnonf  us  to  this 
day  I  lit  tfaaie  and  iDany  more  may  be  qiioti>d, 
•tid  their  WTJtin^i  referred  to  for  the  cooJirfDa- 
IbD  of  the  antiquity  of  ihis  truth;  hut  there 
MMBS  to  be  no  occasion  for  farther  cvidBOcc,  it 
Ii  cooQ^h,  SaUn  himseir,  if  he  did  not  raise  the 
yet  tacitly  owns  the  fact^  or  at  least  he 
vtUiog  to  have  it  believed,  and  he  re* 
ai  a  g^eneral  truth  for  the  reosotis  above* 

But  besides  all  this,  and  as  much  a  jeat  as  lome 
unbelieTifig  people  would  have  the  story  pai&rorj 
who  kJiowa  bat  that  if  Satan  is  etnpoi^ered  to^ 
amtoie  «ny  shape  or  body,  and  to  appear  to  us 
viiibly,  aa  if  really  so  shaped  ;  1  say,  who  knows 
but  he  may,  by  the  same  authority^  be  allowed  ' 
to  assume  the  addition  of  the  el  oven  foot,  or  two 
or  four  cloven  feet,  if  be  pleased  ?  and  why  not 
m  cIo?eo  foot  as  well  as  any  other  foot*  tf  he 
thinki  fit?  For,  if  the  Devil  can  assume  a  sba|>c, 
■ud  can  appear  to  mankind  io  a  visible  form,  it 
may,  1  doubt  not,  with  as  t;ood  authority  be  ad- 
vanced that  he  is  left  at  tiberiy  to  assume  what 
shape  he  pleases,  and  to  choose  wlmt  cote  of 
fiCfCi  and  blood  he  will  plea&e  to  wear*  whether 
real  or  imsginary ;  and  if  tkis  liberty  be  allowed 
him,  it  is  an  admirable  diiguiae  for  him  to  come 
fe&erally  with  his  cloven  foot,  ihat  when  he  findi 
it  for  his  purpose,  on  special  occasions,  to  come 
without  itf  as  I  said  above,  he  may  not  be  sus- 
pected ;  but  take  this  with'  you  as  you  go,  that 
all  thia  is  upon  a  sopposition  that  the  Devil  can 
aiiume  a  Tisiblo  shspe,  and  muke  a  real  appear- 
ance, which,  however,  1  do  not  yet  think  6t  to 
grant  or  deny. 

Certain  it  is,  the  first  people  who  bestowed  a 
cloven  foot  upon  the  Devil  were  not  so  despic*, 
able  as  you  may  Imagine,  but  were  real  favour! tee 
of  Heaven  ;  for  did  not  Aaron  set  up  the  devil 
of  a  calf  in  the  congregation,  and  set  the  people 
a  dancing  about  it  for  a  god  ?  Upon  which  occa- 
lion,  expositors  tell  us  that  particular  command 
was  given,  Lcvit.  xvii,  7,  They  shall  no  more 
oSer  their  sacriEces  unto  devils,  aflcrwhom  they 
have  gone  a  whoring ;  iikewise  King  Jeroboam 
let  up  the  two  calves,  one  at  Dan  and  the  other 
At  Bethel, and  wc  Gnd  thrMn  charged  afterwards 
with  setting  yp  ihe  worship  of  devils  instead  of 
the  worship  of  God. 

After  this  we  &nd  some  nations  actually  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Devil  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  and 
others  of  a  goat ;  from  whkh.  and  that  above 
ni  the  calves  at  Horeb^  1  doubt  not  the  story  of 
the  doven  foot  first  derived  :  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  worship  of  that  calf  at  Horeb  is  meani  in  the 
scripture  quoted  above,  Levit,  xvii,  7,  Thou  shalt 
DO  more  offer  sacrifices  unto  devils :  the  original 
is  teffitnirim ;  that  is,  rouj^h  and  hairy  goats  or 
calves ;  and  some  think  also  in  this  shape  the 
Devil  roost  ordinarily  appeared  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Arabiiins,  from  whence  it  was  derived* 

Aiso  in  I  he  old  writings  of  the  Egyptian! ,  1 
mean  their  hieroglyphic  writing,  before  the  use 
of  tetters  wm  known,  we  are  told  thii  was  the 


mark  that  be  was  known  by ;  and  the  figure  of  a 
goat  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  Devil  ;  some 
wilt  affirm  that  the  Devil  was  particularly  pleased 
to  be  so  represented ;  how  they  came  by  their 
information,  and  whether  they  bad  it  from  his 
own  mouth  or  not,  authort  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  f  do  not  &ee  that  Satan 
could  hive  l>een  at  a  loss  for  some  extraordinary 
figure  to  have  bantered  mankind  with,  though 
this  had  not  been  thought  of;  but  thinking  of 
the  cloven  foot  ffrst,  and  the  matter  being  indif- 
fcrent,  ibis  look  place,  and  eaiiEy  rootcil  itself  in 
the  bewildered  fancy  of  the  people,  and  now  it  ia 
riveted  loo  fast  for  the  Devil  himself  to  remove 
it,  if  be  was  disposed  to  try  ;  but,  as  I  said  abovc^ 
it  is  none  of  h'u  business  to  solve  doubts  or  re- 
move difficulties  out  of  our  heads,  but  to  perplex 
us  wiih  more  as  much  as  he  can. 

Some  people  carry  this  matter  a  great  deal 
higher  still,  and  will  have  the  cloven  foot  be  likt 
the  great  stone  which  the  Brazilian  conjuren 
used  to  solve  all  difficult  questions  upon,  after 
having  used  a  great  many  moostroui  and  bar- 
barous gestures  and  distortions  of  their  bodfci, 
and  cut  certain  marks  or  magical  figures  upon 
the  stone ;  so,  I  say,  they  will  have  this  cloven 
foot  be  a  kind  of  a  conjuring  stone,  and  tell  us 
that,  in  former  times,  when  S^tan  drove  a  greater 
trade  with  mankind  in  public  than  he  hai  done 
of  late,  he  gave  this  cloven  foot  as  a  token  to  his 
particular  favourites  to  work  wonders  with,  and 
to  conjure  by,  and  that  witches,  fairies,  hob- 
goblins, and  such  things,  of  which  the  ancients 
had  several  kinds,  at  least  in  their  imagination, 
had  all  a  goat's  leg  with  a  cloven  foot  to  put 
on  upon  extraordinary  occasions ;  tt  seems  this 
met  hod  is  of  late  grown  out  of  practict;,  and  to, 
like  the  melting  of  marble  and  the  painting  of 
glass,  it  is  laid  aside  among  the  various  useful 
arts  which  history  telts  us  are  lost  to  the  world  ; 
what  may  be  practised  in  the  fairy  world,  if  such 
a  place  there  be,  we  can  give  no  particular  ac* 
count  at  present. 

But  neither  ti  this  all,  for  other  would-be-wiio 
people  take  upon  them  to  make  farther  and  man 
ooo&idcrable  improvements  upon  thii  doctrine  of 
the  cloven  foot,  and  treat  it  as  a  moi^t  significant 
ioftlrument  of  Satan's  private  operation,  and  that 
OS  Joseph  is  said  to  divine,  that  is  to  say,  to  con- 
jure by  his  golden  cop  which  was  put  into  Ben- 
jamin*! sack,  io  the  Devil  hoi  managed  several 
of  his  secret  operations,  and  possessions,  and 
other  hellish  mechafilsms  upon  the  spirits  as  well 
as  bodies  of  men,  by  (ho  medium  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  cloven  foot;  accordingly  it  had  a 
kind  of  a  hellish  inspiration  In  it,  and  n  separate 
and  magical  power  by  which  he  wrought  his  in- 
fernal miracles ;  that  the  cloven  foot  had  a  supe- 
rior signification,  and  was  not  only  emblematic 
and  sigoiGcativc  of  the  conduct  of  men,  but 
realty  guided  their  conduct  io  the  mo&t  important 
afTairs  of  life ;  and  that  the  agents  the  Devd 
employed  to  ioSucnce  mankind,  aod  to  delude 
them  and  draw  them  into  all  the  snares  and 
traps  that  be  lays  continually  for  their  destine* 
lion,  were  equipped  with  this  foot  in  aid  of  their 
other  powers  for  mischief* 

Here  they  read  as  learned  lectures  upon  tho 
sovereign  operations  which  the  DevU  is  at  pre- 
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tent  master  of,  In  the  govemment  of  human 
aCTairs  j  and  how  the  cloveu  fool  is  an  emblem  of 
tbe  Iruc  doubk  entendre  or  divided  aspect,  which 
the  great  meci  of  tbe  world  generally  act  with, 
and  by  whfch  all  their  aflfairs  are  directed  ;  from 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  b  no  such 
thing  a^  a  gingie-hearted  iotegrlty*  or  an  upright 
meAnio!;  to  be  found  in  (he  world  ;  that  maoliindf 
worse  than  the  i^Teaotts  brutes,  preys  upon  his 
own  kind,  and  devours  them  by  all  tbe  laudable 
methods  of  flattery,  whine,  cheat,  and  treachery  ; 
crocodile-like,  weeping  over  those  it  will  devour, 
destroying  those  it  smiles  tipon,  and,  in  a  word„ 
devours  its  own  kind,  which  the  very  beasts  re- 
fuse, and  that  by  all  the  ways  of  fraud  and  dlure^ 
ment  that  Hell  can  Invent ;  holding  out  a  cloven 
divided  hoof,  or  hand,  pretending  to  save^  when 
the  very  pretence  it  made  use  of  to  ensnare  and 
deftroy. 

Tbui  the  divided  hoof  is  the  reprcteniative  of 
a  divided  double  tongue,  and  heart,  an  emblem 
of  the  most  eiquisite  hypocrisy,  the  most  fawn- 
mg  and  fatally-deceiving  Hattery ;  and  here  they 
five  us  very  diverting  histories,  though  tragical 
in  themsclvest  of  the  manner  which  some  of  the 
Devil's  inspired  airentti  have  managed  themselvet 
under  the  especial  influence  of  the  cloven  foot ; 
how  they  have  niade  war  under  I  he  pretence  of 
peatie,  murdered  garrisons  under  tbe  most  sacred 
ciipituTations,  massacred  innocent  multitudes 
after  surrenders  to  mercy. 

Again,  tliey  tell  us  the  cloven  foot  haa  been 
EUAde  use  of  in  all  treasons,  pTot«,  assassinations, 
and  secret  a^  well  oa  open  murders  and  rebeU 
liotiv.  Thus  Joab,  under  the  treason  of  an  cm* 
braoei  showed  how  dcxicronsly  he  could  manage 
Ihe  cloven  foot,  and  struck  Abner  under  the  ^hh 
Hb:  thus  David  pbyed  the  cloven  foot  upon 
teor  Uriah,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  lie  with 
his  wife ;  thus  Brutus  played  it  upon  Caesar ; 
nod  to  come  nearer  home,  we  have  had  a  great 
many  retrograde  motions  in  this  country  bj  this 
magical  implement,  the  foot ;  such  as  that  of  the 
Eari  of  Essex's  fate,  beheading  the  Queen  of 
Scott,  and  diverse  others  in  Queeo  Eh'iLibcth'f 
time :  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  Gondamor  and  Sir  Walter 
Ratei^h,  and  many  others  in  King  James  the 
First's  time ;  in  all  which,  if  the  cloven  foot  had 
not  been  dexterously  managed,  those  murders 
had  not  been  so  dexterously  maoagedt  or  the 
murderers  have  so  well  been  screened  from  jus- 
tice; for  which  and  the  imprecated  justice  of 
Heaven  unappeased,  some  have  thought  the 
ionocent  branches  of  the  royal  house  ot  Stuart 
did  not  fare  the  better  in  the  ag(!B  which  followed. 

It  must  be  confessed  the  cloven  foot  was  in 
its  full  exercise  in  the  next  reign,  and  the  genc» 
ration  that  rose  up  immediately  after  them  ar^ 
rived  to  the  most  exquisite  skill  for  management 
of  it;  here  they  fasted  and  prayed,  there  they 
plundered  and  murdered  ;  here  they  raised  war 
for  the  king,  and  there  they  fought  ngainst  him, 
Ctttting  throats  for  God's  Kake,  nnd  deposing  both 
king  and  kingly  government  according  to  taw. 

Nor  was  the  cloven  foot  unemployed  on  all 
•fdoB*  for  it  is  the  main  exoellenoy  of  this  instru> 
ment  of  Hell,  that  it  ai:ti  on  every  side,  tt  is  its 
denominating  quality,  and  is  for  that  reason 
called  a  cloven  or  divided  hoof. 


This  mutilated  apparition  ha>i  boeo  so  p«M« 
in  other  countries  loo,  that  it  soetiis  to  ooavlttot 
us  the  Devil  is  not  confined  to  Eoffand  oolf, 
hut  that,  as  his  empire  extended  to  all  tho  lOO* 
I  unary  world,  so  he  gives  them  all  room  to  wm 
he  is  qualified  to  manage  them  his  own  way. 

What  abundant  use  did  that  prinoc  of  diiwiiu 
blerm,  Charles  V,  make  of  this  foot  ?  It  wu  bf 
the  help  of  this  apparition  of  the  foot  thai  he 
baited  his  hook  with  the  city  of  Milan,  aad 
tickled  Francis  I  of  France  so  well  with  it,  that 
when  he  passed  through  France,  and  was  in  tbit 
kind's  power,  he  let  him  go,  and  newtr  p>^  the 
bait  ofl"  of  the  hook  neither ;  it  seems  &»  i»at 
was  not  on  King  Francis's  side  at  that  timie. 

How  cruelly  did  Philip  II  of  Spain  ai«a«^ 
this  foot  in  the  murder  of  the  nobility  of  £e 
Spanish  Netherlands,  tbe  assassination  of  tbi 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  at  last  in  that  of  his  owa 
son  Don  Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain?  And  yet  soeli 
was  the  Devil's  craf*.  aad  so  nicely  did  he  besitir 
his  cloven  hoof,  that  this  monarch  died  consolated 
(thour^h  impenitent)  in  the  arms  of  tbe  chordi, 
and  with  tho  benediction  of  the  clergy  too,  tbow 
Seconal -beat  managers  of  the  said  hoof  in  thi 
world. 

I  mast  acknowledge  I  agree  with  this  opioioa 
thus  far ;  namely,  that  the  Devil  acting  by  thil 
cloven  foot,  as  a  machine,  has  done  great  thiiifl 
in  the  world  for  the  propagating  his  dark  empire 
among  us;  and  history  is  full  of  examples, 
besides  the  little  iow.prtzed  things  done  amoog 
us ;  for  wc  are  come  to  such  a  kind  of  degene- 
racy in  folly,  that  we  have  even  dishonoured  tht 
Devil,  and  put  this  glorious  engine,  the  dom 
foot,  to  such  mean  uses,  that  tho  Bevil  btoisetf 
seems  to  be  ashamed  of  us. 

But  to  return  a  little  to  foreign  histonr,  beddei 
what  has  been  mentioned  above*  wa  fiod  flmte 
examples  of  most  glorious  mischief  done  by  tlfi 
weapon,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  kings  and 
men  of  fame  in  the  world:  how  many  games  haw 
the  kings  of  France  played  with  this  cloven  lioC, 
and  that  within  a  few  years  of  one  another  ?  Ftril« 
Charle?  IX  played  the  cloven  foot  opoo  Oupir 
Coligni,  Admiral  of  Fraoce^  when  no  etmnJ 
him,  complimented  him,  invited  him  to  Paris»  t# 
the  wedding  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  called  Na 
father,  kissed  him,  and  when  he  was  wounded 
tent  his  own  surgeons  to  take  care  of  him,  and 
yet  three  days  after  ordered  him  to  be  aisii 
stnated  and  mnrdered,  used  with  a  thotisaad 
indignities,  and  at  last  thrown  out  of  tbe  window 
into  the  street  to  be  insnlted  by  the  rabble  ^ 

Did  not  Henry  III,  in  the  same  coaolryt  plsy 
the  cloven  foot  upon  the  Duke  of  Qwrn^  wImo 
he  called  bim  to  his  council,  and  oanaed  hi«  to 
be  murdered  as  he  went  in  at  the  door?  Tbe 
GuiAcs  again  played  the  same  game  boeik  ttpOB 
th«i  king,  when  they  sent  out  a  Jacobin  friir  19 
assassinate  him  In  his  tent  at  he  lay  at  the  ikfe 
of  Paris. 

la  a  word,  this  opera  of  the  cloven  foot  hM 
been  acfed  ail  over  the  Christian  world,  ever 
since  Judas  betrayed  the  Son  of  God  with  % 
kiss;  nay,  our  Stiviour  saya  expressly  of  him* 
0Q6  of  you  is  a  devil ;  and  the  saored  text  says  in 
another  place,  the  Devil  entered  Into  Judas, 

It  would  take  op  a  great  deal  of  tim<>.  and 
paper  too,  to  give  you  a  full  aoeouni  of  tht 


trnveis  of  this  di>ven  foot;  its  progreia  into  all 
the  courts  of  Europo,  and  with  whiit  most  accu- 
rate hypocrisy  Sttun  hot  made  use  of  It  upon 
mAOy  occafions,  and  with  what  Bucceii :  but  ai 
in  the  elaborAte  work  of  wlikh  I  juit  now  gave 
you  a  specimeo  I  design  one  whole  volume  upon 
this  subject^  and  which  I  iball  calL  "  The  com- 
plete history  of  the  cloven  fcwt ;"  1  lay,  for  that 
reason,  and  diverse  others,  I  shall  say  but  very 
little  more  to  tt  in  this  place. 

k  remains  lo  tell  you,  that  this  merry  story  ofi 
the  cloven  foot  is  very  essential  to  the  history 
which  I  am  now  writing,  as  it  has  been  all  along 
tile  great  emblena  of  the  Devil '»  government  in 
the  world,  and  by  which  all  his  most  considerable 
engagements  have  been  answered  and  executed  ; 
for  as  be  is  said  not  to  be  able  to  conceal  this 
foott  but  that  he  carries  it  always  with  him,  it 
imports  most  plainly,  that  the  Devil  vrould  be  no 
devil  if  he  was  not  a  dissembler,  a  deceiver,  arad 
carried  a  double  etilendre  in  all  he  does  or  says ; 
thai  he  cannot  but  say  one  thing  and  mean 
•Qother,  promise  one  thing  and  do  another,, 
engage  and  not  perform,  declare  and  not  intend, 
aflid  net  like  a  true  devil  as  he  is,  with  a  coimte* 
nance  that  is  no  index  of  his  heart. 

I  might  indeed  go  back  to  originals,  and  de* 
five  this  cloven  foot  from  Satan's  piimltivo  state 
ai  a  cherubim  or  a  celestial  being,  which  che- 
rnUims.  as  Mosps  is  said  to  have  seen  them  about 
the  throne  of  God  in  Mount  Sfnai,  and  as  the 
lame  Moics  from  tlic  original  rcprcacnicd  them 
afterwards  covering  the  ark,  had  the  head  and 
fkee  of  a  man,  wings  of  an  eagle,  body  of  a  lion, 
and  legs  and  feet  of  a  calf;  but  this  ta  not  so 
much  to  our  present  purpose,  for  as  we  are  (o 
allow  thiit  whatever  Satan  had  of  heavenly 
bf«iity  before  the  fall,  he  lost  it  ali  when  he 
commenced  devil,  so  to  fetch  his  original  so  furl 
np  would  be  only  to  say,  that  he  n^tained  nothing' 
but  the  cloven  foot,  and  that  all  the  rtst  of  him 
wii  altered  and  deformed,  become  frightful  and 
horrible,  as  the  Devil  ;  but  his  cloven  foot,  as 
we  now  understand  it,  is  rather  mystical  and 
emblematic,  and  describes  him  only  as  the  foun- 
tain of  mischief  and  treason,  and  the  prince  of 
hypocrites,  and  as  such  we  arc  now  to  speak  of 
him. 

It  it  from  this  original  all  the  hypocritic  world 
copy,  he  wears  the  foot  on  their  account,  and 
from  this  model  they  act :  this  made  our  blessed 
Lord  tell  them,  "  The  woikt  of  your  father  ye 
will  do,"  meaning  the  Devfift  ■■  ho  bad  expressed 
it  just  before. 

Nor  does  he  deny  the  use  of  the  foot  to  the 
meaner  class  of  hit  disciples  in  the  world,  but 
decently  equips  them  all  upon  every  occasion 
with  a  needful  proportion  of  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ceit ;  that  they  may  hand  on  the  power  of  pro* 
mtscuous  fraud  through  all  his  temporal  domi- 
nions, and  wear  the  foot  always  about  them  as  a 
badge  of  their  proleBsed  sbaie  In  whatever  is  done 
by  that  means. 

Thus  every  dissembler,  every  false  friend,  every 
secret  cheat,  every  bearikin  jobber,  has  a  cloven 
foot,  and  so  far  bands  on  the  Devirs  interest  by 
the  same  powerful  agency  of  art»  as  the  Devil 
himself  uses  to  net  when  he  appears  in  person,  or 
would  act  if  he  was  just  now  upon  the  spot ;  for 
thii  foot  is  a  machine  which  is  to  be  wound  up 


and  wound  down*  as  the  cause  it  appears  for  re- 
quires ;  and  there  are  agents  and  engtoeers  to 
act  in  it  by  direction  of  Satan  (the  grand  engi- 
neer), who  lies  still  in  his  retirement,  only  issuing 
out  hif  orders  as  he  sees  convenient. 

Again,  every  clasSf  every  trade,  every  shop- 
keeper, every  pf?d!er,  nay,  that  meanest  of  trades- 
men, that  church  pedler  the  pope,  has  a  cloven 
foot,  with  which  he  paw  wa's  upon  the  world, 
wishes  them  all  well,  and  at  the  same  time  cheats 
them  ;  wishes  them  all  fed,  and  at  the  some  time 
starves  them  ;  wishes  them  all  in  Heaven,  and  at 
the  same  time  marches  before  them  directly  to 
the  Devil,  U'la-mode  de  chvenfoctt. 

Nay,  the  very  bench,  the  ever-living  foundation 
of  juiijce  in  the  world ;  how  often  has  it  been 
made  the  tool  of  violence,  the  refuge  of  oppres- 
sion, the  seat  of  bribery  and  corruption,  by  this 
monster  in  masquerade,  and  that  everywhere 
(our  own  country  always  excepted)?  They  had 
much  better  wipe  out  the  picture  of  Justice 
blinded,  and  having  the  sword  and  scales  in  her 
hand,  which  in  foreign  countries  is  generally 
painted  over  the  seat  of  those  who  sit  to  do  jus- 
tice, and  place  instead  thereof  a  naked,  unarmed 
cloven  hoof,  a  proper  emblem  of  that  spirit  that 
influences  the  world,  and  of  the  justice  we  often 
sec  admtalstered  among  them ;  human  imogina- 
tioQ  cannot  foitn  an  Mm  more  suitable,  nor  the 
Devil  propose  an  engine  more  or  better  quaiilied 
for  an  operation  of  justice,  by  the  influence  of 
bribery  and  corruption :  it  is  this  magnipotent 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil ,  which 
under  the  closest  disguise  agitates  every  passion, 
bribes  every  alfectioai  blackens  ^^ary  virtue, 
gives  a  double  face  to  words  and  actions,  and  to 
all  persons  who  have  any  concern  in  them,  and 
in  a  word,  mokes  us  all  devils  to  one  another. 

Indeed  the  Devil  has  taken  hut  a  dark  e^nblem 
to  be  distinguished  by,  for  this  of  a  goat  was  said 
to  be  a  creature  hated  by  mankind  from  the  be- 
ginning,  and  that  thei:c  is  a  natural  antipathy  in 
mankind  against  them:  hence  the  scapegoat 
was  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  peoplo,  and  to  go 
into  the  witdernets  with  till  tbat  burden  upon 
him. 

But  we  have  a  saying  among  ut,  in  defene4^  of 
which  we  must  inquire  into  the  proper  sphere 
of  action  which  may  be  assigned  to  this  cloven 
foot,  as  hitherto  described :  the  proverb  is  this  i 
Every  devil  has  not  a  cloven  foot.  Thit  pro- 
verb, instead  of  giving  us  some  more  favourable 
thoughts  of  the  Devil,  eoofirms  what  I  have  said 
already,  that  the  Devil  raised  this  scandal  upon 
himself;  1  mean  the  report  that  he  cannot  con- 
ceal or  disguise  his  devil's  foot  or  hoof,  but  that 
it  must  appear  under  whatever  habit  he  shows 
himself  i  and  tho  reason  I  gave  holds  good  still, 
namely,  that  he  may  be  more  effectually  con- 
cealed when  ho  goes  abroad  without  it :  for  if 
the  people  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  Devil 
could  not  appear  without  this  badge  of  lib 
honour,  or  mark  of  his  infamy,  take  it  as  you 
will;  and  that  he  was  bound  also  to  show  it 
upon  all  occasionit  it  would  be  natural  to  con* 
dude,  that  whatever  frightful  appearance  might 
be  seen  in  the  woHd,  if  the  cloven  foot  did  not 
ulso  appear,  we  had  no  occasion  to  took  for  the 
Devil,  or  so  much  as  to  ihmk  of  him,  much  leas 
to  apprehend  tie  was  near  .is ;  and  as  this  might 
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be  a  miitakci  and  that  the  Devil  m%ht  b&  there 
while  we  thought  fiunelvei  ro  secure^  it  might 
00  miny  oceasionj  bo  a  mistake  of  very  ill  con 
icquence,  and  io  p&rticularr  aa  It  would  give  the 
Devil  room  to  aat  in  the  dark,  and  not  be  dis- 
covered, where  it  might  be  most  needful  to  know 
him. 

From  thii  short  hint,  thua  repeated,  I  draw  a 
new  thesis,  natnely»  that  devil  is  most  dangerous 
that  hajt  uo  cloven  foot ;  or»  if  you  will  have  it  in 
wordt  more  to  the  common  underiranding,  the 
Devil  teemi  to  be  most  dLiogeroua  when  he  goes 
without  hif  cloven  foot. 

And  here  a  learned  speculation  offera  itself  to 
our  debate,  and  which  indeed  1  ought  to  call  a 
council  of  casuistFp  and  men  learned  in  the  Dcvirg 
paliticf,  to  determine. 

Whether  it  is  moat  hurtful  to  the  world*  the 
Devil  walking  about  without  hit  cloven  faot,  or 
the  cloven  foot  walking  about  without  the  Devil  ? 

\t  h,  indeed^  a  nke  and  dMcult  question,  and 
mcrtts  to  be  well  inquired  into ;  for  which  reuon, 
and  divors  others,  I  have  referred  it  to  be 
treated  whh  some  dceeney,  and  as  a  dispute  of 
dignity  sufEcietit  to  lake  up  a  chapter  by  ii»clf« 


CHAPTER  VI L 

WVBTttEa  IT  19  MOST  (jraTFlL  TO  TUR  WOnLt>, 
Tlir.  0£VIL  WALKlNCt  ABOUT  WlTltOl'T  UIS 
CLOVKN  FOOT*  Oa  TJIK  TLOVEN  FOOT  WALKING 
ABOUT  WITHOUT  THE   DEVrL? 

Iw  di^cusRing:  thts  roo«t  critical  disti action  of 
Satan '«  private  motions,  1  mu^t,  aa  the  pulpit 
gentlemen  direct  os»  explain  the  teiL  ond  let 
you  know  i^hut  I  mean  by  sevft-al  dark  expres- 
sions in  it,  that  I  may  not  be  undeistood  to  talk 
(as  the  Devil  wniks)  in  the  dark. 
}.  Ah  to  the  Devil's  walking  about. 

2.  llh  walkmi?  without  his  cloven  foot. 

3.  The  cloven  foot  walking  ubout  without  the 
Devil. 

Now  as  J  study  brevity,  and  yet  would  be  un- 
deritoor!  too,  you  may  please  to  underfitand  me 
ill  I  uoderi^land  myiolf,  thus: 

1.  That  I  muBi  be  allowed  to  suppose  the 
Devil  really  has  a.  full  intereotirse  in,  and  through, 
and  about  this  globe,  with  egress  and  regrefi% 
for  the  carrying  on  his  special  afl'urs.  when,  how, 
and  where,  to  hi«  majesty^  in  his  grfot  wisdom^ 
it  shall  seem  meet ;  thnt  sometimes  he  appears 
and  becomes  visible,  and  thatjikc  a  mastifl' with- 
out his  clog,  he  does  not  always  carry  his  cloven 
foot  with  him.  This  will  necessarily  bring  me  to 
some  debate  upon  the  most  itnportant  question 
of  apparitions,  haunthigSr  walkings,  &c.,  whether 
of  Satan  in  human  shape,  or  of  human  crea* 
lures  in  the  Dcvira  shape,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whatsocver- 

2.  I  must  also  be  allowed  to  tell  you  that 
Satan  has  a  great  deal  of  wrong  done  him  by  the 
general  enibracinij  of  vulgur  errors,  and  that  there 
is  a  cloven  foot  ofientimes  williout  a  devil ;  or,  in 
short,  that  SLitan  is  not  puilty  of  al)  the  simple 
thifigs,  no,  nor  of  alt  the  wicked  things  we  charge 
him  with* 

These  two  heads,  well  settled^  will  fully  explain 
the  title  of  this  chapter,  answer  the  query  meo' 


tioned  in  tt,  and  at  the  same  time  correapond 
very  weit  with,  and  give  us  a  farther  prospect  iato 
the  main  and  original  design  of  this  work,  namely, 
the  hiitory  of  the  Davil.  We  are  so,  load  it, 
and  pleased  with  the  general  notion  of  seeing  tba 
Devil,  that  I  am  loath  to  disoblige  my  readers  so 
much  as  calling  in  question  his  visibility  would 
do.  Nor  is  it  my  business,  any  more  than  it  ii 
his,  to  undeceive  them,  where  the  belief  it  lO 
agreeable  to  them ;  especially  since^  upon  iht 
whole,  it  is  not  one  farthing  matter,  either  ott 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  or 
whether  the  truth  of  fact  be  ever  discovered  ornoC 

Certain  it  is,  whether  we  see  him  or  no»  bcre 
he  is,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  looking  on 
while  1  am  writing  this  part  of  his  stor>%  whether 
behind  rae,  or  at  my  elboiv,  or  over  my  shoulder, 
is  not  miiterlal  to  me,  nor  have  I  once  turned  ray 
head  about  to  see  whether  he  is  there  or  no ;  for 
if  he  be  not  In  the  Inside,  E  have  to  mean  aa 
opinion  of  all  bis  extra vasated  powert,  that  tt 
secmi  of  vary  little  consequence  to  roe  what 
shape  he  takes  up,  or  in  what  posture  be 
appeara  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  find  to  all  my  iDquirf 
that  ever  the  Devjl  appeared  (qy.  devil)  in  any 
of  the  most  dangerous  or  important  of  hit 
designs  in  the  world ;  the  most  of  his  proji'ds, 
especially  of  the  significant  part  of  them,  havtog 
been  carried  on  onoiher  way. 

However,  as  I  am  satisfied  nobody  will  be 
pleased  if  I  should  dispute  the  reality  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  world  runs  away  with  it  as  a 
received  poiut,  and  that  admits  no  dispute,  1 
shall  mr>st  readily  grant  the  general^  and  gjivt 
you  some  account  of  I  he  particulars. 

History  is  fruitful  of  particulars,  whether  ia- 
vention  hoii  supplied  them  or  not,  I  will  not  savi 
wht^re  the  Devil  is  brought  upon  the  stage  in 
pluin  and  utidetiiablc  apparition :  the  story  ef 
Samuel  being  raised  by  the  witch  of  Eodor  1 
shall  leave  quite  out  of  my  list,  because  there  we 
so  many  scruples  and  objections  against  that 
story  i  and  as  I  shall  not  dispute  with  the  scrip* 
ture,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  so  mocb 
deference  for  the  dignity  of  the  Devil,  aa  not  to 
determine  rashly  how  far  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  every  old  (witch)  woman,  to  call  him  up  when- 
ever  she  pleases,  and  that  he  must  come,  what- 
ever the  pretence  is,  or  whatever  butinrss  «i 
consequence  he  may  be  engaged  in.  as  often  ai  it 
is  needful  for  her  to  pa  wa  for  half*a-crowB|  or 
perhaps  less  than  half  the  money. 

Kor  will  I  undertake  to  tell  you,  titl  1  bast 
talked  farther  with  him  about  it,  bow  tut  1h€ 
Devil  is  concerned  to  discover  frauds,  detect 
murders,  reveal  secrets,  and  especially  to  tell 
where  any  money  is  hid,  and  show  iblki  where  tt 
find  it;  it  is  an  odd  thing  that  Stun  should 
think  it  of  consequence  to  come  and  tell  o$ 
where  such  a  miser  hid  a  strong  bot,  or  where 
such  an  old  woman  buried  her  chamber-pot  full 
of  money,  the  value  of  all  which  is  perhaps  but  a 
trifle,  when  at  the  same  time  be  lets  so  maciy 
veins  of  go1d»  so  many  unexhausted  mines,  nay. 
mountains  of  silver,  as,  we  may  drpend  upon  it, 
are  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  which  it 
would  be  BO  much  to  the  good  of  whole  natloot 
io  discover,  lie  siilt  lherc»  and  txevtif  say  ooe 
ivord  of  them  to  an)body.  Besides,  how  doii 
the  D^vil  s  doing  things  so  foreign  to 
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ftnd  fa  out  of  liis  way,  agree  with  the  rest  of  bis 
ehoracter ;  oamciy,  showing  a  kmd  of  friendly 
diiposiiion  to  mankind»  or  dotog  beneficent 
things?  This  is  bo  bent^ath  Satan's  quality,  and 
looks  fo  Walcj  tbiu  I  scaree  know  what  to  say 
to  it ;  but  that  which  i?  still  more  pungent  in  the' 
case  U»  tbcic  things  arc  io  out  of  his  road,  and 
■o  foreign  to  his  ccillin^'^  that  it  shocks  our  faith 
in  them,  and  seems  to  cUah  with  all  the  jusi 
noi?oo«  we  have  of  him*  and  or  his  business  in 
the  world.  The  hkc  is  to  be  said  of  those  little 
merry  turns  we  bring  him  in  acting  with  us,  and 
npon  Uf,  upon  trifling  and  simple  occasions,  such 
as  tumbling  chairs  and  stools  about  the  bouse, 
letting  pots  and  vessels  bottom  upward,  tossing 
the  gbss  and  crockery  w%irc  about  without  break 
log;  and  such  like  mean  fboHdh  thinj^s,  beneath 
Ihe  dfg-nity  of  the  Devil,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is 
rather  employed  in  setting  the  world  with  tlie 
bottom  upward,  tumbling  kinf*s  and  crowns 
about,  and  dashing  the  nations  one  against 
another;  raising  tempests  and  storms^  whether 
at  sea  or  on  shore ;  and,  in  a  word,  doing  eapital 
mischiefs  suitable  to  his  nature,  and  n^eeable 
to  bis  name,  Devil ;  and  suited  to  that  circum 
stance  of  bis  condition,  which  I  have  fully  rcpre- 
sentiid  In  the  primitive  part  of  his  exiled  state. 

Bot  to  bring  in  the  Devil  playing  at  push-pin 
with  the  world,  or  like  Domitian  catching  flics. 
that  ii  to  tay,  doing  nothin;?  to  the  purpose ; 
this  is  not  on(y  deluding  ourselves,  but  pitlting  a 
iiur  upon  th(}  Devil  himself ;  and,  I  say,  I  shall 
not  dishonour  Satan  so  tnuch  ns  to  suppose  any 
thing  in  it :  however,  as  I  must  have  a  cflTo  too 
how  I  take  away  the  proper  materials  of  winter 
evening  frippery,  and  leave  the  goo4  wives  no- 
thing of  the  Devil  to  fright  the  childern  with,  1 
abatl  carry  the  weighty  point  no  farther.  No 
doubt  the  Devil  and  Df  Faustus  were  very  inti 
mate;  I  should  rob  you  of  n  very  significant 
proverb,*  if  1  thou  Id  so  ranch  as  doubt  it ;  no 
doubt  the  Devil  showed  himself  in  the  gloss  to 
that  fair  lady  who  looked  in  it  to  see  where  to 
place  her  patches  ;  but  then  it  should  follow  too 
that  the  Devil  is  an  enemy  to  the  ladies  wearing 
patches,  and  that  has  some  diflicultici  in  it  which 
we  cannot  so  easily  reconcile ;  but  we  must  tell 
the  stor}',  and  leave  out  the  consequences. 

But  to  come  to  niore  remark  abEe  things,  and 
In  which  the  Devil  has  thought  lit  to  act  in  a 
figure  more  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  on  occa- 
sions consistent  with  himself ;  take  the  story  oT 
the  appearance  of  Julius  Cssar^  or  the  Devil 
iiaummg  that  murdered  emperor,  to  the  great 
Hiroot  Brutus,  who  notwithstanding  all  the  good 
tbiogt  laid  to  justify  it,  wjkM  no  less  than  a  king* 
killer  and  an  assassinator,  which  we  in  our  lan> 
gutge  call  by  a  very  good  name,  and  peculiar  to 
tbe  English  tongue,  a  rutBan. 

The  spectre  had  certainly  the  appearance  of 
Cvsar,  with  his  wounds  bleeding  fresh,  ai  If  he 
had  just   received  the  fatal  blow ;    he  had  re. 

Sroocbcd  him  with  bis  ingratitude,  with  a  Ta 
^ruUf  tu  quoque,  mi0i:  *♦  What,  thou  Brutus! 
thou,  my  adopted  M>n  !*'  now  history  seems  to 
agree  universally,  not  only  in  the  story  itself,  but 
io  the  circumstances  of  it;    we  have  only  to 


*  As  imi  a*  tlw  Devil  and  Doctor  Fatisttis.    Vulf.  Dr 
Foster. 


observe  that  the  Devil  had  certainly  power  to 
assume,  not  a  human  shape  only,  but  the  shupe 
of  Julius  Caosar  in  particular. 
I  Had  Brutus  beeti  a  timorous,  eonscicnce>har. 
ried,  weak-headed  wretch,  hod  he  been  under  the 
j  horror  of  the  guilt,  and  tcnified  with  the  dungers 
I  that  were  before  him  at  that  time,  we  might  sug- 
gest that  he  was  overrun  ivith  the  vapours,  that  the 
terrors  which  were  upoii  his  mind  disordered  himt 
that  his  bead  was  delirious  and  prcposse&sed,  and 
that  his  fancy  only  placed  Cssar  so  continually 
iu  his  eye,  that  it  realized  him  to  his  imagination, 
and  lie  believed  he  saw  him :  with  many  other  sug- 
gested diliiculties  to  invalidate  the  story,  and 
render  the  reality  of  It  doubtful. 

Bat  the  contrary,  to  an  extreme,  was  the  case 
of  Brutus ;  his  known  character  placed  him 
above  the  pnwer  of  all  hypoehondriacs,  or  fan- 
ciful delusions ;  Brutus  was  of  a  true  Romnu 
spirit,  a  hold  hero,  of  an  intrepid  couraj^c ;  one 
that  scorned  to  fear  even  the  Devil,  as  the  story 
allows:  besides,  he  gloried  in  the  action;  there 
could  be  no  terror  of  mind  upon  him  ;  he  valued 
himself  upon  it,  as  done  in  the  service  of  liberty, 
and  the  cauf^o  of  his  country-,  and  was  so  far 
from  being  frighted  at  the  Devil  in  the  worst 
shape,  that  he  spoke  first  to  him.  and  asked  him, 
"  What  an  ihou  ?"  and  when  he  was  cited  to 
sec  him  again  at  Philippi,  answered,  with  a 
gallantry  that  knew  no  fear,  **  Well,  t  will  see 
thee  there."  Whatever  the  Devil's  husincsi  was 
with  Brutus,  Ibis  is  certain,  according  to  all  tbe 
historians  who  give  us  the  account  of  it,  that 
Brutus  discovered  no  fear ;  be  did  not,  like  Saul 
at  Endor,  falf  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  I  Sam. 
xxviii,  20,  "Then  Saul  fell  all  along  upon  the 
earth,  and  there  was  no  strength  in  him,  and 
was  sore  afraid.**  In  a  word,  I  see  no  room  to 
charge  Brutus  with  being  overrun  with  tbe 
hyppo,  or  with  vapours,  or  with  fright  and 
terror  of  mind;  bnt  he  saw  the  Devil,  that  is 
certain,  and  wiih  eyes  open,  his  courage  not  at 
all  daunted,  hts  mind  resolute,  and  with  the 
utmost  compostire  spoke  to  him,  replied  to  bis 
answer,  and  defied  his  summons  to  death,  which 
indeed  he  feared  not,  as  appeared  afterward. 

I  come  next  to  an  Instanee  as  eminent  in  his- 
tory ns  the  other  j  this  was  in  Charles  VI,  of 
France,  sumamed  '  The  Beloved  ;  who  riding 
over  the  forest  near  Mans,  a  ghastly,  frighthil 
fellow  (that  is  to  say,  the  Devil  so  clothed  iii 
human  vixor)  c^me  up  to  his  horse,  and  taking 
hold  of  his  bridle,  stopped  him,  with  the  addition 
of  these  words,  *•  Slop,  king,  whither  go  you  ? 
ynii  arc  betrayed  !*'  and  immediately  disappeared. 
It  is  true,  the  king  had  been  distempered  in  hts 
head  before,  and  so  he  might  have  been  deceived, 
and  we  might  have  charged  it  to  the  account  of 
a  whimsical  brain,  or  the  power  of  his  imagina- 
tion; but  (his  was  in  the  face  of  his  attendants, 
several  of  his  great  officers,  courtiers,  and  prineci 
of  the  biood  being  with  him,  who  all  saw  the  man, 
heard  the  words,  ond  immediately,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, lost  sight  of  the  spectre,  who  vanished 
from  them  all. 

Two  witnesses  will  convict  a  murderer,  why 
not  a  traitor?  This  must  be  the  old  gcntlemon, 
emblematically  so  called,  or  who  must  it  be? 
nay,  who  eUe  could  it  be  ?  His  ugliness  is  not 
the  cose,  though  ugly  as  tbe  Devil,  it  a  proverb 
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in  hli  favour;  but  vimtahing  out  of  sight  U  an 
e«8eat!al  to  a  spirit,  and  to  an  evil  tptrit  in  our 
limPB  esppeiallj. 

Tbesc  are  some  of  the  Devil's  extraordiDarieSt 
nnd  it  must  he  conresscd  they  are  oot  the  most 
a^rceabte  lo  manlsind,  for  si)iz]ctime&  he  takes 
upon  biiu  to  disorder  his  friends  very  much  on 
the&i;  occasions,  as  in  the  above  case  of  Char!es 
V I  of  France  ;  the  king,  I  hey  say,  was  really  de- 
mented ever  after  ;  that  i»,  as  wc  vulgarly,  bui 
not  alwavs  improperly,  express  it,  he  was  really 
frighted  out  of  his  wiU,  Whether  tho  malicious 
Devil  intended  it  bo  or  not  is  not  c«riain,  though 
it  was  not  so  foreign  to  his  partkutar  disposition 
ir  he  did. 

But  where  he  is  more  intimatti,  wc  are  told  he 
appears  in  a  manner  less  disagreeable,  and  there 
hi;  Is  u)orc  properly  a  familiar  spirit ;  Ibat  is,  in 
shorl,  a  devil  of  their  acquaintance :  it  is  true, 
the  ancients  understand  the  word,  a  familiar 
spirit,  to  be  one  of  the  kluda  o(  possession  ;  but 
if  it  serves  our  turn  as  well  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  an  intimate  duvil,  or  a  devil  visitant,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  as  near  in  the  literal 
sense  and  acceptation  of  the  word  as  the  other  ; 
nay,  it  must  bo  allowed  it  is  a  irery  great  piece 
of  fmniUarity  in  the  Devil  to  make  visits,  and 
■bow  none  of  his  disagreeables,  not  to  appear 
formid'ible,  or  in  the  £hap«  of  what  he  b,  respect- 
fully withholding  hin  dismal  part,  in  compoiiioD 
to  the  infirmities  of  hb  friends* 

Jt  is  true,  Sat^in  may  be  obliged  to  make  dif- 
fcreiit  oppcaraaccs  ns  the  several  circumstances 
at  thiofs  call  for  it ;  la  some  cuts  he  makes  bis 
public  entry,  and  then  he  must  show  himself  tn 
his  habit  of  rcrcmony  j  in  other  cases  be  comes 
upon  private  bujincss,  and  th«fn  he  appears  in 
difgui&c ;  in  some  public  cases  be  may  think  Gl 
to  be  iiicop^t  atid  then  he  appears  dressed  a  ia 
mns*iue ;  so  they  tay  be  appeared  at  the  famous 
St  Bartholomew  wedding  at  Paris,  where  he  came 
in  dressed  up  like  a  trumpeter,  danced  in  hii  habir, 
sounded  a  levct,  and  then  went  out  and  rung  the 
alarm  bell  (which  was  the  signal  to  brgin  the 
nuusocre)  half  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed, 
test  the  king's  mind  should  alter  and  his  heart  fail 
him. 

If  the  story  be  not  made  upon  bim  (for  we 
should  not  slander  the  Devil),  it  should  seem,  be 
won  not  tho rou^hU  fill isficd  in  King  Charles  IX's 
steadiness  in  hi*  cuuse ;  for  the  kinjf,  it  seems, 
had  rehkxcd  a  little  once  before,  and  S:itaa  might 
be  afraid  he  would  fall  off  again,  and  so  prtnent 
the  exceuttOQ  j  others  say,  the  king  did  relent 
immediately  after  the  ringing  the  alurm  bell,  but 
ihat  then  It  was  too  late,  the  work  i^as  begun, 
and  the  rage  of  blood  having  been  lot  looic 
among  the  people,  there  was  no  recuhing  tne 
order*  If  the  Devil  was  thus  brought  to  ihe 
noCMliiy  of  a  secret  manA;£i:ment,  it  must  be 
Qvrnad  he  did  it  dexterously ;  but  1  h^ive  not 
authority  enough  Ibr  the  story  to  charge  him  wiib 
the  particulars,  so  I  leave  it  au  croc, 

I  have  much  better  vouchers  for  the  story 
following,  which  J  had  so  snlomiily  contirmed  by 
one  that  lived  in  the  family,  that  I  never  doubted 
the  truth  of  it.  There  livetl,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Benoet  Fyok,  near  the  Roynl  Exchange,  an 
honest  poor  widow  woman,  who,  her  husband 
being  lately  dead,  took  lodgers  into  her  hoti2€ ; 


I  that  is.  she  Zct  out  some  of  her  roomi  ia  ordM 
to  lessen  her  own  charge  of  rent  -,  acnoi^^  tlw 
rej^t,  she  let  her  garrets  to  a  warkliig  wifceh 
whci'l  maker,  or  one  some  way  ooiio«ilied  It 
making  the  movemeoti  of  watchea,  and  i»lia 
worked  for  those  ihopkeepert  who  tell  fratdM% 
as  IS  usual. 

It  happened  that  a  man  and  woman  went  «p 
to  speak  with  thb  movemeDt  maker  upon  loac 
business  which  related  to  his  trade,  and  whc« 
tliey  were  near  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  (garret 
door  where  he  usually  worked  being  wide  op«Q, 
they  saw  the  poor  mau  (the  watchmaker.  Of 
wfaeelmakcf)  had  hanged  himself  upon  a  bean 
xvbich  was  left  open  iu  the  room  a  little  lower 
than  the  plaster  or  ceiling:  surprised  at  the 
sight,  the  wom^n  stopped,  and  oric^  out  io  tlie 
man  who  was  behind  her  oa  the  staira  that  tit 
should  run  up  and  cut  the  poor  creature  do«n. 

At  that  very  moment  comes  a  man  haatily 
from  another  part  of  the  room  which  thef  upon 
thu  stairs  could  not  see,  bringing  a  joiot  stool  la 
hii  hand,  as  if  in  great  haste,  and  set«  it  dowo  jo»i 
by  the  wretch  that  was  hanged,  and  getUog  up 
as  hastily  upon  it,  pulls  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket, 
and,  taking  hold  of  the  rope  with  one  of  hii 
hands,  beckoned  to  the  woman  and  the  man  be- 
hind her  with  his  head,  as  if  to  stop  and  not 
come  up,  showing  them  the  knife  io  htt  other 
handt  as  if  be  was  juit  going  to  cut  the  poor  maa 
down. 

Upon  this  the  woman  stopped  awhile,  but  tht 
man,  who  stood  on  the  joiot  stool,  continued  witb 
hh  hand  nod  knife  ai  if  fumbling  at  the  knot,  tot 
did  not  yet  cut  the  man  down;  at  which  tht 
woman  cried  out  agaio*  and  the  man  behind 
called  to  her,  "'  Go  up,"  says  be,  **  and  help 
man  tipon  the  stool!"  supposing  something  ' 
dered.  But  the  man  upon  the  stool  made  signi 
to  I  hem  again  to  be  quiet,  and  not  come  on,  as  if 
saying,  1  shall  do  it  immediately ;  then  be  msdt 
two  strokes  with  bis  knife,  as  if  cutting  the  rope, 
and  then  stopped  again ;  and  still  the  poor  man 
was  hanging,  and  consequentiy  dying  :  upon  :his 
the  woman  on  the  stairs  cried  out  to  him,  **  Whtf 
alls  you  ?  Why  don't  you  cut  the  poor  man 
down?'*  And  the  man  behind  her  having  no 
more  patience,  thrusts  by  her,  and  said  to  her, 
**  Let  me  come,  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  do  it  ;**  §ttA 
vith  that  runs  up  and  forward  into  the  room  to 
the  man  ;,  but  when  he  came  there,  behold  the 
poor  man  was  there  hanging;  but  no  man  with  a 
knife  or  joiot  stool,  or  any  such  thing  to  be  sMtt, 
all  that  was  spectre  and  delu&ion«  in  order,  ne 
doubt,  to  let  the  poor  creature  that  hod  hanged 
bimicif  periih  aod  expire* 

1  he  man  was  so  frighted  and  turpriaedf  thiL 
with  all  the  courage  he  had  before,  he  droppea 
on  the  Ooor  as  one  dead,  and  the  wonuuw  et  m^ 
was  fain  to  cut  the  poor  man  down  with  a  pair 
of  scistafs.  and  had  much  to  do  to  effect  It. 

As  I  have  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  ol  ihli 
stor}',  whicli  I  had  from  persooi  oa  wbam 
honesty  I  could  depend,  so  I  tbiok  It  needa  rmf 
Utile  trouble  to  convince  us  who  the  man  Ofion 
the  itool  must  be,  and  that  it  was  the  De«i)  who 
placed  himself  ther^  in  order  to  Goiih  the  mnrte 
of  the  man  who  he  had,  devlUlike,  tetnpied  b»> 
fore,  and  prevailed  with,  to  be  hit  owa  0»ten- 
tioner.     Besides,  it  corresponds  to  w«tl  vfttll  Ihe 


Devil'f  Dattiiv,  and  with  hii  bufioesii  viz.,  that  of 
a  murderer,  ibat  I  never  questioned  it ;  nor  can 
I  tbiak  we  wrong  the  Devil  at  all  to  cbarge  bim 
with  it. 

N.  B,  I  cannot  be  poaitive,  in  the  remaining 
p>art  of  thia  itory,  vis.,  wbetber  tbe  mao  was  cut 
down  toon  enough  to  be  recovered,  or  wbether 
the  Devil  carried  hit  point,  and  kept  off  tbe  m&n 
and  woinao  till  it  wai  too  late ;  but,  be  it  which 
it  will,  It  ii  plain  be  did  bi£  devili&h  endeavour, 
and  staid  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  again. 

We  have  many  solid  tales  well  atleated*  aa 
well  io  biKtory  a»  ia  the  reports  of  honest  people, 
who  could  not  be  deceived,  intimatinj^  tbe  Dcvira 
penooal  appearance^  Bome  in  one  ptacei  aome  in 
■oother ;  aa  alao  aometimca  in  one  habit  or  dress, 
and  aometimea  in  another;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ierved,  that  in  none  of  those  which  are  most  like 
to  be  real,  and  in  which  there  is  least  of  fancy 
and  vapour,  you  have  any  mention  of  the  cloven 
foot,  wbich  rather  seems  to  be  a  mere  invention 
of  men  (and,  perhaps,  chie%  of  those  who  had  a 
cloven  understanding),  I  mean  a  shallow  kind  of, 
craft,  the  effect  of  an  empty  and  simple  head, 
Ihinking-.by  such  a  well-meant  though  weak  fraud, 
to  represent  the  Devil  to  the  old  women  and 
children  of  the  age,  with  some  addition  suitable 
to  the  weakness  of  their  intellects,  and  suited  to 
making  them  afraid  oF  him. 

I  have  another  account  of  a  person  who  tra 
veiled  upwards  of  four  years  with  the  Devil  in 
his  company,  and  convened  moat  intimately  with 
him  all  the  while;  nay,  if  I  may  believe  the 
Story,  he  kaew  moU  part  of  the  time*  that  he  was 
tbe  Devils  and  yet  conversed  with  him,  nnd  that 
very  profitably,  for  he  performed  many  very  use- 
ful services  for  him,  and  constantly  preserved 
him  from  tbe  danger  of  wolves  and  wild  beasts 
which  the  country  he  travelkd  through  was  in- 
tolerably foil  of.  Where,  by  I  be  wny,  you  are  to 
understand,  that  the  wolves  and  heura  in  those 
couniries  knew  the  Devil,  whatever  disguiso  he 
went  in ;  or  that  the  Devil  has  some  way  to 
fright  bears  and  such  creatures  more  than  we 
know  of.  Nor  could  this  Devil  evi'r  b^e  prevailed 
upon  to  hurt  him  or  any  of  his  company.  This 
account  has  an  mnumc-rable  number  of  dlrertinj? 
iacidenu  attending  it ;  but  they  are  equal  to  all 
the  rest  in  bulk,  and  therefore  too  long  for  ibis 
book* 

i  find,  too,  upon  some  more  ordinary  occasions, 
the  Devil  has  appeared  to  several  people  at  their 
caU  1  (his,  indited,  shows  abundance  of  good 
humour  in  him*  considering  him  as  a  devil,  and 
tliat  be  was  mighty  complaisant :  nay,  some,  they 
tell  us,  have  a  power  to  raite  the  Devil  whenever 
they  think  fit  ;  thii  I  cannot  bring  the  Devil  to  a 
level  with,  unlets  I  should  allow  hira  to  be  nrrvus 
gerv&rum^  as  another  devil  in  disguise  ^^alls  him- 
self I  subjected  to  every  old  wizard's  call ;  or  that 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  appearing  on  auch 
and  inch  particular  occasions,  whoever  it  ia  thai 
calls  him  ;  which  would  bring  tbe  Devil's  cir- 
comstances  to  a  pitch  of  slavery  which  E  ace  no 
reason  to  believe  of  them. 

Here  also  I  musl.  take  notict;  again,  th  it 
though  I  say  the  Devil  when  I  speak  of  ail  Ibese 
a|)paritions,  whelhtr  of  a  f;reatcr  or  lesser  kind, 
yet  I  am  not  obl'ged  to  suppose  S.itan  himaeif  in 
person  is  concerned  to  show  hims^ir,  but  tbai 


some  of  his  agents,  deputies,  and  servaou,  are 
sent  to  that  purpose,  and  directed  what  disguise 
of  flesh  and  btood  to  put  on,  as  may  bo  suitable 
to  tbe  occasion. 

Tbb  seemi  to  be  the  only  way  to  reconcile  all 
those  simple  and  ridiculous  appearances  which 
not  Satan,  but  bis  emissaries  (which  we  old 
women  call  imps)  sometimes  make,  and  the  moan 
and  sorry  employment  they  are  put  to :  tbus 
Fame  tells  us  of  a  certain  witch  of  quality,  who 
called  the  Devil  once  to  carry  her  over  a  brook 
where  the  water  was  swelled  with  a  hasty  rain, 
and  lashed  him  soundly  with  her  whip  for  letting 
her  Udyihlp  fall  into  the  water  before  she  was 
quite  over*  Thus  also,  as  Fame  tells  us,  she  set 
the  Devil  to  work,  and  made  him  build  Crow- 
land  abbey,  where  there  was  no  foundation  to  be 
round,  only  for  disturbing  the  workmen  a  little 
who  were  first  set  about  it.  So  It  seems  another 
laborious  devil  was  obliged  to  dig  the  great  ditch 
across  the  country  from  tbe  fen  country  to  the 
edge  of  Sujfolk  and  Essex ;  which,  however,  be 
has  preserved  the  reputation  of,  and  where  it 
crosses  Newmarket  heath  it  is  called  Devil's  ditch 
to  this  day. 

Another  piece  of  punishment  no  doubt  it  was^ 
when  the  Devil  was  obliged  to  bring  the  atones 
out  of  Wales  into  Wiltshire,  to  build  Stone* 
henge.  How  this  was  ordered  in  those  days, 
when  it  seems  they  kept  Satan  to  hard  labour,  J 
know  not ;  I  believe  it  must  be  registered  among 
the  ancient  pieces  of  art  which  are  lost  in  the 
world,  sueh  as  melting  of  atone,  painting  of  glass, 
Ike.  Certainly  I  bey  had  the  Devil  under  eorrec- 
iion  in  those  days  j  that  is  to  say,  those  lesser 
sorts  of  devils;  but  1  cannot  think  that  (he 
muckle  thief  Devil, as  they  call  him  in  tbe  north, 
the  Grand  Seignior  Devil  of  all,  ivua  ever  reduced 
to  discipline.  What  devil  it  was  that  Dumtan 
look  by  the  nose  with  bis  red-hot  toog^s  1  have 
not  yet  es  a  mined  antiquity  enough  Io  be  certain 
of,  any  more  than  1  can  be  certain  what  devil  it 
was  that  St  Francis  phiyed  so  many  warm  tricks 
with,  »nd  made  bim  run  nwiiy  from  him  so  often  t 
however,  I  his  1  take  upon  mo  to  say,  io  the 
Devil's  bchalC  timt  it  could  not  be  our  Satan, 
the  arc b- devil  of  all  devils,  of  whom  I  have  been 
tulkino;  so  lou'i* 

Now,  is  ii  unworthy  the  occasion  to  take 
notice  th-it  we  really  wrong  the  Devil,  and  speak 
of  hiui  very  much  to  hl&  disadvantage,  when  we 
say  of  such  a  great  lord,  or  of  tuch  a  lady  of 
quality,  1  think  ilie  devil  is  in  your  grace:  no, 
no,  Satan  bus  oth«r  business,  he  very  rarely  pos- 
sesses f— Is  ;  besides,  some  are  %o  far  from  hav- 
ing the  Devil  in  them,  that  they  are  really 
transmigrated  inio  the  very  essence  of  the  DovU 
them^lves  ;  and  others  again  not  trantmlgrattd^ 
or  assimilated,  but  indeed  and  In  truth  show  Of 
that  they  are  to  have  mere  native  devils  in  every 
pArt  and  parcel  of  them,  ami  that  the  rest  is  only 
masque  and  disguise.  Thus,  If  rige^  envy,  pride, 
and  revenge  can  constitute  the  pans  of  a  Devil* 
why  shnuld  not  a  1  idy  of  such  quality,  in  whom 
(ill  those  extr-iordioaiM  s  abound,  have  a  right  to 
the  title  of  being  n  dovd  really  and  substantially, 
jiod  to  all  iotrnti  and  purpose*,  in  (he  most  per* 
fpct  «nd  absriluie  sense,  according  to  the  most 
rxq*it8tir  dt^srripiiuiis  of  devils  already  given  by 
me  or  anybmiy  eisi* }    and  even  just  as  Joan  of 
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Arc  or  Joan  Queen  of  N-iplc*  were,  who  were 
both  flCDt  home  to  tholr  native  country  aa  soon  as 
it  was  discovered  that  I  hey  were  fpaI  devils,  and 
that  Satan  acknowledged  I  hem  in  that  qtiality. 

Nor  docs  my  Lady  D****"4s'a  wearini|T  some- 
tiincs  a  case  of  humanity  about  her,  CftJled 
flesh  and  blood,  nt  nil  niter  the  case ;  for 
so  it  is  evident,  according  to  oyr  present  hypo- 
thesis, Satan  has  been  always  allowed  to  do 
upon  urgent  occasions ;  ay,  and  to  make  bis  pcr- 
tonu!  appearance  as  such*  amonff  even  the  sods 
and  daughters  of  God  too,  as  well  as  among  the 
children  of  men  ;  and  therefore  her  grace  may 
have  appeared  io  the  shape  of  a  Hnc  lady,  at  long 
as  ahe  has  beco  supposed  to  do,  without  any 
impeachment  of  her  just  clairo  to  the  title  of 
devil ;  which  being  her  true  and  natural  original, 
she  ought  not,  nor  indeed  shall  not,  by  mc,  be 
dt'uied  her  shapes  of  honour^  whenever  she 
pleases  lo  declare  for  a  rc-assumptlon. 

And  farther,  to  give  every  truth  its  dac  illtis^ 
t ration,  this  need  not  be  thought  so  strange,  and 
IS  far  from  being  unjust ;  her  grnce  (as  she,,  it 
mny  be,  is  now  styled)  has  not  acted,  at  least  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  so  unworthy  hir  great  and  OJus- 
tfious  original,  that  wc  should  think  she  has  lost 
anything  by  walking  about  the  world  so  many 
yean  In  apparition :  but  to  give  her  the  due 
homtiige  of  her  quAlity,  she  ha^  acted  as  conso 
nant  to  the  essence  and  nature  of  Devil,  which 
ftUe  has  such  a  claim  t4>»  as  was  eonsisknt  with 
the  needful  reserve  of  her  present  disguise* 

Nor  shall  wc  lead  the  reader  into  any  mistake 
concerning  thlt  part  of  our  work,  a^  if  this  was 
or  is  meant  to  be  a  particular  satire  upon  the 
D******s  of  ♦•*♦♦♦♦♦*♦*,  and  upon  her  only,  as  if 
we  had  no  devilg  among  us  in  the  phenomena  of 
^r  ladiei  but  ihis  one:  if  Satan  would  be  so 
boneit  to  ui  as  he  might  be  (and  it  would  be 
very  tngenuous  in  him,  that  must  be  acknow. 
ledged,  to  give  us  a  little  of  his  illymination  in 
this  case)  we  should  soon  be  able  to  unmask  a 
great  many  notable  figures  among  us  to  our  real 
■arprise. 

Indeed  it  is  a  point  worth  our  further  inquiry, 
aod  would  be  i  tiiscovcry  many  wayt  to  our  ad* 
vantage,  were  we  blessed  with  it,  to  see  how 
many  real  devils  we  have  walking  up  and  down 
the  world  in  mask,  and  how  many  hoop  petti, 
coats  complete  the  entire  mask  that  disguises 
the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  that  thing  called  wo- 
man. 

hi  for  the  men,  nature  has  satisfled  herself  in 
letting  them  be  their  own  disguise,  and  in  suf^ 
fering  them  to  ijct  the  old  women,  as  old  women 
are  vulgarly  understood,  in  matters  of  couticil 
and  politici;  but  if  at  any  time  they  have  occa- 
sion for  the  Devil  in  person,  they  are  obliged  to 
call  him  to  their  aid  In  such  shape  as  he  pleases 
to  make  use  of  pro  hac  vice ;  and  of  all  those 
ahtipes«  the  most  agreeable  to  him  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  female  of  quality,  in  which  he  has  in3. 
nitc  opportunity  to  act  lo  perfection  what  part 
voever  he  is  called  {□  for 

How  happy  arc  those  people  who  they  aay 
have  the  particular  qualiiy,  or  acquired  habit, 
called  tbe  second  sight  j  one  sort  of  whom,  they 
UM  uta,  ere  able  to  distmgviish  the  Devil  in  what- 
ever case  or  outiide  of  flesh  and  blood  he  is 
pleaicd  to  put  on,  and  cocuequeutty  couJd  know 


the  Devil  wherever  they  met  him?  Wert  1 
blest  with  this  excelloDt  and  useful  aca^mpLislK 
ment,  how  pleasant  would  it  be,  and  bow  irould 
it  particularly  gratify  my  spleen*  mud  all  thct 
which  J,  in  common  with  my  fellow  - 
carry  about  mc,  called  ill-nature,  to  at 
Mall,  or  at  the  entrance  to  any  of  oar 
of  beauties,  and  point  them  out  as  they  pais 
with  this  particular  mark.  That's  a  devil ;  ihit 
Rue  young  toast  is  a  devil ;  there's  «  devil  dnat 
in  a  new  habit  for  the  boll ;  there's  a  devil  in  t 
coach  and  six,  cum  aim.  In  ihorti  it  woaldl 
make  a  merry  world  among  ns  if  we  could  bot 
enter  upon  some  proper  method  of  sueb  diierf- 
mi nations  :  but,  lawr*d,  what  a  barrkuie  would 
it  raise,  if,  tike  ♦»♦•»*•,  who  tbcy  say  tcoorfed 
the  Devil  to  oflcn  that  he  dunt  not  oome  oetr 
him  in  any  shape  whatever,  we  coold  find  tPM 
new  method  out  to  make  tbe  Devil  anmaak,  tihe 
the  angel  Uriel,  who,  Mr  Milton  tayt,  had  aa 
enchanted  spear^  with  which,  if  he  did  bat  %awk 
the  Devil,  in  wbntever  disguise  be  bad  pat  on,  ft 
obliged  him  immediately  to  start  up,  and  straw 
himself  in  his  true  original  shape,  mere  Devil  u 
he  was. 

This  would  do  nicely,  and  aa  I,  who  am  oiig^ 
naOy  a  projector,  have  spent  some  time  apoB  tra 
study,  and  doubt  not  in  a  little  time  to  finiih  ny 
engine,  which  I  am  contriving,  to  screw  tbe  Df«9 
out  of  ever}'hody  or  anybody;  I  question  not, 
when  I  have  brouj^ht  it  to  perfection,  bat  I  thiO 
make  most  excellent  discoveries  by  tt  ;  aod,  be* 
Btdes  the  many  extraordinary  advantages  of  it  le 
human  society,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  make  good 
sport  in  the  world  too ;  wherefore,  when  I  pob» 
lish  my  proposals,  and  divide  it  into  shares,  §m 
other  less  useful  projecti  have  been  done,  I  quci* 
tion  not,  for  all  the  severe  acu  lately  pooed 
against  bubbles,  but  I  shall  get  tahierilieii 
enough,  &c. 

In  a  word,  a  secret  power  of  discovering  wtnl 
devili  we  have  among  ns,  and  where  and  wbil 
buslnesi  they  are  doing,  would  be  a  vast  advsa^ 
tage  to  us  all ;  that  we  might  know,  amoBf  the 
crowd  of  devils  that  walk  about  the  ftrceta,  who 
are  apparitroos  and  who  are  not 

Now  I,  you  must  know,  at  oeruln  iDtemlii 
when  the  Old  Gentleman's  illuminattena  are  upm 
me,  and  when  I  have  a omething  of  an  eclalreuw 
ment  with  him,  have  some  degrees  of  this  dJaeti- 
minating  second  sight,  and  therefore   it  it  do 


strange  thing  for  me  to  tell  a  great  manv  of  Dsy 
acquaintance  that  they  are  really  deviu,  wkm, 
they  themselves  know  nothing  of  tbe  mallvt 
sometimes,  indeed,  I  find  it  pretty  hard  to  cok 
vincc  them  of  it,  or,  at  least,  they  are  very  q»- 
willing  to  own  It,  but  it  is  not  the  lea  lO  for 
that. 

1  had  a  long  discourse  upon  this  mbjeet  eM 
day  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  my  aeqoilat- 
ance,  who  the  world  very  much  admired  ;  and  i« 
the  world  Judges  no  farther  than  they 
(and  how  should  they,  you  would  tay),  v 
her  to  be,  as  she  really  was,  a  mof  t  cbanaiag 
creature. 

To  mc,  indeed,  she  discovered  herself  mamj 
wayst  besides  the  advantage  I  had  of  my  eitra^ 
ordinary  penetration  by  tbe  magic  powers  which 
i  am  vested  with :  to  me,  I  say,  she  appeared  a 
fury,  a  tatyr,  a  fiery  UtiJe  fiend,  as  could  po»- 
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•fbly  be  drcf  ted  up  in  fioab ;  in  ibort,  she  «ppcarcd 
to  me  whiii  rc'AlJy  rhe  wai,  a,  very  devil :  It  k 
natural  fo  humao  creauircK  to  desiie  to  discover 
■ny  extraordinary  powers  they  arc  possessed  of 
iuperior  to  o;licrs»  and  this  itch  prevailing  m  me 
among  ibc  rest»  I  was  ttnpdtietit  to  let  thi«  lady 
kno«¥  that  I  undentood  her  compositioQ  pcrfcoth* 
wclJ»  iiavt  as  well  as  she  did  tierscir. 

Id  order  to  thi*,  happening  to  be  in  the  family 
once  for  &ome  day^,  and  having  the  honour  to  be 
very  iDiimatc  vi'uh  her  and  her  tiuaband  too,  I 
look  an  opportunity,  on  an  extrnordinary  oct'a- 
■ion,  frhen  she  w&s  in  the  height  of  ROod  bufnour. 
to  talk  ivith  her;  you  must  note  that,  as  [  said, 
the  lady  was  in  an  extraordinary  good  humour, 
aod  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  the 
family  fur  some  days;  but  one  evening  Sir 
Edward,  her  husband  {upon  some  very  sharp 
ftim  she  gave  to  another  gentleman,  which  made 
ftll  the  company  pleasant),  ran  to  her,  oiid  with  a 
passion  of  good  humour  took  her  in  hi?  arms, 
and  turning  fo  mc,  My»  h«?.  "  Jack»  this  wife  of 
mine  is  fall  of  wit  and  good  humour,  but  when 
she  has  a  mind  to  be  smart,  ilie  is  the  keenest 
little  devil  in  the  world  :"  this  was  alluding  to  the 
quick  turn  she  had  given  the  other  gentleman. 

**■  Is  that  the  best  language  you  can  give  your 
wife?'*  says  ray  lady.  **  O  madam.**  says  I,  *^ inch 
devili  as  you  nrc  all  i^ngcb/'  •*  Ay,  ay,"  says  my 
lady,  *'  I  know  that,  be  has  only  let  a  truth  fly 
out  that  he  does  not  undentand."  **  Look  ye 
there  now,"  says  Sir  Hdward»  "  could  anything 
but  S4jch  a  dear  devil  ai  this  have  naid  jl  thing  so 
pointed  ?  WclJ,  well*"  adds  he,  **  dcvii  to  a  lady 
in  a  man's  arms,  ii  a  word  of  divers  interpret  a* 
lioni.'*  Thus  they  rallied  for  a  good  while,  be 
holding  her  f^st  all  the  while  in  his  iirms.  and 
frequently  kissing  her,  and  at  last  it  went  off,  all 
in  sunshine  and  mirth. 

But  the  next  day,  for  t  bad  the  honour  to  lodge 
in  The  lady's  father's  hoiti«,  wberc  it  all  happened; 
1  say,  the  next  day  my  lady  begins  with  me  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  very  smartlvp  so  that  first 
1  did  not  know  whether  she  was  in  jest  or  earnest : 
**  Ay.  ay,"*  says  she,  ^*  you  men  make  nothing  of 
jour  wives  after  you  have  them,*'  alluding  to  the 
discourse  with  Sir  Edward  the  nli;ht  before < 

••  Wby>  madam,"  says  I,  ♦*  we  men.  as  you  arc 
plMicd  to  term  it,  if  we  meet  t^jth  good  wives 
irwtliip  them,  and  make  idols  of  them,  what 
sroitld  you  have  more  of  us  ?  " 

*•  No,  no/'  says  she,  •*  before  you  hare  them 
tliejr  are  angels,  but  when  you  bavo  been  in 
hMven,"  added  she,  and  smiled,  ^*  then  tbey  are 

*  Why,  madam,"*  says  I,  "  devils  arc  angels, 
yoQ  know,  and  were  the  highest  sort  of  angels 
once. 

**  Yea,"  lavs  she,  very  smartly,  *'all  devila  are 
•ngets,  but  all  angeU  are  not  devils/' 

*'  But,  madam/*  ssys  I,  *'  you  should  never 
take  it  Ul  to  be  called  devil,  you  know.*' 

"I  knowT*  says  she  hastily,  **  what  do  you 
neae  by  that  V 

*•  Why,  madam,"*  says  I,  and  looked  very 
grave  and  serious,  "  I  thooght  you  had  known 
that  t  knew  if,  or  else  I  would  not  have  said  so, 
for  I  would  not  olTcnd  you  ;  but  you  may  depend 
I  ahall  never  discover  it,  unless  you  order  me  to 
do  so  for  your  particular  service."^ 


Upon  this  she  looked  harried  and  wild,  and  bid 
me  explain  myself. 

I  told  her  I  wag  ready  to  csptuio  myself,  if  ahe 
would  give  mc  her  word  she  would  not  resent  it, 
and  would  take  nothing  ill. 

She  gave  me  her  word  solemnly  she  would  not, 
though  like  a  true  devil,  she  broke  her  promise 
with  me  all  at  once. 

Wei!,  however,  being  unconcerned  whether 
ahe  kepi  her  word  or  no,  I  began  by  telling  her 
that  f  h.id  not  long  since  oblained  the  second 
sight,  nnd  had  come  years  studied  rougic,  by 
which  I  could  penetrate  into  many  things,  which 
to  ordinary  perceptions  were  invisible,  and  had 
some  glasses,  by  the  help  of  which  I  could  see 
into  all  visionary  or  imaginary  appearances  in  a 
djficrcnt  manner  than  other  people  did. 

»' Very  well/'  soys  she,  **  suppose  yoa  caoi 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  '* 

J  told  her  it  was  nothing  to  her  any  farther 
than  that  as  »he  knew  herself  to  be  originally  not 
the  same  creuturc  she  seemed  to  be,  but  was  of  u 
sublime,  angelic  original ;  so,  by  the  help  of  my 
recited  art,  I  knew  it  too,  and  so  far  it  might  re- 
late to  her 

•*  Very  fine,'*  says  she,  **  so  you  would  make  a 
devi!  of  me  indeed/' 

1  took  that  occasion  to  tell  her  1  would  make 
nothing  of  her  but  what  she  was ;  that  1  supposed 
she  knew  well  enough  God  Almighty  never 
thought  fit  to  make  any  human  creoturo  so  per* 
feet  and  completely  beautiful  as  she  wns,  but  that 
such  were  also  reserved  for  igurcg  to  be  assumed 
by  nngcU  of  one  kind  or  others 

She  rallied  me  upon  that,  and  told  me  thai 
would  not  bring  mc  off.  for  1  had  not  determined 
her  for  ftnythiog  ongt'lic*  but  a  mere  drvil ;  and 
how  could  I  flatter  her  with  being  handsome  and 
a  devil  both  at  the  same  time? 

I  told  her,  as  Satan,  whom  we  abusively  called 
devil,  was  an  immortal  seraph,  nnd  of  an  origiiud 
angelic  nature,  to  abstracted  from  anything 
wicked,  he  was  a  roost  glorious  being ;  »hat  when 
he  thought  fit  to  encase  himself  with  flesh,  and 
walk  about  in  disguise,  it  was  in  his  power 
equally  with  the  other  angels  to  make  the  form 
be  took  upon  himself  be  as  be  thought  fit,  beauti- 
ful or  deformed. 

Here  she  disputed  the  possibility  of  that,  and 
after  eharrring  me  faintly  v>hh.  flattering  her  face, 
told  me  the  Devil  could  not  be  represented  by 
iin>  thing  handsome,  alleging  our  constant  pic- 
turing th«  DovU  in  all  the  frightful  appearances 
imaginable. 

1  told  her  we  wronged  him  very  much  in  that, 
and  quoted  St  Francis,  to  whom  the  Devil  fro« 
quently  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  most  inoom- 
parnhty  beautiful  naked  womon,  to  allure  him, 
and  what  means  he  used  to  turn  the  appearance 
into  a  devil  again,  and  how  he  effiECied  if. 

She  put  by  the  discourse,  and  returned  to  that 
of  angels,  and  insisted  thai  angels  did  not  always 
assume  beautiful  appearanoes;  that  sometimea 
they  appeared  in  terrible  shapes,  but  that  when 
they  did  not,  it  was  ai  best  only  amiable  faces,  not 
exquisite  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  not  hold, 
that  to  be  handsome,  should  always  render  them 
suspected. 

I  told  her  that  the  Devil  had  more  occasion  to 
form  beauties  than  other  angets  had,  his  tusiacfs 
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being  principally  to  deceive  and  ensnare  man- 
kind. And  ttien  I  gave  bcr  some  eiamplet  upon 
the  whole. 

I  found  by  her  discourse  the  was  wiUing^ 
enough  to  pass  for  an  angel,  but  it  vvas  the 
hardest  thingf  in  ihc  world  to  convioco  her  that 
■he  was  a  devil,  and  she  would  not  come  into  that 
by  any  means;  ihc  argued  that  I  knew  her 
father,  and  that  her  mother  was  a  very  i^ood 
woman,  and  was  delivered  of  her  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  that  there  was  such  and  such  iitdics 
who  were  present  in  the  room  when  she  was 
born,  and  that  bad  often  told  her  so, 

I  told  her  that  was  nothinii^  in  such  a  case  as 
hers ;  that  when  the  old  gentleman  Lnd  occasion 
to  transform  himself  into  a  fine  lady,  he  could 
easily  dispose  of  a  child,  and  place  himself  in  tha 
cradle  instead  of  it,  when  the  nurse  or  mother 
were  asleep  j  nay,  or  when  they  were  broad 
awake  either,  it  was  the  same  tbtnjp  to  blm ;  and 
J  quoted  Luther  to  her  upon  that  occasion,  who 
alBrms  that  it  hod  been  so.  However  f  said,  to 
convince  her  that  I  knew  it  (for  I  would  have  it 
that  she  knew  it  already),  if  she  pleased  1  would 
go  to  my  chamber  and  foich  ber  my  mai^ic  look- 
ing-glass, whero  ihe  should  see  her  own  picture, 
not  only  as  it  was  an  anf^elle  picture  for  ihe 
world  to  admire,  but  a  devil  also  frightful  enoufrh 
to  anybody  but  herself  and  me,  that  understood  St. 
*'  No,  no,"  said  she,  ♦»  1  will  look  rn  none  of 
your  conjuring  glasses;  1  know  myself  well 
cnoQjzh,  and  I  desire  to  look  no  otherwise  than 
I  am,'* 

**  No,  madnm,*'  says  I,  *«  I  know  that  very 
well;  nor  do  you  need  any  better  shape  than  that 
you  appear  in,  it  is  most  exquisitely  Iidc;  all  the 
world  knows  yoa  are  a  complete  beauty,  and  thai 
ia  a  clear  evjdeoce  what  you  would  be  If  your 
present  appearing  form  was  reduced  to  its  proper 
personality." 

•'  Appearing  form  !  *'  says  she,  "  why,  what, 
would  you  make  an  apparition  of  me?" 

*'  An  apparition  !  madam,"  said  1,  **  yes,  to  be 
sttre }  why  you  know  you  are  nothing  else  but  an 
npparitioa  t  and  what  else  would  you  be,  when 
ft  is  so  in6nltely  to  your  advantage  ?" 

With  that  she  turned  pate  and  ^mgry,  and  then 
rose  up  hastily,  and  looked  Inio  the  glass  (a  large 
pier-glass  being  fa  the  room),  where  she  stood, 
surveying  herself  from  head  to  foot,  with  vanity 
not  a  little. 

I  took  that  time  to  slip  away,  and  running  up 
into  my  apartment,  I  fetched  my  magic  glass,  as 
I  chilled  it,  in  which  I  bad  a  hollow  ca$e  to  framed 
behind  a  looking-glass,  that  in  the  first  she  woald 
see  her  own  face  only ;  in  the  second,  she  would 
see  the  Devil's  fdcc,  ugly  and  fright ftil  enough, 
but  dressed  up  with  a  tady^s  head-clothes  tn  a 
eircle,  the  Devil*s  face  in  the  centre,  and  as  it 
were  at  a  little  distance  behind. 

I  came  down  again  so  soon  that  she  did  not 
think  the  time  !ong,  especially  having  spent  It  in 
surveying  her  fdir  self;  when  I  returned,  \  said, 
**  Come,  madam,  do  not  trouble  yourseif  to  look 
there,  that  is  not  a  glass  capable  of  showing  you 
anything ;  come,  take  this  glass.** 

**  It  will  show  me  as  much  of  myself*"  says  she, 
a  litrte  scornfully,  "as  I  de»ire  to  see  i "  so  she 
continued  ]'v>klng  In  the  pier^glasi ;  after  some 
time  more  (for  seeing  hrr  a  little  out  of  humour^ 


to  conceal  it  (which  I  thongtit  the  wuctt  mth»\ 
she  should  do  just  as  she  nlenaed ;  but  1  mnl 
no  question  I  should  eonvmoe  Sir  Bdwattf,  hm 
husband,  that  what  t  said  was  just,  iind  thit  t 
was  really  so;  whether  it  was  for  her  itrtirf 
or  DO  for  him  to  know  iif  was  for  hvr  Is  e«B* 
stder. 

This  calmed  her  a  little,  and  ihe  lodk«4  tod 
ut  me  a  minute  without  speaking  a  srovd,  Wbm 
on  a  sudden  she  broke  out  thus  £  — **  Atid  |M 
will  undertake,*'  says  she,  **  to  coasiiita  9t 
Edward  that  he  lias  manned  a  devt},  will  jp«l  A 
fine  story  indeed  I  and  what  follows?  wlif  tiMi 
it  muit  follow  that  the  child  I  pi  vUh  (liBf  iM 
was  big  with  ehUd)  will  be  a  dciril  too,  wITlS? 
A  floe  story  for  Sir  Edward  indeed  !  isn  ' 

<*  1  don't  know  that,  mtdaoi*^*  sa^^  L 
as  you  order  it;   by  the  father*!  wtdv*'  ami   i, 
*'  I  know  it  wilt  not,  but  what  it  nwy  be  hy  Ihi 


1  waited  to  see  what  observations  abe 
make)  1  asked  ber  if  the  hid  vtrwed  herself  t« 
her  satisfaction?  She  said  she  had,  and  she 
had  seen  nothing  of  devil  about  her.  **  Comis 
madam,**  said  I,  ''look  here;  and  with 
opened  the  laokjag  gloss,  and  she  looked  ] 
but  saw  nothing  but  her  own  face.  " 
says  she,  "  the  glasses  agree  well  eiK»u|h,  I  < 
difference;  what  can  you  mske  of  a?**  With 
that  1  took  it  a  little  :Lway.  *'  Don*i  yx 
jtuys  I^  '*then  I  should  be  mistaken  very  mu 
so  1  looked  in  it  myself,  and  giviug  it  a  turn  J 
perceptible  to  her.  1  showed  it  her  agAin,  wbfrr 
she  saw  the  Devil  indeed,  dressed  up  like  a  6.at 
lady,  but  ugly,  and  devil-like  as  oouid  be 
for  a  devil  to  be. 

She  started,  and  cried  out  moBt  »>-'•»-!-. 
told  me  she  thought  I  was  more  t  ^la 

she,  for  that  she  knew  nothing  of  a  k% 

and  1  did  it  to  flight  heri  She  bcUev«il  J  hai 
raised  the  devil. 

1  told  her  it  was  not! 
picture,  and  that  she  ki: 

'  did  notshovv  it  her  to  ..<>l>....  :.< ,  v.  ..,  l.^,  ... 
let  her  know  that  I  knew  it  too  (  that  so  ihs 
might  make  no  pretences  of  being  ol&iided  wbao 
I  talked  familiarly  to  ber  Htf  a  thing  of  thh 
nature, 

**  Very  well ;  so,**  says  she*  **  I  am  «  real  fH|hli 
ful  devil,  am  I  ?  ** 

■"  O,  madam,"  says  I.  *'doT»*t  soy,  •'am  I? 
Why  you  know  what  you  are,  don't  yoo*  A 
devil  I  ay,  certainly ;  as'  sure  as  the  rest  ef  Cht 
world  believes  you  &  lady*  ** 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  farther  dticoune  with  hm 
upon  that  iiubjecl,  though  she  WouM  Ikill  hoff 
beat  mc  otf  of  it,  and  two  or  lhre«  tlmii  sht  til 
the  talk  off,  and  brought  something  else  imi  bat 
I  always  found  means  to  revive  it^  and  to  attack 
ber  upon  the  reality  of  her  being  a  devil,  tffl  at 
lost  I  made  her  downright  angry,  and  tbts  iht 
showed  it. 

First  she  cried,  told  me  I  came  to  olTrtmt  ber, 
that  I  would  not  talk  so  if  Sir  Edward  was  bft 
and  that  she  ought  not  to  be  used  to.  I  rn* 
deavoured  to  pacify  ber,  and  told  her  I  hod  wti 
treated  her  with  any  indecency,  nor  1  woald  doI| 
because,  while  she  thought  6t  to  valk  ihtmi 
HCoff.»  it  was  none  of  my  buSfneas  to  dfsoovtf  hni 
that  if  she  tbonght  fit  to  tell  Sir  Edfrord 
thing  of  the  discourse,  she  was  verjr  wi' 
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mother's  side,  that's  a  doubt  I  can't  resolve  till 
the  D«vn  and  I  tulk  farthpr  about  iU" 

ti  V-  -  j  *}^f>  Dcvtl  tAlk  together  I"  sayi  she, 
and  S ly  at  mc ;  "  why  do  } oa  talk  with 

the  J  :  " 

**  Ay.  madam/'  sftys  I,  "as  lurc  at  ever  you 
did  yourself;  beitdcs,"  said  I*  *»can  yoti  Question 
that  ?     Pray,  w ho  am  I  talking  to  now  ? 

•*  I  think  yott  are  mod,"  says  she  j  '*  why*  you 
will  nj«ke  devils  of  all  ihe  family,  it  may  be,  and 
particularly  I  must  be  with  child  of  q  devil,  that*i 
certain/' 

^  No»  madam/'  said  I,  **  *tis  Dot  certain  i  oi  I 
,  lafd  before*  I  question  it" 
;  "  Why  you  say  I  am  the  Devil,  and  the  child,  yoa 
liDOWy  has  always  most  of  the  mother  in  it,  in  en 
j  iluit  must  be  a  devil  too^  I  think ;  what  else  can  it 
'b«?"«ay»  she. 

**  I  Ciift't  tell  that,  madam/*  sdid  I ;  **  I  hat's  m 
yott  agree  among  yourselvcf,  this  kind  docs  not 
go  by  gcncmtion  ;  that's  a  dispute  foreign  to  the 
p^etcnt  putpoie/' 

Then  Icfitcrcd  into  a  discourse  with  her  of  the 
ends  atid  pumoses  for  which  the  devil  takes  up 
such  beautiful  forms  as  hers,  and  why  it  always 
gave  me  a  suspicion  when  I  saw  a  lady  band- 
•omer  than  ordioarVt  i^i^id  set  me  upon  the  search 
to  be  satisAcd  whether  she  was  really  a  woman 
or  ao  apparition^  a  lady  or  a  devil,  allowing  all 
along  that  her  being  a  devil  was  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

•  Upoo  that  Tery  foot    she  took  me  up  again 
^irudly  ;  '*  And  so/'  says  she,  **  you  are  very  civil 

I  through  all  your  diicourae,  for  I  see  it  ends 
tbat«  and  you  take  it  as  a  thing  confeised, 
It  I  am  a  devil  1     A  very  pretfy  piece  of  good 
usage  indeed ;"  says  she,  "  I  thank  you  for  iC/^ 

**  Nay»  madam,'^  says  I,  '*  do  not  take  it  ill  of 
me,  for  J  otiJy  discover  to  you  that  I  knew  it;  I  do 
not  tell  it  you  as  a  secret,  for  you  arc  satisfied  of 
\  thai  another  way." 

^  **  Satisfied  of  what  ?"  says  she  ;  "  thai  t  am  a 
devil?'*  I  think  the  Devifs  io  yoti;''  and  ao 
began  to  be  hot. 

*' A  devil!  yes,  madam/'  says  f^  "wilbout 
doubt  a  mere  devil ;  take  it  as  yon  please,  I  cao't 
help  that :"  and  to  I  began  to  take  it  ill  that  she 
should  be  disgusted  at  opening  such  a  welKkai^wn 
trmh  to  i»er. 

With  I  hat  she  diseovered  ft  all  at  once,  for  she 
turned  fury,  lo  the  very  letter  of  it ;  flow  out  in  a 
paision,  railed  at  me,  curst  me  most  heariily,  and 

•  iramtd lately  disappeared  ;  which  you  know  is  the 

•  particulMr  mark  of  a  spirit  or  apparition. 

We  had  a  great  dual  of  discourse  besides  this, 
>  relating  to  several  oiher  young  ladies  of  her  ac- 
^uuinuoce,  some  of  whom,  I  said,  were  mere 
^paritioDs  like  herself;  and  told  her  which  were 
so,  and  which  not  ^  and  the  reason  why  they 
were  so,  and  for  what  uses  and  purposes,  some  to 
delude  the  world  one  way,  and  some  another ; 
and  she  was  pretty  well  pleased  to  hear  tbn* 
she  couid  not  bear  to  hear  her  own  true  char 
whif^    '  r,  as  cunning  as  rhe  was,  niaac  III  i 

act  it  Idftt*  as  you  have  heard;    and 

thfti  'j\it  of  my  sght, 

1  have  *een  her  in  miniature  several  tiroes 
sinec  ;  hut  she  proves  hen  elf  still  to  be  devil  of 
a  lady,  for  she  bears  malice  and  will  never  forgive 
tne,  that  I  would  not  lot  her  be  an  angel ;   but 


tike  a  very  devil  as  she  is,  she  endeavours  to  kill 
me  at  a  distance ;  and,  indeed,  the  poison  of  her 
eyes  (basiliik-like)  is  very  stroufj;,  and  she  has  a 
strange  influenee  upon  me ;  but  J,  that  know  her 
to  be  a  devil,  strive  very  hard  with  myself  to 
drive  the  memory  of  her  out  of  my  thoughts. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  engagements  since 
this  with  other  apparitions  of  the  same  sex,  and 
I  find  they  are  all  alike,  they  are  willing  enough 
to  be  thought  angels,  but  the  word  devil  does  not 
go  down  at  all  with  them  :  but  it  is  all  one,  whea- 
ever  we  see  ao  apparitioa  it  is  so  natural  to  say 
we  have  seen  the  Devil,  that  there  Is  no  prevaiUng 
with  mankind  to  talk  any  other  langunge.  A 
gent'eman  of  my  acquaintance,  the  other  day, 
(hat  had  courted  a  lady  a  long  time,  hod  ihe  niit* 
fortune  to  come  a  little  suddenly  upon  her,  when 
she  did  not  expect  him,  and  found  her  in  such  a 
rage  at  some  of  her  servants  that  it  quite  dii» 
ordered  her,  especially  a  footman  ;  the  fellow  hod 
done  fomething  that  was  indeed  provoking,  but 
not  lufllicicnt  to  put  her  into  such  a  passion,  and 
io  out  of  herself;  nor  was  she  able  to  restrain 
herself  when  she  saw  her  lover  come  in,  but 
damned  the  fellow  and  raged  like  a  fury  at  him. 

My  friend  did  his  best  to  compose  her,  and 
begged  the  fellow*s  pardon  of  her,  but  it  would 
not  do  ;  nay,  the  poor  fellow  made  all  the  sub- 
missions that  could  be  expected,  but  it  wot  tbe 
same  thing :  and  lo  the  gentlenian»  not  oaring 
to  engnge  himself  farther  than  become  him,  with- 
drew, and  c.ime  no  more  at  her  for  three  days,  in 
alt  which  time  she  was  hnrdly  cooL 

The  next  day  my  friend  came  to  mo.  atid  talk* 
ing  of  it  in  confidence  to  me,  *'  I  am  afraid,"  says 
he,  *'  I  am  going  to  marry  a  she-devil,"  and  so 
told  me  the  »tory.  1  took  do  notice  to  him,  but 
finding  out  his  mistress,  and  to  king  proper  mea* 
iurea,  with  some  of  my  particular  akill,  I  mtoa 
round  out  that  it  wal  really  so,  that  she  was  a 
mere  apparition  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that 
accidental  disorder  of  her  passions,  which  disco- 
vered her  inside,  she  might  indeed  have  cheated 
any  man,  for  she  was  a  lovely  devit  ai  ever  woi 
teen ;  she  talked  like  an  angel,  sung  like  a  syren, 
did  everything,  and  said  everything  that  wos 
taking  and  charming  :  but  what  then  ^  it  was  all 
(ipparition,  for  she  was  a  mere  devil*  It  is  true, 
my  friend  married  her,  and  though  she  was  a 
devil  withoot  doubt,  yet  either  she  behaved  so 
wcU,  or  he  was  so  good,  1  never  could  hear  him 
find  fault  with  her. 

These  are  particular  instances;  but,  alas  I  I 
Gotild  run  you  a  length  beyond  all  those  tn* 
amples,  and  give  you  such  a  list  of  devils  among 
the  gay  things  of  the  town,  that  would  frt^^ht  yon 
to  think  of;  and  you  would  presently  concludoi 
with  mc,  that  all  the  perfect  beauties  arc  devils, 
I  mere  apparitions ;  but  time  and  paper  fails,  so  we 
must  only  leave  tbe  men  the  caution,  let  them 
'  venture  at  their  peril.     I  return  to  the  subject. 

We  have  a  great  many  charming  apparitions  ©f 
kind  go  daily  about  the  world  in  complete 
uiasqiterade,  and,  though  we  must  not  say  to, 
they  An  in  tlpeauehvi  mere  devils,  wickt^d,  dan^ 
geroiMt  Dflrdetfng  4airSts,  that  kill  various  ways, 
some,  basUisk-like,  with  ihetr  cyei ;  some  srreo> 
like,  with  their  tongues ;  all  murderers,  even  from 
the  beginning  :  It  is  true,  it  it  pity  thc*e  pretlj 
apparitioni  should  be  dcviis,  and  be  so  mlichier» 
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oui  US  they  are  i  but  »ince  it  U  sa,  I  can  do  no 
le«s  than  adverUtc  you  of  it,  that  you  may  ahun 
the  Devil  in  whatever  shape  yoii  meet  with  him, 

Agaia,  there  arc  *f>me  liulf  devils^  they  aay» 
like  the  Sagitrarii,  half  rafin,  half  horse,  or  rather 
like  the  Mtyr,  who,  they  &ay,  ii  hulf  dcvil»  half 
man  ;  or  lite  my  Lord  Bishops  who»  thoy  say, 
waj  half-headed  ;  whether  they  mean  half-witted 
or  no,  [  do  not  find  authors  agreed  about  it ;  but 
if  thtfv  hful  voted  him  luch,  it  had  been  as  kind  u 
thing  as  any  they  could  say  of  him,  because  it 
would  have  cleared  him  from  the  scandal  of  being 
a  devil t  or  half  a  devtt,  for  we  do  not  find  the 
Ditvit  makei  any  alliance  with  t^—h. 

Then  OS  to  merry  devtis,  there  is  my  master 
G  ,  he  nmy  indeed  have  the  Devil  in  htm, 
but  it  must  be  «uid,  to  the  credit  of  poMcasion  in 
general,  that  Satan  would  have  scorned  to  have 
entered  into  a  soul  wo  narrow  that  there  was  not 
room  to  hold  bim,  or  to  take  up  with  «o  discord- 
log  (t  crnnture,  «o  abject,  so  .ncoundrcl,  as  nevpr 
mude  0  figure  among  miinkind  gioaicr  than  that 
of  a  thief,  a  marauder,  moulded  up  into  quality, s 
and  a  rappnree  droiscd  up  a*lti'nmsquc^  with  a  robe 
and  a  coronet 

Some  little  dog-kennel  d«vil  may  indeed  take 
up  hia  quarters  in  or  near  him,  and  so  run  Into 
and  out  of  him  as  his  drum  bents  a  call  i  but  to 
him  that  was  born  a  devil,  ^atan,  that  never  acts 
to  no  purpose,  could  not  think  him  worth  being 
possetied  by  anything  better  than  a  devil  of  a 
dirty  quality ;  that  is  to  say,  a  spirit  too  mean  to 
wear  the  name  of  devil,  without  some  bad(^c  or 
additioa  of  Infamy  and  mcaDD6fti  to  dlstiagulsh  it 
by- 

Thus  what  devil  of  quality  would  be  conlined 
to  a  P»»******n,  who,  inheriting  all  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  hU  ancestors,  without  one  of 
their  good  qualities ;  the  bully,  the  Billingsgate, 
and  all  the  hereditary  ill  language  of  his  family, 
without  an  ounce  of  their  courage  ;  that  has  been 
rescued  five  or  six  times  from  the  sitandiil  of  a 
coward,  by  the  braver}',  and  at  the  hazard  of  friends. 
Slid  never  failed  to  be  ungrateful  ;  that  if  ever  he 
eommitted  a  murder,  did  it  in  cold  blood,  because 
nobody  could  prove  ho  ever  had  aoy  hot ;  who, 
poiaeised  with  a  poltroon  devil,  was  always 
wickeder  in  the  dark  thtin  he  durat  be  by  day- 
light ;  and  who,  after  innumerable  passive  suf- 
feriDgft  has  been  turned  out  of  haman  society, 
because  he  could  not  be  kicked  or  culTcd  either 
into  good  manocrs  or  good  humour. 

To  say  this  waa  a  devil,  an  apparittoni  or  even 
a  balT  devil,  would  be  unkind  to  Satan  himself, 
■ioee,  though  be  (the  Devil)  has  so  many  mil- 
lions of  inferior  devils  under  his  command,  not 
one  coutd  be  found  base  enough  to  match  him, 
nor  one  devil  found  but  what  would  think  him- 
self dishonoured  to  be  employed  about  him* 

Some  merry  good-for-nothing  devils  we  have 
indeedf  wbLcb  we  might,  if  we  had  room,  speak 
of  at  large,  and  divert  you  too  with  the  relation, 
tuob  a*  my  Lady  Hatt's  devil  in  Essex,  who, 
upon  laying  a  joiner'i  mallet  in  the  window  of  a 
eertain  chamber*  would  come  very  orderly  and 
knock  with  it  all  night  upon  the  window,  or 
against  the  wainscot,  and  disturb  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  then  go  away  in  the  morning,  as  well 
satisfied  as  may  be ;  whereas,  if  the  mallet  was 
not  kit,  he  would  think  him»clf  afTrontcdf  and  be 


as  intuSerable  and  terrifying  tis  poafible,  break- 
ing  the  windo««8,  splitting  ibe  waimcot,  com* 
mitting  all  the  disorders,  and  doing  all  ibe 
damage  that  he  was  able  to  the  house,  and  tn 
the  goodf  in  it.  And  again,  such  aa  tlie  drOfli« 
ming  devil  in  the  well  at  Ooodla  in  Northampiott* 
shire,  and  such  tike. 

A  great  many  antic  deviU  have  been  se^n  abo^ 
who  seemed  to  have  little  or  nothing  lo  4o,  but 
only  to  asiiurc  us  that  they  can  appear  if  th^ 
pfease,  and  that  there  is  a  redity  in  \Xxt  thUlg 
called  apparition. 

As  to  shadows  of  devils  and  imaginary  appeat- 
ances,  such  as  appear,  and  yet  are  invisible  al 
the  same  timcj  I  had  thought  to  have  bcAiowed 
a  chapter  upon  them  by  themsrlvri,  but  it  iii4| 
be  as  much  to  the  purpose  to  let  fV  •-"  '-"-  ti 
to  meddle  with  them  ;  it  it  said  •  >  nd 

Luther  used  to   be  exceedingly  t  ih 

such  invisible  apparitions,  and  ho  tciit  us  much 
of  them,  in  what  tht7  call  bis  toble-falk  ;  bpt 
with  Master  Luihcr*8  leave,  though  the 
pasi€S  for  a  very  great  finr,  I  could  r 
many  thingi  of  his  own  proper  making  aa  toon 
some  of  those  [find  in  a  ho^ik  that  goes  by  hts 
name,  particularly  the  story  of  the  Devil  in  a 
bnsket,  the  child  flving  out  of  the  cradle^  <uid  tbt 
like. 

In  a  word,  the  walking  devHs  that  we  havt 
generally  among  ns  are  of  the  female  aex  ;  whe- 
ther it  be  that  the  Devil  finds  less  difiicnlty  10 
manage  thero,  or  that  he  lives  quieter  with  thei^ 
or  that  they  are  fitter  for  his  busincta  Chan  the 
men,  I  shall  not  now  enter  ioto  a  dispute  about 
ihat  \  perhaps  he  goes  better  dlfgui»i*d  in  the  fair 
sex  than  otherwise;  antiquity  gires  ua  naajr 
historicj  of  she  devils,  such  aa  we  oan  vniyaaMM 
match  for  vvickednt^ss  among  the  n»an  ;  aodiaMr 
as  in  the  text.  Lot's  daughters,  Joseph*!  tnktrcaiv 
Sampson's  Dalilah,  Herod's  He  rod!  as,  the»e  were 
certainly  devils,  or  played  the  devil  suft 
m  their  turn;  one  male  apparition  ini 
scripture  furnishes  you  with,  and  that  is  Jw  'i^  , 
for  his  Master  says  expressly  of  him,  **  One  of 
you  is  a  devil  ;**  not  has  the  Devil,  or  is  poaaeisXl 
of  the  Devil ;  but  really  ia  a  devil,  or  &•  •  f«d 
devil. 

Uow  happy  is  it,  that  this  grent  secret  oomM 
thus  to  be  discovered  to  mankind.  Certainly  tbt 
world  has  gone  on  in  ignorance  a  long  ttme^  and 
at  a  strange  rate,  that  we  should  have  to  Msaf 
devils  continually  walking  about  amoiig  us  in 
human  shape,  and  we  know  it  not. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  there  ia  a  world  of 
spirits,  and  many  learned  pieces  of  gursa-woffc 
ihey  moke  at  it,  representing  the  world  to  tw  so 
near  us,  that  tbe  air,  as  they  describ«  it,  miMl  Ii 
full  of  dragons  and  devils,  enongb  to  frtght  oor 
imaginations  with  the  very  thoughta  of  thcsi 
and  it  they  say  true.  It  ia  our  great  lellcltf  Cbil 
we  cannot  see  any  farther  into  It  ibaa  wo  ^ 
which,  if  we  could,  would  appear  aa  fHghtfU  •• 
Hell  itself  I  but  none  of  those  sngei  Oftr  told  «!» 
till  now,  that  half  tbe  p-'a^Ia  u  >m  eoQTCtH  wlli 
us  are  apparltloot,  espei  women  ;  ami 

among  them  eapeoiolly  ^  bio  pan«  ite 

woman  of  figure,  the  fair,  the  bcauuiaU  or  patobed 
and  painted* 

This  unusual  phenomenon  hat  bf<»ii  aotn  tet  • 
little  while,  and  but  a  little  way,  and  the  gOMnl 
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part  of  manXbd  cauqoc  come  into  fhe  %ame 
notion!  ftbout  it ;  nay,  pcrbups  Ihey  will  all  think 
it  itrnogc ;  but  be  it  ni  itmog^e  as  it  will^  the 
nature  of  th«  thing  eonfimif  it,  this  lower  sphere 
ii  full  of  devilf ;  nnd  some  of  both  toxcn  hnve 
giwo  ttranf  e  testimonies  of  the  reality  of  their 

frectitteat  dcviliAm  for  many  agef  pait,  though 
tbink  tl  never  came  to  that  height  as  it  Kai  now, 

ft  b  tme,  in  former  times  Satan  dealt  much  in 
old  tromen,  and  those^  as  I  have  obienred  a!- 
fMdy«  very  tigty,  "  Ugiy  as  a  wHch,"  **  Black  at 
ft  witch,"  "  1  looli  like  a.  witch/*  nil  proverbial 
•pMoliefl^  and  which  testified  what  to<)Ii  they  were 
MtftD  generally  worked  with  ;  and  these  oM 
tpectres.  they  tell  us,  used  to  Hde  through  the 
air  ia  the  night,  and  upon  broomsticks  too,  att 
mighty  homely  doings  ;  some  say  they  used  to 
fo  ta  visit  their  grand  setgnior  the  Devil,  in  those 
Booturnal  pcrambulntions :  but  be  that  as  it  will. 
It  is  certain  the  Devil  has  changed  handstand 
that  now  he  walks  about  the  world  clothed  in 
baanty,  covered  with  the  charms  of  the  lovely, 
and  he  fails  not  to  diigaise  htmself  eflcctuatly  by 
Et,  for  who  would  think  a  beautiful  lady  could  be  n 
mask  to  the  Devil  ?  and  that  a  fine  face,  a  divine 
•faape,  a  heavenly  aspect^  should  bring  the  Devil 
la  h«r  company,  nay,  should  be  herself  an  eppa- 
ritioB,  a  mere  devil  * 

Tlie  inquiry  is  indeed  worth  our  while,  and 
therefore  (  hope  all  the  enamoured  bi^auz  and 
boys,  all  the  beaut y-hunters  and  fortune-huoti^rs^ 
will  take  heed,  for  1  suppose  if  they  j^el  the 
Devil,  ihi'y  will  not  complain  for  want  of  a  for- 
ttme;  and  there  is  danger  eiiough,  I  asiure  you, 
far  the  world  h  full  of  apparitions,  von  rotn  tine 
jqumu ;  not  a  beauty  without  a  devil,  the  old 
women  spectres,  and  the  young-  women  appari* 
tions ;  the  ugly  ones  witches,  oud  the  hondsome 
ones  devUs ;  Lord  ba'  mercy,  and  a  |X|  may 
bo  let  on  the  man*s  door  that  goes  a  courting. 


CHAPTER  VIH. 

OF  TRl  CLOVSM  roOT  WALKIKC  AAOVT  TIIR  WOaLD 
WITHOUT  THE  DKVll,,  V12.,  OJ»  WITCIIKS    UAKINO 

BAaaAiMs  roa  tub  nivii^  and  PAaTfCL'tAUur 

OP  iELLlVG  THB  SOUT^  TO  THE  DEVIL. 

t  MAVI  dwelt  long  upon  the  Devil  in  mask  as  be 
goes  about  the  world  iticog.,and  rspedally  with- 
out his  cloven  foot,  and  ha%'e  touched  upon  some 
of  his  disguises  in  the  management  of  his  interest 
in  the  world ;  I  must  say  some  of  his  disguises 
only,  for  who  can  give  a  full  account  of  all  hts 
tricks  and  arts  in  so  narrow  a  compass  as  I  am 
ptaacribed  to? 

But  as  I  said  that  cvcr>'  devil  has  not  a  cloven 
Ibot,  so  I  must  add  now,  for  the  present  purpose, 
that  every  cloven  fool  is  not  the  DcviK 

Not  but  that,  wherever  I  s^hould  meet  the 
oloveo  hoof,  I  should  expect  that  the  Devil  was 
mrt  far  off,  and  ihould  be  apt  to  raise  the  posse 
against  him,  to  apprehend  htm ;  yet  it  mny 
happen  otherwise,  that  is  certain  ;  evcty  coin 
bas  Its  count erfcit,  every  art  its  pretender,  evcrj- 
whore  her  admirer,  every  error  its  patron,  and 
ever)'  day  has  its  devil. 

I  have  had  some  though  I  of  making  a  full  and 


complete  discovery  here  of  that  great  doubt 
which  has  so  long  puiieled  the  world,  namely, 
whether  there  is  any  lueh  thing  as  ico ret  making 
bargains  with  the  Devil,  nnd  the  first  potitivo 
assurance  I  can  give  you  in  the  case,  it,  that  if 
there  is  not,  it  is  not  his  fault,  it  Is  not  for  want 
of  his  endeavour^  it  is  plain,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  taking  so  mean  a  step,  as  that  of  quoting 
scripture ;  1  say,  it  Is  evident  he  would  fain  havo 
made  a  contract  with  our  Saviour,  and  he  bid 
boldly  (give  him  hii  due),  namely,  ail  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  for  one  bend  of  his  knee  :  im* 
pudcnt  seraph  f  To  think  (hy  Lord  should  pay 
tbcc  homage  !  How  man?  would  agree  with  him 
here  for  a  less  price  t  They  say,  Oliver  Crom- 
well struck  a  bargain  with  him,  and  that  he  gav«# 
Oliver  the  protectorship,  but  would  not  let  blni 
call  himself  king,  which  stuck  so  close  to  that 
furiono^  that  the  mortificatioo  spread  into  his 
iioul,  and  it  is  said«  he  died  of  a  gangrene  In  the 
Epteen.  But  takt;  notice  and  do  Oliver  justice  ; 
I  do  not  vouch  the  story,  neither  does  the  bishop 
say  one  word  of  it. 

Fame  used  to  say,  that  1  he  old  famous  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  mode  a  magic  coropact  of  lliii 
kind ;  nay,  I  have  heard  many  an  (old  womau) 
ofilcer  of  the  troops,  who  never  cared  to  see  hia 
face,  declare  that  he  carried  the  Devil  at  big 
back,  I  remember  a  certain  author  of  a  news- 
paper in  London  was  once  taken  up,  and,  they 
tny,  it  cost  him  5(>/,  for  printing  in  his  news  that 
Luxemburg  was  humpbacked.  Now  if  I  have 
resolved  the  difficulty,  nimety,  that  he  was  not 
humped,  only  CAfried  the  Devil  at  his  baek,  I 
think  the  f  oor  man  should  have  his  5(V.  again* 
or  I  should  have  it  for  the  discovery. 

1  confess  I  do  not  well  understand  this  com-. 
pacling  with  stjch  a  fellow  ns  can  neither  write 
nor  read ;  nor  do  I  know  who  i*  the  scrivener 
between  them,  or  how  the  indenture  can  be  exe- 
cuted ;  but  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest 
is,  that  in  the  first  place,  the  Devil  never  kcepi 
itticlcs  ;  ho  will  contract  pethapSy  and  they  say 
be  is  mighty  fonvard  to  make  coodiiions  ;  but 
who  shall  bind  him  to  the  performance,  and  where 
is  the  penally  if  he  fails  ?  if  we  agree  with  him, 
he  will  be  apt  enouf;h  to  claim  his  bargain  and 
demand  payment ;  nay,  perhaps  before  it  is  due ; 
but  who  shall  make  him  s^tand  to  his. 

Besides,  he  ts  n  knave  in  his  dealing,  for  he 
really  promises  what  he  cannot  perform  ;  witnois 
his  impudent  propo»il  to  our  Lord  mentioned 
above,  **  All  these  kingdoms  will  I  give  thee !  * 
L)ing  spirit !  Why  they  were  none  of  thine  to 
give,  no,  cot  one  of  them ;  for  the  earth  is  the 
Lord^s  and  the  kingdoms  thereof,  nor  were  they 
in  his  power  any  more  than  in  hia  right  t  so  (  [ 
have  heard  that )  some  poor  dismal  creatures  have 
fold  themselves  to  the  Devil  for  a  lum  of  mooeVy 
for  so  much  cash,  and  yet  even  in  that  cose, 
when  the  day  of  payment  came,  I  never  heard 
that  he  brought  the  money  or  paid  the  purchase, 
so  that  be  is  a  scoundrel  in  his  treaties,  for  you 
shall  trust  for  your  b«iigQin,  but  not  be  able  to 
get  your  money  j  and  yet  for  %our  part,  hecomvt 
for  you  to  an  hour :  of  which  by  itself. 

In  a  word,  let  mo  caution  you  alli  when  you 
trade  with  the  Devil,  either  get  the  price  cr  quit 
the  bargain  ;  the  Devil  is  a  cunning  shaver,  he 
Will  wngglc  himself  out  of  the  pcr^ormam^  on 
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bis  tide  if  poisiblo,  tnd  yet  expect  you  ifaouk)  Up 
punotuul  on  your  sitie.  Thcj'  tell  you  af  a  |mor 
follow  ID  Hercfotd^iire.  th^t  ofier^d  to  loll  lilt 
floulto  Utni  for  a  (H}w,  and  though  the  DevU  pro- 
mlsc(l»  and  as  they  lay,  slgocd  tlic  writjngi.  yet 
the  poor  countryman  coultl  never  get  the  cow  of 
him,  but  still*  ai  ha  brought  a  cow  to  him,  lome- 
body  or  olhcr  came  and  chaNunged  it,  proving 
that  U  tvas  loit  or  ituh^n  froni  thccn  ;  fo  tti4t  tl^'> 
nian  got  nothing  but  tae  OJime  of  u  cow^^teal' 
{ind  was  at  last  carried  to  Hereford  gaol,  un 
condemned  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  two  cow«r 
one  after  the  other  i  the  tripod  fpDow  Wtfs  then 
IjH  the  grciiest  distreii  im^igiaiiblef  he  lummoned 
his  devil  to  hilp  him  out,  but  be  failed  him,  ni 
the  Dtfvil  always  will ;  he  really  hud  not  stolen 
Ihe  cows,  but  they  were  found  in  liis  possefsion, 
ttnd  he  could  give  no  account  how  he  cacna  by 
them  ;  at  lost  he  was  driven  to  confess  Iho  truth, 
told  the  hot  rid  bargain  he  had  made,  and  bow  the 
Devil  often  promised  him  a  cow,  but  never  gnve 
him  one.  except  that  several  times  in  the  morn^ 
ing  tariy  he  found  a  cow  put  Into  his  yard^  but  it 
always  proved  to  belong  to  some  of  hit  neigh- 
bours :  whether  the  man  was  hangi^d  or  no  the 
story  does  not  relate;  but  this  part  is  to  my 
purpofe,  that  they  that  make  bargains  with  the 
Devil  ought  to  make  him  give  security  for  the 
performance  of  the  covenantSi  aod  who  the  Devil 
would  get  to  be  bound  for  him  I  cannot  tell, 
thc^  must  look  to  that  who  make  the  bargain  : 
besides^  if  he  had  not  had  a  mind  to  cheat  or 
baffle  the  poor  man,  what  need  ho  have  tuken 
ft  cow  so  near  homo  ?  if  he  had  such  and  such 
powers  OS  wa  talk  of,  and  as  fancy  and  fuble 
lurnUh  for  him,  could  not  he  have  cunied  a  cow 
in  the  air  upon  a  broomitick,  as  well  as  an  old 
woman  ?  Could  he  not  have  stolen  a  cow  for  htm 
io  Lincolnshire  and  set  it  down  ia  Herefordshire, 
and  so  have  performed  his  bargain,  aaved  his 
credit,  and  kept  the  poor  moo  out  of  trouble  ?  so 
that  if  the  story  is  truo,  as  I  really  believe  it  is, 
iithcr  it  it  not  the  Devil  that  makes  those  bar- 
gaini,  or  the  Devil  has  not  such  power  as  we 
b«a!ow  on  him,  except  on  special  occasions  he 
gets  a  permit,  and  ia  bid  go»  as  in  the  case  of  Job« 
the  Gtidarcn  hogs,  and  the  like. 

We  have  another  example  of  a  man*i  selling 
himself  to  the  Devil,  that  is  very  rcmarkoble,  and 
that  is  in  the  Bible  too,  and  even  in  that  1  do 
not  fjud  ivhat  the  Divjl  did  for  him,  in  payment 
of  the  purchase  price*  The  person  selling  was 
Ahab,  of  whom  the  text  says  rxprculy«  "  there 
was  none  like  him,  who  did  sdl  himself  to  work 
wickedness  in  the  tight  of  the  Lord/"  1  Kiogt, 
W,  '20  and  2J*  I  think  it  might  have  been 
f^dcred,  if  not  traosiatedi  in  sptte  of  the  Lord, 
or  in  dedance  of  God  i  tor  certuioly  that  is  the 
meaning  of  it ;  and  now  altowinj;  me  to  preach 
a  Uttle  upon  thit  text,  my  sermon  shall  be  very 
abort.  Ahab  sold  himself;  who  did  he  seli  him- 
self to  ?  1  answer  thut  question  by  a  question  ; 
who  would  buy  him  ;  who,  as  we  say,  would  give 
an> thing  for  him?  and  the  answer  to  that  it 
phiin  aiso,  you  may  judge  of  the  purchaser  by' 
Uiti  work  he  was  to  dos  be  that  buys  a  slave  in 
ihe  market,  buys  him  to  work  for  him,  and  to  do 
#acli  buiiness  as  ha  has  for  him  to  do  :  Ahab  was 

tau}(ht  to  work  wickedness,  and  who  would  buy 
Im  for  thiit  but  the  Dovil? 


I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doukH  bat  hbak 
told  himteif  to  the  Devil ;  the  text  b  ptala  tlttt 
he  told  htmiclf,  ind  tbo  work  ha  was  told  te  do 
poinu  out  the  master  that  bought  bia  t  what 
price  he  agreed  with  the  Devil  for,  that  indwl 
the  text  is  silent  in,  so  wo  may  let  It  alone,  aar 
is  it  much  to  our  purpose,  unless  it  bt  Ui  iafiilre 
whether  the  Devil  stood  to  his  bargain  or  sot, 
•  nA  utmthcr  he  paid  the  money  acoordinf  Io  M 
I  ni,  or  cheated  him  at  be  did  tbe  lamm  i 
clbrd.  I 

This  buying  and  telling  between  tbe  Devd  aad  ii 
UI  is,  1  must  confbif,  an  odd  kind  of  s|oek4Q^ 
bing,  aod  indeed  tbo  Devil  may  bo  said  Ut  acU  Ikf 
beartltin*  whatever  he  buys;  but  the  ittaofsist 
part  ii  when  he  comes  to  demand  tbe  tnmaliKr; 
for  at  1  hinted  before,  whether  he  performs  or  aa, 
he  expects  bit  bargain  to  a  tittle  ;  there  it  kh 
deed  some  diJHcuUy  io  resolving  how  and  ia  what 
manner  payment  is  made  ;  the  itories  we  nect 
with  in  our  chimney  corner  h'Stohes,  and  wbieh 
arc  so  many  ways  made  use  of  to  makt  Uie  Deiil 
frightfut  to  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  are  gt&e* 
rally  so  foolish  and  ridiculou>t,  at,  if  true  or  Ml 
true,  they  have  nothing  material  in  them,  art  ef 
no  signification,  or  else  so  impossible  In  their 
nature,  that  they  make  no  tmpre^siou  upon  aay 
body  above  twelve  years  old  and  ui\der  scveorj  ; 
or  else  arc  so  tragical  that  aniiqutiy  has  fabird 
them  down  to  our  laite*  that  we  might  be 
to  hear  them  and  repeat  tbeni  with  Icaa  ' 
than  ii  due  to  them. 

This  variety  baa  taken  ofT  our  rcliab  of 
thing  in  general,   aod  made   the  trade  of  tool* 
telLing,  like  our  late  more  eminent  l#ubbks,  be 
laken  to  be  a  cheat  and  to  have  Uttle  in  ii. 

However,  to  speak  a  tittle  more  gravely  to  It, 
I  cannot  say  but  that  since,  by  tbe  two  eminitl 
instances  of  it  above  in  Ahab,  and  in  Chrbt  lif»- 
sclf,  tbe  fact  is  evidently  ascertaJDcd  ^  and  tbit 
the  Devil  has  attempted  to  make  such  a  bargaia 
on  one,  and  actually  did  make  it  tti*^  ♦^ '^  «'H#f. 
The  possibility  of  it  it  not  to  be  ^t    {  | 

then  [  must  explain  the  manocr  or  i  il 

bring  it  down,  nearer  to  our  understand 
it  may  be  more  intelligible  than  it  it ;  t 
this  telling  the  souL  and  making  a  bar^  an  lo 
give  the  Devil  possession  by  livery  and  irlt'n  oo  I  | 
the  day  appointed,  that  1  cannot  come  into  by 
any  means ;  no,  nor  into  the  other  parf«  nameiy, 
of  tbe  Devil  coming  to  claim  bis  bitrgain,  and  (a 
demand  the  soul  according  to  agreement,  aftd  |  | 
upon  default  of  a  fair  deUvery,  takmg  It  away  by 
violence,  case  and  all,  of  which  we  have  maoy' 
torical  relatioot  pretty  current  affloaff  nat 
of  whitih,  for  aught  1  know,  wc  m»gbfc  Mfe 
had  been  true,  if  wc  bad  not  been  iiife  they  «M 
false,  and  others  we  had  reaaoa  to  fcar  WW 
false^  because  it  wu  impocsibla  tbsf  ■honld  !• 
true. 

The  bargains  of  thb  kind,  aceordiaf  te  tbe 
best  accounij  we  have  of  Uiem,  used  la  aooiiliaf 
two  main  articles,  according^  to  tbe  ordloiry  t^ 
puiationt  in  all  covenants  ;  namelyi 

i.  Somcthiag  to  be  perforoied  on  tlie  Oittlb 
part,  buying. 

S.  Somcibing  to  be  perforoiad  eo  i 
part,  selling. 

I     L   The  Divirt  part :  thit  was  g«aani)ly  aomc 
(poor  trifle,  for  the  Devil  generally  bought  go^ 


^  (i«nityworthf|  and  ortenilmest  like  a  complete 
•tittrper,  agreed  to  give  what  he  was  not  ab(c  to 
procure;  that  it  to  lay,  would  bargain  for  a 
pric*  be  coutd  not  pay,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hereford  man  and  the  cow;  for  exairtple*  1.  Long 
Ufe  :  thitt  though  the  deluded  chapman  hai  oflen 
bid  folly  enougli  to  contract  for,  the  Devil  never 
had  power  to  make  good  i  and  we  have  a  famous 
•toryi  bow  true  I  know  not,  of  a  wretch  that  sold 
hintelf  lo  the  Devil  on  condition  he,  StttaD, 
•hould  aisurc  him,  (L)That  be  should  never 
want  victuals;  (2.)  that  be  should  never  be  a 

^  'fold  I  (9  )  that  he  ihould  always  come  to  him 
when  be  called  him  ;  and,  (4.)  that  he  should  let 
him  live  one-and-twenty  years^  and  then  Satan 
wai  at  liberty  to  have  him  ;  that  ib,  I  auppocc,  to 
take  bjm  wherever  he  could  find  him. 

It  seems  ihe  fellow's  desire  to  be  asm  red  of 
twenty-ooe  years'  life  was,  chiefly,  that  during 
that  time  he  mtght  be  as  wicked  as  he  would,  and 
•boutd  yet  be  lure  not  to  be  hangred,  nay,  to  be 
free  from  all  punishment;  upon  this  foot,  it  is 
Slid,  he  cx)mmcnced  rogue,  and  committed  a  great 
laany  robberies  and  other  villiiDOus  thiugs  ;  now 
iC  seems  the  Devil  was  pretty  true  to  his  bargain 
In  several  uf  those  things;  particularly  that,  two 
or  three  times  when  the  fellow  was  taken  up  for 
p*tty  crimes,  and  called  for  his  old  friend,  he 
came  and  frighted  the  constables  to,  that  they 
Jet  the  ofTtinder  get  away  from  them  i  but  at 
length,  having  done  some  capital  crime,  a  set  of 
constables,  or  such  like  ofBcen,  seized  upon  him, 
who  were  not  to  be  frighted  with  the  Devil,  in 
what  shape  soever  he  appeared  i  so  that  they 
carried  him  off,  and  he  was  oammitled  to  New- 
gate or  some  other  prison  as  efll'ctuaL 

Nor  could  Satan  with  all  lus  skill  unlock  bis 
fetters,  much  lc«s  the  prison  doors ;  but  he  was 
fried,  convicted,  and  executed.  The  fellow  in 
his  e&tremity,  they  say,  etpo?tuIated  with  the 
Devil  for  his  bargain,  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  it  teems,  not  being  expired.  But  the  Devil, 
tt  is  said,  shuffled  with  btm,  told  him,  a  good 
while,  he  would  get  him  out^  bid  him  have  pati^ 
enee  and  stay  a  little,  and  thus  led  him  on,  tdl  he 
came  as  it  were  within  sight  of  the  gallows,  that 
}s  to  say^  within  a  day  or  two  of  liis  execution  ; 
when  the  Devil  cavilled  upon  his  bargain,  told 
him  he  agreed  to  let  him  live  twenty-one  yi^ars, 
and  he  had  not  hindered  him,  but  that  he  did  not 
covenant  to  cause  him  to  live  that  time ;  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  doing 
dnd  suffering  ;  that  he  was  to  sufftfr  him  to  live, 
ftod  that  he  did  ;  but  he  cooJd  not  make  him  live 
when  be  hod  brought  himself  to  the  gallows. 

Whether  this  story  was  true  or  not^  (or  you 
must  not  expect  we  historians  should  answer  for 
the  discourse  between  the  Devil  and  his  chaps, 
because  we  were  not  privy  to  the  bargain  :  I  say, 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  the  inference  Is  to 
our  purpose  several  ways. 

1.  It  confirms  what  I  have  said  of  the  knavery 
of  the  Devil  in  his  dealings,  and  that  when  he 
hat  stock-jobbed  with  us  on  the  best  conditioni 
be  can  get,  he  very  seldom  performs  his  bargain. 

2.  It  confirms  what  I  have  likewise  said,  that 
the  Devil's  power  is  limited  \  with  this  addition, 
that  he  not  only  cannot  destroy  the  life  of  man, 
but  that  he  cannot  preserve  it ;  in  short,  he  can 
neither  prevent  nor  bring  on  our  destruction. 


t  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  thft 
present  discoune,  to  suppose  that  the  DetU 
would  have  been  so  just  to  this  wicked,  tlmugli 
foolish  creature,  as  to  have  saved  him  from  the 
gallows  if  be  could  ;  but  it  seems  he  at  last  oo* 
knowledged  that  it  was  not  in  his  power ;  nay, 
he  could  not  keep  him  from  being  taken  and  car* 
ried  to  prison,  after  he  was  gotten  into  the  hands 
of  a  bold  fellow  or  two,  that  were  not  to  be  soared 
with  his  bluster^  ai  some  foolish  creftttire«  tiad 
been  before. 

And  how  simple,  how  weak,  how  unlike  any 
thing  of  an  angelic  nature,  was  it  to  attempt  to 
save  the  poor  wretch,  only  by  little  noises  and 
iham  appearances,  putting  out  the  candles,  ru5h- 
tog  and  jostling  In  tlie  dark,  and  (he  like  1  If 
the  Devil  is  that  mighty  seraph  which  we  have 
heard  of;  if  he  is  a  god  of  this  world,  a  prince 
of  the  air,  a  spirit  able  to  destroy  cities  and  make 
havoek  in  the  world  ;  if  be  con  raise  tempests  uod 
storms,  throw  fire  about  the  world,  and  do  won- 
derful things,  as  an  unchained  devil  no  doubt 
could  do;  what  need  all  this  frippery?  and  what 
need  he  try  so  many  ridiculous  wa)s,  by  ilie 
emptiness,  nay.  the  silly  nonsensical  manner,  of 
which,  he  shows,  that  he  is  able  to  do  no  better, 
and  that  his  power  is  extinguished  ?  In  a  word, 
be  would  certainly  act  otherwise,  if  he  could. 
iSeef  caret  p«iiiOu$,  be  wants  power. 

How  weak  a  thing  is  it|  then,  for  any  mnn  to 
expect  performance  from  the  DtviL  IT  he  has 
not  power  to  do  miscblel^  which  is  hfs  element, 
his  very  nature,  and  on  many  accounts,  is  the 
very  sum  of  his  desires,  how  should  he  have 
power  to  do  good?  how  power  to  deliver  from 
danger  or  from  death  ?  which  deliverance  would 
be  in  itself  a  good,  and  we  know  it  is  not  in  bis 
nature  to  do  good  to  or  for  any  man  t 

In  a  word,  the  Devil  is  strangely  impudent,  to 
think  that  any  man  should  depend  upon  him  for 
the  performance  of  an  agreement  of  any  kind 
whatever,  when  he  knows  himself  that  be  is  not 
able,  if  he  was  bonett  enough,  to  be  as  good  as 
his  word. 

Come  we  next  to  his  expecting  our  perform- 
ance to  him  ;  though  he  is  not  m>  just  to  us,  yet, 
it  seems,  he  never  fails  to  come  and  demand  pay* 
ment  of  us  at  the  very  day  appointed :  ho  was 
but  a  weak  trader  in  things  of  this  nature,  who, 
having  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil,  so  our  old 
women's  tales  call  the  thing,  and  when  the  Devil 
came  to  demand  his  bargain,  put  it  off  as  o  thing' 
of  no  force,  for  that  it  was  done  so  long  ago  be 
thought  he  (the  Devil)  had  forgot  it  It  was  « 
better  answer,  which  they  tell  us,  a  Lutheran 
divine  gave  the  Devil  in  the  name  of  a  poor 
wretch,  who  had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  and 
who  was  in  a  terrible  fright  about  his  coming 
for  his  bargain,  as  he  might  well  be  indeed,  if  the 
Devil  has  such  a  power  as  realty  to  come  simI 
uko  it  by  force.  The  story  (if  you  con  benr  a 
serious  one)  is  this. 

The  man  was  In  great  horror  of  mind,  and  the 
family  feared  he  would  destroy  himself;  at  length 
they  sent  for  a  Lutheran  minister  to  talk  with 
him,  and  who,  after  some  labour  with  him,  got 
out  the  truth,  vix„  that  be  bad  sold  himseir  to 
the  Devil,  and  that  the  time  was  almoit  expired, 
when  be  expected  the  Devil  would  come  and 
fetch  him  away,  and  be  was  sore  he  would  not 
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fhU  coming  to  Ibe  i\a\e  to  a  iriinute  ;  the  mifiister 
fint  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  horrid 
crime,  and  to  bring  him  to  &  true  penitence  Tor 
that  port ;  and  havir.g^,  a«  he  thought,  made  him 
a  iioeere  peoitctit,  he  then  b^gnn  lo  encourage 
him,  and  particularly  desired  of  him,  that  when 
lh#  time  was  come  thit  the  Devil  should  fetch 
him  away,  he,  the  minister,  iihould  be  in  the 
house  with  him  ;  Accordingly,  to  make  the  story 
ihort,  the  time  eamei  the  Devil  came»  and  the 
minister  was  present  when  the  Devil  csme; 
what  shape  he  was  in  the  story  does  not  say  ; 
the  man  said  he  saw  him,  and  cried  out;  the 
minister  could  not  s^e  him,  but  the  roan  affirm 
log  he  was  in  the  room,  the  minister  said  aloud^ 
**  In  the  name  of  the  Vivlnf^  Ood,  Satan »  what 
comest  thou  here  for?''  The  Devil  answered, 
"  I  come  for  my  own."  The  aiinistcr  answered, 
**  He  is  not  thy  own*  for  Jesus  Christ  hat  re- 
deemed him,  and  in  his  name  I  charge  the«  to 
avoid  ond  touch  him  not."  At  which,  sayi  the 
itory,  the  Devil  gave  a  furious  stamp  (with  hit 
elovcn  foot  I  suppose)  and  went  away,  and  woi 
never  known  to  molest  him  afterward. 

Another  story,  ihou^rh  it  be  in  it&clf  a  lone 
one,  I  shoit  abridge  (for  your  reading:  with  the 
less  uoeaiiiieBs)  as  follows. 

A  young  gentleman  of -berg,  in  the  elector 

of  Branden burgh's  (now  the  king  of  Frussb't) 
dominions,  being  deeply  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
lady^  but  somrtbing  above  hii  forlunp,  and  whom 
ha  could  by  no  means  brin^  to  love  him  again, 
applied  hlmnelf  to  an  old  thing  called  a  witch*  for 
her  al^tlstancer  and  promised  her  great  things  if 
ihe  could  bring  the  lady  to  love  him,  or  any  bow 
aompass  her^  so  as  he  might  have  his  will  of  her  ; 
niy,  at  la^t  he  totd  her  he  would  give  up  bis  soul 
to  her  if  she  would  answer  his  desire. 

The  old  hag,  it  seems,  having  had  some  of  his 
money,  had  very  honesily  tried  what  the  could 
do,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  lady  would  not 
comply ',  but  when  he  offered  such  a  great  pncc, 
she  told  him  she  would  consider  farther  againgt 
such  a  lime,  and  so  appointed  him  the  next 
evening. 

At  the  time  appointed  he  comes,  and  the 
witch  made  a  long  speech  to  hiai  upon  the 
nicety  of  the  aifdr ;  t  suppose  to  prepare  him 
not  to  be  surprised  at  what  was  to  come  ;  for  she 
sappOfcd  he  was  not  so  very  desperately  bent  as 
h«  appeared  to  be  $  she  told  him  it  was'  a  thvog 
of  very  great  difficulty  ;  but  as  he  had  made  such 
a  great  ofTer,  of  selling  his  soul  for  it,  she  had 
an  acquaiatance  in  the  house,  who  was  better 
ak tiled  (than  she  was)  in  such  particular  tbiogt, 
and  would  treat  with  htm  farther,  and  she  doubted 
not  but  that  both  together  they  might  answer  his 
end.  The  fellow,  it  leemf,  was  still  of  the  same 
mind,  and  told  her  ho  cared  not  what  be  pawned 
or  sold,  if  he  could  but  obtain  the  lady ;  well, ' 
uyi  the  old  hag,  sit  still  awhile^  and  with  that 
•he  withdraws* 

By  and  by  she  comes  in  again  with  a  question 
in  her  mouth  ;  "  iVay,*'  says  she*  "  do  you  seek 
thii  hidy  for  a  wife,  or  for  a  mistress,  would  you 
iBarry  ber,  or  would  you  only  lie  with  her  ?"  The 
jroong  man  told  her.  •*  No,  no,  he  did  not  expect 
■he  would  tie  with  him,  therefore  he  would  be| 
satitAed  to  m^irry  her/*  but  a»k«  her  the  reaioit 
of  the  question.     *'  ^Vliy,  truly,'*  snyt  the  old' 


hog,  **  my  reason  is  very  weighty ;  lor  if  yatt 
would  have  her  for  your  ivtfe,  I  doubt  w#  MH 
do  you  no  scrviee ;  but  if  yon  have  a  tatoA  |g 
lie  with  her»  the  person  I  rpeak  of  will  UBdiv^ 

lake  it/* 

The  man  was  surprised  at  that,  only  he^ 
jected  that  this  was  a  transteot  or  abort  lellait^ 
and  that  he  should  perhaps  have  her  no  fsora; 
tho  old  hag  bid  him  not  fear,  but  that  if  she  Met 
yielded  to  be  his  whore,  he  might  have  ber  ii 
often  OS  he  pleased  i  upon  this  he  cooaeota,  tor 
h»  was  itflrk  mad  for  the  lady.  He  haviog  eott- 
tented,  she  told  him  then  he  should  follow  her, 
but  told  htm^  whoever  he  saw,  he  mast  apeak  to 
nobody  but  her,  till  she  gave  him  leave,  oodtbif 
he  should  not  be  surprised,  whatever  happmed, 
for  no  hurt  should  befal  him ;  all  which  he  tif^rttd 
to,  and  the  old  woman  goiog  out,  he  foUowed 
her 

Being  upon  this  led  into  another  room*  when 
there  was  but  very  UttJe  light,  yet  eooug h  to  lit 
him  tee  that  there  was  nobody  in  it  but  himaeCf 
and  the  woman,  he  was  desired  to  stt  down  ia* 
chair  next  to  a  tAblc,  and  the  old  woman  rla^ 
pmg  the  door  to  after  her,  he  asked  lirr  why  she 
shut  the  door,  and  where  wms  tlu*  ♦>,  ..,,♦,  ^he 
told  him  of?     At  which  she  ans\^  re 

he  is,'*  pointing  to  a  chair  at  a  t:L  :e« 

The  young  gentleman  turning  his  ht^ 
grave  kind  of  a  man  sitting  in  an  elbo 
ihough  he  saJd,  he  could  have  sworn  there  v^ 
nobody  in  the  chair  when  the  old  woman  shut 
the  door ;  however,  having  promisod  not  Lo  speak 
to  anybody  but  the  old  woman,  he  aaid  not  a 
word. 

By  and  by  the  woman  making  atmitdMMcaf 
strange  gesLures  and  motm»s,aod  mtimbHng  over 
several  things  which  he  could  not  uoderitMid;  eo 
a  sudden  a  lar<*^e  wicker  chair,  which  aiood  by 
the  chimney,  removes  to  the  other  end  of  tbt 
Cable  which  he  sat  by,  but  there  was  nobody  In 
the  chair  ;  in  about  two  minutes  after  thai  Ibt 
chair  removed,  there  appeared  a  person  ttttiagin 
that  too,  who,  the  room  being,  as  is  saidt  alinoiA 
dark,  could  not  be  so  dUtmguished  by  Ibe  9f9, 
m  to  see  his  countenance. 

After  some  while,  the  Krct  man  and  tha  chair 
he  sat  in  moved,  as  if  they  had  been  one  body, 
to  the  table  al^  ^  and  the  old  wouian  and  the  two 
men  seemed  to  talk  together,  but  the  young  Bua 
could  not  understand  anything  they  said;  illar 
some  time  Ihe  old  witch  turned  lo  the  yonag 
gentleman,  told  him  his  request  was  granted,  but 
not  for  marriage,  but  the  lady  aboold  love  and 
receive  him. 

The  witch  then  gave  him  a  stick  dipped  lO  tar 
at  both  ends,  and  bid  him  hold  it  to  a  oandSt. 
which  he  did,  and  instead  of  burning  hke  a  etaok 
tt  burnt  out  like  a  torch ;  then  she  bid  him  break 
it  oil' in  the  middle,  and  Light  the  oUiar«nd%  bf 
did  that  too,  and  all  the  room  tfamed  In  b«»  In  t 
light  flame  ;  then  she  said,  **  Deliver  nt 
here,"*  pointing  to  one  only  of  the  peraoti 
pave  the  first  firettick  to  th$  fifiit  man  or  a\ 
riilon  ;  '*  now,"  snyi  she,  **  deliver  tba 
I  here/' so  ht!  gave  ihc  other  piece  to  the 
)iipparidon,  at  which  they  both  rose  up  and 
J  to  hiin  words,  wh  eh  he  said  he  uudertlood 
land  could  not  repeat,  and  immeduitely  1 
{with  the  (itesttcks  and  all,  leavitif  tha  r 


«f  tnolie:  1  dt>  not  rernembpr  thai  the  ttory  in)^ 
mjthiiig  of  bftniitODe,  or  the  fimcll  of  it,  hut  it 
■aft  the  door  eontioQed  fast  looked,  and  nobody 
was  left  in  the  room  but  the  young  gcDtlem^a 
and  the  witch. 

Now  the  ceremony  being:  over,  he  asked  the 
witeh  if  the  buiioeai  wsji  done  ?  She  said.  '*  Yes." 
'*  Wdt,  but,"  says  he,  **  have  I  sold  my  soul  to 
tbe  Devil  ?"  *'  Yes,"  says  she, '*  you  havci  and 
you  gmve  him  poiteaajoii  when  you  delivered  the 
two  firdtidts  to  him.*'  **  To  him  !*'  says  he, 
"  why,  was  that  the  Devil  ?•*  **  Yea."  says  the 
old  hag.  At  which  the  young  man  was  in  a  ter- 
rible fright  for  awhile,  but  it  went  off  o^ain* 

**  Aod  what's  ncil,'*  says  he ;  *'  when  shall  I 
see  the  lady  for  whose  sake  I  have  done  all  this?" 
**  You  shall  know  that  presently^'*  said  she, 
ttod  opening  the  door  in  the  next  nxmi,  she 
preaenia  him  with  a  most  beautiful  lady,  but 
eluvycd  him  not  to  speak  a  word  to  her :  she  was 
cMCtiy  drened  like,  and  he  presently  knew  her 
to  be,  tho  lady  he  defired  ;  upon  which  hefiew  to 
her  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  but  the  momeni 
he  had  her  fast,  as  he  thought,  la  hli  arms,  she 
vanished  out  of  his  sight. 

Finding  himself  thus  disappointed,  he  upbratds 
the  old  woman  with  botra)ing  him,  and  flew  out 
wttb  ill  language  at  her,  in  a  great  ruge ;  the 
Devil  often  deluded  him  thus,  arter  this,  with 
shows  and  appearances,  but  still  no  performance  ; 
after  awhile  he  g^ets  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
the  lady  herself  in  reality,  but  she  was  as  positive 
in  her  dcaisl  as  ever,  and  even  took  away  all 
hop«}s  (if  his  ever  obtaining  her,  which  put  him 
into  ileapuir ,  for  now  he  thought  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  the  Devil  for  nothing,  and  this 
brought  him  to  himself;  so  that  he  made  a  peni- 
tent confesiilon  of  his  crime  to  some  friends,  who 
look  great  cnre  of  htm,  and  encouraged  him, 
and  j)t  loiit  furnished  him  wUb  such  an  answer  as 
put  iha  Devil  into  a  fright,  when  he  came  for  the 
bargaio. 

For  ij  At  an,  it  deems,  as  the  story  says,  had  the 
impudence  to  demand  his  agreement,  notwith- 
standing be  had  failed  in  the  performance  on  his 
part ;  what  the  answer  was  1  do  not  pretend  to 
hAVC  seen,  but  it  seems  it  wag  soTnelhing  like 
nvbat  is  mentioned  abo\c,  vis.,  that  he  was  in 
better  hands,  and  that  he  durst  not  touch  him. 

J  have  heard  of  another  [>er&on  that  had  ae- 
lually  signed  a  contract  with  the  Devil ;  and 
upon  a  frtii  kept  by  some  J'rolestant  or  Christian 
divineSf  while  they  were  praying  for  the  poor 
nan,  the  Devil  was  obliged  to  come  aod  throw 
I  he  contract  in  at  ilie  window. 

But  1  vouch  nooe  of  these  stories,  there  may 
be  much  in  them  and  much  use  made  of  them, 
even  whether  etaetty  such  in  fact,  as  they  are 
related  or  no ;  the  best  use  1  can  make  of  them 
^1  is  this,  if  any  wicked  desperate  wretches  have 
y  made  bargain  and  sale  with  Satan,  their  only  way 
|U».tO  repent,  if  they  know  how,  and  that  before 
^KIm  iiNBet  to  claim  thorn ;  then  batter  him  with 
^K  hm  own  guns ;  play  religion  against  devilism,  and 
H  ptrhaps  they  may  drive  the  Devil  out  of  their 
W  reach  ;  at  least  he  will  not  come  at  Ihem.  which 
!     UaawelL 

M  On  the  other  band,  how  many  stories  hive 
I  we  handed  about  of  the  D«viPs  realty  coming 
with  a  terrible  opptaraoce  at  the  time  appointed, 
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and  powerfully  or  by  violeDco  carrying  4iway 
those  that  have  given  themselves  thus  up  to 
him  ;  nay,  and  somotimos  a  piece  of  the  house 
along  with  them,  as  in  the  famous  instance  of 
Sudbury,  anno  \6Q2.  It  seems  he  comes  with 
rage  and  fury  upon  such  occasions,  pretending  he 
only  comes  to  take  his  own,  or  as  if  he  had  leave 
given  him  to  come  and  take  his  goods,  as  we  say, 
where  he  could  find  them,  and  would  strike  u 
terror  into  all  that  should  oppose  him. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  terror  we  are  uiually 
in  upon  this  occoaion,  Is  from  a  supposition  thbt, 
when  this  helU6ro  contract  is  once  made,  God 
allows  the  Devil  to  come  and  take  the  wicked 
creature,  how  and  in  what  manner  he  thinks  fit.  as 
being  given  up  to  him  by  his  own  act  and  deed  t 
but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  divinity  at  all  in 
that;  for  as  in  our  law  we  punish  ^filode  nt, 
or  self-murderer,  because,  as  the  law  suggesu, 
he  hod  no  right  to  dlamisi  hit  own  life;  that  be 
being  a  subjtct  of  the  commonwealth,  the  govern- 
ment claims  the  ward  or  custody  of  bim«  and  so 
it  was  not  murder  only,  but  robbery,  and  is  a 
felony  against  the  stated  robbing  the  king  of  his 
liegeman,  as  it  is  Justly  called  ;  so  neither  has 
any  man  a  rig^ht  to  dispose  of  his  soul,  which  be- 
longs to  his  Maker  in  property  and  in  right  of 
ccation  :  the  man  then  having  no  right  to  sell, 
Satan  has  no  right  to  buy,  or  at  best  be  has 
made  a  purchase  without  a  title,  and  conse- 
quently has  DO  just  claim  to  the  possession. 

U  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  say,  when  any 
of  ui  have  been  so  road  to  moke  such  n  pre- 
tended contract  with  the  Devil,  that  fjod  gives 
him  leave  to  lake  it  as  his  due;  it  is  no  lueb 
thing ;  the  Devil  has  bought  what  you  had  no 
right  to  sej),  and  therefore,  as  an  unlawful  o'lih 
is  to  be  repented  of,  and  then  broken,  so  your 
btistnciis  is  to  repent  of  the  crime,  and  then  tell 
the  Devil  you  have  better  considered  of  it,  aod 
that  you  will  not  stand  to  your  bargain,  for  you 
had  no  pnwer  to  sell ;  and  If  he  pretends  to  yla* 
lenco  after  that,  I  am  mistaken ;  I  believe  the 
DcvU  knows  better* 

It  Is  tnie,  our  old  mcthers  and  nurses  have 
told  us  other  things,  but  they  only  told  us  what 
their  mothers  and  nurses  told  them,  and  so  the  tale 
ha!  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  old 
nromen  to  another ;  but  we  have  no  vouchors  for 
the  fact  other  than  oral  tradition,  the  credit  of 
which,  [  cottfe^By  goes  but  a  very  little  way  with 
mc  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  one  jot  the  more  for  &U 
the  frightful  addenda  which  they  generally  join 
ro  the  lalcj  for  it  never  wonts  a  great  variety  of 
that  kind. 

Thus  they  tell  at  the  Devil  carried  away  Dr 
Faustun,  and  took  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  his 
garden  along  with  them :  thus  at  Salisbury  tho 
Devil,  as  it  is  said  and  publicly  printed,  carried 
away  two  fellows  that  hiid  given  ihem^eUes  up 
to  him,  and  carried  away  the  roof  of  the  house 
with  them,  and  the  like  ;  all  which  I  believe  my 
share  of;  besides,  if  these  itories  were  really 
true,  they  are  all  again «t  the  Devil 'i  true  in* 
terest,  Satan  must  be  a  fool,  which  is  indeed 
what  i  never  took  him  to  be  in  the  main  ;  this 
would  be  the  way  not  (o  increase  (he  number  of 
desperadoes,  who  should  thus  put  themselves 
into  bis  hand,  but  to  make  himself  a  terror  to 
them  i  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ob- 
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jfctiont  1  bftve  ogaiott  the  thing,  for  the  Devil, 
I  tajf  is  no  fbd>  that  mutt  be  acknowledged  i 
be  knows  his  own  game,  and  gcoeralty  pbys  U 
sure* 

I  mfg^ht,  before  I  quit  this  point,  gerroatly  re- 
flect hcreupnn  our  bea^i  tmnae,  namely,  the  gay 
purt  of  mankind,  espectally  those  of  the  times  we 
live  lo,  who  walk  about  in  a  composure  and  tran* 
quiltity  inexpressible,  and  yet,  as  we  all  know, 
must  certainty  have  aJI  sold  themselves  to  the 
Devil,  for  the  power  of  acting  the  fooh'ahest 
things  with  the  greater  applause ;  it  is  true,  to  be 
t  fool  is  the  mORt  pleasant  life  in  the  world,  if  the 
fool  has  but  the  particular  felicity,  which  few 
foots  want,  namely,  to  think  themselves  wise 
the  teamed  say,  it  ft>  the  dignity  and  prrfection  of 
fools,  that  they  never  fail  CruUing  themselves; 
they  believe  themselves  sufhoient  and  able  for 
everj'tbiog;  and  hence  their  want  or  waste  of 
brains  is  no  grievance  to  them,  but  they  hug 
themselves  in  the  saliety  of  their  own  wit ;  bui 
to  bring  other  people  to  have  the  same  notion  of 
Ihem,  whtch  they  have  of  themsi:>lvoji,  und  to 
have  their  apish  and  ridiculous  conduct  make 
the  same  Impression  on  the  minds  of  othcr»»  as  it 
does  on  their  own  \  this  requires  a  general  in 
f(tl nation,  and  must  either  be  a  judgment  from 
Heaven,  or  a  mist  of  Hell;  nothing  but  the 
Devil  can  make  all  the  men  of  brains  applaud  a 
foot,  and  can  any  man  believe  that  the  Devil 
will  do  this  for  nothing  ?  no,  no,  he  will  be  well 
paid  for  it,  and  I  know  no  other  way  they  have  to 
compound  with  bim,  but  this  of  bargain  and  sale. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  rakes  and  bultles,  as 
It  ts  with  fools  and  beau 5 ;  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  iUbjeet  of  buying  and  selling  itself,  and  to 
examine  what  is  uoder*tood  by  it  in  the  world, 
what  people  mean  by  such  and  such  a  man  sell- 
ing himself  to  the  Devil :  I  know  the  common 
acceptation  of  it  is,  ttiat  they  make  some  capitu- 
lation for  some  indulj^cnco  in  wickedness*  on  con* 
dttions  of  safety  and  impunity,  which  the  Devii 
promises  them ;  though,  as  I  said  above,  he  is  n 
bite  III  that  too,  for  he  can't  perform  the  con- 
ditions; however,  I  say,  be  promises  baldly,  and 
they  believe  him,  and  for  this  privilege  in  wicked* 
Wii%  they  consent  that  be  shall  come  and  fetch 
^em  for  his  owui  at  such  or  such  a  time. 

This  i?  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  general 
BCC«ptation  of  it ;  I  do  not  say  it  i?  redlly  so,  nay, 
it  is  even  an  inconsistency  in  itself;  for  one 
would  think  they  nL>cd  not  capitulate  with  the 
Devil  to  be  so,  and  so  superlatively  wicked,  and 
give  htm  such  a  price  for  it,  seeing,  unless  we 
have  a  wrong  notion  of  him,  he  is  naturally  in- 
clined, as  well  as  avowedly  willing,  to  have  all 
men  be  us  superlative ty  wicked  as  possibly  they 
can,  and  must  necessarily  be  always  ready  to 
issue  out  his  licences  gratis,  as  far  as  his  autho. 
rily  will  go  in  the  case  j  and  thertfore  I  do  not 
sec  why  the  wretches  that  deal  with  him  should 
articte  with  him  for  a  price ;  but  suppose,  for 
argument  ?akf>,  that  it  is  so,  then  the  nest  thing 
iji.  ritows  the  contract,  and 

i\u  -n,  Ut  the  Devil  cannot 

protiiL  ,  ..n.^cdi  so  Ijc  is 'Hrust  up,*' 

and   li^'  '^^  ^ho  gallows,  he  csctaimi 

lh»l"il  truth  in  de\ ill," 

it  may  be  true,  however,  that  under  the 
powerful  guurd  and  protectiou  of  the  Devili  men 


do  sometimes  go  a  graat  way  la  crime,  And 
perhaps  farther  in  these  our  days  of  boi 
morals  tlian  was  known  among  our  father*  i  tte 
only  dlflTerencc  that  1  meet  with  between  the 
ions  of  Belial  in  former  diiys,  and  tboie  M  <tm 
ages,  seems  to  be  in  the  Devil's  mattageramitp  ael 
in  theirs  ;  the  sum  of  which  amounts  to  tltift^ 
Satan  seems  to  act  with  more  cunning,  am 

with  less;  for  in  the  former  ages  of  Sfttao*s    

nion  he  had  much  bu tineas  upon  his  bajida.  iM 
his  art  and  engines,  and  engineers  ako,  wcrek«pA 
fully  employed,  to  wheedle,  alturc,  betray,  lAd 
ctTcumvent  people,  and  draw  them  into  criAsa 
and  they  found  him,  as  we  may  say^  a  full  aw 
ployment  -,  I  doubt  not  he  was  caQed  the  t«inpCer 
OQ  that  very  account ;  but  th«  ease  Minimn  ipaiit 
nitercd  now,  the  tables  are  turoed ;  ibeft 
Dcvii  tempted  men  to  sin,  but  now,  k 
they  tempt  the  Devil ;  men  push  Into 
before  he  pushes  them;  they  outsboot  Mm  la 
his  own  bow,  outrun  him  on  his  owu  groiiai, 
and,  as  we  say  of  some  hot  spurs  who  ride  post, 
they  whip  the  postboy;  in  a  word,  Uie  utvfi 
seems  to  have  do  business  now  but  to  alt  siOJ  §M 
look  on. 

Thii,  I  must  confess^  seems  to  iDiioMto 
secret  compact   between  the  Devil  sad 
but  then  it  looks,  not  as  if  they  htd  c> 
with  the  Devil  for  leave  to  sio,  but 
Devil  had  contracted  with  them,  that  they 
sin  so  and  so,  up  to  such  a  degree,  aikd 
without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  dmilf 
tation,  private  management,  nr*    -n..!  -.. 
up  their  passions,  their  affect 
retired  faculties,  as  he  was  be  i  ,,  Jo. 

This  also  appears  more  agraeikbU  t«)  th«  cLsiore 
of  the  thing ;  and  as  it  if  a  moit  tiqulatte  part  af 
Satan's  cunning,  so  it  Is  an  undoubted  CeatlBoaf 
of  his  success  ;  if  it  was  not  so»  be  dould  antr 
bring  his  kingdom  to  such  a  height  of  abaolate 
power  as  he  has  done;  this  also  solves  tfri^cmt 
difncultics  in  the   affair  of  the  world's  pfcatflt 
way  of  sinning,  which  otherwise  it  would  be  vtry 
hard  to  understand;  as  particularly  bow  some 
eminent  men  of  quality  among  us,  whoao  tipp<r^ 
rooms  arc  not  extraordinarily  well  faroiahed  1:^ 
other  cases,  yet  arc  so  vevy  witty  in  their  wicktd^ 
ness,  that  they  gather  admirers  by  huodrtdi  Mid 
thousands ;  who,  however  heavy,  luroplsb«  dow, 
and  backward,  even  by  nature,  and  In  forte  r/ 
constitution  fn  belter  things,  yet  in  their  nc^ 
devilwards  they  are  of  a  roddeo  grown  nimbU 
light  of  foot,  and  outrun  aU  thetr  nfigbbour»; 
fellows  that  arc  as  empty  of  sense  as  beg?!^r*  i 
of  honesty,  and  as  far  from  brains  as  a 
from  modesty ;  on  a  sudden  you  shall  (•  < 
dip  into  polemics,  study  Michael  ServetLU,  ^u 
ctnus,  and  the  most  learned  of  their  dbeSpin 
they  shnll  reason  agolntt  all  rclltiion  es  stroc^l; 
ai  a  philosopher ;  blaspbeme  with  sueh  a  kstt- 
ncss  of  wit,  and  satirise  God  and  eternity  wlUi 
such  a  brightness  of  fancy,  «»  if  the  aovl  of  ^ 
Rochester  or  a  Hobbs  was  transmlgrtttcd  kc' 
them  ;  in  a  tittle  length  of  time  more  they  bamttr 
Heaven,  burlesque  the   Trinity,  and   )»*   wii; 
every  sacred  thing,  and  alt  to  sharp,  so  ttmwj, 
and  so  terribly  witty,  os  if  they  were  born  b^ 
foont,  and   were  singled  out  by  omtiiro  te  bt 
champions  for  the  Devil. 

Whence  can  all  this  come?  hosr  )§  tfic 
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wrought  ?  who  but  the  Devil  can  inject  wit  in 
•p»t«  of  natural  dulncai,  create  braint,  fill  empty 
bencU,  and  tupply  the  vacuities  in  the  under- 
ftandtng?  and  will  Satan  do  all  this  for  nothing? 
No,  no,  he  is  too  vFise  for  thnt ;  I  can  never 
doubt  a  secret  compact,  if  there  h  Bucb  a,  thing 
h  ;  when  1  fee  a  head  where  there  was 

r  2aiQ  in  pQise  yvheto  there  it  no  eenie 

^<  «j.,  rtit  witboot  brnins,  nnd   sight  without 

eye«,   it    is    all    Devil    work :    could  G — 

write  satires,  that  could  neither  read  Latin  nor 
•pell  EogHihi  like  old  Sir  William  Head,  who 
wrote  a  book  of  optics,  which,  when  tt  was 
printed,  he  did  not  know  which  was  the  right 
side  uppermost,  and  which  the  wrong  ?  Could 
this  eminent,  uninformed  beau  turn  atheist,  and 
raake  wise  speeches  against  that  Being  which 
made  htm  a  fool,  if  the  Devil  had  not  aold  him 
some  wit  jn  exchange  for  that  trifle  of  his,  called 
soul  ?  Had  he  not  bartered  hit  inside  with  that 
•on  of  tbo  morning,  to  have  his  tongue  tipped 
vl|b  blasphemy,  be  that  knew  nothing  of  a  God, 
but  only  to  iwear  by  him,  could  never  have  s«t 
up  for  a  «ii,  to  burle&que  hia  providence  and 
ridicule  his  government  of  the  world. 

But  the  Devil,  as  he  is  god  of  the  world, 
has  one  particular  advantage,  and  that  is,  that 
when  he  has  work  to  do,  he  very  seldom  wants 
instruments;  with  this  circuinetdoco  aUo,  that 
the  dcgencfacy  of  humun  nature  supplies  him; 
as  the  late  king  of  France  said  of  himself,  when 
they  told  him  what  a  calamity  was  like  to  befal 
bit  kingdom  by  the  famine :  *'  Well,*'  says  the 
king,  •*  then  1  shull  not  want  soldiers  /*  and  it 
was  sOi  want  of  bread  supplied  his  army  with 
recruiis;  so  want  of  grace  supplies  the  Devil 
with  reprobatcf  for  bis  work. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  the  Devil  has 
made  more  bargains  of  that  kind  we  speak  of,  in 
this  Age,  is,  because  he  teems  to  have  laid  by  hii 
cloven  foot  i  all  hit  old  emifsaries,  the  tools  of 
bi^  trade,  the  engineers  which  he  employed  in  bis 
mines,  sucb  as  witches,  warlocks,  magicians,  con- 
jurers, astrologers,  and  all  the  hellish  train  or 
rabble  of  hutuan  devils,  who  did  bis  drudgery  in 
furmer  days,  seem  to  ba  out  of  work  :  I  shall 
give  yoQ  a  fuller  enumeration  of  them  In  the  next 
cimpter. 

These,  I  say,  seem  to  be  laid  aside ;  not  that 
his  work  is  abated,  or  that  his  business  with  wan- 
jkind,  for  their  delusion  and  destruction,  is  not 
the  same,  or  perh«p«  more  than  ever  ;  but  the 
Devil  seems  to  have  changed  hands ;  the  temper 
and  genius  of  mankind  is  altered,  and  Ihey  are 
not  to  be  taken  by  fright  and  horror,  as  they  were 
then :  the  O^urcs  of  those  creatures  were  always 
ditmal  and  horrible,  and  (hat  is  it  which  1  mean 
by  the  cloven  foot ;  but  now  wit,  beauty,  and  gay 
things  are  the  sum  of  his  craft,  he  manages  by 
the  soft  and  the  smooth,  the  fair  and  the  r.rtful, 
Ihe  kind  and  the  cunning,  not  by  the  frightful  and 
terrible,  the  ugly  and  the  odious. 

Whea  the  D«vil  fat  weifhty  difpatchM, 

Wanted  tuctfoiffen  ciuiaiotf  dud  tKild, 
Ife  piuca'd  l)y  llic  beautiful  farei, 
'  And  ptclt'd  out  the  ugly  and  old. 

Of  llii^iif  h«  mAdi  V     '     •         :  u  jTciieii, 

To  rnn  of  hi«  eri 
TiJl  the  ov*»r-*rou.  I  i  wlYlclil^fi, 

Wore  ai  fit  a«  the  Ijhlvu  to  irtghl. 


Dut  who«r«r  limn  bi^ra  tila  xdvlaer, 
As  hu  lu&gdani  IficKicMn  in  growth ; 

H«i  now  Ulitf  Ilu  mcuures  much  wit er, 
A^nd  tr&IBcs  with  beauty  aad  youth. 

DuffuiA'd  m  ihe  wantoa  and  wtitr. 
He  tiauDla  both  the  church  saa  tht  ecnirt, 

And  biometlmcs  he  \iaiia  th«  city, 
Where  all  the  beet  Chriftiaas  iseott. 

TbuJt  drcsi'd  tip  in  full  mwquerads. 

He  the  txtldcr  cati  nnga  up  and  down, 
For  be  better  can  dlive  on  his  trade^ 

Id  anjp  <Hw*t  aanw  than  his  own* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

or  TUB  TOOLS  THE  DEVIL  WORKS  WlTfr»  VlZ.^ 
WITCH RS,  WIZARDS  OR  WABLOCCS,  CONJUEiaS, 
UAOZCIANS,    DIVINES,    ASTItOLOQKas,    INTCaFBE- 

Txas  or  oaEAMS,  tsllces  op  roRTUKis;  and 

ABOVS  all  tub  KKST,  HJS    PARTtCULAlt   MODtftH 

rnrvT  counsellors,  called  wits  and  pools, 
TnoLGU,  as  I  have  ad^^anced  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  the  Devil  has  very  much  changed  hands 
in  his  modern  monagenieot  of  the  world,  and  that^ 
instead  of  the  rabble  and  long  train  of  imple- 
ments reckoned  up  above,  he  now  walks  about 
in  beaux,  besutics,  wits,  and  fools ;  yet  I  must 
not  omit  to  tell  you  that  he  has  not  dismissed 
his  former  regiments,  but,  like  ofBccrs  in  time 
of  peace,  he  keeps  them  all  in  ho  If- pay,  or,  like 
extraordinary  men  at  the  custom-house^  they  arc 

pt  Ekt  a  cal],  to  be  ready  to  011  up  vacancies,  or 
to  employ  when  he  is  more  ihan  ordinarily  full  of 
business  \  and,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  gome  brief  account  of  them  from  Satan's 
own  memoirs,  their  performance  being  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  his  hiator). 

Nor  will  it  be  an  unprofitable  digression  to  go 
back  a  little  to  the  primitive  institution  of  all  these 
orders,  for  tbey  are  very  ancient,  and  I  assure  you 
it  requires  great  knowledge  of  antiquity  to  gire 
a  particul&r  of  their  original ;  I  shall  be  very  brief 
in  it» 

In  order,  then,  to  this  inquiry,  you  must  know 
that  il  wus  not  for  want  of  servants  that  Satan 
took  this  sort  of  people  into  his  pay ;  he  had,  as 
*  have  observed  in  i^s  place,  millions  of  diligent 
devils  at  his  call,  whatever  business,  and  howercr 
difSculr,  he  had  for  them  to  do ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  above,  that  our  modern  people  are  forwarder 
than  even  the  Deul  himself  can  desire  them  to 
be ;  and  that  (bey  como  before  they  are  called, 
run  before  they  arc  sent,  and  crowd  thcmscWei 
into  hii  service  ;  so,  it  seems,  it  was  In  those  early 
days,  when  the  world  was  one  universal  monarchy 
under  bis  dominion,  as  I  have  at  large  described 
in  Its  place. 

In  tbo  so  days  the  wickedness  of  the  world  keep* 
lag  a  just  pace  with  their  ignorance,  this  inferior 
sort  of  low-pria^d  instruments  did  tbo  Derirs 
work  mighty  well ;  they  drudged  on  in  bis  black 
art  so  laboriously,  and  with  such  good  success, 
that  he  found  it  was  better  to  employ  them  as 
tools  to  delude  and  draw  in  mankind,  ihun  to 
vend  his  ini'tAible  implements  about,  and  oblige 
them  to  take  such  shapes  and  dresses  as  were 
necessary  upon  every  iriQing  occasion;  wbich, 
perhiips.  was  more  cost  than  worship,  more  pains 
than  pay. 

Having,  then,  a.  set  of  these  volunteers  in  hij 
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ferviee,  the  true  Devil  litd  nothing  to  do  but  to 
keep  an  exuct  correspotidt^nce  with  them,  and 
communicate  some  needful  powers  1o  thern^  to 
njakc  them  be  and  do  something  extraordinary* 
ftnd  give  ihem  ii  reputation  in  their  business  ; 
ond  these,  in  &  word»  did  a  great  part  of,  nayv 
almost  all  tht?  Devil'*  business  fn  the  world. 

To  thii  purpose  gave  be  them  power,  if  we 
may  believe  old  Glanville,  Baxter,  Hicks,  and 
oiher  learned  coosuitcra  of  oracles,  to  walk  invi- 
Bible,  to  fly  in  the  air,  ride  upon  broonastickif,  and 
Other  wooden  goor,  to  interpret  dream«,  answer 
questions,  betray  tecrcti,  to  talk  (gibberUh)  the 
UDiversal  language,  to  raise  ftormt,  sell  winds, 
bring  up  spirits,  disturb  I  he  dead,  and  torment 
the  tivtnif,  with  a  thousand  other  needful  tricks 
to  amuse  the  worldf  keep  themselves  in  vene 
ration,  and  carry  oo  the  Devil's  empire  ia  the 
world. 

The  first  nations  among  whom  theete  infernal 
practices  were  found  were  the  Chaldeans ;  and 
that  J  may  do  justice  in  earnest,  as  well  at  in 
jest,  it  must  he  stowed  that  the  Chaldenns^  or 
those  of  them  so  edited,  were  not  conjurers  or 
niagicians,  only  phUosophi^rs  and  studiers  of 
nature,  wise,  sober,  and  studious  men  at  first, 
and  wc  have  an  extra'jfdinary  account  of  them  ; 
nnd  if  we  may  believe  some  of  our  brst  writers  of 
fame,  Abraham  was  himself  famous  among  them 
for  such  magic  as  Sir  Wnltcr  Rakigh  expresses 
it.  Qui  contentpiatione  criaiurantm  coffnoi^  area- 
tortm. 

Now  granting  thif,  tt  is  all  to  my  purpose, 
namely,  that  the  Devil  drew  these  wise  men  in, 
to  search  after  more  knowledge  than  nature 
could  instruct  them  in ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  being  at  that  time  sunk  very  low, 
he  d^^bauchcd  them  all  with  drearaSj  apparitions, 
cot>jurer$j  &c.«  till  ha  ruiocd  the  just  notions  they 
had,  and  made  devils  of  them  all,  Uko  himself. 

The  If^amcd  Sencnsia,  speaking  of  this  Chal 
dean  kind  of  learning,  gives  us  an  account  of 
five  sort*  of  them ;  you  will  pardon  roe  for  being 
so  grave  as  fo  go  this  length  back. 

I.  Chase ed in  or  Chaldeans,  properly  so  called, 
being  astronomers, 

2»  Asnpbim  or  m dgi clans ,  such  were  Zoroastrci 
and  Biilnam  the  »on  of  Bcor. 

3.  Chatumim  or  interpreters  of  dreams  tmd 
hard  speeches,  enchanters,  &c- 

4.  ^ff casphim  or  witches,  called  at  first  pro- 
phcts.  afterwards  matefici  or  vcocfici,  poisoners. 

5.  Ortzarim  or  auru spices,  and  diviners,  such 
Of  divined  by  the  entrails  of  beasts,  the  liver  in 
particular;  mentioned  in  Ezek.,  or  as  others, 
called  augurs. 

Now  as  to  all  these,  I  suppose  I  may  do  them 
no  wrong  if  1  say,  however  jusiifiabJc  they  were 
fn  the  beginning,  the  Devil  got  them  nil  into  his 
service  at  la^t,  and  that  brings  me  to  my  teal 
ogaln^from  which  the  rest  wa?  a  digression. 

1.  The  Chnscedin  or  Chaldean  astronomers 
turned  ft«trolo^^crs,  fortune  tellers,  calculators  of 
nativities,  and  vile  deluders  of  the  people,  as  if 
thr.«  wisdom  of  ihe  holy  God  was  in  them,  as 
Kebuchadnexzir  mid  of  Daniel  on  that  very 
lecouflt. 

2.  The  asaphim  or  mng»,  or  magloiani ;  Sixtus 
Senensis  siys  tbry  were  such  as  wrouffhi  by 
connantswith  devils,  but  turned  to  it  from  their 


wisdom,  which  was  to  study  the  practical  part  d 
natural  phlSoiophy,  working  adn^rable  efflseta  b) 
the  mittual  application  of  natural  eausei. 

3.  The  chartumim,  from  being  rtaiOMrv  « 
disputers  upon  dilTicuit  points  in  pbiioaopfa^,  bo- 
came  enchaoteri  and  conjurers.      So, 

4.  The  roecasphim  or  prophets,  they  tarnedts 
be  sorcerers,  raisers  of  spirtii,  stieb  u  itoqikM 
by  an  evil  eye,  and  by  bitter  curacs,  and  wrrt 
afterwards  famed  for  having  fomUiaT  eonren* 
with  the  Devil,  and  were  called  witcfan* 

5.  The  gazarim,  from  the  bare  obK*rnfi|g  af  I 
the  good  and  bad  omens,  by  the  entrails  of  bciaii, 
flying  of  birds,  &c.,  were  turned  to  aacriati  or 
priests  of  the  heathen  idols  and  sacrificcra. 

Thus,  I  say,  first  or  last  the  Detil  ^ofraaiad 
all  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  tot  sci  tliey  mm 
called;  made  them  all  his  own,  and  by  tbem  bi 
worked  wonders,  that  is,  he  filted  the  urorld  wltb 
lying  wonders,  as  if  wrought  by  these  men,  wbrti 
indeed  it  was  all  his  own,  from  beginning  to  like 
end,  and  set  on  foot  merely  to  ddaaioe, 

impose  upon  blinded  and  ign  ;  th£  gof 

of  this  world  blinded  their  muMis.  auu  ttkcy  weie 
led  away  by  the  subtilty  of  the  Devil,  to  aajria 
worse  of  it,  till  they  became  devils  themaeivai^  ai 
to  mankind  ;  for  they  carnetl  on  the  Devfl^s 
work  upon  all  occasions,  and  the  race  of  tfaeai 
still  continue  in  other  nations,  and  some  of  thaa 
among  ourselves,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  Arabians  followed  the  Chaldenoa  in  this 
study,  while  it  was  krpt  wiihto  iti  dua  boondli  I 
and  after  them  the  Kgyptians ;  and  amoog  Hm  I 
iattor  wc  find  that  Jjnnes  and   Jambrei  srerc 
famous  for  fheir  iefidtng  Phar.toh,  by  ibfrr  fw»^ 
tended   magic   perform unces,  to    r.  r.'al 

miracles  of  Moses; ;  and  history  tell  zt 

pranks  the  wise  men,   the   magici.i."..  .tiM,   Uic   i 
soothsayers  played  to  delude  the  people   in  iba 
most  early  ages  of  the  world,  I 

But,  as  I  say,  now,  the  Devil  has  imprortd 
himfletf,  so  he  did  then ;  for  the  Grecian  «ad 
Roman  heathen  ritdi  coming  on,  they  oatdiii  all 
the  magicians  and  sootbioyen,  by  esttblifMfif 
the  Devil's  lying  oradei,  which^  as  a  amaur- 
piece  of  Hell,  did  the  Devil  more  honouf  txd  \ 
brought  more  homage  to  him,  than  ever  ha  \utA  ^ 
before,  or  could  arrive  to  since. 

Again,  as  bv  the  setting  up  the  oraelea,  nil  tltt 
magicians  and  soothsayers  grew  out  of  erd" 
39,  at  the  ceasing  of  tboie  oracles,  the  Devil  { 
fain  to  go  back  to  the  old  gatnc  again,  \ 
up  with  the  agency  of  witobes,  divlnallQits,  if* 
chantments,  and  conjurings,  as  I  fainted  before 
answerable  to  the  funr  sorts  roeoiioiied  to  tha 
slory  of  Nebuchsdnezxar^  namely,  roafiadoBIb 
aitfologiTf,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  soMlivsyvrf  t 
how  these  began  to  be  out  of  reqisetl  t  ba>a 
mentioned  already  i  but  as  the  UevU  hoi  Ml 
qutte  given  them  over,  only  laid  thoiD  aalda  a 
little  for  the  present,  wo  may  Venture  to  ««k  wHal 
they  were,  and  what  use  be  maiJc  of  tbcm  wbra 
he  did  till  ploy  ihem. 

The  truth  \%,  I  think,  as  it  wai  a  veiy 
employment  for  anything  that  waars  A  I 
eounteniinec  to  take  up,  lO  I  must  ackooa 
t  think,  it  was  a  mean,  Jow*pri«ed  buslsi 
Sativo  to  take  up  with;  below  the  very 
below  his  dv;i;nity  as  an  angelics  ibony^li 
demned  creature!    below  Itirn  aroa  aa  m 
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to  go  to  talk  to  a  poptcl  of  ugly,  dtformetl»  spite- 
ful, mdiciatis  old  women  ^  to  ^ve  theoi  power  to 
do  miachief,  who  acver  hod  a  wilU  ^f^cr  they 
entered  into  the  stale  of  old  womanhood,  to  do 
aQythio^  else  ;  why  ihc  Devil  alwaji  choso  the 
Qglictt  old  women  he  could  find  ;  Mhetl.cr  mz- 
u-disDi  made  them  ugty^  that  were  not  lo  belorci 
ana  whether  the  ugliat!:^i».  as  it  wa&  a  beamy  m 
wiLeher*ift,  did  not  increase  according*  to  the 
meritorious  performance  in  the  biack  trade  ? 
These  arc  nil  quest ioni  of  moment  to  be  decided 
(if  haman  learning  can  arrive  to  so  much  perfec 
tion)  m  igci  to  come. 

Some  lay  the  cvif  eye  and  the  wicked  look 
were  parti  of  the  enchantment,  and  that  the 
witchea»  when  they  were  in  the  height  0/  their 
businets,  had  «  powerful  influence  with  both; 
that  by  looking  upon  iiny  per»oa  they  could  be- 
witch them,  and  make  the  Devil,  a  a  the  Scot* 
express  it,  ride  through  them  booted  and  ipurred^ 
«od  that  hence  came  that  very  slgnlficAnt  sayings 
to  look  like  a  witch. 

The  strange  work  whJch  the  Devil  hai  made 
ID  the  world,  by  this  sort  of  his  agents  called 
«itcliefl»  is  fiuchj  and  so  extravagantly  wild,  that 
except  our  hope  that  most  of  those  tales  happen 
not  to  be  true,  I  know  not  hov  any  one  could 
be  €m%j  to  live  near  a  widow  alter  she  was  6ve 
■tid-fifly. 

AH  the  other  sorts  of  ernisssncs  which  Satan 
rmptoys.  come  short  of  these  ghoats  ;  and  nppi- 
ritions  somciimcs  come  aod  shoiiv  tbcm^clveSj  on 
paTticular  aecounts,  and  &ome  of  those  particulars 
reiptet  doibg  JustJccv  repolrtog  wroogSi  prevent 
inf  mischief;  sometimes  in  matters  very  con 
liderab?e.  And  on  things  so  necessary  to  public 
btflAfiti  that  we  are  tempted  (0  believe  ihiy  pro* 
«eed  from  some  vigilant  spirit  that  wishes  us  weti; 
bvt  on  the  other  band,  ihe&e  witcbei  are  never 
codoerned  in  an v thing  but  mt&chtef ;  nay,  if  what 
they  do  portcnd's  good  to  onp,  it  fssuea  In  hurt  to 
many  4  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  their  design 
I  in  general,  is  to  do  mischief,  und  they  are  only 
'   eiDployed  in  mischief,  ond  nothing  else  :  how  mr 

t they  arc  furnished  with  ability  suitable  to  the  horrid 
»iU  they  are  vested  w{th»  remailltto  be  d^'scribcd. 
These  witches,  it  is  said*  are  ftimished  with 
power  suitable  to  the  occasion  that  is  before 
Ibemr  and  parlicutarly  that  which  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  prediction,  and  foretelling  events, 
which  I  insist  the  author  of  witchcraft  is  not  ac« 
eompUshcd  with  himself,  nor  can  he  communicate 
It  lo  any  other :  bow  then  witches  come  to  be 
able  to  forete)  things  to  come,  which,  It  is  raid, 
tbe  Devil  himseU  cannot  know^  and  wbirh,  as  1 
baf  e  shown^  li  is  evident  he  docTi  not  know  himself 
la  yet  to  be  determined  ;  that  witches  do  roretel,  i» 
Mftain,  from  the  witch  of  Eilndor,  who  foretold 
flbiiigt  to  Saul,  which  he  knew  not  before, 
namely,  that  he  should  be  tlain  in  battle  the  nest 
day,  which  accordingly  came  to  past. 

There  are,  however,  and  notwiihstanding  this 

Krticular  case,  many  instances  wherrin  the 
evil  has  not  been  able  to  foretel  approaching 
eraotSvand  that  in  things  of  the  utmost  conic- 
qoenoe,  and  he  h<is  i^ven  certain  foo'i^h  or  false 
fcnawers  in  such  cases;  the  Devil's  priests,  who 
were  summoned  in  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  de- 
cide tbe  dispute  between  God  and  H^al,  had  ihe 
][|evil   been  abfc   to  have  informed   them  of  it, 


would  ccrtiinly  have  received  notice  from  him,  of 
what  WdS  intended  against  them  by  Elijah  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  would  all  be  cut  in  pieces ; 
for  Satan  was  not  &uch  a  fool  as  not  to  know  ihat 
Uaal  was  a  non-entity,  a  nothing,  at  best  a  dc.id 
man,  perished  and  rotting  in  his  grave ;  for  B.^ui 
woi  Bell  or  ficluB,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  and  he  could  no  more  answer  by  fire  to 
consttme  the  siicrifice,  than  he  could  raise  him- 
self from  the  dr'ad. 

But  Ihe  pries  IS  of  Baal  were  left  of  their  mas* 
ter  to  their  just  fate,  ttomely,  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
the  fury  of  a  deluded  people ;  henco  1  infer  hti 
inability,  for  it  would  have  been  VQty  unkind  and 
ungrateful  In  htm  not  to  have  answered  them,  if  he 
had  t>ecn  able.  There  is  another  argument  raided 
here  most  justly  against  the  Devil,  with  relation 
to  his  being  under  restrainr,  and  that  of  greater 
eminence  than  wo  imagmc*  attd  it  is  drawn  from 
this  very  paj>aage,  thui,  it  Is  not  to  be  doubled 
but  that  Satan,  who  has  much  of  the  element 
put  into  hii  hands,  as  Prince  of  the  Air,  had  a 
power,  or  was  able,  potentially  speaking,  to  have 
answered  Baal's  priests  by  fire;  fire  beings  in 
virtue  of  his  airy  principality,  a  part  of  his  domin- 
ion ;  but  he  was  ccrtaioty  withheld  by  the  supe- 
rior hand,  which  gave  him  ibat  dominion,  f  mean 
withheld  for  the  occasion  only;  so  In  another 
cose,  It  was  plain  that  Balaam,  who  was  one  of 
those  sorts  of  Chaldeaoa  mentioned  above,  who 
dealt  in  divinations  and  enchantments,  was  with-' 
hctd  from  cursing  Israel. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  Balaam  was  not  a 
witch  or  a  dealer  with  the  Devil,  because  It  if 
said  of  him,  or  rather  be  says  It  of  hinistOf,  that 
he  saw  the  visions  of  God,  Numb*  xsiv,  16, 
"  He  hath  said,  who  heard  the  words  of  Go^,  and 
knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,  which 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  intn  % 
trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open*'*  Htnce  they 
allege  he  was  one  of  those  magi  which  St  Au- 
gtialine  speaks  of,  de  dwinationt,  who,  by  the  study 
of  nature  and  by  the  contemplation  of  created 
beings,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creature  ; 
and  that  Balaam's  fault  i^as,  that  being  tempted 
by  the  rewards  and  honours  that  the  king  pro- 
mised him,  ho  intended  lo  liave  cursed  Israel ; 
but  when  his  eyei  were  opened,  nnd  that  he  saw 
they  were  God's  own  people,  he  durst  not  do  it  ; 
they  will  have  it  therefore,  that  except,  as  above* 
Balaam  was  a  good  man,  or  at  least  that  he  bad 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  fear 
of  that  God  upon  him,  and  that  he  honestly  de- 
clares tbis.  Numb,  xxii,  18,  "  If  Balak  would 
give  me  his  house  full  of  stiver  and  gold,  I  cannot 
go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God  :*' 
where,  though  he  is  called  a  false  prophet  by 
some,  he  evidently  owns  God,  and  assumes  a 
properly  in  htra,  as  other  prophets  did  j  **  my 
Goa,''  and  I  cannot  go  beyond  his  orders ;  but 
that  which  gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  Balaam 
than  all  this  is,  his  plain  prophecy  of  Christ, 
chap*  xxiv,  17,  where  he  calls  him  the  Star  of 
Jacob,  and  declares,  *'  I  shall  see  him.  but  not 
now;  I  shall  behold  htm,  but  not  nigh;  there 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
abail  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  imite  tbe  cor- 
ners of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of 
Seth  r  all  which  express  not  a  knowledge  only, 
but  a  faith  in  Chrisi;  but  1  have 'done  preaching. 
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ihti  IS  all  by-thcbye,  I  return  to  my  buaiaesS; 
which  13  the  history. 

There  U  another  piece  of  dork  practice  here, 
which  ties  betfreen  SdUm  and  his  particular 
agents,  aad  which  they  must  give  us  an  asawer 
to^  when  they  can,  which  I  think  will  not  be  in 
haite;  and  that  is  about  the  obsequious  devil 
labmltting  to  be  caltcd  up  into  visibility,  when- 
eTcr  an  old  woman  has  her  haad  crossed  with  a 
white  sixpence,  as  they  call  it ;  one  would  think 
that,  instead  of  these  vite  things  called  witches 
being  sold  lo  the  Devil,  the  Devil  was  really  sold 
for  a  slave  lo  them  ;  for  how  far  soever  Satan*s 
residence  is  oflf  of  this  state  of  life,  they  have 
power,  it  seems,  to  fetch  him  from  home,  and 
oblige  him  to  come  at  their  call. 

I  can  give  little  account  of  this,  only  that 
Indeed  so  it  is ;  nor  is  the  thing  so  str«ingc  in 
itftclfi  as  the  methods  (o  do  it  arc  mean,  foolish, 
and  ridiculous;  as  makiug  a  circle  and  dancing 
in  it,  pronouncing  such  and  such  words,  saying 
the  Lord's  prayer  backward,  and  the  like ;  nour 
is  this  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the  prince  of 
the  air  or  atmosphere,  that  he  should  be  com- 
manded forth  with  no  more  pomp  or  ceremony 
than  that  of  muttering  a  few  words,  such  as  the 
old  witches  and  ho  agree  about  ?  or  is  there 
something  else  in  it,  which  none  of  ua  or  them- 
selves understand  ? 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  is  always  with  those 
people  called  witches  and  conjurers,  or  at  least 
some  of  his  camp  voiant  are  always  present,  and  so 
upon  the  least  call  of  ihe  wizard,  it  is  but  putting 
off  the  misty  cloak  and  showing  themselves. 

Then  we  have  a  piece  of  mock  pageantry  in 
bringing  those  things  called  witches  or  conjurers 
to  justice,  that  is,  first  to  know  If  a  woman  be  a 
witch^  throw  her  into  a  pond^  and  if  she  be  a 
witch  she  wilt  swim,  and  it  is  not  in  her  own 
power  to  prevent  it ;  if  cihe  does  all  she  can  to 
link  herself,  it  will  not  do,  she  will  swim  like  a 
cork.  Then  that  a  rope  will  not  hang  a  witch, 
but  you  must  get  a  withe,  a  green  osier  ;  that  if 
you  naft  a  horse-shoe  on  the  till  of  the  door,  she 
cannot  come  into  the  house,  or  go  out,  if  she  be 
to  ;  these,  and  a  thousand  more,  too  simple  to  be 
bclleTed,  arc  yet  so  vouched,  so  taken  for  granted, 
and  so  universiilly  received  for  truth,  that  there  is 
no  resist  Ing  them  without  being  thought  at  hctstical. 

What  methods  lo  take  to  know  who  are 
witches  I  really  know  not  i  but  on  the  other 
side,  I  think  there  arc  variety  of  methods  to  be 

used  to  know  who  are  not ;  W— >^^  G ,  Esq., 

U  a  man  of  fame,  his  parts  are  great,  because  his 
estate  is  so;  he  has  threescore  and  eight  lines  of 
Virgil  by  rote,  and  they  take  up  many  of  the 
intervals  of  his  merry  discourses  ;  he  has  just  as 
manv  witty  stories  lo  please  society ;  when  they 
arc  well  told»  once  over,  he  begins  again,  and  to 
be  lives  in  a  round  of  wit  and  Icaxning  ;  he  It  t 
man  of  groat  simplicity  and  sincerity  ;  you  must 
be  careful  not  to  mistake  my  meaning  ai  to  the 
word  limplicJiy  ;  some  take  it  to  mean  honci^ty, 
aod  so  do  I,  only  that  it  has  a  negative  attending 

ft,   in  his  particular  case ;    in  a  word,  W 

G- ^  is  an  honest  man,  and  no  conjurer;   a 

good  character,  I  thiok,  and,  without  impeach^ 
ment  to  his  understanding,  he  may  be  a  man  of 
worth  for  all  that ;  take  tho  other  K'X,  there  is 
the  Lady  H is  another  discovery ;  bless  us  1 


what  charms  in  that  face  \  bow  brighl  t^oia 
eyes !  how  flowing  white  her  breasii  J  Imr 
sweet  her  voice  t  Add  to  all,  how  heiTeidy, 
divinely  good  her  temper  !  bow  inimiiabte  her 
behaviour  !  how  spotless  her  virtue  ♦  how  p^rrfprt 
her  innocence  !  and  to  sum  up  her 
may  add,  the  Lady  H — —  u  no 
none  of  our  beau  critics  wilt  be  so  uosma  no^w  j^ 
to  censure  me  in  those  honest  descriptions,  as  If 

I  meant  that  my  good  friend  W G ,  Esq , 

or  my  adored  angel,  the  bright,  the  charniitii 

I*ady  H ,  were  fools;  but  what  will  not  those 

savages,  called  critics,  do,  whose  barbATOos 
nature  inclines  them  to  trample  on  the  brightest 
characters,  and  to  cavil  on  the  dearett  expres- 
sions ? 

[t  might  be  expected  of  me,  however,  in  juttiei 
to  my  friends,  and  to  the  bright  choractjers  of 
abundance  of  gentlemen  of  thu  age,  who,  by  tbf 
depth  of  their  politics  and  the  height  of  tbdr 
elevations,  might  be  suspected,  and  might  ftWt  li 
room  to  charge  them  with  subterranean  Istdfi* 
gencc  ;  I  say,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  ahould 
clear  up  their  fame,  and  assure  the  world  con* 
ceming  them,  even  by  name,  that  they  are  m 
conjurers,  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the  Devi, 
at  least,  not  by  the  way  of  witchcraft  and  divi* 

nation,  such  as  T ^k,  E B ,  Emi.,  my 

Lord  Homily,   CoL    Swa;??;ef,  .feon'ry  WellwitJk 

Esq.,    Capt.' Horry  Go   Deeper,   Mr  %Vfll 

Woollen,  cttixen  and  merchant  tailor  of  Loi 

Henry  Cadaver,  Esq.,    the   D-^  of  CaerfiDy, 

the  Marquis  of  Silly hoo.    Sir  Edward  Throi"  tod 

Thro',  Birt,,aod  a  world  of  fine  gcntlem- 

whose  great  heads  and  weighty  undcr> 

have  given  the  world  such  occasion  to  C4.^.^.««  i, 

them  with   being  at   least  descended  ttwn  ^ijbu 

magi,  and  perhaps  engaged  with  old  Satan  In  W" 

politics  and  experiments ;    but  I  have  such  goo4   ' 

intelligence  among  Satan's  ministers  of  ttat*,  as 

is    necessary   to  the   present    undcttak' 

thereby  well  able  to  clear  up  their  eh-i^ 

and  1  doubt  not,  but  they  will  value  Lhcu^,,... 

upon  itj  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  »«, 

for   letting  the  world  know  the  Devil  does  Mfc^ 

pretend  to  have  had  any  business  wi'  r 

have  enrolled  them  in  ihe  li<t  of  l 

in   a  word,    that  none  of  them  arc   c.njjun 

opon  which  testimony  of  mine,  I  expect 

no  longer  charged  with,  or  so  much  .li  m 

of,  having  an  unlawful  quantity  of  v 

any  sorts  of  it  about  thcra,  thai   nr 

or  prohibited,  but  that  for  t'. 

unmolested,  and  bo  taken  far 

they  arc,  namely,  very  honest,  »  w  t»*r  gifn 


CHAPTER  X, 

Of  TRt  VARIOUS  MKTndo«  THt   ntvit  TAKti  fi 

CO>!VffllS£  WITH  UAHHiStf* 

Havino  spoken  something  of  penoot,  ifl 
ticularty  of  such  as  the  Devil  thinki  fit  to  i 
in  his  af^itrs  In  the  world,  it  comes  otxt  of  c 
to  say  something  of  the  maooer  how  Ha  comn 
catcB  his  mind  to  them«  and  by  them  to  lh»  i 
of  his  acquaintance  In  the  world. 

I  take  the  Devd  to  be  uiid<$r  gre^t  i 
in  his  affairs  on  hii  part,  eipodaUy  e 
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by  tlic  bouDdfl  which  ure  s^t  hini»  or  which  policy 
(^btigei  him  to  set  to  himicir,  in  hta  acct-ss  lo  the 
COQVCFiinjf  with  mankiod;  it  U  evident  he  i»  not 
permitted  to  Till  upon  them  with  force  add  Jirms» 
ihif  is  to  say>  to  iiiuit«?r  up  his  iofernal  troops, 
'^  thcro  with  fire  and  anrord;  if  be  was 
10  act  in  this  oidnner  as  he  waa  able  by 
fi.  n  seraphic  power  to  have  destroyed  the 
wh'Ki?  ra  :<?,  and  even  the  earth  they  dwelt  upnn, 
to  hi-  would  certJiialjt  and  long  ago  have  cffec- 
tutDy  done  it ;  hU  particular  interests  and  indi- 
nationa  are  welt  enough  kno^n. 

But  In  the  next  place,  as  he  h  thus  restrained 
^m  violence^  so  prudentials  restrain  him  In  all 
his  other  actings  with  mankind  ;  and  being  con> 
fined  to  stratagem,  &nd  lofl  it  ill  method»,  nuch 
at  persuasion,  allurement,  feeding  the  appetite, 
promptinj^,  and  then  gratifying  corrupt  desires, 
and  the  Ike ;  he  finds  it  for  his  purpose  not  to 
appear  in  person,  eic?pt  very  rarely,  and  then  in 
di^uJse  i  but  to  act  all  the  rest  in  the  dark,  un 
der  the  vizor  of  art  and  craft,  makin;;  u<»g  of  per* 
SODS  and  methods  conccatedf  or  at  least  not  fully 
understood  or  discovered. 

As  to  the  persons  whom  he  employs,  I  have 

taken  some  paint,  you  see,  to  discover  some  of 

tbetn  ;  but  the  methods  he  uses  with  them,  cither 

to  inform  or  instruct,  and  give  orders  to  them, 

or  to  converse  with  other  people  by  them,  these 

are  very  particular,  and  deserve  some  place  in 

our  memoir^  particularly  as  they  may  serve  to 

remove  some  of  our  nalstakei,  and  to  take  oflr 

■ome  of  the  frightful  ideas  we  are  apt  to  entertain 

I  Ja  prejudice  to  thit  great  manag^^r:  as  if  he  was 

Ho  more  to  be  matched  in  his  politics  than  be 

t  would  be  to  be  matched  in  his  power,  if  it  was  let 

I  loose  ;  which  is  so  much  a  mistake  that,  on  the 

contrary,  we  read  of  several  people  that  have 

abused  and  cheated  the  Devil,  a  thing  which  I 

I  cannot  say  is  very  honest  or  just,  aolwithstand- 
log  the  old  Latin  proverb,  "  Fallere  /alleniem  non 
tBi/f am'*  (wh]ch  men  construe,  or  ra'her  render, 
hf  way  of  banter  upon  Satan ),  it  is  no  sin  to 
^heat  the  Devil,  which  for  all  that,  upon  the 
Whole,  I  deny,  and  allege  that,  let  the  Devil  act 
liow  he  wiU  by  ut|  we  ought  to  deal  f^iirly  by 
lltQU 
But  to  come  to  the  buMneas  without  circum- 
locutions ;  1  am  to  inquire  how  Satan  issues  out 
Ills  orders,  gives  hit  instructioni,  and  fully  de- 
li^eri  his  miiMl  to  his  emissarie^^  of  whom  1  have 
ineDtioned  some  in  the  title  to  Chap.  IX.  In 
order  to  this,  you  mu^t  form  on  idea  of  the  Devil 
silting  In  great  state,  in  open  campaign,  with  all 
hit  legions  about  blm.  in  the  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  or,  if  you  will,  at  a  certain  distance 
fiom  the  afmosphcre,  :ind  above  it,  that  the  plan 
of  hiscncampmeDt  migh^  not  be  hurried  round  its 
own  nxU,  with  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  which 
miffht  be  some  disturbincc  to  him. 

By  this  fixed  situation,  the  earth  performing 
its  rotation,  he  has  every  part  and  parcel  of  it 
brought  to  a  direct  opposition  to  him,  and  con- 
lequcntly  to  hi*  view  once  in  twenty-four  hours  : 
the  last  time  I  was  there,  if  I  remember  right,  hf- 
had  thi*  quarter  of  the  world,  which  wc  call 
Chrictcndom,  jusi  under  hti  eye ;  and  as  the 
fOOtlon  is  not  so  srwifi  but  that  his  piercing 
Opiici  can  take  a  strict  view  of  it  en  paatant^  for 
the  circumference  of  it  being  but   t«rcnty>one 
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thousand  miles,  and  its  circular  motion  being  full 
tweoty^four  hours  performing,  be  hai  something 
more  than  an  hour  to  view  every  thousand  miles, 
which,  to  his  supernatural  penetration,  is  not 
worth  naming. 

As  he  takes  thus  a  daily  view  of  all  the  circlct 
and  an  hourly  view  of  the  parts.,  he  is  fully  mii&tcr 
of  all  transactions,  at  least  such  as  arc  done 
above-board  by  all  mankind ;  and  then  he  dis- 
patches his  emissaries  6t  aid-dc-camps  to  every 
part  wiOi  his  orders  and  instructions  :  now  these 
fmissaries,  you  are  to  understand,  are  not  the 
witches  and  diviners  whom  I  spoke  of  above,  for  I 
call  them  also  emissaries ;  but  they  are  all  devils 
or  (as  you  knotv  they  are  called)  devil's  angels; 
and  these  may,  perhaps,  come  and  converse  ner« 
sonally  with  the  sub -emissaries  I  mentioned,  to 
be  ready  for  their  support  and  assistance  on  all 
occasions  of  business:  these  arc  those  devils 
which  the  witches  ore  said  to  raise ;  for  we  can 
hardly  suppose  the  master  devil  comes  himself,  at 
the  summons  of  every  ugly  old  woman. 

These  run  about  into  every  nook  and  corner, 
wherever  Satan's  business  calls  them,  and  ar« 
never  wanting  to  him  ;  but  arc  the  moit  diligent 
devils  imaginable  ;  tike  the  Turkish  chatuXi  they 
no  sooner  receive  their  errand  but  they  execute 
it  with  the  utmost  alacrity  ;  and  as  to  their  speed, 
it  may  be  truly  written  as  a  motto,  upon  the  bead 
of  every  individual  devil, 

Non  tadiget:  ealearibui. 

These  are  those  who,  they  tell  us,  our  witchei, 
lorcerers,  wizdrdi,  and  such  sorts  of  folks  con- 
verse freely  with,  and  are  therefore  called  their 
fd  mil  tars ;  and  as  they  tell  us,  come  to  them  in 
human  shapes,  talk  to  Ibcm  with  articulate  plain 
voices,  as  if  men,  and  that  yet  the  saJd  witches^ 
hxu  know  them  to  bo  devils. 

History  has  not  yet  enlightened  us  in  this  pari 
of  useful  knowledge*  or  at  least  not  sutficiently, 
for  a  description  of  the  persons  or  habits  of  these 
sorts  of  appearances ;  as  what  shapes  they  take 
op,  what  language  they  speak,  and  what  parti- 
cular works  they  perform,  so  wc  must  refer  it  to 
farther  inquiry ;  but  if  wo  may  credit  history, 
we  are  told  many  famous  stories  of  these  appear- 
ances s  for  example,  the  famous  mother  Lakland, 
who  was  burnt  for  a  witch  at  Ipswich,  anno  1046, 
confessed  at  the  time  of  her  execution,  or  a  little 
before  It,  that  she  had  frequent  conversation  with 
the  Devil  himself;  that  stie  being  very  poor, and 
withal  of  a  deviliiih  passionate,  cruel,  and  re- 
vengeful disposition  before,  used  to  wish  she  hod 
it  in  her  power  to  do  such  and  such  mischlevout 
things  to  some  that  she  hated  ;  and  that  the 
Devil  bimseif,  who,  it  seems,  knew  her  temper, 
came  to  her  one  night  as  she  lay  in  her  bed,  and 
was  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  speaking 
in  a  deep  hollow  voice,  told  her,  if  she  would 
serve  him  in  some  things  he  would  employ  her 
to  do,  she  should  have  her  will  of  all  her  cnetnief, 
and  should  want  for  nothing :  that  she  was  much 
afraid  at  first,  but  th^it  be,  soliciting  her  very 
often,  bade  her  not  be  afraid  of  him,  and  still 
urged  her  to  yield*  aad,  as  she  says,  struck  his 
claw  into  her  hand,  and  though  it  did  not  hurt 
her,  made  it  bleed,  and  with  the  blood  wrote  the 
covonanti,  that  is  to  say,  the  bargain  between 
them  :  being  asked  what  was  in  them,  aad  whe- 


i\iPT  be  rcqtiired  her  to  cursQ  or  deoy  God   or 
Christ  ?  ah(j  said  tio. 

N.  B.  1  do  not  find  she  told  them  whether 
Ihe  Devil  wroio  tt  with  a  pen,  or  whether  on 
pap«r  or  parchmeiii,  nor  whether  she  sih^ocd  it  or 
DO.  but  it  seemi  he  carHed  it  away  with  him.  1 
luppoitc,  if  Sauin's  register  were  eiamincd,  it 
mighi  bo  found  among  the  arcbivefl  of  Hell,  ihe 
rolb  of  hid  aeta  publUa  ,  and  when  b'ts  historio- 
grapher royal  publishes  themj  we  iitay  took  for  it 
ftmonf  ihcm. 

Then  he  furnished  her  with  three  devili,  to 
wait  upoo  her  (t  suppose),  for  she  confessed  they 
were  lo  be  employed  in  her  service ;  they  at- 
tended in  the  shapes  of  two  little  dogi  and  a 
mole  \  the  liral  6he  bewitched  was  her  own  bus* 
band,  by  which  he  lay  awhile  in  great  misery  and 
died ;  then  »hc  sent  to  one  Ciipuici  Boal  and 
burnt  a  new  ship  of  bis  Jfist  built,  which  had 
never  been  at  sea  ;  thcf  e  and  many  olher  horrid 
things  she  did  and  confeRscd,  and  having  been 
twenty  years  a  witebt  at  last  the  Devil  left  her, 
and  she  was  burnt  as  she  deserved. 

That  some  extraordinary  occasions  may  bring 
these  agents  of  the  Devils  nay,  somGlimcs  the 
Devil  himself,  to  assume  human  shapes,  aod  ap 
pear  to  othei  people,  we  cannot  doubt;  he  did 
thus  in  the  case  of  our  Siwiour  as  a  tempter,  and 
some  think  be  did  so  to  Manasses  as  a  familiar, 
who  the  scripture  charges  with  sorcery,  and  hav- 
ing a  familiar  or  devil ;  fame  tells  us  that  St 
DuDstan  frequcatly  conversed  with  him,  and 
finally  took  him  by  the  nose;  and  so  of  oibers. 

BuE  in  these  modem  a^ps  of  the  world  he  Ands 
it  much  more  to  his  purpose  lo  work  under 
ground,  as  I  have  observed,  and  to  keep  upon  the 
reserve ;  so  that  we  have  oo  authentic  accounts 
of  his  personal  appearance,  bat  what  are  very 
ancient  or  very  remote  from  our  faith,  as  well  as 
our  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  be  a  question  that  would  bear  some 
debating,  whether  all  apparitioD^  are  not  devils 
or  from  the  Devil ;  tut  there  being  so  laany  of 
those  apparitions  which  we  calt  spirit*,  which 
reiilty  assume  shapes  and  make  appearances  in 
the  world,  upon  such  uccouots  as  we  know 
Satan  himself  scorns  to  bo  employed  in,  that  1 
must  dismiss  the  question  in  favour  of  ihe  Devil ; 
Msuring  them,  that  as  he  never  willingly  did  any 
good  in  his  life,  so  he  would  be  far  from  giving 
himsctf  the  trouble  of  setting  one  foot  into  the 
ivorUt  on  such  an  errand  ;  and  for  that  reason  we 
maybe  assured  those  certain  appantions»  which 
we  arc  told  came  to  detect  a  murder  in  Gloucei* 
Idfthure,  and  others  who  appeared  to  prevent  the 
raining  an  orphan  for  want  of  finding  a  deed  that 
was  not  lostr  was  certainly  some  other  power 
eqtislly  concerned,  and  not  Ihe  DcviL 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  will  it  follow  that 
Satan  never  appears  in  human  shape ;  for  though 
•very  apparition  may  not  be  the  Devti,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Devil  never  makes  an 
■pparitlen :  all  I  shall  say  to  it  i«,  as  I  have 
mentioned  beforCf  that,  (reoerally  speaking,  the 
Devil  lindsi  it  more  for  his  purpose  to  hnve  his 
Idtereft  in  the  wortd  propngated  aoothor  way  ; 
Qafnely,  in  private,  and  his  personal  appearances 
are  reserved  for  things  only  ot  extraordinary 
^consequence,  and,  as  I  may  say,  of  evident 
necets&ty,  where  his   honour  Is  concerned,  and 


where  his  interest  could  be  carried  OD  HO  otter 
way  i  not  forgetting  to  take  notice  that  lllll  k 
very  seldom. 

It  remains  to  inquire  what,  then,  those  tlibifi 
are  which  we  make  so  much  stir  about,  and 
which  arc  called  apparitions,  or  ipiritj  aasuvdof 
human  shapes,  and  showing  themselves  to  people 
on  particular  occasions?  whether  they  are  evil 
spirits  or  good  ?  and  though,  indeed,  this  la  oat 
of  my  way  at  this  time,  and  does  not  rclaie  at  aO 
to  the  Devil's  history,  yet  I  thought  it  not  amiv 
to  mention  it ;  (1),  because,  as  1  have  said,  I  d« 
not  wholly  exclude  Satan  from  all  coocero  la 
such  things;  and  (2),  because  1  shall  dismi^ 
the  question  with  so  very  short  an  answer, 
U'lmely,  that  we  may  determine  which  are  and 
which  are  not  the  DeviPs,  by  the  errand  Ibey 
come  upon  ;  every  one  to  his  own  business ;  if  it 
comes  of  a  good  errand,  you  may  certainly  ac- 
quit the  Devil  of  it,  conclude  him  innocent,  aod 
that  he  has  no  hand  in  it  \  if  it  comes  ot  a  wicked 
and  devilish  errand,  you  may  even  take  him  up 
upon  lusptcion.  it  is  tea  to  one  but  voit  find  hltn 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Next  to  apparitions,  we  find  tnankiod  dis* 
turbed  by  abundunco  of  little  odd  reserved  ways 
which  the  Devil  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  haviag 
a  hand  in,  such  as  dreams^  noises,  voices,  &;c., 
tmolls  of  brimstone,  candles  burning  blue,  and 
the  like. 

As  to  dreams,  ]  have  nothing  to  say  in  Sataa'i 
prejudtce  at  all  Lhere;  I  make  no  question  bdl 
he  deils  very  much  in  that  kind  oT  intelligence, 
and  why  should  he  not  ?  we  know  Heaven  itself 
formerly  conversed  very  often  with  the  greatest 
of  men,  by  Ihe  same  method,  and  the  i>i:^}^  is 
known  to  mimic  the  methods,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tions of  his  Maker;  whether  Heaven  baa  net 
quite  left  off  that  way  of  working,  we  are  ool 
certain  ;  but  we  pretty  well  know  the  Devil  fats 
not  left  it,  and  I  believe  some  instances  may  W 
given  where  bis  worship  has  been  really  seen  aod 
talked  to  in  sleep,  as  much  as  if  the  peraon  hid 
been  awake  with  his  eyes  open. 

These  are  to  be  distinguished,  too,  pretty  mufii 
by  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  subject ;  bow 
often  have  men  committed  murder^  robbery,  aod 
adultery  in  a  dream,  and  at  the  same  time,  eaoepi 
an  ejitruordinury  agitation  of  the  aonl,  add  Cl^ 
pressed  by  extraordinary  noises  in  the  a)e«n,  by 
violent  sweating  and  other  such  ways,  the  heid 
has  never  been  removed  from  the  pillow^  or  tbt 
body  so  much  as  turned  in  the  bed* 

Whether  in  such  cascs^  the  soul  wttli  aU  (Iki 
pasiioni  and  aflPectioos  t>eing  agitated,  aod  ^iag 
their  full  assent  to  the  facts,  of  whatever  kliM 
soever,  the  man  is  not  as  guilty  as  if  the  itoa  a» 
dreamed  of  his  committing,  had  boeo  actoiMy 
committed?  though  tt  be  no  doubt  tomOibAl 
that  it  is  so,  yet  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  prMtat 
affair,  and  not  at  all  relating  to  the  DevBY  bi^ 
tory,  I  leave  it  to  the  reverend  doctors  of  the 
church,  as  properly  belonging  to  them  to  deodt. 
I  knew  a  person  who  the  Devil  to  haunted 
with  naked  women,  fine  beautiful  ladies  iti  bed 
with  him,  and  ladies  of  his  acquAtnt-inrr>  tuo. 
offering  their  favours  to  hitn^  aod  all  in  h' 
so  ihat  be  seldom  slept  without  some  t\u 
tainment ;  the  particulars  are  too  grona  for 
story,  but  he  gave  me  several  lon^  accooot4 
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hii  ntgbt's  amoun,  nod  being  a  man  of  a  virtuous 
life  aad  good  mortile,  it  was  the  grentcst  surprUc 
to  him  imaginable  ;  for  jou  canuot  doubt  but 
tbat  the  cuDDin^  D«Til  made  everything  be  acted 
to  t1i«  tife  iviih  htm,  and  in  a  mAnncr  the  most 
wicked  i  be  owned  with  grief  to  me,  that  the 
ytiy  fitbt  atUck  the  Devil  made  upoo  him  wm 
'a  very  beauUfuZ  lady  of  bia  acquaintance, 
he  had   been  really  something  freer   than 

IJniry  with   iu   their   common    convirtation ; 

lady  be  brought  to  bim  fn   a  posture  for 

'iie&s,  and  wrought  up  his  inclination  so 

t  bis  sleep,  that  be»  as  he  thought,  aciually 

about  to  debauch  her,  the  not  at  oh  resUt- 

1^;  but  that  he  waked  to  the  very  momeut,  to 

I  particular  BidhfAtiloa, 

He  was  greatly  concerned  at  this  pait,  namely . 

that  he  really  gave  the  consent  of  his  will  to  the 

fact,  and  wanted  to  know  if  be  was  not  as  guilty 

*  adultery  as  if  he  had  lain  with  her;  indeed  he 

cided  ihc  question  against  himself  ao  forcibly, 
that  I,  who  was  of  the  tame  opinion  bcforcv  had 
Dolbing  to  say  ogalost  it  i  however,  I  conliruied 
him  in  it  by  asking  him  these  questions  ; — 

L  Whether  he  did  not  think  the  Devil  had  the 
chief  hand  in  such  a  dream  ?  He  answered,  it 
eotild  certaijily  b«  nobody  die*  it  must  be  the 
tievil. 

2.  I  then  asked  him  what  reason  the  Devil 
could  have  for  it,  if  his  r.on$ent  to  the  fact  in 
alcep  had  not  been  criminal  ?  '^  That's  true,  in* 
doedf**  says  be,  "  I  am  answered/'  Out  then  he 
Brited  another  question,  which,  I  confeti,  is  not 
•0  eaiily  answered,  namely,  how  he  fhould  pre- 
fiot  being  served  so  again  ? 

Nor  could  all  oiy  divinity  or  his  own  keep  the 
Devil  lirom  attacking  him  again  ;  on  tho  other 
kafid,  as  1  have  said,  he  worried  him  to  that  de- 
gree that  he  injured  his  health,  brioging  naked 
wotneo  to  bim,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  ano 
ther,  sometimes  in  one  posture  of  lewdness,  some, 
times  io  another,  sometimes  into  his  very  armsj 
sometimes  with  such  additions  as  I  am  not  merry 
enough,  and  sometimes  such  as  I  am  not  wicked 
enough,  to  put  into  your  heads ;  the  man,  indeed, 
could  not  liclp  it,  and  so  the  Devil  was  more 
faulty  than  he ;  but^  as  1  hinted  to  him,  he  might 
bring  his  mind  to  such  a  stated  habit  of  virtue, 
as  to  prevent  its  assenting  to  any  wicked  motion^ 
even  m  sleep,  and  that  would  be  the  way  to  put 
an  end  to  the  attempt '  and  this  advice  he  re- 
lished very  well*  and  practised,  I  believe,  with 
success. 

By  this  tame  method  the  same  Devil  injects 
powerful  incentives  to  other  crimes,  provokes 
avarice,  by  laying  a  great  quantity  of  gold  in 
your  view,  and  nobody  present,  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  steal  it,  or  some  of  hi  at  the  same 
tim<».  perhaps,  knowing  your  circumstances  to  be 
J  Ji  us  that  you  are  at  that  time  in  a  great  want 
o!  I  he  money. 

I  knew  another,  who,  being  a  tradcimatt  and 
in  great  distress  for  money  in  his  business, 
dreamed  that  he  was  walking  all  alone  in  a  great 
wood,  and  that  he  met  a  little  child  with  a  bai? 
of  gold  in  its  bond,  and  a  fine  necklace  of  dia- 
monds on  its  neck;  upon  the  sight,  his  wants 
presently  dictated  to  him  to  rob  the  child  ;  the 
littlo  innocent  creature  (just  so  he  dreamed)  not 
being  nUlc  to  resist,  or  to  tell  who  it  was,  accord 


ijingly  he  consented  to  take  the  money  from  the 
'{child,  and  then  to  take  the  diamond  necklace 
from  it  too,  and  did  so. 

But  the  Devil  (a  full  testimony,  as  1  told  him, 
that  it  was  the  Devil),  not  contented  with  that, 
hinted  to  him  that  perhaps  the  child  mf|;ht, 
some  time  or  other,  know  bim,  and  single  him 
out,  by  crying  or  poioting,  or  some  such  thing, 
especially  if  he  was  suspected  and  showed  to  it, 
and  thprefore  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  kill 
the  child,  prompting  him  to  kill  it  for  his  own 
safety,  and  that  he  need  do  oo  more  but  twist 
the  neck  of  it  a  httle,  or  crush  it  with  his  knee ; 
he  told  me  he  stood  debating  with  himself  whe- 
ther he  should  do  so  or  not,  but  that  in  that 
instant  his  beait  struck  him  with  the  word  mur- 
der, and  he  entertained  a  horror  of  it,  refused  to 
do  it,  and  immediately  waked. 

Be  told  me  that,  when  he  waked,  he  found 
himself  in  so  violent  a  sweat  as  he  never  had 
known  the  like;  that  his  pulse  beat  with  that 
heat  and  rage,  that  it  was  like  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  to  him,  and  that  the  agitation  of  his 
spirits  was  »uch,  that  he  was  not  fully  composed 
for  some  hours ;  though  the  satiifactiou  and  joy 
that  attended  him,  when  he  found  it  was  but  a 
dream,  assisted  much  to  return  hii  spirits  to  their 
due  temperament. 

It  is  neither  my  btuioeis  nor  jncUnation  to  turn 
divine  herei  nor  is  the  age  I  write  to  sufficiently 
grave  to  relish  a  sermon,  if  I  was  dispos«^d  to 
preacht  though  they  must  allow  the  subject  would 
very  well  bear  it;  but  I  shall  only  ask  them,  jf 
they  think  this  ii  not  the  Devil,  what  they  think 
it  is?  If  they  believe  it  is  the  Devil,  they  wdl 
act  accord  in  gly,  I  hope,  or  let  it  atone,  as  Satan 
and  they  can  agree  about  it. 

[  should  not  oblige  the  Devil  over  much, 
whatever  I  might  do  to  those  that  read  it.  if  I 
should  enter  here  upon  a  debate  of  interests, 
viz.,  to  inquire  whether  the  Devd  has  not  a  vast 
advantage  over  mankind  this  way.  and  whether 
it  is  not  much  his  interest  to  preserve  it ;  and  tf 
(  prove  the  alBrmaiive,  1  leave  it  to  you  to  in- 
quire whose  interest  it  is  to  disappoint  and  sup- 
plant him. 

In  short,  I  take  dreamt  to  bo  the  second-best 
of  the  advantages  the  Devil  has  over  mankind ; 
the  first,  I  suppose,  you  all  know,  viz,,  tha 
treachery  of  the  garrison  within  ;  by  dreams  ho 
may  be  said  to  get  into  the  inside  of  us  without 
opposition ;  hero  he  opens  and  locks  without  a 
key,  and  like  an  enemy  laying  siege  to  a  fortiBed 
city,  reason  and  nature,  the  governor  of  the  city, 
keep  him  out  by  day,  and  keep  the  garrison 
true  to  their  duty ;  but  in  the  dark  he  gets  io 
nod  parleys  with  the  garriion  (the  afTectioos  and 
passions),  debauches  their  loyalty,  stirring  them 
up  to  disloyalty  and  rebellion,  so  they  betray  their 
trust,  revolt,  mutiny,  and  go  over  to  the  besiigtr. 

Thus  be  manages  his  interest,  I  lay,  and  iosi 
nuates  himself  into  the  inside  of  us,  without  our 
consent,  nay,  without  our  knowledge ;  for  what- 
ever  speculation  may  do,  it  is  evident  demon- 
stration does  not  assist  us  to  discover  which  wav 
he  gets  acoets  to  the  soul,  while  the  organ  tiei 
up,  and  dozed  with  sleep,  has  locked  it  up  from 
action  ;  that  it  Is  so  is  clear,  but  how  be  does  it 
is  a  secret  which  1  do  not  find  the  ancients  or 
moderns  have  yet  made  a  discovery  of. 
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That  devil  of  a  crpature,  mother  Lnkbnd, 
vhoBO  story  I  metitioiied  above,  acknowledged 
that  the  Urst  time  the  Devil  attempted  to  draw 
her  in  to  be  n  witch  was  in  a  dresoi,  and  even 
wheo  §hc  cooieotedi  flhe  taid,  ahe  waa  between 
iloefiing  and  wakings;  that  if.  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  was  awake  or  asleep,  and  the  cun 
iting  Devil,  it  tceniB,  was  satisBed  with  her  assent 
givon  90*  when  she  was  asleep,  or  in>iiher  asleep 
nor  awake,  so  taking  the  advantage  of  her  inca- 
pacity to  act  rationally. 

The  stories  of  her  bewitching  several  people, 
and  the  matiDer  in  which  thty  died,  are  so  formi- 
dable and  extravagant,  that  I  care  not  to  put  any 
one's  faith  to  the  stretch  about  them,  though 
published  by  authority,  and  lestified  by  abundance 
f»f  witnassea ;  but  this  U  recorded  in  particular, 
and  to  my  purpmrei  whether  from  her  own 
mouth  or  not*  I  do  not  sny,  namely,  the  detcrip* 
tlon  of  a  witch,  and  the  difference  between 
witches  and  those  other  of  Sa^tan's  acquaintance 
who  act  In  his  name. 

L  Tbey  have  consulted  and  covenanted  with 
A  iplrit  or  dcvit. 

2L  Tbey  have  a  deputy  devil,  sometimes  Befe> 
nil,  to  tetve  and  assist  them, 

6.  These  they  employ  os  thry  please,  call  them 
by  namci  and  command  their  appearance  in 
whatever  shape  they  think  fit. 

4.  They  send  them  abroad  to  or  into  the  per* 
tons  whom  they  design  to  bewitch,  whom  they 
ftlwajTB  torment^  and  oflen  murder,  a«  mother 
Laklnnd  did  several. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  several  devils 
that  oppeir,  it  relates  to  the  office  of  the  persons 
who  employ  them ;  as  conjurers,  who  seem  to 
command  the  particular  devil  that  waits  upon 
them  with  more  authority »  and  raise  Ihem  and 
lay  them  at  pleasure,  drawing  circles,  caiting 
figurei*  find  the  like  ;  but  the  witch,  in  a  more 
familiar  manner,  whispers  with  the  Devil,  keeps 
the  Devil  In  a  bai^  or  a  scick,  sometimes  in  her 
pocket,  and  like  Mr  Faux,  shows  tricks  with  him. 

But  alt  these  kinds  deal  much  in  dreams,  talk 
with  the  Devil  In  their  sleepi  and  make  other 
people  talk  with  him  lu  their  sleep  too ;  and  it  it 
on  tbii  occasion  I  mention  ft  here  ;  in  short,  the 
Devil  may  well  take  this  opportunity  with  man- 
kind, for  not  half  the  world  that  came  Into  his 
measures  would  comply.  If  they  were  awake;  but 
of  that  hereafter. 

And  yet  his  thus  fosfnuatin^  hfmwif  by  dream 
does  not  seem  suflident,  in  my  opinion,  to  answer 
the  OeviPs  end,  and  to  carry  on  hit  buslneis ; 
and  therefore  we  must  be  forced  to  allow  him  a 
kind  of  actual  possession,  in  particular  cases,  and 
that  in  the  souls  of  some  people,  by  different 
methods  ffrom  others^  Luther  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Devil  gets  a  familiarity  with  tome  louls 
just  at,  or  rather  before,  their  being  embodied ; 
as  to  the  manner  and  method  bow  he  gets  in, 
that  is  another  question,  and  may  be  spoken  of 
by  itself;  besides,  why  may  not  he,  that  at 
Siitin*b  request  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine, 
mid  *'fOi*  give  the  same  commission  to  pnsscss  a 
lorl  of  creatures  to  many  degrees  below  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Gederenian  swine,  and  open  the  door 
too?  hut  as  for  that,  when  our  Lord  said  ''lo,** 
the  Devil  never  lti<)uire<l  which  way  he  should 
Ret  in. 


When  then  I  see  natronn  or  Indeed  Iwr^  dt  I 
nations  set  on  fire  of  Hell,  aod  as  t  may  sty, 
enfl.imed  by  the  Devil ;  when  I  see  towati  | 
parties,  factions,  and  rabbles  of  people  vlsrWy 
possessed:  it  Is  enough  to  me  that  the  , 
master  of  the  devils  has  said  to  him,  *• 
there  is  no  need  to  Inquire  which  wav  he] 
open,  or  at  what  post«m  gate  he  gets  f n  ;  at  le  { 
bis  appearing,  it  Es  plain  he  often  gets  In  wKkeni 
appearing,  and  therefore  the  question  about  hi« 
appearing  still  remahis  a  doubt,  and  is  net  nrj 
easy  to  be  resolved. 

In  the  scripture  we  hove  tome  light  Info  It, 
and  that  is  all  the  help  I  And  f^om  antiquity,  aed 
it  gaes  a  great  way  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  | 
Satnn's  appearing;  what  I  mean  by  the  sorlptttre 
giving  some  light  to  it  Is  this  ;  it  Is  said  in 
several  places,  and  of  several  pcrsoot,  God  eiae 
to  them  in  a  dream.  Geo*  xx,  S,  **  God  eane  to 
Abimelcch  in  a  dreom  by  ofght/*  Gen,  xxxi^il, 
"  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  SvriaQ  In  a  { 
dream/*  Matt,  ii,  la  **The  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dreetD/'  Short  co9* 
ments  are  sufficient  to  plain  texts,  opplymit  this 
to  my  friend  when  he  wanted  to  be  lalliM 
about  the  how,  relating  to  his  dreatn,  onneiy, 
how  he  should  come  to  dream  such  irleM 
things  ?  I  totd  him,  in  shorti  the  case  wee  {jftifai, 
the  Devil  came  to  him  in  a  dream  b/  oJibt 
How  and  in  what  manner  ho  firmed  the  wf«d 
representation*,  and  spread  debaucbed  apfitf* 
nnces  before  his  fancy,  by  real  whitpera  Hoi 
voice,  according  to  Mil  ton,  or  by  wn«l  othir 
methods,  the  learned  are  not  arrired  to  ilf 
certainty  about  it. 

This  leads  me  necessarily  to  Inquire  whetli*' 
the  Devil  or  fome  of  his  agents  are  not  alwd^s  is 
our  company,  whether  they  make  any  vlaitrl 
penrinoea  or  no  ?  for  my  part^  I  mftke  00  < 
tion  of  it^  how  else  could  he  come  at  the  I 
ledge  of  what  we  do ;  for  as  I  con  allow  him  C9 
prcKcicncG  at  n%  as  for  mnny  reatooa  I  bin 
observed  already,  he  mu&t  be  able  to  j 
know  U9»  nod  what  we  are  about  when  wi 
notbm?  of  him,  or  else  he  could  kaow  i 
us  or  our  affairs,  whieh  yet  we  ind  oti     ^^^ 
and  this  gives  him  infinite'  rnh'Tintncre  to  taMBH 
our  actions,  to  Judge  '  >i«,  aadb 

bring  our  pasaions  to  v  i  caeon,  II 

ihey  often  do,  and  get  ibc  bciUT  of  ii  too. 

All  this  ho  obtains  by  his  bring  able  to  wilk  ' 
about  invl«ih?  ■     -* '  -^  <?  when  he  Is  not  seeOtef  j 

hich  I  liav  ilrcady  ;   hence  tbtlBM 

wise  and  sol  _     i  nn,  that  wht-n  the  C4»fldki 

bum  blue  the  Oeirii  is  in  the  roi^!  ^t«l 

secret  la  naturer  that  you  may   t  bt 

con\inced  of  its  imaginary  r»»ality,  I  must 
you  the  following  story  whtch  t  Maw  fa  ft  lit 
d  rectcd  to  a  partlculsr  friPT- '   *'•-■•  '•  word  Ibr 
word  as  In  the  letter;    her.  nrtj 

myself  accountable  for  th^   :  nke 

«*  SiR.^We   had  one  day,  Wf  tffl|'  f«  *fci 

mornin 
deal  tf 
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beildoi  two  or  three  servaoU  (for  wc  had  been 
•atixi^)  ihe  following  iotej-tude  hAppeoed  for  out 
mtertttiiawDt  t  when  the  cloth  was  taken  awiij^ 
two  large  ondJei  were  brought  upon  the  table 
sod  pkoed  there  with  some  bottles  and  glasses 
for  the  genUemeii,  who,  it  teems,  were  miending 
Ift  dnok  and  be  very  merry  ;  two  large  wax* 
ISaadlei  were  also  set  on  another  table,  the  ladies 
being  going  to  cards,  oUo  there  were  two  Urge 
flaodiff  la  aconcei  over  or  near  the  chimney,  and 
OM  more  io  a  lookiog-glasj  aconce.  on  a  pier  by 
the  window. 

"  With  all  this  apparatus  the  company,  scp- 
arnling,  sat  ctown,  the  gentlemen  at  their  table, 
and  the  Indies  at  the  in,  to  play  as  above  ;  when, 
after  some  time,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  said 
baaliijf  to  a  fcrvant*  '  What  a  p  -  ails  the  can* 
dlea  ?*  and  turning  to  the  servant,  raps  out  an 
oath  Of  (wo,  and  bids  him  laufl*  the  candles^  for 
ihey  burnt  as  tf  the  Devil  was  in  the  room. 

**  The  fellow  going  to  snuff  one  of  the  candles, 
paufls  it  out,  at  which  his  master  betog  In  a 
paaslon,  the  fcUow  lights  it  again  immediately  at 
the  other  candle,  and  then  being  in  a  liule  hurry^ 
geiog  to  SQulT  the  other  candle,  snufled  that  out 
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**The  Clrit  candle  that  was  rc4ighted  (as  k 
usual  io  such  cases)  burned  dim  and  dull  lor  a 
good  while,  and  the  other  being  out,  the  room 
was  mttoh  darker  than  before,  and  a  wench  that 
stood  by  the  ladies'  table^  bawls  out  to  her  mis- 
tress, *  1a w,  madam  !  the  candles  burn  blue  ;*  un 
old  lady  that  sat  by  sayi,  '  Ay.  Betty  !  so  they 
4oi'  upon  this  one  of  the  ladles  starts  up, 
*  Mercy  upon  us,'  says  she,  *'  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ? '  To  this  unlucky  moment  another  servantj 
wUhout  order*,  went  to  the  great  pier  sconce, 
and  becsose,  as  bo  thought,  he  would  be 
sure  to  so  tiff  the  candle  well,  he  offers  to 
telte  it  down,  but  very  unhappily,  I  say,  the 
hook  oamc  out,  and  down  fulls  the  sconcCt  candle 
end  all,  and  the  looking-glass  broke  all  to  pitccs, 
with  a  horrible  noise ;  however,  the  caodlo  fall- 
ing out  of  the  toonce  did  not  go  out,  but  lay  on 
the  floor  burn  log  dully,  and  as  is  usual  in  such 
If  all  on  one  side.  Betty  cries  out  again,  ^Law, 
that  caodlo  burns  blue  too  j'  the  very 
she  said  tliis  the  footman  that  had 
down  the  sconce  says  to  his  fellow  scr- 
traot  that  came  to  his  assistance,  '  I  think  the 
Devil  is  in  the  condlea  to-night, '  and  away  he 
ran  out  of  the  room,  for  fear  of  his  master. 

"  The  old  lady,  who,  upon  the  maid  Betty's 
MtkNi  of  the  candles  burning  blue,  had  her  head 
Jait  fuU  of  thai  old  chimney-comer  story,  the 
•udlea  burn  blue  when  the  spirits  are  in  the 
Mom,  beard  the  footman  say  the  word  Devil,  but 
he«rd  nothing  else  of  what  he  said :  upon  this  she 
tilM  Ip  in  a  terrible  lright>  and  cries  out  that 
Iki  iMilaMn  said  *  the  Devil  was  in  the  room  ,* 
m  ebe  was,  indeed »  frightened  out  of  her  wits, 
•he  frightrned  the  ladies  most  terribly,  and  they 
all  siarting  up  together,  down  goes  the  card 
lable»  and  put  the  was-eandles  out 

**Mif  Betty,  that  had  fHghtened  them  all, 
runs  to  the  sconce  next  the  chimney,  but  that 
barlog  a  long  snutT,  ihe  Ofied  out  it  burnt  blue 
tOOi  wad  she  durst  not  touch  it ;  in  short,  though 
tbere  were  tbne  oaiMilet  left  still  burning  in  the 
I,  yet  the  ladiea  were  all  so  frigh;encd,  that 


they  and  the  maids  too  ran  out  of  the  parlour 
screaming  like  mod  folks.  The  master  in  a  rage 
kicked  h)i  first  man  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
second  man  was  run  out  to  avoid,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  like,  so  that  no  servant  was  to  be  hadj 
but  all  was  in  confusion. 

'*  The  two  other  gentlemen,  who  were  sitijog- 
at  the  first  table,  kept  their  teats  composed  and 
easy  enough,  only  conocmed  to  see  all  the  house 
in  such  a  fright ;  it  was  true,  they  said,  the  caa- 
dtes  burnt  dim  and  very  oddly,  but  they  could  not 
perceive  they  buret  blue,  except  one  of  those 
over  the  chimney,  and  that  on  the  table,  which 
was  re-Ughied  after  the  fellow  had  snuffed  it  out, 

*'  However,  the  maid,  the  old  lady,  anil  the 
footman  who  pulled  down  the  sconce*  all  in^Ut 
that  the  candles  burnt  blue,  and  all  pretend  that 
the  Devil  was  certainly  in  the  room,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  It ;"  and  they  now  came  Co  mc  with 
the  story,  to  desire  my  opinion  of  it. 

This  put  me  upon  inquiry  into  the  notmn  of 
caodtes  burning  blue  when  spirits  arc  in  a  )t>ocii, 
which  upon  all  the  search  Into  things,  that  I  am 
able  to  make,  amounts  to  no  more  than  ihls; 
that  upon  any  extraordinary  emission  of  sul- 
phurous or  of  nitrous  particles,  either  in  a  close 
room,  or  in  any  not  very  open  place,  if  the  f^uan- 
tity  be  great,  a  candle  or  lamp,  or  any  Buch  little 
blaze  of  fire  will  seem  to  bOf  or  to  burn,  blue  ; 
and  If,  then,  they  can  prove  that  any  such  eflffuvla 
attends  or  is  emitted  from  a  splitt,  then  when 
Satno  Is  at  hand  it  may  be  so. 

But  then  it  is  bogging  the  quetiion  grossly, 
b^ause  no  man  can  assure  u*  that  the  Devil  has 
any  sulphurous  particles  about  bim. 

It  is  true  that  candles  bum  thus  In  mines 
and  vaulu  and  damp  places  ;  and  It  ii  as  true  that 
they  will  do  lo  upon  occasion  of  very  damp, 
stormy  and  moist  :dr,  when  an  extraordinary 
quanttty  of  vapours  ore  supposed  to  be  dispersed 
abroad,  as  wae  the  case  when  this  happened; 
and  if  there  was  anything  of  that  in  it  on  th.it 
Monday  night,  the  cjindles  might,  perhaps,  bum 
blue  upon  that  occasion:  but  that  the  De%n  was 
abroad  upon  any  eitraordinary  buMucss  that 
night,  that  I  cannot  grant,  unless  I  have  some 
better  testimony  than  the  old  lady  that  heard  the 
footman*s  outcry  but  by  halves,  or  thou  Mrs 
Betty,  who  first  fancied  the  candlci  burnt  blue; 
so  i  must  suspend  my  judgment  till  I  hear 
farther. 

This  story,  however,  may  volvc  a  great  many 
of  those  things  which  pass  for  apparitions  in  (he 
world,  and  which  are  laid  to  the  Dcvirs  charge, 
though  be  really  may  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter; and  this  would  bring  me  to  defend  Saltan  In 
many  things,  wherein  he  may  truly  be  said  ta 
suffer  wrongfully :  and  if  I  thought  It  would 
oblige  him,  I  might  lay  something  to  his  advan- 
tage thie  way  ;  however,  I  will  venture  a  word  or 
two  for  an  injured  Devil,  take  it  a^  ^r,..  .^itj 

First,  it  is  certain,  that  as  tl  iey  of 

the  Devil  is  very  much  to  our  [  h?  the 

doctrine  of  bis  visibility  Is  a  gr^at  p^^Judice  to 
bim  as  wc  make  tt«o  of  it. 

By  his  iovisibility  he  is  ctrl^'  '  '    '      *  ti 

Infinite  advantages  against  ui : 
present  with  us,  i^nd  we  kno^v   .,. 
matter,  he  informs  himself  of  all  oi^r 
ond  arras  himself  in  the  bfst  and  i*t 
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Riunner  to  injare  nnd  aaajtitt  tif,  a^  he  can  coun- 
icTuci  all  our  secret  concerted  desigos,  diinppojnl 
fell  our  Rchcnie.j,  ami  i*xcept  when  Eic<ivcn  op- 
parenily  concerns  itself  to  ovcrruJc  him,  can 
defeat  all  our  enterprises,  break  all  onr  measures, 
and  do  ui  naisctikef  in  nlmost  every  p^rt  of  our 
life,  ond  all  this,  becawic  wc  arc  not  privy  to  all 
his  motions,  tis  ho  is  to  ours. 

But  now  for  his  vbibiUty  and  hb  reil  appear> 
anca  In  the  world,  and  particulnrly  among^  his 
di'ciples  and  emiisarics,  such  as  wjtchef  and 
wUard^,  dcmonaistj^t  and  the  like:  here,  I  think, 
Satnn  has  a  great  deal  of  loss^sufTcri  manifeat 
injury,  and  hiia  great  injustice  done  bim ;  and 
that  therefore  t  ought  to  clonr  thtd  mittcr  up  a 
tiitle,  if  it  be  possible,  to  do  justice  to  Satan,  and 
tct  mittcrs  right  m  tho  world  about  him,  accord- 
ing to  that  useful  old  tnaxim  of  set  ling  the  saddle 
upDU  the  right  horse,  or  giving  the  Devil  his 
due. 

First*  OS  t  havo  said,  wo  arc  oot  to  believe 
evory  idle  head,  who  pretends  oycn  to  converse 
face  to  face  with  the  Devil,  and  who  tell  uf 
they  have  thus  seen  him*  and  been  acquainted 
wttb  him  every  day  :  raojiy  of  these  pretenders 
an>  manifest  olieaU;  and,  however,  they  would 
have  the  honour  of  a  private  interest  in  him »  and 
boaat  how  they  have  him  at  their  beck,  can  call 
him  tills  way,  and  send  him  that,  as  they  please* 
raise  him  and  lay  bira  whcu  and  how,  and  as 
ol^en  as  they  find  for  their  purpose ;  1  say,  what' 
ever  boasts  they  make  of  this  kind,  they  nsally 
have  nothing  of  tnith  in  them. 

Now  the  injuriea  and  injustice  done  to  the 
Devil,  in  these  cases,  are  manifest ;  oamely,  that 
they  entitle  the  Devil  to  all  the  mischief  they  are 
pleased  to  do  in  the  world ;  and  if  they  commit  a 
murder  or  a  robbery,  fire  a  house,  or  do  any  act 
of  violence  in  the  world,  they  presently  nrc  lajd 
to  do  it  by  the  agency  of  the  Devil,  and  the 
J>evil  helps  them ;  so  Satao  bears  the  reproach, 
and  they  have  all  tho  guilt ;  this  is,  Rrst,  a  grand 
oheat  upon  the  world,  and,  second,  a  notorious 
slander  upon  the  Devil ;  and  it  would  be  a  pub* 
lie  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have  such  would-be- 
devils  as  these  turned  inside  out,  that  we  might 
know  when  the  Devil  was  really  at  work  among 
UI,  and  when  not  j  what  mischiefs  were  of  his 
dolngr  and  which  were  not ;  and  that  these  fel- 
lows might  not  slip  their  necks  out  of  the  halter, 
by  continually  laying  the  blame  of  their  wicked* 
neift  upon  the  Devil. 

Not  that  the  Devil  is  not  very  willing  to  have 
his  hand  in  any  mischief,  or  in  all  tho  mischief 
that  is  done  in  the  world ;  but  there  are  some 
low.prized  rogueries  that  arc  too  little  for  him, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  operation,  and  which  it 
is  really  a  scandal  to  the  Devi)  to  charge  upon 
him«  I  remember  the  Devil  had  such  a  cheat 
put  upon  him  in  Ea^st  Smithfield  once,  where  a 
person  pretended  to  converfe  with  the  Devil  face 
to  face,  aod  that  in  open  day  too,  and  to  cause 
him  to  tell  fortunes,  foretol  gfood  and  evil,  &c,, 
discover  stolen  goods,  tell  where  they  were  who 
stole  them,  and  how  to  find  them  a^^ain,  nay,  and 
even  to  find  out  the  thieves;  but  Satan  was 
really  slandered  in  the  case,  the  fellow  had  no 
moro  to  do  with  tho  Devil  than  other  people,  and 
perhapt  not  so  much  neither.  This  was  one  of 
those  they  called  cimning  men,  or  at  least  ho 


endeavoured  to  pass  for  tUch  a  one.  but  it  was  alt 
a  cheat. 

Besides,   what  had  the  Devil  lo  d^  tt»  ,t^f*»rt 
thieves,  and  rcitore  stolen  goods?     Tli 
robbing,  trick  and  cheat,  arc  [t.irc  cf  t: 
bis  agency,  and  of  the  emp! 
his  business  to  encourage  ; 
him,  who  think   he  will  as:iM   uuvjo  ^        ^^^ 
pressing  and  detecting  such   lauffable'arti  sad 
such  diligent  servants. 

t  will  not  say  but  the  Devil,  to  drmw  tfacK 
people  we  call  cunning  men  frttf*  n  ^narr,  an4  f<» 
pusli  on  his  farther  di»jgn.«,  ri 
privaicly,  aod  in  a  manner 
kno^  nothing  of,  to  make  > 
abuse  the  world  about  blm. 
really  believe  they  do  deal  w 
indeed  it  is  only  he  deals  with  thetiii  atid  tlify 
know  nothtogof  the  matter. 
In  other  cases  he  may  cni 
little  frauds  and  cheats,  nn'l 
ribove*  to  make  use  of  his  ii,.,..  *..  , 
afterwards,  and  by  degrees  to  hivc  a  real 
nnce    with  him ;    so  brmging  the   je«t 
trade  into  earnest,  till  at  length  prompt in|  iUtm  in 
commit  some  great  villaoy,  he  gocure*  tli*  m  to  br 
his  own,  by  their  very  fear  of  his  1'  n  to 

be  exposed  to  the  world;    thus  h  .m. 

than  Wild  upon  them,  and  makt->    .......  .  ■:  thr 

very  wretches  they  only  pretended  to  be  »icf".rf 
so  old  ParsoQS  of  Clithero,  as  fame  lelU,  wn 
twenty-five  years  a  cunning- man,  and  twenty^ 
two  years  a  wtich  ;  that  is  to  siy,  for  fivo-aod- 
twenty  years  he  was  only  pretending  to  dctl  with 
the  Devil,  when  Satan  and  he  had  no 
acquaintancf*,  nnd  he  only  put  h»«  < 
upon  the  people  in  the  Devils  ■■> 
his  leave ;  but  at  length  the  D 
being  tired  quite  out,  he  told  the  ' 
that.  Id  short,  ho  bad  been  hisstnt 
enough,  and  that  now,  if  ho.  ihougm 
himself,  and  take  a  commiiiion^  well 
and  he  should  have  a  lease  to  carry  on  bit 
for  so  many  years  more,  to  his  heart's  oe 
but  if  not,  he  would  expose  his  knavery 
world,  for  that  he  should  take  away  his 
trade  no  longer ;  but  that  he  ( Sai an)  would  »rt 
up  another  in  his  room,  that  should  make  a  iBDtrs 
fool  of  him,  and  carry  away  all  hii  coMamtn, 

Upon  this  the  old  man  considered  of  it,  Wtk 
the  Devirs  counsel,  and  listed  in  his  pay;  iallt, 
who  had  played  bts  pranks  twenty.five  years  if  a 
conjurer  when  he  was  no  conjurer,  mt»  tlM 
forced  really  to  deal  with  the  DimpiI,  for  fatf  tkt 
people  should  know  be  did  not :  ttU  now  he 
ambo  dexter,  cheated  the  Devil  on  onft 
the  people  on  the  ottier ;  but  the  I>rvi)  §i 
his  point  at  last,  and  §o  be  waa  a  wal  niivi 
ever  after. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  the  Dwil  it  ^ 
jured  neither,  for  we  have  often  foond  pt^ 
pretend  upon  him  in  other  caaea,  and  of  8  ~^ 
concern  to  him  a  ^rr^it  deal,  and  in  artUhi 
weighty,  us  in  particular,  in  the*  ftp*-*  »*  bui ' 
possession  ;  it  is  true  ibis  pniv 
understood  among  moot  n^  ir  ht 

thought  G I  to  give  an  r'  »§ 

it,  OS   t  believe  he  mi-  lail 

great  and  important  ax:.^.^   ,.. 
can    see,  rightly   explained;    namety,  wh#lte] 
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there  are  not  tiro  severMl  kinds  of  potiessIoD,  viz., 
iomo  wherein  the  Devil  poiicsses  uSt  and  somo  in 
whkh  wc  f evilly  possess  the  Devil ;  the  nicety  of 
which  I  doubt  this  age,  with  all  its  penetration, 
11  not  qualified  to  explain,  and  a  dissertation  upon 
it  bcin((  too  Ion g>  for  this  work,  especially  60  near 
Us  conciusiour  I  9m  obliged  to  omit^  as  I  am  also 
all  the  practical  discourses  upon  the  uscfulnees 
and  advantages  of  real  possession,  whether  con* 
iidered  one  way  or  other  to  mankind,  oil  which  1 
must  leave  t-o  hereafter. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  point  in  hand,  and  tn 
omtidcr  the  injustice  done  to  the  Devil,  in  the 
various  turns  and  tricks  which  men  put  upon  him 
very  often  in  this  one  article,  namely,  pretendtog 
to  possession,  and  to  have  the  Devil  in  them, 
when  redly  tt  is  not  so  ;  certainly  the  Devil 
moit  take  it  very  ill,  to  have  aU  their  demented, 
lunatic  tricks  charged  upon  him ;  some  or  which« 
nay,  most  of  which  are  so  f^ss,  so  simple,  so 
emp?y,  and  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  the 
Devif  must  be  ashamed  to  see  such  things  pas» 
in  his  name,  or  that  the  world  should  think  he 
was  conccraed  in  them. 

It  is  true,  that  possession  being  one  of  the 
principal  pieces  of  the  Devirs  artifice  in  his 
Banagini^  mtiokiad,  and  in  which,  with  thi?  most 
eiqukitc  skill,  he  plays  the  devil  amon^  us,  he 
has  the  more  reason  to  be  affronted  when  he 
finds  himself  invaded  in  this  part^  and  angry  that 
anybody  should  pretend  to  possess,  or  be  po§. 
iftMcd  without  his  leave,  and  this  may  be  the 
rinson,  for  aught  we  know,  why  so  many  blunders 
have  been  made,  ivhcn  people  have  pretended  to 
iA  without  him,  and  he  has  thought  fit  not  to 
own  tlicm  in  it ;  of  which  we  have  msny  ex- 
amples  in  history,  as  in  Simon  Magui,  the  Devil 
«f  London,  the  Pair  Maid  of  Kent^  and  several 
fliers,  whoso  history  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
ankrge  upon. 

In  short,  possessions^  as  I  have  said,  are  nice 
tllingi,  ns  it  is  not  so  easy  to  mimie  the  Devil  in 
tlint  part  as  it  may  be  in  some  other  ;  designing 
neti  bavo  attempted  it  often,  but  their  manner 
has  been  easily  dUtinguished,  even  without  the 
Devil's  assistance. 

Thus  the  people  of  Salem  in  New  England 
lircttfldfid  to  be  bewitched,  and  that  a  black  man 
tormented  them  by  the  instigation  of  such  and 
tueh,  whom  they  resolved  to  bria^  to  the  gal- 
lows t  this  black  man  they  would  have  be  the 
Devil,  employed  by  the  person  who  they  accused 
flbrawitch:  thus  making  the  Devil  a  page  or  a 
footman  to  the  wizard,  to  go  and  torment  who- 
ever the  said  wimrd  commanded,  till  the  Duvil 
himaelf  was  so  weary  of  the  foolish  part,  that  he 
left  them  to  gtt  on  their  own  way,  and  at  last 
they  ovo reacted  rhe  murdering  p.irt  so  far*  that 
when  they  confessed  themselves  to  be  witchci, 
and  possessed,  and  ttmt  ihey  Imd  correspondence 
wifh  the  Devil,  Sat  an  not  uppcjring  to  vouch  for 
them^  no  jury  would  condemn  them  upon  their 
own  evidence,  and  they  could  not  get  themselves 
bnofed,  whatever  pains  they  took  to  bring  it  to 


Thus  you  ace  the  Devit  may  ho  wronged,  tind 
falsefy  ftcciised  in  many  parlicolars,  and  often  has 
been  to ;  there  are  Itkewtse  some  oilier  sorts  of 
counterfeit  devil?  in  the  world,  such  as  gtpwes, 
fortune-tellers,  foretellers  of  good  and  bad  luck,  I 


sellers  of  winds,  raisers  of  stonns,  and  many  more, 
some  practised  among  us,  some  in  foreign  parts, 
too  many  almost  to  reckon  up ;  nay,  I  almost 
doubt  whether  the  Devil  hims'^lf  knows  all  the 
sorts  of  them  ;  for  it  is  evident  he  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  1  mean  not  in  the  way 
of  their  craft. 

These  1  take  to  be  interlopers,  or  with  the 
Gumea  merchant's  leave,  separate  traders,  and 
who  act  under  the  screen  and  protection  of 
Satan's  power,  but  without  his  licence  or  autho- 
rity ;  no  doubt  these  c^irry  away  a  great  deal  of 
his  trade,  that  is  to  say,  the  trade  which  other- 
wise the  Devil  might  have  carried  on  hy  agents 
of  his  own  ;  I  cafinot  but  say,  that  while  these 
people  would  fain  be  thought  devils,  though  they 
really  are  not,  it  is  but  just  they  should  be  really 
made  as  much  devils  as  they  pretended  to  be, 
or  that  Satan  should  do  himself  justice  upon 
rhem,  as  he  threatened  to  do  upon  old  Parsons  of 
cut  hero  above-mentioned^  and  let  the  world  know 
them. 


CHAPTER  XL 
or  DivtNaTtoK,  BDticEtir,  tub  black  art,  pawaw* 

INOt  AKD  Stteil  LIKE  FllKT£?fDEaS  TO  DCVILISU, 
AMD  now  rAR  THE  DEVIL  IS  OR  IB  NOT  COH- 
CERNED  IK  TUEU. 

Tuouon  1  am  writing  the  history  of  the  Devil,  I 
have  not  undertiiken  to  do  the  like  of  all  the 
kinds  of  people,  male  or  female,  who  set  up  for 
devils  in  the  world  :  this  would  be  a  task  for  the 
Devil  Indeed,  and  tit  only  for  him  to  undertake, 
for  their  number  h  and  has  been  prod iginudy  great, 
tind  may,  with  his  other  legions,  be  tanked  among 
the  innumerable. 

What  a  world  do  we  inhabit  1  where  there  is 
not  only  with  us  a  great  roaring-Hon  Devil  daily 
seeking  whom  of  us  he  may  devour,  and  tnnu- 
mcrabtc  millions  of  lesser  devils  hovering  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  over  us,  nay,  and  for  aught  wc 
know,  other  mitlions  always  invisibly  moving 
about  us,  and  perhaps  in  us,  or  at  least  in  many 
of  us ;  but  that  have,  besides  all  these,  a  vast 
many  counterfeit  hocus-pocus  devils ;  huoann 
devils,  who  are  visible  among  us,  of  our  own 
species  and  fraternity,  convening  with  ui  upon 
all  occasions;  who,  like  mountebanks,  set  up  their 
singes  in  every  town,  chat  with  us  at  every  tca- 
tjible,  converse  with  us  fn  every  coflee  nouse,  and 
impudently  tell  us  to  our  faces  that  they  are 
devils,  boast  of  it^  and  use  a  thousand  tricks  and 
arts  to  make  us  believe  it  too,  and  that  too  often 
with  success. 

tt  must  be  confessed  there  is  a  strong  propen* 
sity  in  man's  nature,  especially  tbe  more  ignorant 
part  of  mankind,  to  resolve  every  strange  thing, 
or  whether  really  strange  or  no,  if  it  be  but 
strange  to  us,  into  de%'ilism,  and  to  say  every- 
thing IS  the  Devil  that  they  can  give  no  account 
of. 

Thus  the  famous  doctors  of  the  faculty  at 
Paris,  when  John  Faustas  brought  (he  first 
printed  tmoks  tluit  had  then  been  teen  in  the 
world,  or  at  least  seen  there,  into  the  city,  and 
sold  them  for  manusi;riptsi  they  wore  surprised 
at    the   performanoe,  and  f|ueitioncd   Fauitut 


li 


about  it;  bui  ho  afHrmiog  Uicy  were  manu 
icripUi  and  ihat  ho  kept  a  grejit  many  clerks 
employed  to  writo  ibem,  they  were  satiified  for 
AVfhtJe. 

But  looking  fariher  into  the  work,  they  ob- 
lerved  the  exact  agrcemcQi  of  every  book,  one 
with  another,  that  every  line  stood  in  the  lAtne 

fibce,  every  page  bad  a  like  number  of  tinej,  every 
loe  a  like  number  of  wordi ;  if  a  word  was  mis- 
ipoU  in  one  Jt  was  rnliipelt  alto  in  all.  nay.  that 
Ir  there  wot  a  blot  in  one,  it  was  alike  in  ali; 
they  bogan  again  to  muse  how  thtt  should  be  t 
in  a  word,  the  learned  divines  not  being  able  to 
oomprehend  the  ihjng  (and  that  was  always  suf- 
ficient), csonolttded  it  must  bo  the  Devil  that  it 
was  Uone  by  mo^io  and  witchcraft,  and  that.  In 
short,  poor  Faualus  (who  was  indeed  nothing  but 
a  mcfc  printer)  dedt  with  the  Devil. 

N.  B,  John  Faufetus  wai  servant*  or  journey- 
niiin,  or  compoiitori  or  what  you  pleoto  to  call  it, 
to  Roster  of  Hurlctn,  the  fintt  inventor  of  print- 
ing ;  and  having  printed  the  Psalter,  sold  them 
at  Paris  as  tnanujcripts;  because  oi  such  they 
yielded  a  better  price. 

But  tha  learned  doctors  not  being  able  to  un- 
derstand how  the  work  was  performed,  concluded 
OS  abttve,  it  was  all  the  Dcnil,  and  that  the  timn 
was  a  witch  ;  ocoordtngly  they  look  him  up  for  a 
magician  and  a  conjurer,  nod  one  that  worked  by 
tho  black  art,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  help  of  the 
Devil  i  and,  in  a  word,  they  thre»itpnrd  to  hmif* 
him  for  a  witch,  and  in  order  to  it.  commenced 
a  process  against  him  in  their  crimiojil  churls, 
which  made  tuch  a  noise  in  the  world  as  raised 
the  fame  of  poor  John  Faust  us  to  a  frightful 
height,  till  at  lost  he  was  obliged,  for  (enr  of  the 
gallows,  to  discover  the  whole  secret  to  thcin* 

N.  B.  This  is  tho  true  original  of  the  rtimoris 
Dr  Ftiustus  or  Foster,  of  whom  we  have  believed 
Bixch  strange  things,  as  that  it  is  become  a  pro- 
verb, "As  great  as  the  Devil  and  Dr  Foster  i" 
whereas  poor  Faustus  was  no  doctor,  and  knew 
no  more  of  the  Dt-vil  than  another  body. 

Thus  the  ma^i^tratcjof  Bern  and  Switzerland, 
finding  a  gang  of  French  actors  of  puppet-show 
opened  their  stage  in  the  town,  upon  hearing  the 
surprising  accounts  which  the  peoplo  g^ivo  of 
their  wonderful  puppets,  how  they  made  them 
spe^di,  answer  questions,  and  di&L'ourse,  appear 
and  disappear  in  a  moment,  pop  up  here,  as  if 
ihoy  rise  out  of  the  earth,  and  down  there,  as  if 
they  vanished,  and  abundsnco  more  feats  of  art, 
ocjisikUred  them  as  demons;  nod  if  they  had  not 
packed  up  tlioir  trinkcti^flud  dia;ippearcd  almost 
OS  doKtroualy  as  their  puppets,  they  had  cer- 
tainly condemned  the  poor  puppets  to  tha  flameg 
for  devils,  and  censured,  if  not  otherwise  punished, 
thoir  maatera. -^  See  the  Count  de  Hochfort's 
•Memoir9.'p.  179. 

Wonderful  ojieratioas  astonish  the  mind,  espe- 
cially where  the  head  is  not  overburdened  with 
brains ;  ond  custom  has  made  it  so  natural  to 
give  the  Devil  either  tha  honour  or  scandal  of 
everything  that  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for, 
that  It  is  not  poaalblo  to  put  the  people  out  of  the 
road  of  U. 

Tho  maficiant  wore,  in  the  Chaldean  mo- 
narchy^ oalltd  tba  wise  men ;  and  though  they  are 
Joined  with  the  aorcerers  and  astrologers  in  the 
smiia  place*  Dad.  ii»  4»  yet  they  wero  generally 
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so  understood  among  those  people ;  but  is  our 
language  we  understand  them  to  he  peofrlt  ilwl 
have  an  art  to  reveal  a*ecrHi,  interpret  drea«s, 
foretel  events^  Uc,  and  that  use  eticbantneots 
and  Boroeries,  by  all  which  we  uodersload 
saiDt  thing ;  which  now  in  a  mora  vulgar 
cipresa  by  one  general  coarse  exprtaaioa.  ** 
ing  with  the  Devil." 

The  scripture  speaks  of  a  spirit  of  ditinatiwi. 
Acts,  xvl,  16,  and  a  wench  that  waa  posatiK^  hf 
this  spirit  brought  her  master  much  fait  If 
soothsaying,  that  is  to  say,  aceordinf  t0  tha 
learned,  by  oracling  or  answering  qmmim§i 
whence  you  will  aeo  in  the  margio,  ihal  iMi 
ioothsAying  devil  is  there  called  Python*  ihst  it, 
Apollo,  who  is  often  called  Python,  and  who  U 
the  orade  of  Delphos  gave  out  such  aoawert  mi 
dimffh  mtendrtJt,  as  this  wench  possibly  Ml 
and  hence  all  those  spirits  which  wore  ealM 
spirits  of  divinslioo,  wore  in  aootbcr  scnasoiiM 
Pythons. 

Now  when  the  apostio  8t  Paul  catna  to  are 
this  creature,  (his  spirit  takes  upon  it  to  dadon 
that  those  men,moiining  St  Paul  and  Tim 
were  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God* 
showed  unto  them  the  way  of  salvaiiooi 
was  a  good  turn  of  the  Devil*  lo 
auihority  in  the  poisessed  glri  t  ■! 
them  i;>iln  by  soothsaying,  that  is  to  s^^v 
ing  diMcult  qu^'stioos,  answering  dottbi 
proting  dreams,  JSic,  Among  inese  douou,  p« 
mukeiher  give  testimony  to  Paul  and  TiflMrtliiMi 
to  wheedle  in  with  the  new  Chrittianit  uAjm* 
hfips  (though  very  ignoraotly)  even  wttb  Piil 
and  Timotheus  themselvoa,  so  to  glire  •  kM  of 
credit  and  respect  to  her  for  speaking. 

But  the  Devil,  who  never  speaks  irutb  bill 
with  some  sinister  end,  wa-*  *'  "   '  ti^ra  and 

detected;  hiK  fl4&ttcrin)j[  rrco^  s^otffAtA^* 

and  be  himielf  unkennelled  &^  '  :  <:d  \  Ibtft 

the  Devil  was  overshot  in  hia  own  bow  agaio. 

Hero  now  woa  a  real  possassioik,  and  tha  till 
spirits  who  possessed  her  did  stoop  Co  fUBdif 
little  acta  of  servitude,  that  we  could  ftva  liltM 
or  no  reason  for,  only  that  the  girPa  nanar 
might  get  money  by  her ;  but  perliapt  this  Vil 
a  particular  cose,  and  prepared  to  bottonr  the 
authority  and  power  the  apostiai  h«d  ovtv  cfi 
spirits, 

fiul  wc  find  these  thinga  carried  a  ffaal  my 
farther  In  many  oaaea,  that  is  to  aay,  wbera  Ihi 
parties  are  thus  really  poaaoased  i  fiAiMyt  Ife* 
Devil  makes  agents  of  the  poiaoMBd  Mfttli  19 
do  many  things  for  the  propagniinf  tui  llllMMt 
and  kinsdom,  atid  particularly  fbr  tha  eorryim 
on  his  dominion  in  the  world  ;  but  I  am  f»r  lilt 
preient  not  so  much  upon  th«  tmX  poaiMriiittii 
the  pretended,  and  pafiiotilifiy  *•  Imhb  bii 
many  that  have  believed  ihemtaNpii 
when  the  Devil  never  beliovod  it  of 
perhaps  knew  thom  hett«r;  so«ie  of  thtaa 
really  poor  dcvlla  to  be  pitiad,  ai 
call  diahkMim^m^v^i  theto  have, 
ing,  dono  the  Devil  good  ttrvitto,  ana  n 
their  m^isters  good  gain  by  aootbsayuif. 

We  find  possessions  acknowladf ««  tai 
to  be  really  and  personally  the  Di:vU,  or 
ing  to  the  text,  legions  of  devils  in  tho  pli 
The  devil  or  devils  rather,  trhk^ 
noaa  among  tho  tombs^ia  poiitift^ 
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tiM  Devil  in  the  scripture ;  sU  ihe  evangclUli 
OffM  m  ctlliog  bim  lo.  and  hia  verj  works  bIiow 
ill  BftiMljr,  ih«niiichiaf  he  did,  a«  well  to  the 
|H0f  Cfealiire  unong^  the  tomb*,  i? bo  was  miidc 
m  ioree  tliit  ha  wai  ihe  terror  of  all  the  couq* 
Lr^,  as  to  the  herd  of  svino  and  to  the  country  in 
Lb*  loss  of  them* 

]  might  preach  you  a  lecture  hero  of  the 
Ilevii's  terror  upon  the  approach  o^  our  Saviour, 
the  dread  of  his  govern  me  at,  and  how  he  ao 
ItMirledf  ed  that  there  wa3  a  time  for  his  tor* 
mtnt^  Hrhiob  was  not  yet  come  :  **  Art  thou  Lome 
to  lerment  ui  before  our  time  V*  It  Is  evident 
tli0  Devil  apprehended  that  Chtist  would  chain 
tliciti  up  berore  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  there- 
fore some  think  the  Devil  here,  being,  aa  tt  were, 
cuagfat  out  of  hi$  due  houndi,  poieetaing  the  poor 
■■n  in  such  a  furiout  manner,  was  afraid,  and 
petitioned  Chmt  not  to  chaia  him  up  for  it,  and, 
as  the  text  sayt,  **  They  besought  him  to  mUtr 
Ibem  to  go  away,*'  &c,  that  is  to  tay,  when  ihey 
|L  say,  **  An  thou  come  to  torment  us  bcforo  the 
H  lime?"  the  meaning  if,  they  begged  he  would 
Bftot  cail  them  into  lormeat  before  the  time, 
■jiiU  irif  alreody  fiaed;  but  thit  if  he  wou  d 
IF^M^  theoi  out  of  the  man,  ho  would  let  them  go 
iiw«r,  &c. 

The  evangel iftt«  Si  Luke^  layi^  the  Devit  be- 
^  '  m  that  bo  would  not  command  them  to 
etbedcfp:  our  learned  annotatort think 
that  part  is  not  rightly  rendcrcil,  adding,  that 
Uiey  do  not  believe  the  Devil  fears  <iroivniug ; 
but,  with  submisaion,  1  bdierc  the  mcnning  tc, 
that  Ibcy  would  not  be  eonSned  to  the  vast  ocean, 
whrrc  no  inhabitants  being  to  be  «ec'n«  they  would 
bo  el^otuaUy  imprisoned  and  lied  down  from 
(Mag  miiebie/^  which  would  be  a  hell  to  them ; 
aa  to  their  going  into  the  swine,  that  might  afford 
Ui  10 mc  allc^'ory,  but  1  am  not  disposed  to  jest 
with  the  »eri|jture,  no,  nor  with  the  Devil  neither, 
fertlier  than  necd«  must. 
I ,  It  is  evident  the  Devii  makes  use  of  very  mean 
jL-iaatramoikts  aomeiimes,  such  as  the  damiel  pos- 
JfwmKd  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  and  several 
^^^  others. 

I  1  remember  a  story,  how  true  I  know  not,  of 
I  a  weak  creature,  next  door  to  on  idiot,  who  was 
established  in  the  country  for  an  oracle,  and 
would  tell  people  strange  things  that  should  be^ 
long  before  they  came  lo  pass ;  when  people  were 
sick,  would  tell  them  whether  they  should  live 

»or  die ;  if  people  were  married,  tell  how  many 
.oUidffn  tiiey  ihould  have  j  and  a  hundred  such 
lUngi  as  filled  the  people  with  admiration,  and 
tbigf  wore  the  easier  brought  to  believe  that  the 
gjri  mwM  poiscued ;  but  then  they  were  divided 
about  her  too,  and  that  was  (he  fin^st-spuu  thread 
llie  Devil  could  work,  for  he  t^arried  a  great  point 
in  il ;  some  said  she  had  a  good  spirit,  and  some 
m  bad,  aomc  said  she  was  a  prophetess,  and  some 
that  the  was  the  Devil. 

Now,  bad  I  been  there  to  decide  the  question^ 
I  ihmild  certainly  have  given  it  for  the  latter  -,  if 
it  were  only  upon  this  account,  namely,  that  the 
Devil  has  often  found  fools  vt.Ty  necesaary  agents 
kn  the  propagating  his  interest  and  kingdom,  but 
we  never  knew  the  good  spirits  do  so  {  on  the  other 
band,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Heaven  ihould 
deprive  a  poor  creature  of  its  senses,  and,  as  it 
were,  take  her  soul  from  ber»  and  then  make  her 
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on  instrament  of  ioitruction  to  others,  and  an 
oracle  to  declare  his  decrees  by ;  this  docs  not 
seem  to  be  rational. 

But  aa  far  as  ibis  kind  of  divinatloa  ii  in  uiO 
In  our  days,  yet  1  do  not  find  roem  to  charge  the 
Dc\1i  wiib  making  any  great  use  of  fools^  unless 
it  be  lucb  as  he  bos  particularly  qualified  for  Ids 
work*  for  as  to  idiots  and  naturals,  t^cy  are  per- 
fectly useless  to  him  ;  but  a  sort  of  fools  called 
the  magi,  indeed,  wc  have  some  rcosou  lo  tliink 
ho  nften  works  with. 

W«  are  not  arrived  to  a  certainty  yet,  in  the 
setrliog  thii  great  point,  namely,  what  magic  is  ? 
whether  a  diabolical  art  or  a  branch  of  the  ma- 
thematics? Our  most  kunxcd  Itjicon  ttcknicum 
is  of  the  latter  opinioQ»  aod  gives  the  maijto 
square  and  the  magic  lantern,  twoterma  of  ait. 

The  magic  .square  is  when  numbers  in  arithniC' 
tical  proportirios  are  disposed  into  such  parallels 
or  equal  ranki,  as  that  the  turns  of  each  row,  us 
well  diagonally  as  laterally,  shall  be  all  equal :  for 
example,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Place  these 
nine  in  a  square  of  three,  they  will  directly  and 
diagnnally  make  18.     Thus, 

This  ho  calls  the  magic  square, 
but  gives  no  reason  for  the  term« 
nor  any  account  of  what  infernal 
operations  are  wrought  by  this  con. 
currencc  of  the  numbers;  neither 
do  I  sec  that  there  can  be  any  auch 
use  made  of  it* 

The  magic  lantern  is  an  optic  machine,  by  the 
means  of  which  arc  represented,  on  a  wall  m  Ibe 
dnrk,  many  phantatmt  and  terrible  appearaocei, 
but  no  devil  in  all  this,  onty  that  they  are  taken 
for  the  effects  of  magic*  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  secret. 

All  this  is  done  by  the  help  of  several  little 
painted  pieces  of  glass,  only  so  and  so  sit  anted, 
placed  in  certain  oppositions  to  one  uoother,  and 
painted  with  difTerent  Ggures,  the  mo«t  formtdablo 
being  placed  foremost,  and  such  as  are  mofft 
capable  of  terrifying  the  spectators  ;  and  by  thit 
all  the  figures  may  be  represented  upon  the 
oppoiltc  wall,  in  the  largest  size. 

I  cannot  but  tak«  notice,  that  this  very  piece 
of  optic  delusion  seems  too  much  ukin  to  the 
mock  pofseisions  and  infernal  accomplbhments^ 
which  most  of  the  posi^aionists  of  this  age  pre- 
tend to,  £0  that  ihcy  are  most  of  them  mere 
phantasms  and  appciraocen,  and  no  more  ;  nor 
is  the  spirit  of  divioaiioo,  the  magic,  the  necro- 
manclngt  and  other  arts,  which  were  called  dia- 
bolical, found  to  be  of  any  use  in  modern  prac- 
tice, at  least,  In  these  parts  of  the  world;  but  the 
Devil  seems  to  do  most  of  his  work  himself,  and 
by  shorter  methods ;  for  he  bos  £0  complete  an 
infiucnce  among  those  that  he  now  Ibts  in  hit 
»er%ice,  that  he  bring^t  all  the  common  afTaln  of 
mankind  into  a  narrower  compass  in  his  manage- 
ment, with  a  dexterity  particular  to  himself,  and 
by  which  he  carries  on  his  interest  silently  and 
surely,  much  more  to  thedetrtmcDt  of  virtue  and 
good  goremment,  and  ooosequenlly  much  more 
to  his  salisiactioD,  than  ever  he  did  before. 

There  is  a  kind  of  magic  or  sorcery,  or  what 
else  you  may  please  to  cull  it,  which,  though 
{unknown  to  us.  Is  yet,  it  seems,  still  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  Devil ;  but  this  is  a  great  way 
'off,  and  ia  countries  where  the  politer   Iniini 


mentg,  tvhich  he  tindg  here,  are  not  ta  bo  had ; 
namely,  omong  the  Indiana  of  North  America  j 
Ihis  is  called  pawawingp,  aod  they  have  their 
divines,  IV hie h  they  call  paivaws  or  witches»  who 
use  strange  gestures,  distortiona.  horrid  smokc^r 
burnlng^i  and  scentd^  and  several  such  things 
which  the  sorcerers  and  witches  in  ancient  ttmes 
are  said  to  n&e  tn  casting  nativities,  in  philtres^ 
and  JD  determining,  or  as  they  pretended,  direct- 
ing the  fate  of  persons;  by  burning  such  and 
such  herbs  and  roots,  such  as  helleboret  worm- 
wood, storax,  devilwort,  mandrake,  nightshade, 
and  abundance  more  such^  which  are  called 
noiious  plants*  or  the  product  of  noxious  plants; 
also  melting  tuch  and  such  minerals,  gums,  and 
poisonous  things,  and  by  several  hellish  mutter' 
idgs  and  markings  over  them,  the  like  do  these 
pawawa ;  and  the  Devil  Is  pleased,  it  seems  (or 
is  permitted),  to  fail  in  with  these  things,  and,  as 
■ome  people  think,  appears  oflen  to  them  for 
their  assistance  upon  those  occasions. 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  he  is  eased  of  all  thni 
trouble  here  i  he  can  piwaw  here  himself,  with- 
out their  aid,  and  having  laid  th^^m  all  aside,  he 
D^oiiatea  much  of  his  hu&ifJCBs  without  ambas- 
sadort;  he  is  his  own  plenipotentiary,  for  he 
finds  man  so  easy  to  come  at,  and  so  easy  when 
he  is  come  at,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of 
Mcrot  emissaries,  or  at  least  not  sn  much  as  he 
aied  to  do. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  the  world,  within  thp 
iompass  of  a  few  passed  years  is  advanced  in  all 
juilds  of  knowledge  and  arts,  nnd  every  useful 
branch  of  what  they  knew  before  improved,  and 
iDDumerable  useful  partj»  of  knowledge,  which 
were  concealed  before,  are  discovered ;  why 
should  we  think  the  Devil  alone  should  stand  at 
a  stay,  has  taken  no  steps  to  his  farther  accom- 
plishment, and  made  no  useful  discovenes  in  his 
way  ?  That  he  alone  should  stand  at  a  stay^  and 
be  just  the  same  unimproved  Devil  that  he  wai 
before  ?  No,  no,  as  the  world  i^  improved  every 
day,  and  every  age  U  grown  wiser  and  wiser  than 
their  fathers;  so,  no  doubt,  he  has  bestirred 
himself  too,  lo  order  to  an  increase  of  knowledge 
and  discovery,  and  that  he  finds  every  day  a 
nearer  way  to  go  to  work  with  mankind  than  he 
had  before. 

Besides,  as  men  in  general  seem  to  have  altered 
their  manner,  and  that  they  move  in  a  higher 
and  more  exalted  sphere,  especially  as  to  vice 
and  virtue ;  so  the  Devit  may  have  been  obliged 
io  change  his  measures,  and  alter  bis  way  of 
working  ;  partiiularly  those  things  which  would 
take  in  former  times,  and  which  a  stupid  age 
would  come  easily  into,  will  not  go  down  with  us 
bow:  as  the  taste  for  \icc  and  virtue  alters,  the 
Devil  is  forced  (o  bait  his  hook  with  new  com> 
positions ;  the  very  thing  called  temptation  is 
altered  in  its  nature,  and  that  which  served  to 
delude  our  ancestors,  whose  gross  conceptions  of 
things  caused  them  to  be  maniigeubic  with  less 
art,  will  not  do  now  ;  the  case  ts  quite  altered ; 
in  some  things,  perhaps,  as  I  hinted  abov^s  we 
come  into  crimi.^  with  ease,  and  may  be  Jed  by  a 
Unger;  but  when  wc  come  io  a  more  reiined  way 
of  sinning,  which  our  ancestors  never  understood. 
Other  and  more  rcflnid  polities  must  be  made 
UIG  of,  and  the  Devil  has  been  put  upon  many 
uiaful  projects  and  inventions,  to  make  many 


new  disco verfrs  and  cxperimenls  to  carry  oa  llil 
I  afidlrs  ;  and  to  speak  impartially,  be  is  ttranftlf 
improved  cither  in  knowledge  or  expertiaeii^ 
within  these  few  years;  he  has  found  out  a  great 
many  new  inventions  to  shorten  his  own  labour, 
and  carry  on  his  business  in  the  world  curreotly, 
which  he  never  was  moater  of  before,  or  at  laut 
wc  never  knew  he  was. 

No  wonder,  then*  that  he  has  chaog cd  bapdi 
too,  and  that  he  has  left  oBT  pawawiog  io  tboM 
parts  of  the  world  ;  that  we  do  not  fiod  our 
houses  disturbed  as  they  used  to  be,  and  thi 
ftools  and  chairs  walking  about  out  of  one  room 
into  another,  as  formerly ;  that  child  re  n  do  not 
vomit  crooked  pins  and  rusty  stub  nails,  as  of 
old,  the  air  ts  not  fuM  of  noises,  nor  the  church* 
yard  full  of  hobgoblins ;  ghosii  do  not  walk  about 
in  winding-sheets,  nor  the  good  old acoldiog  wives 
visit  and  plague  their  husbands  after  they  on 
dead,  as  they  did  when  they  were  alive. 

The  age  is  grown  too  wise  to  be  agitated  If 
these  dull  scarecrow  things  which  their  Ibre- 
fatbors  were  tickled  with ;  Safao  has  been 
obliged  to  lay  by  his  puppet*shows  and  hit  toi^ 
bicrs — those  things  arc  grown  stale  ;  hk 
dancing  devils,  his  mountebanking  and  q 
w^tl  not  do  now ;  those  things,  as  they  may  be 
posed  lo  be  very  troublesome  to  him  (abd 
that  be  has  servants  enough  would  be  charge 
too),  are  now  of  no  great  use  in  the  new  maoAge- 
ment  of  his  affairs. 

tn  a  word,  men  are  too  much  devili  tbctt- 
selvcs.  in  the  sense  that  1  have  called  them  ao* 
10  be  fnghted  with  such  Uttlc  low-prized  appear* 
ances  as  these;  they  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  old  archangel  than  that,  and  they  seem  to  tell 
him  they  must  be  treated  after  another  maaiker, 
nnd  that  then,  as  Ihey  are  good-natured  and 
tractable,  he  may  deal  with  them  npoo  better 
terms. 

Hence  the  Devil  goes  to  work  with  mankiad 
a  much  shorter  way ;  for  instead  of  the  art  of 
wheedling  and  whining,  together  with  the  labo- 
rious part  of  tricking  and  sharping,  hurrying  and 
driving,  frighting  and  terrifying,  all  which 
Devil  was  put  to  the  trouble  of  before  ;  in 
he  acts  the  grand  manner,  as  the  architects 
it  (I  do  not  know  whether  our  frcemajons  may 
understand  the  word),  and  therefore  1  may  here- 
after explain  it,  as  it  ia  to  be  diabolically  as  wdl 
as  mathematically  understood. 

At  present  my  meaning  is,  he  acts  with  tbett 
immediately  and  personally  by  a  magoifioeit 
transformation,  making  them  mere  devils  la 
themselves,  upon  all  needful  occasions,  aod 
devils  to  one  another  too,  whenever  he  (Sataa) 
has  need  of  their  service. 

This  way  of  embarking  mankind  in  tb« 
particular  engagement  Is  realiy  vttj 
and    though  the   Devil  himself  may  have 
long  acquainted  with  the  method,  aad  at  * 
heard,  began  to  practise  it  towards  the 
the  Roman  empifr,  when  men  bogan  to  aet 
very  polite  pi 
most   refined  ifk 

fomc  popes,  k.  ..u  ..^   ,...    .. 
devils,  such  a*  ^utno  himsf?ll 
to  find  in  the  world;  yei  I  u 
was  ever  able  to  bring  it  into  practice,  at  kas^l 
so  universally  as  he  does  now  i  but  m 
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k  altered,  and  men  being  generally  more  QXperil 
io  wickednew  than  ihey  were  fortiicrly  ;  ihty 
luifer  the  imali«r  olUration  of  the  tpecicf.  In 
bdn^  traOAUiIgrattd ;  tii  n  ward,  they  turn  inta 
deviLA«  with  no  trouble  nt  atl  hardly,  cither  to 
tbo  Devil  or  to  thctrtsclvu. 

This  purticukr  would  want  much  the  lesi  cx> 

f)UQation«  could  1  obtain  a  licence  from  SJr  Hd- 
ebore  Worm  wood »  Itart  ,  or  from  my  Lord 
Tbwortover,  Baron  of  Scoundrel  Hall,  io  the  king* 
dom  of  Ireland,  to  write  the  true  history  of  their 
own  conduct ;  and  how  curly,  and  above  all,  bow 
easily  they  commenced  devili^  without  the  leait 
impeachment  of  iheir  charactori  as  wiie  men, 
and  without  any  dlmlnuiion  of  that  part  of  their 
denomination  which  established  them  for  foolt. 

How  many  mad  fellows  appear  among  us  every 
day  in  the  critical  Juncture  of  their  transmigra- 
lion,  juit  when  they  have  lo  much  of  the  man 
left  as  to  be  known  by  tbeir  oames,  and  enough 
of  the  devil  taken  up  to  settle  their  characters. 
Thia  eailoen  of  the  Devil's  access  to  these 
people,  and  the  great  conTenleace  it  is  to  him  in 
bit  general  busineM,  is  a  proof  to  me  that  he  has 
no  more  occasion  of  diviners,  roogiciant,  sor* 
eeren.  and  whatever  else  we  please  to  caI] 
those  people  who  were  formerly  so  great  with 
him ;  for  what  occasion  hai  he  to  employ  devils 
md  wisarda  lo  confound  mankind^  when  ho  is 
■irlvod  to  such  a  perfcclion  of  art  as  to  bring 
HMO,  at  least  io  thes«  partst  of  the  world,  to  do  ii 
ill  ibemielvea ;  upoa  this  account  we  do  not 
find  any  of  the  old  sorcerers  and  diviners,  mag 
ciani  or  witches  appear  among  us ;  not  that  the 
Devil  might  not  be  as  well  able  to  employ  soch 
people  as  formerly,  and  qualify  them  for  tlie 
employment  too,  but  that  really  there  is  do  need 
of  them  hereabout,  the  Devil  having  a  shorter 
way,  and  mankind  being  much  more  easily  pos 
letted  ;  not  the  old  herd  of  swine  were  sooner 
agitated,  though  there  was  full  2,tXM)  of  them  to- 
gether ;  nature  has  opened  the  door»  and  the 
Devil  has  e;;rcs«  and  regress  at  pleasure,  so  that 
witches  and  divtners  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Kor  let  any  man  be  alarmed  at  this  alteratioQ, 
fn  the  case  as  it  stands  between  mankind  aod 
the  Devil,  and  think  the  DeviJ,  having  gained  so 
much  groundt  may  io  time,  bv  encroachment, 
come  to  a  geoerul  possession  of  the  whole  race, 
and  so  we  should  all  come  to  be  devils  incarnate  ; 
9MYt  let  us  not  be  alarmed,  for  Satan  does  not  get 
thcae  advantages  by  encroachment,  and  by  his 
infernal  power  or  an,  oo«  not  at  all ;  but  it  is  the 
man  himself  docs  it  by  his  indolence  and  negligence 
on  the  one  haad,  and  his  complaisance  to  the 
Devil  on  the  other;  oxid  both  ivays  he,  as  it  were, 
i  opens  the  door  to  him,  beckons  him  with  his 
^  very  hund  to  come  io,  and  the  Devil  has  nothing 
io  do  but  enter  and  take  possession.  Now  if 
it  be  so,  and  man  is  so  frank  to  him ;  you  know 
the  Devil  is  no  fool  not  to  take  the  advantage 
when  it  is  offered  him,  and  therefore  it  li  no 
wonder  if  the  consequences  which  I  have  been 
^  just  now  naming  follow. 

fiui  let  no  m^n  be  discouraged  by  thut»  from 
reassuming  IiJj  natural  and  religious  powers,  and 
venturing  to  shut  the  Devil  out;  for  the  cato  is 
plaio  ho  may  be  shut  out ;  the  i oul  is  a  strong 
CMtle,  and  has  a  good  garrison  placed  within  to 
delend  It ;   if  the  garrison  behave  well»  and  do 


their  duty,  it  is  impregnable,  and  the  cowardly 
Devil  must  raise  his  siego  and  be  gone ;  nay,  he 
must  fly,  or,  as  we  call  Jt,  make  bis  escape,  lest  he 
be  laid  by  the  heels,  th.it  is,  lest  his  weakness  be 
exposed,  and  all  his  lurking,  lying  in  wait,  ambus- 
cade tricks  ;  this  part  would  bear  a  great  enlarge- 
ment, but  I  have  not  room  to  be  witty  upon  him, 
so  you  must  take  it  in  the  gross,  the  Devil  lies  at 
BIyc  bush,  as  our  country  people  call  it,  to 
watch  your  coming  out  of  your  bold  ;  and  if  you 
happen  to  go  abroad  unarmed  he  seizes  upon  and 
masters  you  with  ease. 

Unarmed,  you  will  say,  what  arms  should  I 
take  ?  what  fence  against  a  flail  ?  What  wea- 
pons can  a  man  take  to  fight  the  Devil?  1  could 
tell  you  what  to  6ghc  him  with,  aod  what  you 
might  fright  him  with,  for  the  Devil  is  to  be 
frighted  with  several  things  besides  holy  water ; 
but  it  is  too  serious  for  you,  and  you  will  tell  me 
I  am  a  preaching  and  a  canting,  and  the  like ;  so 
I  must  let  the  Devil  manage  you  rather  than 
displease  you  with  talking  scripture  and  religion. 

Well,  but  may  not  the  Devil  be  fought  with 
some  of  his  own  weapons?  Is  there  no  dealing 
with  him  in  a  way  of  buman  nature?  Tbit 
would  require  a  long  answer,  and  some  philoso- 
phy might  be  acted,  or  at  least  imitated,  and 
some  magic,  perhaps ;  for  they  tell  us  there  are 
ipells  lo  draw  away  even  the  Devil  himself;  at 
In  some  places  they  nail  horse- shoes  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  to  keep  him  ovit ;  in  other 
pjaces  old  pieces  of  Hint,  with  so  matiy  holes  and 
iO  many  comers,  and  the  like.  But  1  must 
answer  In  the  negative,  I  do  not  know  what 
Satan  might  be  scared  at  in  those  days,  but  he  is 
either  grown  cunnioger  since  or  bolder,  for  he 
values  none  of  those  things  now ;  1  question 
much  whether  be  would  value  St  Dunstan  and 
his  red-hot  tongs,  if  be  was  to  meet  him  now,  or 
St  Francis  or  any  of  the  saints,  no,  not  the  host 
itself  in  full  procession  ;  and  therefore,  though 
you  do  not  care  I  should  preach,  yet,  in  short,  if 
you  are  afraid  he  should  charge  upon  you  and 
attack  you.  if  you  will  not  make  use  of  those 
scripture  weapons  I  should  have  mentioned,  aod 
which  you  may  hear  ot  If  you  inquire  at  £ph.  vi, 
16,  you  roust  look  for  better  where  you  think 
you  can  6nd  them. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  work,  the  Devil,  I  say, 
is  not  to  be  scared  with  maukins,  nor  does  ho 
employ  his  old  Instruments,  but  does  much  of  his 
work  himself  without  instruments. 

And  yet  I  must  enter  a  caveat  here  too,  agoiott 
being  misunderstood  in  my  saying  the  Devil 
stands  in  no  need  of  agents  i  for  when  I  speak 
so,  I  am  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense ;  I  do  not 
say  he  needs  them  nowhere,  but  only  that  he 
docs  not  need  them  in  those  polite  parts  of  the 
world  which  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  per- 
haps not  much  here ;  but  in  many  remote  coun- 
tries it  is  otherwise  still ;  (he  Indians  of  America 
are  particularly  said  to  hftve  witches  among 
them,  as  well  in  those  countries  where  the 
Spaniards  and  the  KnglUhi  and  other  natbnip 
have  plintcd  themselves,  as  amongst  those 
where  the  Kuropean  nations  seldom  come;  for 
example,  the  people  of  Canada,  that  is,  of  the 
countries  under  the  French  government  of 
Quebec,  the  Esquimau s,  and  other  oorthem 
climates,  have  magicians,  wizards  and  witches 
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who  Ihcy  call  piHoatoit  or  piWotoaA :  the»c  pre- 
tend they  speak  intimutciy  and  fiiinilmrly  with 
the  D«vil,  and  receive  from  him  Ihc  knowledge  of 
Ihia^i  to  come ;  all  which,  by  ihn  way,  I  take  to 
bo  lUiie  more  than  this  ;  timt  these  fellow^  bcin^ 
a  litile  more  cuanmg  thao  the  rest,  think  that, 
by  pretending  to  something  more  than  human, 
tney  ^ball  make  the  stronger  imprca<iooa  on  the 
LgaoraDt  people  i  us  Mahomet  amused  the  world 
with  his  pigeon,  using  it  to  pick  peas  out  of  his  ear, 
and  persuaded  the  people  it  brou<;ht  him  superior 
revelations  and  inspirations  from  Paradise. 

Thus  thesepillotoos,  gaining  an  opinion  among 
the  people,  behave  like  so  many  mountebanks  or 
HelC  pretGDding  to  understand  dark  things,  cure 
duenesi  practise  surgery,  pltysic,and  necromancy 
altogether  i  I  will  not  say  but  Satan  may  pick  out 
such  toots  to  work  with,  and  I  believe  does  in 
those  parts,  but  I  think  he  has  found  a  nearer 
way  to  (he  wood  with  us,  and  that  Is  sufficient  to 
ray  present  purpose* 

Sotue   would   persuade   me  the  Devil  hod   a 

freat  Ivaod  in  the  laie  religious  breaches  in 
'rance»  among  the  clergy »  viz.,  aboat  the  pope*s 
GontUiutioa  unitjemtuji^  and  that  he  made  a  fair 
atknipt  to  act  Ine  pope  and  the  GaYllcan  church 
together  by  the  ears»  for  they  were  all  Just  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  out  into  a  church  war, 
thai  for  aught  we  knew  mi^ht  hai'c  gone  farther 
than  the  Devil  himself  cared  it  should  :  now  I 
am  of  the  quite  contrary  opinion,  1  believe  the 
Devil  really  did  not  make  the  breach,  but  rather 
healed  it,  for  fear  it  should  have  gone  so  far 
ftmong  them  as  to  have  set  them  all  in  a  flame, 
and  have  opened  the  door  to  the  return  of  the 
Hti^oQots  a^ain,  which  it  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
hav«  done. 

But  be  it  one  way  or  ilie  other,  the  historical 
part  leemt  to  be  a  little  against  mo  ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain UiA  Devil  both  wanted  and  made  use  of 
legions  of  agents,  as  well  human  as  infernal,  visi 
bio  and  invisible  in  that  great  and  important 
aflfoir,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  he  has  innumera- 
ble instruments  srill  at  work  about  it. 

Like  us  in  Poland,  t  moke  no  question  but  the 
Devil  has  thousands  of  his  banditti  at  work  at 
this  lime*  and  in  another  country  not  far  from  It. 
perhaps,  preparing  matters  for  the  neat  general 
diet,  Uking  cure  to  prevent  givin;;  any  relaxation 
to  the  protestants,  and  to  justify  the  moderate 
exeeutions  at  Thorn,  to  excite  u  nation  to  quar- 
rel with  everybody  who  arc  able  to  fi^ht  with  no- 
body J  to  erect  the  apostate  race  of  S— y  upon 
a  throne  which  they  nave  no  title  to,  and  turn  an 
elective  thianc  hito  an  hereditary,  in  favour  of 
poDcr)'. 

1  might  anticipate  all  your  objections,  by 
granting  ihe  bu«y  Devil  at  this  time  employing 
III!  hiA  agents  and  instruments  (for  I  never  told 
you  they  were  idle  and  useless)  to  striving  to 
ituHame  the  Christian  world,  and  bring  a  new  war 
to  overiprcad  Europe;  I  might,  perhaps,  point 
out  to  you  fomti  of  the  measures  he  takes,  the 
provocatives  which  his  state  physicians  administer 
to  ihc  courts  and  counsellor  of  princes,  to  foment 
and  ferment  the  spirits,  and  members  of  nations, 
kingdoms,  empires  and  states  in  the  world,  in 
order  to  bring  these  glorious  ends  of  blood  and 
war  to  pass;  for  you  cannot  think  hut  he  that 
kii<»wi  so  much  of  the  Devil's  pffkirs  as  to  write 


Ifals  htslor}',  must  know  loiiiethtiig  of  alt  dittt 
matters  more  than  those  irbo  do  iio4  kwam  m 
much  as  he. 

But  all  this  is  remote  to  the  pf«itiil  fiimt  ftf 
this  is  no  impeachmenT  of  Satan's  mm  netlloii 
with  mankind,  In  this  part  of  the  worid.  and  in 
his  private  and  separate  capacity ;  oU  this  oolj 
signifies  that  in  his  more  geacril  and 
affdirs.  tho  Devil  acts  still  by  his  old 
and  when  he  is  to  seduce  or  embroil  nations, 
like  other  conquerors,  subdues  them  by  armtci^ 
employs  mighty  squadrons  of  Devils,  and  scadi 
out  strong  dctacbmenti,  with  gtnerals  and  fooe- 
ralissimos  to  lead  them,  tome  to  one  part  of  tte 
world,  some  to  another ;  loroe  to  tnflueoev  ow 
nation,  some  to  manage  snd  direct  aoofbtr^ 
according  as  businea^  presents,  and  his  nnwilnni 
require,  that  his  affairs  may  be  carried  oo  0tt^ 
rently,  and  to  his  satisfaction. 

If  it  were  not  thus,  btit  that  the  Devfl  W  feb 
new  and  exquisite  management,  of  whioh  I  bafv 
said  so  much,  had  brought  manltind  in  genertl  to 
be  the  agents  of  their  own  mischiefs,  and  tbat 
the  world  were  so  at  hb  beck,  that  he  n«ed  bat 
command  them  to  go  and  fight,  declare  war, 
raise  armies,  destroy  cities,  kSngdonss,  countries. 
and  people;  the  world  would  be  a  field  of  blood 
indeed,  and  all  things  would  run  into  cooMot 
presently- 

But  this  is  not  the  case  at  all,  Heaven  has  ool 
let  go  the  government  of  the  creation  lo  bit 
subdued  enemy,  tho  Devi) ;  that  would  oieiWm 
ths  whole  system  of  God,  and  give  Sat«o  Bof« 
power  than  ever  he  was  or  will  be  vetted  wWl  2 
when,  therefore,  I  speak  of  a  fbw  Ibnrm 
wretcbes  in  our  djy,  who  are  so  wani  to  CMr 
wickedness,  that  they  anticipate  the  Oovilt 
him  the  trouble  to  tempt,  turn  devOf  lo 
selves,  and  gallop  Hell  ward  faster  than  he  diif«»s 
'  speak  of  them  as  single  penonf,  and  Mltof  to 
their  own  personal  and  private  capttoitj*  Mt 
when  I  speak  of  nations  and  kingdomi,  there  the 
Devil  is  obliged  to  go  on  in  the  old  road,  end  eM 
by  stratagem,  by  his  proper  machinery,  end  te 
make  use  of  all  his  arts,  and  all  his  af  enls.  Jvil  li 
he  has  done  in  all  ages,  from  tlie  beginnio^  of  hk 
politic  government  to  this  day. 

And  if  it  was  not  thus  too,  what  would 
of  oil  his  numberless  legions,  of  which  ell 
have  heard  so  much,  and  all  parts  of  the 
have  had  so  much  fatal  experience?  They 
seem  to  be  quite  out  of  employment*  Mid  ii 
rendered  useless  in  the  world  of  s^lrlta,  frbere  ft 
is  to  be  supposed  they  reside ;  not  the  DeHl  htoK  , 
self  could  find  any  business  for  them,  which,  bf  I 
tho  way,  to  hu.^y  and  mischievous  spirits,  ef  iher 
are,  would  be  a  Hell  to  them,  even  before  th«r 
time ;    they  would  be,  as  it  were, 


state  of  inactivity,  which  we  roar  teiipeee  mi 
one  part  of  their  ex  pulsion  fnm  blettedocet  eed 
(he  creation  of  man ;  or  as  they  were  for  the  wm* 
prising  interval  between  the  deatmetioii  of  imdb* 
kind  by  the  deluge  and  Noah's  coming  out  of  the 
ark,  when  Indeed  they  might  be  oakl  te  hete 
nothing  at  all  to  do. 

But  this  is  not  Satan's  case,  and  therttov  let 
me  tell  you  too,  that  you  may  not  thinh  I  trvil 
rha  case  with  more  levity  than   I  really  dOt  eed 


than  I  am  sure  1  intend  to  do;  thoi 
true  that  oar  ntodem  and  modish 
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vHved  to  mora  eatquj^ttc  ways  of  beCof  wiekadi 
than  their  fathers,  and  really  weem,  w  f  hava 
iaid,  to  need  no  de%il  to  tempi  tliem ;  oaj,  that 
they  do  Satan'i  work  (or  him  ai  to  others  olio, 
tad  make  themaelvei  devila  to  their  neighbourA, 
tempLtflg  others  to  crime  even  faiter  tban  tbe 
DertI  desires  tbem.  nmning  before  they  are  wot, 
aod  ffoiDg  of  the  Deviri  crrondf  gniit ;  by  which 
iDcaos  SatanV  work  b,  &$  to  Uiem,  done  to  hia 
hand*  and  they  may  be  iaid  to  lave  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  ;  yet,  After  all,  the  Devil  hua  ftiil 
a  crcat  deal  of  buiioeii  upon  hu  htmdt,  and  at 
well  himself  as  all  hts  legioot,  find  themselvei  a 
fall  employment  in  disiurbing  the  world,  and 
opposing  the  glory  and  kingdom  of  their  great 
superior,  wliose  kingdom  it  is  their  whole  busi- 
9eUt  however  vain  in  its  end,  to  overthrow 
and  dcitroy,  if  they  were  ablci  or  at  least  to 
endeavour  it. 

This  being  ibe  eoset  it  follows  of  courso  that 
the  general  mischlers  of  mankind,  ai  well  national 
and  public*  as  family  misohiefa,  and  even  per- 
sonal (eicept  as  before  excepted),  lie  all  still  at 
the  Devil's  door,  as  much  as  ever,  let  his  advo- 
cates bring  him  off  of  it  if  they  can ;  4nd  this 
briogs  us  back  again  to  the  manner  of  the  Devtt's 
maoiigementt  and  the  way  of  his  workin^f  by 
homoa  agents^  or  if  you  will,  the  way  of  human 
devils,  working  in  affairs  of  low  life,  such  as  we 
call  divinaiiooi  sorcery*  bLck  art,  necronmneyt 
and  the  like;  all  which  I  take  to  oon»st  of  two 
material  parts,  and  both  very  necessary  for  us  to 
be  rightly  informed  of. 

L  The  part  which  Satan  by  himself  or  his 
inferior  devils  empowers  such  people  to  do,  as  he 
is  in  confederacy  with  here  on  earth ;  to  whom 
he  may  be  said,  like  the  master  of  an  opera  or 
comedy,  to  give  their  parts  to  act,  and  to  qualify 
them  to  act  it;  whether  he  obliges  tbem  to  m 
rehearsial  in  his  presence,  to  try  their  talents,  and 
sec  that  they  are  capiibie  of  performing,  that  in* 
deed  I  have  not  inquired  ioto. 

2.  That  part  which  these  empowered  people 
do  volunteer,  or  bejond  their  com miiidoo,  to  show 
their  diligence  in  the  service  of  their  new  master, 
and  cither  ( 1 )  to  bring  grist  to  their  own  mill, 
and  make  their  market  of  their  employment  in  the 
best  manner  they  can ;  or  (2)  to  gain  applause^ 
be  admired,  wondered  at,  and  applauded,  as  if 
they  were  ten  times  more  devilt  than  realty  they 
ore. 

In  a  word,  the  matter  coosuta  of  what  tl»e 
Devil  does  by  the  help  of  these  people,  and  what 
they  do  in  his  name  without  him;  the  Devil  is 
sometimes  cheated  in  his  own  business ;  there 
are  pretendeis  to  wUchcrafl  and  black  art,  ^ho 
Satan  never  mitde  any  bargain  with,  but  who  he 
couuives  at,  became  at  least  ihcy  do  hit  cause 
no  hKrm,  though  their  buaiucii  is  rather  to  get 
money  than  to  render  him  any  service,  of  which 
1  k'ttve  you  a  remarkable  instance  before. 

But  to  go  back  to  his  real  agents,  of  which  1 
reckon  two. 

1*  Those  who  act  by  diret^tlon  and  confederacy, 
OS  I  have  surd  already  many  do. 

tl  Tho^e  wtom  he  act*  In  and  by,  and  tlicy 
(perhaps)  know  it  i»ot,  of  which  sort  history 
gives  us  plenty  of  eiamplea,   from    Muchiavd'a 

fitit  disciple    »  to    the   famous   Cardinal 

Albcroni  and  even  to  some  more  modem  than  his 


emiDeifcoe,  of  whom  I  can  oay  no  more  tiU  farther 
occaiion  ofTefs. 

Those  who  act  by  immediate  dlr«otlon  «f 
the  Devil,  and  in  confederacy  with  him ;  theae 
are  such  as  I  mentioned  in  the  begfhining  of  this 
chapter,  whose  arte  are  truly  block,  beeauie 
really  infernal ;  it  will  bo  very  hard  to  decide  the 
dispute  bet  worn  those  who  really  oet  thus  in 
confederacy  wrth  the  DevUt  and  tboae  who  only 
pretend  to  it ;  lo  1  shall  leave  that  dispute  whera 
I  6nd  it ;  but  that  there  ore,  or  at  least  have 
been*  a  set  of  people  in  the  world,  who  really  are 
of  his  acquatntaoce,  and  very  iDtimAtc  with  him; 
and  thottgbf  as  I  have  said,  he  has  much  altered 
his  schemes  and  ctiooged  hoods  of  late  j  ytt  thai 
there  are  such  people,  perhaps  of  oil  torts  ;  and 
that  the  Devil  keeps  up  his  correspondeoee  with 
them  I  I  must  not  venture  to  deny  that  part, 
lest  1  bring  upon  me  the  whole  posse  of  Ibe  con- 

Ijuring  and  bewitching  crew,  male  and  female, 
and  they  should  mob  me  for  pretending  to  deny 
them  the  honour  of  dealing  with  the  Devil, 
which  they  are  so  exceeding  wilUng  to  have  the 
fame  of. 

Not  that  I  am  hereby  obliged  to  believe  all  the 
strange  thtngi  the  witches  and  wizards,  who 
hove  been  allowed  to  be  luch,  nay,  who  have 
been  hanged  for  it,  have  said  of  themselves  ;  nay, 
that  they  have  confessed  of  themselves,  even  ot 
the  gallows :  and  if  I  come  to  have  an  ocoaalon 
to  i^peak  freely  of  the  mutter,  I  may  perhaps  eon- 
vince  you  that  the  Devil's  possessing  power  ii 
much  lessened  of  late,  and  that  he  eiiher  ii  li* 
mited,  and  his  fetter  shortenod  mope  tbu  U  hoi 
been,  or  that  he  does  not  tiud  the  old  way  (oi  I 
said  before)  so  fit  for  his  purpose  as  he  did  for- 
merly, and  therefore  takes  other  measures,  bat  ! 
must  adjourn  that  to  a  time  and  plaee  by  itself ; 
but  we  ore  told  that  there  ore  another  sort  of 

C[>{>le,  and,  perhaps,  a  great  many  of  them  too, 
whom  and  by  whom  the  Devil  really  acts,  and 
they  know  it  not. 

It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time  aod 
room,  too  much  for  this  place,  so  near  the  oloae 
of  this  work,  to  describe  and  mark  out  the  invo- 
luntary devils  which  there  are  in  the  world ;  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  aaid,  that  reotiy  the  Devil 
is  in  them,  and  they  know  it  not :  now,  thoilgfti 
the  Devil  is  cunning  and  matmging,  and  can  oe 
very  ailent  where  be  fiikts  it  for  his  interest  not 
to  be  known ;  yet  it  is  vtry  bard  for  him  to 
eooceol  himieiC  and  to  give  m  little  diiturboBee 
in  (he  bouse,  as  thot  llie  Cuoily  ibotild  not  know 
who  lodged  in  it  i  yet,  I  oay,  the  Devil  is  oo 
•ubtle  and  so  mischievous  an  agent,  tbol  he  uses 
all  manner  of  methods  and  craft  to  reside  la  such 
people  as  he  finds  for  his  purpose,  whether  tbey 
will  or  no,  and  which  is  more,  whether  they  know 
it  or  no. 

And  let  none  of  my  readers  be  oi^gry  or  think 
themselves  ill  used,  when  I  tctl  them  the  Devil 
may  bo  in  them,  and  may  act  them,  aod  by 
them,  and  they  not  know  It ;  for  1  mtiit  odd,  il 
may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  greatcat  pieces  of 
human  wisdom  in  the  world,  for  a  man  to  know 
when  the  Devil  is  in  him,  and  when  not  >  when 
he  is  ll)e  tool  aod  agent  of  Heil,  and  when 
he  if  not  i  in  a  word,  when  he  la  doing  the 
Detirs  work,  aiid  under  his  direction,  ood  when 
oot* 


y 


It  is  true,  this  h  a  very  weighty  point,  and 
mig^ht  deserve  to  be  handled  in  a  more  senouii 
way  than  I  seem  to  be  talking  in  all  Ihia  book ; 
but  i^ive  me  leave  to  talk  of  thlt'gs  my  own  way, 
and  withal,  to  teli  you,  that  there  is  do  part  of 
tbift  work  so  seemingly  ludicrous,  but  a  grave 
and  well- weighed  mind  may  make  a  serious  and 
solid  appHcatioa  of  it,  if  they  please ;  nor  is 
there  are  any  part  of  this  work,  in  which  a  clear 
»igbt  and  a  g^ood  sense  may  not  see  that  the 
author's  design  is^  that  they  should  do  so  ;  and  as 
1  am  now  so  near  the  end  of  my  hook,  I  thought 
it  was  mcQt  to  tell  you  so,  and  lead  you  to  it  as 
far  as  1  ean, 

1  say,  it  is  a  great  part  of  human  wisdom  to 
knaw  when  the  Devil  is  acting  in  us  and  by  us, 
nud  when  not ;  the  neit  and  still  greatest  part 
would  he  to  prevent  him,  put  a  stop  to  his  pro- 
gress,  bid  him  go  about  hts  busincsfp  and  let  him 
know  he  should  carry  on  bis  designs  no  farther 
in  that  manocr ;  that  we  will  be  his  tools  no 
loog<jr ;  in  short,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and 
briog  a  stronger  power  to  take  possession ;  but 
this,  indt^ed,  is  too  solid  a  subject,  and  too  great 
to  begin  with  here. 

But  now,  as  to  the  bare  knowing  when  he  i> 
at  work  with  us^  I  lay  this,  though  it  is  consU 
dsrable,  may  be  done,  nor  is  it  so  very  dilBcult ; 
for  example,  you  have  no  more  to  do  but  look 
a  little  into  the  microcosm  of  the  soul,  and  see 
there  how  the  passions,  which  are  the  blood, 
and  the  aflbctions,  which  arc  the  spirit,  move 
in  their  particular  vessels ;  how  they  circulate, 
and  tn  wbat  temper  the  pulse  beats  there*  and 
you  may  easily  see  who  turns  the  wheel ;  if  a 
perfect  calm  possesses  the  soul  ;  if  peace  and 
temper  prevail,  and  the  mind  feels  no  tempests 
ri^ini^ ;  tf  the  aiTections  arc  regular  and  exalted 
to  virtuous  and  sublime  objects,  the  spirits  cool 
and  the  mind  sedate,  the  man  is  in  a  general 
rectitude  of  miod ;  he  may  he  truly  said  to 
be  hts  own  man ;  Heaven  shines  upon  his  sout 
with  its  benign  influences,  and  he  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  evil  spirit;  for  the  divine 
spirit  is  an  influence  of  peace,  all  calm  and 
bright,  happy  and  sweet  l»kc  itself,  and  tend 
ing  to  everything  that  is  good,  both  present  and 
future. 

fiui  on  the  other  hatid,  if  at  any  time  the 
mind  b  ruffled,  if  v^apours  rise,  clouds  gather,  if 
pissions  swell  the  breast,  if  anger,  envy,  re- 
venge, haded,  wrath*  strife  ;  if  these,  or  any 
of  these,  hover  over  you,  much  more  if  ynu  feel 
them  within  you  ;  if  the  aiTt^ction*  are  possessed^ 
and  the  soul  hurried  down  the  stream  to  cm- 
brace  low  and  base  objt^ots ;  if  those  spirits, 
which  are  the  Ufe  and  enlivening  powers  of  the 
soul,  are  dra«n  off  to  partiei,  and  to  be  cn^a^ed 
in  a  viciaus  and  corrupt  manner,  shooting  out 
wild  und  wicked  dciirc^,  and  running  the  man 
headlong  into  crime,  the  case  is  e-isily  resolved, 
the  man  is  possessed,  the  Devil  ts  in  him  ;  and 
having'  tnk^n  the  fort,  or  at  least  the  counter- 
scarp un  it,  is  making  his  lodgmtmt  tn 
cov«?r  m  aself  in  his  hold,  that  he  may 
nr-t  '-   • 

^ily  itisposscssed  irhpn  be  has 
go'  u\^;  ami  tt  is  nu  W4»nd'?r  that, 

being  lod^ifcd  thu*  upon  ih5  nuiwrrrk*  of  the  touli 
ho  ooniioijcs  to  tiip  the  fouudition  of  the  rest* 


and  by  his  incessant  and  furious  assaults,  rtditoii 
the  man  at  last  to  a  surrender. 

If  the  allegory  be  not  as  just  and  apposite  tt 
you  would  have  it  be,  you  may*  however,  tee  fay 
it,  in  a  full  view,  the  stn^r^  "'  *'  -  ■  -  *  "^iiw 
the    Devil   carries  on    I  i^i 

more    common,   and    t    >'  rvr 

thinking  minds  but  may  reiiect  upon  it  in  thsfe 
own  compass,  than  for  our  passions  and  if> 
fcctions  to  flow  out  of  the  ordinary  channel | 
the  spirits  and  blood  of  the  soul  to  be  extraw 

Sdtcd,  the  passions  grow  violent  an-'  ^^^  -m^ 

the  ufTeccions  impetuous,  corrupt,  y 

vicious:    whence   does   all   this  pre  di 

Heaven  we  cannot  pretend  it  comes ;  if  wc  mast 
not  say  it  is  the  Devil,  whose  door  must  ii  lis 
Jit  ?  Pride  swells  the  passions  ;  avarice  movei 
the  affections ;  and  what  is  pride,  and  whst  is 
avarice,  but  the  Devil  in  the  inside  of  the  mill  I 
ay,  as  personally  and  really  as  ever  he  was  iu  Utt 
herd  of  swine. 

Let  not  any  man,  then,  who  is  a  slave  to  liii 
passions,  or  who  is  chained  down  to  hts  covet- 
ousness,  pretend  to  fake  it  ill,  when  1  tay  be  Ihia 
the  Devil  in  him,  or  that  he  is  a  devil;  whit 
else  can  tt  he,  and  how  comes  it  to  pass  Chit 
passion  and  revenge  so  often  disposseas  the  mift 
of  himself,  as  to  lead  htm  to  commit  murder,  to 
lay  plots  and  snares  for  the  life  of  his  enemiesi 
and  so  to  thirst  for  blood?  How  comes  this  but 
by  the  Devil's  putting  those  spirits  of  the  soul 

to  so  violent  a  fcrraeni,  into  a  fever  ?  that  the 
circulation  is  precipitated  to  that  degree,  aod 
that  the  man,  too,  is  precipitated  into  mischlel^ 
and  rit  last  into  ruiji ;  it  is  all  the  Devi),  thoiifl 
the  mtin  does  not  know  it. 

In  like  manner  avarice  leads  ttloi  to  rob, 
plunder,  and  destroy  for  money,  and  to  oonoiil 
sometimes  the  worst  of  violences  to  obtaiii  tlM 
wicked  reward.  How  ra^ny  have  had  their 
throats  cut  for  their  money,  have  been  murdered 
on  the  highway,  or  in  their  beds,  for  the  dcstre 
gf  what  they  had  ?  It  is  the  same  thing  in  other 
articles,  every  vice  is  the  Devil  in  a  man  i  luit 
of  rule  is  the  Devil  of  great  men,  and  tbot 
umbiiion    is   their  devil   as  muoh  ai  whoitllg  k 

father  i^ 's  dcvtl ;   one  bos  a  devil  of  ooi 

class  acting  him,  one  another,  and  every  suaIi 
reigning  vice  is  a  devil  to  him. 

Thus  the  Devil  has  his  involuntary  iiLstr»- 
ments,  as  well  as  those  who  act  in  confederssf 
with  him  ;  he  has  a  very  great  share  in  manv  « 
us.  and  acts  us,  and  in  us,  unknown  to  ourswvfl 
though  we  know  notliin;^  of  it,  and  indeed  thougit 
we  may  not  suspect  it  of  oursL-lvei ;  like  Hauid 
the  Assyrian,  who,  when  the  prophet  lold  him 
how  ho  would  act  the  de\  ' 
I&raclttes,  an? wend  i^ith  d 
servant  a  dog  tiiut  he  should  i^.- 
\ei  he  was  ihut  dog.  and  did  atl 
things  for  all  that;  the  Devil  a« 
acting  in  him,  to  make  him  nriokeder  Ihau  ailf 
he  thought  it  was  possible  far  him  to  be. 


MODERN  HfSTORY  OK  THE  DEVIL, 
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TEIE  CONCLrSlON. 

OF  THE  UEVIL's  LkBT  ICMNK  OF  LtBtRTY,  AND 
WHAT  IIAl  B8  9I7PPOIKD  TO  &E  «U  END,  WITH 
WtlAT  WE  ARB  TO  fNDKHtTAHD  OF  UtS  SfilKQ 
TOJiUENTBD  KOR  XVEl  ik>«t»  IVHH. 

As  tho  Devil  is  a  prince  of  rbe  power  or  the  air, 
his  kingdom  is  morUil,  and  tnuit  hAVty  an  end  ; 
and  at  he  is  called  the  god  or  this  world,  that  is, 
the  great  usurper  of  ihc  homn^e  and  reverence 
which  mankind  ought  of  right  to  pay  to  their 
Maker,  to  his  uturpatioo  af&o,  like  the  world  iu 
te\t,  must  have  an  end :  Sdtao  it  called  the  god 
of  the  world,  as  men  too  much  prostrate  and 
prostitute  themselves  to  him,  yet  be  is  not  the 
governor  of  this  world,  and  therefore  the  homage 
aod  worship  he  hos  from  the  world  is  an  usurpn- 
tio&»  and  this  will  have  an  cod,  hecause  the  world 
ttsetf  will  have  an  eod  ;  and  all  mauktod,  as 
they  bad  a  beginning  in  time,  so  must  expire  and 
be  removed  before  the  end  of  time. 

Slnee^  theo.  the  Devil's  empire  is  to  expire  and 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Devil  himself  and 
all  hia  host  of  devils  are  immortal  leraphSi 
iptriti  that  arc  not  embodied  and  cannot  die,  but 
are  to  remain  in  being,  the  i|uestion  before  us 
next  will  be,  what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  what  is 
bis  state  to  be?  whither  is  be  to  wonder,  and  In 
what  condition  Is  he  to  remain  to  that  eternity 
to  which  he  is  ^tiJl  to  exist  ? 

I  hope  no  man  will  mi«t«ike  me  so  much  io 
what  I  have  said  a&  tospirits»  which  arc  all  flume, 
not  being  affected  with  fire,  as  if  I  supposed  there 
was  no  place  of  punishment  for  the  Devil,  ofvr 
•ny  kind  of  punithment  that  coutd  aflfect  them ; 
mod  so  of  our  spirits  also  when  transformed  into 
flame. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  speak  there  of  that 
material  fire^  by  which,  as  by  an  allegory^  all 
the  terrors  of  an  eternal  stale  are  represented 
to  as  in  scripture,  aod  in  the  writings  of  Ihe 
learned  commentators,  and  by  which  the  pain  of 
feoae  is  described  ;  this,  perhapsi  T  do  not  under- 
itand  M  they  seem  to  do^  and  therefore  have  laid, 

Wtieo  we  are  alt  flame  (that  is,  a! I  spirit)  we 
ihalt  all  6re  (that  is,  all  such  fire  as  this)  despise. 
And  thus  I  claim  to  be  understood. 

It  does  not  follow  from  hence,  neither  do  I 
SQggest,  or  so  much  as  think  that  infinite  power 
cannot  form  a  something  (though  inconceivable 
to  us  here)  which  shall  be  as  tormenting  and  as 
insupportable  to  a  devil,  on  apostate  seraph,  and 
to  a  spirit,  though  exalted,  unembodied,  and 
rarified  into  ffame^  as  6re  would  be  to  other 
bodies ',  in  which  I  think  I  am  orthodox,  and  do 
not  give  the  least  occasion  to  an  enemy  to  charge 
me  with  profane  speaking,  in  those  words,  or  to 
plead  for  thinking  profanely  himself. 

It  must  be  atheistical  to  the  last  degree  to 
•uggest,  that  whereas  the  Devil  has  been  heap- 
ing up  and  amassing  guilt  ever  stnee  the  creation 
of  man,  increasing  in  hatred  of  God  and  rebellion 
ftgainst  him,  and  in  dl  possible  endeavour  to  de- 
throne and  depose  the  majesty  of  Heaven ;  that 
yet  Heaven  had  not  prepared,  or  could  not  pre- 
pare, a  just  penalty  for  htm  ;  and  that  it  should 
not  all  end  in  God's  entire  victory  over  Hell* 
and  in  Satan's  open  condemnation :  Heaven 
oonld  not  be  just  to  its  own  glory,  if  he  should 
not  avenge  himself  upon   this  rebeU  for  all  his 


iiiperlative  wickedness  in  his  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  station;  for  the  blood  of  so  many  miJ- 
lions  of  hii  faithful  subjects  and  saints  whom  he 
has  destroyed ;  and  if  nothing  elae  oflered  itself 
to  prove  this  part,  it  would  ap|»ear  undonbied  to 
me;  but  this*  I  confess,  does  not  belong  to 
SntanV  bistor}',  and  therefore  I  have  reserved  H 
to  this  place,  and  shall  also  be  the  shorter  tn  it. 

That  his  condition  is  to  be  a  stato  of  puofsh* 
ment,  and  that  by  torment,  the  Devil  himself 
has  owned,  and  bis  calling  out  to  our  bleaaed 
Lord  when  he  cast  him  out  of  the  furious  man 
among  the  tombs,  is  a  proof  of  it,  "  What  have  we 
to  do  with  thee,  and  art  thou  come  to  torment 
us  before  the  time?*'  Luke  vili,  28,  where  the 
Devil  acknowledges  four  things,  and  three  of 
them  are  directly  to  my  present  purpose,  and  if 
you  will  not  believe  the  word  of  God,  I  hope  you 
will  believe  the  Devil,  eppccially  wlien  it  is  an 
open  confession  against  himself. 

L  He  confessed  Christ  to  be  the  son  of  Qod 
(that  by  the  way)  and  no  thanks  to  hiro,  for  that 
does  not  want  the  Devil's  evidence, 

2.  He  acknowledges  he  may  be  tormented. 

d.  He  acknowledges  Christ  waa  able  to  tor- 
ment htm, 

4.  He  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  time  ap. 
pointed  when  he  shall  be  tormented. 

As  to  how,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
means,  this  tormenting  the  Devil  is  to  be  per- 
formrd  or  executed,  that  I  take  it  to  be  at  need- 
less to  us  as  it  is  impossible  to  know,  and  being 
not  at  present  inclined  to  611  your  heads  ondl 
thi»uj?btH  with  weak  and  imperfect  guesaci,  I 
icikve  it  where  I  find  it. 

It  is  enough  to  us  that  this  torment  of  the 
Devil  is  represented  to  us  by  fire,  it  being  im- 
possible for  our  confined  thoughts  to  conceive  of 
torment  by  anything  In  the  world  more  eiquisiie; 
whence  I  conclude  that  devils  shall  at  latt 
receive  a  puniBhrnent  suitable  to  their  spirituotti 
nature,  and  as  exquitltely  tormenting  as  a  bum« 
ing  fire  would  be  to  our  bodies. 

Having  thus  settled  my  own  belief  of  thSs 
matter,  and  slated  it  so.  as  I  thiok  will  let  you 
see  it  IS  rightly  founded,  the  matter  stands  thus, 

Satan  having  been  let  loose  to  play  his  game 
tn  this  world,  has  improved  his  time  to  tho 
utmost ;  he  haa  not  failed  on  all  occasions  to 
exert  his  hatred,  rage,  and  tnalice  at  his  con^ 
queror  and  enemy,  namely*  his  Maker ;  be  hat 
not  failed,  from  principles  of  mere  envy  and  pride* 
to  pursue  mankind  with  all  possible  rancour^  in 
order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  and  felicity 
which  be  was  created  for,  namely,  to  succeed  tho 
Devil  and  his  angels  in  the  state  of  glory  from 
which  they  fell. 

This  hatred  of  God  and  envy  at  man,  having 
broken  out  in  so  many  several  ways  in  the  whole 
series  of  time  from  the  creation,  must  neces*- 
surily  have  greatly  increased  his  guilt;  and  u 
Heaven  is  righteous  to  judge  him,  must  cermU 
nate  in  an  increase  of  puntshmeiit,  adequate  to 
his  crime,  and  sufBrient  to  his  nature* 

Some  have  suggested  that  there  is  yet  a  time 
to  come,  when  the  Devil  shall  exert  more  rogt 
and  do  more  mischief  than  ever  yet  he  hat  been 
permitted  to  do;  whether  he  shall  break  hit 
chain,  or  be  unchained  for  a  time,  they  eanooi 
tell,  nor  I  neither ;  and  it  Is  happy  for  my  wwk» 
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that  even  this  part,  too,  does  not  belong  to  hU 
hbtory ;  if  ever  it  shall  be  given  an  account  of 
by  mankind,  it  mu^t  be  after  it  is  come  to  pass,  for 
mjr  part  is  not  prophecy  of  foretelling  what  the 
Devil  shall  do,  but  history  of  what  he  has  done. 
Thus,  good  people,  I  have  brought  the  history 
of  the  Devil  down  to  your  own  times ;  I  have* 
as  it  were,  raised  him  for  you,  and  set  him  in 
your  view,  that  you  may  know  him  and  have  a 
care  of  him. 


If  any  cunninger  men  among  vou  think  they 
are  able  now  to  lay  him  again,  and  to  difpoae  of 
him  out  of  your  sight,  that  you  shall  be  troubled 
no  more  with  bloi,  either  here  or  hereafter,  let 
them  go  to  work  with  hin  Iheir  own  way ;  you 
know  things  future  do  not  belong  to  an  historian, 
to  I  leave  him  among  you,  wiaUng  yoa  may  be 
able  to  give  no  wono  an  aeoooal  of  him  for  the 
time  to  come,  than  I  have  done  for  tho  thM 
past. 
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PREFACE. 


TO  THE   PEOPLE  OF   ENGLAND. 


deftervei  fome  notice  that  just  at.  or  toon 
ailer,  the  writing  or  thfsc  itb«cts,  we  have  an  old 
difptiie  wurmly  revived  among  us,  npon  the  ques_ 
UoQ  of  our  trade  being  dedimd  or  not  declined. 
I  karc  ooibiDg  to  do  with  ihe  particit  nor  wjih 
SBfOQ  of  tbdr  strife  upon  that  subject ;  I 
they  are  wrong  on  both  sides,  and  y«i  it  is 
bArdtjr  wortb  while  to  set  them  to  rijjhts,  their 
.4|uiirrel  being  qtiite  of  another  nature,  and  the 
of  our  trade  little  or  nothing  coocerocd 
'In  it. 

Nor  do  tbcy  seem  to  desire  to  be  set  rrghi.  but 
to  want  an  occasion  to  keep  up  a  strife, 
wllioh  perhaps  serves  some  other  of  their  wicked 
parposes  better  than  peace  would  do ;  and,  m- 
those  who  seek  to  quarrel,  wrho  can  rc- 
^cae? 

meddle  not  wttb  the  qnesiion,  I  say,  whether 

te  be  declined  or  not  ^  but  1  may  easily  show 

people  of  England  that  if  they  please  to  con- 

ttjcmarhri  a  little  for  its  prosperity,  il  will 

and*  on  the  contrary,  if  they  will  sink 

and  di^coura^  it,  it  is  evidently  in  their  power, 

it  will  sink  and  decline  accordingly. 

have  here  wme  popular  Mistakes  with 
to  oor  woollen  manuf<tt:tm-e  fairly  stated  i 


1 
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roar  national  indolenco  in  that  very  paitieultr 
reproved,  and  the  coo*equenee  laid  before  >ou  ; 
if  you  will  not  make  use  of  the  hiat»  here  gtveo^ 
the  fault  la  nobody *s  but  your  own* 

Never  bad  any  natioo  the  power  of  improving 
their  trade  and  of  advandog  their  own  manufao- 
tures  so  entirely  in  their  own  hands  as  wo  have 
at  this  time,  and  have  had  for  many  years  past, 
without  troubling  the  legislature  about  it  at  alL 
And  though  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
whole  nai[on«  and»  I  may  s«y»  to  almost  every 
indindual  in  it.  nay,  and  that  it  is  evident  you 
all  know  it  to  be  ao,  yet  how  next  to  !mpombl« 
15  it  to  persuade  any  one  person  to  set  a  foot 
forward  lowards  so  great  and  so  good  a  work  ; 
and  how  much  t»bour  ha*  been  spent  in  vtio  to 
rouse  us  up  to  it. 

The  following  sheets  are  as  one  alarm  more 
given  to  the  letharg-ic  age.  if  possible,  to  open 
their  eyes  to  their  own  prosperity.  The  author 
sums  up  bis  introduction  to  it  in  this  short  posi' 
tive  assertion,  which  he  is  ready  to  make  good, 
xij^ — *'  That  if  the  trade  of  England  1$  not  in  a 
flourishing  and  tbrirtog  conditi«a,  the  fault  and 
only  ocoasion  of  it  is  all  our  «wn,  and  la  w^hofly 
in  «iir  power  to  atncnd  vrhencvcr  we  please," 
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Ai  by  my  Itde  1  profess  to  he  addreBsiog^  myself 
to  EnglbbmeD,  I  tbink  I  need  not  tell  them  that 
they  live  by  trade  ;  that  their  commerce  has 
rolled  them  from  what  they  were  to  what  they 
are  ;  and  may,  if  cultivated  and  improvedt  miAC 
them  yet  further  to  what  they  never  were  ;  and 
thisp  in  few  words,  is  an  index  of  my  present 
work. 

It  is  worth  na  Englishman's  remark,  that  we 
were  esteemed  as  a  growing,  thriving  natioa  in 
trade  as  far  back  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  two 
lust  Henrys.  Manufactures  were  planted,  navi- 
gation increased^  the  people  began  to  upply,  and 
trade  bringing  in  wcdth,  they  were  greatly  en- 
couraged ;  yet  in  King  Henr)'  the  Eighth's  reign, 
and  even  towards  the  latter  end  of  it  too,  we 
find  several  acts  of  parliament  passed  for  regu- 
lating  the  price  of  provisions,  and  particularly 
that  beef  and  pork  should  not  be  sold  in  the 
market  for  more  than  a  halfpenny  per  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  mutton  and  veal  at  three 
farthings. 

At  the  trading  men  to  whom  1  write  may  make 
some  estimate  of  thmgs  by  calculating  one  thing 
by  another,  *o  this  leads  them  to  other  heads  of 
trade  to  calculate  from.  As  Jirit.thevidue  of  moneyi 
which  bore  some  proportion,  though  I  think  not 
a  full  and  just  equality,  to  the  provisions,  as 
foUowi :  silver  was  at  2s.  4d.  per  oi,  and  gold 
at  21,  5f.  to  2L  lOt.  peroz.,  something  less  on  the 
silver  and  more  on  the  gold  than  the  half  of  the 

E resent  value*  As  for  the  rate  of  lands  and 
otiseSt  they  bore  a  yet  greater  distance  in 
vaJuc  from  what  they  produce  now;  so  that, 
indeed,  ii  bears  no  proportion,  for  we  find  the 
rent  of  lands  so  raised,  and  their  value  so  im- 

K roved,  that  there  are  many  examples  where  the 
mdt,  valued  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  at 
QfJl  to  '25L  per  annum,  are  now  worth  from  2D0L 
to  300/,  per  annum,  and  in  some  places  much 
more. 

It  ii  true,  this  advance  Is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  improvement  made  of  the  soil,  by  ma- 
nuring, cukivating,  and  inclosing ;  by  stocks  of 
cattle,  by  labour,  and  bv  the  arts  of  husbandry, 
which  arc  also  improved  ;  and  so  this  part  it  not 
•0  immediately  within  my  present  design.  ^Tis 
m  laigc  subject,  and  merits  to  be  spoken  of  at 
large  by  itself,  because,  na  the  improvement  of 
Und  has   been  estroordinarily  great,   and  the 


landed  ititerett  la  prodigiously  Increated  bf  U, 
so  it  ts  capable  of  much  more  and  greater  is* 
provement  than  hai  been  made  for  abore  M 
hundred  years  past.  But  this,  I  say,  is  not  my 
present  design  ;  it  is  too  great  an  article  to  bi 
couched  in  a  few  words. 

Yet  it   requires   this   notice  here,    vis,   (kit 
trade  has  been  a  principal  agent  even   Tn  ihx> 
improvement  of  our  land;  as  it  hoa  Ti 
the  money  to  the  husbandman  to  stock  < 
and  to  employ   servants  and  labourers  m  i^t 
working  part;  and  as  it  has  found  him  a  mtfk^ 
for  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  hit  I 
and  at  an  advanced  price  too,  by  which  hc% 
received  a  good  return  to  enable  him  to  go  < 

The  short  inference  from  these  premisaa  Ii  1 
as  by  trade  the  whole  kingdom  is  thus  adrt 
in  wealth,  and  the  value  of  lands,  and  of  i 
produce  of  londi.  and  of  labour,  it  m  reoiflffci* 
bly  increased*  why  should  not  we  go  ofl  vifth 
vigour  and  spirit  in  trade,  and  by  all  pfopor  nd 
possible  methods  and  endeavours,  ioemtoiaJ 
cultivate  our  commerce ;  that  we  may  itlll  in* 
crease  and  improve  in  wealth,  in  value  of  liadt* 
in  Slock,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  tradf,  foA  at 
manufactures,  navigation,  fishery,  luiiliaftitri, 
and,  fn  short,  study  an  improvemeot  of  trtpe 
in  all  its  bronche*. 

Ko  doubt  it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  do  th«^ 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  furpriaiKC 
tlianthat  it  should  not  be  in  practice;  and  Uioa 
I  am  brought  down  to  the  case  before  me* 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  remark  li 
needless,  that  we  arc  an  industrious^  lahofioma 
people,  that  we  are  the  best  manufactiitvft  te 
the  world,  thoroughly  verted  in- alt  ibe  \ 
and  arts  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  our  tra4 
improved  to  the  utmost  in  all  places,  and  1 
cases  possible ;  if  it  should,  I  say,  be  thus  m» 
gued,~for  I  know  some  have  such  a  taint  of  oor 
national  vanity  that  they  do  talk  at  this  rate. 

My  answer  is  abort  and  direct  in  the  nef»tif«s 
and  1  do  affirm  that  we  are  not  thai  indiutrtotti^ 
applying,  improving  people  that  w«  prela»d  to 
be,  and  that  we  ought  Co  be,  and  ndghl  hfw 
That  we  are  the  best  manufacturers,  1  deoy,  aai 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  1  grant  that  we  mak«  Iho 
t>est  manufactures  in  the  world  4  but  tho  roiMO 
of  that  is  greatly  owing,  not  to  our  own  tkM 
exceeding  others^  so  much  as  to  oar  hdng  tor* 


tithtd  from  the  bouaty  df  Heaven  with  thfi  belt 

'iniitGrlali  und  best  convenieQces  for  the  work 
of  any  nation  in  the  world,  of  which  I  shall  take 
notice  in  ill  place. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  our  capacities  for  im- 
roving  in  trade,  I  might  clear  all  that  part 
^without  giving  up  the  Least  article  of  my  com* 
plaint  \  for  it  is  not  our  capacity  lo  improve  that 
eaU  in  question,  but  our  npplicatioo  to  tho 
[tight  methods ;  nay,  I  must  add,  that  while  I 
■U  upon  your  dillgencet  and  presi  you  to  appli- 
atioo,  I  am  supposed  to  grant  your  capacities,  \ 
ith^wise  I  was  calling  upon  you  to  no  purpose, 
and  pressing  you  to  do  what  at  the  same  time  I 
]  uUowed  you  had  no  power  to  perform. 

Without  comptimcnting  your  national  vaDity, 
therefore,  I  am  to  grant  you  have  not  oaly  the 
neant  of  impravccopnt  in  your  bands*  but  the 
apacity  of  improving  also ;  and  on  this  account  i 
t  mutt  add,  are  the  more  ixtexcuaable  if  the  thing 
I  not  in  practice* 
Indei^d,  it  19  something  wonderful,  and  not  easy 
I  be  accounted  for,  that  a  whole  nation  ak>uld, 
if  tbey  were  in  a  lethargic  dream,  shulrtheir 
yes  to  the  apparent  advantages  of  their  com- 
erce :  and  this  just  now,  when  their  circum* 
seem  so  evidently  to  stand  in  need  of 
tgemcnt,  and  that  they  are  more    than 
litoartly  at  a  kind  of  stop  in  their  usual  pro*  I 
vssion  of  trade. 

It  is  debated  much  among  men  of  busincj^Sp 
rhether  trade  ii  at  this  time  in  a  prosperous 
nd  thriving  conditiott,  or  in  a  lan<ruishing  and 
tlining  state  i  or,  in  a  word,  whether  we  are 
oing  backward  or  forward.  I  shall  not  meddle 
FJIti  that  debate  here,  having  no  occasion  to  take 
the  little  space  allowed  me  in  anything  re- 
mote from  my  design.  But  I  will  propoie  it  as 
t  really  believe  it  to  be :  namely,  that  we  arc 
rather  in  a  state  of  a  balance  between  both^  a  i 
middle  between  the  extremes ;  I  hope  we  arc  | 
not  much  declined,  and  I  fear  we  are  not  much 
advanced.  But  1  must  add,  that  if  we  do  not 
immediately  set  about  some  new  methods  for 
altering  this  depending  condition,  we  shall  soon 
dcdioe ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  ire  would  exert 
ourselves,  we  have  before  tis  infinite  advantages 
of  improving  and  advancing  our  commerce,  and 
that  to  a  great  degree. 

This  is  Atating  it  to  the  meanest  underttand- 
there  is  no  mystery  at  all  in  the  thing  ;  if 
I  will  apply  you  will  rise  ;  if  you  will  remain " 
dolent  and  inautivc,  you  will  sink  and  starve,  i 
Trade  in  England,  at  this  time,  is  tike  a  ship  at 
a  that  has  sprung  a  leak  in  sight  of  the  shore, 
*  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  it  j  if  the  crew  will 
'  their  pump  and  work  hard,  they  may  not 
tly  keep  her  above  water,  but  will  bring  her 
into  port ;  whereas,  if  they  neglect  the 
^  amp,  or  do  n<>t  exert  their  strength,  the  water 
grows  ufKin  thetn,  and  they  are  in  apparent  dan- 
ger of  sinking  before  they  can  reach  the  shore. 

Or  if  you  will  have  a  coarser  comparison,  take 
Ihc  pump-room  in  the  rasp-house,  or  house  of 
correction,  at  Amslerdam,  where  the  slothful 
person  is  put  into  a  good,  dry,  and  wholesome 
room,  with  a  pump  at  one  side  and  a  spring  or 
water-pipe  at  the  other ;  If  he  pleases  to  work 
he  may  live  and  keep  the  water  down,  but  if  he 
sleeps  he  drowns. 


The  moral  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  suits  with  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
trade  in  England  most  exactly,  only  with  this 
difference  to  the  advantage  of  tho  latter,  namely, 
that  the  application  which  I  call  upon  the  peo. 
pie  of  England  to  eiert  themselves  in,  is  not  a 
mere  labour  of  the  hand  ^  J  do  not  tax  the  poor 
with  mere  sloth  and  negligence,  idly  tying  stjl] 
when  they  should  work;  that  is  not  our  griev- 
ance at  present ;  for  though  there  may  be  too 
nquch  of  that  sort  too,  among  a  few  of  the  drunken, 
loitering  part  of  mankind,  and  they  sufler  for 
it  sufficiently  in  their  poverty,  yet  that,  I  say,  is 
not  tha  point ;  idleness  is  not  here  a  national 
crime ;  the  English  are  not  naturally  a  ilothfuJ, 
indolent,  or  lazy  people. 

But  it  is  an  application  ptopcr  to  the  method 
of  business  which  is  wanting  among  us,  and  in 
this  we  shall  Bnd  room  for  reproof  on  one  haod, 
and  direction  on  the  other;  and  our  readers,  I 
dare  say,  will  acknowledge  there  Is  reason  for 
both. 

It  must,  in  tho  first  place,  be  acknowledged, 
that  England  has  indeed  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment for  their  industry  of  any  nation  in  Europe; 
and  as  therefore  their  want  of  improving  these 
advantages  and  encouragements  lays  them  mora 
open  to  our  just  reproof,  than  other  nations 
would  be,  or  can  be,  who  want  them,  so  it  moves 
mc  with  the  more  importunity  to  press  home  the 
argument,  which  reason  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  furnishes  to  persuade  them.  Reason  dic- 
tates that  no  occasion  should  be  let  slip  by  which 
England,  above  all  nations  in  the  world,  should 
improve  the  advantages  they  have  in  their 
hands;  not  only  because  they  have  them,  but 
because  their  people  so  universally  depend  upon 
them.  The  manufactures  are  their  bread ;  the 
life,  the  comfort  of  their  paor»  and  the  soul  of 
their  trade ;  nature  dictates  that  as  they  are 
given  them  to  improve,  and  that  by  industry  aad 
application  they  are  capable  of  being  improved, 
so  they  oi^ghi  to  starve  if  they  do  not  improve 
them  to  the  utmost. 

Let  us  see,  in  a  few  words^  what  nature  and 
providence  have  done  for  us ;  nay,  what  they 
have  done  for  us  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  bounty  of  Heaven  has  stored  us 
with  the  principles  of  commerce,  fruitful  of  a 
vast  variety  of  things  essential  to  trade,  and 
which  call  upon  us,  as  it  were  in  the  voice  of 
nature,  bidding  us  work,  and  with  annexed  en- 
couragement to  do  so  from  the  visible,  apparent 
success  of  iodustry.  Here  the  voice  of  the  world 
is  plain,  like  the  answer  of  an  oracle :  "  Dig  and 
find,  plough  and  reap,  fish  and  take,  spin  and 
live ;  in  a  word,  trade  and  thrive  ;"  and  this  with 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  it  is  as  if 
there  was  a  bar  upon  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  it  had  been  spoken  from  Heaven  thus*^* 
"  These  are  for  you  only,  and  not  for  any  other 
nation  ;  you,  my  favourites  of  England ;  you, 
singled  out  to  be  great,  opulent,  powerful,  above 
all  your  neig^hbours,  and  to  be  made  so  by  yo4ir 
own  industry  and  my  bounty." 

To  explain  this,  allow  me  a  imall  digreisioo, 
to  run  over  the  detail  of  Heaven's  bounty,  and 
see  what  God  and  nature  has  done  for  us  be. 
yond  what  it  has  done  for  other  nations.  Na-. 
tiirc,  as   1  have  tald,  will  dictate  to  us  what 


H«iv«fi  especU  from  ut,  in  the  improvinf  the 
bltfsiin^  b^ftowMl,  and  for  inakfng  ooriolvei. 
th&t  rieh  tmA  pemBtfai  people  which  he  bat  de« 
tcrmiRed  m  to  be.  I 

Ouf  country  it  Aimlihed,  I  sny,  with  the  pHu- 
<!ip!e»  of  GommcreQ  in  «  veryextr«opdm»ry  wian- 
fier  i  that  is  to  stiy,  so  as  do  other  country  in 
Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  suppfitd 
with.  , 

L  With  the  product  of  the  etrfh  ;  this  ft  ofl 
two  kinds  (L)  That  of  the  inside  or  bowels  of  I 
the  e^rth;    the  same  of  whlch»  &s  above*  the^ 
voice  of  Heaven  to  u*  ti  '*  Di^  and  find ;"  under 
which  article  is  principally  mir  It^ad,  and  tin,  and 
coaL     I  name  theie  only*  because  of  these  this 
island  seems  to  have  an  eiccluiive  f^niut ;  there 
beinf  none  but  vary  small  quantitiea  of  them 
found  in  any  other  nation ;  and  it  is  upou  ex* 
elusive   bencRts    thiit    t   am   chioHy    s[i^king. 
(2.)  We  hare,  bosidex  ihei«,  iron,  copper,  iapit 
e^ammarix,  vuT^arfy  called  callamy.  h  ith  Mive- | 
ral  other  minernh.  which  may  bo  said  to  te  in  | 
common  to  ns  imd  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  it^ich 
tha  particulari  at  large,  and  the  places  wjere 
they  are  found,  mny  be  fully  seen  in  a  late  ttuct. 
of  which  J  •hall  have  frequent  occaaion  to  s^Kik  i 
in  ihti  work,  entitled.  *  A  Plan  of  the  Comniiroi^ , 
of  Great  Britain/  to  which  t  refer  as.  indeed,  to  i 
a  ^nernl  indciL  of  the  trade  and  produce  of  this  ' 
whole  island.  | 

2.   Tho  product  of  the  turfkce,  which  I  include  i 
in  that  part,  **  Plough  and  reap ;"  and  though  ; 
thii  ia  not^  indeed,  an  exclusive  product^  yet  I  \ 
mar    observe   that    the   extraordinary   iacreoso 
which  our  lands,  under  an  excellent  cultivation, 
generaliy  yield*  as  well  in  com  and  cattle,  is  an  ; 
UDCommoo   argument  for  the  industry  of  the 
bttsbandmen  ;  and  [  might  enter  into  a  compa* 
iiMtm  with  advantages  against  almost  any  coun< 
tries  in  Europe,  by  comparing  the  quantity  pro*  [ 
duoed  on  both  sides  with  th«  quantity  of  land 
which  produce  those  quantities. 

You  may  ftnd  tome  calculations  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  country  in  the  work  above 
mentioned,  viz.,  'llie  Plan  of  the  Conunereeof 
Great  firitain,*  where  the  consumption  of  malt 
In  England  is  calculated  by  the  value  of  the 
duties  of  excise,  and  where  it  appeari  that  there 
is  annually  consumed  in  Kngland,  beildet  what 
is  exported  to  foreign  oouniries.  forty  millions  of 
bushels  of  malt,  besidt?}  also  all  (he  barley,  the 
meal  of  which  is  made  into  bread,  which  is  a 
very  great  quantity,  most  of  the  northern  coun« 
tJM  io  England  feeding  very  much  upon  barley- 
brsftd;  and  besides  all  the  barley  cither  cx« 
ported  or  lued  at  home  in  the  com  unmalted; 
all  which  put  together.  I  am  ofifured.  amounts  to 
no  less  than  ten  milUona  of  bushels  more. 

The  quantity  of  barley  cmljr  b  to  exceeding 
peat,  that  1  am  (old  it  beart*  lo  proportion  to  the 
land  it  grows  on,  an  equality  to  as  muoh  land  In 
France  as  alt  the  sowed  land  in  the  whole  king- 
dom of  England  :  or  take  it  thus,  that  fifty  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  barley  growing  in  France 
would  take  up  as  much  ground  as  all  tho  lands 
which  arc  at  any  time  sowed  in  England  with 
any  com,  whether  barley,  oats,  or  wheat* 

N.  B^  1  do  not  say  all  the  arable  landj  of 
England*  because  wc  know  there  are  a  vnry  great 
number  of  acrea  of  land  which  every  year  lie 


ft&llow  (though  in  tillage)  mud  unaowedL  wisem^ 
lag  to  the  naage  of  our  btutbandiy  i  to  Uiey  OM^ 
not  be  reokimed  to  pfodveo  any  eoni  ■!  §Mi 
otherwise  the  quantity  might  be  muell  fra«Mp. 

This  it  a  testimony  of  the  fertility  of  «itr tails 
and  on  the  other  band  tbe  fertility  Is  a  te    ' 
of  the  diligenco  and  appIicalioD  of  mar 
and  the  success  which  attends  that  dltl^i 

We  are  told  that,  in  some  parti  of 

eipecially  in  tbe   counties  of  Essen.  ^ 

Cambridge,  Bedford,  Bucks.  Oxford,  Northaoi^ 
ton.  Lincoln,  and   Nottingham,  it  is   very  fV#. 
quent  to  have  the  lands  produce  tram  sevi*n  H 
ten  quarters  of  barley  upon  an  atore.  wh 
produce  not  heard  of  in  the  moat  fruit f 
those  we  cull  corn  couotriet  abroad,  in 
in  France.     On  tbe  contrary,  if  thev 
great  produce  of  com,  it  is  because  thV ; 
vast  extent  of  land  for  it  to  grow  U(K>t»,  oad 
which  land  they  either  haire  no  other  am  for,  or 
it  may  be  is  Ht  for  no  other  use ;  whrrea*  e«r 
corn  grounds  are  hr  from  being  the  ricbpst  or 
the  but  of  our  lands,  tbe  pHme  of  «ttr  Land  b«» 
ing  Sid  up.  as  the  ptotigboica  oall   St,  to  lead 
upon,  that   Is,  to  keep  dalrltt  of  eowf,  as  to 
Essex,   Suffolk,  and    the    fent,  or   for  grwtivf 
grounds  for  fattentnj?  the  large  mutton  aad  bfff 
for  which    England   it    lo   particularly  bmod. 
These  gratioy  countiea  on  chiefly  in  floiwfi. 
and  in  the  marshes  of  Romney  and  other  pfti 
in  Kent;  also  in  the  rich  valet  of  Aylesbury  iod 
others  in  Bucks  and  Berkahire  ;  the  ftte  of  Ely. 
the  bank  of  Trent,  tbe  eountlui  of  Lifieolo,  Ld- 
cester,  and  Staflbrd.  Warwick  and  Chatter^  ai 
also  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Laaoasteff,  Nerife 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  bank  of  Toot,  In  HM 
bishopric  of  Durham. 

When  this  productof  England  it  eoiMldered*  Cbo 
diligcoce  and  success  of  our  husbandry  la  Si|f« 
land  will  be  found  to  be  beyond  that  oflkt  m^t 
industrious  people  in  Europe.  But  I  numt  oof 
dwell  here,  my  view  lies  another  way  i  oar  4o 
the  people  of  England  want  so  much  to  be  oaKM 
upon  to  improve  in  husbandry  aa  they  4b  In 
manufactures  and  other  things  *  not  boft  Chfll 
even  in  this  the  lands  not  yet  oultl waled  4o  oiD 
abud  upon  us  too ;  but  1  ny  it  la  not  tbo  pn* 
sent  case* 

I  come  in  tho  next  article  to  that  yet  londir 
call  of  the  oracle,  as  above ;  namely,  ^  Flfli  and 
.take."  indoedt  this  is  an  improveiiieot  mst  foOy 
preserved,  or  a  produce  oot  tullicieotlj  fniprovedt 
the  advantages  nature  offers  here  oaramt  bo  iaii 
to  be  fully  accepted  of  and  ombraoed. 

This  Is  a  large  field,  aud  much  remolat  lo  bt 
said  and  done,  too.  In  it.  for  the  iiii  nam  «f 
wealth*  and  the  employment  of  our  people ;  aod 
though  I  am  not  of  the  opinic"  ^->  ■'*^  -nnMhcft 
carried  to  an  unaccountable  hit  osae, 

viz.,  that  we  shottld  setup  r  by  00^ 

panics  and  societies.  whieJi  have  been  o^tl 
attempted,  and  have  proved  abortlvo  and  tD* 
grounded ;  or  that  we  oogbt  by  ftireo.  or  ire 
able  by  all  our  advantages,  to  beat  oat  Itio  Dmt% 
from  it ;  yet  we  might  oertalnlir  vary  arodi  M- 
largc  and  increase  our  own  ioara  In  lt«  talbt 
greater  quantities  than  wo  do.  ooaw 
market  with  them  than  we  do,  and 
greater  quantities  at  homo  than  we  d 
consequence  of  which  would  be«  tttat  we 
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up  aod  employ  mora  »«ainen,  build  and  fit 
t  more  (bhioj^  vestela  aad  shtpi  for  merchan* 
Sie  than  we  do  dow^  and  whicK  we  are  unac- 
antably  blameable  that  we  do  not. 
And  here  t  musi  observe*  that  the  iocreasing 
le  fishery  would  even  contribute  to  our  vending 
r«ll  u  catching  a  greater  quantity  of  (imK 
to  take  off  ihf?  disadvantage  which  we  now 
under  with  the  Dutch^  by  the  conaequeoce  of 
trade  io  the  Ashery  itself.  The  case  ii  thii: 
the  chief  market  for  white  herring,  which  it  the 
fishery  I  am  speaking  of,  i»  the  port  of  Daaixic 
and  that  of  Konin^&bcrg,  from  which  ports  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Poland  and  ^reat  Duchy  of 
Lithuania  are  supplied  with  Bsh  by  the  n^viga- 
tioQ  of  the  great  river  of  the  Vistula,  and  the 
smfiUer  rivers  of  the  Pragel  and  Niemen^  &c. 

The  return  brought  from  thence  iB  in  can- 
nons^  oak,  and  spruce,  plank  and  timber*  stur- 
geoOt  some  hemp  and  flax,  pot^ashet,  &c.,  but 
iefly  corn. 

H«re  the  Dutch  have  an  infinite  advantage  of 
1.  which  is  never  to  be  surmounted  or  over- 
come, and  for  which  reason  it  is  impossible  for 
ever  to  beat  Ihem  out  of  thb  trade,  viz.,  the 
iloh  tend  yearly  a  very  great  number  of  ships 
Hantzic,  StCt  to  fetch  corn  ;  some  say  they 
'  1,000  toil  every  year,  and  I  believe  tht^y 
nd  10  many  Bhipt,  or  those  aamo  ships  go. 
•0  many  times,  or  muLing  so  many  voyage* 
ia  th*  year»  oi  amounts  to  the  same  number  of 
fivi^hta,  and  so  is  the  same  thing*. 

All  thrsc  ships  going  for  corn,  for  the  Dutch 
faav«  their  chief  ftyppiy  of  corn  from  that  coun- 
~  't  It  follows,  then,  that  their  herrings  are  car- 
for  nothing,  seeing  the  ships  which  carry 
raujt  go  lijjht  if  they  did  not  carry  the  fish  i 
erenf,  on  the  othi?r  hand,  our  fish  must  pay 
ht  in  whatever  vessel  it  may  go. 
"en  our  ships,  ih»!n.  from  Scotland,  for 
_  the  iiihery  chiefly  ties,  and  from  tUenoe 
the  trade  roust  take  its  rise,  I  say,  when  they 
have  carried  their  fish  to  the  ports  above- name<1 
of  Dantzic  and  Koningsberg^  how  must  they 
eotne  back,  and  witii  what  shall  they  be  loaded  ? 
only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that 
lUft  bring  bock  the  goods  mentioned  be- 
,  in  shorter  terms,  naval  stores,  though, 
not  much  of  naval  stores  neither,  eTcccpt 
and  plankf  for  the  hemp  and  tor,  which 
main  articles,  are  fetched  farther,  viz 
Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  and  St  Petersburg. 
iUppose,  after  delivering  their  fish,  some  of 
ffaips  should  go  to  thofe  port^  to  seek  freight, 
load  naval  stores  there,  which  is  the  utmost 
in  the  trade  that  can  be  expected. 
next  question  is^  whither  thali  they  carry 
and  for  whos^  account  shall  they  be 
looden  ?  To  go  for  Scotland  would  not  be  an 
answer;  for  Scotland*  having  but  a  few  ships, 
could  not  take  off  any  quantity  proportioned  to 
such  a  commerce  i  for  ^  we  were  to  push  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  trade,  we  must  be  supposed  to 
employ  ^00  or  300  sail  of  ships  at  least  to  carry 
herrings  to  Dantiic,  &c. 

To  say  they  might  take  freight  at  London. 
and  load  for  England,  would  be  no  answer  net* 
therj  for  besides  that  e¥eQ  England  itself  would 
not  take  off  a  qaaottty  of  those  goods  eoual  to 
the  number  of  ships  which  would  want  freight. 


so  if  England  did,  yet  those  ships  would  still 
have  ont^  dead  freight,  for  they  would  be  left  to 
go  ll^ht  home  at  lost  to  Scotland  ;  otherwise  how 
shall  they  be  at  band  to  load  next  vear  ?  And 
even  that  one  dead  freight  wouM  abate  the  profit 
of  the  voyage,  and  so  still  the  Dutch  would  have 
the  adv.mtage. 

Upon  the  whole,  take  tt  how  and  which  way 
we  will,  it  will  for  ever  be  true  that,  though  oar 
fish  were  every  way  equal  to  the  Dutch,  which 
yet  we  cannot  alTIrm,  and  though  it  came  as 
soon  to  market,  and  carried  as  good  a  price 
there,  all  which,  I  fear,  must  a  little  fall  short, 
yet  it  would  stilt  be  true  that  the  Dutch  would 
gain  and  we  should  lose* 

There  is  yet  another  addition  to  the  advantage 
of  Hotland,  vix..  in  the  return  of  money ;  that 
whereas  when  our  fish  shall  be  sold,  we  shall 
want  to  remit  back,  the  produce  in  money :  that 
is  to  say.  so  much  of  it  as  cannot  be  brought 
back  in  goud»,  and  the  difference  in  the  exchange 
must  be  against  us ;  but  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  for  if  they  did  not  send  their  herringi 
and  their  fish  to  Dantzic,  they  must  remit  money 
to  pay  for  their  corn ;  and  even  as  it  is,  thej 
are  obliged  to  send  other  goodi,  such  as  whale* 
oif,  the  produce  of  their  Greenfond  fishery, 
English  manufactures,  and  the  tike  ;  whereas 
the  Scotch  merchants,  having  no  market  for 
corn,  ond  not  a  demand  for  a  sufficient  value 
in  naval  stores,  8rc,,  viz.,  the  product  of  the 
country,  must  brin;^  the  overplus  by  exchange  U> 
their  loss,  the  exchange  running  the  other  way. 
It  is  true  this  is  a  digression ;  but  it  is  need- 
ful to  show  how  weak  those  notions  are,  wirieh 
prompt  us  to  beiieve  wt;  are  able  to  b«at  the 
DuTch  out  of  the  fishing  trade,  by  increasing  our 
number  of  busses,  and  taking  a  larger  quantity 
of  fish. 

But  this  brings  me  back  to  the  first  argtv 
ment ;  if  you  con  find  a  way  to  enlarge  your 
shipping  In  ihe  fishery,  and  send  greater  quon- 
lttici»  of  fish  to  market,  and  yet  sell  them  to  ad- 
vantage, you  would  by  consequence  enlarge 
your  demand  for  naval  stores,  and  so  be  able  to 
bring  more  ships  home  loaden  from  thence,  that 
U  to  say,  to  dispose  of  more  of  their  fireight  it 
home ;  and  indeed  nothing  else  can  do  tt. 

N.  B.  This  very  di Terence  in  the  trade  if  the 
reavon  why  a  gri-*ater  quantity  of  English  manu- 
foc-turei  are  not  sent  from  hence  to  Dantiio  tt 
were  furcnerty  done,  vie,  not  that  the  consump^ 
tion  of  those  goods  is  lessened  in  Poland,  or 
that  Icsi  woollen  manufactures  are  demanded  at 
Dantzic  or  at  Konioj; »b*  rg^ ;  but  it  is,  tbtit  the 
Dutch  carry  our  manufactures  from  their  own 
country.  This  they  can  do  to  advantage ;  be- 
tides their  costing  nothing  freight,  as  above, 
though  they  are  sold  to  tttile  nr  no  profit,  be. 
cause  they  want  the  value  there  to  puy  for  their 
corn,  and  must  otherwise  Temjt  money  to  loss 
for  lht»  payment. 

A*  these  tilings  are  not  touched  at  before  in 
any  di^cour»e$  on  ttiU  suhject,  Imt  w**  iir^  duly 
filled  with  ctarooun  and  cumpfai 
lence  and  negU^'cnc*!  of  our  iic^' 
Britons  for  not  i.n  -jf^^-'^i"  '  o.  ,,   ,,,   ,,,,; 

fishing  trade,  I  ^  o  the  pur- 

pose io  havG  th  lod  to  have 

shown    that   it  is  >iut  lodecd  a  neglect   in  our 
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iDOOAgcinent  that  the  Dutch  thrive  in  the  fish- 
ins  trade^  aod  we  sit  still,  as  they  coll  it,  and 
look  on,  which  really  is  not  so  in  fact ;  but  that 
the  nijLtiire  of  the  thing  gives  the  advantage  to 
the  Dutch,  and  throws  the  trade  into  their  hands 
in  a  manner  that  no  industry  or  appUcation  of 
ours  could  or  can  prevent. 

Having  thus  viudicated  our  people  wlicrc  Ihey 
are  really  not  deserving  blame,  let  us  look  for- 
ward from  hence  aud  see  with  the  same  justice 
where  they  are  in  another  case  likewise  less  to 
bUme  than  is  geoerally  imagined  ;  namely,  in 
the  white* fishing,  or  the  tuking^  of  cod  fi*h  in 
these  northern  seoa,  which  is  also  represented  aa 
if  it  was  so  plentiful  of  fish  that  any  quantity 
might  be  taken  and  cured,  and  the  French,  the 
Scots,  and  the  Portuguese  might  be  supplied 
from  hence  much  cheaper  and  more  to  advan- 
tage than  by  going  so  long  a  voyage  as  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

This  is  also  a  mistake,  and  the  contrary'  is  evi- 
dent. That  there  is  a  good  white-fishing  upon 
the  coast,  as  well  of  the  north  part  of  the  British 
coftgt  as  on  the  cost  side  of  Scotland,  Is  very 
true ;  the  Scots,  to  give  them  their  due,  do  cure 
ti  lokrablc  quanliiy  offish,  even  in  or  near  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh.  Also  there  is  a  good  fish- 
ing for  cod  on  the  west  side,  and  among  the 
islands  of  the  Leuzc  and  the  other  parts  Ciilkd 
the  Western  btands  of  Scotland  j  but  the  mia- 
tdke  lies  in  the  quantity,  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand  in  those  purts  mentioned 
above,  nor  is  it  such  as  makes  it  by  far  so  easy 
to  toiul  a  ship  as  at  Newfoundland,  where  it  is 
done  in  one^fifth  part  of  the  time,  and  conse- 
quently ao  much  cheaper;  and  the  author  of  this 
has  found  this  to  be  so  by  experience. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  with  justice  that  the 
Scots  fishermen  are  negligent,  and  do  not  Im- 
prove this  G&h^ry  to  advantage ;  for  that  really 
ihey  do  kill  and  cure  as  many  as  caa  be  easily 
done  to  muke  them  come  within  a  price,  and 
mote  cannot  be  done  ^  that  is  to  say,  it  wouM 
be  to  no  purpose  to  do  it,  for  it  wilt  for  ever  be 
true  in  trade,  that  what  cannot  be  done  to  ad* 
vantage,  may  be  said  not  to  be  possible  to  be 
done,  because  gain  Is  the  end  of  commercci  and 
the  merchant  cannot  do  what  be  cannot  get  by. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  the  herring  fishery  the 
coniumption  might  be  increased  at  home,  and  in 
some  places  also  abroad,  and  so  far  that  fishery 
is  not  so  fully  pursued ;  but  (  do  out  see  that 
the  increase  of  it  can  be  very  considerable,  there 
being  already  a  prodigious  quantity  cured  more 
than  ever  in  Ireland,  on  every  side  of  thut  king* 
doin«  and  also  on  the  we«t  of  England  ;  but  if  it 
may  be  increased,  bo  much  the  more  wilt  be  the 
advantage  of  the  commerce  ;  of  which  by  itself. 

But  from  this  I  come  to  the  main  article  of 
Ihe  British  trade*  X  mean  our  wo<il»  or,  as  It  is 
generally  citpressed^  tbe  woollen  manufacturer 
and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  1  said,  as  abovop 
aptii  aiuf  live. 

In  this,  likewise,  1  must  .take  the  liberty  to 
say,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  the  English  people 
cannot  be  said  to  be  idle  or  slothful,  or  to  neglect 
the  adv&ntagef^  which  are  put  into  their  hands 
of  tfae  greatest  manufactures  in  Europe,  if  not 
in  the  whole  world. 

On  the  otlitr  hADd»  the  people  of  Englatid 


have  run  up  their  manufactures  to  tuch  a  pro* 
digy  of  magnitude,  that  though  it  is  extended 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  I 
mean  the  world  as  it  is  known  in  trade,  yet  creit 
that  whole  world  is  scarce  equal  to  its  consul 
tfon,  and  is  hardly  able  to  take  off  (he  quaotl 
The  Degligeocc,  therefore,  of  the  EnglisTs  ■>*•« 
is  not  so  uiuch  liable  to  reproof  In  iht> 
some  pretend  to  toll  Uf,  the  trade  of  our  ^ 
manufacture  being  evidently  increased  wiUaii 
these  few  years  past  far  beyond  what  it  ever  wai 
before* 

I  know  abundance  of  our  people  talk  very 
dismal  thiugsof  the  decay  of  our  woollen  m.F.it. 
facture,  and  that  it  is  declined  much.     T 
sist  upon  its  being  prohibited  in  many  pin 
countries  abroad*  of  their  setting  up  other  li. 
Dui^ctures  of  their  own  in  the  room  of  it,  of  ti . 
pretending  to  mifnic  and  imitate  it,  and 
themselves  with  iho  produce  of  their  ov 
and  the  labour  of  their  own  people  ;  and.  i 
France  has  lor  many  years  gone  some  1< 
this  method  of  erecting  woollen  mnnufa> 
the   room  of  ours,  and  making  their  o^ 
productions   serve,   instead  of    our   coii 
nnishcd  manufacture.     But  all  theie  ini 
are  weak  and  unpcrforming,  and  show  abu 
how  little  reason  we  have  to  apprcbeD 
endeavours,  or  that  they  will  be  able  to  b- 
our  manufacture  ihero  or  anywhere   c 
that  even  in  France  itself,  where  the  n 
of  our  manulat  tares  it  carried  on  to  tht- 
perfection,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  r  ' 
quantities  of  our  finest  and  best  gOi> 
is  the  necessity  of  their  afTairs,  tha* 
day  run  them  in,  that  is,  import  li 
tioely,  at  the  greatest  risk,  in  spite 
e»t  prohibitJon  and    of   (he    severest   | 
death  II nd  the  gullies  excepted,  a  eertu 
that  their  imitation   of  our  munufai 
far  from  pleasing   and  supplying  r. 
the  wot  Id,  that  they  are  not  stifficitu.  „, 
or  good  onoug:h  to  please  themselves, 

I  must  confess  the  imitating  our  nmnuti^'tuft^ 
has  been  carried  further  in  France  thnr 
other  part  of  the  world ;  and  yet  we  di^  , 
they  have  been  able  to  affect  tbe 
or  to  have  any  visible  influence  u[ 
or  that  we  abate  the  quantity  whi 
made  ;  but  that  if  they  have  ch> 
port  at  all,  we  have  stilt  found  othi 
trade,  which  have  fully  carried  off 
and  shall  still  do  so,  though  other 
able  to  imitate  us  too ;  and  thi«  in 
lurly  staled  and  explained  by  the 
hook  mentioned  above,  cuHed  *  Th 
English  Commerce,'  where  the  » 
manufactures  ts  handled  more  at 
have  room  for  in  the  narrow  cona^^oM^  af  ihii 
tract,  and,  therefore,  t  again  refer  my  reiider 
thither  as  to  the  fountain  head. 

But  I  go  on  to  touch  the  heads  of  IhlofL 
The  French  do  imitate  our  manuf»«'t"rr«  i"  • 
better  manner,  aod  in  greater  q  a 

other  niuinns,  and  why  do  not  we  pi  •  ? 

ft  is  a  terrible  satire  upon  our  yigitautc,  or  u|»6a 
the  method  of  our  custom-hoiue  men,  iiiit  wf 
do  not  prevent  it,  seebg  the  FVcoch  theoaisIvM 
will  not  stick  to  acknowledge  that  wflliMl  • 
supply  of  our  wooI«  which  Is  evideni  tbey  kiii 


I 


now,  wtih  very  tmatt  difficulty,  froni  Ireland, 
they  could  do  UtUe  ia  it,  BOd,  indeed,  nothing  ai 
i.U  to  tlie  purpoie. 

On  the  Q titer  band,  it  ii  not  so  witb  Franc ? 

Ifn  rcjcard  to  their  silk    man ti fact u ret,  in  which* 

iilHhoug^h  we  have  not  the  principles  of  the  work, 

i  ^an  the  silk  growing  within  our  domtnioni , 

but  .ire   obliged  to  bring   it  from  Italy,  yet  we 

'  have  %o  effectually  ihut  out  the  French  lilk  ma* 

no^ictures  from  our  market,  that,  in  a  word,  we 

[iavc  no  occasion  at  all  for  them.     Nay,  if  you 

vill    believe    some    oF  our    manufacturers,  the 

I'French  buy  some  of  our  wrought  silks,  and  carry 

'  em  into   France ;  but  whether  the  p^artkular 

» in  fact  or  no,  this  I  can  take  upon  me  from 

i  evidence  to  aflirm,  that  whereas  we  usually 

nported^    in   the  ordinary   course  of    tradei  at 

east  a  million  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 

t  a  year  in  wrought  silks  from  France,  now 

ve  import  so  httte  as  it  not  worth  naming ;  and 

ei  it  is  allowed  that  we  do  not  wear  less  silk, 

'  silks  or  a  meaner  value,  than  wc  usually  did 

ilore ;  so  that  all  the  difference  is  clear  gain  on 

English  side  in  the  balance  of  trade. 
The   contemplation  of  this  very  article  fur- 
'  *  ea  a   most  eminent  encouragement  to  our 
lie  to  increase  and  improve  their  trade,  and 
Ctpeetally  to  gain  upon  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
[all  the  most  useful  manufactures  of  other 
1  their  own. 

r  would  this  increase  of  our  trade  be  a  small 
f  in  the  balance  of  business  when  wo  come 
culate  the  improvement  we  have  made  in 
particular  article  by  encroaching  upon  our 
pourif,  more  than  they  have  been  able  to 
I  upon  us,  and  this  also  you  will  find  laid 
1  at  large  in  the  account  of  the  Improvement 
r  manufactures  Jn  general,  calculated  in  the 
\  above  mentioned,  cap*  v,  p«  164. 
If,  then,  the  encroachments  of  France  upon 
woollen  manufactures  are  so  small  ai  very 
de  to  influence  our  trade*  or  lessen  the  quan- 
made  here,  and  would  be  leu  if  due  care  was 
ken  to  keep  oar  wool  out  of  their  hands,  and 
,  at  the  same  time,  wa  have  encroached  upon 
their  trade  tn  the  silk  manufactures  only,  beudcs 
others,  such  as  paper,  glass  linen,  hats,  Slc*,  to 
^|he  falue  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
,  then  France  has  got  littk  by  prohibiting 
r  English  manufactures^  and  perhaps  had  much 

■  have  let  it  alone. 

[iowcvcr,   I  must  not  omit  here  what   is  so 

I  a  consequence  from  these  premiaes ;  viz., 

here  lies  the  first  tract  of  an  *  Humble  Pro- 

J  to  the  People  of  England  for  Increase  of 

|Commerce  and  Improvement  of  their  Manu- 

es/    namely,  that  they  would  keep  their 

fat  home. 

[  know  it  will  be  asked  immediately,  how  shall 
done?  And  the  answer,  indeed,  requires 
bOre  time  and  room  to  debate  it  than  could  be 
tUowed  me  here ;  but  the  general  answer  must 
I  given  :  certainty  it  is  practicable  to  be  done, 
'  I  am  sure  it  is  absoluiety  necessary.  I  ihall 
lay  more  to  it  presently. 
But  1  go  on  with  the  discourse  of  the  wooUen 
ifactures  in  generaU  Nothing  is  more  ccr- 
Han  that  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  citen- 
ranch  of  our  whole  trade,  and  as  the  piece 
ov«  mentioDed  says  positively^  ii  really  tbdi 


greatest  manafacture  in  the  world.—  F«i« '  Plan," 
cap-  V,  p,  172- 17a 

Nor  can  the  stop  of  its  vent  In  this  or  that 
part  of  the  world  greatly  affect  it*  If  foreign 
trade  abate  its  demand  in  one  place,  it  increases 
It  in  another,  and  it  certainly  goes  on  increasing 
prodigioiiily  every  year,  in  direct  confutation  of 
the  phlegmatic  assertions  of  those  who,  with  as 
much  malice  as  ignorance,  endeavour  to  run  it 
down,  and  depreciate  its  worth  as  well  as  credit, 
by  their  ill-grounded  calculations. 

Wc  might  call  for  evidence  in  this  cause  the 
vast  increase  of  our  esportation  in  the  woollen 
manufactures  only  to  Portugal ;  which,  for  above 
twenty. 6 ve  years  past,  has  risen  from  a  very 
moderate  trade  to  such  a  magnitude  that  we  now 
export  more  woollen  goods,  in  particular,  yearly 
to  Portugal  than  both  Spain  and  Portugal  took 
off  before,  notwithstanding  Spain  has  been  re* 
\  presented  as  so  eitraordinary  a  branch  of  trade. 
The  occasion  of  this  increase  is  fully  explained 
by  the  said  *  Flan  of  the  English  Commerce,*  to 
be  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nies in  the  Brazils,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Congo 
and  Angola  on  the  west  side  of  Africa,  and  of 
Melinda,  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  east 
side,  in  all  which  the  Portnguese  have  so  ctvi- 
lized  the  natives  and  black  inhabitants  of  tb« 
country,  as  to  bring  them,  where  they  went  even 
stark  naked  twfore,  to  clothe  decently  and  mo. 
destly  now,  and  to  delight  to  do  so,  in  snch  a 
degree  as  they  will  hardly  ever  be  brought  to  go 
unclothed  again.  And  all  these  nations  art 
clothed,  more  or  less,  with  our  English  woollen 
manufactuFes,  and  the  tame  in  proportion  ia 
their  East  India  factories. 

The  like  growth  and  increase  of  our  own  colo- 
ntes  is  another  article  to  confirm  this  argument, 
viz.,  that  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures 
is  increased^  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
our  people,  inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  visibly 
increases  tvery  day  ;  so  must»  by  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  consumption  of  the  clothes  thej 
wear. 

And  this  increase  ts  to  great,  and  is  so  demon- 
strably growing  every  day  greater,  that  it  is  more 
than  equal  to  all  the  decrease  occasicmed  by  the 
check  or  prohibitions  pot  upon  our  manufkcturet, 
whether  by  the  imitations  of  the  French*  or  any 
other  European  nations. 

I  might  dwell  upon  this  article,  and  extend 
the  observation  to  the  East  Indies,  where  A  re* 
mark  able  difference  is  evident  between  the  pre- 
sent and  the  past  times ;  for  whereas  a  few  yean 
past  the  quantity  of  European  goods,  whether  of 
English  or  other  manufactures,  was  very  small, 
and  indeed  not  worth  naming  j  en  the  contrary, 
DOW  the  number  of  European  inhabiUnts  in  the 
several  factories  of  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Por- 
tuguese, is  so  much  increased,  and  the  people 
who  are  subject  to  them  alio,  and  whom  they 
bring  in  daily  to  clothe  after  the  Europi'un 
fashion,  especially  at  Batavia,  at  Fort  St  Georj^e, 
at  Sural,  Goa«  and  other  principal  factories, 
that  the  demand  for  our  manufactures  1%  grown 
very  considerable,  and  dally  increasing.  This 
also  the  said  '  Plan  of  the  Commerce '  insists 
much  on,  and  explains  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

But  to  proceed :  not  only  nur  English  eotonies 
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and  factories  iir«  inrr<«ated,  as  also  thm  Portu- 

^uefe  in  the  T  't  in  the  touth  part  of 

Africa;  not  oi  orlesofthe  English  and 

Dutch  in  ibo  1.^.  ...,.<  a  are  increa5«i»  and  th«» 
number  of  Huropcatis  there  being  incr<!a«ed,  call 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  European  goods  thun 
ever;  but  even  the  Spaniard*  and  their  co1oni«§ 
in  the  West  [ndiet*  I  mean  in  New  Spain  and 
other  dominions  of  the  Spaniard!  fn  Amcricn, 
are  increased  in  people,  and  that  not  fo  much 
the  Spaniards  thcmsekes^  though  they,  too,  are 
more  numerous  than  ever*  but  the  civilized  free 
Indians,  as  they  are  caltcd,  are  exceedingly  mu)- 
tipried. 

These  ate  Indians  in  blood,  but  being  native 
subjects  of  Spain,  know  no  other  nation*  nor  do 
they  speak  any  other  language  than  Spanish,  be- 
Ing  born  and  educated  among  them.  They  are 
tradesmen,  handicraASf  and  bred  to  nil  kinds  of 
busIne&B,  and  even  merchants  too  as  the  Spa* 
niards  arc,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  rich  ; 
of  these  they  toll  us  there  are  thirty  thousaod 
families  in  the  city  of  Lima  only,  and  doubtless 
the  number  of  these  increases  daily. 

As  all  these  go  clothed  like  Spaniards,  as  wgU 
themselves  as  their  wives,  children,  and  servants, 
of  whom  they  have  likewise  a  great  many,  so  it 
necessarily  follows  that  they  greatly  increase  tlic 
<X>nsumptioo  of  European  goods,  and  that  tbo 
demand  of  English  manufactures  in  particular  in* 
creases  in  proportion,  these  manufactures  being 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  habit  or 
dresi  of  those  people,  as  it  is  also  of  the  furniture 
of  their  houses,  ull  which  they  take  from  their 
first  patrons  the  Spaniards, 

It  will  seem  a  very  natural  inquiry  here,  how 
I  cau  pre  I  end  to  charge  the  English  nation  with 
indolence  or  negligence  in  their  labouring  or 
workmg  their  woollen  manufacture?,  when  tt  is 
apparent  they  work  up  all  the  wool  which  their 
whole  nation  produoei ;  that  the  whole  growth 
and  produce  of  their  sheep  is  wrought  up  by 
fhem,  and  that  they  buy  a  prodigious  quantity 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  work  up  all  that 
too,  and  that  with  this  they  moke  such  an  infi- 
nite quantity  of  goods  that  they,  as  it  were,  glut 
and  gorge  the  whole  world  with  their  manufac- 
tures. 

My  answer  is  positive  and  direct,  vii.,  that  not- 
withstanding all  this,  they  are  chargeo^blo  with  an 
uoafcoun table,  unjustifiable,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  a  most  scandalous  indolence  and  neglect, 
and  that  in  respect  to  this  woollen  manufacture 
iu  particular ;  a  neglect  so  gross  thai  by  it  they 
suft'er  a  manifest  injury  la  trade.  This  neglect 
consists  of  three  heads. 

L  They  do  not  work  up  all  the  wool  which 
they  might  come  at,  and  which  they  ought  to 
work  up,  and  about  which  they  have  still  spare 
hands  enough  to  set  to  work. 

St  They  with  difficulty  sell  off  or  consnme  the 
quantity  of  goods  they  make;  whereas  they 
might  otherwise  vend  a  much  greater  quantity 
both  abioad  and  at  home. 

3,  They  do  not  sufficiently  apply  themselves 
to  the  improving  and  enlarging  their  colonies 
abroad*  which,  as  they  are  already  increased 
and  have  increased  the  consumption  of  the  tna« 
nufacturcrs,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  much 


further  improired»  and  woM  tliereby  still  fuftte 
imprO'Te  and  increase  the  maonfiMSiorei. 

By  so  much  ai  they  do  not  wofk  wp  the  wttal, 
by  so  much  ti"  v  n.^rU,  ^^  ^^^  advan***'-  •^'■t  mt4 
their  hands  ,  1  of  Urt  ^  asd 

Ireland  is  ci;  rfgulAr  and  ,o  nH 

from  Heaven  for  the  advtinfage  of  thi^  |:re«i  M 
opulent  nation.     If  Heaven  has  given  the  wooi 
and  we  do  not  improve  the  gift  b^  iB«xtiifa«f«> 
Ing  it  ait  up,  so  tkr  we  ore  to  be  reproached  wife 
indolence  and  neglect      And  no  woot^**'  *''  *^- 
wool  goes  from  Ireland  to  Francie  by  »*  1 1 
loads  at  a  time  i  for  what  must  the  |»o< 
with  their  wool  ?     If  they  man ufact tare 
not  let  them  trade  with  those   maDuii^ 
export  them  beyond  sea.     Our  reaioiis  ht  ihiL 
prohibition  are,  indeed,  wry  good,  thoofli  lea 
long  to  debate  in  this  phiee ;  tmt  no 


be  alleged  that  can  in  any  sense  of  the  thii^|||fl 
just  IB  able,  why  we  should  not  either  gfvs  feaii  ^^ 

to  export  the  monofactures  or  take  the  woo^ 
But  to  speak  of  the  reason  to  ouraelvt^, 
the  other  is  a  reason  to  them  (  I  mean  the 
The  reason  to  ourselves  is   this  :    we  on 
take  the  wool  ourselves*  thai  the   Prenofa 
not  have  it  to  erect  and  Imitate  our  own  mii 
faetures  la  France,  and  so  noppUnt  onr  I 
Certainly  if  we  could  take  the  whole  i 
of  the  Irish  wool  ofT  iberr  hundsy  we  mi|, 
cose    prevent  it   being    carried   to    Pr«ao»| 
much  of  it  goes  that  way,  mert^ly  betitm 
cannot  get  money  for  it  at  honac. 

This  I  charge,  therefore,  as  a  neglect,  i 
evident  proof  of  indolence  ;  n:»nirlr,  tlMl  t 
not  take  effectual  care  to  s*  ,<•  i 

Ireland;  ^iv^  th-*  Fn>h  mont  41 

ab'  fhon  caQ^iu  it  to  be  I 

to  neral  market. 

i      T^ul;»>     U     ".I.      Lir:     v-UjOCtcd     ihftt     EngllDd^ 

already  take  off  as  much  as   they  cafl.W'ri 
much  as  they  want ;  and  to  bring  overn**!^ 
they  can  use  will  sink  the  market,  nndbiiitt' 
jury  to  ottrselvcs ;  but  I  am  prepared  t9  flMiCt  ! 
this  directly  and  effect uallr,  and  you  shaii  ten 
a  full  reply  to  ft  immediatety. 

But  in  the  meantime  this  is  a  proof  of  tilt  I 
proposition,  namely,  that  we  do  not  wofk^ 
our  own  wool,  for  the  Irish  wool  U,  and  oi| 
be,  eateemed  as  onr  own  in  the  present  » 
about  trade;  for  that  it  is  carried  nwayN 
own  dominions,  and  is  made  use  of  by  tbesil 
rival  our  manufactures,   to  the  ruin  of  >      '' 
trade. 

That  the  Irish  are  prohibited  exporttaf  ^ 
wool  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  a  little  severa  ti  ' 
htbit  them  exporting  thetr  wool,  and  thslri 
faetures  too,  and  tlien  noe  to  buy  the 
them  neither. 

It  Is  alleged  by  some  that  we  do  take  off  illtbt  | 
wool  they  bring  us,  and  that  we  eoold  1 
take  it  all,  if  ihey  would  bring  it  alt.    To  I 


'»W^  tt  I 

'he 


answer,  if  the  Irish  peopte  do 

us,  it  is  either  that  it  is  too  r 

pie  who  own  the  wool  to  b 

and  east  coast  of  Ireland,  th' 

in  the  west  and  north-west   ; 

vr^-     "     '  f-oald   sell   it;      ,:       n       :,'.rr'rr% 

Bh  ■T3  arf?  no  miTr|;i,vi,t .,  ,,,,►  hftTt  l^ 

t-.n      ^  m  long  a  jomuw.     Kuteatbcftfc* 

public  ought  to  Appoint  proper  pli 
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shall  be  carried,  and  where  thej  would  recdve 
mooev  for  it  at  a  certain  rate  ;  or  erect  markets 
where  thoic  who  deal  in  wool  mfght  come  to  boy, 
and  where  those  who  have  it  to  sell  would  find 
buyers. 

No  doubt  hot  the  want  of  buyers  is  the  reason 
why  M>  much  of  the  Frish  wool  is  carried  over  to 
France.  Besides,  if  markets  wcr«  appointed 
where  the  poor  farnierf  could  always  find  buycrt 
at  one  price  or  another,  there  would  he  then  no 
pretence  for  them  to  enrry  it  away  in  the  dark. 
aod  by  steaUh,  to  the  sea  sMe,  a.»  is  now  the  cose, 
and  the  ju»tice  of  prohibitions  and  seizures  would 
be  mora  easily  to  be  defended.  Indeed ,  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  the  running  it  off,  nor 
wouid  there  wunt  any  excuse  for  seizing  it,  if 
they  attempted  to  run  it  ofT. 

But  I  am  colled  upon  to  answer  the  objection 
mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  manufactures 
io  England  do  already  take  off  a  very  great  quan-^ 
tlty  of  the  Irish  wool,  as  much  as  they  have 
occasion  for.  Nay.  they  condescend  so  for  to  the 
Iffjih,  as  to  allow  them  to  manufacture  a  great 
deal  of  that  wool  which  they  take  off;  that  is  to 
•ay,  to  spin  it  into  yarn,  of  which  yarn  so  great  a 
quant  it)  u  brought  into  England  yearly  as  they 
anarc  uii  nmounts  to  sixty  thousand  packs  of 
MnoA  ;  OS  may  be  seen  by  a  fair  calculation  in 
tftt  book  above-mentioned,  called  '  The  Plan  ;' 
In  a  word,  that  the  English  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  take  ofl*  any  more. 

this  18  that  which  leads  me  directly  to  the 
>n  in  band ;  whether  the  English  are  able 
;e  off  any  more  of  the  Irish  wool  and  yam, 
I  do  not  affirm  that,  as  the  trade  in 
id  is  now  carried  on,  they  are  able  ;  per- 
ley  are  not ;  but  1  insist  that  if  we  were 
My  resolved  in  England  to  take  such  wise 
es  as  wc  ought  to  t^ke,  and  as  we  are  well 
do,  for  the  improvement  and  increase  of 
lUfactures,  we  might  and  should  be  able 
off  and  work  up  the  whole  growth  of  the 
I  of  Ireland ;  and  this  I  shall  presently  de« 
lon^trate,  as  1  think,  post  doubt. 
But  bo  fore  I  come  to  the  scheme  for  the  per- 
rmaoc^e  of  this,  give  me  leave  to  lay  down  some 
particulars  of  the  advantage  this  would  be  to  our 
and  to  our  commerce,  supposing  the 
coutd  be  brought  to  pass;  and  then  1  shaJI 
how  easily  it  might  be  brought  to  pass, 
"*  taking  ofl'  this  great  quantity  of  wool 
n,  supposing  one^half  of  the  quantity  to 
many  thousands  of  the  poor  people  of 
who  are  now  in  a  starving  condition  for 
employment,  would  be  set  immediately 
workf  and  be  put  in  a  condition  to  get  their 
so  that  it  would  be  a  present  advantage 
the  Irish  themselves,  and  that  fur  greater  than 
can  be  now,  their  wool>  which  goes  away  to 
'^anc^t  being  aU  carried  ofl*  unwrought. 
%  Due  care  being  then  taken  to  prevent  any 
portalion  of  wool  to  France,  as,  I  take  it  for 
ited,  might  be  dotic  with  much  more  ease, 
the  Irish  had  encouragement  to  sell  their 
wool  at  home,  we  shoukl  soon  find  a  diU'erence 
in  the  expense  of  wool,  by  the  French  being  dii- 
from  imitating  our  manufactures  abroad, 
le  consumption  of  our  own  would  naturally 
in  proportion.  (1.)  '^^^y  ^<>u'<^  (*^t  be 
to  thrust  their  maDufactures  into  foreign 
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markets,  as  ihey  now  do»  by  which  tht  nle  of 
our  manufiicturei  must  oeeeaBnril?  be  abated ; 
and  (2.)  They  would  want  supplies  at  home, 
and  consequently  our  manufactures  would  be 
more  called  for,  even  fn  France  itself^  aod  that 
to  »pfte  of  peoftUtes  and  prohibitions. 

Thus  by  our  taking  off  the  Irish  wool,  wo 
should  In  time  prevent  iti  exportation  to  France; 
and  by  preventing  its  going  to  France,  wc  vhould 
disable  the  French^  and  increase  the  coniump- 
tion  of  9tt  own  manufactures  in  all  the  ports 
whither  they  now  send  tbem^  and  even  In  FVanee 
Itself. 

I  have  met  with  some  people  who  have  mado 
calculations  of  the  quantity  of  wool  which  is  vnt 
anntially  from  Ireland  to  France,  and  they  have 
done  it  by  calculating,  first,  how  many  packs  of 
wool  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  may  produce  i 
and  this  they  do  again  from  the  miniber  of 
sheep,  which  they  sav  are  fed  in  Ireland  in  the 
whole.  How  right  t^  calculattoD  may  be  1  will 
not  determine. 

First,  they  tell  us  there  are  fed  in  Ireland 
thirty  mill  tons  of  sheep,  and  as  all  these  sheep 
are  supposed  to  be  sheared  once  every  year,  ihejf 
I  must  produce  exactly  thirty  millions  of  6eeces* 
I  allowing  the  fe)!-wool  to  be  cqoal  in  quantity  to 
the  fleece- wool  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
sheep  killed. 

I  It  is  observable,  by  a  very  critical  account  of 
the  wool  produced  annually  in  Romney  Marsh, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  aod  published  in  the  said 
*  Plan  of  the  Knglish  Commerce/  that  the 
fleeces  of  wool  of  those  large  sheep  generally 
wefgh  above  four  pounds  and  a  half  each.  It  li 
computed  thus ;  Arst,  he  tells  us  that  Romney 
Marsh  coot «)rns  47,110  acres  of  land,  that  they 
feed  14], £3^  sheep,  whose  wool  being  shorn, 
makes  up  2,523  packs  of  wool,  the  sum  of  which 
IS,  that  every  acre  feeds  three  sheep,  every  sheep 
yields  one  fleece,  and  5(5  fleeces  make  one  pack 
of  wool,  all  which  comes  out  to  !2,623  packs  of 
wool,  ^  fleeces  over,  every  pack  weighing  240 
pounds  of  wooL—  Vtde  •  Plan,*  Ate,  p.  25©. 

I  need  not  observe  here,  that  the  sheep  in 
Ireland  are  not  near  so  large  as  the  sheep  in 
Romney  Marsh,  these  last  being  generaily  (he 
largest  breed  of  sheep  in  England,  encept  a  few 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tees,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  Now  if  these  large  sheep  yield 
fleeces  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  woo},  we  may 
be  supposed  to  allow  the  Irish  sheep,  take  (hem 
one  with  anoihcr,  to  yield  three  pouivds  of  wool 
to  &  fleece  or  to  a  sheep,  otit  of  which  rotist  be 
deducted  the  fell-wool,  most  of  which  b  of  « 
shorter  growth,  and  therefbre  cannot  bo  reckoned 
so  much  by  at  least  a  pound  to  a  sheep.  Be- 
gin, then,  to  account  for  the  wool,  and  wo  may 
make  »ome  calculation  from  thence  of  the  nam* 
her  of  sheep. 

1.  If  of  the  Romney  Marsh  fleeces,  weighing 
four  pounds  and  a  half  each,  5C  fleeces  make  one 
pack  of  wool,  then  70  fleeces  Irish  wool,  weigh- 
ing three  pounds  each  fleecep  make  a  pack. 

2.  If  we  import  from  Ireland  one  hundred 
thousand  packs  of  wool,  aa  well  in  the  fleece  ai 
in  the  yarn,  then  we  import  the  wool  of  seven 
millions  of  sheep  fed  in  Ireland  every  yean 

Come  we  next  to  the  gross  quantity  of  wooL 
As  the  Irish  make  all  their  own  manufactures* 
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fhat  If  to  sav,  a\\  the  woollen  m&nufiictu res  need- 
ful for  thffirown  ii*e,  soch  as  for  wearing  apparel, 
houie  fumiturCf  &c.,  we  cannot  suppoae  but  that 
they  uee  much  more  than  the  qunnticy  exported 
to  Englond ;  betides  thot^  it  ii  too  well  known 
thatj  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion, they  do  daily  ship  off  irreat  quantities  of 
woollen  goods,  not  only  to  the  West  Indios,  but 
alto  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  Italy  ;  and  we  have 
had  frequent  complaints  of  our  naerchaots  from 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  of  the  great  quanlily  of  Irish 
woollen  raanufaotitres  that  are  brought  thither, 
as  well  broad  cloth  as  serges,  drup:gets,  duroys, 
friz,  longeMs,  and  all  the  other  sorta  of  goods 
which  aro  uiually  exported  from  England  ;  add 
these  clandestine  cxportations  to  the  necessary 
clothing,  furniture*  and  equipages  of  that  whole 
nation*  in  which  are  reckoned  two  miUions  and  a 
hair  of  people,  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  make 
use  of  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  packs  of 
wool  yearly  among  themselvef,  which  is  the  wool 
of  fourteiin  mil  I  ion  i  of  sheep  more. 

We  must  then  allow  all  the  rest  of  the  wool  to 
bo  run  or  smuggled  (call  it  what  you  please)  to 
France,  which  must  be  at  least  an  hundred  to  on 
hundred  and  twenty  thouacmd  packs  more  i  for 
it  seems  the  Irish  tell  us  that  they  feed  thirty 
rntUions  of  sheep  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. 

If,  then,  they  run  over  to  France  one  hundred 
thousand  packs  of  wool  yearly,  which  1  take  to 
be  the  least,  all  this  amounts  to  28  mil  lions  of 
fleeces  together,  the  other  two  milUons  of  fleeces 
may  justly  be  deducted  for  the  difference  between 
(he  quantity  of  vrool  taken  from  the  sheep  that 
are  killed^  which  we  call  fell-wool,  and  the  fleece^ 
wool  shorn. 

Upon  the  foot  of  this  calcalation  there  are  an 
hundred  thousand  packs  of  wool  produced  in  Ire« 
land  every  year,  which  we  ought  to  take  off,  and 
which,  for  want  of  our  taking  it  off,  is  carried 
awny  to  France,  where  it  Is  wholly  employed  to 
mimic  our  manufactures^  and  abuse  our  trade ; 
lessen ivig  thereby  the  demand  of  our  own  goods 
abrondt  and  even  in  Prance  itself.  This,  there- 
fore,  is  a  just  reproach  to  our  nation,  and  they 
are  certainly  guilty  of  a  great  neglect  in  not 
taking  off  that  wool,  and  more  effectually  pre- 
fittling  it  being  carried  away  to  France, 

It  must  be  coDfetted  th«it  unless  we  do  find 
way  to  take  off  this  w-ool  from  the  Irish,  we 
cannot  so  reasonably  blame  them  for  selling  it  to 
the  French,  or  to  anybody  else  that  will  buy,  for 
what  else  can  they  do  with  it,  teeing  you  shut  up 
all  their  ports  against  the  manufacturers;  at 
least,  jou  shut  them  up  as  far  as  you  arc  able  i 
and  if  you  will  neither  let  them  manufacture  it 
— for  not  letting  them  transport  the  manufac- 
ture when  made  is^  in  effect,  forbidding  to  make 
them — 1  say,  if  you  will  neither  let  them  manu* 
facture  (heir  wool  nor  take  it  off  their  bands, 
what  must  they  do  with  it  ? 

But  I  come  next  to  the  grand  objection,  vi£<, 
that  we  cannot  take  it  off;  that  we  do  take  off 
as  much  as  we  can  use,  and  a  very  great  quan- 
tity it  is  too ;  that  we  are  not  able  to  take  more, 
that  it  to  say,  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  it  if 
we  take  it ;  that  we  cannot  manufacture  it,  or  if 
we  do  we  cannot  seU  the  goods;  and  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  known  rule  in  trade,  that  what  cannot  be 


done  with  profit  or  without  toss,  we  may  say  of  ri 
that  it  cannot  be  donet  so,  in  thescn»eof  ir^Ti..^  «.j 
cannot  take  their  wool  off«  and  if  they  rr 
it  over  to  France  they  must,  we  cannot  h 

This,  I  say,  is  a  very  great  mistake,  nod  I  do 
afRrm,  that  as  we  ought  to  take  off  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  Irish  wool,  so  we  i 
able  to  do  it  Then,  if  our  manuf.ii 
bio  of  being  ao  increased,  and  ilic  co 
it  increased  also,  as  well  at  home  ni 
it  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  1 1  U 

nil  the  wool  of  Ireland,  if  tt  were  muuU  luore 
than  it  is,  and  employ  it  profitably,  besides  tm* 

Eloying  many  thousands  of  poor  people  iiior«  ttiiB 
re  now  employed,  and  who  indeed  want  em* 
plo^mcnt. 

fjpoii  thii  foundation,  and  to  bring  thit  to  be 
true,  as  t  shall  presently  make  appear,  I  moil 
acid  that  a  just  reproach  lies  upon  us  for  it  " "" 
fence  nnd  an  unaccountable  neglect  of  oar 
tional  interest*  in  not  sufficiently  extrting^ 
selves  to  improve  our  trade  and  increase 
manufactures,  which  is  the  title,  as  it  is  the 
design,  of  this  whole  work. 

The  affirming,  as  above,  that  we  are  able  (o 
increase  our  manufacture,  and  by  that  ipcreiie 
to  take  off  more  wool,  may  perhjips  be  tho^plit 
tm  arrogance  too  great  to  he  justified,  mod  i 
be  a  bogging  the  question  in  an  egrcgioai  __ 
ncr,  if  1  were  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  whJi. 
say.  I  shall  therefore  apply  myself  directly  to 
evidence,  and  to  put  it  out  of  doubt. 

By  increaaing  our  manufacture,  I  am 

to  be  understood  to  mean  the  increastog  the 
sumption ;  otherwise,  to  increase  the  qu< 
only  would  be  to  ruio  the  manufactures,  ot 
prove  the  trade*     This  increasing  the  consm 
tion  is  to  be  considered  under  two  gencrala. 

L  The  consumption  at  home. 

2.  The  exportation,  or  consumption  abfoiif* 

I  begin  with  the  last,  namely,  the  conmimptkm 
abroad.  This  is  too  wide  a  field  to  ester  n;wa 
in  partictilar  here,  I  refer  it  to  bo  tr««l»d  id 
large  by  itself;  but,  as  far  as  it  scnr--  •  -  *  -  n* 
what   I  have  affirmed  above,  nam-  .* 

consumption  of  our  manufactures   :  ». 

creased  abroad,  so  far  it  is  needful  to  «p4ak  of  it 
here.  1  shall  confine  it  to  the  English  cotontot 
and  factories  abroad. 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  increaso  of  oor  colo- 
nics the  consumption  of  our  manufacturos  bat 
been  exceedingly  increased.  Not  only  experl* 
ence  proves  it,  but  the  nature  of  the  thfog  make* 
it  Impossible  to  be  otherwiBc.  The  Islaod  of  Si 
Christopher  is  a  demonstration  beyond  all  aios- 
ment;  that  i&land  is  increased  in  its  product  and 
its  people  by  the  French  giving  it  up  to  us  at  tlte 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Its  product  of  nugar  It 
almost  equal  to  that  of  fiarbadoc«»  and  will  m  a 
very  few  years  exceed  it ;  the  exports  rrottj^not 
to  that  island  are  increased  in  proportioo.^'Wbf, 
then,  do  we  not  increase  our  uossesujonv,  |>Unl 
new  colonies,  and  better  people  our  .? 

Both  might  be  done  to  indnite   u  ,| 

might  bo  made  out  (had  wo  rooo*  i...  i*  ^  ^..^it 
contradiction. 

We  talk  of  and  expect  t  war  with  Spain; 
were  the  advantages  which  new  scttiem^nt*  lo 
the  abandoned  countries  of  Auu^rica  (^ai  wvll  ihe 
islands  on  the  continentj  considered,  we  should 


all  Irish  for  such  a  war.  that  the  Engllih  ml^ht 
bj  their  superiority  at  sea  get  and  main  tain  a 
firm  fooling,  as  well  on  the  co»iiaent  as  the 
of  America.  There  the  Spaniards,  like 
fiibte  of  the  dog  in  the  tnanger,  neither  im> 
e  themselves  nor  will  admit  others  to  im^ 
proye.  I  mean  on  all  the  south  continent  of 
America^  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Port  St  Julian, 
a  country  fruitful,  a  climate  hedthful,  able  to 
maintain  pleEitifulIy  ony  number,  even  to  millions, 
of  people,  with  an  unintem^pted  comrtmniea- 
tton  within  the  laud  as  far  as  to  the  Golden 
Mountains  of  the  Andes  or  Cordeliers,  where  the 
Chilians,  unsubdued  by  any  European  power, 
0  docible«  civilized  people,  but  abhorrinjET  the 
.niards,  would  not  fail  to  establish  a  commerce 
itcly  profitable,  exchanging  gold  for  all  your 
lish  manufactures  to  an  inexpressible  advan- 
tage. 

Among  the  iatandSt  why  should  not  we,  ai  well 
as  the  French,  plant  upon  the  fruitful  colonies  of 
Cuba  tmd  Hispaniola,  as  rich  and  as  capable  of 
railing  sugars,  cocoh,  ginger,  pimento,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  all  the  other  productions  usual  in 
that  laiittide>  as  either  tho  Barbadoes  or  Ja- 
maica* 

Our  factories,  for  they  cannot  yet  be  called 
colonti*s,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  offer  us  the  like 
advantages.  Why  are  they  not  turned  into  po- 
milous  and  powerful  colonief,  as  they  might  be  ? 
Why  not  encouraged  from  hence  ?  and  why  is 
i  (heir  trade  espoused  and  protected  as  our 
r  coiouics  and  factories  ?  Not  left  to  be 
d  by  tho  naked  and  contemptible  negroes, 
Qndered  and  their  trade  ravished  by  the  more 
unjust  and  more  merciless  in tedopers,  who,  in- 
stead of  thieves,  for  they  are  no  better,  would  be 
called  ic  pa  rate  traders  only,  though  they  break 
tn  by  violence  and  fraud  upon  the  property  of  an 
establiiihed  company,  and  rob  them  of  their  com- 
merce, even  under  the  protection  of  their  own 
forts  and  castlc»,  which  these  paid  nothing  to- 
wards the  cost  of. 

Why  does  not  England  enlarge  and  cocourage 
the  commerce  of  the  ooost  of  Guinea  ? — plants 
and  fortify,  and  establish  such  possessions  there 
as  other  nations  have  done,  the  Portuguese  for 
example,  on  the  opposite  coast  in  the  same  lati- 1 
?  Is  it  not  all  owing  to  the  most  unaecount* 
indolence  and  negliect?  What  hinders  but 
we  might  long  ere  now  have  hod  strong 
s,  and  an  inb^ibited  district  round  them,  aod 
undred  thousand  Christians  dwellitig  at  targe 
ht  that  country^  as  the  Portuguese  have  now  at 
Melinda,  on  the  eastern  coast  ? 

And  what  hinders,  but  that  same  indolence  and 
neglect,  that  they  have  not  growing  there  at  this 
time  the  coffee  of  Mocha,  as  the  Dutch  have  at 
Batavia ;  the  tea  of  China,  the  cocoa  of  the 
Caraccas^  the  spices  of  tho  Moluccas,  and  all  the 
other  productions  of  the  remotest  Indies,  which 
grow  now  in  the  same  latitude,  and  which  cost 
us  so  much  treasure  yearly  to  purchase,  and 
which,  as  has  been  triad,  would  prosper  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  countries  from  whence  we  fetch 
them? 

What  a  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
would  follow  such  a  plantation  !  And  what  an 
iQcnHue  of  trade  would  necessarily  attend  on  in* 
of  people  there  I 


1  have  not  room  to  enkrge  here  upon  thes^ 
heads ;  they  are  fully  stated  in  the  said  *  Plan  of 
Engiish  Commerce/  and  in  several  other  tracts 
of  trade  lately  pubUshed  by  the  same  author,  and 
to  that  I  refer. — See  the  *Plao,*  chap,  iu,  p.  835, 
and  chap,  v,  p.  363. 

I  come  nest  to  the  consumption  at  home ;  and 
here,  indeed,  the  reproof  lies  heavy  upon  our- 
selves; nothing  but  an  unaccountable,  supine 
ncgligecLce  of  our  own  apparent  advantages  can 
be  tho^ cause  of  the  whole  grievance;  such  a 
negligence  as,  I  think,  no  nation  but  the  English 
arc  or  can  be  guilty  of;  1  mean,  no  nation  chtit 
has  the  liite  advantages  of  a  manufacture^  and 
that  has  an  hundred  thousand  pAcks  of  wool 
every  year  unwrought  up,  and  a  million  of  people 
unemployed. 

N.B.  All  our  manufactures,  whether  of  wool, 
tilit,  or  thread,  and  all  other  wares,  hard  or  soft, 
though  we  have  a  very  great  variety,  yet  do  not 
employ  aJl  our  people  by  a  great  many ;  nay,  we 
have  some  whole  counties  into  which  the  wool- 
len, or  silk,  or  linen  manufacture  may  be  said 
never  to  have  set  their  feet,  1  mean  as  to  ttia 
working  part  i  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  wortli 
naming  ;  such.  In  particular,  as  Cambridge, 
Huntiugdon«  Hertford,  Bedford.  The  first  three 
ore  of  late,  indeed,  come  into  the  spinning  part  a 
little,  but  it  is  but  a  very  little.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  the  counties  of  Cheshire,  Stafford,  Derby, 
and  Lincoln,  in  all  which  very  little,  if  any,  ma- 
nufactures arc  carried  on.  Neither  are  the  coun- 
ties of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Hampshire  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  woollen  manufactures  worth 
mentioning.  The  la^it,  indeed,  on  tho  side  about 
Alton  and  Alresford,  may  be  said  to  do  a  littlo ; 
and  the  first,  just  at  Cdnlerbury  and  Cranbrook. 
But  what  is  all  they  do  compared  to  the  ext4>nt 
of  four  counties  so  populous,  that  it  is  thought 
there  are  near  a  million  of  people  in  them  ? 

Seeing,  then,  I  say,  there  are  yet  so  many 
people  want  employ,  and  so  much  wool  un^ 
wrought  up,  aod  which,  for  want  of  being  thus 
wrought  up«  is  canted  away  by  a  clandestine, 
imuggUng,  pernicious  trade  to  employ  our  ene- 
mies in  trade,  the  French,  and  to  endanger  our 
manufactures  at  foreign  markets,  how  great  is 
our  negligence,  and  how  much  to  the  reproach  of 
our  country  U  it,  that  we  do  not  improve  this 
trade  and  increoso  the  consumption  of  the  ma- 
nufactures as  we  ought  to  do  ?  I  mean  the  coo- 
sunaption  at  home  i  for  of  the  foreign  ooasump- 
tion  I  have  spoken  already. 

It  seems  to  follow  here  as  a  natural  inquiry 
after  what  has  been  said,  that  we  should  ask. 
How  is  this  to  be  done,  and  by  what  method  con 
the  people  of  England  increase  the  home  con- 
sumption of  their  woollen  manufactures? 

I  cannot  give  a  more  direct  answer  to  this 
queition,  or  introduce  what  follows  in  a  better 
manner,  than  tn  the  very  words  of  the  author  of 
the  book  so  of^en  mentioned  above,  as  follows, 
speaking  of  this  very  thing,  thus  : — 

^  The  next  branch  of  complaint,*'  says  thii 
author,  **  is  that  the  consumption  of  our  woollen 
manufacture  is  lessened  at  home.  This,  indeed,'* 
continues  he,  ^*  though  least  regarded,  hiis  tha 
most  truth  and  reason  in  ie.  and  merits  to  be 
»iore  particularly  inquired  into.  But  suppoaing 
the  fact  to  be  true,  let  me  aak  the  oompUiner 


tbit  qaestioD,  vix,»  Why  do  wo  not  meDcl  it  ?  and 
thnt  withoat  taw»,  without  tensttii^  the  parlia- 
mciot  and  our  Sovereign  for  what  tbcjr  find  dilfi* 
cult  enough  to  effect  even  by  law  ?  The  reiDedy 
li  our  own,  ADd  in  our  own  power*  I  say,  why 
do  not  the  people  of  Great  Briuun,  by  genenl 
«trsto<n,  and  by  unlferMt  conient,  incrcate  the 
conmmpiion  of  these  our  manufacture  by  reject- 
ing the  thflct  and  toys  of  foreigners?  Why  do 
we  not  appear  dreised  in  the  groirth  of  nur  own 
oountry,  and  made  fine  by  the  labour  of  4^  own 
band!  ?" — Fide  *  Plan  of  (be  EngtUh  Commerce,' 
p.  252. 

And  again*  p.  254^  **  We  must  turn  the  com- 
plainti  of  tlie  people  upon  themtelves,  and  en- 
treat them  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
England  by  a  more  general  use  and  wearing  of 

I  tbem.  Thi»  alone  would  increase  the  cotisump- 
tioo,  end  that  alone  would  increase  the  manufac* 
ture  itself/'  I  cannot  put  this  Into  &  plainer  or 
better  way  of  arguing*  or  in  words  more  intelli- 
gible to  every  capacity, 

\  Did  ever  any  nation  but  ours  complain  of  Lhe 
d«ctining  of  their  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 

'  discourage  it  among  themselves  ? — complain  tbut 
ftireigDers  prohibit  our  manu^turet,  and  al  the 
iamt  time  prohibit  them  tbemselvcg  ?— -for  ro- 
ftitffrg  to  wear  them  ts  the  v,0T$t  and  i^erest 
fray  of  prohibiting^  them, 

W«  do,  indeed,  put  a  prohibition  upon  our 
trade  when  we  stop  up  the  stream  and  dam  up 
the  channel  of  its  consumption  by  putting  a  slight 
upon  the  wearing  it,  and,  us  it  were,  voting  it 
out  of  fashion  ;  for  if  you  once  vote  your  goods 
out  of  wear,  you  vote  them  out  of  the  market, 
and  you  liad  us  good  vote  them  contruband. 

With  what  an  impetuous  gust  of  the  fancy  did 
we  ran  into  the  product  of  the  East  Indies  for 
incne  years  ngo  !  How  did  we  patiently  look  on 
and  see  the  looms  empty,  the  workmen  fled,  the 
wives  and  ehildrcn  starve  and  beg,  the  parishes 
lon^^  V  •  '  the  poor-ratei  rise  to  a  surprising 
hr  the  ladies  flourif  bed  in  £ne  Masa- 

I  las'  'J,  Indian  damasks,  China  atlasses, 

I  and  an  innumerable  number  of  rich  silks,  the 
product  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Coromandcl, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  poorer  sort  with 
calicoes ;  and  with  what  infinite  difficulty  was  a 
remedy  otaiocd  I  With  what  regret  did  the  ladies 
part  with  that  foreign  pageantry,  and  stoop  to 
wear  the  richest  silks  of  their  own  manufacture, 
though  these  were  the  life  of  their  country's 
prosperity,  and  those  the  ruin  of  it ! 

When  this  was  the  case,  how  fared  our  trade  ? 
The  state  of  it  was  thus,  in  a  few  words : — The 
poor,  as  above,  wanted  bread ;  the  wool  lay  on 
hand,  sunk  In  price,  and  wanted  a  market ;  the 
mnnufacturers  wanted  orders,  and  when  they 
made  goods  knew  not  where  to  sell  them  ;  all 
was  melancholy  and  dismal  on  that  side.  Nothing 
but  the  East  India  trade  could  be  said  to  thrive ; 
their  ships  went  out  full  of  money,  and  came 
home  full  of  poison,  for  it  was  all  poison  to  our 
trade.  The  immense  sums  of  ready  money  that 
went  abroad  to  India  impovensbed  our  tradct 
and,  indeed,  bid  fair  to  starve  it,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  beggar  the  nation. 

At  home,  we  were  so  far  from  working  up  the 

irbole  quantity  or  growth  of  out  woo\^  ib»x\)c\T«t 

or  t^nT  years'  growth  lay  ou  band  m  vW  pw>t 
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benants'  boiuea,  for  want  of  ufaidi  tliey  oould  i 
pay  their  rent. 

The  wool  iJrom  Scotland,  which  comes  all  t4i1 
us  now,  went  another  way,  viz,,  to  France, — fori 
the  union  was  not  then  made, — and  yet  we  ha^J 
too  much  ai  home>  Nor  was  the  qua&tit)f 
brought  from  Ireland  ball  so  much  as  it 
now. 

Was  all  thia  difference  from  our  own  wearing,! 
or  not  wearing,  the  produce  of  out  own  nuna- 
focture  ?     How  unaeoountably  stupid,  thai*  vmi 
we  to  run  still  retrograde  to  the  pubUe  i 
our  country,  and  ruin  our  own  com 
jecting  our  own  mano/aotnr^,  selling  ottr  | 
to  furnish  other  nations  with  clothes,  and  I 
mending  the  manufacture  to  oilier  couo 
rejecting  it  ourselves. 

If  the  diflerenco  was  £BuUi*  and  lh^  clf>fhl^* 
our  own  people  a  thing  of  fraiU  m 
made  no  imprenion  «ii  (Im  oflimri  > 
manufacture  ia  g ciitml,  it  nlglit  Lc  ^cum  w  vvi 
little  to  take  Dotioe  of* 

If  our  cooiiifiiptioo  at  home  is  thai  ooq 
able,  and  the  clothing  of  our  own  peoples 
consume  the  wool  of  many  miJliotii  of  ahocp;  i 
the  silk  trade  employs  many  thousands  of  fanl 
lies ;  if  there  is  an  absolute  iiece>ssity  of  workinf  I 
up,  if  possible,  all  the  growth  of  our  wool,  as  iral] 
of  Ireland  as  of  England,  or  that  dM  it 
he  run  over  to  France,  to  the  euoomigenient 
rival  manufuctureo,  and  the  ruin  of  our  own ;  Ui  ] 
a  word,  if  our  own  people^  falling  Into  a  gco^J 
use  of  our  own  manufacture*  would  cffcctu^a' 
thia,  and  their  oontinuijig  to  neglect    tt 
efiectually  throw  our  manufacture  tQlo 
sions,  and  stagnate  the  vhole  trade  of  ih9 1 
dom;  if  our  wearing  foreiifn  nilk    mnnn 
did  annually  earry  ou' 
annum  for  sUks  to  Fr.i,  .u>d  i 

UUO/)OOL  per  annum  for  li^  like  Ui  India*  < 
specie,  to  tlw  inpoveriiUi^  our  trade,  by  t 
iog  uj  of  ati  oar  ready  mosimy,  os  well  oit 
our  poor  for  want  of  employment ; 

Again,  if  llieae  snefaaoei  were 
abated,  and,  ittd»d«  alaaost  rescdicd,  ^iW  mt^  I 
ral  acts  of  ParliaoMot,  fint  to  pr^^  £iil  | 
India  silks  ;  then  to  lay  high  duties;,  iqay  < 
prohibittoo^  upon  French  aiJks  ;  ondiotiboj 
plaoCf  an  ad  to  prohibit  the  wearing  nCpn' 
calicoes  i  I  aay,  if  these  acts  have  gooe  so  I 
the  retrieving  the  dying  condition  oi  our  ttft 
manufacture,  and  cncouragi: 
tore :  that  in  the  first,  we  i 
the  English  growth  of  wool,  nud  tiiat  d  Sg 
too,  which  was  never  done  before;  and  ittl 
last,  have  improved  so  remarkably  b  the  \ 
manufacture,  that  all  thai  vast  asm  ef  eifbtsial 
bumlred  thousand  pounds  per  otuitim,  cxpeiid^  I 
before  in  French  and  Indian  silks,  la  now  tanMd  I 
into  the  pocJiets  of  oor  own  peor«  and  kept  >U  d  I 
home,  anid  the  silks  becoxne  a  mere  Ex^iish  to*'  I 
nufiicture,  as  It  was  before  a  lbre%D  t 

If  all  this  be  true,  aa  it  ia  SMCt  eeitainly.  frW  I 
witchenUt  must  ii  b«  that  has  itlivd  upon  tltfj 
fancy  of  this  oatiott  ;  what  afiirit  of  bllndu 
infatuation  must  have  Dosieiscd 
in  all  haste  running  back  into  thr 
dull  unthinking  fftate*  and  i 
ibln^,  nay,  of  eiwrytbing^  th 
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_  jrown  poor  and  to  our  own  manufactures ;  nay, 
though  we  see  oar  trade  sink  and  laoguUhtng, 
and  our  poor  starving  before  our  eyes,  and  know 
that  we  oursetvea  arc  the  only  canae  of  it*  are 
yet  •©  obstinately  and  unftltorably  averse  to  our 
own  manufacture,  and  fond  of  novelties  and  trifles^ 
that  we  will  not  wear  our  own  goods,  but  will 
at  any  hazard  make  use  of  things  foreign  to  ui^ 
the  labour  and  advantage  of  strangers,  Pagans 
negroes,  or  any  kind  of  people,  rather  than  our 
own. 

Unhappy  tempen  unknown  in  any  nation  but 
ours  !  The  wiser  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  na- 
tives of  India,  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Si  am,  Pegu, 
act  otberwiae.  Wherever  we  find  any  people  m 
these  parts,  we  find  ihcra  clothed  with  their  own 
manufacture,  whether  of  silk,  cotton,  berba,  or  of 
whatever  other  materials  they  were  made ;  nor 
to  this  day  have  our  moest  or  finest  manufactures, 
though  perfectly  new  to  them  (and  novelties,  we 
see,  take  with  us  to  a  frenzy  and  distraction) 
touched  their  fancies,  or  so  much  as  tempted 
them  to  vear  them.  All  our  endeavours  to  per* 
suade  them  have  been  in  vain  ;  but  with  us,  any 
new  fancy,  any  far-fetched  novelty,  however  an- 
tic, however  extravagant  in  price,  nay,  the  dearer 
the  more  prevailing,  presently  touches  our  wan- 
dering fancy,  and  makes  us  cast  off  our  6nest 
and  most  agreeable  produce,  the  fruit  of  our  own 
industry,  and  the  labour  of  our  own  poor,  making 
a  mode  of  the  foreign  gewgaw,  let  It  be  as  wild 
ind  barbarous  ai  it  will. 

But  I  meet  with  an  objection  In  my  way  here, 
K  rich  is  Insisted  upon  with  the  utmost  warmth ; 
I         Bely, 

■  %ec.   You  seem  to  acknowledge  that  the  pn>- 

I  Uon   of    India   silks,   and   the   duties    upon 

^^^_  |ch  silks,  have  efTectualty  answered  the  end 
^^H  ^  the  silks ;  and  that  the  late  act  against  the 
^^^V  And  wearing  of  printed  or  painted  calicoes 
'  likewise  had  its  effect  on  the  woollen  manu 

,^re.  There  ii  nothing  left  now  to  support 
your  complaiot  but  the  printed  linen;  which, 
though  it  has  become  a  general  wear,  yet  is  our 
own  product  and  growth,  and  the  labour  of  our 
own  poor  ;  for  the  Scots  and  Irish,  by  whom  the 
linen  is  maoufactured,  are  our  own  subjects,  and 
ought  as  much  to  be  in  our  concern  as  any  of  the 
refit,  and  that  linen  is  as  maoh  our  own  manufac- 
ture as  the  silk  and  the  wool.^ 

Nothing  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  sur- 
prising of  its  kind  than  to  hear  with  what  warmth 
this  very  argument  was  urged  to  the  Parliament 
and  to  the  public  by,  not  the  Scots  and  Irish  only, 
but  even  by  some  of  our  own  people,  possessed 
and  persuaded  by  the  other,  at  the  time  the  act 
against  the  printed  calicoes  was  depending  before 
the  Parliament ;  as  if  an  upstart,  and  in  itself 
trifiing  maDufaGture,  however  increased  by  the 
corruption  of  our  peopte*s  humour  and  fancy, 
could  be  an  equivalent  to  the  grand  manufsclure 
of  wool  in  England,  which  fs  the  fund  of  our  whole 
commerce,  and  which  has  been  the  spring  and 
fountain  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity  for  above 
three  hundred  years;  a  manufacture  which  em- 
ploys millions  of  our  people,  which  has  raised 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  naiion  from  what  it  then 
was  to  what  it  now  is ;  a  manufacture  that  has 
made  ui  the  greatest  trading  notion  in  tlie  world. 


and  upon  which  all  our  wealth  ami 
still  entirely  depend, 

I  insist  upon  it,  that  no  novelty  is  to  be  en- 
couraged among  us»  to  the  prejudice  of  this  chief 
and  mahi  support  of  our  country,  let  it  be  of  what 
kind  it  will ;  nor  is  it  at  all  to  the  purpose  to  say 
such  or  such  a  novelty  Is  made  at  home,  and  te 
the  work  of  our  own  people ;  it  is  to  say  nothlttf 
at  all,  for  we  ought  no  more  to  set  up  particular 
manufactures  to  the  prcjudicje  of  the  woollen 
trade  in  general,  which  is  the  grand  product  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  on  which  our  whole  proi- 
perity  depends,  than  we  would  spread  an  oni* 
versal  infection  among  usi  on  prtrtenee  that  tho 
vc^tabte  or  plant,  from  whetice  the  dostmctlvo 
effluvia  proceeded,  was  the  growth  of  our  own 
land ;  or  than  we  should  publish  the  Alcoran,  and 
the  most  heretical,  blasphemous,  or  immodest 
books,  to  taint  the  morals  and  principles  of  the 
people,  on  pretence  that  the  paper  and  print  were 
otir  own  manuDictures. 

I  am  for  encouraging  all  manufactures  that  eas 
be  invented  and  set  up  amongst  us,  and  that  may 
tend  to  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  im- 
provement of  our  produce,  such  thln^  having  a 
national  tendency  to  raising  the  rent  of  our  lands, 
assisting  the  consumption  of  our  ^owih,  and,  in 
a  word,  increasing  trade  in  general.  I  say,  I  am 
for  encoura^ng  new  manufactures  of  all  sorts, 
with  this  one  exception  only,  namely,  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  and  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  is  the  main  and 
essential  manufacture  of  England. 

But  the  woollen  manufacture  is  the  life  and 
blood  of  the  whole  nation,  the  soul  of  our  trade, 
the  top  of  all  our  manufactures,  and  nothing  con 
be  erected  that  either  rivals  it,  or  any  way  lessens 
it  or  interferes  with  it,  without  wounding  us  in 
the  more  noble  and  vital  part^  and  in  cfTcct  CQ' 
danger! ng  the  whole* 

To  set  up  a  manufacture  of  painted  linen, 
which,  touching  the  particular  prtde  and  gay 
humour  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  people,  intercepts 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  clothed  with,  is  so  far  wounding  and 
supplanting  the  woollen  manufiiicturc  for  a  paltry 
trifle;  ond  though  it  is  indeed  in  itself  but  a 
trifle,  yet  as  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  wives  and  children  of  the  f,irmers 
and  country  people,  and  of  the  labouring  poor, 
who  wear  this  new  faogle,  arc  a  vast  muititudv, 
the  wound  stretches  deeper  into  the  qutintity 
thiin  most  people  imagine,  makes  a  large  abate- 
ment of  the  consumption  of  wool,  lesse&ing  the 
labour  of  the  poor  manufacturers  very  consider- 
ably ]  and  on  this  account,  1  say,  it  ought  not 
to  t>e  encouraged,  though  it  be  our  own  manu- 
facture. 

Do  we  not,  from  this  very  principle,  prohibit 
the  planting  tobacco  in  England,  though  our  own 
land  would  produce  it  ?  Do  we  not  know  there 
are  coats  in  Blackheath,  Muisle  hill,  and  orher 
places,  but  that  we  must  not  work  them,  that 
we  may  not  hurt  the  navigation  ?  The  reason  is 
exactly  the  same  here. 

This  consideration  is  so  pungent  In  itself,  and 
so  naturally  touches  every  Englishman  that  has 
the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  that  one  would 
think  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  an  act  of 
Parliamcat  to  oblige  them  to  it ;  but  tbtty  should 
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be  moved  by  a  mere  ooncem  of  mind*  and  senerous 
endeavour  for  the  public  proiperity,  not  to  fall 
in  ifith  or  enoourage  any  new  project,  any  new 
cnitom  or  foihion,  without  fint  inquiring  parti- 
enlarly  whether  it  would  not  be  injurioui  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  main  and  grand  article  of 
the  English  commerce,  the  woollen  manufac* 
ture. 

Were  thia  pnblic  spirit  among  us,  we  need  fear 
no  upstart  manufactare  breaking  in  upon  us, 
whether  printed  linen  or  anything  else ;  for  no 
people  of  sense,  having  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart,  would  touch  it,  much  lets  make  it  a 
genoal  fashion.  But,  as  the  '  Plan  of  English 
Commerce'   observes,  our  people,  the  ladies 


eipecialiy,  have  such  a  passion  for  the  fas 
that  thev  have  been  the  grcAtcit  cnemit 
our  woollen  manufacture ;  and  I  must  add, 
this  passion  for  the  fiishion  of  printed  linens 
this  time  a  greater  blow  to  the  woollen  w 
facture  of  England  than  all  the  prohibitioi 
Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  we  may 
formed  such  frightful  ideas  in  our  mind 
even  than  all  tlie  imitation  of  our  manufac 
abroad,  whether  in  France  or  any  other  pc 
Europe. 

And  yet,  to  conclude  all,— 

How  easv,  how  very  easy,  is  jt  for  us  to 
vent  it  ?  which,  by  the  vrajf  deserves  a  ¥ 
book  bv  itself 


